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BY THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T., M.P., ETC. 


ETC. 


WITH AN AUTOGRAPH NOTE BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, 


FO care for those who have no helper, 
and to shelter those who are aban- 
doned—such are the objects, and 

such the scope of operations of the 
Princess Louise Home. 

Like many another institution, it arose 
out of a sad necessity. It was not manu- 

factured, so to speak, to suit a theory, or 

to meet a sudden emergency, but it grew out of a 

tragic incident, which revealed the real need of 

such an establishment 

A girl of fourteen who had travelled to London 
by carrier’s cart to find her father, was lost in the 
great city, and shamefully ill-treated by a treach- 
erous woman who pretended to befriend her. 

For three weeks she led a miserable life, yearning 
for her grandmother's quiet home, which she had 
heedlessly left, and for her father’s protecting care, 
which she had been unable to find, and eventually 


she died in one of the London hospitals. 


Out of suffering good may sometimes spring, 
like the blossoming flower from the dark soil of 
earth, and it was so in this case. A few gentle- 
men interested themselves in the matter, deter- 
mined to probe it to the very bottom, and to bring 
the offenders to justice. One of these gentle- 
men was Mr. James Beard Talbot, who wrote a 
of the 


with others, all of whom are 


somewhat full record of the foundatior 
institution, and he, 
now dead, set themselves to work. 

After a laborious investigation, which brought 
to light some startling disclosures, the traitress 


But the 


and her husband were severely punished. 


481 


In the 
beginning of February, 1835, a meeting was held 


agitation once set afoot did not rest there. 


in a schoolroom at Princes Square, with the view 


of forming a Society. The meeting was well 
attended, and the Society was duly established. 
To-day it flourishes under the name of “The 
the National Society for 


the Protection of Young Girls,” with a pleasant 


Princess Louise Home ; 


dwelling for the girls at Norbiton in Surrey, and 
accommodation for receiving 150 young inmates. 
So has the dark story blossomed forth into a great 
remedial institution. 

Sut during the sixty years, the Society has seen 
many vicissitudes. A Committee of twenty-eight 
gentlemen was first nominated, and the office— 
now at 32, Sackville Street, in the West End of 
London— was then situated in a schoolroom, which 
Thea the 
association appealed for public support, and its 


the proprietor lent rent free. young 
work became crowned with much success. 

Step by step it proceeded, and soon it had 
progressed so far as to open the first Home of its 
own. Hitherto it had placed all girls who had 
been rescued into other homes then existing, but 
this plan was not found to work well, as the dis- 
cipline necessary for older girls was not suited for 
those of more tender years; so the Committee 
opened their first Home in November, 1838, in the 
curiously-named Lady Lake’s Grove, Mile End— 
the forerunner of the present pleasant Home at 
Norbiton—and within the following week a dozen 
girls were admitted. 

It is always interesting to trace the steps by 
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which an individual, or an institution, gradually 
rises to eminence, and the next very favourable 
circumstance in the career of this Society, was, no 
doubt, the royal favour which began to beam upon 
it. For, while in 1840 the Duke of Cambridge 
Lecame patron, three years later the Queen Dow- 
ager Adelaide became patroness, and remained so 
until her death. 

Meantime also it had acquired the standing 
and respectability of receiving a legacy, quite like 
an old-established and right-minded charity, for 
in 1840 its first bequest—a sum of £50—was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Middleton of Walton-on-Thames. 
Moreover, the office was moved from its rent-free 
schoolroom, to 9, Throgmorton Street, and the 
Home was filled with thirty inmates—as many 
as it could accommodate. Auxiliary societies 
were also formed at Chatham, Rochester, and 
Strood, Brighton, Lewes, Exeter, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. 

Further it was decided to incur the responsi- 
bility of a larger Home—one capable of accommo- 
dating 150 girls; and at length asuitable building 
was found at Tottenham—then much more rural 
than now—and taken at a rental of only £65 a 
year, on a lease of twenty-one years, 


PRINCESS 


THE QUIVER. 





LOUISE HOME, 


(Photo: The Photographic Tourists’ Association, Catford, 3.2.) 


And so the Society’s work continued to increase, 
and to widen in its area. To vary the metaphor 
of the seed and the flower—the dark story of 
treachery from which the Society sprang, was like 
a stone thrown into a pool, which, agitating the 
water, creates ever-widening circles around it. 

Thus in 1844 many of the auxiliary societies had 
become independent institutions, and were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Three years later, no fewer 
than seventy girls were sheltered in the Home of 
the parent institution, while in 1849 Prince Albert 
became patron, and an anniversary dinner was 
held, Earl Nelson presiding. The institution was 
evidently growing apace. 

But still wider :adiated its sphere of action. 
Originally, it simply provided a home and educa- 
tion for friendless girls under fifteen years of age, 
who were rescued by the Society’s efforts ; in 
1855, however, it decided to admit all suitable 
applicants, if under the required age, and the 
funds permitted. 

The result of this extension was that applica- 
tions became so numerous, that even a tithe of 
them could not be entertained, while up to that 
time, seven hundred girls had been rescued and 
aided. 
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GROUP OF LAUNDRY GIRLS, WITH THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENT OFFICERS OF THE HOME, 
(Photo : The Photographic Tourists’ Association, Catford, S.E.) 


Progress still continued to mark its course. 
The lease of the Tottenham premises expired at 
Christmas, 1863, and as the trustees declined to 
renew, the Society had to seek other quarters. 
Many 


quiries made, and at length attention was directed 


premises were inspected, and many in- 


to a mansion at Wanstead in Essex, lately oc- 
cupied by Mr. Money Wigram. Negotiations 
followed, and the house and four acres of ground 
were purchased for £2,500, and handed over to 
the Society, and a public opening took place on 
May 18th, 1864. 

Next year the name was changed to its present 
“The National 


Protection of Young Girls,” and in the following 


sub-title—viz. Society for the 


year, the number who had been rescued had 
reached vo over a thousand. 

A touch of pecuniary romance has also gilded 
the Society's history. The strange anonymous 
donations, which sometimes cheer the hearts of 
secretaries, and yield their own contribution of in- 
terest to the routine of office life, have come also 
to this institution ; and from 1869 to 1873 inclu- 
sive, anonymous gifts of £1,000 each were received 


and acknowledged under the initials “D. H.” 


It was in 1873 that the institution received its 
present additional name, of “ The Princess Louise 
Home.” 

Sut in the course of a few years, owing to com- 
mercial and agricultural depression, the Society’s 
income became seriously lessened, and in 1885 
friends and 
held, at which the establishment of a laundry 


a meeting of its supporters was 
was advocated, with the object of adding to the 
revenue. This was done, and during the year the 
establishment earned over £30. 

But the income still declined, and during the 
next two years the Committee were compelled to 
sell out their investments in Consols, and depend 
entirely on public support. The earnings of the 
laundry slowly improved, and the Home was kept 
going by occasional windfalls in the shape of 
handsome donations. 

The 
Midland Railway Company required the site of 
the Home for a new branch line, and in 1892, the 
present institution at Norbiton, situate on Kings- 
ton Hill in Surrey, was purchased for £7,000 
from the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution. 
Legal expenses cost nearly £1,000 in addition, so 


Yet another migration was now in store. 
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there was no saving out of the £8,000, which was 
the amount received for the Wanstead property. 
Moreover, there was this disadvantage—that no 
laundry was attached, and as this industry had 
proved remunerative--the earnings having risen 
from £30 in 1886 to £424 in 1891—it was con- 
sidered expedient to erect one. This, however, 
cost money, and the Committee had to borrow 
£2,000. 


thanks to a lady who does not wish her name to 


Half of this sum has now been repaid, 


be known ; but the outlay has been fully justified, 
for during the past year, the work for customers 
amounted to £681, in addition to work for the 
Home, estimated at £101. 

So the Home continues on its beneficent way. 
No fewer than 1,650 girls 
during its sixty years of life, and at present 


have been rescued 
ninety are sheltered within its walls, while the 
accommodation is for 150 girls. 








Unions, in consideration of the extra amount paid 
for them. 

Further, the schools have been under the Edu- 
cation Department during the past two years, 
and their efficiency is proved from the fact that 
they have earned the maximum grant obtainable 
in every subject in which the girls were examined, 

The girls remain in the Home until they are 
considered fit for service, and suitable situations 
are found for them. No specified time is fixed 
for their residence in the Home, for much must 
depend on the age and aptitude of the gir! herself. 

But after leaving, the girls receive a guinea 
annually for three years, in reward of good con- 
duct while in service, and an interest is manifested 
in their welfare for many years. 

Such an institution, it may be thought, has 
surely a large subscription list; but, on the con- 


trary, it is now very small. It averages under 








ENTRANCE HALL, SHOWING DINING ROOM. 


(Photo : 


The institution being certified by the Local 
Government Board as an Industrial and Training 
School, it is girls from 
£13 per 


annum, and the Committee are contemplating 


authorised to receive 


Boards of Guardians on payment of 
the admission of one urgent case gratuitously, 


for every four they may receive from Workhouse 


The Photographic Tourists’ Association, Catford, 8.Z.) 


£300 a year, though at one period of the charity’s 
But sub- 
for various reasons cease their 


history it was double that amount. 
scribers die, or 
contributions, and in these days, when so many 
clamant appeals besiege the ears of the charitable, 
the difficulty of supplying the place of former 


subscribers is very great. Donations prove very 
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BEFRIENDING THE FRIENDLESS GIRL. 5 


fluctuating. In 1893 they amounted to nearly 
£1,450, while in the year just closed they realised 
only £236. So shares the institution in the 
various vicissitudes of human life. 

The Society sustained a severe loss in the death 
of its Treasurer, Mr. Robert Ruthven Pym, in 
January, 1894. He took a deep interest in the 
Home and its inmates, by whom he was beloved, 
and for whom he did much in every way. He 
was well known in philanthropic circles, and was 
connected with most charities of any importance, 
by all of which his death was much deplored. 

During its career the Society has indeed seen 
many changes, sometimes being on the verge of 
and sometimes in a comparatively 
Yet through all, it has kept 


rescuing young girls from evil 


extinction, 
flourishing condition. 
o its work of 
surroundings and endeavoured to train them to 
become honest and respectable members of society. 

If anyone should desire to see something of the 
quiet, unostentatious work that is being accom- 
plished, Miss Skinner, the Matron, would be only 
too glad to welcome visitors on any day but 


Saturday—that day being devoted to the genius 
of scrubbing, and of soap and water. 

The visitor would find the girls bright and 
happy. They present a cheerful and healthy ap- 
pearance, and there is every indication that the 
work the Society 
thorough and conscientious manner. 


is being conducted in a 
And when 
we consider this bright life on the one hand, and 
that which the girls might have led on the other, 
but for the saving hand held out to them, we may 
declare that the institution has done, and will, 
we trust, long be enabled to continue, a noble and 
necessary work, 
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BY FAY AXTENS, AUTHOR OF 


PART 
CHAPTER I. 


** That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers, 
And the blue eye, 
Dear and dewy, 
And that infantine fresh air of hers!” 
BROwNING. 
HREE v'clock on a hot mid- 
summer day. 
As the sonorous chimes 
of St. Botolph, the old 
Abbey Church of Stane- 
bridge, proclaimed the hour, 
a young man who was just 
then entering the town at the 
upper end of its principal 
street, gave a hasty glance at 
his watch, as if desirous of 
confirming the statement, and. 
being apparently satisfied of 
the fact, he abruptly slackened 
his pace and began to take 
mental notes of his surround- 
ings. 
The thoroughfare in which 
he found himself, after a some- 
what rural walk from the out- 
lying railway station, though undoubtedly the “ High 
Street” to which he had been directed, was decidedly 
suburban in appearance, the dusty high-road and 
white pavement being flanked on either side with 
private houses. 

These. however, varied both in size and architec- 
ture, in an erratic, but remarkably picturesque. 
manner, Side by side with some noble old mansion, 
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WAYS,” “THE GIRL IN BLUE,” ETC. 





L—COULEUR DE ROSE. 


the abode perhaps of noblemen and courtiers in the 
days when the royal borough of Stanebridge was of 
some account, might be seen a few gabled cottages, 
or a row of unpretentious houses, with low roofs and 
lattice-paned windows. obtruding themselves un- 
abashed upon the public notice. In the confidence 
of long custom, dwellings such as these stood with- 
out any apology in the aristocratic quarters of the 
borough, looking as disdainfully as their neighbours 
down the long vista of nearly half a mile, at the 
factories and business places of the town proper. 

The stranger's face, as he made his observations, 
expressed both perplexity and hesitation. It was evi- 
dent that he was already within the boundaries of 
the town; but, being unacquainted with the locality, 
he had no idea how much further he had yet to go 
before reaching his destination. 

There was, however, no one to whom he could apply 
for information, for the pavements were deserted. 
The very houses were blindfolded to keep out the 
scorching rays of the sun, nor did any sound or sign 
of life reach him from the open windows. There 
was a sultry, slumberous stillness in the air, as if 
Nature herself were panting for breath. 

Continuing his walk, he presently arrived in front of 
a tall, substantial, well-built house, with wide modern 
windows that looked directly on the street, and were 
brilliant with boxes of scarlet geraniums, shaded 
now by striped sun-blinds. The entrance was ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps. while on either 
side of the portico an extinguisher fastened to the 
wall for the use of the link-boys bore testimony to 
the period to which the original building be 
longed, 
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The massive front-door stood open. revealing an 
alcove of fernery. and an inner door of stained glass 
beyond. 
the further door flew open, and the figure of a girl, 
flitting through the greenery, appeared suddenly 
upon the steps. She wore a dress of some soft 
white fabric that seemed to absorb and reflect the 
brilliance of the sunshine. and as she emerged into 
the full vlare she looked so like a vision from a 
fairy world that the man on the pathway haltd 
abruptly and regarded her with an open gaze of 


Just as the stranger came in view of this, 


startled admiration. 

She was quite young, not more than nineteen 
or twenty, but possessed of a sprightly dignity of 
manner that gave her a confidence beyond her years. 
She was undeniably beautiful also, with a fresh but 
delicate complexion, hair of pale gold, fawn-coloured 
in shadow, a dimpled chin, curved lips, equally ex- 
pressive of a smile or a pout, and wide blue eyes that 
looked out upon the world with childlike frankness 
and assurance. 

She had nearly reached the bottom of the steps 
before she became aware of the stranger's presence, 
but the moment her glance fell on him, she drew up 
quickly, and, checking the refrain she was humming 
under her breath, returned his gaze with one of equal 
surprise and curiosity. 

Thus for a moment they stood looking at one 
another, but, speedily recovering his self-possession, 
the young man advanced and, with a courteou.- bow, 
requested the favour of his direction. 

This spontaneous action on his part at once dis- 
pelled the awkwardness of the situation. Evidently 
also something in the request itself evoked the girl's 
interest, for as he named it a sudden smile of amuse- 
ment broke over her fave. She repressed it instantly, 
however, replying to his questions with a queenly 
graciousness that completed his enchantment and 
made him long for an excuse to prolong the inter- 
view. Unfortunately, the occasion offered none, so, 
having thanked her for the information, he again 
resumed his way 

For some moments after he had khft* ~+she stood 
watching his retreating figure with a meuitative air : 
but presently, as he disappeared behind the angle of 
an abutting, building, she opened her parasol, and 
with a quick upward movement of her head, as if 
dismissing all tnoughts of him from her mind. she 
started off at a brisk pace in the opposite direction. 

The upper end of High Street terminated abruptly 
in open country, and it was not lony before Beatrice 
Moreton was beyond the vicinity of houses and pave- 
ments. Leaving the white dusty high-road by a 
turnstile, she crossed a turnip-field or two, and 
presently found herself on a wide expanse of hilly 
common. 

Here, though the sun was pouring down fiercely on 
her, she relaxed her pace. A keen observer might 
have noted by the poise of her head and the expres- 
sion of her face that eyes and ears were on the alert, 
though she never once allowed her gaze to wander 
either to right or left. 

If, however, she had speculated on the possibility 
of encountering another traveller on the road at that 


particular hour, she was not disappointed. Before 
long the ring of a horse’s hoofs behind told her that a 
horseman was approaching. 

On he came at a quick steady pace. She knew 
he must soon pass, but she evinced no outward sign of 
interest. Instead, she continued her way with iight 
elastic step, her head well up, and her parasol coquet- 
tishly tilted so as to shield her from recognition. 
The ruse succeeded no more than was_ intended, 
The horseman, cante-ing up, drew rein on the path 
beside her. 

* Good-day, Miss Beatrice.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“ Lovely weather, isn’t it?” 

“Very. But even you, I suppose, will admit that 
it is rather hot.” 

“ Well, yes, a trifle. But then I am seasoned to this 
sort of thing, you know—and besides, I've no com- 
plexion to injure. Evidently you are not afraid of 
spoiling yours?” 

“Oh dear, no, not at all.” 

“Of course not, because you know you couldn't 
possibly doit. Freckles might become you almost as 
well as that pretty blush.” 

* Your manners don't improve, Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“You must take my education in hand; there may 
be some chance for me then.” 

“Tam afraid the task is beyond me.” 

“Am Iso bad as all that? I declare you are very 
hard upon me, Bee. I don't know, I’m sure, what I 
can have done to merit such an opinion. I hope Im 
not too iniquitous to be shaken hands with?” 

He flung himself from his horse as he spoke and, 
holding the rein in one well-gloved hand, came up 
to her, proffering the other for her acceptance. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man of about thirty, 
with an easy carriage, and an air of good breeding 
that stamped him beyond dispute an aristocrat. 
Further, Nature had bestowed upon him excellent 
features, and a paix of fine eyes fully capable of 
expressing a variety of sentiments, and now, as he 
came up on the path beside the girl. looking down 
upon her as she walked along with scarcely slackened 
pace, there was an unmistakable admiration in his 
regard which could not well have been lost upon her. 

“Don’t you think you are just a little too hard 
upon me?” 

“TI don’t see that you need take it in that way,” 
she replied, with an arch laugh, as she put her hand 
into his. 

He retained it for an instant in a gentle pressure 

* Well, I could hardly suppose anything that would 
cast a reflection on your powers if you chose to exert 
them. There is no knowing what you might do with 
me, Bee, if you only tried. Won't you make the ex- 
periment!” 

Beatrice turned her head aside to hide the sudden 
colour his words and tone brought to her cheek. She 
could not disguise from herself the fact that such a 
question as this might easily have been answered had 
the laugh been absent from his voice. As it was, there 
was just enough seriousness to give point to the 
question and create embarrassment; no more. The 
boundary-line that divides friendship from love had 
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not yet been crossed, though they were certainly very 
near to it—so near, indeed, that to Beatrice the event 
seemed almost inevitable. 

The prospect was one which she contemplated not 
only with satisfaction as commending itself to her 
ambition, but also with the anticipation which every 
girl must feel towards the great event of her life. 
The former consideration had undoubtedly due 
weight, for Percy Dangerfield was the most popular 
as well as the handsomest man in the county. His 
position as heir-presumptive to the rich estates of 
Stanebridyve Park (his brother, Lord Beaumont, being 
a bachelor and a confirmed invalid) gave him a dis- 
tinction shared by few, and caused him to be regarded 





with much favour in society. But though the 
thought of such a social triumph might be very 


gratifying to virlish vanity, it was certainly not her 
leading idea She was not only flattered by his 
preference, but fascinated by his personal attractions, 
and it was just the consciousness that such a feeling 
existed that brought the blush to her cheek as he 
asked the question. 

Whatever degree of seriousness, however, the jest 
night cover, it was not for her to unveil it either by 

k or word, and the fear that she might involun- 
tarily have betrayed her sense of it cased her so 
much embarrassment that for a moment was 
quite unable to give back the bantering retort that 
Her woman’s wit, 


she 


was usually so ready on her lips. 
however, soon came to her aid. 

“Mr. Dangerfield,” said she, “ I have not given you 
permission to call me ‘ Bee.’ ” 

*T know you haven't,” he 
always think of you as Bee, 
Suppose you call me Percy; 
right, wouldn't it?” 

* Indeed, no; it would only make it more wrong 
than before,” she replied, but with a curve of the lips 
that brought out all the dimpies in her chin. 

He laughed 

* Ah, I see you are bent on teasing me; but I don't 
think you are so adamantine as you would have me 
believe. Lift your sunshade a little and let me see 
that smile.” 

Under these bold sallies, Beatrice found it impos- 
sible to preserve an attitude of dignity, so she wisely 
abandoned the attempt, and as they had now left the 
common, and had turned into a shady lane, she con- 
sented to take advantage of the pleasant coolness and 


replied airily, “ but I 
so it comes naturally. 
that would make it 


to slacken speed to a saunter. 

“T suppose you are on your way to The Chase,” 
remarked Dangerfield presently, as he soothed the 
spirited animal he held in check. “Really, I think 
it is very plucky of you to brave this scorching sun. 
I hope your aunt will appreciate your heroism.” 

Bee shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know about that,” she answered, laugh- 
ingly, “but it is such a long time since I went to see 
her last that Iam half-afraid she will have come to 
the conclusion I have eloped.” 

“What a delightful idea! I wonder, Bee, whut she 
would say if you did?” 

“T know very well what she would do,” returning 
his open gaze with a saucy, flashing glance. “She 


would disown me and leave everything to Alma 
Rivers.” 

* Without waiting to inquire into the merits of the 
fortunate man, I suppose!” 

“ Merits! Such a consideration would be out of 
the question. No, Aunt Judith likes to arrange all 
those little matters herself. You know. of course, 
that she and papa are not very good friends.” 

* Well—I imagine something of the sort.” 

“Simply because my mother fell in love with him 
and chose to marry him, instead of accepting Uncle 
Charles, as Aunt Judith wished her to. My aunt 
always fond of Charles, you know, 
because he was so *steady-going’ and ‘ reliable,’ 
all that sort of thing, and papa—well, papa is 
rather different, isn’t he? But she never did under- 
stand him, and now she is always prophesying that 
some dreadful thing will happen to him—that he will 
be swindled, or lose his practice, or come to grief in 


was Uncle 


and 


some way or other.” 

* A very singular notion,” said Dangerfield drily. 

«Yes, is it not strange? But I believe she really 
thinks it will happen, for she is never tired of de- 
ploring Uncle Charles’ death and wishing papa would 
get ‘a steady partner.’” 

* Is there any likelihood, do you think, of his doing 
y” 

“Really, I don’t know; but why should he? 
Things are very nice as they are. Of course, I was 
very sorry when Uncle Charles died, but naturally we 
are better off now that papa has all the practice to 
himself, and I think this talk about a partner is 
great nonsense.” 

“ But you don’t consider the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of your father’s position.” 

Bee laughed. 

“Oh, papa always 
doesn’t he?” 

“ Well, you know a partner is useful sometimes, in 
more ways than one; and. after all, I should not be 
surprised if your father came to think so. At any 
rate, if an interesting youth should be presented to 
day, as the ‘junior partner’ in the firm, 


80 


looks so worn and worried, 


you, some f. 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

“This speech of Dangerfield’s at once brought back 
to Beatrice’s mind the rencontre of the afternoon. 
The stranger who had addressed her as she was 
leaving the house had asked for direction to her 
father’s office. She recounted the incident to her 
companion; but, though he appeared much inter- 
ested, he declined to hazard any opinion as to the 
object of the stranger's visit to Mr. Moreton. 

Chatting thus, they sauntered on, till, coming 
within sight of the lodge gates, Beatrice exclaimed 
with sudden recollection— 

* Here we are at The Chase. 
Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“Oh, not yet. Let ‘us walk down the lane again. 
You need not go in directly, need you?” 

“Yes, indeed I must. What an absurd question.” 

He took possession of her small, ungloved hand 


I must say good-bye, 


with an ostentatious sigh. 
“In that case, I suppose I must resign myself 


to my fate. Well, I’m awfully glad we chanced 
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to meet ; we have had a delight- 
ful walk, haven’t we?” 

“ Oh, answered, 
trying to look unconscious under 
his persistent gaze—“ that is, if 
you like to think so.” 

“Have I bored you so very 
then 


very,” she 


much, suppressing a 
smile of amusement. 

“T am afraid you have made 
and that I shall 
visit short,” 


me very lat 
have to cut my 
she replied seve rely. 
“Well, you shall 
you like. 
“T think you must have for- 
gotten you are holding my hand.” 
He laughed, and came a step 
nearer; she felt his magnetic 


go now, if 
Good-bye.” 


eyes fixed on her. 

* You are very original, Bee,” 
he said in a curious tone of voice 
that alike restraint 
and hesitancy ; “I have not for- 
I am only waiting for 
you to say—‘ Good-bye, Percy.’” 
of her little 
artless coquetries, both by his 


expre ssed 
gotten. 
Surprised out 


tone and manner, she drew back, 
meeting his full gaze with an 
upward questioning glance. The 
changeful expression of eyes and 
lips, the varying colour in her 
cheeks, the subtle blending of 
resistance and surrender in her 
whole attitude and bearing, com- 
pleted the fascination she exer- 
cised over him. Overmastered 
by an impulse with which he 
had for some time been dally- 
ing, he leaned forward. For an 
instant she felt his dark hand- 
some fave close above hers, his 
lips so near her own that they 
almost met. 











Startled and con- 














fused, yet fully conscious of the 

possibilities of the situation, she 

yielded unresistingly, for a brief moment to the close 
hand-clasp in which he held her. It wasa moment of 
breathless suspense, but it passed like aflash. Before 
she had time to recover herself, he suddenly released 
her, and, drawing back, stood facing her with an ex- 
pression of mingled apology and defiance, 

Instantly her latent indignation was on fire. 

“Pray forgive me,” he ventured lamely, abashed by 
the lightning glance her eyes bestowed on him. “I 
forgot myself.” 

She did not condescend te reply, but, with a 
haughty movement of her head, turned towards the 
entrance gates. Stepping quickly in front of her, 
however, he interrupted her progress. 

“ Please don’t go away like that. 
ofend you. 


I didn’t mean to 
Indeed, I am really very sorry. What 
more can I say?” 


“She did not condescend to reply” 


But Beatrice was in no mood to accept such excuses 
with a good grace. 

“Perhaps the least said about it the better,”’ she 
replied coldly, and, with a gesture of dismissal, she 
passed him by and, entering the gates, left him to his 
own reflections. 

He watched her till she was out of sight, then, 
remounting his horse, rode away down the lane, 
whistling softly to himself as he went. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it. sd TENNYSON. 
BEATRICE entereC the grounds of The Chase in a 
very perturbed frame of mind. The incident which 


for one brief instant had seemed like a crisis in Ler 
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destiny had ended in a manner calculated only 
to touch her pride and outrage her sense of self- 
respect. Clearly after this there could no longer be 
the same intimacy between them. Either the delight- 
ful intercourse which for some few months past had 
been gradually growing to a climax must altogether 
cease, or else—— 

Well, a*ter all, there was another alternative. 
Percy Dangerfield would, of course, see things as 
clearly as she did, and would certainly now follow 
some definite line of conduct. She would not believe 
otherwise than that he was in earnest; the marked 
and open attentions he had lately shown her could 
only mean one thing. That he might simply be 
amusing himself was an idea too intolerable to her 
pride to be entertained for a moment: she put that 
on one side. But, if he cared for her, why did he not 
speak? Well, perhaps there was some reason that 
prevented his doing so. The thought restored her 
equanimity. She decided to suspend harsh judgment 
of his conduct till she was quite sure no better ex- 
planation than that already given was forthcoming. 
In the meanwhile, however, she could not do other- 
wise than show by her manner the resentment his 
present behaviour so justly merited. 

Absorbed with such reflections, she walked quickly 
up the avenue, her indifferent gaze resting idly on the 
cool masses of foliage, green on green, through which 
the quivering light fell, and on the broad stretches of 
chequered shade on the pathway before her. Not till 
the green vista ended in a blaze of colour, as she 
came in view of the terraced garden, and of the lawn 
that stretched away beyond, did she return with com- 
pletely restored complacency to the things of the 
immediate present. 

As her roving glance took in the whole scene 
opened out to her vision, her attention was arrested 
by a figure seated under a large cedar on the lawn. 

Miss Carruthers, to judge by her attitude, was 
taking an afternoon siesta. She was leaning back in 
her comfortable lounge-chair, her ample silk skirts 
falling in stiff folds round her; a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief, placed over her face to keep off the flies, 
nodded gravely with each vigorous respiration; while 
her plump ringed hands were clasped resolutely on 
the periodical which had evidently served its purpose 
of beguiling her slumbers. 

Bee’s light footfall on the velvety lawn made no 
sound to disturb the sleeper, and it was not till the 
girl had come up quite close, and had been regarding 
her aunt for some moments with an amused smile 
that that lady opened her eyes and, seeing dimly a 
shadow before her, awoke with a start. 

“ Why—why— Beatrice, my dear!” 

“T hope I didn’t disturb you. Aunt Judith,” said 
Bee, the laugh vibrating in her silvery treble. 

Miss Carruthers drew herself up to an erect posture, 
an attitude admirably calculated to sustain her dig- 
nity as mistress of The Chase. She was decidedly 
a fine woman, though she looked somewhat elderly 
for her years, a slight attack of paralysis, which 
obliged her always to use a walking-stick, having 
left its mark on her general appearance. Notwith- 
standing this slight infirmity, her energy of manner 
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left no question as to her mental vigour. She 
was pre-eminently shrewd and capable, not to say 
autocratic. 

She polished up her eye-glasses severely as she 
repiied to her niece's insinuation. 

*Distu:» me? Oh dear, no; I have not been to 
sleep. I was merely closing my eyes for a few 
moments, this light is so strong. How long have 
you been standing there !” 

“Only a minute or two. 
here.” 

Miss Carruthers settled her gold-rimmed pince- 
nez on the end of her nose. 

“You find it hot, I daresay. You should not have 
walked such a day as this. Sit down, child. You 
shall have some tea. Did you see Alma anywhere 
about?” 

“No,” said Bee. suppressing a yawn as she sank 
into a chair: “ but here she comes.” 

As she spoke Miss Carruthers’ companion, Alma 
Rivers, approached them across the lawn. She 
walked with a quick, buoyant step, and there was a 
decision and energy, a freedom and grace, about her 
whole bearing that gave her the air of one more 
accustomed to command than to obey. Dignity and 
independence were the characteristics one would have 
noted first, yet it was not these qualities that gave 
her so marked an individuality. Rather it was a 
certain subtle sense of restlessness observable in her, 
suggestive of the latent forces and unsounded depths 
of an undeveloped nature. 

Her face, oval in contour, somewhat classical as to 
features, and purely pale in complexion, might, in 
point of spirituelle refinement, have served for the 
model of a saint; but that indescribable absence of 


How deliciously cool it is 


serenity and repose portrayed too strongly the 
human element to admit of such idealisation. 


Especially in her eyes, which were singularly beauti- 
ful and full of intelligence, was this expression dis- 
cernible. Clear and liquid, they shadowed in their 
luminous depths the undefinable longings of a soul 
hedged in within the limits of a narrow experience 
and just awakening to the consciousness of an un- 
discovered region beyond its ken. 

As she came nearer, Beatrice rose and went forward 
to meet her. The contrast between the two girls was 
very striking as they stood together. Beatrice with 
her golden hair and bright piquant face, full of 
dimples and arch curves that showed themselves 
responsive to every light and playful mood. seemed, 
in her fluttering white draperies, symbolical of the 
sunshine in which she stood. Alma, taller by several 
inches, and far more stately, appeared, in comparison 
with her companion, to be invested with an almost 
classic coldness and severity. The habitual serious- 
ness of her expression had in it just a touch of 
scornful hauteur as received. rather than 
responded to, the light kiss that Beatrice left on her 
cheek as they greeted one another. 

“I saw you coming,” said she, as Beatrice resumed 
her seat, “so I have just been up to the house to tell 
Martin to bring tea at once. I am sure you will be 
be glad of it.” 

* Indeed I shall be most grateful, 


she 


I only hope 
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Martin will be quick,” said Bee, flushing consciously 
under Alma’s calm, critical gaze. “But I didn’t see 
you anywhere. Were you in the shrubbery?” 

“No; I was in the conservatory talking to 
Andrews.” 

Beatrice drew a long breath of relief, and at once 
gave her undivided attention to her aunt, who was 
by this time sufficiently roused up to deliver her 
mind concerning the neglect of nearly a fortnight. 

“Oh, you needn't make any excuses, my dear,” 
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The arrival of tea at this juncture created a little 
diversion, but no sooner was it poured out and handed 
round than Miss Carruthers returned ayain to the 
attack. 

* What about Tuesday? Oh, I think I remember. 
Miss Moreton and Mr. Moreton had the honour of 
dining at Stanebridge Park, and in the evening Mr. 
Dangerfield drove Miss Moreton home. I think that 
is correct, isn’t it ?” 

“I believe so,” Bee admitted reluctantly, 


AlbeT EC Sterner 
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“As she came nearer, Beatrice rose and went forward to meet her."—p. 10. 


Miss Carruthers was saying, regardless of the fact 
that her niece had scarcely spoke: a word. “ J know 
all about it. Miss Beatrice Moreton has caught the 
golf-epidemig, thanks to Mr. Dangerfield, and that 
occupied three or four days last week. Then on 
Saturday there was a very important reception at 
The Royal, presided over by the Hon. Percy Dan- 
gerfield, etc., and on Monday Miss Moreton gave a 
garden party, which, I understand, was attended by 
all the élite of the neighbourhood, Mr. Dangerfield 
included. On Tuesday—what happened on Tuesday, 
Alma?” 

“You seem to be very well up in my little affairs, 
Aunt Judith,’ interposed Bee, half-langhing, half- 
annoyed. “I must be an important person if the 
Stanebridge Gazette chronicles all my engagements 
so faithfully.” 

“TI think Dr. Dale impersonates a private gazette 
with a good deal of ability,” said Alma. “ But 
here’s Martin. Shall we have the table here, Miss 
Carruthers?” 


“Where was your father, pray. that he did not 
return with you?” 

* He had business with Lord Beaumont. 
not home till late.” 

“Dear me! what a convenient arrangement. 
on Wednesday ?” 

“On Wednesday I had to go to Leyton shopping,” 
interrupted the girl, with rising colour. 

“Shopping, eh? I’m afraid you’re a shocking 
little spendthrift. Bee ; but better that than making 
yourself the talk of the town with that Percy 
Dangerfield.” 

Bee's blue eyes flashed angrily. 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
such a thing of me?” 

“ Rubbish, child; of course people will gossip if you 
are constantly seen about with the man. Your father 
has no business to allow it. But he never had any 
proper sense of duty. Well, what now?” 

“Only that, if you are going to say unkind 
things avout papa, I think I had better go.” She 


He was 


And 


Who dares to say 
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had risen, and was drawing on her gloves as she 
spoke. 

You know the 
match was never of my choosing, but it’s natural 
you should stand up for your father. Well, never 
mind, we won't talk about it. But look here. Bee : 
don't encourage Perey Dangerfield. 


* Nonsense, Beatrice, sit down. 


I don't approve 
of him, even as an acquaintance, and as to anything 
further—I may as well tell you at once that I would 
not hear of it. You must understand that, should 
you marry against wishes, need expect 
nothing from me. 
too often.” 

“It is very kind of you to give me due warning, 
Aunt Judith: I shall be sure to remember it,” said 
Bee, tossing her head. 

Miss Carruthers regarded her niece attentively. 

* T hope it doesn’t come too late! There is nothing 
between you, I suppose ?” 

“No,” replied the girl sharply, half-angry, half- 
relieved that the answer must be in the negative. 

“That's right. Let me impress it upon you, then, 
as a guide for the future, that, were you to marry 
Dangerfield, not a penny of mine would you get.” 

“Very well, Aunt Judith. But, after all, you 
might put your money to very much better use than 
by leaving ittome. I might make ducks and drakes 
of it in a year or so.” 

It was not often that Beatrice showed such evident 
signs of losing her temper. She was too well used to 
her aunt’s sharp tongue, and also too easy and care- 
less by nature, to allow speeches of this kind to make 
any serious impression on her spirits. But to-day 
their passage-at-arms involved important issues, and 
the girl could not all at once adjust her mind to this 
practical view of a momentous question. 

Beatrice had been brought up in the expectation of 
being her aunt's heiress, a circumstance which gave 
her additional importance in Stanebridge society. 
She was the only child of the pretty wilful Beatrice 
who had been the pet and idol of Miss Carruthers’ 
younger days. The elder by many years, Judith 
had been as a mother to the young sister who had 
otherwise been motherless from babyhood. She had 
played with her, supervised her education, chaperoned 
her in society, and in their home life watched over 
and tended her with the most jealous and rigorous 
care. But Beatrice had disappointed her sadly. Out 
of all her suitors she had chosen the brilliant but 
erratic Julius Moreton, younger brother in the well- 
known firm of Moreton Brothers, even in preference 


my 
I have seen mistakes made once 


you 


to the elder, Charles, whose sound good sense and 
sterling character had recommended him to the 
shrewd and sensible elder sister. 

The marriage was a great trouble to Miss Car- 
ruthers, but she wisely refrained from useless op- 
position. She contented herself with a perpetual 


grudge against Julius (particularly after her sister's 
death), who, however, took it very good-humouredly, 
magnanimously affecting to regard her prejudice as 
a natural infirmity of the feminine mind. 

Mrs. Moreton’s early death made Beatrice the 
younger doubly dear, and though, as the girl grew up, 


it became evident that she had inherited much of her 








father’s disposition, Miss Carruthers loved her niece 
as’ entirely for her own sake as for her mother’s. 

Beatrice was thoroughly conscious of this, and in 
some m-asure responded to the affection, but the con- 
flictimng element caused by the feud with her father 
prevented much demonstration of feeling on either 
side. 

Beatrice was not altogether sorry to-day when it 
Was time to bring her visit to a close. As she was 
expected home to dine, Miss Carruthers ordered the 
carriage soon after tea to convey her back, at the 
same time affectionately demanding of her niece a 
promise to spend a long day at The Chase at an early 
date. 


CHAPTER III. 


“A crowd of hopes 
That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
Born out of everything I heard and saw, 
Fluttered about iy senses.” 
TENNYSON. 


In the meantime, the stranger, having obtained the 
information he required, continued his way, and 
presently found himself in the heart of the borough. 

Stanebridge might almost be described as a town of 
one street; but the varying width of this thorough- 
fare, combined with that structural irregularity 
noticed at its upper end, and preserved throughout 
its entire length, redeemed it from being uninter- 
esting. 

It was, in fact, a curious mixture of the modern 
and the medieval, and, though a manufacturing town, 
was full of surprises for the artist and the anti- 
quarian. The old staple trade of the place still held 
its ground, in spite of the new and flourishing off- 
shoot known as Leyton, a few miles distant, and in 
consequence large factories and warehouses suited to 
the modern development of the industry had grafted 
themselves upon the decaying relics of the ancient 
village that royal fuvour had dignified into a 
borough. 

Amongst these modern upgrowths more than one 
ancient hostelry with latticed windows and gabled 
roof preserved its old-time dignity as best it might, 
while on either side staring factory windows over- 
looked its wide courtyard. Even the fine old church 
of St. Botolph, whose dauntless front bore traces of 
the battering-rams of Cromwell's Ironsides, though 
beyond the original boundaries of the town, was some- 
what encroached upon by small dwellings and 
business places. A narrow strip of green, however, 
and a fine avenue of limes kept the secular element 
from intruding too nearly on the sacred precincts. 

Half-way down and intersecting High Street was 
Market Square, the heart of the borough, from 
whence radiated all its activities. Here all the 
principal offices of the professions, all the best shops 
and most important places of business, might be 
found. The large space in the centre was still used, 
as in olden times, for vending purposes on certain 
days of the week, and then Stanebridge presented a 
lively appearance. But on other days—and this was 
one of them—business was apt to be slack, and 
thus as the stranger entered the Square, glancing 
round with careless curiosity at the landmarks of 
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bygone glories, his progress was watched with con- 
siderable interest by little groups of idlers about the 
shop-doors and at the street corners until at last, 
arriving at his destination, he disappeared within the 
imposing doorway which bore the inscription in black 
letters, ““ Moreton Bros., Solicitors, First Floor.” 

Julius Moreton, now the sole surviving member of 
the well-known firm, was sitting in his private room 
absorbed in some papers, when his clerk brought in a 
card bearing the name of “ Raymond Stirling.” 

His face brightened as he glanced at it. 

“Show him in, Fripp.” 

A moment later the young man was ushered in, 

“How do you do, Mr. Stirling? Glad to have the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance. Pray be 
seated,” said Mr. Moreton, rising and offering his 
hand with a peculiarly bright and cordial smile. 

He was a man of about five-and-forty, though he 
looked younger. He had a fine physique, a handsome 
face, and a pleasant manner that impressed one 
instantly with a feeling of good fellowship. 

His dress was faultlessly neat, his whole appear- 
ance fastidiously correct, yet there was nothing about 
him suggestive of the typical lawyer. On the con- 
trary, he had an air of easy carelessness that invited 
one to forget his profession, and look upon him solely 
asa gentleman amongst gentlemen, a man amongst 
men. 

Raymond Stirling, feeling for the first time the 
firm grasp of the hand and the keen, observant blue 
eyes looking him over from head to foot, fell at once 
under the spell of his personality, and for a moment 
felt quite overwhelmed with the sense of his own 
insignificance. The warmth and friendliness of his 
reception, however, served to reassure him. 

Though a stranger in person, the young man was 
already known to Mr. Moreton, correspondence having 
previously passed between them. He was, however, 
an unexpected, albeit not unwelcome, visitor. 

The two men sat down opposite to one another and 
entered at once into the business in hand. 

“TI understand; Mr. Stirling,” said the lawyer, 
“that you are not at present a qualified solicitor. 
Am I to infer that you simply wish to invest capital, 
and would become a sleeping partner? ” 

“No,” replied Stirling. ‘If I become a partner, I 
wish in due time to take a share in the practice, but 
of course, prior to that I must finish serving my 
articles, for you are quite right in supposing that I 
am not yet qualified. It is unusual, perhaps, for a 
man to enter so late on his profession, but until 
quite recently I have had other views.” 

“Ah yes, just so. Luckily for those of us who are 
not slaves to orthodoxy, there is no restriction as to 
age in matters of this kind.” 

“The plan that occurred to me was that I should 
obtain suitable investment for my capital by at once 
buying a share of a practice, and entering the office 
as an articled clerk until qualified for the duties of a 
principal. AsTI understand you are seeking a partner, 
I came to ascertain whether such an offer would meet 
your requirements.” 

Mr. Moreton leaned 
thoughtful smile. 


back in his chair with a 


* The amount you desire to invest is, I believe :- 
“ Three thousand,” said the young man briefly. 
“Ah yes. Well, Mr. Stirling, to be quite candid, 

my object in seeking a partner since the death of 
my lamented brother is principally on account of 
the responsibilities of my position. I may say the 
growing responsibilities, for, as I shall presently show 
you, our connection is by no means confined to this 
town. I feel that a practice such as ours is not to be 
worked single-handed, and I will own to you that, 
though additional capital has its value, it is not quite 
all that I am looking for.” 

Here he paused, poising a silver-handled paper- 
knife in his smooth white fingers with an air of 
meditation. Raymond Stirling, fixing his eyes on the 
window-pane, beyond which nodded the leaves of a 
fine old acacia in the courtyard, waited in silence for 
him to proceed. 

“ However,” continued Mr. Moreton presently, “I 
fully recognise the advantage of having a young and 
energetic man as a colleague. Capability, of course, 
comes with experience, and experience with years. 
From what I have heard, | have every confidence that 
in due course we should be able to conduct business 
together on equal terms. If you on your side are 
satisfied with the conditions you propose, I see 
no reason why we should not come to an agreement. 
Of course, will have every opportunity of 
looking through our books before entering into 
any contract.” 

“T am extremely obliged to you, Mr. Moreton,” said 
Stirling, with the quick impulsiveness of youth and 
inexperience, “ but Iam sure such a proceeding will 
be quite unnecessary. The name and reputation of 
Messrs. Moreton are sufficient guarantee. I need not 
put you to that trouble.” 

Julius Moreton smiled, and let the paper-knife slide 
gently on to the table. 

“We are an old-established firm,” he replied, “and 
are fairly well known, but I need hardly say you are 
at liberty to make investigation for your own satis- 
faction. However, we can enter into further details 
later. You will oblige me by dining with me this 
evening, when we can talk more fully on the subject. 
Oh, don't trouble about ceremony” (as the young 
man glanced at his morning dress); “we are quite 
plain people. My daughter will be pleased to see you. 
In the meantime, as I have an engagement which will 
detain me for a short time, you will perhaps like 
to look round the town?” 

Raymond acquiesced, very well satisfied with the 
prospect before him, and for an hour or so indulged 
himself with reflections on the possible future—not 
without some reference to the enchanting vision that 
had dawned so unexpectedly on his pathway earlier 
in the afternoon. He was conscious of a thrill of 
delightful expectancy when, on being rejoined by 
Mr. Moreton, he found himself being reconducted 
towards the upper town; still more so when they 
actually turned into the very portico from whence 
she had issued. 

Beatrice, who had returned shortly before the 
arrival of the two gentlemen, had already made her 
toilette and was in the drawing-room when the guest, 
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conducted by her father, made his appearance. She 
had been advised of his coming, and the recognition 
was therefore no surprise. 

When her father brought him forward, saying, 
* Beatrice, let me introduce Mr. Stirling—my daugh- 
ter,” she from her low by the window 
and, extending her hand with a bewitching smile, 
said— 

“ We have met before, I think.” 

“IT think so too,” auswered Raymond, bowing low. 
Then, in reply to a questioning look from Mr. 
Moreton—* | believe I am indebted to Miss Moreton 
for a kind direction to your office this afternoon.” 

Bee laughingly, and with many bright glances 
towards Raymond, gave her father a description of 
the little incident. 

Meanwhile the young man’s attention was riveted 
on the lovely animated face of his voung hostess as 
she stood with her small pink-tipped fingers resting 
lightly on her father’s arm. No wonder, thought he, 
that Julius Moreton looked with conscious pride on 
the pretty girlish figure and sparkling face that 
reflected with every movement aud expression the 
careless, buoyant energy of his own character. 

She, in her turn, was observing him also with 
curious interest, though she was woman enough not 
to betray it. She had noticed at their first brief 
meeting the singularly frank and open expression of 
his countenance, and the grey eyes, clear and earnest, 
but not without a gleam of humour. 


rose seat 


Now, on a 


closer inspection, she perceived that his face, though 
beardless and boyish, was not altogether that of a 
boy. There were strong lines of resolution about his 
firm, well-cut mouth and chin; his brow bore the 
unmistakable stamp of intellectual superiority ; nor 
were there wanting to his features and expression 
evidences of a refined and sensitive nature. It was 
scarcely possible to look at him without being im- 
pressed with a sense of soul-existence dominating the 
outer life, and though certainly not handsome in the 
strictest acceptance of the word, his was a face that 
seldom failed to win for him confidence and esteem. 

All this Bee vaguely saw and felt as her glance fell 
on him from time to time. She also saw that she had 
already made a conquest, and the consciousness gave 
a delightful piquancy to her conversation. 

“Ts this your first acquaintance with Stanebridge, 
Mr. Stirling?” she asked, as they sat at dinner shortly 
afterwards. 

“ My first, Miss Moreton, but I trust it is but the 
beginning of a long acquaintance,” said Raymond, 
‘oryetting prudence and professional etiquette. 

Bee looked at him with a smile of inquiry. She 
would not pretend to know the thought that was in 
his mind. 

“I trust we shall see a good deal of Mr. Stirling,” 
said her father indulgently. “But mind, Bee, no 
gossiping for the present. It is a matter of business, 
an? you are sworn to secrecy.” 


“ Pray don't take away my character, papa. I don't 
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frequent clubs, and I’m sure that’s where all the 
yossiping is done. What with Colonel Grey, and Dr. 
Dale, and—Mr. Dangerfield. a secret has very little 
ehance in Stanebridge. We women don’t need to do 
anything.” 

Mr. Moreton gave a dry, amused laugh. 

“ By the way,” he remarked, turning to Raymond, 
“you probably know Dangerfield, brother of Lord 
Beaumont, who owns most of the property about here.” 

“Oh, indeed. You mean the Hon. Percy Danger- 
field? Yes, I have met him, though I can't say I am 
personally well acquainted with him.” 

There was a note of disparagement in Raymond's 
voice that Moreton was quick to notice. Bee, how- 
ever, did not perceive it. 


“You have met in London, I suppose? Mr. 
Dangerfield goes a good deal into society,” she 
remarked. “I often wonder how he can endure to 


spend so much time in such a quiet little place as 
this.” 

“The probability of the Park estates soon passing 
into his hands is perhaps sufficient to account for his 
interest in it,” said her father, and turned the con- 
versation to other topics. 
when Beatrice had left the dining- 
room, and the two men were alone together, Julius 
Moreton, reverting to the subject, remarked casually— 

“Speaking of Dangerfield, I should tell you that 
he is a client of ours, and a great man in these parts, 
so you will probably see a good deal of him if you 
settle here. As a matter of fact, he is master of The 
Park already in all but name.” 

“Indeed. He is a very popular man, no doubt.” 

“Oh, immensely ; 


Afterwards, 


keeps everything going here. 
Poor Beaumont, you know, is a hopeless invalid, and 
leads quite a hermit’s life. Noone but his physicians 
and attendants—:ayself excepted—ever sees him.” 


“ Poor fellow !” said Raymond compassionately. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied the other, stroking his blond 
moustache with a thoughtful air. “A miserable 
sort of existence.” 

He might have added, “A good thing when such 
a useless encumbrance is cleared away,” had he spoken 
that which was in his mind, but something in the 
face of the man who sat opposite to him checked 
such a thought from finding expression. 


CHAPTER IV. 
** Pray you bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome ; for it is 
A way to make us better friends.” 
SHAKSPERE. 


RAYMOND STIRLING left Stanebridge that night the 
prospective junior partner in the solicitors firm. A 
lengthy conversation on professional matters had fol- 
lowed that pleasant little dinner at Claremont House, 
with results satisfactory on both sides. 

That day marked an epoch in Stirling's life. Not 
only had he taken the first steps towards entering on 
a professional career, but he had for the first time 
experienced that subtle stirring of the heart that 
surely comes to all of us sooner or later. 

He carried the vision of Beatrice away with him. 
During the ensuing weeks she was continually in his 


mind—so much so, in fact, that at last, quite un- 
consciously, all his plans for the future became 
coloured with her presence. 

The terms of the somewhat unusual agreement 
which was shortly afterwards entered into were not 
generally known in Stanebridge. Mr. Moreton had 
been expected to procure a colleague ; apparently he 


had taken an articled clerk instead. Only a few 
knew that Stirling had invested capital in the 


business, and that he was actually, though not yet 
nominally, a partner in the firm. 

Beatrice, who liked to believe that she possessed 
her father’s confidence to the utmost, was in the 
it was who decided that her aunt 
should share it also. It was true that she had treated 
with contempt the notion of a partner when it 
emanated from Miss Carruthers; but now that her 
father saw the desirability of it, she was ready 
enough to accept it, and, such an agreement of ideas 
being of rare and remarkable occurrence, it seemed 
to her that the opportunity of conciliation it afforded 
was too good to be thrown away. 

She therefore made an exception in her aunt's favour 
when, on the day that the agreement was drawn up, 
her father incidentally remarked to her that. as Mr. 
Stirling's position was not yet public property, the 
fact was not to be mentioned. 

Rather to her surprise, Mr. Moreton hesitated and 
demurred. 

“TI don’t see why. 
he said. 

Beatrice laughed. “It is all very well to say that, 
she answered, “but she will make it her business 
whether we want her to or not. Very likely she will 
ask me point-blank. And if she does, I can’t tell 
stories.” 

“No one asks you to, goosie. 
fence the question. 
know.” 

“ But this is the very thing Aunt Judith has been 
worrying about, and as she does not tvo often approve 
of anything you do, why should she not be told?” 

“Why? Because, my dear, one never can tell 
which way the wind will blow. Women are as 
changeable as weather-cocks.” 

“What nonsense, papa ! 
want to offend Aunt Judith.” 

“TI should rather think you don't, particularly as, to 
the best of my knowledge, she has made no will yet. 
Upon my word, Bee, if anything displeased her, I 
wouldn’t give a toss-up for your chances. Ten to one 
Alma would ste» into it.” 

“Very likely indeed,” retorted Bee, as the recollec- 
tion of her aunt’s warnuig concerning Percy Danger- 
field flashed through her mind; “and so I should 
think it would be to my interest to make a confidante 
of her in a matter that’s sure to please her, especially 
as she is bound to know it sooner or later.” 

** Goodness, Chick,” replied Mr. Moreton, laughing, 
“don't snap my nose off. Have your own way, and 
tell your aunt what you please—only mind you make 
her understand it is confidential. Naturally, Stirling 
does not care about posing as a principal till he is 
properly qualified,” 


secret, and she 


It’s no business of your aunt's,” 


” 


But surely you can 
You are not bound to tell all you 


Well, anyhow, I don’t 
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‘* And how long will that be, papa?” 

*Ob, not long, I suppose, if he gets through his 
‘Final’ all right. I think he is a smart fellow.” 

* What made him come to you, I wonder? 
suppose he was studying in some lawyer’s office?” 

“Yes, he was with Cathcart and Little at Lincoln’s 
Inn. But the firm is changing hands, and Stirling 
wisely took his chance while he could get it. I heard 
of him through Dangerfield, though his name has not 
been mentioned in the matter. That’s between our- 
selyves—you understand, Bee? Now don’t ask any 
more questions; I’ve told you quite enough.” 

The day following this conversation was the one 
which Beatrice had arranged to spend at The Chase. 
Childishly pleased with her own importance, and 
eager to hear her father for once commended for 
discretion, she seized the first opportunity of impart- 
ing the momentous intelligence. But her sanguine 
spirits received an unexpected check. 

Miss Carruthers heard her calmly and in silence to 
the end. Then, with an omincus sniff, she took off her 
glasses, polished them up, and resettled them on the 
end of her nose. 

“ Partner, indeed,” she remarked drily—‘a very 
useful sort of partner, I must say. Why didn’t your 
father ask Dawkins ” (mentioning the staid butler who 
was an old institution at The Chase) “to join him. 
Dawkins, I’ve no doubt, has saved a very decent 
little nest-egg, 
knowledge of jurisprudence as this young greenhorn, 


and has probably quite as much 
to say nothing of an irreproachable character.” 

«Mr. Stirling is not a greenhorn,” said Bee indig- 
nantly. “Papa says he is very clever, and that he is 
sure to pass his ‘ Final’ at the next exam.” 

“Oh, indeed; and what about experience, pray? 
But that counts for nothing with you young people. 
Well, it is exactly what I should have expected of my 
brother-in-law.” 

Here Alma, who was accustomed to act as guardian 
of the peace, interposed with a question. 

“Did you say his name was Stirling, Bee?” 

“Yes; do you know him?” 

“T knew some people named Stirling once. 
name reminded me; that was all.” 

“Perhaps he belongs to the family,” said Bee, 
following up the diversion with alacrity. “How 
many there? And did you know them 
well?” 

“Yes,” replied Alma, flushing slightly, “ but it was 
a long time ago, when I was a child, or, at least, quite 
young. My mother and Mrs. Stirling were great 
friends, and they lived near us at Endersleigh.” 

* Were they a large family?” 

“There were only two girls ; 
I believe.” 

* And how many sons? What a long time you are 
coming to the point, Alma.” 

“You are very impatient, Bee. There was one son ; 
his name was Raymond.” 

‘Raymond! Why, then, of course, this is the same. 
I shall ask him about you.” 

“Pray don't,’ said Alma hastily. “It is seven 
years since I heard anything of the family. They 
left Endersleigh for the sake of Raymond’s education 


The 


were 


both are married now, 


a short time before my mother died, and—well, I lost 
sight of my old friends after that.” 

“Dear me! that seems a great pity,” said Miss 
Carruthers with interest. 

In all the three years Alma had lived under her 
roof, she had never learned as much as this of her 
young companion’s personal history. Alma 
habitually reticent, and seldom spoke of 
Even now she seemed to do so under protest. 

But Miss Carruthers, if self-centred, was not devoid 
of quick and kindly sympathies. Even while Alma 
was speaking a sense of the girl's lonely position 
struck her with new force, and she at once decided 
th.t this old friendship, on which apparently Alma 
had set some store, should be renewed. 

Accordingly she intimated her intention of inviting 
Mr. Stirling, as soon as he was settled in Stanebridge, 
to dine at The Chase—a change of tactics which still 
further disconcerted Beatrice, for the obvious reason 
that this was an honour only enjoyed by her father 
on the most formal occasions. Indeed, with the 
exceptions of periodical business visits, intercourse 
between Miss Carruthers and her brother-in-law was 
restricted to Sunday morning, when it was Mr. 
Moreton’s privilege to conduct the lady from the 
family pew to her carriage—a duty which he invariably 
performed with his usual grace and guod humour. It 
was a public recognition of relationship admirably 
adapted to preserve the balance between friendliness 
and actual hostility and, in the eyes of the world, 
secure the lawyer's reputation from compromise. 

For the rest, as Miss Carruthers scarcely ever went 
beyond the limits of her own grounds, it was little 
matter for surmise that she was never seen at Clare- 
mont House; while, as far as Beatrice was concerned, 
the omission was a matter of no concern, for she liked 
to be absolute mistress in her own aomain, 

Julius Moreton looked decidedly annoyed when 
Beatrice ruefully told him the results of her visit. 

“It’s just your aunt's perversity, my dear, and quite 
what I expected,” he said, biting the end of his 
moustache. “ Wants to get all she can out of him, I 
suppose. However, we can’t raise any objection. He 
won't care to go very often, that’s one thing. We must 
get up a little dinner-party in his honour as soon as 
he’s settled, and introduce him to a few nice people. 
Of course, you must ask Alma to meet him—it can't 
be helped. But certainly it is very provoking.” 

* What is provoking, papa?” said Bee, not quite 
seeing the drift of this last remark. 

But the lawyer only patted her cheek for answer, 
and, ignoring her question. went out on the terrace for 
an after-dinner promenade. 


was 
herself, 


CHAPTER V. 
“The old love, and the new.” 


A DAY or two later Percy Dangerfield dropped in at 
the office in Market Square, and, finding the principal 
preparing to leave, joined him in his walk home. 

‘So you have come to terms with the youngster,” 
said he, as they went up High Street together. 

“Yes. He made me a very fair offer, you under- 
stand, and—well, I think he ‘ll suit all ways,” 
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«T should say he is just your man.” 

“Of course, he will be only a pupil. Business 
matters will not be discussed before him.” 

“Oh, no—certainly not. I take it there will be no 
need for initiation just yet. He has a good deal to 
learn.” 

“Yes. And he won't need to be taught much, I 
fancy he is a man with ideas.” 

“What? A trifle strait-laced? Oh, he ‘ll get over 
that. He's young yet.” 





“He was directed to the garden, where he found her.’—p, 18 


“ Very true.” 

“ And what of the ‘ Rosada’?” He lowered his tone 
to a confidential murmur as he mentioned the name. 
“ Any more shares gone?” 

“Hawkins (old pork butcher in Shin Street, you 
know) has taken ten. Grimsby, of the Red Lion, 
twenty.” 

“And the old lady—Miss Carruthers? Any use 
there?” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear fellow. You don’t catch 
her going out of Consols or railway stock. The Rosada 
may go to rack and ruin as fast as it likes, but she 'J/ 
never put a penny into it. She is very sensible—for 
& woman—my sister-in-law.” 

“Oh, well, can’t be helped, though it’s a pity. We 
want all we can get just now. You did not mention 
my name in the matter, 1 suppose ?” 

“As a shareholder merely. Between ourselves, I 
don’t think it would have been a bait.” 

“No. Iam not much in favour I am afraid.” 
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“ Well, you see, those who are, are few in number,” 
said Moreton, laughing apologetically. 

“T could hardly count on her interest, I suppose, 
in case of putting up for the borough?” he said, add- 
ing mentally, ‘‘or her consent in case of proposing 
marriage to her niece?” 

They had reached Claremont House by this time. 
Moreton was about to turn in, but Dangerfield 
stopped. . 

“Can't come in this evening, thanks; I have an 



























appointment at six. By the way, will you oblige me 
with another £50? Beaumont has a stingy fit on, so 
one dare not mention the cheque-book just now.” 

Moreton’s brow darkened with a momentary frown, 
but he answered in his usual genial tones— 

“Fifty? Very good. Will to-morrow suit you?” 

“ Admirably, thanks. I’m ashamed to trouble you, 
but there are several little matters to be cleared up 
before I go away. I must run over and see how things 
are going on as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes, certainly. Will you look in to-morrow?” 

“Thanks, yes. Remember me to Miss Beatrice, 
please. Good-bye.” And, shaking hands, he hurried 
off, as if bound on an important errand. 

As a matter of fact, Dangerfield had not the moral 
courage to meet Beatrice. Indeed, since their parting 
at The Chase gates, he had purposely avoided doing so, 
for he knew that on that occasion he had gone further 
than his intentions warranted, and that she had just 
cause to resent his behaviour. 
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That hasty and indiscreet action on his part had 
put him in an awkward dilemma. Had it been the 
outcome of an honourable attachment, he might easily 
have explained away her resentment, for he had an 
excellent opinion of himself, and fully believed that 
were he to ask her to marry him she would at once 
accept. But this was exactly what he had, at present, 
no intention of doing. Fascinated as he was, he was 
still sufficiently awake to his own interests to see that 
such a thing was out of. the question. The very fact 
that Beatrice’s prospects entirely depended on her 
marrying a man approved by her aunt—and such he 
well enough knew he was not—decided the matter as 
far as he was concerned. 

As it would be quite impossible to make Beatrice 
understand this view of the question without creating 
very unpleasant relations between them, he felt that 
his only alternative was to withdraw under cover of 
an immediate flight. 

The business of which he had spoken to Moreton 
was quite sufficient excuse for his leaving Stanebridge 
somewhat suddenly. He would not, however, go with- 
out seeing Beatrice once more. For many reasons 
it was unpleasant and undesirable that there should 
be any spirit of unfriendliness between them. He 
was anxious to regain her esteem, and, as far as was 
possible without compromising his liberty, reinstate 
himself in her favour. 

Accordingly, having made arrangements for de- 
parture, and having paved the way for the interview, 
by informing his friend Moreton of the fact, he called 
one morning at Claremont House, at an hour when he 
was sure of finding Beatrice at home. 

He was directed to the garden, where he found her 
at the end of a shady path, dangling her garden-hat 
by the ribbons to make sport for a tiny kitten that 
gambolled and frisked round her. In her fresh blue 
cotton gown, and with the sunlight glancing on 
her blonde head, she looked so fair and dainty 
that Dangerfield involuntarily gave a sigh of im- 
patience over the restrictions that circumstances 
imposed upon him. 

As soon as she caught sight of him she stopped 
playing with the kitten, and came forward, but 
slowly and with a certain restraint in her manner. 

“Am I so fortunate as to find you alone at last?” 
he said, holding her hand just a moment longer than 
he need have done. 

** At last,” she repeated. 
was so very inaccessible.” 

“You can hardly be surprised that I have not 
intruded,” he replied illogically. ‘“ You were angry 
I hardly felt myself for- 


*T was not aware that I 


with me, you remember. 
given.” 

* No, I don’t remember. It is too foolish a thing to 
keep in mind. We will forget the episode, if you 
please. I hear you are tired of Stanebridge. I am 
not surprised ; we are very dull aud stupid here.” 

“T am afraid you have been misinformed, Bee. 
Stanebridge is never dull to me. It could not be 
when But you do not surely think that is the reason 


»” 





for my going away! 
“Really, I have not thought anything at all 
about it.” 











“No, of course not. I deserved a snub, and T havé 
got it.” 

“You are going on the Continent, papa says.” 

“Yes, to Spain at any rate.” 

“Tt will be very jolly, no doubt.” 

“T have business there. I am not going for 
pleasure, though you seem to think it.” 

Beatrice glanced up at him as he walked bes’ le 
her; there was a blue gleam of fire in her eyes. 

“Tt is very absurd of you,” she said, speaking 
quickly and with energy, “and very wrong, too, | 
think, to make such pretences ——” 

But here she stopped abruptly, for she caught h’s 
gaze fixed on her with peculiar earnestness. 

“TI came to say good-bye, Bee,” he said quietly. 
“Don’t be unkind, and spoil our last moments 
together. I shall have to live on a memory for a 
long, long time, you know, and I should like it to 
be a happy one.” 

It was not in Beatrice to resist such an appeal as 
this. She had been feeling very angry and disap- 
pointed in him—quite as much on account of his 
recent neglect as for the offence that was the cause 
of it. But the tone of melancholy that pervaded 
his words and manner effectually overcame her dis- 
pleasure. Softened and subdued, she allowed him 
without protest to take her hand and place it on 
his arm. 

The hour that followed passed like a dream—to 
her, at any rate, who was conscious of nothing but 
his presence. Slowly they paced the garden path 
under the shadow of the trees, while she listened to 
his low soft voice telling of the separation that lay 
before them—a separation which he contrived to 
make her understand was in some mysterious way 
inevitable, though a matter of reyret. What meaning 
his words were actually intended to convey was not 
easy to define, but though, whenat last they parted, no 
word of love had been spoken, no present token of 
regard exacted, and no promise of remembrance 
given, there yet remained a subtle sense of something 
that “might have been”—and this to the youthful 
mind has an indescribable charm of its own, The 
cosc-colour of romanticism conceals much that 
through a more prosaic medium appears in all its 
native baldness and worthlessness. 

But indefinite idealisms, however fine and _ lofty, 
do not form a very satisfactory basis for a permanent 
sentiment. After events certainly proved it so. 

About a month after Dangerfield’s departure 
Raymond Stirling settled down in his new quarters. 
His coming brought a fresh element of interest into 
Beatrice’s life. 

Circumstanees threw them a good deal into each 
other’s society, for, as Raymond had no friends in 
Stanebridge, Mr. Moreton cordially assured him of 
the open hospi:ality of Claremont House. Beatrice 
seconded with charming grace her father's invita- 
tions, and soon it became quite the custom for him 
to drop in to five o'clock tea either with or without 
Mr. Moreton. 

It was on one of these occasions that he and Alma 
met for the first time. 

Alma was making a cali «+ Claremont House, It 
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fras not an At Tlome afternoon. and the two girls 
vere alone. They had been talking of Stirling 
and of the forthcoming dinner-party in his honour. 
Beatrice had expressed a polite hope that her aunt 
would honour the occasion with her presence. Alma 
discouraged the idea; Miss Carruthers’ habits were 
so confirmed, she did not think it likely she would 
accept. At least, then, Alma would come’? No, 
Alma did not think so. She did not care to leave 
Miss Carruthers. Beatrice knew that she seldom 
did so. 

“But are you not anxious to see your old friend!” 

“Until [ Aare seen him I can hardly tell,” was the 
somewhat cold reply. ‘‘Seven years is a long time. 
It allows scope for a good many changes.” - 

Notwithstanding this assertion, Alma’s colour rose 
perceptibly when at this juncture Raymond was 
She turned away to hide it, but there 
for Bee’s attention was now fully 
taymond, as he advanced, had eyes 
for no one but Beatrice. It was not till he turned to 
acknowledge the introduction that he looked at her 


announced. 
was little need, 
occupied, while 


companion. 

“Miss Rivers! Is it A/ma 2?” he exclaimed, going 
towards her eagerly with outstretched hand. 

“T needn’t say ‘Is it Raymond ?°” she answered, 
with an archness quite foreign to her usual stately 
gravity. 

He stood, holding her hand. carried away for the 
moment by the pleasure of the unexpected meeting. 

“TI have so often thought of you, and wondered 
what had become of you. We were such friends in 
the old days, were we not?” 

‘Yes ; and now we shall be near neighbours. Will 
you come and see me some time?” 

“Most certainly, if I may. We shall have a great 
deal to talk about.” 

Beatrice, meanwhile, looked on with suppressed 
impatience. It was very nice that the friends had 
met again, but she did not care to see them tev much 
absorbed in one another. Alma, however, too well- 
bred to monopolise a guest. soon brought her visit to 
aclose. Raymond escorted her to the carriage, which 
was waiting for her at the door. 

“I may come soon, Alma, may I not?” he said as 
he shook hands. 

“TI shall bé delighted ; come as soon as you can,” 
she answered with her brightest smile. 

she drove away with the strange new feeling of 
one who has stepped across the borders of common- 
place experience into an undiscovered world ; while 
Raymond, on the other hand, returning to the drawing- 
room, soon fell once more under the fascinating 
influence of his charming hostess, in whose presence 
even this newly restored friendship passed out of mind. 

From the first moment of seeing her, Raymond 
Stirling had fallen irretrievably in love with Jeatrices, 
and further acquaintance served only to strengthen 
and deepen his first feelings. He was neither long in 
discovering the fact nor long in acting upon it. 
Indeed, action outran thought. 

For a few weeks everything was forgotten in this 
one absorbing interest. He was constantly in her 
ciety Wherever she went he was invariably to be 
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seen in attendance. Other admirers, of whoin Beatrice 
had her full share, felt their own insignificance and 
instinctively made way for him. To have disputed 
such a quiet but masterful determination would 
have been folly. 

As for Beatrice, until the climax was reached, she 
scarcely realised the strength of the influence he was 
gaining over her. In this respect it was an experience 
altogether different from that other which preceded 
it. In the former instance she had walked with open 
eyes to the edge of the precipice and looked over; in 
the latter she was unconsciously drawn as by the 
magnetism of a superior force. It was little wonder 
if, under the influence of so ardent 2 courtship, the 
memory of Dangerfield’s doubtful and half-hearted 
wooing paled into insignificance, and finally became 
completely obliterated. 

There came an evening at last when, as they sat to- 
gether on the verandah at Claremont House, Raymond, 
in simple but earnest words, told Beatrice all that was 
in his heart. He could not see her face distinctly, 
twilight had gathered in over the fair prospect of 
gardens, orchards, and meadows ; only the dim lamp- 
light in the deserted room behind streamed through 
the open window into the fragrant night. And yet 
he knew that, as she listened, her heart was stirred 
with a tumult of responsive feeling. The downeust 
glance, the breathless silence, the trembling of her 
hand in his, interpreted her answer. 

In a moment she found herself clasped in her lover's 
arms, and felt his warm kisses on her upturned face. 

“We have known each other sach a short time, 
darling,” he said presently, looking down on her with 
a deep joy in his eyes. “Are you sure that you can 
love me!” 

“I do love you, Raymond,” she answered earnestly. 

“But when you find out all my bad points—what 
then!” 

* I don’t believe you have any,” she said with con- 
viction. “ You're always—nice.” 

He shook his head, stroking her blonde hair tenderly 
the while. 

“Oh, my darling, you don’t know.” 

“ And don’t care either, so long as you always love 
me. Shall you do that, Raymond ?” 

He kissed her again and again for answer. In that 
moment she felt that she had never realised before 
what it was to be loved. 

Afterwards, the other side of the question had to 
be faced. Never in his life had Raymond felt more 
nervous than when confronting his partner next 
morning. But after a little conversation it dawned 
upon him that Mr. Moreton had been awake to the 
drift of affairs for some time past. so that he was 
relieved from the necessity of saying a great deal. 

Raymond thought that Beatrice’s father scarcely 
treated the matter with becoming se.‘ousness, It ap- 
peared to afford him more amusement. than anything 
else ; but, if he did not exactly give his consent to the 
marriage, he certainly did not withhold it. 

Before the week was out. it was known from one 
end of Stanebridge to the other that Beatrice Moreton 
and Raymond Stirling were “ engaged.” 

(To be continued.) 











JACOB. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


““Was not Esau Jacob's brother? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains and 
his heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness.”—MALACHI i. 2, 3. 


HEN we pass in review some 
of the lessons which we may 
learn from the fate of the 
hunter Esau, we learn the 
peril of life’s low ideals ; the 
power of life’s crucial mo- 
ments; the continuity of 
life’s irrevocable _ retribu- 
tions; the anguish of life’s 

fruitless tears. But, brief as is the history, it 
involves yet another set of lessons no less memor- 
able—partly, indeed, identical with these, partly 
contrasted with them, partly complementary to 
them—in the life-story of the younger brother, 
Jacob. These let us now consider. The 
fortunes of Jacob are indeed too eventful, his 
character too complex, to allow any attempt at 
exhaustive analysis; but whether the brief moments 
which we shall now devote to them be well spent 
or ill depends, as always, far less on the preacher 
than on the hearers. If we have humbly asked 
God’s Holy Spirit to be with us, then, however 
feebly the subject be treated, it may have been 
well for us to be here, because we shall then learn 
something which will aid us in this our daily 
difficult endeavour, in which may God give us 
all grace to be truly in earnest—the daily difficult 
endeavour to choose the good and not the evil, 
and to give our hearts and lives to God. 

1. “Was not Esau Jacob’s brother?” saith the 
Lord: “yet I loved Jacob, and hated Esau.” 
Does not our first instinct almost rebel against 
this appeal? Do we not incline to prefer the 
elder, for all his frank earthliness, to the younger, 
with his mean servilities and subterranean shifts ? 
Are not our symrathies more readily given to 
the wild independence of the Arab than to the 
cringing prosperity of the Jew? Yet there the 
sentence stands; and not the Book of Genesis 
only, but all Scripture—and not Scripture only, 
but the long centuries of human history, set the 
seal of confirmation to the sacred verdict. Supe- 
rior, not only to the obscure and insignificant race 
of Esau, but even to all the noblest races of the 
world, the descendants of Jacob have ever been 
a royal priesthood, a peculiar people ; the Aryan 
prevailed in war and civilisation, but in all other 
things the Semite conquered his conqueror. If 
Japhet has dwelt in the tents of Shem, Shem 
at least has shattered the monstrous idols and 
checked the moral enormities of Japhet. The 
Greek with his exquisite art and radiant complete- 








ness, the Roman with his iron will and imperial 
organisation—both with all their beauty and all 
their grandeur, have been less to the world, and 
done less for the world, than the despised and 
hated Jew. From the Greek came the ideals of 
art, from the Romans the laws of government— 
but salvation was of the Jews. We go to the 
great souls of classical antiquity for noble thoughts 
in noble utterance: but in our Bibles we find 
nobler thoughts in yet nobler utterance on pages 
not stained as are those others with many a foul 
fancy of sin and shame, but pure as the crystal 
aud healing waters of the river from the throne of 
God. To millions of the human race even Greece 
and Rome, and all that their greatest thinkers 
have uttered and all that has been uttered by 
the myriads whom those thinkers have inspired, 
are of less moment than that one small volume 
which inshrines the inspired wisdom of a despised 
and narrow race. And the reason of this is the 
fact that, more than any other nation, the Hebrew 
realised the intense grandeur and infinite suprem- 
acy of the moral law, and saw that the greatest 
and most awful aim for human life is not culture, 
but conduct. This has been pointed out by a 
recent writer, whose free vindication of the unap- 
proachable value of the sacred writings is all the 
more memorable from the matter with which it is 
mingled, and the source from which it comes. 
On this larger problem—on the cause why to the 
Jew, with all his faults, were intrusted the oracles 
of God—I need dwell no longer; but let us, in 
the narrower limits of the text, see why Jacob, who 
seems to concentrate all the worst faults which 
we associate with the lowest type of Jewish 
character, is yet preferred to his more gallant 
and manly brother. That question not only 
may, but must, have for each one of us a deep 
importance. 

2. Let me reject at once two solutions of it. 
Some would settle it on broad grounds of pre 
destinated election and arbitrary decree, and would 
confuse our understanding with reasonings high 
of freedom and foreknowledge, will and fate— 

“ Free will, fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, 
And find no end in wandering mazes lost.” 
Others think it sufficient to silence us with the 
triumphant assertion—full indeed of force as an 
appeal to our ignorance and an illustration of our 
dependence, but, as an argument, revolting to our 
moral sense—that we are but clay in the hands 
of the potter—that God may treat us as He 
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wills. Others, again, argue that we must not 
judge Jacob’s sins as though they were sinful, 
because Scripture records them without distinct 
condemnation, and because he may have been 
acting under Divine directions. I would not 
only reject all such solutions ; I would go fur- 
ther, and say that in its proper logical issues the 
first seems to be blasphemous, and the second 
deplorable! If there be two things that Scrip- 
ture teaches us more absolutely than anything 
else, one is that God is no arbitrary tyrant, 
but a merciful, loving, righteous Father ; and the 
other is that the moral law, in its inviolable 
majesty, infinitely transcends the wretched idols 
of the theatre which men have called their 
theories of inspiration. To extenuate murder 
and defend meanness, because Jael committed 
the one and Jacob was guilty of the other, would 
be to build the house of our moral obedience on 
the sands, and to use the dead letter to slay the 
living spirit. No; of this we may be certain— 
that, if God chose Jacob, it was because the true 
nature of Jacob was intrinsically worthy of that 
choice ; and if Scripture records with the sovereign 
impartiality of truth, his deadly baseness, God 
loved him in spite of those acts of baseness, not 
because He inspired or sanctioned their commis- 
sion, which, by whomsoever defended, seems to 
me an odious thought. 

3. There, then, the text stands: “Jacob have I 
loved, and Esau have I hated;” and, kefore 
entering more closely into the lessons of it, two 
remarks seem alone admissible to exteruate its 
difficulty. All sound criticism realises that the 
relatioa of langwage to thought is largely modi- 
fied by the special idiom of each nation; and it 
is certiin that, according to the Hebrew idiom, 
the strong antithesis of the text connotes less than 
it asserts, being but a more intense way of saying 
that, in comparison with his brother, Esau neither 
deserved nor received the approval of his God. 
And a second abatement—though not removal— 
of the difficulty lies in the fact that Jacob seems 
worse to ys because his faults were essentially 
those of an Oriental, and are therefore pecu- 
liarly offensive to the heart of a true Englishman. 
And long may falsehood and meanness be utterly 
abhorrent to our Northern character! Never- 
theless, it is not this or that excellence which 
constitutes virtue, nor this or that failing which 
constitutes vice; and our special national scorn 
of Jacob’s deceitfulness does not make it one whit 
more contemptible than Esau’s animalism. We, as 
men or as nations, may have our favourite vices ; 
but, in the sight of God, he is vicious who, in any 
form, chooses the evil and not the good ; and he is 
virtuous who, whatever be his failings, yet does, on 
the whole, make the law of the Lord his one 
guiding principle—who, as the very basis of his 


being, does try, be it ever so inconsistently, to love 
justice, and to do mercy, and to walk humbly 
with his God. 

4. And surely herein lies the first great moral 
of these two lives. That which is holy is not to 
be cast to dogs. Esau lost the blessing because 
he recked not of it; Jacob gained it because 
his whole soul yearned for its loftiest hopes. 

Is not this, then, a high lesson for all, but most 
of all for those who still are young : that men, on 
the whole, do win what they will; that they do 
achieve that at which they resolutely aim; that 
they do become that which they consistently 
desire ? 

“That low man with a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it; 

That high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it ; 

That seeks the world here—should he seek the next, 
Let the world mind him; 

This throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking, shall find Him.” 

This is perfectly true in worldly things. How 
often in fiction, how often in history, how often 
in daily experience, does a youth make a vow, 
however difficult, and plough his way to its fulfil- 
ment through every obstacle! He belongs to a 
ruined family, and will retrieve their fortune ; 
he is acquisitive, and will die a millionaire ; he 
loves power, and will climb upwards from step to 
step till he is great ; he loves glory, and he makes 
his name common and victorious in the mouths 
of men. There is nothing difficult in all this. 
Almost any one of you who sit on those benches 
might be almost anything you choose. It only 
needs the strong will, the intense purpose, the 
prompt and watchful seizure of opportunities, 
the steady, undeviating use of means. 

“There is a deep nick in Time's restless wheel 

For each man's good ;” 
and all experience confirms the assertion that if 
a young man says “I intend to be this or that 
before I die,” then the chances very strongly are 
that this or that he will be. It is not genius, but 
it is energy, purpose, determination, the power 
to say “I will” and “* can,” that makes the dif- 
ference between men’s careers. “If you love 
learning,’ says the Greek proverb, “learned you 
will be.” “To the persevering man,” says 
the Persian poet, “the blessed immortals are 
swift.” Speaking broadly, you may be any- 
thing you like; only remember that the best 
prayer to utter is that which a tempted and un- 
happy English princess wrote, with a diamond, 
on her castle window— 

“Oh! keep me innocent, make others great!” 


If you strive alone or primarily after earthly 
things, you will have them indeed, but God will 
withal send leanness into the bones. Be rich, be 
famous, be powerful—if you like, you can; but 
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remember that if you like this alone, then, though 
you pluck the Dead Sea apple, it will but fill your 
mvuuth with dust and bitterness, and if your 
purpose raised you even as it raised Severus 
from the rank of a Roman soldier to the 
spleudours of an imperial throne, you would but 
be foreed to say with him, “ Omnia fui, et nihil 
expedit” (I have been everything, and all is 
equally in vain.) But there is one ambition which 
is worth the absorbing devotion of a human 
being ; one treasure that neither thief can steal 
nor rust corrupt ; one object that is neither a fitful 
fever in the pursuit nor a bitter disappointment 
in the fruition. It is the ambition of holiness ; 
it is the treasure of eternity ; it is the object of 
seeing the face of God. And oh, the difference 
between the two pursuits ! 

All other lives may be summed up as they are 
summed up by the medieval poet: “ Jnitium 
cecitas, progressio labor, error omnia ;” but this 
is to be in harmony with whatever is best and 
greatest in the universe, and to drink out of God’s 
pleasures as out of the river. 

5. And notice what a difference is made by 
different ideals. Each of these twin-brothers lost 
and gained much more beside their immediate wish. 
To him who set his affections on things above was 
granted also the land flowing with milk and honey ; 
for him who loved the world was the waste heritage 
among the dragons of the wilderness. Broad and 
deep as the ocean is the difference between their 
destinies ; for Esau it was to eat and drink. and 
rise up and go his way, and live the life which 
the brute beasts have in common with mankind, 
until more and more, like many a gallant and 
manly fellow after him, he dwindled into the 
slave of unruly appetites, and there crept over 
him that hard apathy which follows their indul- 
gence. When we catch the last glint of the 
sunset upon the clump of spears with which, in 
impulsive passion, he came forth to slay the 
brother whom, with impulsive generosity, he for- 
gave, we hear of him no more, except that, from 
him and fiom his heathen wives there sprang 
a long line of brigand sheykhs, of whose dynasties 
the only petty record snatched from fortunate 
oblivion is that one of them found something 
or other—some say “mules,” others say “hot 
springs,” and it matters extremely little which 
—as he was feeding the asses of his father in the 
wilderness. But Jacob went on to be the honoured 
ancestor, not only of kings and priests and law- 
givers—not only to count a Moses and an Aaron, 
and a David and an Isaiah, and a Paul and a 
John, among his sons to be—but to be the Hero 


Eponymous of a chosen generation, and a fore- 
father of Him in whom all the nations of the 
world are blessed. 
think mainly of messes of pottage ; 


When we think of Esau, we 
but with the 








name of Jacob we recall the angel-haunted steps 
of the ladder between heaven and earth, and that 
long night under the stars of Peniel, when, in 
victorious faith, he wrestled, as in visible presence, 


with the Unseen and the Unknown. Esau the 
rough becomes by scornful memorial Edom the 
red ; Jacob the supplanter becomes Israel the 
Prince with God. 

6. But let us mark the next solemn lesson : that, 
however lofty be our aims, we must not, in order 
to hasten them, deflect, were it but one hair’s- 
breadth, from the path of perfect rectitude. Oh! 
that many a great and eminent society—oh ! that 
many a good and high-minded man—had but 
rightly understood this great yet simple lesson— 
that we may xot do evil that good may come; 
that, behold! obedience is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken thin the fat of rams. Jacob inherited 
the blessing because his faith yearned for its 
spiritual promises ; but, because he compassed its 
immediate achievement by a crime, therefore, 
with the blessing, there fell on him a retribution 
so heavy, so unremitted, that, when in extreme 
old age, he looked back on that Iliad of woes— 
his own troubled and miserable life—he could 
only say that few and evil had been the years of 
his pilgrimage. So that, in his life, as in Esau’s, 
we see again alike the certainty of retribution, 
and the frightful which there so 
often is between the retribution and the crime, 
See how, again and again, the supplanter is 
supplanted, the cleat cheated, the mean main 
meanly dealt with. As he had palmed off a 
shameful personation en his father, so was a 
shameful personation palmed off on him. As he 
had defrauded Esau, so Laban defrauded him. 
As he had lied to Isaac, so his sons lied to him. 
As he had wounded his brother in his tenderest 
affections, so do his children wound the tenderest 
affections of his favourite son. As he had slain 
a kid to deceive his aged father, so did his sons 
slay a kid to dip in its blood that coat of many 
colours which made him believe the horrible story 
of his Joseph’s death. For every tear-drop that 
his baseness had forced out of the eyes of others 
a thousand floods of anguish and bereavement are 
wrung out of his own. From the land of his 
inheritance he was an exile for the greater part of 
his life, and an exile at his death; and he had 
himself to fawn with cringing servility, to bend 
seven times to the earth in abject terror at the 
feet of that wronged brother over whose descend- 
ants his posterity should rule. Oh! for ali who 
are wilfully transgressing the laws of Cod, for all 
who are not cleansing their ways by taking heed 
thereto according to God’s word, is there no sad 
and solemn warning here? Does it not prove 
that the sins the righteous must be 
punished | that forgiveness of sins is something 
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wholly different from remission of consequences ? 
Will God spare scorners, when He so little spares 
His saints? If the cedars of Lebanon be shaken, 
what shall become of the briars of the wilderness? 
If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear ? 

7. For mark well that, in spite of all which 
stained his life, Jacob was still a patriarch and a 
saint. You must not judge of him as a whole by 
the instances, so faithfully recorded, of his guilty 
plottings. The men who commit the most glaring 
sins are not always the guiltiest men, nor is it 
always the careful Pharisee who has the best 
right to stone the adulteress or scorn the Publican. 
At some point of contact with strong temptations, 
or sordid motives, a man’s life often contracts a 
stain; but you must as little judge ef all his life 
by that as you judge of the blue, crystalline 
depths of the stainless and inviolate sea by the 
wrack and scum of that salt fringe where its 
shallowest wavelets have licked the shore. What 
makes a life reprobate is, not sins, but sin; and 
the radical distinction between the good man 
and the bad is not changed because the bad 
man is redeemed by excellencies, or the good 
man humiliated by faults. Is not the summer 
sky still the summer sky, though some dark 
clouds may dim its brightness? and the wintry 
midnight still the wintry midnight though bril- 
liant meteors may flash amid its storms ? 


And surely there were at least two main 
respects in which Jacob was greater, better, 


worthier, than Esau. 

The first is this: the sins of Esau’s life were, 
so to speak, the very narrative, the sins of 
Jacob's life were but the episode, of his career. 
Esau’s merits were on the surface; his godless- 
ness, his faithlessness, his reckless levity, his 
conceited sensualism, were the very substance 
of his being; and, on the other hand, Jacob’s 
baseness was indeed an element in his character, 
but the faith, the holiness, the spiritual unity 
which that baseness degraded and belied —that 
was his inmost self. Of two flints that you pick 
up upon the shore, one may have a superficial 
glitter, but, when broken with the hammer, its 
texture throughout is dull and while 
another may, on the outside, be rough and ugly, 
but strike it open, and throughout the heart of it, 
unseen before by any human eye, you may find it 
lined with crystals as of amethyst, “purple with a 
dawn that never was on land or sea.” St. Paul 
would have sketched the characters of Esau and 
he would have said, and 
truly, that Esau was 6 qQuxixés, the carnal, the 
natural, the animal man; and Jacob 6 mvevuarixds, 
the spiritual man ; and they who are called by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. Yes, the 
false and shallow world may vaunt the ainiabilities 


coarse ; 


Jacob in two words: 


of the godless, and point the finger of scorn at the 
inconsistencies of the holy—but God knoweth His 
own elect, and the quiet light which falls from 
heaven shall disclose the letters of His name 
upon their foreheads, even though the blush of 
guilt has been sometimes there. 

8. And there is this further difference between 
these two: that, whereas the character of Esau 
was not so much faulty as one great fault, there is 
not the faintest sign that he ever repented of his 
He found, you will remind me, no place for 
repentauce, though he sought it carefully with 
tears! Yes; but that verse does not mean that 
he tried to be sorry, and to amend, and to receive 
To no man ever, thank God! 
in this life is the merciful gate of that repentance 
That verse means only that, so far as the 
blessing was concerned, the doom was fixed, and 
no tears of his could alter the irrevocable ; but, of 
that repentance which is the utter prostration of 
the soul before God, willing to suffer any conse- 
quence so He take away His wrath from us—of 
that total change in the character of the heart and 
the course of the life, of that sin forsaken, which 
is the surest sign of sin forgiven-——in Esau’s life we 
find no trace. “ Qualis ab incepto” might be the 
motto of his, as of so many a character. But how 
different in this respect is Jacob’s life! Amid all] 
its misfortune I seem to read between the lines a 
yet deeper and deadlier misery, and to hear, in the 
troubled voices, a yet more exceeding bitter cry 
than that which, for one moment, rent Esau’s 
heart. If you despise the supplanter, think you 
thas, in the long healing agony which transformed 
the supplanter into the saint, Jacob never learnt 
to despise himself? In those long nights—when 
his hair was wet with the Syrian dews, and his 
heart yearning, like the heart of the prodigal, for 
the home he loved—-think you that, amid the 
visions of the old blind father whom he had 
grieved, and the generous twin-brother whom he 
had defrauded, and the loved mother whom he 
should see no more, there never rose another figure 
which filled him with self-scorn and loathing at 
the wretched recollection of his own greedy du- 
plicity ? It I understand him rightly, the purging 
fires which scattered away the thick dross from 
Jacob’s soul were kindled to a whiter heat by 
shame than by calamity, and there was many a 
moment when he would have forfeited the very 
blessing to purchase back the lost innocence by 
which it had been gained. For is there any 
agony like the healing agony of shame, when the 
mocking tempter holds up the mirror to our evil 
self, and says that fool, that idler, that churl, that 
hypocrite, that base, pernicious, corrupt creature 
was you? Is there any misery like that? Yet I 
believe that Jacob felt it, and in feeling it—since 
shame is a spiritual thing, and no mn is so vile 


sin. 


God’s forgiveness. 


closed 
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and desperate as the shameless man—he was 
better than his brother. For look what struggle, 
what confession, what repentance, this shame 
wrought in him! His sins might look more 
repulsive than Esau’s, but Jacob’s sins were the 
violation of his true character, while Esau’s were 
the very outcome of his. 

9. Oh, my brethren, the continuity of godliness 
is the choicest gift of all, and innocence is better 
than repentance. 

But when the soul has once gone astray, the 
only thing possible is to return again; and by 
such repentance—partially even in this world; 
wholly, we trust, in the world to be—God restoreth 
our souls. If Jacob were indeed so despicable as 
we are apt to think him, let it teach us, when we 
look into our own bad, deceitful hearts, that God 
can find mercy, yea healing, yea sainthood, yea 
heaven itself, for such as we! We hate his intol- 
erable subterfuges, and doubtless they were hateful; 
but while we condemn him, are there no sins as 
bad or worse in our own, it may be, unregenerate 
hearts, and is it no comfort to know that even as 
the art of man forms out of the tar, and pitch, 
and the very slag of the furnace, the loveliest 
colours ; that even as 

“The glowing coal 
O’er which the frozen beggar spreads his hands, 
Is of one essence with the diamond 


That on the haughty forehead of a queen 
Trembles with dewy light” 


—gso, even out of such as we are, even out of the 
poorest and vilest natures, God can create His saints 
and sons? So far from the scornful thought, “Can 
such as Jacob the liar, and David the adulterer, 
have ever been dear to God ?” let us rather say that 
such is His mercy, that even we, less holy than 
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Jacob, less sincere than David, less penitent than 
the thief upon the cross, less remorseful even than 
the son of perdition, may yet by His grace be 
sanctified into nobleness ; that God will not break 
the bruised reed of our utter strengthlessness, or 
quench the smoking flax of our smouldering faith! 

10. One word more. We see, in the case of 
Esau’s red pottage and ravenous hour, that one 
failure under sudden temptation may be alike the 
ruin and the epitome of a man’s career, because 
the impulse of the hour is nothing less than the 
momentum of the life. But while we bear in 
mind that lesson, let us not forget that this awful 
erucial momenc of a life may be a crisis for good 
no less than for evil. On such a crisis depends 
the loss or the safety of the soul. Such a crisis 
came to Jacob when, in that dread hour beside 
the Jabbok, his soul wrestled so mightily in the 
lone agony of midnight prayer. Times there are 
when the grace of God stirs sensibly within us ; 
when conscience awakens ; when the self-conscious- 
ness of guilt dawns on the soul of the sinner like 
an aching light ; when, hardened as he is, he is 
moved, or half-moved, to fling himself on his 
knees before his God, vowing to forsake all evil and 
to follow all good. Such a thought, followed by 
a firm resolve, such a resolve followed by faithful 
action, such action supported by watchful prayer, 
is nothing less than the conversion of the soul. 
Oh! may not even this be such a moment for 
some soul? If so, in the name of God let none 
resist it! Mow, and we may be His. It may need 
but one strong effort of the will, but one intense 
and earnest cry for the help of the Spirit, to make 
us His for ever, to redeem us from the thraldom 
of Satan into His perfect freedom—from death 
and darkness into His marvellous and holy light. 
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BY MAJOR ARTAUR GRIFFITHS. 


|HE day of rest is in marked contrast to the 

é’) week-day ; not only is it observed with all 
Ca due reverence, but it brings a welcome 
change to all, both bond and free. There isa general 
cessation of toil, no one works ; there is no dutydone 
but such as is indispensable in the regular prison 
routine. The whole place (cells, corridors, passages) 
has been swept and garnished the previous after- 
noon. Everythingis spick and span, the prisoners 





have had clean linen served out to them, the 
warders wear their full-dress frock-coats of good 
The call bell rings half an hour 

The Queen’s lodgers 
Peace, stillness, perfect 
watchmen 


blue broadcloth. 
later on Sunday mornings. 
are not roused till 7 a.m. 

calm, reign everywhere ; the night 





have patrolled the halls till the last moment, 
noiselessly in slippered feet, for they always wear 
“ sneaks ” or cloth covers like galoches over their 
shoes. No sound is abroad but the occasional 
twitter of the impudent sparrows who, respecting 
neither bolts nor bars, have flown in through the 
open corridors or chance holes in the roof. 

The first person astir is the principal warder 
cook, who on Saturdays sleeps inside the prison, 
so as to be up betimes and attend to the prepara- 
tion of meals. In a place where food is strictly 
limited to a specified allowance, where everything 
is accurately weighed and tested, cooking takes a 
very prominent place. Already about 4 a.m. one 
of the night watchmen has started the gruel 
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(skilly), the porridge, and the cocoa ; all of them 
are simmering in their several coppers when 
the master cook arrives. Next the night 
watchmen are relieved by the day duty officers ; 
the second cook has “let out” his men to 
assist in the kitchen ; the rolls are called, slops 
emptied, washing water given in to the cells. 
Then a warder from each ward or landing takes 
four cleaners or orderlies down to the kitchen 
to fetch the breakfasts, the cans of steaming 
gruel, the trays of small loaves of brown or 
wholemeal bread. Breakfasts are served as 
follows: first, a warder to unlock, then a 
prisoner with a mug or scoop with which he 
ladies the right quantity into each man’s tin, 
then a prisoner with his bread-tray in both 
hands and walking backwards to prevent pilfer- 
ing, last of all another warder to finally relock 
every cell door. 

After breakfast nothing much happens until 
the chapel hour. Now those prisoners who 
have “gone sick” are visited by the surgeon or 
his assistant, and if the case is urgent are sent 
across to the infirmary at once. There is no 
regular cell inspection, the governor or his 
deputy makes no round; there is no “taking 
of reports,” no adjudication of pains and 
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penalties for misconduct. All this will stand 
over until Monday ; even those awaiting pun- 
ishkment, unless it is for outrageous acts of 
violence or defiance, turn out to go with their fel- 
lows to chapel. About 9.36 the chapel bell rings 
for the first service, that of the Roman Catholics, 
who in large prisons are usually “located” or 
lodged in one part of the prison near their own 
chapel. The bell for the Church of England 
service follows about ten a.m. 

Both on marching to chapel and when seated 


within it, the various classes and categories of 
prisoners are kept strictly separate from each 
other. Males and females approach the chapel by 


different roads, enter by different doors, and occupy 
different divisions, pews, or places apart. Among 
the males, too, the convicted are kept from the 
unconvictéd, and the debtors from both. The 
women are generally seated first, behind a screen 
or within a curtained-off, railed-in enclosure. They 
are, of course, visible to the chazJain, but to no 
one else but their own officers. Except for their 
treble voices heard in responses and hymns, their 
presence at the service would be unknown. Now 
and again, however, an attempt to signal or com- 
liunicate has been tried by individuals of opposite 
sexes ; when a dry cough persistently repeated in 
the female pew finds an answer in another part of 
the chapel, it affords a shrewd suspicion that 
friends are trying to use some code made up out- 
side before imprisonment. 

Une other class is unhappily to be found at 


SUNDAY IN THE CELL. 


times in the gaol chapel, a very distinct class, but 
seldom containing more than one representative. 
There is sometimes a “ condemned ” man in prison, 
one on whom the extreme penalty has been passed, 
and who, by the usual custom, is allowed “three 
clear Sundays” before the awful sentence is 
accomplished. A condemned convict, although he 
is never left alone, being associated day and night 
with two warders as guardians, is never permitted 
to see, or be seen by, other prisoners. 

In past times a great effort was made to keep 
prisoners absolutely isolated in chapel. Each 
individual sat in a small compartment or box, 
which he had entirely to himself, and in which he 
was quite shut off and screened from the rest. As 
he also wore a mask in those days when he left 
his cell, there was no question of the completeness 
of his isolation. This practice, both as regards the 
mask and the chapel-boxes, has been discontinued 
in this country, and our prisoners now say their 
prayers associated with one another, although 
always under the watchful eye of their officers. 
A very noticeable feature in prison chapels is 
the warders’ seats, which are raised high above 
the level of the congregation, and dominate every- 
one. From this point of vantage the warders, 
facing their charges and with their backs gener- 
ally to the chaplain, can keep effective control. 
No doubt conversation is sometimes attempted 
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sotto voce, under cover of the music and the re- 
sponses, but detection nearly always follows. As 
a rule, however, the demeanour of prisoners in 
chapel is all that could be desired. 

This plan of separating in boxes is still kept up 
in many foreign countries. Very elaborate arrange- 
ments are made to ensure it. In some prisons 
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very strict, and it is imposed for very long terms 
—for two, three, four, even ten years. Here in 
England has never been 
pushed to this extreme. We have no imprison- 
ment which can be called absolutely solitary. 

A bishop, one of the most eminent on ‘the bench, 
once told a prison governor that the prison chapel 


solitary confinement 
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PRISONERS FILING INTO CHAPEL. 


the boxes converge on the central point, where 
the minister officiates. In Belgium, and occasion- 
ally in France, the prisoners never leave their cells 
for Divine Service. An “altar” is raised at the end 
of thecorridor where there isonly one ; in thecentre, 
where several corridors radiate like the spokes of 
a wheel, and all the cell doors open towards the 
altar at a slight inclination, the cell occupant 
brings his stool to his door and, seated there, has 
just a glimpse of the priest, but of no one else. 
ju these pluces the rule of complete separation is 





service was a pattern to any parish church in his 
diocese. He had been present and had preached 
to the prisoners, as many bishops do nowadays. 
One, the present Bishop of Lincoln, never fails to 
visit and give his ministrations to anyone cast for 
death at the Lincoln assize. 

There can be no doubt that prisoners do, as 
a rule, constitute an excellent congregation. Of 
course, the discipline of the place exercises @ 
sobering effect ; but no rules, however peremptory, 
could produce the heartiness, the obvious pleasure, 
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SUNDAY 


and this without hypocrisy, without any obvious 
desire to curry favour with the authorities, that 
prisoners display at chapel. It is not only that 
their behaviour is exemplary, that they are atten- 
tive, even devout, but they give all responses and 
sing well. Prison chaplains, and a great many 
prison governors, take a deep interest in their 
chapel choirs. All new arrivals are asked if they 
can sing, and at the next choir practice the voices 
of all who give in their names are tried. The re- 
sult is often that really good church inusic is to 
be heard, with part-singing and even solos by com- 
The prisoners themselves are 
On one occasion a man, 
who was a clever artisan and whose services were 
requisitioned for another prison, pladed hard not 


petent performers. 
anxious to do their best. 


to be transferred. 

“ What will become of the singing in my part 
of the chapel if I goaway?” he asked the chaplain, 
whose good offices he sought to keep him back. 

Nor is the assistance given by the prisoners only 
vocal. Now and again a really fine instrument- 
alist is to be met with, for the prison net is wide, 
and sweeps in all kinds of men and women. As 
a rule, however, it is some prison officer, male or 
female, schoolmaster, clerk, or matron, who pre- 
sides at the organ or harmonium. 

Attention does not flag at a prison service 
when the sermon begins if ouly the preacher 
has the sense and the power to hold his listen- 
ers. Peculiar, but not necessarily great, gifts are 
needed in the man who would address prisoners. 
He must first and before all talk to, not at, them. 
He should be earnest, not too doctrinal, sympa- 
thetic, seeking rather to encourage than upbraid, 
to strengthen and support rather than condemn, 
The chaplain should remember that prisoners— 
those who have offended against the law, but who 
are seldom wholly bad—sadly need a helping hand. 
There are those who would amend their ways if 
it were made easier for them, if they were not only 
counselled and warned, but actually assisted. 

Not long ago I heard a prison sermon that 
seemed admirably appropriate. It is not the 
least pledsing of the recollections left with me 
of many Sundays spent in gaol. The text was 
Judges xiii. 5: “And he shall begin to deliver 
Israel out of the hand of the Philistines.” I 
confess | wondered how the preacher would adapt 
these words to his purpose, but I soon acknow- 
ledged the wisdom of his choice as he compared 
Samson’s mission to that which was incumbent 
upon every individual present, and how each, if he 
chose, might deliver himself from the tyranny and 
oppression of his besetting sins. He must fight 
strenuously, but, like Samson, alone; it is the 
personal, single-handed struggle which, if patiently 
persisted in, is to win him deliverance in the end. 

I felt sure, as I gazed upon the mixed types 
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before me, that the words went home. It was a 
small gaol, that of a cathedral city in the centre 
of a country district, and there were representa- 
tives of almost all classes of criminals among the 
limited congregation of barely a hundred souls. 
I could recognise each—the tramp, the vagrant, 
the insubordinate soldier, the first offender, the 
unmistakable old hand , they were of all ages—here 
a boy graduating in crime, there a grey-haired old 
veteran who had followed this profession for years. 
The general character of the faces was nut bad. 
The professors, like Lombroso, who labour hard to 
prove that there is a criminal type easily recog- 
nisable from the plain recurrence of unprepossess- 
ing features and distinctly ugly traits, would have 
found no corroboration for their theories in this 
collection of prisoners. Only one or two were dark 
and brooding, a few wore a siily, half-imbecile 
look ; many had the cunning, furtive, sideleng 
glance that is so often seen in the habitual depre- 
dator ; but others were of good appearance-—one, 
a tramp with < flowing brown beard and a fave 
bronzed by exposure, was actually handsome ; so 
was another, a stalwart, fearless soldier, but whose 
flashing eye betrayed the qu'ck temper and ex- 
plained his crime—that of striking his superior 
officer. This prison congregation might indeed 
have compared favourably (as regards external 
appearance) with an equal number of the general 
population but for the unbecoming prison uni- 
form. a certain air of restraint, and the rather 
prevailing aspect of listlessness, of hopelessness 
amounting almost to despair. But this, [ was glad 
to note, gave place under this preacher's comforting, 
encouraging eloquence to a happier and more 
contented spirit. Icould read upon the changed 
faces almost as plainly as words that some, at 
least, were forming new resolutions, some began to 
hope that their cases were not quite desperate, 
and that with a little more strength of purpose 
they might reform their ways. 

Chapel ended, the prisoners march back to 
dinner, which is fetched and served like the 
breakfasts. No special good fare marks the 
Sabbath dietary, which consists of suet pudding, 
potatoes, and brown bread Bunt it is soon de- 
spatched, and the interval which follows. till 
afternoon chapel is usually devoted to reading or 
writing. Every prisoner has a slate in his cell to 
which he confides his thoughts and hopes ; many, 
like schoolboys, draw out calendars, on which 
they mark off the days as they “roll on” (their 
favourite expression) towards release. The prison 
libraries are under the superintendence of the 
chaplain, who keeps them well stocked. The titera, 
ture covers a wide range—voyages, biographies, 
belles lettres. Only the best of fiction is admitted. 
into the libraries, and some of the best magazines. 
To meet the demand for Sunday reading, books 
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A PRISON SERVICE. 


are exchanged towards the end of the week. 

Besides the ordinary library book, every prisoner 

has his devotional books—Bible, prayer-book, and 

hymn book—which he takes with him to chapel 

He can also have an educational work on applica- 

tion—anything from a simple spelling-book to a 

popular or technical educator, a grammar and 

dictionary of some foreign language. Prisoners 

who are illiterate get regular school instruction, 

and the better educated can always count upon 

the advice and assistance of the chaplain and 

his schoolmasters. 

Afternoon service is an almost exact repetition of 

. the morning. It is, of course, shorter, and by 3.30 
every prisoner is once more relegated to the 
privacy, the silence, and isolation of his own 


separate cell. He remains in it continuously now 
till the following morning, and except at the 
serving of the evening meal (bread and gruel or 
bread and cocoa) there is nothing to distract his 
attention or brighten the monotony of the long, 
lonely hours. But he has ample opportunity now, 
if so disposed, to ponder over, and lay to heart 
the lessons inculcated during the day. Who shall 
say that some do not benefit by them! Prisoners 


are peculiarly susceptible to good influences on 
Sunday. Now for a time, at least, their past is 
forgotten and put aside ; they meet their fellow- 
men on common ground, the gulf between gaolers 
and their charges is bridged over, and all stand 
equal as humble worshippers before the Throne of 
Grace, 
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BUILT HIM AN HOUSE.” 


BY J. F. ROWBOTHAM, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE DEATH OF ROLAND,” “THE TWENTY-FOUR 
VIOLINS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
ED CREEK is a settlement 
>) far in the wilds of West 





Australia which to-day is 

dignified by a more eu- 

phonious name, but at the 
\\ time we write of, some few 

years ago, was called by 

an appellation quite good 

enough to describe the 
motley collection of diggers’ huts it was. There 
was very little beauty about Red Creek, and a great 
deal of squalor. It began its life not long before 
the time when our story commences, being origin- 
ally started with a dozen huts and a liquor store 
by a party of “ prospectors ” who had “ prospected” 
gold thereabouts and determined to settle, at least 
for a time. 

The metal had not been found in such abund- 
ance as to attract diggers en masse from all parts 
of the colony. Nay, Nature had been rather 
niggardly in her supply of the auriferous ore at Red 
Creek, and it grew to be a saying in those parts 
that, if you wanted to work for your gold, Red 
Creek was the place to give you plenty to do. 
Such a lot of washing and filtering, and such 
slavery at the digging, owing to the peculiarly 
tenacious texture of the soil, were not to be 
found easily elsewhere in Australia, and perhaps 
that was another reason why the diggers had 
never come in a large rush to Red Creek. 

On the other hand, if Nature was niggard with 
her gold, she was bounteous in her soil. It needed 
but scratching the earth with a plough for wheat 
and other cereals to grow abundantly. So that 
the diggers were plentifully supplied with the 
means of life, and, unlike their brethren in some 
less favoured parts of Australia, were not wholly 
nomial upon their dust and nuggets for their 
livelihood. Nearly every man had a plot of 
ground, though land became scarcer as the colony 
increased, which he tilled in addition to the strip 
of a claim he dug, end there was therefore no such 
thing as want in the settlement. 

This may seem at first sight to have been a 
blessing to Red Creek. But it was not. It was 
acurse. Owing to the plenty, the affluence with 
which they were surrounded, which rendered 
them independent of any desperate or long-sus- 
tained exertion, the gold-diggers of Red Creek 
grew into a lazy, vicious, dissipated crew, and 
were as bad a lot of men as might be found in the 
whole of Australia. 





The proportion of one liquor store to a dozen 
houses, which was that at the beginning, was 
considerably increased as time wore on, and when 
the huts numbered some hundreds the drinking 
dens could be counted by scores. Every few 
paces you came on one of the latter. They 
seemed to be ubiquitous, as they were. The 
town reeked of them. Not only were they drink- 
ing places, moreover, but each and all of them 
were gambling saloons ; and the oaths and curses 
and shouts that used to echo from their interiors 
in the afternoon as one passed were indeed fearful 
to listen to. 

The Rev. Horace Barclay, a young clergyman 
from Oxford, had been delegated by a certain 
Missionary Society to establish and carry on a 
mission in this uncivilised and godless place. 
He was the only clergyman, the only gentleman, 
not only in this wild, out-of-the-way spot, but for 
hundreds of miles round. He was the only man 
of the slightest culture or refinement, assuredly 
the only man of any Christian principle, in the 
settlement. He was alone in the midst of the 
ruffians and desperadoes who formed the popula- 
tion, and he attempted single-handed to bring 
them to some sense of religion. 

The attempt was a bold one, and his best efforts 
were crowned with failure. But, as he said, “he 
fought the enemy in various ways, and he never 
knew which way might lead to success.” One of 
the means, and the first one, which he tried was 
to go round to all the liquor stores of an evening, 
and, standing just outside the saloon door, deliver 
a short discourse, not necessarily against drinking, 
for he did not wish to bring matters to acute 
hostility, but on one of the main truths of the 
Gospel, in the hope that some stray words might 
find their way into the heated den inside. After 
about ten minutes at one whiskey store, he would 
proceed to another, and preach a similar short 
sermon there ; till at last the men began to look 
for him and to say, “In ten minutes’ time we shall 
have th’ pairson here.” And when that time 
came, blasphemies were perhaps fewer, and oaths 
were spoken in an undertone ; but otherwise little 
difference was perceptible in the drinking store 
whether the “ pairson” were haranguing outside or 
the dice-box were rattling inside. He had, more- 
over, to stop the practice ere long, because the 
storekeepers warned him off, thinkixg that it 
interfered with business. 

His next plan was to hold open-air meetings 
in the broadest thoroughfares of the town, and 
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starting a hymn by himself, for he had no one to 
aid him, proceed afterwards to the exposition of 
some passage of Scripture. But he found ‘this 
plan was not nearly so good as standing at thie 
door of the liquor stores, for the audience, which 
would assemble to hear him at first out of 
curiosity, generally dwindled away as his sermon 
continued, till before he was half-done only a boy 
or two stood gaping at him. 

House to house visitation he found of little use, 
and even persunally dangerous, though to the 
latter peril he was indifferent. A surly remark 
invariably greeted him whenever he made his ap- 
pearance at thedoor; the women—such few as there 
were at Red Creek—nearly always shut the door in 
his face, alleging that they had been ordered to do 
so by the men. And if by chance he got indoors 
and chatted with those within, he found the most 
callous indifference to his divine errand; and 
promises to attend his meetings on Sundays or on 
weekday evenings were invariably broken and 
often ridiculed behind his back. 

What he wanted—his great, his serious, want 
—was a church. He had no place of worship 
beyond the wooden building which served him as 
a house. This latter was doubly disadvantageous. 
In the first place, it offered no accommodation ; 
not more than twelve people could assemble in it 
with comfort. In the second place, it excited no 
ideas of reverence in the minds of the rongh 
miners ; and this he held to be a very important 
element in their conversion. 

“Their minds,” he wrote home in a letter to a 
friend in England about this time, “are as dull 
and blind as any of the most benighted heathen, 
and are utterly incapable of comprehending any 
higher life than the grovelling one they lead every 
day—in a great measure, I expect, because there 
is no visible sign of God’s life before them. What 
am I—a poor, weak, erring, and, [ may add, un- 
successful man—to stand here as the representa- 
tive of the Gospel? What is my houxe—a shanty 
—that it can convey to the minds of these poor 
people any notions of the dignity of God’s dwelling ? 
A church—a church! if I only had a church, I 
believe I could yet do the Master’s work here, 
and lead souls in scores to Jesus.” 

This idea mentioned in his letter to his friend 
seems to have taken hold on him at this time and 
thoroughly rooted itself in his being. 

A church—a church in Red Creek ! 

The idea seemed preposterous, so chimerical, 
that he was half-afraid to indulge even the im- 
agination of it, still more to seriously take it as 
a feasible project. Yet he did. 

Having made up his mind that a church was a 
necessity, the grand necessity of the place, he 
went up to the first man be met (he might quite 
as well go to him as pick out a confidante on 





maturer selection, for he had not a friend or 
sympathiser in the settlement), and said— 

“Good-day, friend. Do you think the time 
will ever come that we shall have a church lere ?” 

“A church!” grinned the miner. “ Yoicks! 
that’s a good un. Here, Bill, dost thou hear what 
th’ pairson says: there's to be a church here !” 

And both men burst into a rear of laughter. 

“T did not say there was to be one,” said Horace 
Barclay. “It is only God that can say that. [ 
asked you if you thought we should ever have 
one. Come, if I were to try and build one, would 
you help me?” 

“Help you!” replied the digger, looking him 
over from head to foot ; “I’ll see you hanged first!” 
And he coupled a coarse profanity to his assertion. 

Horace was not a man to be discouraged, and 
the very next person he met he accosted with the 
same remark, and was greeted with the same rude 
insolence. He was asking people, indeed, not so 
much in any hope that they would assist him, but 
rather for the mere purpose of publishing his 
intention among them. The mere publication of 
it, he thought, would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. In so doing he was quite prepared for the 
consequences, Sneers, gibes, and mockery met 
him in all directions, as he walked along the 
streets and passed the open liquor stores. 

“There goes a pairson,” said one man, “ who 
is going to build a church in the air.” 

“ Why in the air?” inguired another. 

“ Because he’s got no land to build it on,” 
repued his friend. “Where does he expect to 
build it except up in the air? He’ll get no land 
from us.” 

“Eh! t’ pairson ’s goin’ to build a church,” said 
an old man who smoked his pipe, the centre of an 
admiring throng, as the young clergyman was 
passing. “He'll have ta build it out o’ town, I’m 
thinkin’, fur none o’ us ’Il give up our claims or an 
allotment to him : that L’li take my affy-davy on. 
He ’ll build it out o’ town, in the bush!” he cried, 
elevating his voice, “and he’ll have the kangaroos 
for congregations.” 

“Tl build the church in the heart of the settle- 
ment,” said Horace, walking up deliberately to 
the crowa, “or, at least, near enough to have you 
come to it. And you shall all come to it—you 
shall all pray and worship in it.” 

A burst of loud laughter was the only reply to 
this vaunt, and the next minute, after he had 
spoken the words, the young clergyman was sorry 
he had said them. They were idle, boastful words 
—he felt they were. Alas! he wished he could 
make them good. But his heart sank at the 
prospect before him. 

He tried to get a picce of land to build his 
church on. He asked, he begged, he prayed ; but 
not a single person in the settlement ould give 
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“ Standing just outside the saloon door, deliver a short discourse.”—p. 29. 


him a foot, or even sell it for the purposes of a 
church. Certainly, if they would not give him the 
land, they would not help him in the building, and 
this he was quite prepared for, being thoroughly 
determined to build it, stone by stone, himself. 
He had learnt a little masonry in his early years, 
could handle a chisel and a mallet, and this know- 
ledge would now stand him in good stead. 

With regard to the land, he thought he would 
use what little influence he had with one or two 
friends in England to try and get a piece of land 
trom the Government of West Australia, and he 
wrote to England accordingly. But months must 
elapse before anything came of his petition. And 
Meanwhile he determined, in order to occupy 


himself and further the good work as potently as 
he might, to go to the stone quarries near, which 
were free to the whole settlement, and cut blocks 
of stone the necessary size for the purposes of his 
building, and construct a hand-barrow for convey- 
ing them down to Red Creek as soon as the long- 
wished-for grant of land arrived, if ever it did. 
In all this he had full confidence in God. He 
believed that God would vouchsafe that the land 
should be given him ; and therefore with good 
heart he day after day cut the stones in the 
quarries. 

The men of the settlement looked at the “mad 
pairson,” as they were accustomed to call him, in 
surly silence. They did not interfere with him, 
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beyond mocking him; but when, one morning, 
after many months had passed, they saw him with 
his hand-barrow dragging down stones from the 
quarry and placing them on a square bit of waste 
ground in a corner of Red Creek itself, they began 
to stare, and ultimately to revile and hoot him. 
The truth was—that morning Horace, whose 
friends in England had been successful, received 
a charter from the Government of West Australia 
for a very eligible plot of ground in a neglected 
quarter of the settlement. The missive containing 


the charter to the ground reached him at break- 


fast. He hastened to the spot, marked it out 
with a plumb-line, and, proceeding to the quarries, 
commenced trundling down stone after stone on 
his hand-barrow and placing them round the site 
of the future church. 

The diggers hooted him in the morning as a few 
of them saw him. But in the evening, when the 
whole settlement was astir with its hundreds of 
idle loafers, they threw stones at him and pelted 
him with mud, as he continued trundling down 
the blocks, and were only restrained by his calm- 
ness and coolness of demeanour from mobbing 
him and breaking his barrow and his stones to a 
thousand pieces 

Next morning he was up with the lark to begin 
his work of digging the foundation. He stood at 
last on the neglected piece of land, with his spade 
in his hand, and gazed over it with strangely 
mingled feelings of hope and despair. He bent 
down and doggedly commenced his task. The 
first spadeful of soil he threw up from the ground 
—glittered with virgin gold ! 





CHAPTER II. 

HE hurriedly covered it up again. The peril of 
the discovery was obvious—the peril of discovering 
gold in plenty in the very heart of Red Creek, 
while the diggers were scouring the country for 
miles round in their pursuit for niggardly veins 
or isolated nuggets. The news of his “find,” if it 
got about, would probably mean a tumult among 
the inhabitants, perhaps his own death, certainly 
the utter extinction of his proposed church—and 
that was dearer to him than his life. 

He hurriedly covered up the ore again, and 
feigned to be looking elsewhere. As a matter of 


fact, there was no immediate danger. It was 
early morning yet—no one was astir. But some- 
one might be passing any moment. Horace 


stamped the earth well down, and moved about 
his little enclosure, affecting to be scanning the 
stone blocks which lay around, but in reality half- 
bewildered by the situation and pondering as best 
he might what plan he ought to pursue. 

Nothing could be done to-day : that was evident. 
To avert suspicion, the best course was to leave 


the ground deserted all day, as if it contained 
nothing of any value, and to busy himself until 
evening with stone-cutting in the quarries as 
before. He determined that he would dig the 
foundation by night—and by night only. Once 
get the foundation dug and the outer walls laid 
down, and he would pave the whole of the inner 
ground with flat paving-stones, thus effectually 
covering up and sealing the gold beneath from all 
prying eyes, until happier times might dawn for 
Red Creek and for God’s church in it, when the 
wealth might be turned to profitable purpose. 

This plan he accordingly executed. He betook 
himself to the quarry, and there cut flat paving 
stones all day, some of which he brought down 
on his hand-barrow, with the intention of laying 
them loosely over the ground, as far as they would 
go, until he had finished the foundation and started 
the outer walls. 

Again there was a scene of mobbing and mock- 
ery. But Horace endured the obloquy—endured 
the mud, and, emptying his paving-stones on 
the ground, walked off to his shanty, where he 
refreshed himself with a little food and a short 
sleep, from which he awoke about eleven o'clock. 

The night was pitch dark, but free from rain or 
wind. Not a soul was astir. Horace took his 
spade and his mattock from an out-house where 
he kept them, and stole out of the door, softly 
shutting it behind him, down the road, and reached 
at length the piece of ground which he had learned 
to call “ God’s acre.” 

He took off his coat and commenced digging 
the foundation. The work took him longer than 
he had imagined, owing to the soil being stiff and 
clayey. He had been at it six days without 
making much progress, scarcely having completed 
the trench of the outer wall. In the daytime he 
used to build in the stones, feigning to be very 
busy all day long, when a few hours might have 
sufficed to fill up the hollow which he had so 
laboriously dug in the night. 

It was the seventh or eighth night that he was 
working as usual, and had just made a sturdy 
plunge of his spade into the ground, when 
suddenly he heard a voice right behind him and, 
looking round, saw a digger at his shoulder—one 
Elkanah Dale. He knew him to be a man of no 
very good reputation, but who had never acted as 
an enemy to him. 

“Eh, pairson?” said the man in a tone of 
surprise, not unmixed with suspicion, “you Te 
digging late to-night.” 

“ Yes, Elkanah,” returned the young clergyman ; 
“T am anxious to get this church finished.” 

“Anda long time you’ll take to finish it, palt- 
son, I reckon,” said the man, looking about 
him. “Take care and not overwork your strength 
over it.” 
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“CGod will give me strength,” replied the clergy- 
man. “The people need this church sorely, and [ 
must work hard to supply their need.” 

“ Aye, folk needs it,” replied the man. “ Folk 
needs the church, there’s not a doubt of it.” And 
with that he moved away. 

Next morning, when Horace Barclay was _ pre- 
paring to sally forth to his building again, after a 
late breakfast and with eyes heavy and weary 
with want of sleep, a knock came to his door, and 
a young woman entered the shanty. 

“T heg your pardon, sir,” she said, “for coming 
to see you,” and she dropped a curtsy. “ But 
father, sir—oh! if he knew I was here, I don’t 
know what he wouldn’t do to me——” 

“Compose yourself,” said Horace Barclay. “ Take 
a seat—calm yourself, and tell me what it is.” 

“T cannot sit, sir. I’m too troubled to sit, sir, 
and | must be going. But—oh! if father comes 
to you, don’t take him—don’t have anything to 
do with hin.” 

“Don’t take him—don’t have anything to do 
with him. Idon’t understand you.” 

“Oh! Mr. Barclay, sir,” continued the girl, “I 
don’t know what it is that you’re doing at the 
church every night, but my father seems to know 
—or he seems to guess——” 

“You are Lucy Dale, are you not ?” 

“Yes, sir, and my father’s Elkanah Dale. He’s 
been watching you for some nights, sir, and last 
night he came home late—late, oh! so Jate—and I 
heard him muttering and talking till morning. 
And this morning he said as how he was going to 
ask you to employ him to help you in building 
the church. But, oh! sir”—and the girl clutched 
him by the wrist—‘don’t, don't! As you value 
your work, don’t! He means mischief.” 

“Lucy Dale,” said the young clergyman, “I 
shall not forget your kind warning ; and I will be 
on my guard against your father, if I come into 
contact with him. But in a few weeks’ time I 
hope all danger will be past, for I expect then to 
have progressed so far with my work that I shall 
not need any assistance.” 

“T hope so, sir,” said the girl fervently, “I hope 
so.” And with that she left him. 

Searcely had she been gone a few minutes—she 
seemed only just to have closed the dvor—when 
it was pushed open again, and a man stood on 
the threshold, hat in hand, and bowing demurely. 
It was Elkanah Dale. 

“I thought I’d just come, pairson,” he said, 
making another attempt at a bow, “to offer my 
elp to you in building that church of yours. 
May I come in, sir ?” 

* Come in, by all means,” said the young clergy- 
man, closing the door behind him. 

“Well, the truth is, sir,” said Elkanah, turning 
his hat round and round in his hands in an 


483 


embarrassed manner, “ the truth is—L believe I ‘ve 
found the Lord.” 

“You! Are you speaking seriously, man ?” 

“Quite seriously, pairson,” replied Elkanah, 
“quite seriously. I feel a kine o’ drawn—do you 
see !—drawn to the Lord—drawn to do His work ; 
and if I can help you, sir, in building your church, 
I will, and ax no wages for it.” 

“This is very strange!” remarked the clergy- 
man, in his zeal for conversion half-forgetting the 
warning voice which had rung in his ears so 


recently. “Do you feel something within you, 
then? Are you ready, first and foremost, to leave 


your bad companions in the settlement--to bear 
their jeers—to take the pledge, for instance? Are 
you willing to give some more practical proof of 
your conversion—I should rather say, your in- 
cipient conversion—than mere words ?” 

“Take the pledge ?” exclaimed Elkanah ; “ sar- 
tinly, I’ll take it, and anything else that your 
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reveretice Waits,” replied Elkanah. “I feel a kine 
o drawn to the Lord —I feel I have found the Lord. 
And more than that I can’t say, pairson. It’s fair 
and square what I say. Come, my mates ’ll be 
down on me no end when they hear I’ve turned 
religious. If you don’t give me employment and 
take me up for the Lord’s sake, it’s a bad time I 
shall ’ave of it. I may be drawn back to my evil 
courses,” he added—coming closer to Horace and 
looking him keenly in the face—“ instead o’ bein’ 
drawn to the Lord. What do ye say to that, 
pairson? Come, for the Lord’s sake! take me 
while I’m in the mood to be taken.” 

Horace Barclay was quite undecided what to 
do. Here was a chance of a convert ; the man 
seemed earnest. And yet the girl’s words pointed 
the other way entirely. Still, she might be mis- 
taken. Her father might be an eccentric man, 
but a well-meaning one at heart. 

In this way Horace Barclay suffered himself to 
be persuaded. And it was arranged that Elkanah 
Dale should help him at the church that very 
night at eleven o'clock. 


CHAPTER III. 
“A storMyY night, pairson,” said Elkanah, as he 
appeared within a few minutes of the appointed 
time, with a mattock and a spade on his shoulder. 
* A stormy night, sir. The wind howls as though 
it would blow Red Creek out of creation,” and he 
laid down his tools on the ground. “And now, 
sir,” he continued, “if you ’ll show me what you 
want me to do, [’ll set about an’ do it.” 

Horace set him to dig at the west end of the 
church, where the ground was stiff and chalky, 
and, as he had carefully tested, contained no gold, 
unlike the soil of the centre and the east end, 
which hid within its bosom, and almost at the 
surface, harvests of glittering and virgin ore. 
This was now well-nigh entirely covered by the 
loose, flat paving-stones, so that risk of a discovery 
was reduced to a minimum. 

While at the west end of the church, where 
the man was deputed to work, Horace was 
indeed very glad of his help. The soil there 
wanted a brawny frame to dig it, and no end 
of labour to loosen its resisting clods. Besides, 
this secret delving of the foundation, which 
was in itself a dangerous thing, would now ad- 
vance at double the pace, and be completed in 
half the time. 

The two men worked on steadily, each at his 
place, for some hours. Nota word was spoken by 
either. It was now between two and three in 
the morning. The moon came out from a bank 
of clouds. 

Horace heard something stir behind him. He 
looked round, and saw Elkanah Dale at his 








shoulder. The man must therefore have come 
down from the west end of the church stealthily 
and cautiously, and Horace have been too much 
occupied with his digging to notice him. 

“T thought I would just see what you were 
delvin’, pairson,” said Elkanah. 

And, pushing past Horace, he plunged his 
spade deep into the soil which the clergyman 
was digging, and withdrew it. A great clot 
of golden grains lay upon the blade of the spade, 
and in the sheen of the moonlight it flashed in 
the faces of both. 

“ Aha!” roared Elkanah savagely, “I suspected 
as much. Darn ye! you hypocritical prayer- 
droner. It’s for this ye be buildin’ yer church, 
is it? It’s to get all this gold and keep it for 
yourself, and never give poor folks like me a 
morsel of it !” 

“Keep your hands off me!” cried Horace 
Barclay, for the min bad got his hand on his 
shoulder and was shaking him roughly. “ Keep 


'» 


your hands off, I tell you! 


? 


“ Nay, pairson, I'll not keep my hands off you!” 
exclaimed Elkanah, tightening his grasp. “1'll 


not let you go until I’ve made a proper bargain 
with you—a bargain that ‘ll give me some of this 
swag—the half of it, let’s say—instead of ye 
keepin’ it all to yerself.” 

“Tf that is what you want,” rejoined Horace, 
shaking himself free from the miner’s grasp, and 
confronting him boldly—* if that is what you want, 
you will never get it. Hear this, man. This gold 
that you talk of is to me dross. I value it not. 
3ut it is gold, nevertheless, and it has its value. 
And it belongs to One who is higher than you or 
I: it belongs to God, and to God’s purposes it 
shall be devoted.” 

“Don’t come any of your prayer-mumblin’ and 
sermonisin’ over me!” retorted the miner, now 
thoroughly aroused to fury. “ Leave God out of 
the question, master, and let us talk the matter 
over like two reasonable beings.” 

“But I will not leave God out of the question,” 
replied the clergyman boldly. “This is God’s 
gold, and it shall build His house, and for no 
other purpose shall it be employed.” 

“And aren’t you going to give me some! 
Ain’t we at least to divide the swag? Come, 
pairson, drop preachin’ for once in a way. I 
know what you mean by your talk about God 
and all that. You want to keep the gold to your- 
sel’. But give me some, darn ye! give me my 
share, or I’IL——” And he made a menacing 
gesture with his spade. 

“T shall not give you any, and I bid you go 
back to your place at the other end and continue 
your work.” 

“Then, if you won't give me any, I’ll take it!” 
roared the miuer, and, flourishing his spade in the 
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air, he brought it down whistling on Horace 
Barclay’s head. 

That instant, a female figure sprang between 
them, and received the blow of the spade with a 
dull thud on her arm. It was Lucy Dale! The 
arm, almost broken with the blow, fell limp and 
powerless by her side. 

“Back, father !” she cried, not heeding the pain 
in her excitement, and menacing him with look 
“Back, and add not another murder 
to your account !” 

“Another murder! you baggage!” exclaimed 
Elkanah, aghast at her sudden appearance and 
scared at her denunciation. “Hold your good- 
for-nothing tongue, and get away from here, 
will you ?” 

“Father!” cried the girl, “there’s blood upon 
your hand already. You know it. I know it. 
If you injure a hair of Mr. Barclay’s head, I go 
straight to Perseverance Settlement, and I de- 
liver you up to justice for the crime you know 
of. Aye!” cried the girl, getting reckless in her 
excitement, “I’ll deliver you up if you dare lift 
a finger ; and you know me, father—you know I'll 
do what I say.” 

Thoroughly disconcerted and crestfallen, El- 
kanah Dale fell to abusing his daughter and 
talking in an air of assumed assurance. 

“And suppose I was not going to do any harm 
to Mr. Barclay?” he said. 

“T will not suppose anything different to what 
I saw,” rejoined the girl. “ But this I will advise 
you, father: do the work that Mr. Barclay has 
engaged you to do, or else leave his employment 
forthwith. I know not,” she added—turning to 
the clergyman, who was standing gazing in dumb 
amazement at the brave girl--“ I know not what 
has passed between you and father ; but I beg you 
so to bind him in the future that he shall be no 
trouble to you and no danger to you. I will 
undertake that he acts fair and square to you, sir. 
Mr. Barclay—I know something—I know—I’ve 
had a hard, weary life, sir—I know what’ll stop 
father — -” 

And if Horace had not caught her she would 
have fallen to the ground. The fearful excite- 
ment had too much for her. She had 
fainted away. 
held her protectingly in his arms. 
“Over the body of your daughter, Elkanah Dale,” 
I charge you to think of other things 
than the low, sinful ones which have hitherto held 
your only attention. If it had not been f 


and gesture. 


been 
Horace 
he said, “ 


for her, 
you might have been at this moment a murderer 

a second time a murderer, for —-” 

“ Hold thy peace, pairson,” said the man, look- 
Ing nervously round. “Forget what she said. 
I'll work fur ye; and I'll say nowt about to 
higlit’s work, nor nothin’ about the gold”—he 


spoke in a whisper here—“ to my mates or to 
nobody.” 

Lucy at this moment opened her eyes. 

“You will work for Mr. Barclay,” she said faintly, 
having overheard his last words; “I am glad of it. 
And I, sir,” she continued, raising her head and 
gently freeing herself from his encircling arms, 
“would work for you, too, if there’s anything 
I could do—if there’s any way that I could learn 
to make my father better, and myself better, and 
other people better !” 

The events of this night were only known to 
the three principal actors in the drama ; but from 
this night onwards a new era seemed to have 
begun for Red Creek. Horace Barclay was no 
longer alone in his work among the vicious ‘and 
the infidels of the settlement. Lucy Dale was 
his great auxiliary—entering places where he 
could not well enter, learning lessons from him 
which she repeated to those she found there, and 
generally proving herself in her humble way a 
ministering spirit of kindness and goodness all 
through the settlement. 

By the help of Elkanah Dale, Horace soon 
finished the foundation after that eventful night, 
completed the outer wall, and laid down and 
cemented the flat paving-stones, which concealed 
underneath the surface—hermetically sealed— 
such untold treasures of price, which might be of 
infinite use when the proper time came. 

Having got this arduous part of his task over, 
Mr. Barclay was enabled to complete the building 
at greater leisure. He and Elkanah built it 
between them—the rougher work being confided 
to the latter, while the clergyman went his much- 
needed rounds in the settlement, where Lucy was 
now so active and such a power for good. 

The church was at length completed—a plain 
but substantial structure it was in those days— 
and it was opened for service. 

We need not describe the curious crowds which 
flocked to see, and those who came to hear the 
Word, and those who came to scoff. For all these 
classes were represented. We need only men- 
tion that the church did wonders in that hitherto 
godless and benighted place. 

Whether it was that the blessing of God did 
indeed rest upon Red Creek, now that He had a 
house there, or that in the natural course of things 
the settlement increased and thrived as some 
settlements do—certain it is that from about this 
time forward Red Creek began to flourish amaz- 
ingly. Many were the people who said that under 
God it was the labours of the Rev. Horace Barclay 
and his industrious Bible-woman, Lucy Dale, 
which had wrought the change. 

The settlement of huts grew to a flourishing 
town, with streets and squares, and shops and 


trade. 
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It was then that Horace Barclay took up the 
paving-stones of his church. From the floor of 
the sacred edifice he dug out treasure worth 
thousands of pounds. And how did he employ 
it? A portion was set aside for charity, but the 
greater bulk was applied to the purposes for which 
it was originally intended by him in the dark days 
of yore—to beautify and adorn the church. The 
pillars of St. Saviour’s—for so he had named the 
structure—were decorated with elaborate and 
beautiful capitals: the very shafts were twined 
with luxuriant carvings. The roof of the church 
glistered with nuggets of virgin gold—the simple 
people said it looked like the vault of heaven. 
The lectern was pure gold. The communion-rails 
were pure beaten gold, the gold glittering from 
the walls around them like the rays of the sun, 
and being wrought into all sorts of intricate de- 
vices about them. The pulpit was of alabaster of 


priceless value. The reading-desk was tricked all 
over with gold embroidery. The back of the Bible 
was bespangled with precious stones. 

“This is such a house,” said Horace Barclay 
triumphantly to Lucy Dale, when the last adorn- 
ment was finished, “such a house as Solomon 
might have built for God.” 

She was soon Lucy Dale no longer. The vicar 
had determined to celebrate a Dedication Festival, 
which took place on the anniversary of the day 
when he dragged the first stone down from the 
quarry to the town. 

On that day, and at that festival, Lucy Dale, 
now Mrs. Barclay, sat in the front pew of the 
centre aisle. The vicar, the prayers being con- 
cluded, ascended the pulpit to deliver his sermon. 
He took for his text—“ Albeit the Most High God 
dwelleth not in temples that are made with hands, 
Solomon built Him an house.” 
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Sweet Peace! 

















































































































Words by H. Vavenayn, 1621-1695. Music by G. M. Garrerr, M.A., Mus.D. 
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Came in pure love and pity 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress, and thy ease. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE GLORY OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. J. G. GREENHOUGH, PRESIDENT OF THE BAPTIST UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


‘But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 


unto me, and I unto the world.” 





HIS is a great and 
memorable saying. 
A preacher does 
not take a text of 
this kind without 
some hesitation, and 
even fear, unless he 
is one of those who 
can talk round great 
thoughts without the 
least perception of 
their magnitude. It is not that the words are 
difficult to interpret ; one can easily tell you what 
they mean in a way—ze. if you need to be told 
—the diffienlty is to rise to the level of the 
thought which they express, and bring ourselves 
into sympathy with the intensity and feeling 
which suggested them. The man who could talk 
in this way, and talk truthfully and sincerely, 
lived in a region of thought and feeling which 
we rarely visit, to which we ascend occasionally, 
as we go to the mountains, and where we never 











remain long. 

His whole conception of life was different from 
that which men ordinarily take: he measured 
everything by another standard. He tells us by 
a striking figure that he is not drawn or attracted 
or moved in any way by the things to which men 
generally attach supreme importance - the wealth 
which they idolise, the ambitions which they fever- 
ishly pursue, the theatrical pomps and splendours 
which captivate their senses. the voluptuous de- 
lights which fascinate and enslave their minds, 
have for him no alluring and seductive powers 
whatever. He regards them as one might regard 
them who is slowly dying on a cross, with the film 


of death gradually creeping over his eyes. What 
does a dying man care for these things? They 


belong to him no more. He is passing away 
from them, and they from him. And the one 
thing which does hold his mind, and draws out all 
his interests, is the cross of his Lord and Master, 
that mystery of love, sacrifice, and redemption. 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified nnto me, and I unto the world.” 
And I repeat it, that is an attitude and altitude 
of mind so far above our ordinary range of 
thought that we can only talk about it as some- 
thing seen dimly and from afar, or as something 
which we only feel in those moments of excep- 
tional fervour, when we get up to some spiritual 
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height, some mount of transfiguration, and the 
earthly clouds dissolve, and “we see Jesus only.” 
[ may not dwell upon that—I am not worthy, 
indeed, to dwell upon it ; my own life falls too 
far below that height. It is an ideal to which the 
apostle points and after which he bids us strive, 
and there I leave it. I wish to lead you on 
another line of thought, which we may follow 
with perhaps less hesitation, and which, though 
exalted enough, is more within the sphere of our 
sympathetic appreciation. I mean the estimate 
of the cross which is given to us here. St. Paul 
makes the cross the measure of all things. He 
brings the world and all the glories of the world to 
the cross, and weighs them there as in a balance, 
and he finds them wanting. They seem to him 
hardly worth thinking about or talking about in 
view of that lovely and Divine face. Now let us 
try to understand what he means by the crass, 
and not put too narrow a limitation upon it. He 
was not using the word in any vulgar sense. 
It was not the piece of wood, or the physical 
sufferings of the Divine Victim, or the painful, 
shameful death of the crucifixion scene—not 
t.ese exclusively, at least. He meant by the 
cross all that was included in the incarnation 
mystery—the manifestation of God in the flesh, 


the spotless and holy manhood, the life of 
sympathy and healing, the heavenly wisdom 


of the teachings, the great condescension, the 
great love, the great sacrifice, and the great re- 
demption : they were all summed up in the one 
word “the cross.” 

I. And he thought there was nothing within 
the range of human vision or human imagina- 
tion worth glorying in, worth boasting of, save 
that alone ; nothing of which the world had any 
reason to be proud but that. That was what he 
believed, deeply felt, and constantly declared. It 
was the substance of his preaching, and it was 
what the world called the “ foolishness of preach- 
ing.” And no wonder that men called it the 
foolishness of preaching. Such an assertion at 
that time must have seemed, and did seem to 
nearly all who heard it, the wildest extravagance 
of lunacy. Even we, when we remember the 
time of its utterance, cannot but regard it as the 
sublime audacity of faith. Not one hundredth 


part of the human race then had heard of the 
cross of Jesus at all—probably not a thousandth 
part—and the vast majority of those who had 
heard of it regarded the whole story with idle 
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curiosity, scorn'ul scepticism, or contemptuous 
disdain. The cross meant to them a ridiculous 
delusion about an illiterate Jewish peasant 
who had caused some disturbance in a remote 
Roman provinee, and suffered death us an evil- 
doer, but was still believed in, and worshipped 
indeed as Divine, by a little vulgar sect, without 
influence, wealth, or position, gathered for the 
most part from the scum of the people : that 
was all. And to be told that there was nothing 
in the world worth boasting of but that! A 
world that saw the Roman Empire at the summit 
of its magnificence and power—a world in which 
military science had perfected the machinery of 
war ; a world in which the genius of the engineer 
had wrought miracles at every turn, in the shape 
of aqueducts, bridges, and roads; a world dotted 
with splendid cities, all ablaze with wealth, 
gorgeous spectacles, and adorned with choicest 
temples and countless works of art; a world 
which was passing through its golden age of 
literature, in which poets shone like stars and the 
human intellect was dazzled with its own accom- 
plishments ; a world, in fact, which vaunted 
itself even more, if that be possible, than this 
nineteenth century does. And this foolish 
dreamer talked of all this as nothing, and lifted 
up the cross as the one thing deserving of the 
gaze of men! No wonder that they said he was 
beside himself, and that much learning or much 
of something else had made him mad. Yet we 
know now that the foolish dreamer was right ; 
everyone knows that now; for, whatever men may 
think and believe about the Lord Jesus Christ, 
they must admit this much at least—that the 
cross has proved itself the one thing in that world 
which had a right to be boasted of, because it was 
the one thing which had enduring power. It is 
almost the only thing which is left of that ancient 
world. We sing in one of our favourite hynms— 
**In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towcring o'er the wrecks of time.” 

That is literally true. It stands unshaken amid 
the ruins of two thousand years. 

The world of which Paul spoke has melted 
away ; the great empire was dissolved in fire and 
blood. Its wealth became the spoil of barbarians ; 
its engineering triumphs were left to decay ; its 
cities were either burnt up by fire, buried by 
earthquakes, or slowly perished, so that the very 
site of some of them is forgotten; its temples 
and works of art survive only in broken, time- 
worn fragments, or are kept as relics in museums ; 
its literature is known only by a few students ; 
its puetry is kept in dust-covered books, and 
much of it untranslatable because of its indecen- 
cles. The glory of all that world is little more 
than a handful of dust, while the cross is still the 
greatest power in the world—the ever-increasing 
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power; the object of its purest devotion ; the 
source of its richest thoughts and sentiments in 
art, poetry, music, and worship; the inspiration 
of all its finest energies and hopes; the fountain 
which supplies all its grandest ideals. Truly, 
time has vindicated the foolish dreamer: the 
fvolishness of God has been proved wiser than 
men. The apostle had a vision of all the ages, 
and grasped an everlasting truth when he said, 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

II. But that is a history that belongs to the 
past. How does the saying stand in our own 
times? Is there nothing in this age which gives 
us cause for unqualified boasting, nothing which 
should lift up and expand with pride and flatter 
the human heart, save that one thing in which 
the apostle gloried? To say that is to provoke 
many a question, and perhaps many an incredulous 
sneer, and if one were to stand up in Parliament, 
or in a hall of science, or in one of our market- 
places, and make that statement, no doubt people 
passing by would smile at him asa harmless but 
crazy fanatic ; and there are congregations where 
if such a statement were made, there would be 
some answering silently : “ It is all very well for a 
preacher to say that ; we expect it from the pulpit, 
but we are not required to believe it.” And yet 
1 do not shrink from saying it, and the more you 
think of the matter, the more earnestly and 
feelingly will you say it. 

There are a thousand things in our modern life 
and surroundings which we cannot help regarding 
with delight and a measure of admiration and 
praise. Great are the triumphs of civilisation ; 
the manifold products of human energy and 
genius; the marvellous results of science; the 
miracles of inventive skill. Ah, yes! you can fill 
books with the wonder and glamour of it all, and 
you might well be elated with pride as you think 
of it, if there were not always some offset to every 
part of it—some dark background, some painful 
accompaniment which suggests humiliation and 
even tears. For pass before your minds the things 
in which men do commonly glory, and ask if it be 
not so. Can we boast of our vast accumulations 
of wealth—unexampled in the world’s history? 
Yes, we might, if it were not for the hideous 
poverty which follows like a grim spectre the 
pompous procession of wealth. Can we glory in 
our splendid cities, with their architectural adorn- 
ments and dense populations? We might, if we 
did not remember that the crowded streets mean 
the depopulation of healthier country districts, 
and if we did not know that our splendid cities 
hide, both in their refined circle and their alleys 
and slums, so much licentiousness and godless 
and revolting vice. May we not boast, you say, in 
our grand democratic ideas, municipal institutions, 
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and self-government? Yes, we might, if there 
were not so much faction, embittered party strife, 
and suicidal conflict between capital and labour. 
Or you speak of our factories, with their wonderful 
machinery—machinery which can do nearly every- 
thing except think and talk. But I cannot boast 
of them, when [ fear that the close, oppressive air 
of the factory is impoverishing sinew and brain, 
and when I know that the perfect machine makes 
the labourer who works it hardly better than the 
machine itself, doing for ever and ever the same 
one dull, monotonous thing. But surely we may 
glory in our iron roads and electric cables and fast 
racing steamers, which bridge the oceans, and 
bind continents together, and make the whole 
world one? Yes, we might, if we could forget 
that the nations are drilling millions of men for 
war and mutual slaughter, and building up huge 
walls of tariff to perpetuate separation, and in 
their blind folly injuring themselves in the at- 
tempt to benefit themselves at the expense of 
others. And our literature, with all its brilliance 
and variety—I cannot boast of that, when I| find 
so much of it that is unbelieving, sad, weary, and 
utterly pessimistic. And finally, there is our 
wonderful science, which has brought the stars 
near, and gone into every realm of Nature to bring 
out long-buried secrets. Yes, but I cannot glory 
in that so long as much of our science degrades 
our human nature, developed 
animals, doomed to perish at death like the rest, 
and so long as it tells me that we do not know, 
and cannot know, anything about God, and immor- 
tality, and the soul—the very things which we are 
panting and agonising to know. There is so much 
shame mixed with these things, that it stops our 
glorying; and there is always enough, for a sensitive 
heart at least, to bring tears. 

What, then, may we glory in? Well, in every 
exhibition of the cross and its power. We read a 
little time ago of the plague that was raging in 
Hong Kong. The Chinese were dying by scores 
and hundreds in their own quarters, unnursed 
and without medicine, and a company of British 
soldiers half-forced their way into that horrid 
region reeking with the stench of pestilence and 
death ; and they swept their unspeakably filthy 
hovels clean, and carried the sick to healthier 
places, and ministered to the dying, and buried 
the dead, when their own nearest friends and 
kindred had. abandoned them, living and dead ; 
and they did this for the people whom we some- 
times call “those filthy Chinese.” 

I will glory in that, if you please, for there was 
a bit of the cross there. And we read, about the 
same time, of the colliery accident at Audley End, 
where the mine was flooded, and a number of men 
vent down, and worked up to their armpits in 
ice-cold water until they were all benumbed. 


makes us only 








And they did this in relays, day after day, on the 
bare chance of rescuing their imprisoned comrades, 
That also we may glory in, for the spirit of the 
cross was there. And all the real radiance of our 
times comes from the cross. Thank God! we see 
it everywhere. In the almshouses, where the 
aged and indigent are sheltered ; in the hospitals, 
where the sick and wounded are nursed ; in the 
orphanages, where the neglected children are 
trained ; in the refuges, where the penitent ones 
have another chance of a better life ; in the spirit 
of love and human brotherhood which Christ has 
ditfused abroad ; and in the efforts which are 
made to heip the crippled and the feeble in the 
race of life; in the manifold generosities of 
unselfish wealth ; in the bands of noble men and 
women who are fighting against our national sins ; 
in the patient service of nursing women ; in the 
heroism of missionaries ; in the sanctuaries which 
adorn our land and everywhere bear witness, 
amidst the rattle of machinery, of man’s immortal 
dignity and hope; and in the deeds which are 
recorded nearly every day of men and women, who 
count not their lives or comforts dear, to save and 
help the lives of others—in all these things there 
are rays of light from the cross. The power of 
the cross—the ever-living power of Jesus—is 
there. And these are the things we can 
of without qualification or misgiving. ‘These are 
the things which move and inspire and expand 
the heat, and make you thankful to God for 
your own humanity. It is the cross which saves 
our civilisation from corruption. The late Dr. 
“National Life and 
Character,” took a very gloomy view of our 
civilisation. He thought it had reached its 
zenith and was declining, that the worms of 
corruption bred of luxury were eating away its 
vitality. He thought that the future of the world 
did not belong to the Western races, but to the 
African and Eastern races, and especially the ever- 
increasing millions of Chinese. We might listen 
to these doleful predictions if we thought that the 
cross was gone out from amongst us and Jesus 
Christ dead ; but so long as we see the spirit of 
the cross everywhere about we afford to 
laugh at all such Cassandra prophecies. 

The cross is the salt which saves our civilisation 
from decomposition—nay, it is as a furnace which 
welds its heterogeneous and opposing elements 
together and prevents them from breaking asunder. 
The cross is the gathering-point, the focus, the 
source, of all that elevates the thought and 
preserves the hopes of this present time; and 
therefore we may say with all the emphasis of the 
apostle, “God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

IIL. Finally, bring it home to yourselves. What 
have you, brethren, in your own lives to be proud 
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of? What is there in you and in your thoughts, 
endeavours, and possessions for which one can 
heartily and unreservedly congratulate you, if it 
be not this: that you have the cross? Do you 
plume yourselves on your fine houses replete with 
all modern comforts and luxuries, or on the 
wealth and treasures which your thrift and energy 
have gathered together, or the little stock of 
knowledge you have acquired by reading and 
experience, or the honours and reputation you 
have attained, or the friendships your character 
and temper have secured, or on the loved ones— 
dearer than friends—who make your home and 
daily joy? Perhaps you do—perhaps you are 
lifted up by the thought of all these things at 
times. But not in your best hours—not when 
you think most seriously and truthfully. When 
you measure and survey these things with honest, 
fearless eyes, it is not to glory in them. Houses 
are but dust, after all; there are a thousand 
wounds to which wealth cannot minister, and 
wealth is very precarious, especially in the present 
time ; your honours are very uncertain, for the 
public which confers them is fickle, and speedily 
changes its idols; your friendships and relation- 
ships are subject to all manner of accidents and 
changes; your knowledge, be it great or small, 
is only as a narrow rim of light round a vast 
region of darkness. Apart from the cross, there 
is no promise of durability in any of them. Apart 


from the cross, the end of them is a tragedy, a. 


You 


heap of dust, and a few tearful memories. 


there is a radiance which nothing can dim ; there 
is the splendour of an inspiring and lovely pro- 
mise thrown over all the path you tread. It js 
the cross which makes you forgiven men and 
women, walking with the sunlight of heavenly 
love upon your faces. 

It enables you to think without sickness and 
despair of all the evil of the past, and to look 
forward with untroubled confidence to the way 
which you have yet to tread. It makes memory 
bearable and hope infinitely uplifting. It exalts 
your nature, reveals you to yourself as a spiritual 
being, capable of all growth into the very image 
of God. It transfigures all your earthly affections, 
showing them in the pure light of love divine, 
and assuring you that the changes and accidents 
of life will not impair or rob you of them. It is 
as a haven of rest to you in all weary and 
oppressed moods, and all times of disappointment 
and dejection. It is the light which shines for 
ever; which shines when every other light goes 
out; which shines most clearly when the last 
darkness comes on. 

I hear men asking the question, and I find it 
written in books, “ Is life worth living?” and I am 
disposed to answer, “ Apart from the cross, I do 
not know, I hardly think it is; but with the cross 
it is all beautiful, full of hope, and divine.” And 
when I think of all this I can say these words 
with as much depth of meaning as St. Paul put 
into them, and so can you. Let us say them 
together once more: “God forbid that I should 


cannot glory in these things; but if the cross is glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
in your lives, in your thoughts, in your hopes, Christ.” 
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CHAPTER L 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


NDREW CLAY came up to 
Cambridge upon a_ small 
is exhibition from a. country 
m grammar school. His people 
<i could ill afford to send him 
up; they were much too 
poor to bear the cost «f 
keeping him for three years 
at the University. With 
only that small exhibition 
to lielp him, he ought never- to have come up 
at all. 

He used to speak of the poor things at home, 









ETC. 
when he had been up at Cambridge a term, and 
had caught the tricks of speech of other men, 


‘ 


as his “ people.” 

His “ people” consisted of a widowed mother 
of very slender means, and two fond, foolish 
sisters. If his sisters had not been fond and 
foolish, he would never have come up to Cam- 
bridge. He would have gone behind a counter 
and weighed up Epsom salts, or sat on a high 
stool in a lawyer’s office, or totted up figures 
in a bank. He would have done as his fathers 
had done before him ; he would have carried on 
the family traditions. The Clays for generations 
had been knights of the quill or the pestle and 
mortar: they had never belonged to a learned 
profession. 
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These things were not good enough for Andrew 
He scorned the idea of a bank, or of a lawyer's 
office, and he hated the pestle and mortar. 

He had had a turn at it early in life, when 
his father was alive. He had stood grinding 
away at the pestle and mortar by the hour: 
he could never look back upon that miserable 
time without a shudder. 

Augustus Clay, his father, was an apothecary 
in the High Street of Meldreth. He had in- 
vented a pill; a wonderful pill. There were 
very few diseases that it would not cure, but 
it was a troublesome pill to make—to concoct, 
rather. The ingredients took a great deal of 
knocking up. When the pills were being pre- 
pared the pestle and mortar business was going 
on all day long. The hammering and pounding 
in the back-yard, behind the shop, deafened 
Andrew took 
his turn with the rest: and he hated the pills 
accordingly. 

\ugustus Clay died suddenly, and the secret 
of the pills died with him. There were no more 
made after his death. When the stock was 
exhausted there was an end to the pills. 

His widow gave up the business—a woman 
could not make up prescriptions and dispense 
drugs—and retired on a small income. Her 
husband had put by a little money during the 
years he had stood behind that counter in the 
High Street. He had himself every 
luxury in life—every comfort, indeed—that his 
wife and children might have something to fall 
back upon when he died. With all the saving 
and the pinching, he had not neglected the edu- 
cation of his children. Philippa, the second girl, 
had already 
in the Cambridge Locals, and was head student 
at the High School; and Andrew—he had only 
was in the sixth form of the Grammar 
School which was the pride and glory of Meldreth. 

He won a small exhibition—a very small one of 
few months after his 
father died, and on this slender preferment he 
came up to Cambridge. 

The girls would hear of nothing else but his 
coming up to the University. They were sure 
that he had great talents, that he was going to 
do big things. He would not have won that mag- 
nificent reward if he were not going to do big 
things. It earnest of the future. His 
women-folk believed in him: they were ready to 
make any sacrifices for his advancement in life. 
They were ready to work their fingers to the 
bone, as they put it, with sisterly exaggeration, 
to live upon bread and water, to wear darned 
gloves and shabby hats for the rest of their 
natural lives, if Andrew could go to the University. 

There was no resisting this appeal. If anyone 


everybody in the neighbourhood. 


denied 


tuken honours in several “ groups” 


one boy 


thirty pounds a year—a 
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was to blame —or to praise—for this unusual step, 
this storming of the social ladder, it was Philippa 
and her sister Lucia. Nothing would shake their 
belief that their brother, of whom they were so 


justly proud, was intended for the church. Mrs 
Clay was not a whit behind her daughters. She 


had unbounded belief in Andrew. She thought 
no future too great for him. The church meant 
to her simple mind, not a curacy of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year and, by-and-by, a small—a 
very small—living in a country parish ; it meant 
for her, at least for Andrew, a bishopric at the 
least. A wide vista of preferment led straight up 
to a shovel-hat and gaiters! 

She had no doubt about her boy’s qualifications. 
If he had possessed all the talents and the virtues 
his mother saw in him, he would hardly have 
stopped at a bishopric: he would have mounted 
a step higher. 

When that small school exhibition was awarded 
to Andrew, Mrs. Clay took counsel with her 
friends on the important step before she made 
up her mind. She had not a great many friends 
in Meldreth to consult. When she gave up the 
drug business in the High Street, and went to 
live in a villa on the outskirts of the town, 
people ceased to remember her. If they met 
her in the street, they did not recognise her: 
they generally looked the other way. They were 
afraid, perhaps, that she would claim equality ; 
that she would presume upon her position. She 
was educating her children so much above their 
station that there was really no saying where she 
would stop. 

First on her list of friends she went to consult 
the rector of the parish. She did not want any 
money from him, only a little advice. She had 
not come to the rectory with a collecting card 
or a subscription list in her hand: she was carry- 
ing her best parasol, and she had put on a new 
pair of gloves. She was a meek, nervous little 
woman, but the parasol and the new gloves gave 
her contidence. 

The parasol had seen a good deal of service, but 
it had not kept off much sunshine during the 
twenty-five years Mrs. Clay had carried it. It 
was new when she was married twenty-five years 
ago; she had carried it to church every Sunday 
when summer came round ever since. It had not 
been “put up” for several years past (something 
had gone wrong with the wires), but she carried 
it, all the same. There was a good deal of pretence 
about Mrs. Clay, and the parasol was part of the 
pretence. Her silk gown was threadbare and 
shabby, like the parasol ; it had been turned and 
altered to the fashion year after year; and the 
black feathers nodding in her bonnet, had been 
dyed and curled it would be difficult to say the 
exact number of times. 
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Augustus Clay’s widow did not spend her 
husband’s hard-earned savings on herself. She 
denied her poor lean body everything that it 
craved for in food or finery; she had practised 
self-denial so lung that it had become the habit 
of her life. 

When the rector came into the room, and saw 
Mrs. Clay in her nodding plumes, sitting with 
her back to the window, he thought it was a lady 
visitor, and he came forward to greet her with 
his blandest smile and his nicest manner. He 
found out his mistake presently. 

Mrs. Clay told him her errand in a few words. 
She thought she was sure of his sympathy. Her 
boy was going into the church. What more was 
needed to secure the rector’s help and sympathy ? 

“Andrew has won a small exhibition worth 
about thirty pounds a year, you say, and you 
propose on that to send him to Cambridge?” the 
rector said, bluntly. 

Mrs. Clay bowed her meek head. 

“He has fine talents, and he has always been 
an industrious lad,” she said, speaking in her 
deferential way; “and if he can win a small 
college scholarship, or a scholarship of one of the 
City companies, he will cost me nothing—nothing 
but his clothes and his journeys—and he will get 
a University education, and be able to enter the 
church. It was always his dear father’s desire 
that he should go into the church.” 

The rector winced. He hated to hear ignorant 
people talk of ‘going into the church,’ as if they 
had not been in it all their lives. 

“T wonder that he did not rather desire that 
his son should follow his own trade. It was a 
capital business, a most respectable business. I 
have always thought it a pity you gave it up. 
Andrew would have found plenty of scope for his 
talents in it—and he would have had to pass an 
examination ; his Latin would not have been 
thrown away.” 

The rector spoke unfeelingly ; he did not put 
a grain of sympathy into his voice. He had no 
patience with this commonplace woman’s am- 
bition for her son. His own boy had been at 
Cambridge for a year, and he had already cost 
him over two hundred pounds, and this audacious 
woman proposed to send her son with his small 
exhibition ! 

“Andrew disliked the business,” she said 
humbly ; “he would never have done any good in 
it. If the secret of the pills his father made his 
money by had not died with him, it would have 
been different. The business is worth nothing 
without the pills. I could have got a thousand 
pounds for the bit of paper the directions were 
written upon, if anyone could have read them. 
It was written in cipher, and he left no key to it.” 
“Oh! he would have got on very well without 





the pills,” the rector said, in his hard, unfeeling 
way. “Hadn’t you better go home and think it 
over, Mrs. Clay? it will cost you a great deal to 
send your son to Cambridge, besides the exhibi- 
tion—something like a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds a year. I have a son there 
myself, so | speak from experience.” 

Mrs. Clay’s eager face changed colour ; if he 
had been looking at her, the rector would have 
seen that her mouth trembled. “I have thought 
of the cost,” she said quickly ; “but if Andrew 
gets a scholarship—a small scholarship: there are 
so many given away—I shall be able to manage it.” 

“Oh, if you have got the money to spare, that 
makes all the difference. 1 thought, with your 
two girls at home, it would be rather hard upon 
you. Of course, you know your own business 
best.” 

“Philippa is going out; there will be only one 
at home,” she explained, eagerly. “We shall be 
able to manage it very well, if Andrew can only 
win another scholarship.” 

“T should have thought it would have been 
much better for Andrew to go out, and for his 
sisters to have stayed at home ; but, of course, you 
know best. You must remember that he will 
have to wait until he is twenty-three years old 
before he can be ordained, before he can earn 
anything. And even then he will not earn as 
much as an ordinary clerk. A profession does 
not pay nearly so well as a trade. It is almost 
impossible to live by a profession, unless one has 
a private income.” 

He could not say more to dissuade her. 

Mrs. Clay shook her head. 

“ Andrew would never succeed in a trade,” she 
said, meekly. ‘He has made up his mind to go 
into the church.” 

“Tf he has made up his mind, there is nothing 
more to be said,” the rector said, in his unsym- 
pathetic way. “Has he any relations in the 
church who could help him? Let me see, your 
father was——” 

He very well knew what her father was: he 
had not been dead so many years. He had been 
clerk at St. Saviour’s, his own parish church ; he 
had said “Amen” to his and his predecessor's 
prayers for over fifty years. The fashion of 
saying “ Amen” had gone out at St. Saviour’s for 
some time, and the old clerk had passed away 
with the fashion. 

Mrs. Clay coloured. She was not ashamed of 
her father’s “profession”—it was not a trade, at 
any rate—but she smiled weakly at the rector’s 
delicate allusion. 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” he said, recollecting 
himself (as if he had not known quite well all the 
time). “Perhaps some members of your husband's 
family, then. His father —I knew his father quite 
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well, a most re pectable Mah, a saddler ; he had 
a shop in Silver Street. Perhaps some other 
member of the family, then.” 

Mrs. Clay shook her meek head. 

“There was only one,” she said, “and he was a 
bishop.” 

She came away smiling from her interview with 
the rector; she made him one of her very best 
curtsies when she came away. She was always 
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The rector had been clay in her hands after 
that reference to the bishop. 

He knew the bishop quite well —afar off—but he 
did not know until that moment that he was his 
humble parishioner’s first cousin. 





“The rector spoke unfeelingly.”—p. 44. 


ready to curtsy and humble herself for the sake 
of her children. She could bear the 
and arrogance of her superiors, she could endure 
with becoming meekness the scorning and de- 
spising of her betters, if she could gain thereby 
any small advantage for her children. 

Mrs. Clay went after that interview 
smiling. She had got all she had come for. She 
carried away with her, in a black pocket-book, 
half a dozen of the rector’s signatures appended 
to as many different documents, and some auto- 
graph letters of recommendation to various City 
companies. 


rudeness 


away 


It had been a very good morning’s work, she 
told herself when she took off her new gloves 
outside the rectory gate ; her visit had not been 
wasted. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ST. GREGORY’S. 

ANDREW went in for the college scholarship that 
his mother had much upon—and 
failed. He went in after that first failure for two 
or three others, and failed also. 

He was very near winning one, a mixed scholar- 
ship ; he had a decided bent for mathematics, 
but he was beaten in the classical paper by a 
man who had come up from one of the big 
schools. He was only beaten by a few marks, but 
the scholarship was given to another. 

It did not go by favour at St. Gregory’s. There 
was no partiality shown; whatever else the col- 
lege examiners could be accused of, they could 
not be accused of showing partiality. If a rich 


counted so 
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man and a poor man went in for the examination, 
and the rich man scored the higher number of 
marks, he got the benefit of the scholarship. The 
circumstances of a candidate were not taken into 
account. It may not have meant very much to a 
rich man, who came up with four or five hundred 
a year, this additional fifty, sixty or seventy 
pounds, the emolument of the scholarship ; but it 
meant a great deal to a pour student who came 
up on thirty. 

No doubt the design of the pious founder was 
carried out, and the credit of the college was 
maintained. That little fiction about the en- 
couragement of poor scholars at the Universities 
had in this case disappeared, or almost disappeared: 
there is a new reading of old bequests as well as 
of other things—an up-to-date reading. 

The man who carried off the scholarship at St. 
Gregory’s was a rich man, the son of a wealthy 
landowner. He came up on an allowance of five 
hundred a year. He had scored a dozen marks 
above the son of a poor apothecary, but the 
running had not been quite equal. He had had 
every advantage in the way of education. He 
had all his life had the best teachers and the best 
coaches that money could provide, and he had 
been sent to the best, the most expensive, public 
school in England. Nothing had been spared. 
It ought to have been easy running for him with 
a raw lad from a country grammar school, who 
had picked up a smattering of Greek and Latin 
between weighing up pennyworths of Epsom salts 
and pounding away at the ingredients of a quack 
nostrum. There was little credit to the success- 
ful scholar, if the Cvesarian motto applied to 
him, Veni, vict. He could scarcely have 
done less. 

Perhaps the dons of St. Gregory’s preferred the 
society of rich men; it was a curious fact that 
there was not a poor scholar in the college. There 
were half a dozen sizars, with a beggarly pittance 
of twenty-five pounds a year, who “kept” in the 
garrets, and were looked down upon by everybody, 

Andrew did not a sizarship; he 
came up with his school exhibition alone. He 
was inclined to throw it up sometimes, and try his 
fortune in the colonies, but the girls would not 
hear of it. His mother was disappointed, but 
not discouraged. She did not let Andrew see 
how disappointed she was. 

“You did your best, dear,” she said when she 
saw him trying to keep back the tears, when he 
told her of his failure. “ You could not do more : 
you deserved to succeed ; you will do better next 
time.” 

“Next time” did not. mean another collex 
examination ; it meant a voluntary gift of fifty or 
sixty pounds a year from a City company. 

There were a number of City companies—the 


vidi, 


even get 





Tin-tack Makers’ Company, the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Scissor-Grinders, and a score of others— 
who bestowed munificent sums yearly towards 
the augmentation of small scholarships, or for 
the maintenance of poor scholars at the Uni- 
versities. There were all these rich gifts going 
begging, all waiting to be poured ir:to the lap 
of needy scholars. 

Mrs. Clay took down her list of “ London 
Charities,” and began to read through the names 
of the companies who had scholarships to give 
away. There were so many, she did not know 
how to pick and choose. 
de richesse. 

She wrote to at least a dozen City companies 
at once, and had a dozen printed forms of appli- 
cation sent down. The way seemed quite easy; 
nothing to do but to fill up the forms and get 
the money. Nothing could be simpler than the 
questions asked and the answers required : age, 
circumstances, qualifications, testimonials. 

There was not a hitch anywhere ; all the ques- 
tions could be answered satisfactorily, and the 
testimonials would be forthcoming. 

There was only one drawback—the papers could 
not be sent in until the applicant had been at 
least one term in residence at the University. 

The initial difficulyy must be surmounted before 
the helping hand could be reached out. 

Andrew’s mother was so sanguine of her son’s 
success that she did not let this stand in the 
way. She packed him off to Cambridge, when 
October term came, on the strength of his school 
exhibition, and in the blissful anticipation of that 
Scissor-Grinders’ scholarship he was to succeed 
to by-and-by. 

Philippa, his second sister, went up to Cam- 
bridge with her brother at the beginning of the 
October term. Being a freshman, he went up 
quite early, before the other men came up. He 
had certain examinations to pass, and he had to 
see about his rooms. 

Philippa came up on business of her 
She came up ostensibly to “settle” Andrew in his 
rooms ; but she had business of her own besides. 

She had business at one of the women’s colleges. 
She had won at a recent examination at the High 
School at Meldreth a fifty-pound scholarship, to be 
held either at Girton or Newnham: fifty pounds 
per annum for three years. 

Fifty pounds a year, magnificent as the sum 
was for a girl to win—a girl without any helps 
or advantages—would not, as she was well aware, 
enable her to take up her residence at either of 
these “seminaries of sound learning.” 

She had only come down to look about her; 
to see how far her fifty pounds would go. 

There was an examination going on at Newnham, 
which she had not thought worth while to mention 
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at home, the day after her arrival in Cambridge. 
It was an examination for a science scholarship 
worth sixty-five pounds a year, which could be 
held at either of the two best-known colleges for 
women. 

Philippa Clay ought to have known something 
about science. What was the good of being the 
daughter of an apothecary, if she did not know 
something about the properties of an acid salt? 
—to say nothing of the practical training she had 
had in the preparation of the family pill. It 
was a silver-coated pill, and Philippa used to do 
the silver-coating. It was not very hard to do: 
only to shake the pills about in a basin, until a 
sufficient quantity of silver adhered to them. 

If her father had left a key to that cipher 
which enumerated the ingredients of the pill, and 
the proportions for the mixing, she would have 
been coating them now. Neither she nor her 
brother would have come up to Cambridge. It 
was all due to the cipher. 

It was not a very long examination, and it did 
not take up a great deal of her time. When she 
came out of the laboratory at Newnham, where 
the practical part of the examination was con- 
ducted, she did not take a constitutional across 
Grantchester meadows, as the other girls did to 
prepare them for the next day ; she ran about the 
streets of Cambridge all the afternoon, buying 
pots and pans for her brother's room. It was 
lucky for him that Philippa had come up: he 
could never have got together all those house- 
keeping items without her—got them together 
and paid for them. He had only a garret to 
furnish, and he had taken a quantity of things 
from the late tenant, but he might have been 
setting up housekeeping for the number and 
variety of things his bed-maker enumerated as 
being indispensable. 

The brooms and brushes were the last straws : 
Philippa would have remonstrated, but Andrew 
implored her to submit. He was dreadfully 
afraid of his bed-maker. He would have spent 
his quarter’s allowance on brooms rather than 
have sunk in the estimation of Mrs. Potts. 

The coilege valuation for that bare garret—there 
was a slip boarded off it for a sleeping room— 
was preposterous. In an ordinary lodging-house 
it would have been worth four shillings a week ; 
it would have dear at. five. 
rent for a term of eight weeks was six pounds, 
and a charge of another four pounds was made 
for the paint upon the walls 
of it. 

Besides this there was a terminal charge for gas, 
and water, and rates, and knife- and shoe-cleaning, 
and carpet-beating, and chimney-sweeping. 

These were initial expenses; they did not 
amount to very much—only a mole-bill to most 


been The college 


or what remained 


men, but a mountain to the poor pensioner who 
had come up on his small exhibition. 

When Philippa had bought all the things he 
required, and had laid in a little stock of gro- 
ceries, and paid the bills, she had only a few 
shillings left. She had not enough to take her 
back to Meldreth. She blamed herself for not 
taking a return ticket. Andrew would have had 
to go short ; he would have had to do without 
some of the brooms, if she had had the forethought 
to take a return ticket. 

Philippa did not blame herself long. She did 
not want the return ticket, after all. She came 
out at the head of the list of candidates for the 
svience scholarship. 

It was an unlooked-for success. 

There were tears in Philippa’s eyes when she 
came into her brother’s room the morning that 
the result was made known. Her cheeks were 
flushed, and her heart was beating, and her eye- 
lashes were wet. She did not look at all like the 
same girl who had been buying the pots and 
pans the day before. Success had ciianged her 
completely. 

Andrew did not see the change, but he saw her 
red eyes. “I wish you wouldn't come here crying, 
Pip,” he said in an aggrieved voice. -“ All the 
fellows in the court must have noticed it, and 
Mrs. Potts is coming in to clear away the things 
presently.” 

He thought more of what Mrs. Potts would say 
than of Philippa’s success. 

“Oh, never mind Mrs. Potts,” Philippa said, 
with the tears brimming over. “Only think what 
a great thing it is, Drury! Think, a hundred and 
fifteen pounds a year! I can manage on—on 
something like eighty ; the fees at Newnham are 
only seventy-five, and some extras for laboratory 
fees and other things. Eighty will cover all, and 
we shall have thirty-five pounds a year to spend. 
You will be able to join the college clubs now, 
dear, and have a blazer, like the other men. We 
will order it to-day.” 

She spoke as if he had a share in her success, as 
if they had won it between them. 

“Oh, hang it!” he said, shaking off her clinging 
arms—she had thrown her arms about his neck in 
her eagerness, in the joy of imparting her great 
news—“T don’t want any of your money, Pip; I 
shall have something like sixty pounds a year of 
my own when I get that Tin-tacks’ exhibition. 
I shall be sure to get that or the Scissor-Grinders’.” 

He was very confident about the City com- 
panies’ exhibition. He had already made an ar- 
rangement to change his rooms, when it came in 
—to go a storey lower. 

“But meanwhile, Drury, you will want a lot of 
things : it can’t come in for a long time, and you 
will have the scholarship money to fall back upon. 
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You can take up boating now, dear, as soon as you 
like. Youare sure to get your Lent colours if you 
begin to tub at once. Mr. Rokewode was telling 
me you were a capital oar, you had such a long 
stroke.” Mr. Rokewode was a man on the same 
staircase, and Philippa had met him two or three 
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came panting across the college court, with her 


wet eyes and her hair blown about her face. 


“T hope Rokewode didn't see you this morning, 
You might be more particular when you 
You might have 
stayed to do your hair before you came, and not 


Pippa. 
come here among my friends. 





“*There’s sixty-five pounds a year the matter.’” 


times in her brother’s rooms. She was laughing 
and crying at once ; she was full of happy excite- 
ment. Her eyes were shining behind the wet 
lashes, and her cheeks were crimson, and _ her 
pretty brown hair was blown all over her face. 
She did not crimp it or curl it with red-hot pincers 
before a looking-glass, as other girls did : she let it 
go its own way—a very delightful way—and it 
wildered over her forehead, beneath the brim of 
her shabby hat ; it was never very tidy, and it was 
untidier than ever this morning. Philippa had not 
stayed to brush it back ; she was in too great a 
hurry to impart her wonderful news ; she had put 
on her hat directly she heard it, and had run all 
the way from Newnham to St. Gregory’s. She 
was quite out of breath with running when she 





come running up-stairs in that breathless way. 
The fellows who keep below will think there’s 
something the matter.” 

“But there is something the matter, you silly 
boy!” Pippa said gleefully. She was so entirely 
happy she did not mind being snubbed. “ There’s 
sixty-five pounds a year the matter! Sixty-five 
pounds a year for three years—let me see, that’s 
a hundred and ninety-five pounds—nearly two 
hundred pounds! Oh, you don’t know what it 
means to me, Drury, to me—and to you! 

She was nearly crying again. The tears had 
come into her eyes and were trembling on her 
lashes, and her lip was quivering. She was very 
near breaking down. She would not be quite at 
home with her good fortune until she had cried 
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over it. It demanded a libation to begin with, 
before she could claim it for her own. 

“T daresay,” he said sulkily, “but you needn’t 
make a show of yourself. You don’t know how 
notice things, and it’s important 
to stand well with 


the fellows 
to me-—it ’s everything to me 
them, not to be laughed at.” 

“| don’t think they will think less of you—on 

on my account, Drury,” she said, with a little 
catch in her voice. “Mr. Rokewode was in the 
court as I came through, and [ told him I had 
won a scholarship, and I’m sure he was glad. He 
said it was splendid splendid ! e 

Mrs. Potts came in to clear away the breakfast 
things while they were talking, and Philippa 
went down-stairs. Andrew heard her through the 
open door blowing her nose in a most suspicious 
way as she went down the stairs, and Mrs. Potts 
heard her. 


CHAPTER III. 
SWEET GIRL-GRADUATES. 
Ir did not take Philippa long to decide between 
the rival claims of Girton and Newnham. She 
would have liked to go to Girton, if she had only 
had her own inclinations to consult. There was 


more refinement, she had heard it hinted, at 
(firton. If there was anything in the world that 


Philippa desired, that her soul hungered for, it 
was refinement. 

She was sadly conscious of her own deficiencies : 
she exaggerated all her own shortcomings, she 
longed for the delightful atmosphere of culture 
and ease and softness and good breeding. She 
shrank from the meanness and sordid aims of 
her old home surroundings; she was going to 
get away from it all now—the farther away 
the better. 

She hated the meanness, the meagreness, the 
smallness, of life at Meldreth. Her ardent, yearn- 
ing nature was always thirsting for something 
higher ; it wanted expansion—culture, soft living, 
beauty, truth, refinement. 

Philippa gave up Girton with a sigh. It would 
have taken all her scholarship money to have 
gone to Girton. She would have had nothing 
left for her clothes, or to buy college blazers for 
Andre WwW. e 

Beside, at Newnham she would be nearer Cam- 
bridge : would be able to attend more 
lectures, and could run in and see how 
Andrew was getting on every day. He had been 
accustomed to so much looking after at home, 
she was sure that he would never have been able 
to get on without her. 

It ought to have been a delightful task to write 
home und tell her mother and sister of her 
her unlooked-for success—but it was not 
an unmixed delight. If it had been Andrew’s 


she 


she 


success 
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success, it would have been different. Nobody 
would have grudged him it. But with herself, 
Philippa felt all the time she was writing that 
everybody would think she was going out of her 
station, that she was attempting tuo much. 

No other girl from the High School at Meldreth 
had gone up to Newnham. The scholarship 
had hitherto led no farther than Holloway or a 
training college ; it had never led to either of the 
Universities. 

Besides her neighbours, Philippa was not sure 
of her mother. She might think that she could 
do without those three years at Newnham, that 
she had already spent quite time enough on her 
education, that to be out earning 
money now, when money was so sorely needed 
for Andrew’s college expenses. 

It her stay at Cambridge had cost her mother 
a penny, Philippa would have given up the idea 
at once, and accepted her lot, as Lucia, her elder 
sister, had accepted hers, and advertised for a 
situation as a daily governess. 

Her stay at Newnham would not only not cost 
her mother anything, but she would have money 
to spare to help Andrew. Andrew was the iirst 
consideration, after all. 

The congratulations from home were not very 
warm when the great news was told. Nobody 
could be got to see that a girl wanted so much 
learning. Lucia did very well without it. She 
had an engagement as a morning governess ; she 
was earning forty pounds a year and her dinner, 
and she had never been inside a woman’s college. 

Philippa was not quite sure, when the first 
elation was over, that had done well in 
accepting the scholarship that came to her so un- 
expectedly. The letter from home depressed her, 
and took the edge off hersuccess. She really did not 


she ought 


she 


just then need a wet blanket to damp her spirits. 


She had quite enough to bear, to go through, in 
that first week at Newnham, without any dis- 
heartenment from without. 

It is not all pure bliss at a woman's college— 
not if one is poor, or gauche, or underbred. 
Ability does not always count; it will count in 
time, but it does not count at first. Women are 
cleverer, sharper, than men ; they scent poverty 
and want of breeding quicker, and they have not 
the chivalry, the unconscious generosity, that men 
have in concealing the discovery when they have 
made it. 

Philippa had not been at Newnham a day 
before everybody had found out that she was 
wretchedly poor, that she belonged to quite the 
lower middle class, and that she knew nothing ot 
the usages of society. 

At least everybody in Clare Hall; they had 
found it out the first day of term. Philippa 
had a room up a lot of stairs, at the end of a 
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long corridor—a room that looked out upon roofs 
and chimney-pots, and a long range of out-build- 
ings. She was so high up that she did not think 
the girls would take the trouble to find her out. 
They found her out the first night she was in 
residence. She had gone up to her room directly 
after dinner in hall: she had not been very 
comfortable at dinner with so many strange 
critical eyes looking at her, reckoning her up, 
and she had got away as soon as she could, and 
taken refuge in her own room. 

Her things had not come yet, but she had got 
some books; she had plenty of reading to do; 
she was so dreadfully afraid of losing any time 
that she had begun to read directly after dinner. 
There was a small fire burning in her grate, 
which made the bare, chilly little room look 
more homelike, and Philippa had drawn an 
uncomfortable cane-bottom chair over to the 
fire, and was sitting as close to it as possible. 

She could not fix her attention on the page 
before her, do what she would. Everything was 
so new and strange to her. The scene she had 
just left, the novel scene in the dining-hall below, 
rose up before her, and the faces, and the charming 
toilettes of the girls, and the babel of voices, the 
gay badinage, and the laughter. It was all new to 
her. The room, with its bare walls was new, too ; 
it was the first night she had occupied it. The 
girls had come back to-day, and the place was 
full ; Philippa had to turn out of the comfortable 
room she had occupied in auother corridor, while 
she was sitting for her scholarship, and to come 
up here. 

If she had not occupied that other room, with 
its luxurious appointments, she would have been 
more reconciled to this. 

She missed the lovely furniture, and the dainty 
knick-knacks on the walls, and the Liberty hang- 
ings. She rather resented being put into an attic 
with a sloping roof : there was one at home, where 
the small servant slept, and she thought they 
were treating her like a servant, sending her 
up here. She did not consider that every room 
in the place was occupied, and that new students 
had to take their chance. Philippa was just in 
the mood to take things to heart—to think that 
a slight was intended. She was feeling sick and 
lonely and horrid, and glad of an excuse to 
complain ! 

She had really nothing to complain of in her 
room, except its restricted dimensions, and the 
sloping roof, and the number of stairs she had 
to climb to get to it. It was an ordinary Newn- 


ham room, and contained the regulation college 
furniture. 

A bureau writing-table, with drawers beneath 
to hold her clothes. and a book-shelf over ; a bed 
that did duty by day as a couch, with a cretonne 





covering thrown over it; an enclosed washstand 
that looked like a cupboard, a few chairs, a box 
ottoman, a small table under the window with 
a lamp upon it, and a tiny mirror hung rather 
high up. This was all, except the square of 
carpet on the fluor and a curtain drawn across 
a corner of the room where her dresses were to 
be hung. 

There was everything she needed in the room, 
everything for comfort and use; she could do 
without luxuries and ornaments. Perhaps the 
glimpses she had caught in passing throngh 
the corridors of the lovely rooms of the other 
students, with their books and flowers and china 
and pictures, had made her discontented. She 
sighed, and drew her uncomfortable chair nearer 
to the fire, and tried to bury herself in the book 
before her. She was angry with herself for 
sighing, for being unreasonable. She had already 
got a great deal more than she deserved or ex- 
pected. 

Philippa did not read long. A knock, or rather 
a series of knocks, on her door made her look up 
with a start, and before she could say “Come 
in,” three or four girls had entered the room. 

“Oh, how do you do?” they said, with a nod; 
they did not attempt to shake hands. “ You are 
a Fresher, aren’t you—you ve just come up ?” 

They did not wait for, or seem to expect, any 
answers ; they were looking about for something 
to sit upon. 

“You'll have to buy some chairs, you know,” 
one of them said, seating herseif on the bed; 
“youll not be able to give ‘a cocoa’ without 
a lot of chairs. What a horrid little room they’ve 
put youin! You'll have to do a lot to it.” 

The speaker was a tall, light-haired girl, with a 
wide mouth, showing her teeth when she laughed 
or spoke. Her voice had a distinctly unpleasant 
sound, and she spoke with a superior air that was 
rather irritating. She seemed to be a_ leader 
among the girls, and they all echoed in chorus, 
“ Horrid, quite horrid !” 

While she was speaking, two or three other 
girls came in, with the conventional “ How d’ye 
do?” to poor Philippa, who felt hot and awkward, 
and had come forward a few aces to receive 
then. 

Ouly one of the girls had attempted to shake 
hands with her—a tall girl, with serious eyes 
and the most beautiful face Philippa thought 
she had ever seen in her life. She was taller 
than the other girls, and had a more distinguished 
air, and she was richly dressed. She wore 4 
velvet dinner-gown of some rich dark colour, 
and her throat was bare. 

“Tam just going out for the evening,” she said, 
“but I thought I would come and see you before! 
went I have heard of you from my cousin at St 
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Gregory's, Gage Rokewode. He told me of your 
[ congratulate you most heartily. How 
proud your brother must be of you!” 


Philippa flushed in her sudden way, and the 


success : 


tears sprang to her eyes. This was the first 
congratulation she had received. “Thank you,” 
she said shyly ; “thank you so much. I am very 
glad to be here. It was very 
unexpected. I didn’t think that 
I should do anything when I 


came up.” 
She was dreadfully 
and shy, and her 
and 


awkward 
colour kept 
coming She would 
have given anything to be self- 
possessed, to have had the repose, 
the soft, manner of the 
girl who addressed her. 

“VYou’ve done splendidly,” the 


going. 


assured 


other went on, in her low clear 
voice. Low as she spoke, it could 
be heard all over the room, and the 
othe girls were listening. “This 
is the second scholarship you’ve 
won, | hear. You must have 


worked very hard. I do so love 
people who are in earnest, [ shall 
be so proud to know you. My 
room is in the 


over the porch 


corridor below, 
; anyone will show 
you. Iam Athena Rokewode.” 
She shook hands with Philippa 
The latter 
heard, the 
soft rustle of her train along the 
outside, 


again, aud went away. 


heard, or fancied she 


corridor and down the 





stairs ; and it seemed a whisper to 
her of hope and encouragement. 

There was a little hub-bub of 
talk after Athena Rokewode had 
left the room. Two or three more girls had come 
in, and they were all talking together in a group 
by the bed 

“Oh, how do you 
Philippa. “ We 
Don’t you 


lo?” one of them said to 
ve climbed up here to see you. 
think we are very good?” She 
seemed to be the “spokesman” for the rest, who 
were so much engaged in talking to one another 
that they seemed to have forgotten Philippa’s 
existence 

“Tt is a long way,” she said ; “it is so high up 
I'did not expect to get any visitors.” 

“You won't get many ; but perhaps you'll rather 
like that, if you've come here to work. You onght 
to be able to get through a lot of work up here : 
there's nothing to distract your attention. I don’t 
think Id have any ornaments, if [ were you—l’d 
have not ling but the bare walls, and no extra 


chairs, If you have no seats for people to sit on, 


nobody will trouble you. And there’s nothing 
going on outside to distract you. You’ve got a 
lovely view of rvofs and chimney-pots ; I’d give 
anything for your view !” 

Philippa did not know if she were in jest or 
earnest, if she really meant what she said or if 
she were laughing at her. She was so keenly 





“*T congratulate you most heartily.’” 


sensitive to ridicule from her own sex that she 
thought the girls were making fun of her; that 
they had only taken the trouble to climb that extra 
flight of stairs to spy the nakedness of the land. 

“T mean it,” the girl said quickly, when she 
saw a look of suspicion, of defiance, in Philippa’s 
eyes. “I really mean it: I would give anything 
to be able to work without interruption. I have 
changed my room three times already, and now 
I’m worse off than ever. I’m on the ground floor, 
and whenever I’m in the middle of a prop—I’m 
doing mathematics—when I think I begin to see 
a glimmer of light, someone's sure to come and 
flatten her nose against the window, to see if I’m 
in, or what I’m doing, and it all vanishes, and I 
have to begin over again. If Id known there was 
such a dear quiet working room in the college, I 
should have applied for it. The view would have 
decided me.” 








She was really in earnest. She was a little 
intense creature, much too highly strung. <A 
plain little thing, but not commonplace by any 
means. She wore the ordinary pince-nez attected 
by Newnham girls, and her hair was dragged back 
off her forehead, and she had a way of putting 
her hands together when she spoke as if she were 
very much in earnest. 

“Tf you like the view so much,” Philippa said, 
with a smile, “I hope you will often come up and 
see it.” 

The girls laughed ; they did not give Philippa 
credit for so much spirit; they thought she was 
much too frightened to speak in anything but 
monosyllables. 

“Tt’s your turn to call on me,” the girl said. 
* My name’s Morris—Lucy Morris—and my num- 
ber’s thirteen on the ground floor. When you do 
come, don’t—whatever you do—vdon’t flatten your 
nose against the window-pane to see if I’m in! 
It isn’t safe ; it’s nearly worn through.” 

She was going away, but another girl stopped 
her. “ Wait a minute, Lucy,” she said, “and [ll 
come with you. I want you to look at my fossils 
as you go down; I’ve brought back such a lovely 
lot. Do you care for fossils, Miss—-— ?” 

“Clay,” said Philippa meekly. “1 do care for 
fossils a good deal; but I don’t know very much 
about them. I’m taking botany.” 

* You ought to take geology as well ; yond have 
a better chance with four subjects. I’m taking 
four. I’d take five, if Miss Girdlestone would let 
me.” 

“Oh, shut up! Don’t talk shop,” said the girl 
with the unpleasant voice. “If Mary Linskill 
once begins to talk about her subjects, she’ll never 
stop ; she'll go on all night.” 

She was speaking to Philippa, but she had 
linked her arm into the other girl’s, and was tak- 
ing her out of the room. “I want you to see 
my songs. I’ve brought back a lot of lovely 
songs ; never mind the fossils.” 

She swung herself out of the room, turning her 
head lazily as she reached the door. “I don’t 
think I’ve told you my name’s Maple, and I’ve 
forgotten the numler of my room.” 

The girls on the couch—on the bed, rather— 
looked at each other and Jaunghed. They knew Miss 
Maple’s delightful ways. When she did not want 
to encourage a budding acquaintance she con- 
veniently forgot the number of her room. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t catch the name of —of—the 
girl with the fossils,” Philippa said, blushing and 
stammering. She was going to say “ young lady,” 
but she corrected herseif in time, and said “ girl.” 

“Oh, Mary Linskill you mean. You won't 
have any need to remember it ; nobody ever calls 


her by her name. She is known as the ‘ Burning 
Bush,’ ” 
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the girl 
went on to explain; “you'll have one yourself 


* Everybody has a nickname here,” 


presently. “My name’s Dorothy Hood, but they 
call me the ‘Fourth Dimension.’ You'll find my 
room on the ground floor, at the end of the 
corridor. Oh dear! I’ve stayed longer than [ 
intended. I shall have to stay up working half 
the night.” 

She ran away, and the other girls followed her, 
and Philippa’s bad half-hour was over. All the 
girls but one had left the room, and she had stood 
meekly aside to let them pass. Philippa had not 
noticed her before, until the rest had gone. She 
had been standing apart by the window, and no 
one had spoken to her. 

There had been so many greetings, being the 
first night of term, but no one had greeted her, or 
seemed glad that she had come back. She came 
forward timidly, with a shy, awkward dittidence, 
ant held out her hand to Philippa. “I waited 
behind to see if T could be of any nse to you,” she 
said in a nervous, hesitating voice, “if I could tell 
you anything. The ways here will be all strange 
to you at first ; there are so many things that are 
not in the rules that you are supposed to know. 
I was always making mistakes when I came here 
first. I shall be very glad to help you, to tell you 
anything, if you will let me.” 

She had left her cold hand in Philippa’s while 
she was speaking ; she did not seem to have the 
courage tu take it away. She had a shy, gauche 
manner ; she was not at all like the other girls. 
Philippa was at home with her at once; she felt 
exactly like her, only she had more courage ; she 
was not so meek. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” Philippa said, 
pressing the girl’s cold fingers. “ I thought every- 
body was cruel and hard, but perhaps it’s because 
I don’t understand them. I shall be so glad if 
you'll give me some hints, if you'll tell me your 
experience. Come and sit down by the fire; your 
fingers are as cold as ice !” 

She drew the only easy-chair in the room over 
to the fire, and pressed the girl into it. She took 
it unwillingly ; she would much rather have stood, 
or sat down on the hearthrug, or taken Philippa’s 
cane-seated chair, and put her feet on the fender. 
She preferred being uncomfortable, and not taken 
into account. The warmth of the fire, or the un- 
accustomed attention, had brought a pink colour 
into her pale cheeks, and her eyes were brightening. 
She had beautiful eyes, Philippa remarked, of no 
colour to speak of; deep, absent eyes, with a wist- 
ful expression, and a habit of brightening suddenly. 
She would have been quite plain but for her eyes. 
Her face was thin and pale, almost sallow, and 
her smooth, dark hair was drawn tightly back. 
Philippa would have given anything to have been 
able to brush her hair back in those smooth 
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bands to have got all the curl and twist out 
of it. 

“Your room will soon look snug,” the girl said, 
looking round at the bare walls, as the fire gave 
out a cheerful glow. “I don’t think I should buy 
many things for it, if I.were you. If you have 
come up to work, you won't want a lot of things 
about you. Some of the girls spend quite a fortune 
on their rooms, have 
them painted and 
papered at their 
owh expense to 
suit their hangings, 
and fill them with 
all sorts of uss less 
costly things.’ 

“Perhaps they 
have been used 
to them all their 
lives, and cannot 
live without them,” 
Philippa said, 
smothering a sigh. 
She loved useless 
costly things as well 
as those to the 
manner born—pet 
haps more 

“Not all,” said 
the other girl, 
shaking her head; 
“but they catch 
the infection when 
they come here. I 
know a_ girl—she 
was at the High 
School with me—and she won a scholarship and 
came up « year before me. She had only been 
accustomed to the very plainest style of living, and 
when I came up I found her in one of the best 
rooms in the college, surrounded by all sorts of 
esthetic things. She had spent her scholarship 
money on decorating her room. She is in the best 
set, and is looked up to as an oracle on art 
Maria, who never knew what art or culture meant 
until she came here !” 

“Then there is hope for me,” Philippa said, 
witha laugh. “When I have been up a year, | 
may be like Maria.” 

“No; you will never be like Maria,” the 
girl said, with quite unnecessary vehemence. 
“If you were to stay here a hundred years, 
you would never be like her. But I did 
hot stay to talk about Maria; you are not 
likely to know her. She will not care to know 
you unless you are rich, or have influential 
Inends, and can introduce her into society—un- 
less you can be of use to her. I suppose that 
18 whiy she gets on so well: she does not waste 





“*T shall be very glad to help you,’”—p. 52 


common name : 
up with a scholarship from a high school, and 
[1 won an entrance scholarship here—rather a 
good scholarship, worth seventy-five pounds a 
year. I could not have come up without; it 
quite pays for everything, and keeps me in clothes 
and pocket-money. 
thing since I have been here. 
two years ; this is my last year, and I am taking 
the mathematical tripos. 
about art or culture, but I do know something 
about mathematics. 
here, because I know nothing outside my subject. 
I cannot afford to know anything outside it; I 
cannot atford to spare a thought for anything else. 
It fills my head; it is everything to me in life. 
It means so much—success, competence, health 
and happiness and ease to those I love. 
don’t know, unless you ’ve got someone depending 
on you, what it means !” 
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herself upon people who are no good to her. 
She has hardly spoken to me since I came up, 
and we used to be such friends.” 

The girl sighed, and Philippa fancied she saw 
the tears in her eyes. “ Don't let's talk about 
that mean, disagreeable Maria,” she said; “tell 
me about yourself.” 

The girl smiled and coloured. “I did not mean 
to set you against 
her,” she said 
hastily. “I ought 
not to have spoken 
about her ; but you 
are not likely to 
know her, I hope. 
There are two or 
three Marias here ; 
you won't try to 
discover which 
Maria it is, will 
you?” 

* Not if you don’t 
wish it. I’m sure 
I’ve no desire to 
know her,” Philippa 
said, tossing her 
head in her defiant 
way. “I should 
hate her, [’m sure. 
Sut now tell me 
about yourself. I 
don’t know your 
name yet.” 

“ My name ’s very 
easy to remember ; 
it’s a dreadfully 
Hester Smith. I came 


“ 


Smith— 


I have never cost father any- 
I have been up 


I don’t know anything 


They all think I am so dull 


Oh, you 


The tears were in her eyes now, and were falling 


unchecked into her lap. 


“Yes, I think I know,” Philippa said softly. 
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“Tam sure it is worth making any sacrifice possible 
for one’s own people ; I hope you will do great 
things, Hester.” 

““T hope so myself sometimes, and then I get 
down-hearted, and think I shall fail completely. 
My coach encourages me, but he tells me I must 
not work so hard. I could not keep up with 
the lectures if I did not work hard. I have 
worked eight hours a day all through the vaca- 
tion, but I would not let him know it for the 
world. When you are not clever, really clever, 
you must make up for it by hard work. There 
are some girls here so naturally clever—the 
daughters of parents with generations of culture 
behind them—who see things in a moment, who 
hardly want to learn them, while others have to 
work for hours. I do not know which wins in 
the end: I only know that my part is work. The 
girls here look down upon me, because my life is 


so narrow, so absorbed. T would not have it 
otherwise. 1 have been here two years, and | 
have not made a single friend. If | don’t know 
anyone, I know the ways of the place, and I can 
tell you anything you want to know. My room is 
at the end of the corridor, the last room. I must 
go away now, or I shall have to work till twelve; 
I seldom work later than eleven, but T always get 
up at five. Shall I call for you, and take you 
down to breakfast ?” 

Philippa jumped up and threw her arms round 
her; she had yet to learn that kissing was bad 
form at Newnham. 

“Oh, you dear Hester—I’m going to call you 
‘ Hester ’—thank you, thank yon! If you hadn't 
stayed behind, I should have thought everybody 
at Newnham was mean and proud and horrid— 
everyone but Athena Rokewode.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not these things?”—Sr. Joun iii. 10. 


aS if Christ had said to Nico- 
demus, “ You ought to have 
known all about this.” There 
ought to be no surprise to the 
man who has read the Bible. 
The Biblical student should 
always be calm, and should 
always know a Divine revela- 
tion when he sees one. Nicodemus was no “ master 
of Israel,” he was a reader ; he was an official ; he 
knew the letter; he thought revelation was finished. 
Whoever thinks that revelation is concluded is no 
1jaster of Israel, is no true, wise Bible-reader. 
The Bible never closes itself. The Bible is an 
opening door, wider, wider ; the Bible is a dawn- 
ing day, brighter, brighter. Heaven will hardly 
he a surprise to the man who has with loving 
constaney read the Bible with the eyes of his 
soul. This is the very point of Christ’s inquiry: 
as if He had said, “ How surprising is this! here 
is a man who has been reading the Bible, and 
is surprised at this additional verse. Nicodemus, 
if thou hadst with thine heart read David and 
the prophets, thou wouldst have been eagerly 
expecting the new birth of which I speak.” 
Nicodemus was by thus much officially degraded : 
that is to say, he was taken down from a certain 
official eminence and made to feel that he, though 
nominally a master of Israel, had not begun yet 
to read the spiritual Bible. Yet to-day frivolous 











men run away from that book as if they had read 
it all. Brethren, there is nothing happening inall 
the history of time that is not explicitly or im 
plicitly in the Bible! There is not a tree growing 
on any hillside of history whose roots are not in 
the Divine revelation. If we knew our Bibles, in 
and out, through and through, so far as it is 
possible to know them witb our present capacity 
and our present light, even if God stood Himself 
openly before us, it would be no shock ; we should 
say, seeing the Ineffable Glory, “ That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled.” “This is it that which was 
written by the prophet.” But we are living shallow 
lives ; ours are butterfly existences—bright in the 
sunshine, but without hope in the darkness. We 
will go anywhere to hear any man who vill 
read something that is not in the Bible. Yet 
all the poets are there, and all the men of true 
science are there, and every conceivable truth is 
there, in outline, in suggestion, or in the spirit 
of confirmation. Jesus Christ is always saying 
to us, now that He is in heaven, watching out 
little surprises and our flickers of wonder, “Art 
thou the Church of the living God, and surprised 
at science? Knowest thou not all these things 
—telegraphs and telephones and phonographs, 
microscopes and micrographs? Art thou the 
Church of the Christ. and surprised that men 
have found out a few more toys? If thou hadst 
read the Bible aright, thou wouldst have see 
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in that Bible all these little things. a child's 
playthings, useful for little purposes, and only 
put to their proper use when set before the mind 
as indications of yet loftier utilities” Yet the 
Church is excited because somebody has dis- 


covered the telegraph ! The telegraph was in 


Eden ; the telegraph was in the universe millions 
of ages before Eden was made. Adam might 


have had a telegraph. Everything was lying at 
his hands, and he did not know it. All things 
are yours, and if the blessed God has sent His 
gpirit of invention and discovery aud mechanical 
or scientific genius upon some men, this is none 
other than was written in the prophets: In these 
days, saith the Lord. 1 will pour out My Spirit ; 
men shall see visions, and dream dreams, and 
wires, and make nature subservient to 
reason. Yet even Bible-readers are quite sur- 
prised, and tell one another with an air of wonder, 
that somebody has invented a phonograph! It is 
pitiable, it is right heart saddening to the true 
teacher, to find that his pupils will run away 
from the infinite revelation to see some little toy. 

Jesus Christ is always talking to us thus when 
we go to sce Him in the night-time with our little 
surprises, our eyes dilated with 
amazement because we had heard something so 
very startling; and He says to each of us, Art 
thou a master of Israel, and knowest not all about 
hypnotism? It is all in the Bible: why this 
Why this haste to run away to some 
sixpenny demonstration, when hypnotism is in 
the Bible? Have I to read the Bible a long 
time before I come to it? No. Where is it 
in the Bible? In the second chapter. Oh, poor 
fool! so fond of novelties and toys, and human 
variations and sixpenny charges, hypnotism is 
in the second chapter of Genesis : the very word 
is there. Can I make my youngest and poorest 
reader understand the meaning of the word 
hypnotism? Let all those who do un:erstand 
it have patience with me whilst I explain it to 
the one or two who may not happen to know 
what it The speaker should always 
give his audience credit for full intelligence, but 
there may be one or two who do not know the 
meaning of the word “hypnotism.” Hypnotisin 
means sleep. Now you know it, you think 
nothing of it. Say that it isa kind of sleep with 
the element of trance in it, the very word occurs 
Literally trans 
21), it would stand: “ And the 
Lord hypnotised Adam,” sent him into a trance, 
took his rib out, and gave hima wife. The walls 
of the church might be hung round with all 
scientific instruments, taken at the point of the 
spear, as trophies of war, and underneath each 
would be written: “This is the Lord’s doing, and 
Art thou a master 


elongate 


wonders and 


wonder ? 


Ineans. 


in the second chapter of Genesis. 
lated (Genesis ii. 


it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


of Israel, and running about after hypnotism, and 
missing the church even sometimes to see some- 
body hypuotise somebody else? The Lord hyp- 
notised Adam. There is nothing new under the 
sun: the Lord did it all first. We do but copy, 
or reproduce, or struggle after. Ours is dis- 
covery, God’s is revelation : when they meet, you 
find wisdom and worship, wonder and reverence. 

It is along this line that great wonders will yet 
be discovered, and yet we must do justly by the 
Bible, because we have not yet begun the higher 
miracles. When our Lord left us He said, as if 
with some measure of contempt, evoked by our 
stupid wonder, “Greater things than these shall 
ye do, because I go unto My Father.” What to do? 
Nothing less than to open the door of heaven 
more widely, to send down a more plentiful rain 
upon the inheritance of God, to start instrumen- 
talities that shall quicken and illuminate and 
perfect humanity. The church, therefore, is in 
reality, if not in form, the church of science, the 
church of progress, the church of knowledge. It 
should not be a little place where little people 
meet to do little things. If any man hath a 
dream, he should tell it in church ; if any man hath 
a vision, he should let us hear of it in church ; if 
any man hath discovered a new wire or a new 
force, he should bring it to the church; if any 
man has caught thought in some new cadence of 
music, he should sing his first song in the church. 
All things are Christ’s. I will not have a divorce 
between Christianity and the highest human 
education or human progress. 

Art thou a master of Israel, and supposest that 
the revelation of God is concluded? Then is God 
Himself brought to an end. God has many 
things to say unto us, but we cannot bear them 
now. The Bible was written in the right way 
when it was written as a stoop to human igno- 
rance, when it connected itself with the then state 
of human intelligence, and yet had in it points 
and figures and aspects that ought to have pre- 
pared the mind for wider glories and grander 
apocalypses. I am expecting new light every 
day ; I am expecting daily that the Church will 
be called up into a higher agency. We have spent 
all our time in looking backwards Events and 
comments upon them are the staple of criticism. 
What happened yesterday, and what some man 
thinks of it to-day, makes up the newspaper. We 
must reform all this. Some persons have ventured 
a little in the way of forecast, but they have 
humbly confined their calculations and predic- 
tions to the On that flexible subject 
any man can try his prentice hand. If it does not 
come as he said it would come, nobody knows his 
name, and, therefore, nobody personally abuses 
him. He tells us what the glass was at one 
o'clock yesterday morning when nobody was up 


weather. 
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but himself, and nobody, therefore, is able to 
contradict him; and, assuming that to be the 
case, he says that in the North of England there 
will be light breezes between twelve and three. 
The Lord did not hypnotise that man! But are 
we to be content with forecasts of weather? Are 
there no forecasts of history! Are there no 
prophecies yet possible? Not the romances of 
an excited brain, but the reverent calculations 
and vaticinations for which God Himself is re 
sponsible. I could not be a Bible-reader and 
deny The Bible has prepared me for 
greater wonders than I have ever seen. Of 
course, all this may be easily perverted. We must 
put up with a little perversion and misunder- 
standing and trust to the evolution of time— 
another word for the Providence of God—to show 
that it is yet possible to forecast in all practical 
matters such events as ought to be taken into 
account in the guidance of men and in the de- 
cision and overruling of practical events. Here, of 
course, a Whole progeny of undesirable persons 
will be instantaneously created. They will think 
that license is being issued to fortune-telling, to 
prediction from certain features, lines, aspects, 
omens. But such dangers never stifled the voice 
of Isaiah, and never shut the eyes of Ezekiel. 
The Lord’s prophets have continued their ministry 
of prediction, notwithstanding the innumerable 
brood of impostors and soothsayers. Expect the 
Lord. Let Him work in His own way. We shall 
be startled in the proportion in which we are 
ignorant. Wisdom is, by the very necessity and 
quality of its nature, tranquil. Wisdom expected 
all this ; wisdom was saying in her nightly prayer, 
Even so, Lord of Life, come quickly ! The age pines 
for want of Thee, the age is full of heart-sickness 
and weariness and sad monotony : Lord of Light, 
Spirit of Prophecy, come quickly ! 

Jesus Christ’s argument always was that he 
who had the Old Testament had the New also. 
There was no New Testament for Christ except 
that which blossomed out of the old covenant. 
He said, “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe 
Me, for he wrote of Me.” “We have Abraham 
to our father,” said the Jews. He said, “If 
you had Abraham to your father, you would 
have been like Abraham, and you would have 
known Me when you saw Me: Abraham your 
father, so-called, rejoiced to see My day ; he saw 
it, he was glad; he lived under the Christian sun- 
light.” And here the Saviour says to Nicodemus 
in effect: “Ifyou had read the Prophets and the 
Psalms correctly, spiritually, as to their interior 
meaning, you would have known all about the 
great revelation of the new birth. Instead of 
coming in to say, ‘ How can these things be?’ you 
would have come in at night and said, ‘ Master, 
these things live happened that the Scripture 


this. 
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might be fulfilled” ” Oh, Scripture! seed-house 
of history, the gathering-up of all the roots of 
strength and wisdom and progress and liberty! 
Whenever you see a great revolution accomplished 
for the realisation of beneficial ends, say from this 
day, “ That the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

Jesus Christ says to each old Bible-reader, Art 
thou a master of Israel, and hast not seen Inecar 
nation in its pages? God has always been incar 
nating Himself: now in Moses, now in the Prophets, 
now in the Psalmists. Incarnation is not a new 
idea ; Bethlehem is not a newly discovered place ; 
it was down upon the map of the earth ere yet the 
earth was made. The Cross is not something 
devised yesterday ; it came up from eternity, 
Christ is saying, Art thou a master of Israel, and 
hast not seen in the Bible the Cross? Look 
again: behold its shadow. Jesus was crucified 
“from before the foundation of the world.” If 
thou hadst read thy Old Testament aright, thou 
wouldst have entered upon the New as men enter 
upon a journey that simply continues itself. The 
scenery would have been brighter, the landscape 
fairer, the summer broader in its largeness and 
gilt and benediction of glory and fruitfulness ; but 
the road would have been a continuance of the 
old, old path. The Cross is in Genesis, the Cross 
was in Eden, the first Gospel sermon was preached 
in desolated Paradise, and ever since there has 
been a Man passing through the ages with a 
shadow upon Him which, being interpreted, meant 
the Cross. 

Jesus Christ is continually saying to His Church, 
Art thou a master of Israel, and hast not seen 
in all the Old Testament the promised Pentecost ! 
the outpouring of the Spirit, the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, the creation of larger capacity and 
nobler faculty, and keener penetration and finer 
sensitiveness? Why, this is that which was 
written by the prophet Joel. Then He tells what 
the old prophets predicted concerning the cloven 
tongue, the rushing wind, the new and larger 
speech, the universal mother-tongue. Yet there 
we sit in our little corners as if we had heard all 
and seen all, as if God were a dead God. We 
crucify the Son of God afresh by our methods, 
which are hindersome and obstructive. We ought 
to be the leaders of society, yet we have allowed 
ourselves to be snubbed and humbled and put in the 
background. The Cross ought to have led the ages, 
and that it does not lead the ages is our blame. 

Always be prepared for greater things. Always 
say, We have seen nothing yet, we have been out 
in the dawn, we have seen a little white light in 
the eastern sky, the noontide glory is to come— 
is ever to come—can never fully and wholly come, 
for God is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. Eternal duration can 
alone reveal the Eternal God. 
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CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM. 
(From a Photograph by T. Griffin, Weybridge.) 


BY THE VERY REV. A. K. 


H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., FIRST MINISTER OF ST. ANDREWS ; 


AUTHOR OF “THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON,” ETC. 


-T is not commonly “a rose-red city ;” and lam 
quite sure that neither it nor any other in 
this world is “half as old as time” Indeed 
its usual aspect is grey. But when the 
summer sun comes round again, and is going down 
in the west, the beautiful little town starts into 
bright red : the blazing houses rising wonderfully 
out of the green trees. And this is the Longest 
Day. Let me look out of my window in Bishop 
Fox’s great tower. 

There it is again this minute, as I have seen it 
many times before. The gigantic machinery does 
not play to the end of making the little town red, 





even to such as look down tpon it from this 
stately and solemn dwelling, where princes of the 


Church have made their home for seven hundred 
3ut that eventuates, in fact. I know 
that setting sun is brightening, now, other scenes 
innumerable. But I know very few, and it is 
absolutely certain that I shall never know any 
more. For to me, as to that red town, “fast falls 
the eventide.” It is an advantage to have seen 
little of this world, and to know few scenes in it. 
For so you study, intently, the few you have seen, 
and know. 

[ did not think to see this Longest Day ; and 
I did not wish to see it. But our times are not 
in our own hand; and it is here again. I never 
thought to write another line, unless the needful 
if even that. For long, I never looked 
to be in church again ; and I minded surprisingly 
little. But many unknown friends have said 
they missed something to which they had grown 
accustomed. And the habit of the pen (formed 
so long) keeps with one to the last. It is a sad 
retreat, from something sadder. It is near six 


years. 


Serinon : 


months since I wrote a line before. The change 
in the hand-writing is pathetic. 

But the great sun has gone round: and the 
antique houses have blazed out, red amid the 
rich foliage of Surrey. The aspect of Nature is 
surprising to an untravelled soul, however often 
the like has been seen. 

One can write, to a host of readers, frankly as 
one could not speak to any soul. And some 
readers will understand when I say that neither 
the world, nor the Longest Day, concerns the 
writer very much now. The sunshine is cold, 
and pale: and, looking at this green turf, one 
thinks mainly who rests under it for this little 
while. As Christina Rossetti wrote— 

‘Be the green grass above me, 
With showers and dewdrops wet.” 
As Keats said, at the end, “I feel the daisies 
growing over me.” In these last three months | 
have met unbounded kindness and sympathy ; 
and I have felt them; though they could not 
take the load away. 

Now, all these things are gone by. A Chapter 
is ended ; a Volume is closed. The remembrance 
never can go. But “the things which are seen 
are temporal.” A long time of enforced idleness 
has dragged over; though one can little spare 
those many days. In three weeks’ space, I ain to 
set myself, with not much heart, to what may yet 
remain of the way. Perhaps, in a while longer, 
I may be helped to do a little more work. Per- 
haps I may prove fit for nothing, and may have 
to stand aside permanently. Like my dear friend 
Mr. Froude, of whom I wrote on one of the 
last days of health, I earnestly ask that life, and 
the capacity of work, may end together. 








THE STEPS FROM THE ROAD TO THE CASTLE. 
(Photo : T. Griffin, Weybridge.) 


It is an awful thing to be really very ill; with 
lingering trouble. Pain is a terrible fact. Still 
worse, the wandering of the bewildered mind. 
It is strange to have days quite taken out of one’s 
life through unremembered delirium. It is worse, 
when consciousness returns, but the mind is be- 
yond control. One forgets: and itis better. But 
while this poor soul was feebly struggling back 
to life, the awful blow fell, which crushed into the 
earth. As brave, good, and unselfish a heart as 
ever beat in this world was of a sudden stilled. 
The quiet home was wrecked and desolate. The 
chapter of life was ended, with few hours’ warn- 
ing, which in another month would have lasted 
forty-one years. Nobody ever thought of her as 
an old woman, though she had seen sixty-two 
years. With that smooth, unlined face, and hair 
hardly beginning to be grey, she did not look one. 
And with the energetic, careful nature, with the 
busy hand which wrote so regularly the long 
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letters to the members of the 
family far away, with the fresh 
interest in everything which 
befell, with the warm regard 
for old friends, and with never 
a hard word of any, she had 
not grown old. 
had the thought crossed me, 
that she was to be the first to 
go. I had carefully planned 
everything, for my own laying 
to rest ; and for making things 
smooth to her when I was 
gone. Let me not be un- 
grateful. All that the most 
thoughtful affection could do 
has been done for the writer. 
And should the anxious morn- 
ing come (and very many have 
come), it will be something to 
think, Nothing can vex her now. 
And how she bore things : keep- 
ing them from one who never 
could bear them as she did. 
It is cheering, now, in so far as 
anything can cheer, to look 
back on the brief record of 
departed days ; and to read the 
recurring sentence, Awfully kind and good. 
It is not classical English ; and I cannot 
say I like the intensive word. But it is in 
too common use, and it is expressive. Aye, 
she lived and died for others: as Christ 
did Himself. 

Never was there truer or wiser sympathy 
than was found under this roof; when the 
writer of these lines, ordered away from 
his own home (where he never would have 
gained strength in this world), came feebly 

up the steps to its door. One neither re- 
membered nor cared that Queen Elizabeth had 
climbed them, ages ago. Everything was done to 
cheer. And so wisely. A contrast, indeed, to the 
well-meant endeavours of coarse-grained souls. 
But one did not want to be cheered. One shrunk 
from it. It seemed heartless. Even now, though 
the awful blow under which down 
seems, sometimes, to have fallen years since, the 
writer does not want to be cheerful : he wants to 
work. I take up the pen once more because | 
am dead-weary : and to try if one may exorcise 
the terrible weight on one’s heart. 

Countless others have come through the like: 
and felt it even so. That does net help at all. 
Not even God Almighty can comfort at the first. 
It is certain, at least, that He will not. We poor 
human beings must dree our weird. 

In all times of ordinary trouble, the great 
coumfurt is to have done some faithful work to the 


Never, once, 


one went 
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best of our power. The heaviest trouble is heyond 
that help. Under the knock-down blow you go 
And you never can live on past work. It 
must be to the very end. Many a time have I 
thought, ending the day, that I had got through 
a good deal : many pages of print had been written 
on that day. But this has come back, only because 
[am trying to do the like once more. Through 
the dark time, one absolutely forgot that one had 
ever written anything, or ever preached to a large 
silent congregation, or done any parish work. 
One could not remember having ever done any 
good at all. But one recalled, with an awful vivid- 
ness, very many things on the other side of the 
account: much wrong-doing, many unwise words 
and acts. And even when that unbearable time 
had passed, and the season of enforced idleness 
dragged over, in which one could do nothing but 
read books hating every one of them, there was 
no earthly comfort in the remembrance of hard 
work «done. There never was ranker nonsense 
than to talk of the calm approval of one’s own 
conscience, in the retrospect of a well-spent life ; 


down 


unless indeed both the life and the conscience 
are totally different from mine. 

This house is not like ordinary dwellings. You 
may buy a little printed volume for a shilling, 
which describes it and tells its story. Not only 
so: but now and then in a magazine you may 
read some account of it: generally illustrated 
with pretty pictures of it, outside and in. And it 
ils not merely called a castle, but it is one. Which 
is not always so. It was on one of the last days 
of April that I came here. Then, the hedges were 
still black where I came from: the leaves were 
very few, and the blossoms were all to come. 
But journeying Southward, one came where it 
was Spring. It was not, indeed, like any other 
Spring I have known. There was no vernal joy. 
All things had new. Going away is 
always sad : but so sometimes is coming, even to 
the kindest surroundings. When I departed, on 
the Longest Day of last year, the benignant Bishop 
remarked that he had often said to me, departing, 
that no one knew what should happen before we 


become 


met again ; but that now, parting for the seven- 
For indeed 
nothing very evil had come in the days departed : 
nothing but what now appears light as air in the 
presence of the overwhelming trouble. An anxious 
soul is continually anticipating the possible sor- 
row: but Job found out so long since, that this 
would not keep it away. His words have ever 
as any in the ancient book 
which is warm yet with human tears. 

Let us climb this great Keep, which has risen 
A little 
which was not here in the 
Middle Ages, lea'ls you to its summit. When I 


teenth successive year, we must hope. 


seemed as Pp ithetic 


on this far-seen hill for seven centuries. 


stair of many steps, 





came on that twenty-seventh day of April, T could 
not have ascended it to save my life. But weeks 
have passed over here : and some were spent in a 
lovely corner of Kent, amid cherry orchards and 
hop gardens : where the red sails looked strange 
above the miraculously rich trees as they glided 
up and down the famous Medway: where blos- 
soming hawthorns blazed as in Ayrshire when 
one was a boy: where huge elms tuwered to- 
wards heaven: where eight sweet bells filled the 
air round the beautiful church, in which daily 
prayer was wont to be made: a special help to 
one who abides where the church, unless it be a 
show-place sought of sight-seers, is carefully 
locked up from Sunday to Sunday. We number 
the seventy-nine bounded by honey- 
suckle and wild countless jackdiws, 
startled by our step, come out from little holes in 
the wall where they have built their nests. Only 
the step of one passing by disturbs them here. 
And when you have reached the top, here is a 
great level rose-garden. And “it is the time of 
roses,” as poor Thomas Hood sang. Roses of all 
kinds, and all colours: those for which culture 
has done its best, and masses of wild roses, 
sweetest of all. But you must look down, far be- 
low, to see an ancient wall, twenty feet in height, 
where vast masses of white roses, resting upon 
vast masses of ivy, make the upper half of the 


steps, 


roses : 
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wall white as snow. Let us walk round and 
round, often sitting down, as one must do who 
has barely struggled back to life; rather, to 
whom life was given back, unwelcome. Tower- 
ing, on the side next the inhabited castle, into the 
sapphire-blue, are the remains of stately chambers : 
still with the fire-places which have been cold for 


ages, still with the beautiful pointed windows 
from which they looked out who have been for 
ages at rest. Great trees have wonderfully rooted 
themselves in the cyclopean walls of the Keep, 
nearly all round it: and through them, far away, 
spreads the quiet rich English country. Each 
evening, as the sun is coming round to redden the 
pretty town, the writer, quite alone, slowly climbs 
the long narrow stair : and abides a space gazing on 
the roses, the thick trees, the great park, spread- 
ing away with its herds of graceful deer of all 
colours : and there thinks of various things of 
supreme interest to himself. For you know, my 
kindly reader, that what is nothing to the world 
may be all the world to you. 

From my early boyhood, I never could under- 
stand why good Isaac Watts sang of the rose, 
“What a beautiful flower, the glory of April and 
May.” He was writing of England : but surely 
“the leafy month of June” is likewise the month 
of roses. Now,on this Longest Day, which blazes 
like that of which Wordsworth wrote in his charm- 
ing poem, the apple and cherry blossoms of a month 
ago are gone: and one misses them. This year 
they remained far too short a time. But I suppose 








it would not be wise, or right, that we should sit 
down here : and, mourning over the beauty gone, 
forget the beauty which is present. I am quite 
aware, though the thought has no practical force 
at all, that though we miss continually what has 
gone out of our life, it is probably wrong to refuse 
to think of anything but our loss, Gone, like the 


THE KEEP. 
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blossoms, are those who were dearest. The low 
voice, the warm hand, can never come back. As 
Shakspere said, plainly thinking the facet could 
not be emphasised too much, “ Never, never, 
never, never, never!” It must be 
that we shall meet again. 

As one walks slowly round and round the Keep, 
looking down. there are wonderful views of differ- 
ent bits of the castle ; and of its inner courts, two 
in number. What labour of innumerab!e hands, 
what long ages of years, have gone to make this 
house what it is: to rear the stately pile, vast in 
extent: to alter it about, strangely, making, 
centuries ago, a solemn chapel into a kitchen: 
to cover those lofty walls with ivy: to mantle 
crumbling stones with roses, and with Shakspere’s 
eglantine ; which many know not to be a fragrant 
wild rose-tree. Then to make these great Lebanon 
cedars grow to the size they possess ; and begin to 
decay : and to fill the park with elms which cannot 


elsewhere 
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be called less than gigantic: one grand avenue of 
them reaching away beyond sight, an avenue quite 
as majestic as that from which the elm-tree spoke 
so solemnly to that somewhat morbid poet, to 
whom its message was that here he might behold 
the fore-ordained tree which was to make his last 





but this range was to be built at right angles to 
the primary stable: thus, as the great man 
pathetically said, “making the beginning of a 
quadrangle.” I know not how the words may 
impress the reader. But when one thought of 
the grand and ancient courts, glorified by all 




















BISHOP FOX’S TOWER. 


resting-place. I do not know what kind of home 
they dreamt of who could build thus: and it seems 
not unlikely that only after ages, when those who 
began the building were asleep, did their views 
expand to the picture of what the grand structure 
Very great men have had lowly ideas at 
starting. You remember how Cardinal Newman, 
in earlier days, bought a range of stables and con- 
verted them into cells, for the habitation of men, 
thinking as he did then: adding, that when more 
cells were needed he proposed to build another 
humble range, very like the pictures of the house 
Which suggested to Dickens his Dotheboys Hall ; 


Is now. 


architectural skill, and rich with the colour and the 
vegetation of centuries, amid which Newman had 
lived his life, and then thought of the raw cheap 
walls, run up as could be afforded ; they have 
always seemed extremely touching to me. 

Ages make all the difference : not in associations 
merely, but in actual material aspect. There is 
nothing of much interest about a modern tiled 
roof. But when you look down from that lofty 
Keep upon great outlying spurs of the castle, 
reaching far; and upon steep slopes of roofing, 
made to throw off Northern snows ; there is some- 
thing beautiful about the dark, rich-red slopes, 
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which look as thongh they would count up to 
acres. Costly, indeed, to the dear Prelate who is 
bound to maintain them all. Happily will and 
means are present here together. As Dean Stanley 
once wrote to me, “the man and the mountain 
have met.” Never, for ages, has this stately pile 
been in such perfection, outside and in, as upon 
this Longest Day of 1895. And I think I know it 
as well as anybody. 

Quite as pleasing as the Keep, and more easily 
reached by feet which have grown weary, is the 
great terrace which runs parallel to the main part 
of the castle. It is lifted high above the ground 
below by a massive wall. And the wall, where it 
fences this walk, is one mass of great roses, for 
the most part red. All around, spreads the velvet 
turf of England: mown continually. From the 
terrace you look down upon the smokeless town 
below: and upon a great expanse of hop garden, 
which Charles Kingsley declared was the finest in 
the world. And a profitable possession : for only 
yesterday I learned that in the day of better prices 
that hop garden was worth a thousand ponnds an 
acre: I mean that such was the yearly return. 
The hop garden (was it yesterday that Kingsley 
cautioned me never to say hop field 7) spreads right 
down to the back of the houses of the main street 
of the town. So that tidy street deceives you: 


even like beautiful South Street in St. Andrews, 
far away. 


You fancy you are in the midst of 
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streets of human dwellings : while just behind the 
houses, on one hand, the green country begins, and 
spreads away. Wonderfully clean are the pave- 
ments here: quaint and strange the old gabled 
there is a general air of prosperity: 
structures here and there recall to the writer un- 
forzotten though never seen Dumfries, near to 
which he was a young country parson forty years 
ago. High over the red town rises the grey tower 
of the long parish church: and its bells now and 
then swell the breeze. Worshipping in that sacred 
structure, one has been cheered by the hearty 
praise of a great congregation: one has heard 
sermons which kept the unmistakable hush of 
fixed attention: bright, fervent, wise, nearly elo- 
quent, and delivered often without book, and with 
an energy which used to be thought exclusively 
Scottish, but which is by no means confined to 
Scotland now. Beyond the town, the country 
rises : a broad expanse of rich fields, some deep 
green, some taking the autumn gold already. The 
light will not have begun to fade at all when I 
have to turn into the house, leaving the terrace 
behind. But the sun is going down in glory: and 
it has been the ideal Longest Day. Many such I 
have known which were dark and bleak : on which 
the sun never broke through the mournful grey. 
It was a disappointment: specially to such as 
knew it was impossible they should see many 
Junes. To-day, taking the last look at the charming 
English scene, quiet and lovely and home-like, 
certain lines took possession, and kept recurring 
as a refrain to all one looked on, and all one 
thought. The poem from which they come is 
surely classical. This author is one of the chiefest 
poets. Yet I grieve to say that various persons, 
educated at much cost indicated to me this day 
that they had never even heard of the famons 
verses which people like the humble writer have 
been able to repeat from end to end since they can 
remember : verses which add a touching pathos, 
a golden glory, even to a bright Longest Day. 
Only one verse capriciously forced itself in, over 
and over: though all the others were remembered 
too. 


houses : 


“Yet by some grave thoughts attended, 
Eve renews her calm career: 
For the day which now has ended 
Is the Longest of the year.” 


If Sir Walter is right, the fine old Baron of 
Bradwardine was wont, for hours together, to step 
east and west on the terrace in front of his old- 
fashioned dwelling. And one has thought of him 
in lonely pacing east and west on the far grander 
terrace here, which is just two hundred and twenty- 
three of my steps in length, and which has ten great 
vases of intensely red geraniums placed along it. 
Old people, however, are aware that you cannot 
help thinking, thinking, in such solitary walks ; and 
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no old person can think much or long without the 
intrusion of trying thoughts. Walking becomes 
automatic at an early stage of life: it does not 
sufficiently occupy busy heart or brain. And 
here it fails. Most of us are in great fear of 
ourselves: and desire earnestly to be delivered 
from the afflictive load of personality. Ere we 
go in, this evening, turn towards the house: sit 
down on this seat which is placed on the green 
carpet of exquisite grass: and look at it. That 
great tower of red brick ; huge, massive, solemn ; 
is the outstanding feature on this side. The 
pleasant irregularities of outlie are mainly else- 
wher. Many are the nooks, out and in, which 
attract the artist: a volume of separate pictures 
would barely suffice to make a stranger under- 
stand its look. Just yesterday, a kindly guest 
who has accompanied the Bisho» to many distant 
lands, bringing back beautiful remembrances of 
what they saw, gave a lung day to a picture of 
acorner of the great staircase : where dark wood 
has been lavished: far less than a quarter of that 
material would suffice for a stair of modern times. 
Just a mile of that thick dull-red felt went to 
stairs and passages here. And with the usual 
inaccuracy, a saintly lady lately told me that 
the miles of stair-carpet were three. One is quite 
enough. And the plan of the houze is very 
perplexing to the stranger. Repeatedly have | 
met a good man wandering helplessly about, 
seeking his way to the door of departure. One 
lost one’s way easily till things grew familiar. 
I like the inner courts: specially a large one, 
carpeted with green turf: and with ivy climbing 
the walls, richly but irregularly. It is pleasant 
to look down, and see the servants, on a sunny 
day, coming in procession to service in the 
Chapel. And many are the associations of that 
solemn place where prayer is wont to be made. 
When Bishops took things easily, ordinations and 
confirmations were held here: and the Prelate 
of that day was thus saved the trouble of passing 
out from under his own roof. Here good Bishop 
Wordsworth of St. Andrews received priest's 
orders : and Bishop Ryle of Liverpool: here the 
present Head-master of famous Winchester Col- 
lege; and very many more. The dark wood, 
beautifully carved by Gibbons, climbs high upon 
the walls: and the Chapel is arranged like 
the choir of a small cathedral. All about the 
house are the portraits of those who have held 
the See: many great and good men, some very 
lucky but quite insignificant. There is no likeness 
of St. Swithun: but Wolsey is there, not pleasing 
of aspect : saintly Andrewes : Pretyman Tomline : 
North : Summer ; Wilberforce and Harold Browne. 
In the great drawing-room you may see the 
lineaments of divers Prelates, wearing the heavy 
velvet mantle of Garter blue over the episcopal 
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robes :. and sometimes the small head rising above 
the great mass of drapery, with the order dis- 
played on the breast, looks poor. So that is 
Tomline. Well. I remember how my _ revered 
Professor of Divinity, speaking of a famous 
volume by Pitt's tutor, spoke of it as written 
by a man who did not understand the system he 
condemned. Even as a youth, it occurred that 
possibly Bishop Tomline could understand any 
recondite mutter about as well as my dear old 
instructor : and passing from @ priori likelihoods, 
one thought that Tomline understood his sub- 
ject remarkably well. And gazing upon another 
Bishop, .who never evinced nor evolved anything 
like spiritual vitality, the words fell upon my 
ear, “Does not he luok as if he were wishing 
he had grabbed more of the good things of the 
diocese for the members of his family?” It 
appeared to me that, in fact, he had grabbed 
everything he could: there was no call for 
remorse on that score, assuredly. And one re- 
called an. awful statement made by the great 
Archbishop Whately of Dublin: which may be 
read in print by all who choose. One of the 
Archbishop's chaplains had, at his instigation, 
been made a Bishop: richiy deserving it. But 
when a career of signal usefulness and honour 
was opening before him, in fifteen months after 
his consecration he was taken away. The Arch- 
bishop relates the fact : and then goes on with a 
truly vitriolic sentence : “ His predecessor ate and 
drank for forty years.” In the house in which I 
was born, Samuel Johnson, attended by Boswell, 
was dining with the parish minister. The minister 
made some remark, mild as milk when compared 
with the Archbishop's, and as certainly true as 
that two and two make four. Whereupon the 
Despot of Letters turned upon him and roared, 
“You know no more of the Church of England 
than a Hottentot!” I admire what is admirable 
in Johnson as much as anybody. But I cannot say 
[ like this. It was not so bad as when the great 
Adam Smith, of “The Wealth of Nations,” told 
Johnson of the peace in which David Hume died ; 
and the arbitrary Samuel made the courteous 
reply, “You’re a Liar!” But he met his match 
that day. Poor Bozzy tells the story of Auchin- 
leck, suppressing names: and tells it with ap- 
parent admiration. But in those days a Scottish 
parson was expected to bow humbly before the 
Laird. Those days are gone. And the Laird is 
on the rack now : not meeting general sympathy. 

This is indeed as charming a house as any 
in England. And though sought after by the 
continual visitor, it is thoroughly home-like. 
The dark wood everywhere looks warm. There 
is none of that chilly magnificence often seen 
elsewhere, which makes the dwelling look like 
a public institution: which drives those who 
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THE DINING-HALL. 


inhabit it to actually live in corners of it. Even 
the stately hall is a warm and cheerful place in 
which to sit down. I have seen great gatherings 
in it: meetings for good purposes, and festivals of 
the heartiest hospitality. It is bigger and loftier 
than many churches. But one always feels entirely 
at home. The castle, in fact, looks exactly like 
what it is : the abode of a kindly and unpretentious 
Prince of the Church, a very great Church : the 
meeting-place of the workers of a great diocese. 
The sun blazed on this evening of the twenty- 
third of June: the Sunday after the Longest 
Day: as I went quickly up the long flight of 
steps to the Keep: I who a little while since 
could not walk up the stairs of my own sad 
dwelling. There was a hearty service this fore- 
noon at the solemn parish church; and a great 


congregation. There was a thoroughly helpful 
sermon from a curate of pleasant voice and face, 
and of stately presence. Six times in just a 
month have I had the privilege of Holy Com- 
munion : I who at home (sad to say !) should have 
it only twice in the long year: and who was 
viciously abused (by persons entirely negligible) 
for trying to have it oftener. Which things are 
sad ; and they vexed me then ; many short years 
ago. But now, though the sun be bright, and the 
roses blaze red and white and yellow, I need not 
pretend but that the ache is always there. One 
desires to say Fiat Voluntas Tua: but there is 
no good in saying it unless it is really felt. If 
I could but get back, and take up the work 
even in some modest part! And only for a 


little while. A. K. H. B. 
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BY ALBERT E. HOOPER, AUTHOR OF “IN THE FAR COUNTRY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE, SHE, AND IT. 

wiE was a_ stalwart young 
m farmer, a grandly built 
man, with a _ handsome 
bronzed face, broad 
shoulders, feet which stood 
squarely upon the earth, 
and a pair of fearless 
eyes. Frank Maxwell, aged 
twenty-five, owner of broad 
acres, a physical frame in perfect condition, and a 
well-developed mind, was a man to be envied. 

SHE was a dainty maiden with a graceful figure, 
a complexion of mingled roses and lilies, and eyes 
as bright and blue as the summer skies. Daisy 
Springfield, aged nineteen, owner of a beautiful 
face, a glad-hearted, sunny disposition, and 
countless pretty dresses, was a woman to be 
loved. 

It was something less than a man, but more 
than an animal, with a face of satyr-like hideous- 
ness, a misshapen back, bowed legs, and a pair of 
arms so long that the hands hung low like those 
of a gorilla. Dumb Dick, of age unknown, owner 
of a half-witted mind, a body of abnormal strength 
and ugliness, and a fierce and ungovernable 
temper, was a creature to be shunned and dis- 
trusted. 

These were the invariable judgments of every- 
body who knew all three of them. 

Frank was an orphan, living on his own farm, un- 
derstanding his business, and capable of conducting 
it in a thoroughly efficient manner: just the sort 
of man who would be likely to cut a very respect- 
able figure in the world, and end by leaving his 
children more money and more acres than his 
father had left him. 

Daisy was the only daughter of a prosperous 
lawyer, a little inclined to be vain of her good 
looks, but good by nature and thoroughly pure- 
hearted: just the sort of woman to make an 
affectionate wife, careful of her home, a comfort 
to her husband, and a friend to her children—the 
model British matron. 

Dumb Dick was presumably the orphan child 
of a gipsy woman, who had brought him long 
years ago to the workhouse and had died there. 
He was wild and unmanageable, had run away 
and refused all control, and lived where and how 
he could, picking up odd jobs and scraps of food, 
but shunning all human society: just the sort of 
creature to commit some awful crime ; and it was 
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shameful that he should be allowed to wander at 
large. 

These facts and deductions were the common 
talk of everybody who knew all three of them. 

Frank and Daisy stood together in the path of 
a little wood. Dumb Dick was also in the wood, 
but he was hidden by a thick screen of hazels. 
Frank and Daisy faced each other, and Frank 
held both of Daisy’s little white hands in one of 
his brown palms. They both looked very happy, 
but their happiness showed itself in different 
ways. Frank’s happiness overflowed in light 
from his honest brown eyes; but Daisy’s eyes 
were bent towards the ground, and her happiness 
could only be guessed by the smile which trembled 
upon her lips, and the pretty blush flickering over 
her cheeks. Dumb Dick, all unseen, clenched his 
fists and ground his teeth in fury, crumpling up 
his face into the new ugliness of mingled rage and 
misery. 

The little wood was very still, save for a slight 
rustling among the dry leaves, or the crack of a 
twig beneath the swift foot of a squirrel, or the 
occasional fall of a ripe nut. And in the silence 
and the shadow Frank bent forward and kissed 
Daisy lightly on the lips. 

Then the lovers walked away together, hand in 
hand, like a pair of happy children. 

And, all alone behind his screen of hazels, Dumb 
Dick flung himself down at full length, clawing 
at the brown earth with his hands, and giving vent 
to his feelings in inarticulate growls of rage, and 
dry choking sobs of misery. 

Of course there was no reason why the sight of 
a pair of handsome and happy lovers should have 
made this misshapen creature either angry or 
wretched. But he was bad as well as mad. 

At least, so people said. 





CHAPTER IL 
TWO AND ONE MAKE THREE. 

Frank bought a new dog-cart, a light and delicate 
turn-out of the latest pattern, painted black and 
picked out with red ; and with its polished lamps 
and new silver-plated harness and its bright bay 
it looked rather a smart and showy affair. He 
drove it round in triumph to Squire Springfield’s, 
and his pride redoubled when he saw Daisy's 
delight. But when he had handed her in, dressed 
in her latest and prettiest costume, and had sprung 
lightly up to his place beside her, he felt that his 
pride and happiness were almost complete. 

He gathered up the reins, clicked encouragingly 
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to the bay, and off they went, bowling along the 
lanes in splendid style, laughing and chatting, as 
only a happy pair of lovers can when the course of 
their love is smooth and prosperous. 

The first slight chill of autumn was in the air ; 
the hedgerows were browning, and the perfume of 
flowers had given place to a faint scent of decay ; 
but it was summer in the hearts of the lovers, and 
in the selfishness of their bliss they were heedless 
of the first‘signs of the year’s approaching death. 

On a piece of common land which skirted the 
little wood in which Frank had told Daisy of his 
love there were many clumps of bracken, now in 
process of change from green to ruddy gold. In 
the midst of one of the largest of these clumps lay 
Dumb Dick. He seemed to be unconscious, and 
he might have been either drunk or sleeping 
naturally. It was to be expected that such a 
creature would take his pleasure in some such way. 
Animals are happiest when eating or asleep; and 
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why not Dumb Dick? Only it was more likely 
that Dumb Dick had been over-drinking than 
over-eating, because the thing can be done at a 
cheaper rate! The only thing that was certain 
was that he lay sprawling upon his face in the 
yellowing bracken, with his long arms stretched 
out on either side, spread-eagle fashion, and his 
deformed back humped up towards the sad 
autumn sky. 

Presently there was a sound of swiftly approach- 
ing wheels grating along the road, and then the 
sound became suddenly mufiled, as if the vehicle 
was being driven over the grass. Laughter and 
the sound of glad voices succeeded, and by some 
magical power they penetrated to the dull brain 
of Dumb Dick, and made him dream for one brief 
moment of Paradise. Deep in his dream he heard 
the music of a woman’s voice, and he saw the 
radiant beauty of a woman’s face ; and then—and 
then—still in his dream—some envious fiend seized 
his wrist in the grasp 
of a red-hot hand, and 





***Save him, Dick! Save him!’”— 
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he awoke in agony. 

A roar of anguish 
burst from Dumb Dick 
as he leaped to his 
feet, holding his wrist, 
and stamping madly 
about in the bracken. 

Frank pulled in his 
bay. 

“ Hallo, Dick!” he 
cried, “I’m afraid you 
are hurt? Did the 
wheel go over your 
wrist ? How could you 
be such an ass as to 
stick your hand out?” 

In his momentary ex- 
citement Frank poured 
out questions upon one 
who had no power to 
answer them. As for 
Dumb Dick, he turned 
upon his questioner 
with eyes which blazed 
with fury ; and, for 
moment, he looked 
ready todrag him from 
the cart and tear him 
in pieces. But he 
caught sight of Daisy's 
pitying glance, and in- 
stantly the fire died 
out of his eyes. 

Without any warn- 
ing, Daisy sprang to 
the ground, and, 
timidly approaching 
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the spot where Dumb Dick stood, she laid her hand 
upon his wounded wrist. It was as cool and white 
asa snowflake upon the hot hairy hand; and he at 
once surrendered to her will. Showing no sign of 
fear or disgust, but with only tender pity in her 
glance, Daisy examined the great hand, knotted 
and clawed like the paw of a wild beast. She saw 
that, light though the wheel of the dog-cart was, 
its iron tire had cut the fiesh nearly to the bone ; 
and, taking the white silk scarf from her neck, she 
deftly bound it round the wounded wrist, and 
stopped the bleeding. 

By this time Frank was standing by her side. 

“This isn’t work for you, my darling,” he said ; 
“let him go to the nearest doctor. Here, Dick,” 
he added, “see how soon this will heal your 
cut.” 

As he spoke he tossed half a sovereign on the 
ground at Dumb Dick’s feet, slipped his hand 
through Daisy’s arm, and dexterously lifted her 
back into her seat. In another moment the cart 
had been driven away. 

Dumb Dick watched it until it was hidden from 
view, and then he stooped and picked up Frank’s 
half-sovereign. 

There was a sudden flash of light, and a tiny 
disc of gold went singing through the air in the 
direction of the wood. 

Dumb Dick’s next act was to tear Daisy’s white 
scarf from his wrist ; and then he walked away 
along the road, marking his track with blood. 

Ingratitude? Unkindness? Of course: what 
else could be expected from such as Dumb Dick ? 





CHAPTER III. 

ONE FROM THREE LEAVES TWO. 
Tae fiery finger-marks of autumn no longer lit up 
the faded foliage of the little wood; only a few 
brown leaves clung to the skeleton branches of the 
trees, the rest lay in rotting heaps around the 
roots, fitting grave-clothes for the dying ferns, till 
the chill blasts should arise again and scatter 
them abroad. 

Approaching the same spot along widely di- 
verging paths came two figures, the one tripping 
lightly, and the other slouching along with slow, 
limping strides. Though the method of their 
advance was so different, the rate of their progress 
was about equal, and they met just at the point 
where the two paths formed a junction with the 
main road. 

Daisy, who had all along had her eyes fixed 
upon the last visible point of the steeply sloping 
main road, looked np when she heard the shuffling 
footsteps, and, with a start, recognised Dumb 
Dick. 

Dumb Dick, who had seen and known the first 
flutter of Daisy’s dress in the distance, now halted; 
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and his red eyes peered out strangely from the 
tangled masses of hair which hung over his face. 

Daisy knew that Dumb Dick was feared and 
shunned by everybody ; she had heard evil things 
reported of his doings, and she was not a little 
startled at finding herself alone with him. She 
wished he would pass her ; but he stood quite still, 
and seemed waiting for her to speak. 

“Ts your hand better, Dick ?” she asked, touch- 
ing her own wrist. 

He seemed to understand, for he thrust his hand 
clumsily forward. An ugly, deformed, and much 
knotted hand it was, but, to her surprise, Daisy 
noticed that it was now quite clean, and its great 
clawlike nails had been closely cut. Dumb Dick 
pointed to a purple scar on his wrist with the 
finger of his other hand, and Daisy saw that this 
other finger was both dirty and clawed. 

She looked back at Dumb Dick’s blinking red 
eyes, and smiled. A single glance at that one 
clean hand, misshapen and ugly though it was, 
had driven all fear from her heart. It was as if 
the wing of Ariel had suddenly sprouted from the 
shoulder of Caliban, and Miranda felt a strange 
throb of joy, for her woman’s instinct told her 
that she had some mysterious part in bringing the 
first sign of order into this human chaos. 

But hark ! the sound of a wildly galloping horse 
and the swift roll of wheels ! 

Daisy looked up the steep incline of the road, 
and saw that Frank and his dog-cart were in sight. 
But no smile of joyful welcome appeared on her 
face ; she turned as pale as death, clasped her hand 
in an involuntary attitude of prayer, and cried out 
sharply in her deadly fear. For her first glimpse 
of Frank had shown her that he was standing up 
in his cart, swaying to and fro, and that, although 
he still held the tightly gathered reins, he had lost 
all control of the bay, which seemed to be rushing 
to inevitable destruction. 

Dumb Dick saw Frank’s peril, and understood 
in an instant the catastrophe which must occur at 
the bottom of the hill ; and, flinging his long arms 
wildly above his head, he broke forth into a hideous 
cackle of laughter. 

A new terror seized upon Daisy’s heart at the 
sound, but, with it, a new thought entered her 
mind, and, without hesitation, she laid her hands 
upon Dumb Dick’s arm and shook it fiercely. 

“Save him, Dick! Save him !” she cried. 

No sooner did her hand touch his arm than he 
turned to look at her, and, at the sight of her pale 
and agonised face, his laughter ceased. Then—as 
readily as any trained knight or gallant gentleman 
of old—Dumb Dick responded to her call, and he 
obediently leapt into the middle of the road, and 
awaited the onrush of the terrified horse. 

It was a grotesque figure, seen against the pale 
sky, crooked and twisted as some bad dream of a 
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heathen god ; but the only godlike quality it held 
in Daisy’s eyes was that it stood between Frank 
and death. 

Nearer and nearer came the horse, and Frank 
swayed more and more in the cart, till at last he 
was so near that Daisy could see the terror in his 
eyes. Then, with a series of awkward leaps, 
Dumb Dick sprang to meet him ; two long arms 
swung upwards, there was a whirl of dust, a wild 
beating of hoofs, a sickening crash, and all was 
still. 

Then came a cry— 

“ Help, Daisy! Quick!” 

It was Frank’s voice! 
safe ! 

Daisy ran forward and found Frank bending over 
the motionless figure of Dumb Dick. 

“ Quick, Daisy! take my hat and run and fetch 
some water from the nearest ditch.” 


Thank God! he was 
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Daisy obeyed ; and then, kneeling in the road, 
Frank opened Dumb Dick’s coat and coarse shirt, 
and thrust in his hand. The hunchback’s heart 
had ceased to beat; but when Frank withdrew 
his hand he drew forth a white silk scarf stained 
with blood. He quickly replaced it, and then 
ran to meet Daisy, who was returning with 
the water. 

“ He is quite dead, poor fellow !” said he 

Then Daisy seized Frank’s hands and cried— 

“Who was that I saw standing over you as you 
knelt beside his body? Frank, it looked like 
Dumb Dick himself, but it was straight and 
beautiful.” 

“Tt must have been your fancy, Daisy. 
was nobody there.” 

And, of course, Frank must have been right ; 
for what had Dumb Dick to do with straightness 
or beauty, either in life or in death ¢ 


There 
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A DOSS-HOUSE NEAR THE 


HERE do all the 
sandwich-men, 
street hawkers and 
supers sleep? What 
becomes of them 
when their weary 
tramp is over for 
the day, when the 
little tray of penny 
goods is empty or 
nearly so, when the 
gay glitter of the 
footlights has given 
place to deserted 
darkness, and the 
actor has received 
his pittance of a 
shilling or so? Do 
they hie home toa 

cheery wife and a cleanly board, or do they slink 

away in their shabby clothes from all sights and 
sounds to brood over a very different past ? 

The frequency with which one meets all 
varieties of night shelters and labourers’ lodgings, 
in one’s perambulations in the low quarters of 
the city is an answer to the question ; and while 
wandering one night in the purlieus of the docks 
(which have always a strong fascination for me, 
as the breezy, salty, tarry sort of smell, and the 
numbers of foreign seamen that hang about, give 
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a touch of romantic reality to the life) I was 
seized with a sudden desire to see what was going 
on behind the gaunt, comfortless walls of one of 
these so-called “ homes.” 

I spied a policeman meandering along, and I 
took him into my confidence. Even his stolid 
calm was disturbed at the direction in which my 
ambition lay. He negatived the idea strongly. 

“Tt is no good trying, Miss,” he said. “No 
manager would let you inside such places, day or 
night.” 

“But would they not give a civil answer toa 
civil question ?” I persisted. 

He shook his helmeted head most positively. I 
never bet, yet I think I should not lose if I laid 
a wager that the speaker was no Benedict ; else he 
would have known that opposition but strengthens 
a woman’s whim. 

I parted from him—to prepare my plans. Next 
morning I returned about ten, and longingly sur- 
veyed the exterior of one of the abodes which had 
made such an impression on my fancy. Every 
window on every floor was wide open ; so was the 
chief entrance, at which was a woman shaking 4 
rug. Some half-dozen men, with pipes in their 
mouths, loafed in the summer sunshine. I ran up 
the steps and addressed the woman. 

“Don’t you let lodgings here by the night?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, for men,” she replied laconically. 
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On either side were open doors, revealing 
rooms filled with beds unmade. In case 
the policeman should be right, I seized my 
chance, and, slipping into one of the com- 
partments, I felt a mattress, shook a pillow, 
counted the blankets, and glided back just 
in time to assume an appearance of un- 
concern before the messenger returned, 
bringing Mr. Smith. 

A little conversation, and he expressed 
himself more than ready to accede to my 
wish ; and as I walked with him up the 
street to the place where he kept his keys, 
did I not hope that my pessimist “ peeler ” 
was noting us from his beat ! 

The building could house a thousand a 
night, and generally the beds were all 
occupied. Practically the place was open 
for the whole twenty-four hours, for there 
was always a night-porter to attend to the 
side door. 

The beds varied in price, according to 
the floor, from 3d. to 6éd., and the higher 
sums commanded an extra blanket. There 
was a bolster as well as pillow on most 
of them, but if obstreperous occupants 
destroyed either, they were not replaced in 
a minute. Some of the bedsteads were 
quite superior, the mattress resting on the 

“Ah! that’s just what I want,? I answered modern chain netting ; but such innovations have 
happily. “Will you kindly show me over the to be introduced as funds allow, and there were 











rooms }” other “ shakedowns ” where the only covering was 
She regarded me with astonishment mixed with a coarse strip of rug like soldiers use on campaign. 
a little fear. There were pegs for clothes above each bed, but 


“T can’t,” she replied when she had breath to 
speak. “You must ask Mr. Smith.” 
“ And who is Mr. Smith ?” 

“The head.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Knocking about 
somewhere.” 

This was scarcely 
encouraging. 

“Send for him, 
please,” I said, with 
an air of authority. 
“T have to see him 
on important —busi- 
ness,” 

She scowled, but 
obeyed, and, giving 
some directions to a 
boy who was loiter 
ing near, she noisily ¢ . “a 
picked up a pail and ' . 
clattered down the 
kitchen stairs. 

I was left alone in 
the passage, 
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seldom were they used. People here know each 
other too well to trust ; and if they do not sleep in 
their garments, they sleep on them, which seems to 
come to pretty much the same thing. Smoking 
in bed was nominally forbidden, but the manager 
allowed it was a rule that could not be enforced. 
There was a small jet of gas burning in each 
dormitory all night long. As there were no 
partitions between the beds, fights could be in- 
dulged in if passions got inflamed; and Mr. Smith 
said it was necessary to have attendants patrol 


ling the rooms all night, as a certain amount of 
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to the hospital. Since I have been here there 
have been no epidemics.” 

“ Have you many deaths ?” 

“Comparatively few ; but, of course, we can’t 
guard against surprises. An old man was found 
dead the other morning when the women came 
to do the room. Starvation, I suppose. He had 
not complained, and no one had taken any notice 
of him.” 

The horrible loneliness of it chilled my heart. 
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‘chucking out” had to be done sometimes. If 
the occupants of a dormitory pulled well together, 
they really ran their own laws; and if a new- 
comer was not to their taste, they easily made the 
place too hot to hold him. 

“Can they engage their beds from night to 
night ?” I asked. 

“Yes, and frequently they do. 
numbered, you will notice.” 

“ Do they make them ?” 

“No, we don’t allow it: women are employed 
for the purpose. We are liable to inspection, 
you know, and are fined for overcrowding and 
neglecting the code of regulations.” 

“ And what about infectious diseases ?” 

“We have to take our chance. Every pre- 
caution is observed, though, and _ suspicious 
customers refused or isolated. 


The beds are all 


Some we send 





To take the last step of life’s hard journey without 
a kindly word and friendly touch seems indeed 
desolation of the darkest type. 

“What is your usual class of inmates —sailors ?” 

“No, they want more freedom. Some come 
when they have nowhere else to go to, but they 
are never regular.” 

“Do you have pretty much the same lot, year 
in and year out ?” 

“Yes: one man has been here off and on seven 
years, and another eight. Our steadiest lodgers 
are hawkers of penny toys, odd jobbers, crossing 
sweepers, street singers, and the like; and we 
have gentlemen, too, sometimes. My experience 
is that most will work if they can get it: it 
their appearance that is against them, and stops 
their ever rising if once they get so low.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 
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“Tf a man, through iliness or drink or a run of 
ill luck, comes to such a state that his clothes are 
shabby and he cannot renew them, he is done 
for. He may be well educated, healthy, and firm 
in abjuring drink—no firm will give him a berth. 
It is then they despair, take to this hand-to- 
mouth existence, and lose will and power to better 
themselves.” 

What a satire on civilisation ! 

Hundreds of charities exist, and thousands are 
given yearly to support them; yet their effect 
seems to pauperise for the want of a deep and 
true understanding between one class and another. 

If a man is out of work he can get a shilling or 
half a crown from a friend or through a charity ; 
if he is a thriftless man he spends it in drink ; if 
he is a good one, he shares it with his wife and 
family ; it feeds him to-day, he’s hungry to-morrow. 
In neither case does it mend his trousers or patch 
his coat, and he is no better off than before. A 
man will ask for alms when he is ashamed to ask 
for clothes. And mark, he will get alms when he 
cannot get a coat. 

Is there not an association that will give, lend, 
or hire a decent outtit to those who are looking 
for work ; an association that can make some 
arrangements with the managers of night shelters, 
who could soon get to know to whom such would 
be a blessing? It is easy to come to an under- 
standing with pawnbrokers by a private mark, so 
that they refuse them if offered. Then a man 
stands a chance, and if he fails it is his own fault. 
At present it seems to be ours. 

While we had been conversing we had traversed 
the kitchen domains. These were below ground, 
and were fitted up with ranges, shelves, and tables 
fastened to the floor, where the men had their 
meals. They could bring in their food and cook 
it. Tea, butter, bread and milk could be had on 
the premises in ha’porths. 

The lavatory came next under inspection ; each 
basin had its own tap, and at one end of the dim 
cellar sort of place was a big sink where clothes 
could be washed, ete. There was one towel, 
changed every day, and soap was charged for. 

Then I had seen all that a visitor could see, and 
we retraced our steps through the kitchen, where 
one or two men were patching, some reading the 
paper, and some indulging in tea. I did not look 
much at them, for I know how the male sex shrink 
from having their misfortunes dragged into light ; 
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but I saw that their general attitude was one of 
intense dejection, and my heart ached for them 
thus pulling through underground the livelong 
day, too shabby to stand God’s sunshine. 

It was a summer day on which I thus employed 
my time, and warm beams flooded the cheerless 
corridors with light, and their glancing rays 
danced over the pinched and meagre beds. They 
softened but could not conceal the saddening sight. 

This place housed those who were homeless 
outcasts of society, atoms in the surging sea of 
humanity ; some who had had their chance and 
missed it, others who had made a brave fight, but 
were mastered by age or infirmity—all! crept here, 
some dogged, some despairing to lie down, the 
innocent with the guilty, the sober with the 
inebriate, the godless with the upright of heart, 
to pass together those hours of that deep sleep 
which is a foreshadowing of the sleep which 
knows no waking. 

And when morning came they had to crawl out 
and begin once more that weary battle for an 
existence which is at once so joyless and so grim. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRIZE 






SCHEME. 


—_#e——_ 


HE great work of the Sunday 
Schools does not diminish, 
but rather grows in im- 
portance with the years. 
Quite a generation has 
now passed away since the 
Scripture Lessons became 
a feature in this magazine. 
The principles upon which 
they have been conducted 

—based upon the sure foundation of Gospel Truth 

—have never altered and will never change in our 

hands. Improved methods, however, of imparting 

and permanently impressing these Lessons have 
from time to time been introduced by us. 

It will be seen on another page that the widely 
adopted syllabus known as the International 
Lesson Series has again been followed for the 
benefit of the many thousands of Sunday School 
teachers and scholars who, we are thankful to 
learn, have profited by their use. We feel, how- 
ever, that, at the present time, a special effort 
should be made by all lovers of truth and purity 
to combine their forces against the insidious and 
determined inroads of that pernicious literature 
which just now is being exploited to the perver- 
sion—and, alas, in many cases utter ruin—of the 
morals of our young people. The offering of every 
incentive that can be placed before these young 
minds to study and to love that which is pure, and 
good, and true, above all, the source of all truth, is 
with all Christians an imperative duty. 

We feel sure that the following Scheme, which 
is intended to develop an accurate and interesting 
knowledge of the lessons taught in our Sunday 
Schools, will be welcomed by our Sunday School 
readers. The Scheme is not intended to be—in a 
worldly sense—competitive, or to arouse unworthy 
feelings of jealousy, as it is proposed that all who 
attain the required standard—and that not an 
unreasonable one according to the age of the 
candidate—will receive some definite recognition 
of good work accomplished. 

We feel that such an examination—the rules of 
which we give below—is calculated to increase the 
interest taken by teachers and scholars alike in 
the weekly Lessons, and also to fix the subjects 
more deeply in the memory. It is intended that 
the questions set at the examination referred to 
shall have regard, not merely to the bare facts of 
the different Scripture narratives, but also to the 
practical lessons for Christian life and conduct 
taught by them. 








The Editor of THE QuIvER has the pleasure of 
announcing that the proprietors of the magazine 


offer Book Prizes to the value of over £200 on the 
results of an Examination in Scripture Knowledge 
according to the following Scheme :— 

PRIZES. 

Crass I.—Ten prizes of Five Guineas cach jn 
value, to Sunday School Teachers twenty years old 
and upward. 

Crass II.—Fifty prizes of One Guinea each to 
Senior Scholars, ages sixteen to twenty years, who 
are in attendance at either a Sunday School or a 
Sunday Bible Class. Junior Teachers between 
the same ages will be eligible. 

Crass IlI.—One hundred prizes of Half a 
Guinea each to children aged twelve to sixteen 
attending a Sunday School. 

Crass 1V.—Two hundred prizes of Five Shillings 
each to children aged nine to twelve attending a 
Sunday School. 

Any of the prizes may be withheld if, in the 
judgment of the examiner, the quality of the 
work done does not justify the award. On the 
other hand, the number of the prizes may be 
increased in the event of an unusually large 
return of meritorious papers. 

The prizes will consist of books to be selected 
from a list supplied by the Editor. 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. The examination will be held on Saturday, 
May 9, 1896, for Classes IIT. and IV. at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and for Classes I. and IT. at 7 oclock 
in the evening. (No departure from these times 
can be permitted.) In each case the examination 
will occupy three hours. 

2. The Subjects of the examination will be the 
“Tnternational Scripture Lessons,” published in 
THE Quiver for the six months, November, 1895, 
to April, 1896, inclusive, with the “ Golden Texts.” 

3. There will be four sets of questions, varying in 
difficulty for the four classes of persons examined. 

4. The examination will be held in each place 

where a responsible person of either sex (such as 
a Clergyman, Minister, or Superintendent of a 
Sunday School) will be responsible for the conduct 
of the same, either at a Hall, School-room, or pri- 
vate house. Full directions for the conducting of 
the examination will be sent to the presiding officer 
in each case, a few days before the examination. 
5. The answers to the questions in Classes I. 
and II. must be written in ink on white ruled 
foolscap paper; those in Classes III. and IV. 
may be written either in ink or pencil on similar 
paper, but the answers must be clearly legible. 

6. Those examined will not be allowed the use 
of any books whatever during the examination. 
7. Certificates of merit, suitable for framing, 
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will be awarded to all candidates obtaining three- 
fifths of the total number of marks who do not 
receive a prize. For a prize at least four-fifths of 
the available marks must be obtained. 

8. Entries for the examination must be made 
on or before Saturday, March 7, 1896, on a Form 
for the purpose to be obtained from the Editor of 
THE QUIVER. 

9. The answers to the questions must be sealed 
in the presence of the candidates at the close of 
the examination and posted to the Editor of THE 
QUIVER immediately, prepaid. 

10. The results of the examination will be 
announced in THE QUIVER as soon as possible. 

11. All applications for “Entry Forms” for 


the examination to be prepaid and addressed as 
follows— 
The Editor of THE QuIvER, 
La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 
and marked outside §.S. Prize-Scheme. 

12. All needful particulars being published in 
THE QUIVER, no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the examination before or 
after it has been held, and no examination papers 
can be returned. 

N.B.—The above General Rules will suffice to 
indicate the scope of the examination. Further 
details will be given from time to time in our 
pages of the actual conduct of the examination. 


S242 -——_ 


SCRIPTURE 


Sam. xv. 10—23. Golden text — 
ver. 22. 
meme | NTRODUCTION. Saul 
began his reign well. 
He proved courageous 
against his enemies, the 
Philistines in the south, 
who had harassed the 





land for so long. Then 
came a trial. A great 





host of the enemy gath- 
ered against him. He 
was bidden to wait for Samuel seven days at Gilgal. 
His people began to desert him till only six hun- 
dred remained. The seventh morning came. Saul 
could wait no longer, but himself, though neither 
priest nor prophet, offered a burnt sacrifice. Thus 
he disobeyed God’s command (xiii. 14), and God 
sought out another man forking. To-day’s lesson 
tells of another trial of his obedience. 

I. A MEssaGE TO SAMUEL. (10—12.) 

God’s word comes to Samuel. How does it come ? 

Perhaps by light flashing words on stones 
of high priest’s breastplate, called Urim and 
Thummim. (Ex. xxviii. 30.) 

Or by direct call, as to him when a boy. (iii. 4.) 

Perhaps by a dream,as to Joseph. (Matt. i. 20.) 

What was the message? Telling him of Saul. 

He has turned back from following after God. 

He has not performed God’s direct command. 

He had been told to slay Amalekites, old 
enemies of Israel (Ex. xvii. 8), and to kill all the 
people and cattle. 

But had let Israelites save the cattle for spoil. 

How did Samuel take God’s message ? 

He was grieved and miserable at Saul’s sin. 

He interceded with God all night for him. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

NOVEMBER 17TH. SAUL REJECTED. 

To read—1 


AND HOME. 


Then he started early to pay a visit to the king. 
He would rebuke, warn and exhort him. 
Perhaps God would turn his heart back again. 
Lesson. How to deal with a brother’s sin. 
1. Feel it, be grieved for it, pray for the sinner. 
2. Do all possible to bring him back to God. 
II. A MEETING wiTH Saut. (13—23.) 
Now the prophet and the king meet at Gilgal. 
Here Israelites encamped when entered Canaan. 
How does Saul greet him? What does he say ? 
Why so eager to declare he had done God’s word ? 
Surely the voice of conscience was accusing him. 
What excuse does he make? Blames others. 
The people wanted the cattle—no fault of his. 
And the cattle were for sacrificing to God. 
Then the old prophet pronounces his doom. 
He reminds him of the beginning of his reign. 
He was then humble—and was raised by God. 
Sent on a journey—with distinct commands. 
But he did not obey. Why? Eager for spoil. 
Eager to please people, not eager to please God. 
What does Saul answer? Again throws it on 
people. No sense of his own sin, no repentance. 
Therefore Samuel adds strong words of reproof. 
Sacrifices of no avail without obedience to God. 
He has rejected God—God will reject him. 
Lessons. 1. Warning against self-deceit. 
2. Each must give account of himself to God. 
3. Lip worship without heart worship is vain. 





NOVEMBER 24TH. THE WOES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
To read—Tsaiah v. 11—23. Golden text—ver. 11. 
To THE TEACHER. It will be best to take this 
lesson verse by verse—-beginning by reminding 
them how many people are in the habit of taking 
too much strong drink, and how many warnings 
there are in the Bible against it. And while 
adults must decide for themselves whether it is not 

















































for children to do so. 
I. DRUNKENESS AND ITS ErFects. (11—17.) 


Heating themselves with much wine and spirits. 

Rioting (12) with music, singing, and dances. 

A drunken feast like Belshazzar’s. (Dan. v. 4.) 

And Herod’s feast at Galilee. (Mark vi. 21.) 

sut no thought or regard for God and His works. 

The result. What will it be? (13) Terrible 
punishment will fall on all classes. 

The nation will become debased and ruined. 

They will be taken captive by their enemies. 

Such as happened soon after. (2 Chron. xxxvi.20.) 

Both honourable men and the mass of the people. 

More than this, (14) early death will follow. 

The grave will swallow them up and their shows. 

All will sink (15), poor, mighty and nobles. 

All classes will share in ruin caused by drink. 

The end. God by His judgments exalted. (16.) 

God’s holiness and hatred of sin will be shown. 

Lambs will feed (17) where the city used to be. 

Strangers from distant lands will pasture them. 

Lessons. What a terrible thing drunkenness is. 

In the present. Senses inflamed, health de- 
stroyed. God forgotten—next world ignored. 

In the future. Early death, without hope. 

Shut out of the Kingdom of God. (Gal. v. 21.) 

If. Srys or Presumption. (18—19.) What? 

They revelled in iniquity—drew it after them. 

Even though it was vain and a burden. 

Refused to believe day of judgment would come. 

Called for it that they might see for themselves. 

Just as people of old refused to believe in flood. 

All but eight were sweptaway! (Mat. xxiv. 39.) 
So woe is coming on these. 

Sins or Imprety. (20.) They reversed all 
things. 

Evil works of darkness were counted good. 

Works of light despised and contemned. 

Bitter fruits of sin preferred to sweet goodness. 

Woe to all such. They shall perish for ever. 

Stns or PripE AND INJuSTICE. (21—23.) 

Unduly exalting themselves before men. 

Judges acquitting criminals for a bribe. 

Condemning innocent men for a present. 

Doing this while under influence of drink. 

Lessons. 1. “ Keep innocency, and take heed 
to the thing that is right.” 

2. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

3. “Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 


DECEMBER Ist. DAVID ANOINTED KING. 
To read—\ Sam. xvi. 1—13. Golden text—ver. 7. 
IntropuctTion. Saul had been king for more 
than thirty years, God had rejected him, and 
would not permit-his son tosucceed him. Another 
would be raised up, of the tribe of Judah, to be 








better to abstain altogether, at any rate it is best 


The sin(11). Drinking continuously all day long. 
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king—one after God’s own heart. The time wag 
now come for Samuel to anoint Saul’s successor, 
I.. SAMUEL’s CuoIcE. (1—6.) Notice: 
God’s command. 'o cease lamenting for Saul. 
He had disobeyed and forsaken God and given 
no signs of repentance. 
He was now entirely given up to evil. 
His successor was to be anointed at Bethlehem. 
Samuel obeys. Is in fear of his life from Saul. 
Therefore bidden to arrange religious service. 
Why did the elders tremble when he came ? 
Perhaps afraid of prophet’s rebuke for some sin, 
The sacrifice. Elders, Jesse and family bidden. 
All first preparing themselves for divine worship. 
How did they do so? Put on clean clothes. 
Bathed themselves (Ex. xix. 10.) Prepared their 
hearts for the worship of God. (Eccles. v. 1.) 
The choice. Samuel fixed on Eliab the eldest. 
Thought this fine man must be God’s chosen one. 
II. Gop’s Cuoice. (7—12.) What did He say? 
Samuel must not choose by outward appearance, 
Mighty man not esteemed by strength. (Ps. 
XXXIil. 16.) 
God looks at the heart, thoughts, and motives. 
So Eliab and his seven brothers were all rejected. 
What was to be done? Were there any more? 
Yes—a lad—the youngest—the shepherd-boy. 
He is sent for—the meal waits his arrival. 
In he comes—a ruddy youth—about eighteen. 
A face beaming with peace and goodness. 
A frame showing health and great strength. 
A voice from God to Samuel : “ This is he.” 
Samuel at once proceeds—all looking on silently. 
He takes up the horn of oil he has brought. 
He pours it on his head—it runs down his body. 
Sweet perfume pervades house. (John xii. 4.) 
His father and brothers look on wondering. 
And God’s blessed Spirit descended upon him. 
What would that Spirit be to him henceforth ? 
A Spirit of stréngth—he was mighty in war. 
A Spirit of gentleness (Gal. v. 24)—he was a 
peacemaker. 
A Spirit of holiness—he feared Ged all his life. 
Thus his bodily and spiritual gifts fitted him to 
be king over the great nation of Israel. 
Lessons. 1. Obedience to God’s commands. 
2. Preparation needed for religious worship. 
3. “ Not he who commendeth himself is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth.” 
4. “Stablish me with Thy free Spirit.” 





DECEMBER 8TH. DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
To read—1 Sam. xvii. 38—51. Golden text— 
ver. 47. 
InrropuUCcTION. Some little time after David's 
anointing he was sent for to play on the harp 
before Saul, as he had been afflicted with an evil 
spirit. David's playing soothed Saul, and he re 
covered. David then returned home to his sheep. 
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Not long after, the Philistines again appeared in 
battle array, and with them a great giant named 
Goliath, who challenged any of the Israelites to 
single combat ; but they all fled in dismay. David, 
sent by his father to ascertain his brothers’ wel- 
fare, comes to the army and sees the giant, but is 
not afraid. He tells how he killed a lion and a 
bear who attacked his flock, and he is willing to 
fight the giant. Saul sends for him, and talks to 
him. 

I. THe Weapons. (38—41.) David's arms. 

What armour did Saul want him to wear ? 

Places on his legs and arms—brass helmet, coat 
of mail. 

Why decline? They were strange and untried. 

What did he take? Five stones from the brook. 

Smoothed by the water—rounded by rubbing. 

With his sling in his hand he met the giant. 

The giant's arms. Whole body covered. 

Sword and spear in hand, shield held before him. 

Il. Toe CHALLENGE. (42—47.}. The two meet. 

The Philistine. Looks at David with disdain. 

Scorns his ruddy appearance and youthful looks. 

Twits him for his weapons—a sling and staff. 

Curses him by his heathen gods, gives him to 
death. 

Boasts a speedy victory over his boyish foe. 

David. Hear his calm and confident words. 


, 
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His enemy trusts in sword, spear and shield. 

He trusts in the Lord of Hosts—God of Israel. 

What right had David thus to trust in God ? 

God had delivered Israel from Pharaoh. (Ex. 
xiv. 30.) 

He had conquered Sisera’s host for them. (Judg. 
iv. 16.) 

He had saved them over and over again. 

He would never fail those who trust in Him, 

Therefore David felt quite confident of victory. 

This day will he kill the giant Philistine. 

All the world shall hear of Israel’s God. 

Ill. Tue Figur. (48—51.) Soon over. 

Philistine enraged, advanced to meet David. 

Moving as fast as possible with heavy armour. 

David, lightly equipped, runs to meet him. 

Fits stone in sling—-takes good aim—shoots. 

Stone hits forehead—Philistine falls stunned. 

David cuts off his head with giant’s own sword. 

Never was defeat so quick or so complete. 

Philistines fled in fear—pursued by Israelites. 

Lessons. We, too, have a great enemy. 

1. Satan always on watch to tempt us to sin. 
We must meet him with the Sword of the Spirit. 

2. Our weapons are watching, praying, strug- 
gling against sin. (Eph. vi. 10, 11, 18.) 

3. Our trust, like David's, is in the Lord of 
Hosts. If God be for us, who can be against us ? 


— St} fet — 


“THE 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Why was Saul, king of Israel, commanded to go 
and utterly destroy the Amaiekites? 

2. Why did Saul disobey God's command? 

3. What general principle does Samuel set forth in 
his answer to Saul’s excuses? 

4, What sin of the Jews is specially mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah as the cause of their cap- 
tivity? 

5. Quote a passage from Isaiah which shows how 
terribly rife was the sin of drunkenness. 

6. For what purpose did Samuel the prophet visit 
the town of Bethlehem ? 

7. Which of Jesse’s sons was anointed king, and 
what lesson was taught thereby? 

8. How do we know that at one time lions and 
other wild beasts were found in Palestine ? 

9. What kind of armour was used in the time of 
King Saul? 

10. What is considered to have been the weight of 
the armour of Goliath? 

11. What words of David show that he was confident 
God would give him the victory over Goliath? 

12, Quote a passage of Scripture which sets forth 
the lesson taught us by the conflict between David and 
Goliath. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 951, 

133. Ruth i. 1. 

134. She was a Moabitess,and was the great-grand- 
mother of King David. (Ruth i. 22, and iv. 21, 22.) 

135. Her extreme affection for Naomi, her mother- 
in-law. (Ruth i. 16, 17.) 

136. He is generally considered to have belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim, though some think the tribe of 
Levi. (1 Sam. i. 1, and 1 Chron. vi. 23, 28.) 

137, His first commission asa prophet. (1 Sam. iii. 
4, 10—14, and 20.) 

138. His foolish indulgence of his sons. 
29, and iii. 13.) 

139. It was intended to represent the act of peni- 
tence as illustrating the pouring out of the soul to God. 
(1 Sam, vii. 6; Psalm xxii. 14; and 2 Sam. xiv. 14.) 

140. 1 Sam. vii. 5—10. 

141. 1 Sam. vii. 12. 

142. The bad administration of the two sons of 
Samuel, whom he had appointed as judges over Israel. 
(1 Sam. viii. 1—5.) 

143. The choice was determined by casting lots. 
(1 Sam. x. 20, 21.) 

144. It originated with the people of Israel at the 
election of King Saul, when they shouted, “God save 
the King !” or “ May the King live!” (1 Sam. x. 24.) 


(1 Sam. ii. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


WELL-FINISHED 
WORK. 

ELL begun is half done,” 
but it is also most im- 
portant to put a good 
finish upon our work. 
A man known to the 
writer took much time 
and trouble lately in 
composing two very im- 





portant letters. One, 
however, he addressed incorrectly and it never 
reached its destination, the other he put care- 


lessly into a wrong cover and it went to a person 
who had been spoken of disparagingly in the letter. 
The result was a considerable loss of money and much 
ill-feeling. ‘If I am building a mountain,” said 
Confucius, “and stop before the last basketful of 
earth is placed on the summit, I have failed.” The 
examination is lost by halfa mark. A foot nearer 
and the race would have been won. The slightest 
additional effort would have turned the tide of 
war. “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God,” 
were solemn words, marking the difference between 
almost and altogether. 


VANITY 

La Bruyére said of the court life of his time, “It does 

not make us happy, but it makes us unable to find 

happiness elsewhere.” The same may be said of 

many of the so-called pleasures of this life. They 

do not make us happy, and they tend to unfit us for 
enjoying the life to come. 


OF VANITIES. 


THE REV. JOHN MACKENZIE. 

The visit to England of Khama, the illustrious 
Bechuana chieftain, recalls to mind one of the most 
successful of missionaries upon African soil. The 
tev. Jolin Mackenzie, whose book, ‘“ Day-dawn in 
Dark Places” (Cassell and Co.), should be consulted 
by all who would know the earlier history of Khama 
and his people, has played no inconsiderable part in 
the opening up of South Africa. Like so many 
others whose names are associated with the evangel- 
isation of the Dark Continent, he is a Scotsman, 
born at Knockando, Elgin, in 1835. He was trained 
for the mission-field at the London Missionary 
Society’s Institution at Bedford, and sailed for 
Africa in June, 1858. With his wife by his side, he 
proceeded to the field in which Moffat and Living- 
stone had already won the confidence of the people. 
His first year was spent at Kuruman, and then he 
started to carry supplies to the party of Mr. Price 
and Mr. Helmore, who had gone to establish them- 
selves with the Makalolo. He met Mr. Price 
returning with Mr. Helmore’s two children, the sole 





survivors of the party, and thus he was early brought 
into contact with the tragic reality of missionary 
life. Then fourteen years at Shoshong, 
during which he had ample opportunity to observe 
the policy of the bloodthirsty Matabele. One of his 
earlier pictures of Khama shows him as a young man 


came 


boldly leading out a search-party of lus father's 
people to anticipate an attack from these marauders, 
Mr. Mackenzie afterwards returned to Kuruman, 
where he was able to begin the training of candid. 
ates for a Bechuana native ministry. From mis- 
sionary, Mr. Mackenzie became in 1884 an adminis- 
trator. He had steadily advocated the placing of 
Bechuanaland under British protection, and when 
the Protectorate was proclaimed he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner. 
who so bitterly resented this that he speedily resigned 
the office. 
emphasis upon one truth for which Mr, Mackenzie 
Theorists doubted 
whether Christianity really could raise a degraded 
people. He pointed to South Africa as supplying a 
full answer to the question. And in the presence of 
the singularly able men from Bechuanaland, who 
came to us in August last upon an errand for the 
welfare of their people, we had a most happy proof of 
the power he has claimed for the Gospel of Christ. 


He had, however, opponents 
Klhama’s visit to England lays a welcome 


always most stoutly contended. 


THE SOLDIER'S MITE. 
Often a very small thing does more good than 
could have been expected. Here is an illustration. 
Some time ago Messrs. Cassell and Company were 














THE REV. JOHN MACKENZIE. 
(Photo; Boning and Small, Baker Street, Wd 
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good enough to send to the writer (who is a Chap- 
lain in the Army stationed at Plymouth), free of 
charge and carriage paid, a large parcel of their 
magazines for distribution in the military hospital at 
that station. 
these publications there happened to be a collecting 
card for the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Child- 
ren placed there by some unknown hand. One of 
the sick soldiers found it, wrote down his name for 


Between two of the leaves of one of 


sixpence, and gave the card to me, thinking that it 
was I who had placed it in the magazine. Mention- 
ing the occurrence to one of the nursing sisters, she 
said, “ If you give me the card, I shall soon get it 
filled, for every man in my ward would be glad to 
subscribe sixpence to so good a society.” I gave the 
card, and it was almost immediately returned filled 
with sixpenny subscriptions. As a soldier’s pay is 
only one shilling a day, out of which sevenpence daily 
is stopped when he is in hospital, this seemed to me 
to be noble giving. If rich people gave in the 
same proportion, what Christian work might be 
done ! 


SOME NEW STORIES. 

For many readers the most important of the 
stories which are new is Mr. Crockett’s tale of the 
Covenanters, “The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 
published by Messrs. Isbister. There is as much 
incident in the story as would have filled a library 
afew years ago, The characters—notably William 
Gordon of Earlstoun, the hero of the tale ; Sandy, 
his brother ; Wat of Lochinvar, old Anton Lennox, 
and Maisie his daughter—stand out with more than 
boldness on Mr. Crockett’s canvas. The reader can- 
not fail to catch something of the spirit of the 
Covenanters of Charles II.’s time from this story of 
their doings, and to say that is to give high praise to 
the book. One may say that and yet feel the story 
would have gained had the action been a little faster 
at certain points, as well as a little more fully 
developed in the concluding chapters, where the pace 
is breakneck. But it stands as Mr. Crockett put it 
forth, so let us thankfully accept it at that—a story 
far above the average in tone and construction, but 
intensely Scotch.—From Messrs. Isbister we have also 
received another story, ‘‘ The Tender Mercies of the 
Good,” by Christabel Coleridge, which we heartily 
commend to our lady readers.—At this season of the 
year girls expect to learn of a new story by their old 
friend Mrs. Marshall. Messrs. Nisbet send us the 
Volume, and a handsome one it is, with the appro- 
priate title “ The The story 
presents no specially new points, but it is very 


Lady’s Manor.” 
pleasant reading.—T wo stories for boys also reach us 
from Messrs. Nisbet, the first of which is “‘ The King’s 
Recruits,” a story translated from the German by 
Mrs. Pereira. The tale is full of interest, and with 
avery good tone.—The same may be said of ‘‘ The 
Saga Book of Lunda” by Miss Jessie M. E. Saxby, 
which consists of a collection of stories the scene of 
Which is laid in the North. 
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“TO BE, OR NOT TO BE?” 

It was a beautiful saying of Talleyrand that “God 
forgives all our sins save The cure for 
despair is to have an object in life—something to do 
and love. Sir Edwin Arnold tells us that he once 
saved a man from suicide by giving him something 
to do. “A poor man, broken-hearted through dis- 
appointment and want, came to me and told me that 
he was tired of life, because he had nothing in the 
world to live for, I saw that the man was terribly 
in earnest, and that he had almost made up his 
mind to commit suicide. IT asked him to grant me 
a favour, namely, to give himself up entirely to me 
for two days, during which he should follow my 
instructions and counsel implicitly. When he came 
to me prepared to do as I bade him, I brought him 
into contact with people te whom he could be emin- 
ently useful in his way, and thus he became aware 
of the fact that he had a raison d’étre, and that, 
after all, he had something to live for.” 


. 9 
despair. 


“PLAY THE MAN FOR GOD.” 

On one occasion when Whitfield was surrounded 
by a mob, and began to show symptoms of alarm as 
the stones flew in all directions, his wife, standing 
by his side, cried out, “ Now, George, play the man 
for God.” We are to play the man in the battle of 
life because God made us to be manly and not 
unmanly ; because the Son of Man came upon earth 
to show us how to suffer and be strong; because if 
we fear God we shail have no other fear. 


DAILY SERVICE. 

When the famous sailor John Hawkins set out 
from Plymouth in 1564 with four ships to the coast 
of Guinea, he issued orders to his men, and the first 
order was to “ The voyage of the 
humblest of us through life is more wonderful, more 
full of adventure and beset with far more dangers 
than that which the old-world little ships that Haw- 
kins commanded had to accomplish. Woe to us if 
on the troublesome sea of life we do not try to serve 
God daily. The religion which rules only one day 
in the week is not what we want. Every day and all 
day long we are to fill our lives with Divine service. 


serve God daily.” 


WORTH MORE THAN MONEY. 

A friend of the writer had occasion once to ex- 
amine the old marriage register book of a certain 
parish, and found this note written on the margin 
beside the name of one of the bridegrooms :—“ A 
gentleman, but with less than £300 a year.” This 
unchristian way of valuing people by what they 
have instead of what they are—of estimating a 
man’s worth in £ s. d. alone—is as common now as 
when the entry just mentioned was made. Xeno- 
phon tells us how Socrates ridiculed it in his time. 
One day when a crowd were staring and gaping at 
some splendid horses of Nicias, the philosopher with 
his poor gown, Silenus-like head, twinkling eyes, and 
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short stature, sidled up to one of fhe grooms and 
asked whether the horse he was riding was possessed 
of much wealth. “Is he rich ? 
am very poor and despised; but is that horse rich ?” 
“ Rich!” cried the groom—“ how can a horse possess 
wealth?”—“I am very glad to hear it,” replied 
Socrates, “for if a horse without money may be 
a good one, I also may be a good man.” 





Because, you see, I 


GIVE A HAND. 

When St. Paul suffered shipwreck off the island of 
Malta, he was an old, sickly man, and a prisoner. 
And yet not one of the two hundred and seventy-six 
people on board was so useful in this time of 
difficulty and danger. The “ mad” missionary, as, 
no doubt he was considered, was always ready 
to lend a hand. He helped to lighten the labouring 
ship by throwing overboard the tackling, and when 
they had got to land and a fire was being kindled, 
he gathered a bundle of sticks and laid them on the 
fire. The Apostle, believing that he could eat, drink, 
work at a trade, gather sticks, and do everything 
else for the glory of God, could not bear to stand 
aside and do nothing while others were working. 
With him, useful labour was a form of prayer. Let 
us follow his example. Let us be ready “to 
gather a stick here and there to make the fire 
of life burn more brightly, that some poor shiver- 
ing mortal, worse off than ourselves, may be warmed 
and made glad by it.” 


FOR THE LONG EVENINGS. 

In the literary world the “ drawing-in of the 
days” is always accompanied by an increase in the 
number of new books issued, in view of the longer 
and colder evenings. By the time that these pages 
reach the hands of their readers, the winter season 
will be in full progress, And among the latest 
books few deserve a heartier welcome than the 
letters of the late Rev. J. D. Hepburn, which are 
published in a single volume by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, under the title of “Twenty Years in 
Khama’s Country,” which is especially timely when 
King Khama is himself a visitor to this country. 
Mr. Hepburn was called to his rest nearly a couple 
of years ago, but the result of his faithful missionary 
work is seen to-day among the people to whom he 
so nobly ministered. No one can read this book 
without gathering a high opinion of the character 
of our African ally. Dealings with natives still 
present problems, and in this book are shown the 
keys to several of the difficulties.—If “Titus: A 
Comrade of the Cross,” a story which is by Miss 
F, M, Kingsley, that comes to us from the same pub- 
lishers, were not very reverently handled, it would 
have been a dangerous book to recommend, for it is 
a tale of the days of our Lord, and introduces not 
only the Saviour, but many of His earthly com- 
panions. The object of the work, however, is to retell 
for readers of the present day the story of Christ’s 
life on earth, and this is done naturally and 
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pleasantly.— Now that so much is heard of the 
demand for pure literature for the young, it ig 


interesting to note that Messrs. Cassell have begun 
penny serial issues of their “ Heroes of Britain in 
Peace and War” Popular 
Authors,” in monthly parts. These works should 
bein every home, and their present price brings them 


and “Gleanings from 


withia reach of everybody.—The author of “ From 
Log Cabin to White House” is responsible for a 
readable volume on “ Turning Points in Successful 
Careers ” which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send 
us. Varied in subject and anecdotal in treatment, this 
book is admirably adapted for use as a prize or present. 
—Messrs, Nisbet have just issued a handsome volume 
on “Tudor Queens and Princesses” by Sarah Tytler, 
who presents us with a series of studies of historical 
characters, of special interest to lady readers.—To 
ladies, also, in the first place, will Messrs. Longman’s 
excellent “ Domestic Economy Readers” appeal. The 
two just issued are for use in the fourth, and sixth 
and seventh standards, and nothing but good could 
result from the teaching of these practical lessons to 
girls of any station.—To all readers of THE QUIVER 
the late Dr. J. R. Macduff’s “ Tales of a Warrior 
King” (Hodder and Stoughton), with its powerful 
studies of David times, no com- 
inendation. Its chapters are just such as our old 
contributor so often wrote for our own pages.—From 
the same publishers we have received a tiny volume 
of devotional readings for every day throughout a 
year, under the title of “ A Message for the Day.” 
Passages of Scripture head each day’s portion, which 
consists of suggestive and helpful comments by Dr. 
J. R. Miller.—It would be pleasant to write at 
greater length than our space will permit of Dr. R. 
F. Horton’s contribution to Messrs. Isbister’s “ Gospel 
and the Age” series. It is a thoughtful volume 
upon “The Teaching of Jesus,” which, even if its 
readers quarrel with it here and there, is yet so fresh 
and original as to commend itself to all students and 
preachers. 


and his needs 


A GOLDEN MEAN. 

Fénelon died exemplifying the mean he had 
always observed between prodigality and avarice, 
leaving neither debts nor money. Few people 
make this wise use of money. They either squander 
or hoard it. Perhaps they think or say, “ Well, it 
is sure to go self-directed to the poor,” but how 
much better it would be to direct it into the channels 
of Christian work before it leaves our hands. 


A DEFINITION, 

A great philosopher defined a fool as “a man 
who never tried an experiment in his life.” So, if 
we are wise, we will not allow fear of criticism or 
ridicule to deter us from making experiments in 
philanthropical and Christian work. Here, as else 
where, it is true that if a man never is a fool he 
will never be wise. In cases where the results are 
not likely to injure others, let us try everything, and 
learn wisdom from our mistakes. 
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“ The last photograph.” 


MEMORIALS. 


In the month of September the hearts of many 
mothers are sore, for, after the long summer holidays, 
their sons leave the shelter of home and return to 
that school life which can never be without danger 
and temptations. Many of these mothers go part of 
the way with their loved ones, and the return journey 
is sad indeed. They take out of their pockets the 
last photograph of the dear boy, and are soon lost in 
an admiring study of it. In a great naval and 
military station like Plymouth, where the writer is 
at present staying, very sad partings may be seen. 
The wife of the sailor or soldier is sad at heart as she 
returns from seeing her husband off—it may be for 
years, it may be forever. She has nothing now but 
a photograph to look at when she needs strength 
and courage to resist.the temptations of a “ grass 
widow,” as the thoughtless world calls her. 


BID CHRIST TO YOUR WEDDING. 

A poor sick wife of our acquaintance said one day 
to her husband—“ If you had only treated me 
during the first year of married life as an ordinarily 
decent man would have treated a common cur dog, I 
would not now be lying here in torture.” As a rule 
the first year of married life either makes or mars a 
marriage. During this year sins or errors may be 
committed which will cast a shadow over every 
year that follows. It is not only in times of danger 
and distress that we need God's presence, but in the 
time of our well-being, when all goes merry as a 
marriage bell. If newly married people live away 
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from Him, the happiness they enjoy to-day may 
become their misery to-morrow. 


WILL MY WORK FOR GOD BE HINDERED? 
When Whitfield made his proposal of marriage he 
stipulated that after marriage he should be as free to 
carry on his great work as before it. “ I hope God,” 
he said, “will never suffer me to say, ‘I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I cannot come.” We 
should all imitate the great revivalist in this respect. 
Before binding ourselves by any tie or engaging in 
any enterprise we should ask ourselves, “ Will this 
hinder the service which I owe to God ?” 


NOT QUITE PERFECT. 

A London publisher once made up his mind to 
publish a book without a single typographical error. 
He had the proofs corrected by his own readers until 
they assured him that they were faultless. Then he 
sent proofs to the universities and to many other 
publishing houses, offering a prize of several pounds 
for every typographical mistake found. A few were 
discovered, and the book was published. It was con- 
sidered a perfect specimen of the printer’s art. Six or 
eight months after publication the publisher received a 
letter calling his attention to an error in a certain 
line on a certain page. Then came another and 
another letter, until before the year was out half a 
dozen mistakes were found. St. Paul says that 
Christians are Epistles read and known of all men; 
and it certainly does not require as much scrutiny as 
this to discover that we are not free from faults. 
We must look forward to the new edition of us that 
will be brought out in another world revised and 
amended by the Author. 


“NEARER THAN THEY SEEM.” 

We regret that we omitted to acknowledge in our 
last number our indebtedness to Messrs. Frith and 
Co., of Reigate, for the photograph of Innsbruck, 
which appeared on page 948 under the above title. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from September 3rd, 
1895, up to and including October Ist, 1895. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Miss E. T., Halifax, 
N.S., 10s.; J. J. E., Govan (94th donation), 5s.; A Well- 
Wisher, Edinburgh, 1s.; A Glasgow Mother (65th dona- 
tion), 1s. ; Toft, 2s. 6d. ; Miss Stock, Gowrock, 5s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Lilac, 10s. ; 
M. Webb, Stockport, 10s. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: John Dunbar, Auchmill, 5s. 

“The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: The acknowledg- 
ments for this fund will be found on page iv. at the end of 
this issue. 


*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 

















TO ALL LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 


E now hope to be in a position at an early date to announce that, as the 
first-fruits of our recent appeal to the readers of THE Quiver, we have 
been enabled to guarantee the full amount required for the conversion 
of a churchyard in one of the most thickly populated districts in London 
into a place of play for the children of the neighbouring slums, and of 
rest for the tired and aged poor. Anyone who has travelled along the 
railways east or sonth of London cannot fail to have been profoundly 
saddened and depressed by the endless view of squalid houses and smoky 
factories which are massed together for miles. It is in the very heart of 
such a stifling locality that we should be glad to drop a small oasis 

of pleasant green, and we shall hope in a later issue to present our readers with a picture of the 

selected place in its present condition, and a companion sketch of the same spot as transformed 
in accordance with the tasteful designs of a landscape gardener, who has been employed by the 

Kyrle Society to superintend the work. 

The ground will be furmshed not only with pleasant evergreen shrubs and flowers in season, but will 
also be supplied with a number of garden-seats. We should work now to be ready for the spring. 

We trust, however, that this will be regarded as only the first of a number of such playgrounds, 
which are sorely needed in other slum districts in London and elsewhere. At the moment of going 
to press we have received a letter from the vicar of a large and densely populated parish in the 
heart of Sheffield—that city of the furnace and the smoky pall—impressing the sore need that 
exists of a children’s playground there. He tells us that “we have in this parish a large disused 
burial-ground which is in the very centre of a crowded population in the heart of the city, and which 
would, if dealt with as suggested, be a great. boon to the toiling thousands around it.” “If,” he 
concludes, “you can convert it into a pleasure-garden, etc., for the poor, it would be a good work.” 
Sheffield wares, the product of these toiling thousands referred to, are, in one form or another, in 
use in every home in the land, and we trust that this appeal from a national centre of industrial 
enterprise and usefulness will meet with a spontaneous and generous response from our readers 
throughout the Three Kingdoms. 

We take this opportunity of thanking those readers who have already so promptly and 
practically interested themselves and their friends in this humane work. We wish we had the 
space to refer in detail to the many expressions of warm sympathy which our appeal has drawn 
from Christian hearts. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Editor of Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., and 
as our large circulation necessitates printing THe QuIvER several weeks in advance of publication, 
all subscriptions of 1s. and upwards will, besides being inserted in the lists printed in THE 
Quiver, be separately acknowledged through the post. Collecting-papers were circulated with the 
September number of THE Quiver, and additional copies will be sent to any reader who will 
make application for them on a postcard to the above address. 

A list of the amounts received since our last number went to press will be found on page iv. 
at the end of this issue. ae . 

OUR EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 























CHRISTMAS ARROWS, containing a ‘most interesting story of one-volume length (‘No Past is Dead”), will be published 
simultaneously with our December Part, 
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-N a very real sense the leaders of the churches 
in these islands form the leaders of thought 
and action in every sphere of work. The 
land of Wilberforce and Wesley, of Living- 
*~ stone, Hannington, and Carey, of Cromwell 
and of Shaftesbury, has always presented a power- 
ful body among its rulers whose every thought 
and action has been consciously shaped in obedi- 
ence to God’s Word, and in reliance upon His 
Spirit’s guidance. The effect of a religious organ- 
isation in a Christian land like ours is by no means 
to be measured by a catalogue of the ecclesiastical 
buildings which are set apart for the use of its 
adherents, or by the numbering of its ministers 
and officials, its communicants, school-teachers, or 
subscribers. 

So much it is necessary to say by way of preface 
to this glance at the present-day church-leaders, 
the godly men and women who are to-day carry- 
ing on the work of the churches, which comprise 
among us the files, the companies, the regiments 
and battalions of the Church militant. To notice 
all the religious bodies at whose hands the work of 
widening the bounds of Christ’s Kingdom among 
us is being done to-day would be a task im- 
possible within the space of this supplement, and 
difficult even in the volume to which it forms a 
prelude. And to touch upon all the leaders, even 
of the few organisations which it is possible to 
enumerate, would be equally impossible. We make 
choice as we must, and not always as we would, 
were space less restricted and circumstances other- 
wise, seeking to serve all the churches by emphasis- 
ing the unity of the aim which binds together all 
Christians in this realm, and to exalt no one church 
at the expense of others that, as opportunity has 
been given them, are striving equally with better- 
known bodies to do Christ’s work. 

A hundred years ago, Edmund Burke spoke of 
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“the modest splendour with unassuming state,” 
“the mild majesty with sober pomp,” of the 
Church of England; but what would he have said 
of that Church to-day, with its four-and-twenty 
thousand clergy in the Home dioceses alone, and 
its six and a quarter millions of church sittings ? 
Foremost among the leaders of the Church of 
England is of course the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the ninety-third occupant of the see, which was 
founded in 596, and which has now entered upon 
the last year of thirteen centuries of service in 
the organisation of Christian effort and worship in 
our land. The Archbishop (Dr. Benson) was born 
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Space would fail us even to mention by name a 
tithe of the learned and distinguished men who 
may rightly be considered leaders of the Church 
of England, but no sketch would be complete 
which did not include the holders of the three 
great bishoprics—London, Durham, and Win- 
chester. Of the new Bishop of Winchester a 
portrait is given in an earlier portion of this 
number in connection with Dr. Boyd’s paper on 
the historic home of the rulers of the diocese. Dr, 





CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, SOUTH-WEST VIEW. 


(Photo 


in 1829, and was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Like so many other successful prelates, 
Dr. Benson has had experience as a schoolmaster, 
and was headmaster of Wellington College until in 
1872 he became Chancellor of Lincoln. Five years 
later he was consecrated first Bishop of Truro, and 
was elevated to the Primacy in 1883. The Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Maclagan), who was born in 
1826, saw some service as a soldier before he took 
Orders, in 1856. His consecrated 


( rrace was 


Bishop of Lichfield in 1878, and succeeded the 
late Archbishop Magee at York four years ago. 
Both at Lichfield and in his Northern diocese the 
Archbishop has endeavoured to cultivate friendly 
relations with his Nonconformist neighbours. 





Chester Vaughan, Acton, W.) 


Davidson is one of the youngest of the bishops, 
for he was born in 1848. He married the second 
daughter of Archbishop Tait, and was co-editor 
of that prelate’s biography. Soon after the Arch- 
bishop’s death, Dr. Davidson was appointed Dean 
of Windsor, and five years ago he succeeded Dr. 
Thorold in the see’of Rochester, and this summer 
he was again nominated to be successor of that 
much-loved man—than whom none more worthily 
bore the title “Father in God”—in the more 
important diocese. The Bishop of London came 
to the metropolis from Exeter ten years ago, 
with a great reputation as an organiser. He was 
born in 1821, and was for eleven years head- 
master of Rugby before his consecration in 1869 


as Bishop of Exeter. Preachers and students of 
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OPEN-AIR PULPIT, TRINITY CHURCH, MARYLEBONE, 


every school of religious thought look upon Dr. 


Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, as a leader. 


In point of years the doyen of the Bench of 
Bishops is the venerable Bishop of Chichester, 
who was born in 1802, and is still active in the 


government of his diocese after a 
quarter of a century’s service. But 
Dr. Ellicott, who was chairman of the 
New Testament Revision Committee, 
and has won well-deserved fame as a 
commentator, has held the see of 
Gloucester and Bristol for two-and- 
thirty years, and has seen every other 
diocese change hands since he took 
his seat in the House of Lords in 1863. 
Two of the English bishops have taken 
part in Church work in the Colonies, 
and in the dioceses of Manchester and 
Bath and Wells make use of experience 
gained in Melbourne and Adelaide. 
While in one sense all the bishops are 
necessarily leaders of the Church of 
England, some of their lordships do 
not hold so prominent a position in the 
public mind outside their dioceses as 
do many non-episcopal members of the 
Church. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the eloquent 
Bishop of Ripon, the duties and dig- 
nities of a diocesan do not perceptibly 
add to the reputation which a distin- 
guished preacher has deservedly won. 
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In Dr. Edwards, the Bishop of St. Asaph (born 
in 1848) is to be found the youngest prelate on 
the Bench, and one of the most active and 
energetic of workers in and for the Church. 
Few of the bishops, if any, occupy a more 
prominent position in public esteem than our 
contributor the new Dean of Canterbury. Dr, 
Farrar had already made a great reputation for 
himself as a preacher and writer before he 
undertook to write “ The Life of Christ,” which 
was published in 1874, two years before its 
author became a Canon of Westminster. For 
the last five years Dr. Farrar has been Chap- 
lain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
As an old schoolmaster, Dr. Farrar has always 
taken a keen interest in educational move- 
ments, and he has also identified himself with 
the Temperance crusade, of which his colleague 
in the Westminster Chapter for the last year 
of his residence in London, Canon Kasil Wilber- 
force, is another ardent supporter, whose elo- 
quent advocacy is in great and constant demand. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s is an indefatigable 
worker on be- 
half of the ele- 
mentary schools 
which form so 
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Scott-Holland and Archdeacon Sinclair, the repu- 
tation of the cathedral for eloquent preaching is 
well maintained. In Dr. Jessopp we have an 
example of the best type of country clergyman, 
earnest and energetic, but finding time from the 
routine of his Norfolk parish to give to literary 
work for the good of the whole English-reading 
world. Across the Irish Channel is the great 
body of the Protestant Church of Ireland, which 
has now for a quarter of a century been in- 
dependent of official connection with the State, 
although its evangelical work has been pursued 
without cessation. The Primate of the Irish 
Church is the Most Rev. Robert Samuel Gregg, 
D.D., who succeeded last year to the Archbishopric 
of Armagh, after serving for sixteen years as 
Bishop of the southern diocese of Cork. As 
Archbishop of Dublin Lord Plunket is well 
known for his care of the interests of the Pro- 
testants of the Irish metropolis, and for his 
labours on behalf of the faith of the Reformers in 
Spain and Portugal and in Italy. To mention 
many of the colleagues of these distinguished 
leaders of the Church of Ireland would be im- 
possible. By their writings, Dr. Wynne, appointed 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(Photo: F G. O Stuart, Southampton.) 


in the year before last Bishop of Killaloe, and Dr. 
Chadwick, the Dean and Rector of Armagh, are 
well known to all readers of THE Quiver; and 
other names which must not be overlooked even 
in this necessarily brief survey are those of the 
Rev. Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; the Very Rev. Henry Jellett, D.D.; and 
our contributors Archdeacon Wynne of Killarney, 
the Rev. F. Langbridge of Limerick, and the Rev. 
W. Cowan, of Londonderry. 

Side by side with work which is carried on in 
the time-honoured way in beautiful buildings of 
historical interest, the leaders of the Church of 
England are lending their aid to branches and 
methods of evangelistic work which not many 
years ago would have been regarded as foreign to 
the spirit of its organisation. The popularity 
of the various “settlements” of University men 
and women among their less-favoured brethren, 
and the organisation of numerous bands of mission 
clergy for home work, as well as the formation 
of fresh missionary dioceses abroad, are further 
proofs of this progressive spirit. It sometimes 
happens that what is taken for an innovation is 
in reality a return to an older form of service, as 
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in the adoption (after almost centuries of neg- 
lect) of open-air pulpits attached to churches in 
populous neighbourhoods. 

North of the Tweed, as everybody knows, the 
form of religion which is most closely attached to 
the State is not the Episcopalian Church, but the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It requires a 
Scotsman with a keen national sympathy and 
a close acquaintance with his country’s history to 
appreciate and explain the points of difference 
between the three great bodies into which Scottish 
Presbyterianism is now divided; the original 
Church of Scotland—“ the auld Kirk ”—the power- 
ful Free Church of Scotland, and the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 
The vast majority 
of Scottish Pro- 
testants belong 
to one or other 
of these three 
bodies, as may be 
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gathered from the fact that the communicants of 
the Church of Scotland are estimated at over 
600,000, those of the Free Church at nearly 
400,000, and those of the United Presbyterian 
body at close upon 200,000. The Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland this year is the Right 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., who is the third 
member of his family to serve his Church in the 
most exalted position which is in the bestowal 
of his colleagues. A year or two ago this post 
was held by no less distinguished a preacher 
and writer than our contributor the Very Rey. 
Dr. Boyd, so well and widely known by the 
initials “ A.K.H.B.,” which have been published 
with so many interesting and helpful chapters, 
Dr. Macleod is minister of Park Church, Glasgow, 
and has for a neighbour in that city the Rev. J. 
Marshall Lang, minister of the famous Barony 
Church. The Moderator’s Chair in the Free 
Church Assembly was this year given to the 
Rev. Dr. H. Wilson, of Edinburgh. <A predecessor 
of his is another frequent contributor to the pages 
of THe Quiver, Professor W. Garden Blaikie, a 
theologian of deserved eminence, which was not 
always sufficient, however, to protect him from 
being confused with his old neighbour, the late 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh University 
fame. In Principal Rainy and Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan the reputation of the Scottish ministry 
for scholarship is in safe keeping ; while in Dr. 
McGregor, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, is to 
be found perhaps the most popular present-day 
preacher of the Northern capital. Among those 
who are competent judges, the ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church are held in high 
esteem for the 
careful _ training 
they receive and 
the high level of 
literary excellence 
which their ser- 
mons evince. The 
Moderator of the 
Church for this 
year is Dr. Kin- 
near. 

Some of us 
hardly realise that 
there are about 300 
Presbyterian 
churches in Eng- 
land, the congrega- 
tions of which are 
mostly of Scottish 
Four or 
names will 
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and influential body, and the first 
should assuredly be that of Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, who after serving for nearly a 
score of years as minister of the im- 
portant Regent’s Square Church in 
London, has been since 1888 Prin- 
cipal of the Presbyterian Training 
College in Queen’s Square. Dr. Monro 
Gibson and Dr. Pentecost, the one at 
Marylebone and the other at St. 
John’s Wood, share with Dr. Thain 
Davidson, at Ealing, the pre-eminence 
among Presbyterian ministers in the 
metropolis. In the provinces the two 
most notable Presbyterian ministers 
are perhaps the Moderator for this 
year, the Rev. R. Leitch of Newcastle, 
whose portrait we gave very recently 
in THE QuIvER, and Mr. Watson, of 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. But 
the latter is even more widely known 
as the writer, under the pseudonym 
of “Ian Maclaren,” of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” and other beau- 
tiful sketches of Scottish life and 
character. 

O: the Protestant Nonconformist 
bodies, the most completely organised in every way 
are the various sections of Methodism, the oldest and 
most numerously supported of which is the parent 
Wesleyan Methodist body, whose ministers are this 
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THE LATE MR. SPURGEON’S STUDY. 


year reported to number 2,409, and whose class 
members (not to be confounded with adherents) 
are 437,722, with 30,050 more on probation, and 
72,927 junior members. The President of Confer- 
ence for this year is the Rev. D. J. Waller, D.D., 
who is head of the Connexional Education Depart- 
ment, and has already served for thirty-eight years 
in the ministry. Last year the chair was occupied 
by the Rev. Walford Green, who was formerly a 
missionary in the West Indies, and has spent thirty- 
seven of his sixty-two years as a preacher. No 
Wesleyan Methodist minister’s name is_ better 
known than that of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
who is only in his forty-eighth year, and has won 
a unique position for himself as superintendent of 
the West London Mission and editor of one of the 
connexional newspapers. Mr. Hughes was born 
in South Wales, and is leader of what is known as 
the “Forward Movement” in Methodism. Dr. 
Rigg, who has twice had the honour of filling the 
Presidential chair at the Wesleyan Conference, 
was born in 1821, and this year completes his 
ministerial jubilee ; but even his record is out- 
stripped by that of another ex-President, the 
Rev. W. Arthur, who entered the ministry in 
1838. Other ex-presidents of the Conference 
that space will not allow us to more than men- 
tion, are: Dr. Jenkins, one of the Foreign Mis- 
sion secretaries; Dr. Moulton, the head-master 
of the Leys School at Cambridge; the Rev. 
C. Garrett, Superintendent of the Liverpool 
Mission, and Dr. Stephenson, head of the 
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Children’s Home. Dr. Dallinger, F.R.S., is known 
as the greatest scientist in the ranks of Methodism, 
and by his microscopical research killed the theory 
of “spontaneous generation.” The Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson is the editor of the connexional maga- 
zine, and is in great request as a preacher. Next 
to the parent body the Primitive Methodist con- 
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nexion, of which the Rev. Principal Watson, of the 
Connexional Theological College, Manchester, is 
president for the year, is the most numerous, 
The President of the 1895 Conference of the 
Methodist New Connexion is the Rev. George 
I'acker of Huddersfield. 

The Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales for 1895 is the Rev. Urijah 
Rees Thomas of Bristol, who succeeds Dr. George 
S. Barrett of Norwich. Among other distinguished 
ministers who have “ passed the chair,” and are still 
serving the denomination, are Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Dr. Guinness Rogers 
of Clapham, our contributor Dr. Parker of the 
City Temple, and Dr. Newman Hall. Among the 
younger men in the Congregational ministry none is 
held in higher repute than Dr. C. A. Berry of Wol- 
verhampton, one of the most manly and eloquent 
preachers of theday. In Dr. R. F. Hortonof Hamp- 
stead, and the Rev. Morley Wright, we have two of 
the most popular of London Congregationalists, 
especially among the younger members of their 
congregations. Mr. Jowett, who succeeds the late 
Dr. Dale at Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, takes 
with him a reputation rapidly made in Newcastle. 
Three other Congregationalist ministers, whose 
names are familiar to all readers of THE Quiver, 
are Dr. Hiles Hitchens in London, the Rev. W. 
Garrett Horder of Bradford, and Dr. Allon’s suc- 
cessor at Union Chapel, Islington, the Rev. W. 
Hardy Harwood, who is not yet so well known 
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he, 

Since Mr. Spurgeon died there can be no doubt 
that the greatest preacher in the Baptist denomi- 
nation is Dr. Alexander McLaren of Manchester, 
who twenty years ago filled the post of President 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the chair which is to-day occupied by the Rev. 
J. P. Greenhough of Leicester, in succession to the 
Rev. G. Short of Salisbury. One of the very few 
instances of hereditary succession to a Baptist pulpit 
recorded was the selection of Mr. Thomas Spurgeon 
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away from his own church as he deserves to 





hoping for a less restricted opportunity of 
chronicling good work faithfully done. In many 
respects the Salvation Army, under the leadership 
of “ General” Booth, stands apart from all the 
Churches, but its officers disclaim hostility to any, 
and as its adherents already number some half a 
million, it is a power to be reckoned with, and 
one of which more may be hoped. 

















HWA SANG MOUNTAIN VILLAGE, THE SCENE OF THE MASSACRE OF AUGUST IST, 1895. 
(From a Photograph lent by the Church Missionary Society.) 


to fill, so far as he might, the place left vacant by 
his father’s death at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
That he has succeeded has been due, under God, 
to the fact that so many of his father’s friends 
have stood faithfully by him. Of all the students 
who have profited by Mr. Spurgeon’s College the 
two most famous are Mr. Cuff and Mr. Archibald 
Brown, both of whom are labouring in the East 
End of London. The veteran Dr. Angus, who is 
still with us, was President of the Baptist Union 
thirty years ago, and it is eleven years since Dr. 
Glover of Bristol was president. Dr. Clifford, of 
Westbourne Park, is another ex-president who is 
still in active service, doing yeoman work among 
young men. 

What shall we say of other branches of Pro- 
testant Christians? To tabulate the titles of the 
denominations would more than fill our space. 
Recognising the fact that if there is rivalry 
hetween these different bodies, it is generally a 
friendly rivalry, we must needs pass over the 
other organisations in silence for the present, 





It has been computed that during last year no 
less a sum than £1,250,000 was raised by British 
Protestants for, the support and extension of 
foreign missions. It would be invidious to 
allocate this sum to the various denominational 
societies, but a glance at some of the home leaders 
of the work done abroad cannot fail to be of 
interest. Of the Church Missionary Society the 
honorary secretary is the Rev. H. E. Fox of 
Durham, but its best-known representative is 
perhaps Mr. Eugene Stock, the editorial secretary 
of the Society. It was to Mr. Stock that the 
Christian world owed the striking defence of 
foreign missions which was made in the public 
press at the time of the recent terrible massacre 
at Hwa Sang in China. Three years ago the 
Baptist Missionary Society celebrated its cen- 
tenary, and under the guidance of its secretary, 
Mr. A. H. Baynes, signalised the event by devoting 
a large special fund to the furtherance of the 
Society’s work. This year the London Missionary 
Society, of which Mr. Wardlaw Thompson is 
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secretary, completes its first century of service, 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
has been in existence since 1813. 

Everybody is interested in the provision for the 
religious instruction and worship of our soldiers 
and sailors. At the head of the eighty-six 
chaplains who are maintained for service with the 
Army at home and abroad is the Chaplai:- 
General, the Rev. J. Cox Edghill, D.D.; but in 
addition to this regular staff of chaplains, the 
services of many other clergymen and ministers 
are requisitioned and paid for by the War Office. 
In the Navy a similar service is maintained, and 
the regular chaplains are supplemented by the 
occasional assistance from ministers ashore. 

It would require a special supplement to deal 
even in brief with a tithe of the great religious 
and charitable institutions which are assisting and 
are supported by all the great denominations. 
The foremost place among these should be given 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
editorial secretary of which is Dr. William Wright. 
The work of the Society may be gauged from the 
following figures. In 1804, when the Society was 
formed, there were barely forty versions of the 
Scriptures in existence; now the number of 
languages and dialects on the Bible Society’s list 
is 326, and last year the circulation of the Bible 
in whole or in part was close upon 4,000,000 
copies, and since its formation the Society has 
put into circulation over 143,000,000 copies. The 
superintendence of Sunday School work is in 
some instances made a feature of denominational 
organisation, and notably is this the case with the 
Church of England, which supports its Sunday 
School Institute (the energetic secretary of which 
is Mr. J. Palmer), and the Wesleyan Methodist 
body. The Sunday School Union has already 
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served all the churches, irrespective of denomina- 
tional distinctions, for ninety-two years. Its 
senior secretary is Mr. Edward Towers, who joined 
the committee in 1857, and was the first organiser 
ef {the examinations for Sunday School teachers 
and the local examinations for scholars. The 
elder scholars of the Sunday Schools may well be 
expected to pass on to membership of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which do such 
excellent work among the youth of both sexes. 
Mr. J. H. Putterill is now secretary at the head- 
quarters of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Exeter Hall, and though Sir George Williams's 
name is honourably remembered as the founder of 
the Association, the burden of the executive work 
now falls upon Mr. Putterill’s shoulders. With 
the Young Women’s Christian Association the 
name of the Hon. Emily Kinnaird as one of its 
honorary secretaries is always most justly as- 
sociated. The field of the Christian work of, and 
among, women is a most deeply interesting one 
that we would gladly sketch more fully. We 
would speak of Mrs. Spurgeon’s Book Fund, 
with its double decade of service to look back 
upon ; of Miss Weston’s work among sailors ; and 
of Miss Robinson’s among soldiers. Of Lady 
Meath and her grand work in the Minister- 
ing Children’s League THE Quiver has already 
spoken, and of Miss Sharman, who shelters in her 
orphanage one of THE QuIVER’s waifs. That we 
do not say more of these and other leaders in 
good works is due simply and solely to lack of 
space. We cannot all be leaders, but we can all 
follow ; and this sketch will have served a useful 
purpose if it shall have pointed some to work 
in which they may follow one or more of these 
leaders. 
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A DEAN 





(Illustrated from Photographs by the Rev. C. 


N the north side of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, fronting 
the Green Court, lies the 
Deanery, a long building, 
partly covered with ivy 
and Virginia creeper, 
showing in its irregular 
outline the varied tastes 
of at least a dozen deans. 

The main part of the house was built by Dean 
Godwin in 1590, but the cellars are of Norman 
masonry, and were part of the monks’ bath-house, 
while over them is a handsome modern dining- 
room looking to the garden, and beyond lie 
modern kitchens, built against a thirteenth-cent- 
ury wall. Rambling and strangely wanting in 
modern appliances as it is, the Deanery is a com- 
fortable house: the rooms are large and well 
lighted, and the oddly shaped attic bedrooms, with 
their draughty lattice windows, are bright and 
sunny. The drawing-rooms. with panelled walls 
hung with portraits of deans, are delightful 
reception rooms; and the large library, with its 
innumerable shelves of books, is the very place for 
4man of learning. 

It is with a man of unusual learning that we 
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Harris, Ramsgate.) 





THE DEANERY, FROM THE GARDEN, 


have todo in Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canter- 
bury, who died on the 31st of March, 1895, in his 
seventy-seventh year. He was the greatest Syriac 
scholar of his time, and his Thesaurus, published 
by the Clarendon Press, and, alas! left unfinished, 
is a monument of learning, patience, and mdustry 
Dr. Payne Smith’s Semitic studies gave him a 
prominent place among the revisers of the Old 
Testament, and he was the author of many com- 
mentaries, remarkable for their deep learning and 
sound common sense. Like so many very learned 
men, he never minded confessing ignorance, and 
with regard to several obscure passages of Scrip- 
ture was willing to own, “It is a very difficult 
sentence to translate, and we can’t exactly tell 
what it does mean.” But this admission was 
never made hastily, nor till deep study had proved 
unavailing. 

But by Canterbury the world-renowned student 
was hardly realised. It is true that the Dean was 
always surrounded by books in queer characters, 
but to his neighbours and fellow-citizens he was 
so entirely the practical man of business that they 
were apt to forget that when he had finished their 
work he went to his own. He was in truth the 
head of the Chapter, and took the deepest inter- 
est in the management of their estates, while 
the tenants respected the landlord who knew .- 


the difference between good farming and bad and 
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could tell at a glance how each particular crop 
looked. Then he was the mainspring of all the 
Canterbury charities, and chairman of the hospital, 
where his careful management brought the finances 
into good order in spite of many difficulties. He 
was Head, one way or another, of a large number 
of schools, notably the Langton Schools, a founda- 
tion growing out of an old charity, which is doing 
most successful work in middle-class education in 
Canterbury; the Faversham Grammar School, 
which had a very warm place in his heart ; and 
the King’s School on the Cathedral foundation. 
One of his last scholastic enterprises was the 
Church Higher Elementary School, which is to bear 
his name, and form a link between the ordinary 
elementary schools and the Langton, thus enabling 
the clever children of poor parents to work them- 
selves up. At all these meetings and committees 
the Dean was the same—clear-headed, business- 
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against Henry of Eastry’s stone screen. There 
is also a number of fine stained windows, some 
of them standing a good comparison with the 
glorious thirteenth-century glass which is the 
pride of the Cathedral. Then, too, the roof (much 
of which was destroyed by fire in 1872) has been 
renewed by slow degrees, and is now almost com- 
pleted ; and the fabric generally has been con- 
stantly repaired and renewed. “ Mr. Dean” won 
the hearts of his masons, most of whom are per- 
manently in the employment of the Cathedral body, 
by his agility and his good head. A mountaineer 
in his youth, he never knew what the sensation of 
giddiness was, and when he carelessly stepped out 
on toa small platform outside the parapet of the 
central tower, more than 200 feet from the ground, 
to see how the work was getting on, he won their 
admiration for ever. When anything interesting 
came to light in the course of repairs, he was 








THE LIBRARY, 


like, and kindly—keeping the most discursive of 
talkers to the point, and winning the respect and 
affection of those from whom he differed. 

The Cathedral owes much to Dr. Payne Smith’s 
loving care. When he was appointed in 1871, the 
shabby pews put up early in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, and equally remarkable for ugliness and dis- 
comfort, disfigured the choir. Now there are fine 
carved-oak stalls, with panelling behind them, 





always informed at once, and rarely failed to put 
on his hat, call any members of his family who 
happened to be within reach, and start off up 
winding staircases and shaky ladders to the scene 
of action. It was not only the building that had 
his love and care, for the spiritual work of the 
“Big Church” has prospered in his hands. In 
1871 the Cathedral had two services daily, Sundays 
and weekdays; now there are five on Sunday, and 
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THE LATE DEAN PAYNE SMITH AT WORK. 


in addition to the weekday matins and evensong, 
there are saints’ day celebrations, and various 
guild services in a side chapel; while in Lent and 
Advent there are also Wednesday evening services. 
The early celebration was started soon after the 
Dean’s appointment, and attracts an ever-growing 
congregation, notable for the number of young 
servants who have little opportunity for devotion 
later in the day. The Sunday evening service was 
only begun in 1886, but the crowded and attentive 
congregation who join so heartily in psalms and 
hymns are a sight worth seeing, the more that 
they are regular and constant in their attendance. 
Payne Smith preached 
regularly at the afternoon service ; and though a 
has come into force of late, 
the Dean’s Sundays, and the Dean’s Advent and 
Lent courses of sermons. generally on Old Testa- 
ment subjects, were welcomed by all. 


For many years Dean 


new arrangement 


Besides these regular services there have been 
very many “special occasions,” in the last twenty- 
four years. The two grand receptions of the Pan- 
Anglican Synods, in 1878 and 1888, when bishops 
irom all parts of the English-speaking world were 
assembled, were not functions to be easily for- 
gotten : the enthronement of Archbishop Benson 
in 1883, when every part of the huge building was 
crowded with people: the services in comme- 
moration of the Queen’s Jubilee, when on one day 
the church was crowded with little school-child- 
ren, and on another by some sixteen hundred 
soldiers from the barracks. Dean Payne Smith 


loved nothing so much as a soldier service, and 
whether it were a cavalry regiment giving thanks 
after the Egyptian Campaign, or militia up for 
training, or volunteers on Easter Day, or the 
drafts from the cavalry depot coming to the Cathe- 
dral for their last Sunday’s service before starting 
for India, he *as never happier than when preach- 
ing them the short, simple sermons to which they 
never failed to listen. 

The Deanery hospitality was extensive, and there 
was a constant coming and going of visitors. 
Most of the grand Cathedral functions were 
followed by receptions which taxed big rooms and 
large garden to their utmost; and though of late 
years Mrs. Payne Smith’s failing health made the 
entertainments fewer in number, they were always 
pleasant, and host and hostess were alike noted 
for kindliness and geniality. There were all 
kinds of parties, from the grand receptions to 
meet the Archbishop (generally the Dean’s guest 
during his visits to Canterbury), down to teas in 
the garden for deaf and dumb children, or young 
members of the Girls’ Friendly Society, or tennis 
parties to the neighbours. 

American visitors were numerous, and delighted 
in the garden with its velvet lawn, old mulberry- 
trees, and encircling city wall. Dean Puyne 
Smith was a great gardener, proud of his grapes 
and wall fruit, and constantly working himself, 
while garden and greenhouses were a mass of 
flowers all the year round. 

Between-whiles, life was quiet enough, and the 
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Dean’s mornings were spent in his library, where 
his time was often claimed by half a dozen 
different people in one forenoon, for he was 
always ready to give his advice and counsel to all 
who needed it. In the intervals he went on 
steadily with his own work, but his best time was 
either the late afternoon, or still later at night 
when everyone else was in bed. Summer and 
winter he got his walk, and continued equal to 
a good many miles till the end of his life. 

Dr. Payne Smith was a strong advocate for 
temperance, and was for many years a total 
abstainer, but as he grew older he was obliged to 
take to a moderate amount of wine, and, while his 
interest in the cause never ceased, he gave up the 
blue ribbon on his seventy-first birthday. His 
kindly nature showed strongly in Church matters, 
for though he belonged to the Evangelical school 
of thought, his Christian charity was his strongest 
characteristic, and he was not the less an Evangel- 
ical or a Churchman because he would work amic- 
ably with every church party and keep on friendly 
terms with the Nonconformists. All he asked or 
desired was that a man should do his Master’s 
work, and this spirit led to many warm friend- 


ships in very varied schools of thought. Though 





THE GARDEN WALL, THE DEANERY, CANTERBURY. 
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he had been a Liberal in politics from his youth 
upwards, and though he was indebted for prefer. 
ment to Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, 
Dean Payne Smith gradually worked round to 
Conservatism, and his first vote for a Conservative 
candidate was given in 1885. But while holding 
and expressing his own opinions decidedly, he 
strongly objected to enforcing them publicly, 
saying that a clergyman had no right to allow his 
political views to become so prominent as to let 
them in any way interfere with his spiritual 
duties. And so he lived his life—an affectionate 
husband and father, a kind friend and neighbour, 
a lover of children and all that was young and 
bright ; a student with a heart ever open to the 
troubles of others, and a hand ever ready to 
assist those in He lived a happy and 
useful life, singularly free from trouble, till the 
deaths of his wife and sister made the first great 
break in his family circle and hastened the old 
age which had seemed to hold aloof from him. 
All through 1894 he was growing feebler and 
weaker, and though there was little illness or 
suffering, death came suddenly and _ painlessly 
to him, leaving the world poorer for his de- 
parture. M. PayNe SMivu. 


need. 
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THE JUNIOR PARTNER AT MORETON’S. 


BY FAY AXTENS, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS,” “THE GIRL IN BLUE,” ETC. 


PART IL—"“*THE LITTLE RIFT.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
* Ah, Love, but a day 
And the world has changed!” 
BROWNING. 





N the day following 
the betrothal of 
Beatrice and 
Raymond, Alma 
Rivers walked 
alone in the 





great beech 
avenue at The 
Chase. 


The early after- 
noon hour was 
the one of all 
others in the day 
when Alma was 
most free to indulge her own fancies ; for though 
it was an understood thing that Miss Carruthers 
never needed a mid-day nap, yet she freely con- 
fessed that in the intervals of reading she did 
like “ just to rest her eyes for a few minutes.” 

During this period of relaxation a companion 
was usually quite superfluous, and thus the girl 
had come to look upon this hour as specially her 
own: hers to give to the many pent-up thoughts 
that found no place in the placid conventional 
round of everyday existence. 

It had become a habit with her to spend it in 
this way. Many a time had she wandered up and 
down the grand old avenue pondering the deep 
questions of life, and dreaming her dreams ; yet 
never so absorbed in them as to be unconscious of 
the manifold beauties of the familiar scene. Its 
charm was known to her under mapy an aspect. 
She had seen and loved it through each recurring 
season: in winter when the broad pathway 
sparkled like a white field studded with crystals 
in the red light of an early sunset, while overhead 
a lacework of powdered branches appeared faintly 
outlined against a sky of pure pale blue; and 
again when the tender shoots of the new birth 
welcomed the changeful skies of April, when the 
air was full of melody, and the scent of violets 
was wafted from the hedges ; and later yet in the 
full-blown glory of summer, when only here and 
there could the deep-blue heaven be discerned 
through the floating traceries of green. 

To-day the ground under her feet was crisp 
with dead leaves, russet, golden, and brown, the 
first fallings of the year, but the fine old trees 
still wore their royal robes, seeming scarcely to 











miss the showers of crimson and gold which every 
playful gust sent whirling through the clear air. 

Over this regal carpeting she paced with quick 
light step, her head erect, her glance, full of eager 
anticipation, fixed on the further end of the 
avenue. A smile played round the corners of 
her lips, and her expressive face was aglow with 
animation, for her thoughts were of Raymond 
Stirling, and it was for his appearance that she 
was looking with such obvious impatience. 

From the date of his first formal visit in re- 
sponse to Miss Carruthers’ invitation, Raymond 
had been a constant visitor at the Chase, for on 
that occasion his pleasant manners and intelligent 
conversation had made a most favourable im- 
pression. The hospitality freely extended was as 
freely taken advantage of, until after a while, a 
weekly visit, at least, came to be expected of him. 
Any omission would have brought with it a de- 
cided sense of loss, for the cheery atmosphere of 
healthy masculine energy and life which he 
brought with him made a new and pleasant 
element in the somewhat monotonous existence 
of the inmates of the old house. 

If the elder lady felt and appreciated this in- 
fluence, the younger did so doubly. From the 
first, she and Raymond, reunited in their friend- 
ship, had felt mutually drawn to one another, and 
many were the pleasant talks they enjoyed as they 
strolled side by side in the park or gardens, or 
sat in the verandah in the gathering twilight. 

When they were alone together, as was not in- 
frequently the case, converse between them, 
plunging below the surface of the outer life, 
seldom failed to be productive of solid gain on 
both sides, affording as it did a glimpse into a 
world beyond their own ; but even Miss Carruthers’ 
presence was in no way a restraint on their inter- 
course, for Alma to a certain extent took a 
daughter’s place in the house, and the duty of 
entertaining guests fell on her asa matter of course. 
In this instance the influence of a kindred spirit 
wrought so great a change in her that Miss 
Carruthers scarcely recognised her for the same 
girl. In Raymond’s society there was scarcely a 
trace of the stately, cold, and reserved manner 
which served effectually to keep most men at a 
distance ; on the contrary, her nature seemed in 
response to his to develop and expand, revealing 
heights .nd depths untouched before, so that to 
Miss Carruthers, to whom these revelations of her 
character came as a surprise, it was a pleasure in 
itself to sit a little apart, apparently engrossed in. 
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the work with which her fingers were always busy, 
listening to the laughter and talk between the two 
young people. 

In such-wise had the spell been woven. 

It was true that never had Raymond given 
Alma cause to believe that his feeling for her ex- 
ceeded that of valued friendship ; yet, conscious 
that on her side a deeper and tenderer chord had 
been struck, she was none the less sanguine of the 
larger hopes that might one day broaden over her 
life. She knew that with some natures love is a 
plant that “blossoms in a day,” albeit an ever- 
lasting ; with others it is of gradual growth, taking 
time to root itself deeply. 

Of his attachment for Beatrice she neither knew 
nor guessed anything. Naturally he admired her ; 
few men failed to do so. But beyond this, she 
foresaw no probabilities. She, who knew some 
little of the deeper side of Acs nature, and had 
formed long since her woman’s estimate of Bee’s 
character, saw no suitability, no point of contact, 
no solid ground for a deep attachment between 
them. And Bee had not made a confidante of her, 
nor had Raymond ; neither had the gossip of the 
town penetrated to her seclusion. So in happy 
ignorance she waited for his coming, watching the 
distant approach from the park and smiling softly 
over her own vagrant dreams. 

It was Raymond’s custom when he came in the 
afternoon to use this approach to the house, 
instead of entering through the lodge gates by 
the carriage-drive, because he knew this was 
Alma’s favourite resort, and that he might be sure 
of finding her there. But to-day she watched in 
vain for the well-known figure. 

She had almost reached the end of the avenue 
for the third time, when the sound of quick foot- 
steps behind made her turn hastily. Raymond 
was advancing hurriedly towards her. 

“Have you come from the house?” she ex- 
claimed, almost forgetting in her surprise the 
customary greeting; for the first swift glance at 
his face had shown her that it was full of an 
unusual excitement. Her own flushed rosily with 
a forecast of what was to come. 

“Ves. I—drove over to-day. I—TI’ll tell you 
all about it, Alma. You'll let me walk with you, 
won't you?” 

The girl, without answering, turned, and they 
walked slowly side by side. 

It was characteristic of Raymond that when 
his own conscience was perfectly clear, no thought 
of the construction others might put upon his 
words and actions ever entered his mind. In this 
respect his nature was as simple as a child’s. 

“ You expected me to-day ?” 

“T thought perhaps you might come.” 

“And so I have,” he answered, laughing nerv- 
ously, “though not by the usual way. But I 
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guessed I should find you here, so I came on 
round. The truth is, Alma, 1—want to tell you 
something.” 

Alma drew a deep breath ; her heart was beat- 
ing thickly; but the hesitation in his voice gave 
her courage to lift her eyes to his face. What she 
saw there made the colour fade rapidly from her 


cheeks. She fixed him with an open gaze of keen- 
est scrutiny. 
“Yes! What is it?” she demanded sharply. 


“We have always been such friends, Alma. J 
begin to think I have deceived you a little— 
mean that I ought to have spoken before; but you 
know what my feeling for you is, and—— Well, 
there are things that lie too near the heart to be 
put into any words.” 

“You are talking in riddles, Raymond. 
understand.” 

“No, of course you don’t. I’m such an idiotic 
blunderer. The beginning and the end of it all is, 
Alma, that I—that Bee——” 

“You don’t mean that you 
are——” 

“Engaged to be married. Yes, that is just it.” 

There was a pause. For the first few moments 
Alma could not have spoken had her life depended 
on it. She felt stifled and crushed under the 
weight of those aérial castles which she had been 
unthinkingly building for herself all these summer 
days, and which now crumbled into ruins at his 
words. 

“Won't you congratulate me?” 
evident disappointment at her silence. 
you would be so pleased.” 

“Yes—yes—of course I am. 
be very happy—both of you.” 

The orthodox formula sounded very hollow and 

-heartless to her own ears, as it fell from her lips, 
but Raymond was amply satisfied with this ex- 
pression of good-will. 

“Thank you,” he said, brightening up at once ; 
“that is just like you. Do you know, it is the 
greatest comfort to me that you and Bee are so 
fond of each other. It is so nice for us both. 
You will be a real friend to her as well as to me, 
won’t you ¢” 

“T hope so—at least, I will try,” she answered, 
with an effort. Endurance had almost reached 
its limits here. 

“T know you will; I felt sure I could count on 
your sympathy. That’s why I wanted to be the 
first to tell you. We came early on purpose.” 

“ We. Then you are not alone ?” 

“No. I drove Bee over. She is now with 
Miss Carruthers. I have another ordeal to go 


I don’t 


and Beatrice 


he asked, in 
“ T thought 


I hope you will 


through yet, you see, and I think I must not 
delay it any longer 
won’t you 1 

be received.” 


Wish me good luck, Alma, 
I don’t in the least know how J shall 
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“T don’t think you need have any fear about 
that.” She smiled bravely at him. “I know 
Miss Carruthers thinks well of you, and I daresay 
she will be very kind. Good-bye for the present.” 

She stood watching his tall figure till it dis- 
appeared from sight, and then with a low, stifled 
ery of repressed pain, she sank kneeling on the 
dry leaves, and leaned her head against the 





“she sank kneelins 


gnaried trunk of a tree. For her there was 
no longer any breath of joy in’ the clear air, any 
touch of gladness in the fair scene. She saw 
nothing, heard nothing, was conscious of nothing 
save only of a dull pain at her heart, a feeling of 
chillness and loneliness, a sense of something lost 
which could never be regained. 

Presently with a shiver she roused herself, stood 
upright, and turned her face towards the house. 
She, too, had an ordeal to face, and she would 
face it bravely. No word of prayer had passed 
her lips, yet her outward posture had uncon- 
sciously been the symbol of her mental attitude, 
and she rose with a sense of renewed strength 
and courage, 

When Alma entered the drawing-room in 
obedience to a request from Miss Carruthers, 
Beatrice, with a pretty air of shyness quite new to 
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her, rose from her chair, and came forward to be 
kissed and congratulated. There was something 
about her childlike loveliness that appealed 
instinctively to the stronger nature. As Alma 
stooped and kissed her, with a warmth she had 
hardly believed herself capable of, the bitter 
feelings that still surged beneath her outward 
calm died momentarily away. It must be a cold 





on the dry leaves. 


heart (she told herself resolutely) that could 
grudge Bee her happiness. She seemed, indeed, 
** Rose-lined from the cold, 

And meant verily to hold 

Life’s pure pleasures manifold.” 
She was like a fair flower whose blossom comes to 
perfection only in the sunshine, and who must be 
sheltered and protected from rough winds and 
chilling frosts. 

In the strength of this instinct Alma’s greeting 
was so sweetly cordial that even Miss Carruthers’ 
watchful eyes were deceived. 

“So you also approve, do you, Alma ?” she said, 
with evident relief in her tones. “ That’s all 
right.” Then, turning to her niece, she added, 
“ Well, my dear child, all I can say is, I hope we 
shall see more of you both, and not less. We can’t 
afford to lose what little of your society we get.” 
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After which unusually demonstrative speech 
Miss Carruthers rose hastily, and seizing her stick 
summoned Raymond to escort her into the garden. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“Truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light.” 
WHITTIER. 
“Atma,” said Miss Carruthers to her companion 
as they sat together at breakfast next morning, “I 
want you to write and ask Mr. Stirling to come 
up to-day. I wish to see him.” 
“Very well, Miss Carruthers,” answered Alma, 
studying with attention her teaspoon. 


“Tell him he can suit his own time. I am 
always at home. You had better do it the first 
thing. Let it be sent by hand to his private 


address, not to the office. You understand, child ?” 

“Yes, perfectly, Miss Carruthers. And what 
about those tickets for the féte? We shall not 
want them, I suppose, but will you take any ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, take some for the servants, and 
—ah—yes, you may reserve two for us.” 

Alma, balancing her spoon between her fingers, 
sat regarding Miss Carruthers for a few minutes 
in silence. 

“Well, child, what is it 7” 

“Miss Carruthers, if you don’t mind, I would 
much rather not go.” 

“Not go! Must I then take my maid with me 
for companionship ?” 

“ You surely don’t mean to go yourself ?” 

“Why not?” replied the lady, with a humorous 
twinkle in her eyes at the surprise depicted on 
Alma’s face. “It will be Bee’s first appearance at 
a public assembly since her engagement, and I 
certainly think her only relative should be there 
to countenance the affair.” 

“Oh, certainly ; I am delighted that you look at 
it in that way, of course But it is so unusual, it 
never occurred to me that you would go to any- 
thing of the kind, and especially at the Park.” 

“Well, I’ve no quarrel with poor Lord Beaumont. 
There is no reason why I should not appear on 
the grounds, as well as anyone else. All that 
Mr. Letheourt says about the bad drainage and 
dilapidated farms on the estate may be very true, 
but I don’t put that down to Beaumont’s account. 
He probably knows nothing of what 
an inch beyond his nose.” 

“T daresay not,” said Alma absently. 

“Oh,no. His agent takes care of that, you may 
be sure. As for Dangerfield” (Miss Carruthers 
always spoke of him in terms of disdain), “ I don’t 
understand his tactics at all. I consider it very 
short-sighted policy on his part to overlook these 
things. I suppose his idea is to stand for the 
borough at the next election, for all he seems to 
think about is currying favour with the people by 
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giving them these entertainments. J call it a 
mean and cheap way of buying popularity; but 
no doubt the Stanebridge shopkeepers appreciate 
the opportunity it gives them of getting behind 
the Park gates. By the way, has Raymond any- 
thing to do with the management of that place?” 

“I believe not. He was saying the other day 
he had never even been over it.” 

“T don’t suppose he has. No doubt my esteemed 
brother-in-law will keep that in his own hands, 
Now will you write that letter, Alma ?” 

Miss Rivers did as she was requested. The 
note was despatched, to which a reply came by 
return. 

The young man was punctual to the time he 
had appointed. He was shown into the library, 
where he found Miss Carruthers seated before a 
cheerful fire. Alma was not present, nor did she 
appear. ° 

The greeting he received was cordial 
ceremonious. 

‘**Good-morning, Raymond. 
you to come so promptly.” 

“T am honoured by your command, Miss 
Carruthers,” he replied, with that absence of 
affectation that characterised him. “I am glad 
that my time is at your disposal.” 

“Thank you ; I shall not keep you long to-day, 
however. To come to the point at once, [ sent 
for you on a matter of business. I am desirous 
of making my will.” 

“Your will!” echoed Raymond in a tone of 
blank astonishment. 

The idea of a lady in Miss Carruthers’ position 
leaving the disposal of her property to the mercy 
of chance suggested to his naturally practical 
mind an extraordinary want of forethought, if 
not of culpable negligence. But another thought 
immediately followed, checking the hasty speech 
on his lips. 

“She must mean another will; she has made 
one probably a good deal in Beatrice’s favour, and 
in view of her marriage she wants to arrange that 
the property shall be properly settled on her.” 

Raymond had never given a thought to Beatrice’s 
fortune when he had asked her to be his wife, so 
the reflection did not discompose him. 

Miss Carruthers read in his open, ingenuous 
face the train of thought her announcement had 
given rise to. She smiled indulgently. 

“You think it strange, perhaps, that I should 
not have made any will? Well, it has not been 
for want of urging, I can assure you. There are 
some | know who think it my duty; but as I have 
never indulged in sentimental ideas about a 
premature death, I have preferred to wait my 
own time. Now I am going to be frank with you, 
Raymond, because I believe my confidence in you 
will not prove to be misplaced. To begin with, 
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you are aware, of course, that the relations between 
your partner and myself are not very cordial.” 

“ May I say I sincerely regret it ?” 

“As you please, Raymond. It may be regret- 
able, especially as my affairs are all in the hands 
of the firm, but the fact remains. Since the 
death of my much-lamented friend Mr. Charles 
Moreton, | have had many anxious feelings con- 
cerning these affairs. I do not go so far as to say 
that I distrust Julius Moreton, but I certainly 
do not consider his business capabilities equal to 
those of his brother.” 

The suggestion was quite a novel idea to Ray- 
mond. He listened with quickened attention and 
interest, and Miss Carruthers went on— 

“This, of course, is merely by way of explana- 
tion. You are probably better qualified than I to 
pass judgment on such a question. I[ confess it 
was a comfort to me, the first time [ met you, to 
find you were such a sensible, capable fellow. My 
great fear was that my brother-in-law had got 
hold of a man who would be of no use to him in 
the management of his business—one, perhaps, 
who might not even know whether affairs were 
straight or not. I was quite sure, however, you 
would fully satisfy yourself on such a point as 
that before embarking in the enterprise.” 
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Raymond was silent. Never in his life had he felt 
quite so small as he did at the end of this speech. 
Worse than that, he was uncomfortably conscious 
that he was receiving credit for qualities con- 
spicuously wanting in his conduct. Instead of dis- 
playing the prudence and forethought attributed 
to him, he had at his own suggestion invested 
money in a business and taken on himself the 
responsibilities of partnership without even using 
the customary precaution of looking into the 
books of the firm. In fact, he had actually de- 
clined the offer—not insisted on, certainly —declar- 
ing himself fully satistied with the re resentations 
of the surviving partner. He did not, it was true, 
as yet see any reason to regret having placed 
confidence in the honour of Julius }Ioreton, but 
that fact did not make him appear any the less 
ridiculous in his own eyes. He waited in troubled 
silence for Miss Carruthers to proceed. 

* Well, my dear Raymond,” she continued, after 
a pause, “ you begin now to see the point of the 
case. It is simply this: that I want you to 
thoroughly acquaint yourself with the exact posi- 
tion of my affairs, and advise me on the subject. 
[ wish to make my will, and | should hke you 
to undertake it. I intend to bequeath the bulk of 
my property to Beatrice, and ——” 











“*T am desirous of making my will."—p. 106. 
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3ut here Raymond broke in hurriedly. “ Pardon 
me, Miss Carruthers, but do not tell:me more. 
Do I understand that you wish me to take this in 
hand without reference to Mr. Moreton ?” 

“Exactly. I said you, and I mean you. If I 
wished my business transacted by Julius Moreton, 
I should have sent for him,” she replied, the 
change in her voice answering to the change in 
his. Her accents struck sharply on his ear. 

“T am sorry, Miss Carruthers, but that is im- 
possible.” 

“ Impossible ?” 

“For one reason—because I am not yet admitted 
on the rolls. I have no right to interfere in what 
is at present Mr. Moreton’s business.” 

“Oh, indeed. You don’t consider, then, that 
you have any share of the responsibility ?” 

“T am willing to share all that it is possible for 
me to. But at best I am only junior partner.” 

“‘ And prospective son-in-law,” she retorted. “I 
see I expected too much.” 

“T am sorry,” repeated Raymond humbly, ignor- 
ing the insinuation, “but you don’t consider the 
position in which you would place me. If I were 
not engaged to your niece ——” 

“Well, well, there’s sense in that. You’ve a 
long head, Raymond; you’ll always look after 
your own interests. You will not undertake any- 
thing, then ; 

“T think Mr. Moreton, is the proper person to 
apply to in the matter. If he is willing to ap- 
point it to me I shall be only too happy to obey 
your wishes, but I could not undertake anything 
of the sort without consulting him.” 

“That is your decision, is it? Then I have 
wasted your time and my own to no purpose this 
morning.” 

* regret I am not able to do as you Wish,” 
said Raymond, accepting his dismissal. “ May I 
take any message to Mr. Moreton ?” 

“Thank you, no. But you will oblige me by not 
repeating the conversation this 
morning.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, with a touch of 
hauteur. “You may rest assured that I shall at 
all times respect any confidence you may place in 
me. 


subject of our 


She shook hands with him, with more ceremony 
and warmth than had his 
entrance, and he departed in a puzzled and re- 
flective state of mind. 

But the interview, though apparently to so little 
purpose, was not unproductive of result. It served 
to rouse the latent ambition of the man, and to 
awaken him from the dreams which had absorbed 
him during the brief but delightful weeks of his 
courtship. He that he had not 


less she done on 


began to see 


treated his new position with the seriousness due 
to his legal studies the attention 


to it, nor given 
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they demanded. He was resolved that this state 
of things should continue no longer. Having 
brought his wooing to a successful and happy 
culmination, he would now set himself earnestly 
to work to wipe away the reproach which had so 
unconsciously been thrown on him. 

This aspect of the question touched him a good 
deal more deeply than that of having apparently 
incurred Miss Carruthers’ displeasure. He re. 
flected a little on that, too, but it was not in his 
nature to brood over mistakes that were not of 
his own making. This was, as far as he was 
concerned, quite unavoidable. He could have 
given no other answer, whatever the consequences 
might be. Could he have seen Miss Carruthers 
as she stood at the window watching him out of 
sight, he would have known that her sudden 
coldness only covered a keen disappointment, and 
that no displeasure lay beneath. In her heart she 
respected him for his firm refusal, for she recog- 
nised in it a mind that could stoop to no dissimn- 
lation. She had looked at the question only from 
her own point of view; his quick, decisive speech, 
and clear grasp of the situation, had put it before 
her in another light. She saw at once that her 
request was one impossible for him to accede to, 
but the chagrin of the moment was too great to 
allow her to admit it. So he weut away with the 
chilling consciousness of a check on the pleasant 
relationship between them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ?” 
G. WITHER. 
THE forthcoming féte at Stanebridge Park was 
an annual affair, and though ostensibly for the 
tenantry on the estate, was open to the general 
public by ticket or admission fee, thus forming 
one of the many undertakings for the entertain- 
ment and benefit of the town of which Percy 
Dangerfield was the originator and promoter. 
It had been instituted by him a year or two 
previously, on the occasion of his taking up his 
residence at the Park. 

Lord Beaumont’s increasing maladies — had 
brought about this event. With brotherly solici- 
tude, and, it must also be admitted, a keen eye to 
the main chance, Dangerfield had returned from 
the coffee plantation in Ceylon, where he had 
spent the earlier years of his lordship’s rule, 
to share the responsibilities of his much afflicted 
brother. The arrangement, however desirable 
it seemed from an outsider’s point of view, was 
not productive of quite such results as Danger- 
field had anticipated. Though willing to accept 
his brother’s companionship, Lord Beaumont, 
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with the suspicious irritability of chronic indis- 
position, showed a decided disinclination to 
delegate to him any authority in the household ; 
while in the management of the estate, and the 
control of financial affairs, Dangerfield soon found 
he had another person to deal with—namely, his 
jordship’s agent and solicitor, Julius Moreton. 

His position was thus a somewhat anomalous 
one; but with ready resource he turned it to the 
best account. Naturally ambitious and energetic, 
a parliamentary career soon suggested itself to his 
mind, and in view of this he devoted all the 
influence he possessed, as his brother’s represent- 
ative in social life, towards gaining popularity 
amongst the people of Stanebridge. 

This was an attainment which he was admirably 
calculated by nature to achieve. The condescen- 
sion and affability which he displayed in gracing 
with his presence the various social enterprises 
with which his name was connected, had speedily 
won for him the favour of all classes, and his 
absence from England on this occasion created 
unanimous regret and disappointment. 

About a week before the féte, however, an 
unexpected event occurred which necessitated 
Mr. Dangerfield’s return. Lord Lyndhurst, a 
first cousin of the family, having lately arrived in 
England from the Cape, had intimated his desire 
to pay Lord Beaumont a visit. His lordship, 
unable to decline, accorded a reluctant welcome, 
and immediately sent for his brother to entertain 
the guests, a summons which Dangerfield at once 
saw it was to his own interest to obey. Moreover, 
having already heard the news of Beatrice’s 
engagement, there was no reason for him to 
prolong his absence 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst were to be accom- 
panied by her ladyship’s sister, Miss Estwick, a 
beauty and a reputed heiress, and were expected 
to arrive a day or two previous to that fixed for 
the festivities. The probable presence of these 
distinguished strangers therefore gave an unusual 
importance to the great event, and special features 
in the entertainment were to be introduced in 
their honour. 

Beatrice, fully alive to the requirements of the 
occasion, and to her own importance as an ac- 
knowledged leader of fashion in Stanebridge, was 
soon absorbed in the consideration of a new 
toilette. Raymond was called upon to give an 
opinion on the subject. 

The seriousness of the question seemed, how- 
ever, somewhat beyond his comprehension. 

“What shall you wear? Really, darling, I 
don’t know!” was his reply. “Something warm 
and comfortable, I should say. Although it is 
only September, the weather is changeable, you 
know, and you may find it chilly standing about 
on the ground.’ 
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Bee’s dimpled chin went up two or three inches. 

“What a Philistine you are, Raymond! Try 
again. Why don’t you suggest homespun or 
linsey-woolsey of a nice dowdy grey, and a pair of 
goloshes in case the grass should be damp? But 
really, haven’t you a notion what I should look 
well in?” 

“ You look well in anything!” he replied ; “and 
to be quite candid, Bee, you have such a number 
of frocks already, I can’t see that you want a new 
one at all.” 

‘Oh dear!” said she, opening her blue eyes in 
astonishment. “I hope you haven’t many ideas 
of that kind. Why, I’ve worn them all before. 
Of course 1 must have a new frock—besides, I 
want to make a sensation.” 

“You vain little thing!” He put his arm 
round her and drew her close to him with a smile, 
half serious, half playful. “You don’t mean me 
to believe that, I know.” 

“ And pray, why not?” 

“Tam sure you would not like to make a show- 
piece of yourself.” 

“A show-jnece / 


” 


Really, Raymond, you are 
absurd !” she replied, colouring with momentary 
annoyance at the seriousness of his tone. “ Natur- 
ally I want to look my very best, for your sake. 
| thought it would please you to see me look 
nice.” 

“You always look nice enough to please me.” 

“Oh, I daresay! But that may not be other 
people’s opinion. Don’t you care about that ?” 

“ Not a fig, darling!” 

“Then you do not want me to be——” (she was 
voing to say “admired,” but changed her mind) 
“to have my appearance noticed ?” 

“T don’t want you to be stared at, and made 
the subject of remark.” 

“Oh!” She withdrew her arm from his neck, 
and began twisting the button of his coat. At 
that moment she was conscious of feeling a little 
disappointed in her lover. It was so evident that 
the small pleasures and triumphs her girlish mind 
delighted in found no response in his. Apparently 
he viewed things trom a standpoint so different 
that their appearance was entirely altered. In- 
stinctively she felt that the subject was better left 
alone. 

They had been engaged little more than a week, 
yet this was not the first time she had experienced 
a feeling of the kind. Once, on a former occasion, 
she had tried to tell her lover of that little episode 
—-the only one that had left a mark on the clear 
pages of her heart’s history—which his influence 
had so completely obliterated. Her impulsive 
nature instinctively demanded perfect mutual 
confidence ; and foolish as the affair with Percy 
Dangerfield now seemed, she would like to have 
told Kaymond frankly all about it. But somehow 
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he seemed so little prepared for confidences of 
this kind, and so entirely satisfied with the simple 
facts of the present, that she could not without 
some appearance of vanity introduce Dangerfield 
to his notice as a former rival. Seeing this, she 
resolved to keep the story to herself, or at least to 
defer it till a fitting opportunity. But the un- 
conscious repulse of a confidence she herself would 
have felt happier in giving chilled her. It was 
like a discordant note in a fine harmony, that 
strikes all the more unpleasantly on the ear 
because of the artistic qualities of the phrase in 
which it occurs. 

Of course, irrespective of Raymond’s decision, 
the new costume was ordered, and when Beatrice 
appeared in it on the day of the féte, she had the 
satisfaction of knowing that her lover was proud 
of her appearance. Though he might be blissfully 
ignorant that the particular shade of the gown 
showed up to advantage her pale gold hair and 
delicate complexion, and that the style was 
specially calculated to set off the grace of her 
figure, yet he was fully aware that the general 
effect was charming, and he was not grudging in 
his approbation. 

As Beatrice and Raymond were to go to luncheon 
at The Chase, and accompany Miss Carruthers to 
the Park, Alma made one more attempt to be 
excused, but Miss Carruthers would not hear of 
it. She could not possibly consent, she declared, 
to be ieft to the tender mercies of two young 
lovers. 

All Stanebridge seemed already to be on the 
ground when the three ladies, accompanied by 
Raymond, alighted from their carriage and entered 
the Lodge gates. Throngh the trees they caught 
glimpses of gay marquees and of little groups of 
people, but the majority seemed to be collected 
round the improvised orchestra on the lawn, 
where a military band was performing. ‘Towards 
this evident centre of attraction the party were 
progressing when they were overtaken by the 
rector of Stanebridge, Canon Lethcourt. 

“ How do you do, Miss Carruthers ? 
lighted to meet you here !” 
he joined the party. “ You are giving us all a 
very pleasant surprise. Indeed, I think this is an 
occasion for doub/e congratulations.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Lethcourt. But it is the ex- 
ception which proves the rule, you know. 

“And the precedent which paves the way,” he 
returned, with a smile. “In which direction are 
you going? May I accompany you?” 

Greetings had passed between all by this time, 
on Bee’s part with a pretty bashfulness, quite 
distinct, however, from the awkwardness of a shy 
girl; on Alma’s with quiet friendliness that 
scarcely answered his eager glance. Yet it was 
towards her that he looked as he made his 
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request, though he took his place by Miss Car. 
ruthers’ side. 

They moved on all together. Raymond, re- 
lieved of his duties, devoted himself to Beatrice, 
Alma, feeling very much one by herself, made as 
it were a connecting link. 

“Ts it true that Mr. Dangerfield has returned ?” 
asked Mr. Lethcourt. 
“Oh yes!” said her 
suddenly to conceal an involuntary blush. 


Bee, lowering parasol 

“He 
came back several days ago, so papa says, but I 
don’t know whether he has seen him yet.” 

“ He was in the office yesterday,” said Raymond. 

“Was he? You did not tell me.” 

“T forgot, I suppose,” he replied, indifferently. 
“T had no conversation with him, so there was no 
news to give.” 

“T am very glad, for Lord Beaumont’s sake, 
that he was able to return so quickly,” said Mr. 
Lethcourt. “The entertainment of guests is 
rather too severe a tax on him. I have heard 
wonderful things about Miss Estwick. She is 
considered very beautiful, I believe.’ 

“Indeed!” said Miss Carruthers. “Then if 
vanity goes with good looks, as it usually does” 

this with a side-glance towards her pretty niece), 
“she will find a very insignificant court here to 
hold her empire in. She will pronounce us very 
dull, I imagine.” 

“ Well, we ave quiet, certainly. Perhaps we are 
in danger of becoming rather fossilised, and want 
waking up.” 

“ A few excepted. You, for instance, give your- 
self no chance of falling into that snare.” 
“ Perhaps not !” was the quiet reply. 
busiest lives are liable at times to 

awakenings.” 

The words were full of meaning, though they 
passed unnoticed by his hearers. Canon Leth- 
court’s was indeed a life of constant activity. He 
had been rector of Stanebridge only two years, 
but during that period he had become known to 
all as an earnest preacher, an energetic worker, 
and a wise and warm-hearted friend. Yet he 
himself was solitary—not self-centred, but a 
stranger to the deepest experiences of human life. 
He was eight-and-thirty, and still unmarried. 

In spite of genial pleasant manners and a 
frankness of disposition that endeared him to 
all, enterprising match-makers had long ago given 
him: up as hopeless. He was so inaccessible— 
that is to say, too accessible. The road to his 
heart there was room 
for all. In fact, he was wedded to his parish. 

Yet even in the midst of his self-devoted life a 
“ strange awakening” had come, but she who had 
roused the long-sleeping passion of his strong 
nature, was, in the midst of her own self-absorp- 
tion, unconscious of it. 
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To-day as they walked together she let him 
draw her into conversation the more readily 
because she would fain drown the sound of 
Raymond's voice in her ears. When Beatrice 
was not there she could school herself to com- 
placency in his presence, but as yet she had 
not learnt to be an indifferent listener to the 
light-hearted converse between them. 

Beatrice was apparently in the gayest spirits. 
She was the life of the party. In reality, her 
animation served as a cloak for a certain nervous 
excitability consequent on the expectation of 
seeing Dangerfield again. As was natural, she 
had speculated a good deal on the manner of 
their next meeting. Although they had never 
been actually lovers, they had been dangerously 
near to it, and when she remembered their last 
parting she could not but wonder how he would 
receive the news of her engagement. 

As they mingled with the crowd, her bright 
glance scanned eagerly the assembled company, 
but the object of her search was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Presently, however, as she stood laughing and 
chatting with a group of friends, she was startled 
by hearing Mr. Lethcourt’s penetrating voice 
announcing “ Ah, here comes Mr. Dangerfield.” 

She turned on the impulse of the moment. 
He was advancing towards them, accompanied 
by a tall, distinguished looking man. His eyes 
met hers, and involuntarily a flame of colour 
rushed over her face, but there was no answer- 
ing emotion on his. He looked at her for an 
instant, coldly and steadily, and then, before any 
outward sign of recognition could pass between 
them, he moved on to where the rector was stand- 
ing beside Miss Carruthers’ chair. 

Beatrice, red now with mortification and with 
anger, both with herself and him, disengaged 
herself from the two elderly ladies who were 
offering her effusive congratulations, and, turning 
to Raymond, proposed that they should walk 
further down to see the archery. 

Raymond hesitated. 

“Dangerfield has just come up,” said he. “We 
had better exchange civilities first, as soon as he 
has done talking to your aunt.” 

“Oh no, never mind that! I don’t want to 
wait.’ 

“But perhaps we may not meet with him 
again.” 

“IT don’t care if we don’t,” said Bee petulantly. 
“Tf he wishes to speak to us, let him find us.” 
“But, darling, why turn our backs on him 
when he is close by?” he expostulated. “ It looks 
80 rude. He won’t detain us many minutes. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of speaking to 
him.” 

Bee shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
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“ 


You are very tiresome, Raymond!” she ex- 
claimed under her breath. “You only do it to 
annoy me.” 

He looked surprised. 

“T dont see what reason you have for being 
annoyed, Bee.” 

“No, I daresay you don’t. You never see 
anything. But there, never mind! we won't 
quarrel about it,” she added hastily ;, for at that 
moment she saw Percy Dangerfield approaching ; 
“you've got your way, and I hope you are 
satistied.” 

Dangerfield greeted them with a courtly bow, 
introducing Lord Lyndhurst, who was with him, 
and then for a few moments stood chatting, with 
distant politeness, on the topics of the day. He 
scarcely looked at Beatrice, but addressed his 
remarks in a general way at them both, while 
she, for once in her life, was too embarrassed 
to take much share in the conversation. 

When he was gone she drew her breath more 
freely, but the incident left her with a choking 
sensation in her throat, and a burning dryness 
in her eyes. Of course, it was right and well 
that all that had passed between them should 
be forgotten, but it hurt her pride deeply that 
he should have thought it necessary to take the 
initiative. 

Evidently he wished her to understand that her 
engagement was of no consequence to him. He 
had not even offered congratulations. 

The brightness of the day was spoiled for Bee. 
The féte was a failure. 

CHAPTER IX. 
“It is the little rift within the lute - 
That by-and-bye will make the music mute. 
TENNYSON. 

THE visitors at Stanebridge Park formed the 
general topic of coversation during the next 
few days. Lord Lyndhurst frequently made his 
appearance with Percy Dangertield at the club 
and in the town, and won the favour of all by his 
pleasant, unaffected manners. The ladies were 
seldom seen except at church, or driving in the 
Park carriage. 

Lady Lyndhurst wasa tall woman, fine featured, 
but stiff and insipid. Her sister, Miss Estwick, 
was all that report had said. She was a brunette, 
and very stately and magnificent. Everybody 
remarked that Dangerfield paid her a great deal 
of attention, out of which the gossip soon grew 
that the lady would be at some future time 
mistress of the Park. 

Lord Beaumont being so great an invalid, it 
was not expected that hospitality would be ex- 
tended to the outer circle, and therefore invita- 
tions to a dinner-party came as a surprise to the 
select few who were so honoured. 
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The Moretons were amongst this number; so 
also was Miss Carruthers, but that lady with a 
contemptuous gesture peremptorily ordered the 
A féte in the park 


invitation to be declined. 
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close application, assuring him that “he would be 
all right,” and that there was “ 
and fag.” 

Raymond, however, wished to do rather more 


no need to worry 
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grounds was one thing, 
house quite another. 

Raymond Stirling was also included in the 
invitations, but accepted more as a matter of duty 
than of inclination. He had very little of that 
ambition which likes to see itself in “the best 
society,” and he was not fond of formal gather- 
ings ; but Bee’s face when he asked her casually 
“if she cared about going,” was a revelation to him. 
He saw at once that these social pleasures meant 
a great deal to her ; and where she went, it was, ot 
course, his duty to accompany her. 

But, true to his resolution, he had become by 
this time deeply engrossed in his work. and 
anything which interfered with a whole evening's 
study was not a welcome interruption. 
the “ Final Exam.” was coming on, in which failure 
was a thing not to be thought of. He knew well 
that much depended on his own exertions, for he 
could not conceal from himself the fact that Mr. 
Moreton did not give him the help he might and 
ought to have done. Instead of encouraging his 
industry, he deprecated, in his light, airy way, such 


a dinner-party at the 


Moreover, 


than pull through his examination ; he wished to 
be in a position te understand those business 
transactions which Mr. Moreton had referred to 
as falling too heavily on the shoulders of one man, 
but which, nevertheless, he seemed able without 
much difficulty to perform unaided. 

In the close and constant intercourse of business 
life, the glamour which at first had surrounded 
the personality of Julius Moreton was beginning 
to wear off. Raymond felt that there was some- 
thing beneath the bright sociable exterior which 
as yet he had not penetrated. Miss Carruthers’ 
words would often recur to his mind-—“ I don’t go 
so far as to say that I distrust Julius Moreton ‘ 

and they always carried with them the same 
persistent significance. 

What puzzled him was the very close 
intimacy that evidently existed between his 
partner and Percy Dangerfield. The first intima- 
tion that anything more than friendship brought 
them so much together occurred on the day of 
the dinner-party at Stanebridge Park. Raymond 
had left the office as usual at closing-time, and 
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had proceeded some distance on his way home 
when he remembered having left behind a book 
which he wanted, for every spare hour was devoted 
to purposes of study. Retracing his steps he 
entered the office with his private key, and was 
looking round for the volume he had come in 
search of when he caught sight of a telegram lying 
on the floor by the head-clerk’s desk. He then 
noticed that the desk was open, as if something 
had been taken out which was shortly to be 
replaced. After a moment’s curious scrutiny he 
picked up the telegram and glanced at its con- 
tents, but instantly dropped it again as if it had 
burnt his fingers. 

The missive was addressed to his partner, and 
contained information concerning a horse, well 
known as a competitor at Newmarket, in terms 
which plainly pointed to the fact that Moreton 
was the owner of the animal in question. The 
discavery came as a shock to Raymond, for it was 
the first hint he had ever received of his partner’s 
connection with the turf. 

For a moment he was undecided how to act. 
Apparently the paper had been dropped by acci- 
dent by the person who had removed the books 
from the open desk, presumably Moreton himself. 
Should he therefore leave it lying where he had 
found it, or should he deliver it into Moreton’s 
hands? The latter course commended itself to 
him as being most straightforward, and as he 
knew his partner to be on the premises he at once 
proceeded towards the inner sanctum. 

Entering his own private room, he saw that the 
further door was ajar; but before he could reach 
it, Dangerfield’s voice, speaking from within, 
arrested his attention. 

“Lyndhurst has been taking upon himself to go 
round the estate, and he declares Hayman’s Farm 
is in a disgraceful condition. Surely you could 
put the screw on Beaumont 

“T tell you what it is, Dangerfield,” Moreton’s 
voice broke in brusquely, “you had better leave 
that sort of thing alone. You’ll do no good by 
encouraging Lyndhurst or anyone else to interfere 
in my business. If you must have the money, 
leave me to get it in my own way ; but really, to 
be quite frank with you, it is very inconvenient to 
advance so much just now, with the Rosada 
venture on its last legs, and this confounded 
accident to ‘Miss Trixie. You must know it is 
just as much a dead loss to me as te you——” 

Here he stopped abruptly, and sprang to his 
feet, for Raymond stood in the doorway looking 
from one to the other with a steady, questioning 
gaze. The faces of the two men as they turned 
on him were sufficient in themselves to show him 
that he had heard words not intended for his 
ears. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Moreton, flushing 
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angrily as his eyes fell on the pink paper his 
young colleague silently held towards him. 

“It belongs to you, I believe,” 
Raymond coldly. “I found it on the floor in 
the outer office.” 

Then, without condescending to explain his 
presence, he withdrew, found the book he re- 
quired, and was soon once more on his homeward 
way. 

But there was little study accomplished that 
afternoon. Again and again, as he tried to fix his 
attention on his work, the scene he had witnessed 
as he stood in the doorway of his partner’s private 
room rose up in his mind. 

Evidently the two men were engaged in some 
secret professional business, for the table at which 
Moreton was seated was strewn with the books 
and documents of the firm, while Dangerfield, 
who was standing on the hearthrug with one foot 
on the fender and a cigarette in his mouth, was 
looking over Moreton’s shoulder with the freedom 
of an interested and privileged person. It was a 
situation for which Raymond was not prepared, 
and with which he felt himself, in his absolute 
ignorance, unable to cope. 

With respect, however, to that enterprise which 
Moreton alluded to as the “ Rosada venture,” he was 
in possession of ‘at least a few facts, or what he be- 
lieved to be such. [t had been represented to him as 
a mining company, of which Dangerfield was one of 
the directors, carrying on operations inSpain. On 
joining the firm he had been offered the privilege 
of taking shares, and he had declined, not because 
he considered the possibility of its being an unsafe 
speculation, but simply because he was amply 
satisfied with other investments. In all gvod 
faith he had supposed it to be in a prosperous 
condition, paying good dividends ; if what he now 
heard was true, namely, that it “was on its last 
legs,” what might not be the consequences to 
others concerned? For all such issues, he, as a 
member of the firm, was certainly responsible. 

These disquieting reflections naturally left 
Raymond in a perturbed and uneasy frame of 
mind ; but the troubles of the day were not to 
end here. 

At the time appointed he set out for Claremont 
House. He found Mr. Moreton in his usual gay 
spirits, laughing and chatting with his daughter, 
who was arranging the flower in his coat. He 
nodded to Raymond, as he entered the dining- 
room, as genially as if nothing unusual had ve- 
curred, and then passed out into the hall, leaving 
the lovers to themselves. 

Beatrice, meanwhile occupied with the important 
subject of her own appearance, having returned 
to the mirror, was standing on tiptoe to get a last 
glimpse of herself, and thus did not notice the 
look of abstraction on Raymond’s face as he came 
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towards her. She expected him at once to admire 
her dress, but perceiving that he had no eulogies 
ready to hand, turned with a playful assumption 
of displeasure to respond to his greeting. 

“So youve come at last, Raymond.” 

He looked surprised. 

“ At last, darling?” he questioned, kissing her ; 
‘T am not late, surely ?” 

“ T expected you in to tea, and I am very angry 
because you didn’t come.” 

“T thought you understood the arrangement 
that I should call for you this evening ?” 

Had Bee learned the habit of observation, she 
would have known from the tone of her lover's 
reply that he was in no mood for light raillery, 
and would have refrained from pursuing it further, 
but care and anxiety were so remote from her own 
experience that she did not readily recognise the 
traces of it in others. So, instead of soothing the 
feelings she had unconsciously ruffled with a kiss 
and an assurance that it was all right, she tossed 
up her head with the petulant grace that most 
people thought so irresistibly charming, and re- 
plied with a light laugh— 

“Well, I think you might have come in to tea, 
all the same.” 

Raymond’s brows contracted with a momentary 
frown. He did not understand Beatrice in these 
moods, and he did not like the fancied suggestion 
of reproach. But instead of saying so, he only 
replied stiffly— 

‘I am sorry, dear, but I am very busy just now, 
as you know. You must please excuse me.” 

“Oh, of course I don’t want to take you away 
from anything more engrossing.” 

She knew it was an unfair retort, but it slipped 
vut before she was aware. She would have been 
slad to apologise the next moment had he given 
her a chance to do so, but she had yet to learn 
that Raymond was the worst person in the world 
to attempt a quarrel with. His habitual forbear- 
left the blame of rash and unkind words 
always on the other side. 

“Don’t say that, dear,” he returned; “but | 
shall get no time for work this evening, so was 
obliged to make the most of what I had.” 

“ Exactly ; I quite understand. I’m afraid 
it is a great trial having to go at all,” and she 
turned abruptly away to hide the sudden tears 
that sprang to her eyes. 

How disappointing, how provoking everything 
was! She had forward to this 
meeting as the happy prelude to a pleasant 
evening, and behold, through a few mistaken 
words, everything had gone wrong. Here was 
her lover standing at a distance gazing, not at her, 
but into the fire. 
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noticed ! 
with tears. 

If only he would say something! But evidently 
he considered that as she was in so perverse a 
mood, silence was his safest course. Was he hurt, 
or vexed? Beatrice felt utterly miserable. Her 
best instincts prompted her to put her arms about 
his neck and kiss him, but her pride held her 
back. She had meant nothing; it was absurd 
and unkind of him to take her so seriously. 

Whilst she hesitated, he suddenly drew himself 
together with a quick movement and pulled out 
his watch. Strict punctuality was one of his 
strong points. 


No wonder the blue eyes were moist 


“It is time we were going, dear. 
ready ?” 

At the same moment her father’s voice called 
from the hall. 

She snatched up her cloak and hurried from 
the rvom. 


Are you 


CHAPTER X. 
“Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer!” 
BROWNING. 

THE drive to the Park was not exactly pleasant 
for either one of the party, for there was a feeling 
of constraint that the interchange of 
natural The talk was forced and 
trivial ; but, such as it was, it held its own, and 
effectually prevented the removal of the general 
misunderstanding which the episodes of the day 
had engendered. It was not till Beatrice entered 
the brilliantly lighted drawing-room that she 
usual The knowledge, 
however, that she was enjoying the social triumph 
of appearing in a circle of society from which 
most girls in her set were excluded did much to 
restore her complacency. was 
aware that her entrance caused a little sensation, 
She knew that she was pretty, and that her gown 
was in perfect taste; but, more than that, the 
homage she was accustomed to receive proved 
that she possessed further that grace and charm 
of manner before which physical attractions and 
the advantages of dress fade into insignificance. 

Even the languid invalid, Lord Beaumont, who 
sat in a deep chair near the fire, propped up with 
cushions, roused himself out of his normal indiffer- 
look at 


checked 
conversation. 


recovered her spirits. 


Moreover, she 


her as she came towards hin, 
murmuring in a low voice to Miss Estwick that 
“seemed to bring with her the very breath of 
spring.” 

One person only appeared, after the brief inter- 
change of civilities, absolutely oblivious of her 
presence. This was Percy Dangerfield ; but as he 
maintained the same neutral attitude towards 
all the ladies present, standing on the hearthrug 
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in the midst of the gentlemen, her vanity suffered 
little in consequence. 

At dinner, however, it was different. Of course, 
she had heard the gossip of the town concerning 
Dangerfield’s attentions to the beautiful heiress, 
and now her own observation seemed to prove 
that the conjectures of society were not without 
foundation. Miss Estwick, whose social gifts 
were evidently as brilliant as her personal attrac- 
tions, led the conversation in which she easily in- 
duced her host (for Lord Beaumont was not present 
at the table) to take a prominent part. Never had 
Beatrice seen Dangerfield so animated as in response 
to the gay sallies of this beautiful woman. Never 
had he seemed to her more handsome and fascin- 
ating. Between the pauses of the desultory chat 
which for politeness’ sake she was obliged to keep 
up, she found herself listening with a feeling of 
jealous eagerness to the bright and sparkling inter- 
change of society talk carried on at the other end 
of the table. 

Yet why should such a feeling exist? If 
Dangerfield had indeed fallen a victim to this new 
fascination, what right had she to complain? 
nothing, absolutely nothing 
between them. She herself had broken the 
slight bond that once had held them together. 
She had given her heart’s love to another, one 
who was in every way worthy of love. Why, 
then, any feeling of resentment that her old 
admirer ad so easily consoled himself ? 

It was foolish, unjustifiable—yet the fact 
remained. She did not like to know that it had 
been so slight a matter with him. “ Men really 
have no hearts,” she declared to herself, and “it’s 
all pretence the nonsense that they talk. I’m 
very glad I never listened to anything he said, 
that ’s all.’ 

When the ladies left the dining-room she passed 
Dangerfield at the door without condescending 
to notice him by so much as a glance. 

The evening dragged afterthis. Beatrice, being 
the youngest lady present, felt the atmosphere of 
the drawing-room rather chilly and awe-inspiring, 
ud though after a while Miss Estwick graciously 
sought her out for special attention, their con- 
versation scarcely lasted Jong enough to thaw the 
surface of reserve. On the return of the gentle- 
men, Miss Estwick was immediately surrounded, 
and before long carried off in triumph to the 
plano 

Beatrice remained behind, for Lord Lyndhurst 
had attached himself to her, and under the 
delusion that he had gained her interest, was 
already launched on his favourite topic of soil and 
drainage, the prelude to a full and circumstantial 
account of his own plans for improvements to be 
carried out on an estate he had lately acquired in 
Scotland. The subject was by no means interest- 


There was now 
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ing to Beatrice, but, flattered by his notice, she 
did her utmost to appear an intelligent listener, 
though at times she could not keep her attention 
from wandering to the various little groups dis- 
persed about the room. 

Amongst those who had drifted to the piano, 


Dangerfield was a prominent figure. Leaning 
against it, with his eyes fixed on the performer, 
he appeared quite absorbed in the music. 

Mr. Moreton, meanwhile, was devoting him- 
self to Lady Lyndhurst, with whom he appeared 
to be making considerable headway. Few men 
had greater social gilts than he, and the magnet- 
ism of his personality seemed compleely to have 
conquered her ladyship’s stately reserve. 

Looking round for Raymond, Beatrice found 
him seated beside Lord Beaumont’s chair, and as 
they were at no great distance, fragments of their 
conversation every now and then reached her ear. 
Apparently it was not much more interesting 
than that to which she was listening. 

“T don’t know what has been done about it, but 
I daresay you know,” she heard Lord Beaumont 
saying : “TI leave all those things to Moreton.” 

Raymond’s reply was lost in the crescendo of 
Miss Estwick’s song, but presently the slow, thin 
voice of the invalid made itself heard again. 

“T thought Lyndhurst’s idea very good. I 
should like something of the kind carried out. 
You might speak to Moreton about it if you will.” 

“You have not seen this farm lately yourself, 
I presume, my lord ?” 

“Oh, no—no, indeed ; my health does not 
permit of so much exertion.” 

“No, I quite understand.” 

“Lyndhurst has taken the matter up. He 1s 
interested in all that sort of thing—model land- 
lord, you know. Goodness knows, I don’t want 
my tenants to be housed like pigs, but——” 

At this juncture Lord Lyndhurst, who had been 
showing signs of restiveness since the beginning 
of these remarks, suddenly started -up. 

“ Ah—really—if you ’ll excuse me, Miss Moreton 
—this is an opportunity I may not have again. 
Mr. Stirling, I feel sure, is a thoroughly practical 
man. With your kind permission I should like 
to give him a few of my ideas.” 

The release was as welcome as it was unex- 
pected. Suppressing with an effort a sigh of re- 
lief, Beatrice gave a smiling acquiescence. She 
was not sorry to be left to herself. She was 
heartily tired of the whole affair. If only she 
could retire into an obscure corner and there 
remain till the time came for departure ! 

She glanced round. Just behind her a deep 
window embrasure, fitted with a luxurious divan 
and protected by heavy curtains, afforded exactly 
the seclusion she desired. Without stopping to 
consider, she rose, slipped within the shadow of 
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the curtains, and threw herself down on the 
cushions, leaning her head against the oak panel- 
ling of the window. 

Stifling a yawn, she lifted her white, rounded 
arm, and, shielding her face with her fan, closed 
her eyes and gave herself up to meditation. The 
low hum of voices, the faint rustling of draperies, 
came to her from the room beyond as from a far- 
away world. ‘The delicate odour of the exotics 
brought with it a dreamy sense of languor. How 
long she remained thus lost in reverie Beatrice 
scarcely knew. She was brought back to the 
waking world by a slight sound close at hand, a 
flash of light, and the falling of a shadow. 

She dropped her fan, and looked up. Involunt- 
arily her heart gave a great leap, then seemed to 
stand still. Just within the aperture of the 
curtains stood a tall figure. It was Percy Danger- 
field. 

“Do I intrude?” he inquired, regarding her with 
a cool stare, as if rather enjoying the start he had 
evidently given her. 

“Oh dear no,” she replied, instantly recovering 
her self-possession ; “you surprised me, that was 
all. I began to think you were never going to 
speak to me again.” 

“Indeed? I wished to speak to you alone, and 
I waited my opportunity.” 

The seriousness ef the reply was unexpected. 
She caught her breath quickly, and her eyes 
dropped before his steady gaze. But she answered 
with well-assumed sang froid— 

“Really? I hope you’ve nothing very dreadful 
tu say ; because, if so, there is time yet to make my 
escape before you begin.” 

“No,” he replied stiffly, “ you have left me very 
little to say. All I wish to know is whether I am 
to credit this report of your engagement. Is it 
true ?” 

“True?” she echoed. “Of course it is. [ 
thought papa would have told you.” 

“T should not have taken it from anyone but 
yourself.” 

Beatrice was silent. It was evident that this 
was not a matter to be treated flippantly. He 
was in earnest, and in the face of his evident 
determination to know the truth of the whole 
affair, coquetries were entirely out of place. But 
what a discovery! How mistaken she had been 
with regard to his feelings and intentions! How 
completely she had misinterpreted his studied 
indifference ! 

It was a romantic situation, and as such it 
appealed to an instinct inborn in her. She was 
conscious of a thrill of pleased surprise, of exult 
ant satisfaction. And yet, however great the 
triumph, she could not realise the position with- 
out dismay. 

Her transparent face reflected all the varying 


emotions which this rapid train of thought pro. 
duced. Dangertield, watching her narrowly, made 
his mental calculations with considerable accuracy, 
He dropped into the seat beside her, leaning his 
arm on the window-ledge in a manner that brought 
his face very near to hers. 

“T thought when I went away,” he said in low 
thrilling tones, “that you cared—-but what is the 
use of talking about it? At any rate I didn't 
think you would so soon have forgotten.” 

“There was nothing to remember,” she replied 
quickly, drawing away from him. 

“Nothing? You have a shorter memory than 
I, then—that is all.” 

“Your memory has seemed short enough to 
other people, anyhow,” she retorted, not very 
logically. “Everyone is talking about your 
devotion to Miss Estwick. Certainly she is 
very beautiful.” 

“Without doubt. And ‘everyone’ shows 
great discernment—in fact, just what might be 
expected of them. I am only surprised that you 
should share it.” 

“T use my own observation.” 

“'To no very good purpose, Bee. Do you really 
imagine I have the bad taste to prefer a camellia 
to a rose?” 

“T think, Mr. Dangerfield,” said Beatrice, “that 
this conversation has gone far enough. Shall we 
go to the piano ?” 

She half-rose as she spoke, and put out her 
hand to draw back the curtain, but Dangerfield, 
springing up, caught it and held it in so stronga 
grasp that the diamond ring Raymond had given 
her left a deep impress on her soft fingers. 

“Wait a moment,” he exclaimed under his 
breath, drawing her forcibly back. “I have not 
yet said all I want to. Hear me out, and then we 
will go.” 

“No, I will not. Loose my hand. How dare 
you treat me so?” 

“For goodness’ sake, Bee, don’t create a scene! 
Sit down a moment and let us talk quietly.” 

Realising the inadvisability of resistance, she 
obeyed him, but with flashing eyes, and cheeks 
burning with indignation. 

“ Loose my hand, then—you are hurting me.” 

“Hurting you?” his expression changed in- 
stantly from cool defiance to remorseful tender- 
ness. “Iam a brute. Please forgive me, and | 
will never do it again. But, after all, are you not 
treating me rather unkindly ? You will not even 
hear me with patience.” 

“Tt is because you say things I have no right to 
hear.” 

“Tell me, then: Is this—this engagement to 
put an end to all our friendship?” 

Beatrice hesitated. This was a different aspect 
of the matter. 
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“T did not say that.” 

“You imply it, if 1 may not so much as touch 
your hand. Surely it is not a great deal to ask 
that we should take up our friendship where we 


left it ? 

‘But 

“Yes, I know—I offended you—and yet I think 
you were not really angry——” 


“You have no right to say so.” 
“Perhaps not. We often think what it would 
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him no good, and—well, it would put a needless 
restraint on our intercourse, wouldn’t it? We 
may as well make the best of what is left, I 
suppose.” 

Beatrice was about to reply, when a movement 
in the room beyond (of which they, from their 
corner, had a view, though themselves screened 
from observation) attracted their attention. 

A servant had just entered and spoken to Mr. 
Moreton, who, after a short colloquy with his 





“*Do T intrude?’ he inquired.” 


be wiser not to say, and we only learn wisdom by 
experience. By the way,” he added suddenly, 
“does Stirling know—anything ?” 

The question took her by surprise. The hot 
colour mounted to her cheeks as she remembered 
that futile attempt at confidence. She felt at that 
moment that Raymond’s knowledge of the past 
would have proved a safeguard to them both in a 
critical moment. The thought disturbed her, but 
she answered as casually as if it were a matter of 
ho consequence 

“T didn’t think it necessary to mention it.” 

“No, I thought you would not,” he replied 
significantly. “There is no need. It would do 


young partner, hurriedly made his adieux and 
quitted the room. 

“T hope there’s nothing wrong, Bee—.I/iss Bee, 
I mean,” said Dangerfield hastily, moving his seat 
so as to leave a considerable distance between 
them. “ Your father has gone, and Stirling seems 
to be looking for you.” 

“Qh, dear,” she exclaimed, starting up with a 
guilty blush. “What shall Ido? He will never 
think of looking here for me. I wish——” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said he, with a cool 
laugh. “Stay where you are, and I’ll go and send 
him to you. If he says anything, you can easily 
say you were tired, or found the room hot or 
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something,” and with a glance that made her 
cheeks burn more hotly than ever, he slipped 
aside the curtain, and in his easiest and most 
nonchalant manner made his way across the room 
towards Raymond. 

Beatrice resumed her seat, with an uncomfort- 
able feeling of something wrong. She had been 
vexed with Raymond, and in consequence had felt 
indifferent towards him all the evening; but 
thoughts of disloyalty were very remote from her 
mind. 

She scanned his face anxiously as he came 
forward, but his manner showed not the least 
trace of surprise or annoyance at finding her thus 
ensconced in this retired corner with Dangerfield 
for a companion. Another man might perhaps 
have seen something strange in it, but not Ray- 
mond. His absolute confidence in her touched 
her with a sense of shame. 

“So here you are, darling,” he said, as he came 
up to her. “I was wondering what had become 
of you.” 

“ Did you want me?” she asked, trying to appear 
at ease. ‘ Has anything happened ?” 


“Your father has been sent for to the Chase, 
Miss Carruthers has been taken suddenly ill, but 
we trust nothing serious. I am to see you home, 
Don’t be alarmed, dear.” 

“T’m not alarmed, but—-can we go now? I’m 
so tired, and I want to go home.” 

“Tired! Poor little girl! And I thought you 
seemed to be enjoying it so much.” 

“You have very curious ideas about some 
things, Raymond.” 

Then suddenly dropping her head on his shoulder 
with an hysterical laugh, she added 

“Tt has been the dullest evening I ever spent 
in my life, and I’m not enjoying it at all. Please 
take me home now.” 

He svothed her gently, in evident concern at her 
agitation, but without a suspicion of its cause. 
He attributed it simply to anxiety on her aunt’s 
account, and did his utmost to calm and reassure 
her. 

A few minutes later, after a formal farewell, 
they left the drawing-room, and were soon on 
their way back to Claremont House. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CLOUDS OF ‘SCRIPTURE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SPURGEON, OF THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, LONDON. 








KIES to be perfectly beautiful 

4 must not be cloud- 
less. There is in- 
deed a_ peculiar 
charm in the un- 
broken blue of an 
Italian sky, but this 
is rather heightened 
than lessened when 
the snowy sails of a flotilla 
of cloud-ships come speed- 
ing from the South. It has 
been well said: “Clouds are to 
the firmament above what living 
creatures are to the earth beneath. Life and 
motion and variety are imparted by their appear- 
ance. So various are their aspects, so beneficent 
are their missions, that only the unwise prefer 
their absence.” The sunrise owes half its charms 
to the morning clouds that catch the glory of the 
coming day, or ever it glints even on the moun- 
tain tops. They are the. outriders of the King, 
heralding his grand approach. And when the 
giant has run his course and must depart, ’tis 
well for him if he can make his exit the most 


““Sine unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the harp unto our God: Who 
covereth the heaven with clouds.”—PSALM exlvii. 7, 8. 


y. This he cannot 
do unless the evening clouds assist him. If they 
convey him to his rest he flings his treasures o'er 
them, and in purple robes, and crimson vestments 
with silver linings and golden edgings, he bedecks 
them all. 

The moon, too, uses the clouds to good ae- 
count. The silver queen appears to know that a 
thin veil becomes her well. 

The young artist, in new possession of a box of 
colours, attempts to paint the water in the fore- 
ground, and the castle on the hill across the 
stream, but he leaves the paper white above, partly 
perhaps because to delineate the skies demands 
more skill than he possesses, but also because he 
fails as yet to see how beautiful they are, and how 
much they influence the landscape stretched 
beneath them. Some there are of riper years who 
would fain eliminate the clouds, for they have 
failed to see how much of beauty and of blessing 
our sorrows minister, and how (to say the least for 
them) they serve to break the dull monotony of @ 
life all too serene. 

Dearly do I love a cloudscape. To lie out im 
the open on a hillside, watching the passing clouds, 


significant stage of his journey 
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affords amusement and instruction too. What 
scope and play there are for imagination! In the 
glowing coals we have often seen the faces of our 
far-off friends, and birds and beasts, and trees and 
flowers. So, in the ever-changing clouds, has fancy 
viewed castles besieged, and battle-ships in action, 
and friends embracing, and grotesque creatures 
disporting theimselves 
* Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish : 

A vapour, sometime like a bear or lion, 

A towered citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forkéd mountain, or blue promontory 


With trees upon ‘t, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes in air.” 


These, and many more sky pictures, have been 
unfolded by the breeze to our delighted eyes. 
Thanks be to the good God who has provided such 
a panorama te please His little ones! Sing praise 
unto the Lord who covereth the heaven with 
clouds ! 

To a true Christian the clouds are much more 
eloquent than they can be to him who is nothing 
more than an admirer of the beautiful. The child 
of God perceives his Father in them. When the 
cumulus is heaped like a great white throne his 
heart sets Jesus on the highest seat. When the 
fleecy argosy sails across the azure ocean of the sky 
he pictures the Lord of all upon the flagship as 
admiral of the aérial fleet. When the scud flies 
fast he cries with the prophet, “The clouds are 
the dust of His feet.” They are proofs most plain 
of His great power. “The Lord hath His way in 
the whirlwind, and in the storm, and in the clouds.” 
“Clouds and darkness are round about Him, 


righteousness and judgement are the habitation of 


His throne.” “Who maketh the clouds His chariot, 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind.” Nor 
do they speak less plainly of His providence. 
Ministering angels are they to a dry and thirsty 
land. They are the river of God which is full of 
water. What sweet shelter do they provide when 
the sun threatens to smite! These are the semi- 
transparent shades which our Father places over 
His bright lamp lest its exceeding brilliancy should 
prove too strong for tender eyes. 
Name of our loving Lord “ who covereth the heaven 
with clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth.” 

It will not be amiss if in the cloudy and dark 
day we stand beneath the firmament of revela- 
tion and watch the clouds of Scripture float across 


Blessed be the 


the sky. The Lord give us to understand the 
spreadings of these clouds, and to know their 
balancings. 

l. The first of these is the cloud on which God 
painted the rainbow. “ And God said, This is the 
token ot the covenant which I make between Me 
and you and every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: I do set My bow 


in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between Me and the earth. And it shall 
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come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shall be seen in the cloud.” (Gen. 
ix. 12, 13, 14.) Thus God beautified the sable 
sky. So even sins become radiant in a Saviour’s 
love. There is no heart too dark to be thus illu- 
minated, for God paints the brightest rainbows on 
the blackest clouds. Our faults become a foil for 
the glory of His forgiving grace. As the setting 
sun causes the dark bank of vapour to bear upon 
its bosom the promise of a finer day, so Grace 
Divine and Covenant Love paint the prismatic 
bow of Pardon, Peace, and Power on e’en the 
blackest soul. Lord, I pray Thee, shine through 
my falling tears of penitence, and bless my sin- 
beclouded heart with the bow of Covenant Mercy. 
The prayer is heard! Hail, ruby red! an emblem 
of the cleansing blood. Hail, golden yellow! a 
token full of the hope of eternal glory. Hail, 
vivid blue! which speaks of faithfulness and 
truth. A pot of gold, the legend says, is at the 
rainbow’s foot ; but he who dwells beneath the 
iridescent arch of redeeming love is rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Thank God, there is a 
rainbow about our sinfulness, as there is round 
about the throne from which lightnings and 
thunderings proceed. 

2. There rises before us, next, the pillar of cloud 
by which Jehovah led His people in the wilderness 
“The Lord went before them by day in a pillar of 
cloud, to lead them in the way ; and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light.” (Ex. xiii. 21.) 
Concerning its shape and size we know but little. 
Perhaps like a colossal cherub it spread its white 
wings above the camp, and served as a friendly 
shade. Maybe it towered aloft like an alabaster 
column, an ethereal sentinel keeping ceaseless 
guard over the chosen people. It thus ministered 
to the comfort, cheer, safety, and guidance of the 
host. Its ministry began before the Red Sea was 
encountered, and ceased not till the Jordan was 
passed. From Succoth to Shittim “the angel of 
God” encamped round about those that feared 
Him. What splendid service this cloudy guide 
rendered in the midst of the Egyptian sea! Be- 
hold how it removes from the van of Israel to the 
— ‘Rolls back its misty veil 

And kindles into light.” 

To the escaping slaves it is as the brandished 
torch of God, shedding its helpful radiance upon 
their unaccustomed pathway, serving, too, as an 
impenetrable veil through which their proud 
They are confounded 
and bewildered by its awful shadow. 


oppressors cannot pass. 


“Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine; 
A tenfold darkness broods above their line.” 
How like to this is the influence of the Gospel ! 
All depends, so to say, on which side one is of it. 
It brings light and joy and peace to all who are 


See —————— 
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true Israelites; to scorners, and rejecters, and 
persecutors, it works confusion and condemnation. 
The savour of life in them that are being saved 
isa savour of death in them that are perishing. 

Sut, if our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled in 
them that are perishing ;: in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, 
that the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should not dawn upon 
them.” 

Behold in Jesus, and in God's Word, and in the 
Holy Ghost, the antitypes of the cloudy pillar. 
By these we are protected, directed, and comforted. 


“God gave the shadowing cloud by day, the moving fire 
by night: 

To guide His Israel on their way, He made the darkness 
light 

And have not we a sure retreat, a Saviour ever nigh— 

The same clear light to guide our feet, the Dayspring 
from on high?” 


Closely connected with this pillared cloud was 
the bright Shekinah upon the Mercy-seat. 

The former was, in fact, the outward mani- 
festation of the Jatter. “When the cloud covered 
the tent of the congregation, the glory of the 
Lord filled the Tabernacle.’ So was it at the 
rearing of the tent; and a somewhat similar 
phenomenon occurred at the dedication of the 
Temple :—“ The cloud filled the house of the 
Lord, so that the priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud ; for the glory of the 
Lord filled the house of the Lord.” This splendour 
of Solomon’s Temple was not granted to the later 
erections, and yet the glory of the latter house 
was greater than that of the former, for the 
Christ of God Himself was there. The true Light 
shone in its courts, but the darkness comprehended 
it not. Happy are all whose hearts are the 
temples of the living God : “ For God hath shined 
in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

3. Climb we now the steeps of Carmel with the 
prophet’s servant to greet the little cloud. The 
man of God prays, with his face between his 
knees. The earth is crisp with drought, the 
heavens are like brass. Six visits has the servant 
made to the summit, and each time he has re- 
turned with the vexatious verdict, “There is 
nothing.” 

But the seventh trip is not so fruitless. Patience 
has had her perfect work. The reward at length 
appears. Certainly, it is still little more than a 
sign, but it is a true token. 

A little cloud, like a man’s hand, ariseth out of 
the sea. The prophet’s face grows glad ; he realises 
that his prayer is heard; soon, heaven becomes 
black with clouds and wind, and there is a great 
rain ! 

Are there no such signs and successes for us 





to-day? If not, is it not because there are so few 
Elijahs? And why are they so few? Is it not 
because we have fallen into the error of supposing 
that his faith is too high for us to attain to ? 

Yet the Holy Ghost by the Apostle James has 
laid emphasis on the fact that Elias was a man of 
like passions as we are. “The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” 
Droughts of every sort may still be broken up 
through the supplication of saints. The sluice 
gates of blessing can be lifted by those who sian 
beneath them, as well as by Him who sits abov 
them. Prayer moves the arm of Him who ruletl: 
over all. 

And when the little cloud climbs out of the sea 
we may be sure that it will spread; though 
whereunto it may grow we cannot tell. What a 
relief to the straining eyes is the hand-like cloud! 
The glistening sea and the radiant sky had well- 
nigh blinded us, and our eyes were sore with 
vainly gazing, but when we thought we could 
look no longer the tiny token was graciously 
vouchsafed. We bless the Lord for the little 
cloud. There is more to follow! We despise 
not the first streak of dawn, nor the tender grass- 
blade, nor the prattling child, nor the grain of 
mustard seed. Of each we say, expectantly, 
* When it is grown!” “ When it is grown!” §So 
say we of the fleecy cloudlet, “ When it is grown!” 
it will prove to be as the river of God which is 
full of water. 

4. Allowing some other clouds to pass almost 
unnoticed, we behold next the cloud of the trans- 


Jiguration. 


Jesus and His chief friends were on a high 
mountain. “And there appeared unto them 
Elias with Moses: and they were talking with 
Jesus. And there was a cloud that overshadowed 
them.” We are further informed that the cloud 
was bright, and that the disciples feared as they 
entered into it. From this luminous vapour a 
voice sounded, saying, “ This is My beloved Son, in 
Whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him.” This 
was no ordinary mountain mist, or there would 
have been no cause for fear. It was a bright 
cloud, and yet it overshadowed them. It was 
doubtless a veil about the Father’s face, kindly 
tempering the otherwise insufferable glory. How 
bright must the face have been whose very veil 
was so awe-inspiring! Well was it that the 
glorious God and His glowing chariot were pat- 
tially obscured by the cloud that enveloped the 
celestial equipage ! 

We hesitate to say much of this matter, lest, 
like Peter, we speak unadvisedly. There are some 
scenes that beggar description. Our seasons of 
high and holy fellowship, when even the clouds 
grow luminous, and the Father speaks to us, are 
matters for secret adoration rather than for public 
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proclamation, but, like the disciples, we may tell of 
such experiences after the resurrection. 
Meanwhile, 


“A sacred reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues.” 


5. The cloud of ascension next claims our thouglit 
“He led them out as far as to Bethany, and He 
lifted up His hands and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, He blessed them, He was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” 
So writes the Evangelist Luke in his Gospel con 
cerning the farewell scene. In the Acts of 
the Apostles he gives a fuller version of the 
‘A cloud received Him 

hall pourtray the sub 
own of Olivet is 


while 


event, and records that 

out of their sight.” Who 
limity of this scene? On the 
gathered the band of men whose nearts the Lord 
has touched. They rally round His wounded 
person for the last time. They are still dreaming 
He may restore again the Kingdom to Israel. 
He assures them yet again that His power is 
spiritual, and that in a little while this power 
shall come upon them, enabling them to subdue 
kingdoms through faith, and to witness for their 
risen Lord unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
given this assurance when He 
begins to rise from the earth. While they 
remain rooted to the ground in blank amaze, 
He soars aloft, His hands still spread in 
blessing, and a parting smile beaming on the 
bosom friends who had been with Him in His 
temptation. And now a cloudy car from heaven’s 
hostelry sweeps by, and Jesus is borne away upon 


Scarcely has he 


His homeward journey. 


**See how the Conqueror mounts aloft 
And to His Father flies, 
With scars of honour in His flesh 
And triumph in His eyes.” 


“And while they looked steadfastly toward 
heaven as He went up, behold two men stood 
by them in white apparel: which also said, Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 

6. Here, then, is angelic mention of the Second 
Advent cloud. To this corresponds the prophecy 
of the Lord Himself: “They shall see the Son of 
Man coming in a cloud, with power and great 


glory”; as also the vision of the seer of Patmos : 


“ Behold, He cometh in clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him.” 

Of the day and of the hour knoweth no man. 
The piled up cumulus of any morn may bring 
Him to this earth, or the nimbus of the evening 
may land Him from its golden bark upon our sin 
Perchance the ebon chariot of 
the next thunder-cloud will set Him in our 
midst. Who, who is realy to receive Him ! 
Who, who is yearning for His arrival? Oh, that 
every heart looked longingly into the sky for the 
His appearing! Shall every cloudy 
curricle prove empty! Are noneof those vapoury 
vehicles conveying our dear Lord to us ! 


stained shores. 


signs of 


“How long, dear Saviour! Oh, how long 
Shall the bright hour delay? 
Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day!” 

7. Time would fail us to tell of the morning 
cloud (Hos. vi. 4.), apt emblem of evanescent 
goodness, and of the cloud of latter rain which 
illustrates the favour of our gracious King. We 
cannot stay to do more than mention the generous 
cloud, whose example should stimulate the rich 
to bless the poor, and the strong to bear the 
infirmity of the weak : “Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight. ... If the clouds be full of 
rain, they empty themselves upon the earth.” 
In passing, let us learn the solemn lesson of the 
raintless clouds to which Jude compares false 
teachers, saying, “ Clouds are they without weter, 
carried about of winds.” 

Nor can we forget the cloud of witnesses by which 
we are compassed about, nor the sweet emblem of 
the good times coming, when, to the glory of the 
Church, shall kings and Gentiles gather them- 
selves, and crowds of willing converts shall hasten 
to our dear Lord Jesus. 

Late last year, on asweet Welsh lake, I watched 
the birds at their autumn manceuvres. How in 
their thousands they whirled and wheeled! Across 
the dipping sun they flew—now upward—then 
sinking—to and fro—a swiftly moving, ever- 
changing cloud. 

Thus will the happy converts greet the rising 
sun; while every glad beholder cries, “ Who are 
these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows ?” 

Praise be to God for the precious promises of 
the sixtieth of Isaiah, and for the sweet assurance 
with which the chapter closes : “I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time.” 
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like that of Midas, 

turns everything he touches, even the dust of the 
roads and the dirt of the market-place, into gold. 

Afternoon drowsiness and languor seem, save 

in the cooler hill-country, to pervade the very 

atmosphere one breathes. The people themselves 


te HE travellers appear toshare the character of their island-home; 


who “came to it is “Afternoon-land,” the country for idleness 


seemed always On the Sunday of our visit, Funchal basked in 


just such another better word—was all the music Nature had energy 
island as Madeira. to utter; buzz of mosquito, “glip” of darting 


lig each other's almost too strong for bathing, save under the 
blueness; the air  protectioa of a straw hat, and horse-riding was 
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AFTERNOON-LAND.” 


IAN SORREL. 


y M, Bell, Madeira.) 


and dreams. 


the sunshine even more lazily and sleepily than 
usual. <A contented purr—it is difficult to find a 


lizard, ripple of wavelets on the pebble beach, 
united in one common murmur. The sun was 


postponed until the morrow; so that, as we walked 
before breakfast through the beautiful grounds 
of the hotel, we had the satisfaction of looking 
forward to a thorouglily restful day. 

No old English garden can ever have been a 
more delightful lounging-place than the sub- 
tropical one in which we found ourselves. The 
brightest colours in Nature’s paint-box had been 
used in its decoration ; brilliant shades of scarlet, 
purple, blue, and pink united with glossiest tints 
of green in forming a charming picture. Fruit of 
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all kinds was to be had for the picking—grapes, 
bananas, passion-flower fruit, and other less familiar 
varieties. Lizards sparkled like jewels in the sun 
on every pathway; frogs croaked and panted on 
the slimy steps of ancient cisterns; monkeys 
gibbered in cages among the trees. 

After breakfast, we sat in the shade of the 
verandah until church time, lazily rocking our 
huge wicker chairs, and drinking-in the beautiful 
view of green foliage, white city, and blue sea. 
By-and-bye visitants began to arrive from the 
grey nunnery of St. Clara on the hillside ; women 
in blue garb with white flapping headgear, eager 
to sell the results of their handiwork. Yard after 
yard of pale blue embroidery was stretched out on 
the verandah, and flowers marvellously worked 
in feathers by the nuns; while the women gar- 
rulously pointed out the merits of their wares, and 
tried to lighten their baskets. Soon after this, 
church bells began to ring out, and vehicles for 
the conveyance of those unable to walk made 
their appearance in the courtyard. 

Barry Pain’s marvellous growler cab-horse would 
probably have laughed to scorn these Madeirense 
bullock carros; though they are admirably adapted 
for the pebble-made Funchal roads. When the 
ladies and invalids were seated in their gorgeous 
equipages, and well-sheltered by curtains from 
the glare of the sun, the boys prodded up their 
oxen, the runners began to rattle over the stones, 
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and the patient beasts shuffled clumsily on towards 
the church. Near it lies the English cemetery, 
beautifully wooded and laid out, with its white 
gravestones marking the resting-place of many a 
poor fellow whom consumption has sent to die in 
a strange land. The little English church looks, 
among the trees, something like a tiny Turkish 
mosque, though inside all is simple and home-like. 
Services are held only in the morning, at any rate 
during the summer, and there is usually a good 
attendance. Many people who, in England, never 
enter the portals of a church, become regular at 
tendants when away from home; and at Funchal 
all sorts and conditions of men are represented. 
There are the regular residents — merchants, 
diplomatists, doctors, telegraph clerks, chemists, 
and the like—for a large colony of English has its 
home at Funchal. Visitors to the island, Ameri- 
cans and English, form a large percentage of the 
congregation, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
people of colour among the audience. 

After a straightforward sermon and a hearty 
service, we made our way back through the glare 
of the sun to the hotel, where luncheon was await- 
ing us. After the meal came a jaunt down into 
the town, where a contrast to the scene we had 
just witnessed presented itself. In the cathedral, 
a native service was in full progress. 
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Funchal Cathedral lies right in the heart of the 
town, not far from the theatre and the public 
Viewed from the street, it scarcely 
presents a very imposing appearatlice. Its grey 
wall, with the old brown door in the centre, seems 
crowded and jammed in by surrounding buildings ; 
though the interior is more striking. The service 
is that, of course, of the Romish Church, and 
differs in no way from similar ceremonies in 
Eufope. A Protestant Sunday-school, held in a 
little whitewashed hall, was a more interesting 
sight ; the brown-skinned children seemed utterly 
unconscious of the heat, and out their 
Portuguese hymns with a lustiness that made the 


gardens. 


sang 


walls of the room shake. 

Not so the priests in the cathedral, however, 
for his heavy robes so upset one reverend father 
that at the conclusion of the service we saw 
him waddling down to the beach to bathe. A 
boy held an umbrella over his portly frame as 
he carefully arranged his garments on the 
pebbles, and marched down to the brink of the 
water. When he emerged: from his bath, the 
boy was again waiting with a tiny watering 
filled with fresh the contents of 


water, 


can, 





THE QUIVER. 








which he sprinkled over the tonsured 
head. 

Mendicants seem always to have aggo. 
ciated themselves with religion, at any 
rate in Roman Catholic countries; and 
Madeira is no exception to the rule 
Round the door of the cathedral, in the 
market-place, and on the beach itself. 
where the “good father” is soon dis- 
covered, they cluster like flies, many of 
them the possession of 
loathsome wounds with which they en- 
deavour to excite pity. In default of 
pity, they appear to have no objection 
to working on one’s repugnance ; ruth- 
Jessly the deformed limbs and festering 
wounds are thrust in our faces, and it 
is with difficulty that we disengage our- 
selves from the repulsive crew. There 
are some lepers among them ; though 
their form of the disease is not so 
severe as that for which the law of 
Moses provided such stringent and ne- 
cessary laws. One’s pity for these men- 
dicants seems almost wasted, for they 
are basking quite contentedly in the 
sunshine, whenever their patrons are 
out of sight and hearing. 

After dinner, as twilight began to fall, 
and phosphorescent hues sparkled on 
the bosom of the sea, we started on a 
tramp to the Mount Church. Every 
visitor to the island, even the traveller 
to the Cape who breaks his voyage for 
an hour or two at Madeira, knows of the churek 
within a few minutes of his arrival. Almost 
every vessel that comes in sends off a consign- 
ment of its passengers and crew on horseback, 
in palanquin carried by lusty Portuguese bearers, 
or in carro, up the hills to the Mount. In the 
cool of the evening one finds it a pleasant walk, 
for as one leaves the roofs of the houses further 
below one, the air gets cooler, and the mountain 
breezes begin to play refreshingly round over- 
heated brows. 

At the summit of the hill, a broad flight of 
stone steps leads up to the church itself. A 
small village, consisting of a tiny quinta or 
hostelry, and a few squalid cottages, clusters 
round it; though near at hand some large 
houses, one of them with an observatory, a lake, 
and beautifully laid out grounds, belonging to a 
wealthy Englishman, are to be found. 

We were fortunate enough to arrive just when 
a religious festa was at its height, and the church 
and its approaches were thronged with a dense 
mass of natives and visitors. A party of sailors on 
horseback, sitting well to the stern of their steeds, 
and urging them on with loud cries, clattered at 
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one moment up the slope ; and a minute later were 
heard the rumbling of heavy runners, and grunt- 
ing of cattle, as a staid old lady in a carro made 
her appearance. Two typical examples of the 
ubiquitous British tourist, clad in knickerbockers, 
heather stockings and puggarees, stopped for a 
quarter of an hour’s rest at the church before 
proceeding on their tour through the island, and 
contrasted rather strangely with the lightly clad 
natives. Most of these wore simply the white 
shirt and trousers, straw hat, and native skin 
boots common in the neighbourhood of Funchal ; 
though some had come by boat from the little 
coast villages to enjoy the fun and the fireworks, 
and were clad in the quaint and brightly coloured 
native costume of Madeira. 

The mixture of races at the church, and the 
good fellowship existing between sight-seers and 
natives, is a striking proof of the way in which 
times change, even in an out-of-the-world corner 
like Madeira. It is not so very long since 
Protestants and foreigners were subject to the 
grossest indignities, and the most bigoted in- 
Portuguese in the island. 
Those were the days when the bodies of deceased 
Englishmen were denied Christian burial, and 
had to be cast into the sea by their friends. A 
story is still told of an English merchant whose 


tulerance, from the 


friends, on his decease, tried to inter him 
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decently, and carried his body by night into 
the mountains. Their scheme was discovered 
and frustrated by an enormous mob of natives, 
who ill-treated and dispersed the little band of 
mourners, exhumed the body, subjected it to 
every kind of indignity, and finally cast the 
mangled remains into the sea. ‘Times have 
changed, and the Madeirense have changed 
with them. There are now two cemeteries in 
Funchal, one for English residents, one for 
strangers who die in the island; Protestant 
worship is sanctioned by the authorities; and 
our countrymen can witness the celebration of a 
festa without molestation of any kind. Possibly 
English gold has had a good deal to do with 
this; for the lowest classes in Madeira are as 
mercenary as any race on the face of the earth, 
and are fully alive to the advantages they derive 
in a financial sense from their numerous European 
visitors 

Ten minutes was ample time to examine the 
interior of the church, the images and pictures of 
which are on a par with those seen in most small 
Continental churches. It was outside, in the vil 
lage, and on the steps and piazza in front of the 
church, that the real interest of the féte declared 
itself ; and when we at last started on our return 
journey to Funchal night was beginning to paint 
the skies above “ Afternoon-Land ” a deeper blue. 
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ANGLAND is so demurely 
self-satisfied with her 
Education Acts and 
generally advancing 
civilisation, that there 
seems to be no appre- 
hension that any por- 
tion of her population 
is relapsing into bar- 
Although we 
are safe from the ex- 

and nomads, it is 








barism. 


attacks of 


ternal 
equally true that one of the conditions of life 


savages 


prevailing among the people of England is an 
ominous increase in the number of tramps or 
nomadic barbarians aboriginal to this country. 
There was a time when the repression and punish- 
ment of vagabonds was a settled policy of the 
State. We have altered ‘all that now. At one 
time it was the practice “to whtp a beggar at 
the cart’s tail until his back be bloodie,” to singe 
the gristle of his ear with hot irons for the second 
offence, and to kill him as an enemy of society for 
the third, as wolves were exterminated in the 
time of Edward II. 

We have changed these Plantagenet methods. 
Indeed, the system in vogue in the fifty-seventh 
year of Queen Victoria, is one that ensures the 
manufacture and multiplication of vagrants, not 
only by exempting their children from the benefits 
of education, but by placing a premium upon 
ignorance and cruelty. 

The children of tramps are the stock-in-trade of 
their parents. They are the only property possessed 
by the latter. Tramps’ children cannot be taken 
from the custody of their father and mother 
unless they are found actually begging for alms; 
or if, in consequence of the cruel treatment of 
their relations, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is able to intervene. The 


two conditions under which society can interfere 





for the benefit of these children are seldom 
present. Long and hereditary practice has en- 


abled the nomads of England to escape the vigil- 
ance of the police to an extent that is shared only 
by habitual criminals. Depending as they do 
upon the generous sympathies of the public, it 
is rare for children actually engaged in mendicancy 
to be discovered, apprehended, and removed from 
the custody of their parents. Then again, it is 
not to the interest of their friends to maltreat 
them in public, though what nameless horrors 
occur when no human eye is on the watch can 
only be surmised. Without the consent of both 
children and parent, it is practically impossible 
to part them. The usual result of kindly efforts 
in this direction is a stubborn refusal on the part 
of the parents to part with the children, and an 
equal unwillingness on the part of the little ones 
to leave their wandering life. Tramps, like poets, 
are born, not made. The true English tramp suffers 
from “ prairie fever ” almost as acutely as the Sioux 
Indian. They cannot live for long away from the 
open air, and they have recourse to the casual 
wards of our workhouses only as a last resort. 
The following case of a woman who had been ill 
with typhvid fever is an example of this Bedouin 
passion for movement, change, and fresh air. On 
being asked by the mistress of the workhouse 
what she would do on recovery, and whether 
she would stay in the house till work was found 
her, replied with fervour, “Oh, no; anything to 
be in the open air. I am stifled in a house.” 

Tramps need variety, colour and movement. 
Their wandering life satisfies and perpetuates 
this craving. To obliterate such habits from the 
adult is hopeless, and I for one strongly feel that 
the only way to grapple with the growing evil of 
vagrancy is to concentrate effort on the rescue of 
the children. 

The first question that arises with reference to 
the spiritual and educational provision now made 
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for these children is simply answered. <Any 
chapter devoted to the subject might be as 
short as that on the Snakes in Iceland—there 
arenone. The only action taken by society with 
regard to these children is that of the police, viz. 
keeping their parents on the move to prevent 
them from becoming squatters with easement 
rights and contingent claims. School attendance, 
whether on Sunday or week-day, is therefore 
impossible, even if the little tramplings were 
not too filthy, and their language too foul, to 
be admitted among decent children. Conversa- 
tion, even in the open air, with the young 
barbarians is apt to leave biting reminders of 
one at least of the plagues of Egypt. Their 
knowledge of God is restricted to pointing an 
oath with His name, and the little lips lisp in 
blasphemy, and do not know their sin. 

In considering what is to be done with these 
children, there are two points that must be care- 
fully remembered. Most people say, and believe, 
that tramps will be only too glad to be relieved 
of their children. The slightest personal ex- 
amination of the facts shows the baselessness of 
this assumption. The children more often support 
the parents, than the parents the children. In the 
summer, the maintenance of the parents is greatly 
effected by the children’s work in the hop yards 
and fruit gardens ; and, in the winter, by their 
presenting an emaciated and forlorn appearance 
that appeals to the untrained pity of the passer- 
by. In the hopping season, it is a common 
practice for children to be stolen from the towns 
in order to swell the income of the bullies and 
idlers who live by the labour of little hands. 
In winter, the theatrical preparation of gaunt 
and saddened children for presentation to the 
public is a distinct form of a degenerate art much 
on the increase. 

The second point upon which there is some 
misapprehension, is as to the question of making 
the parents contribute towards the cost of the 
children’s maintenance and education at an in- 
dustrial school. Most tramps have their parti- 
cular beat, both in town and country. The same 
casuals return again and again to the same work- 
house, and are known by the police to follow the 
same round. If the iron pot for cooking or- the 
cart and donkey are liable to be seized for their 
children’s keep and training, the strongest de- 
terrent is at once supplied to nomadic practices. 
Casual wards are by no means the only net in 
which tramps are to be caught. Miss Ellice 
Hopkins tells me of a case of a tramp family, 
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including eleven children, who camp out summer 
and winter. Surrey, Kent, and Hants are the 
three greatest tramp counties, and it would not 
be difficult to make an experimental effort in 
the zone round London, to benefit the community 
by capturing the children and placing them under 
conditions which would prevent the formation of 
the next generation of tramps. In order to sum- 
marise the measures necessary, in my judgment, 
for dealing with the tramp problem, I can only 
repeat what I have elsewhere proposed as the 
only effective scheme for removing this reproach 
from our land :— 

1. That the children of tramps, officially re- 
cognised as such by the Poor Law authorities, 
be brought under the Education Acts and edu- 
cated in day or industrial schools, as may be 
appropriate, the cost as far as possible being 
recovered from the parents by compulsory work 
or otherwise. 

2. That the suppression of vagrancy should be 
recognised as part of our Imperial policy, con- 
tinuous and irrespective of party. 

3. That such cost as is incurred in carrying 
out this policy should be a national and not a 
local burden. 

4. That in pursuit of this object, uniformity of 
system should be provided throughout England. 

5. That increased powers of detention be given 
to the authorities. 

6. That the houseless poor recognisable as non- 
vagrants by experienced officials, should be ad- 
mitted to the workhouse at the discretion of the 
master or superintendent, the casual wards being 
reserved, as far as possible, for criminal vagrants. 
7. That honest wayfarers in search of work 
should be assisted by means of disseminated 
information through post offices, supplied with 
cheap railway tickets, and every method possible 
devised to extract the few good from the criminal 
nomads, and thus free our hand in dealing with 
the class as a whole. 

8. That wherever possible, in the country, the 
vagrant should be put to compulsory spade- 
husbandry. 

9. And for London, that Mr. Ritchie’s Bill for 
the provision of central stations in connection 
with the casual wards in London, which passed 
the House of Commons and which was thrown 
out in the Lords on the opposition of Chelsea, 
should be passed. 

I should be glad to receive the names of all 
willing to help in removing this blot from the 
fair name of England. ARNOLD WHITE. 
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THE MARSH. 


BY MARY BRADFORD-WHITING. 





HE wind swept over the marshes 
with a gathering moan. All 
day long the clouds had been 
driving up from the south- 
west, and the waves ran up 
on the shingle with the 
booming sound that tells of 
coming sorrow. 

The cattle in the pastures 
with their heads 
turned away from the rain, and the sheep-dog 
barked uneasily as he drove his charge into 
shelter. He knew that a storm was brewing as 
well as his master did ; and the gulls knew it, too, 
for they flocked over the salt flats and lit in the 
quiet marshes, turning their heads from side to 
side as they listened for the sea-thunder to 
begin. 














stood 


“It’s coming, sure enough!” said the labourers 
one to another as they plodded home through 
the gusty sunset. 

And yet beasts, birds, and men scemed to be 
mistaken, for, as the last gleams of light faded, 
the clouds dispersed, the wind dropped, and the 
cold white moon shot ont of the darkness and lit 
up the marshes. The labourers shut themselves 
into their cottages, and the dog lay down two sleep 
outside the fold, and the gulls spread their broad 
wings and flew slowly out to sea. 

Through the silver solitude of the marsh fell a 
long black shadow. It might have been a giant 
of old stalking once more over his land to see the 
changes wrought by the intruder; but as it drew 
nearer the mystery died away, and the dimly seen 
mass resolved itself into the figures of two men, 
their shadows stretching far away behind them in 
the moonlight. 

“Is this the place?” said the taller of the two, 
as he stopped and looked at the wall that fenced 
iti the marsh from the sea-beach. 

“That ’s the place,” said the other briefly. 

The first speaker folded his arms and stood 
silent, while the other looked up at him from 
time to time with an anxious glance. He was 
older, smaller and shabbier than his compani:n, 
with little uneasy eyes that could not rest long 
upon any object. 

“What do you think of it, Bailiff?” he asked 
after a time, seeing that his companion did not 
speak. 

* Wait 
the Bailiff. 


His broad shoulders stood out square against the 


1 minute; | am thinking it over,” said 


moonlight, and his dark, closely cropped head was 
sunk upon his breast. With his stalwart frame 





and well-fitting clothes he looked a very different 
figure from the elder man, who was clad in a well. 
worn, shapeless suit and battered wideawake. 

“ Durlock,” he said at last, as he roused himself 
from his reverie, “how much are you behind in 
your scots ?” 

“More than I like to reckon up,” said Durlock 
dolefully. 

“Tf I wipe it off for you, will you do what I 
ask ?” 

Durlock hesitated a moment, shuffling from one 
foot to another, and rubbing his shabby coat-sleeve 
across his face. 

“Why, it depends on a good many things,” he 
began. “I’m a poor man, [ can’t deny that ; but 
I’m an honest oue, for my father left me a good 
name, and my grandfather 

The Bailiff unfolded his arms, and thrusting 
his hands in his pockets turned round impatiently 
“T asked you a question,” he said ; “ answer it at 
once if you can.” 

“Well, it goes sorely against the grain, and | 
scarcely know what answer to give you; but if 
it’s a matter of wiping off the back score, I don't 
see how I can say any other word than yes.” 

“That’s a bargain, then,” said the Bailiff. 
“ Now you have nothing further to do till you hear 
from me again.” 

“There ’s something as I must say, though, Mr. 
Mayhew,” began the other ; but the Bailiff paid no 
heed, and, striding away over the pastures, he left 
him to his own reflections. 

At an ordinary time Durlock would have 
thought nothing of his position. As a farmer 
taking his full share of work, he was accustomed 
to be out alone at mght in lonely scenes and wild 
surroundings, but for the first time in his life he 
felt his conscience heavily burdened, and he looked 
fearfully over his shoulder. 

“He hadn’t no call, as I can see, to go off like 
that and leave a man with his mouth full of 
questions,” he muttered to himself, as he gazed 
after the retreating figure. “ Not as I mind being 
left alone, but —” 

A sudden sound rang through the air at this 
moment, and the drops sprang to Durlock’s fore- 
head. He turned to look behind him, expecting to 
see he knew not what ; but when he realised that 
it was only the bleat of a sheep, he shrugged his 
shoulders with an angry gesture. 

‘I won't be driven out by such folly!” he 
remarked, and turning resolutely back he looked 
once more towards the wall. 

But fear eannot be controlled at will, and as 
Durlock watched the ciouds flying over the sky 
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like advance guards of an oncoming army, and 
heard the distant moan of the sea as it crept up 
through the sandy flats, he felt that his courage 
would not hold out much longer. There were 
yoices in the night-wind that he had never heard 


before, and the sense cf an unseen presence that 


made his fle h ¢ eep ; it was no good trying to 
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grey beard leaned forward in his chair, his hands 
clasped on the top of his stick and his eyes follow- 
ing the movements of a golden-haired girl who was 
making supper ready. Mayhew stood at his silent 
post of vantage taking in all the details of the 
scene with satisfaction ; the uncovered brick floor, 


the ancient furniture, the seanty supper-table, all 


lhe dimly-seen mass resolved itself iuto the figures of two men.” 


fight it down, and turning on his heel he walked 
ff in the direction of his own home! 

Mayhew meanwhile had left the silent marsh 
behind him and reached a small and lonely home- 
stead that had turned its air of desolation into 


picturesque beauty by the aid of the wizard moon. 


The gate was broken, the path overgrown with 
weeds. but none of these things was noticeable 


now, and he made his way to the house and looked 
in through the uncurtained window. 
An elderly man with stooping shoulders and 


489 


seemed to afford him pleasure, for he smiled as he 
left the window and announced his presence with 
a knock. 

“Good-evening. May I come in?” he said, as 
the girl opened the door. 

“Tt’s Mr. Mayhew, fathér,” she said, turning 
round without any welcome in her face. 

“Come in, Bailiff,’ said the farmer, rising 
hastily from his chair. “We've no supper fit to 
offer you, but, such as it is, sit down and make 
yourself at home.” 
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He glanced towards his daughter in some anxiety, 
but she did not second his invitation by word 
or look. 

“T won't stay if it’s not agreeable,” said Mayhew, 
affecting to hesitate before he took a seat. 

* Acreeable ? Sit down at 
once,” said the farmer, trying to cover his vexation 
with a blustering manner. “The girl’s glad 
enough to see you ; she’s only tired out with going 
to the market to-day.” 

Miriam flushed up at his words, but she did not 
attempt to contradict them, and went on silently 
with her preparations. 

“Well, Mr. Underdown,” said Mayhew, sitting 
down opposite the old man and looking at him 
keenly, “and how goes the world with you ?” 

‘Nothing to boast of,” said Underdown, the 
sulky growl creeping back into his voice now that 
the business of welcoming his guest was over. 
“There's little enough doing, and over-many to 
do it.” 

“That ’s a good phrase,” said Mayhew ; “it puts 
the state of things into a nutshell, as you may say ; 
[ shan’t forget that.” 

Underdown gave a furtive glance at his daughter 


Nonsense, man ! 


to see if she was softened by this appreciation, 
but she went about her work with an unmoved 
T:ce. 


‘If everyone understood their business as well 
as you do, things would be different,” went on 
Mayhew, applying his flattery with a skilful hand. 
‘ But there are some who do their work in such a 
lazy way that it would be far better if they left it 
alone altogether.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the farmer, “ you ’ve hit it there !” 
He moved his stick impatiently on the floor as he 
spoke, and looked at the Bailiff with an eager 
gleam in his eyes. “I’ve said just that very thing 
to Durlock many and many a time.” 

“To Durlock? Is he a lazy fellow?” asked the 
sailiff with apparent innocence. 

“Shocking lazy! 
work than when I tied myself up to him as 
partner in the marshes.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear that,” said Mayhew 
mildly. “Iwas talking to Durlock now as I came 
along, and he told me that he was sadly behind 
with his scots. The drainage scot is pretty high 
this year—five shillings an acre—and not a penny 
piece have I had from him yet! and the wall 
scot will be higher still, for there ’s a good bit of 
repairing to be done before the winter.” 

“There’s no end to it!” growled Underdown, 
forgetting his grievance against his partner for the 
moment. “No end to it; scots here and scots 
there! I’ve paid my drainage, and the wall must 
just stand over; L’ll have nought to do with it!” 

“ Durlock seemed anxious to get his share paid 
up,” remarked the Bailiff. 


[ never did a worse day’s 
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“* Anxious ? I daresay he is anxious,” burst out 
Underdown in fresh wrath. ‘So area good many 
more, for the matter of that. He’s a lazy scamp, 
that’s what he is, and his son takes after him.” 

He relapsed into inarticulate grumbling, and no 
one made any remark, Mayhew was watching 
Miriam as she placed the chairs round the supper- 
table, with her lips set firmly together and an angry 
gleam in her eyes. 

“ Supper’s ready,” she said to her father, with- 
out deigning a glance at their guest, and the old 
man pulled himself up with the aid of his stick 
and motioned Mayhew to a seat. 

The cloth was clean though ragged, and the 
provisions were set out with neatness and order; 
but they only consisted of bread and cheese, and 
ale so thin and poor that the Bailiff could hardly 
resist a grimace as he set down the glass. 

“That’s what an honest man comes to in hisold 
age,” said Underdown as he caught the look; “a 
rind of cheese, and ale well-nigh as heartless as 
water. It’s not what you’re used to, Bailiff, and 
it’s a pity you stayed.” 

“I’m not used to having a pretty face like Miss 
Underdown’s on the other side of the table !” said 
Mayhew, with a smile in Miriam’s direction that 
made her flush with vexation and crumble the 
piece of bread on her plate. “But [’m sorry you 
are m difficulties,” he added, turning towards her 
father. “ You manage to pay your way, don't 
you?” 

“Oh! yes, I pay my way; but 
manage to do it by living worse than a beggar, 
and I couldn’t do it even then if it wasn't for the 
marshland. It’s only the sheep that keep me 
going at all, and [’ve not got a bit of pasture up 
here that’ll carry so much as a sheep to an acre in 
the summer-time, let alone the winter! If it 
hadn’t been for Dur!ock joining me in the marsh 
I'd have gone down iong ago.” 

“You owe him one good turn then, anyway,” 
said Mayhew. 

“ What’s one good turn when I him a 
hundred bad ones ?” said Underdown, raising his 
sunken head and looking angrily at the Bailiff. 
“He’s a rascal, that’s what he is, and his son’s 
another.” 

“Father !” cried Miriam, “ you know that what 
you are saying is untrue!’ 

Both men started as her eager young voice 
broke in upon their conversation. 

“Oh! yes, say as your father’s a liar!” said 
Underdown bitterly. “That’s the way of the 
world nowadays; young folks think as_ they 
know a sight better than the old ones.” 

Miriam’s eyes had filled with tears, and she 
attempted no reply ; but Mayhew interposed. 

“T’m sure that your daughter meant no such 
thing,” he said ; “she has far too much love for 
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you to feel anything but vexation against those 
“bo injure you.” 

Miriam looked up quietly, an answer burning on 
her lips, but Mayhew did not give her time to 
speak. 

“T must be going now,” he said; “it won’t be 
long before I look in again and see how -you are 
getting on. 

' He took her reluctant hand and pressed it 
warmly, then opened the door and looked out 
into the night 

“We shall have some weather again before 
long,” he said ; “ there’s an angry look in the sky. 
Youll have to look after that wall now !” 

He spoke in a jesting tone, and the old farmer 
replied in the same way. “Ill look after my wall,” 
he said, “and that’s all Ill do to it yet awhile.” 

“T’ve something to say to you, Miriam,” he 
began, as soon as the door was shut. “I can't 
think why girls were sent into the world, unless 
itwas fora judgment! You’ll drive me distracted 
with your plaguing ways, and so I tell you.” 

“What have I done to vex you?” asked 
Miriam. 

“That’s just like a girl!” growled the old man. 
“She drives you mad with her folly and then asks 
what she’s done to vex you! You know well 
enough that [ won’t have you tossing your head 
at the Bailiff. No, nor standing up for that 
young seamp Durlock neither !” 

“Father,” said Miriam, “we must settle this 
If you say that I’m not to marry 
George Durlock L’ll not go against you, but no 
power on earth shall make me marry Mr. 
Mayhew.” 

She stood before him, her slight figure drawn 
up to its full height and her blue eyes shining 
with the tears that she would not allow to fall. 

“So that’s all the love as you have for your old 
father! It’s six months since the Bailiff first 
asked you, and he told me then that he’d have you 
before the year was out. You know what it ’ud 
mean for me to have him for a son-in-law, and 
yet you think of nothing but your silly fancies.” 

“Mr. Mayhew may have waited for me six 
months,” said Miriam, “but George has waited 
for me near six years, and I can’t ever take any- 
body else. esides, father, though he mayn’t have 
got money, George has a heart and a strong arm, 
and you'll find he’ll be your best help. Mr. 
Mayhew will soon forget all about it, and be as 
good friends with you as ever.” 

“That ’s all you know about it!” said Under- 
down, lighting his pipe as a sign that the con- 
versation was ended. 

With a saddened face Miriam set to work to 
clear the supper-table ; but though her heart was 
heavy, it was not altogether hopeless. As long as 
she and George loved one another things must 
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come right in the end, and with that conviction 
she kept up her courage. 

She would have taken a darker view of the 
situation, however, if she could have read the 
thoughts that passed through Mayhew’s brain as 
he walked homewards. His plan was not only 
matured, but he had taken several steps this 
evening towards carrying it out, and he was 
triumphant accordingly. He knew that he was 
no nearer winning Miriam’s affections than he 
had been six months ago, and therefore he had 
resolved to make a bold stroke to get her into 
his power. 

His position as Bailiff of the marsh made this an 
easy matter. If, after he had been warned, Under 
down refused to repair that portion of the sea wall 
that fenced in his fields, his share of the marsh- 
land could be assigned to his partner, who might 
execute the repairs himself and hold the land until 
Underdown paid him double the amount of his 
outlay. This would make the Durlocks appear in 
the light of persecutors, and must surely deal a 
death-blow to Miriam’s love for George ; while it 
would give the Bailiff a chance of stepping in, 
paying the fines out of his own pocket, and making 
the old farmer his debtor for life. 

It was a scheme that seemed to him sure of 
success ; but it was necessary to get the Durlocks’ 
consent to it, or rather the consent of the father, 
for that George would repudiate the whole affair 
was a foregone conclusion. It was this that had 
delayed Mayhew from putting the plan into execu 
tion before, for he knew that when October came 
George was going away for a fortnight on business. 
His absence would give the long-looked-for oppor- 
tunity, and when he returned he should find the 
deed done past recall. 

Old Durlock had yielded to the temptation 
more easily than Mayhew anticipated ; he despised 
him as a shiftless, poor-spirited being, but he be- 
lieved him to be honest as far as his lights went. 
He had not calculated on the effect of long years 
of struggling against poverty ; the scots, or charges 
on the marshland, were a heavy load round his 
neck at the present moment, and the thought of 
being released was too tempting for his feeble 
honesty to resist. His only scruple was the dread 
of George’s indignant reproach ; but this Mayhew 
promised to avert, and he objected no more. 

The fear of discovery troubled the Bailiff but 
little. Such an implicit trust was put in him by 
the authorities that he knew they would be ready 
to receive his report with a willing ear; and after 
all, who could prove that he was going beyond his 
duty? He had taken care to warn Underdown in 
the hearing of others that his portion of the wall 
must be repaired, and who could bear witness that 
he had in private accepted the old man’s excuses ? 
Underdown had been warned, he had failed to 
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carry out the work, and, according to the statutes 
of the marsh his share of the land could be legally 
handed over to his partner. ‘The first week of 
George’s absence had been taken up in final 
arrangements, but now the plot was fully ripe, and 
not another day should be lost in putting it into 
execution. 

Old Underdown was standing in his farmyard 
on the following afternoon. Heavy clouds still 
nung over the sky, but the sun gleamed out now and 
then and lit up the ragged thatch and the crum- 
bling woodwork of the sheds. The cows were 
being milked, and he watched the operation with 
a gloomy face. The time had been when a herd 
of sleek cattle had grazed in his fields, and now 
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*A step behind him made him turn.” 


there were but a few lean animals to yield the 
scanty supply of milk. 

A step behind him made him turn his head, and 
he saw the house-boy from the Bailiffs farm with 
a letter in his hand. 

Underdown took it, and with the habit of past 
days still strong upon him, told the boy to go to 
the kitchen aud ask for something to eat ; but.the 


plump little rascal made off with a covert sneer 
upon his face; he had too much regard for his 
own comfort to partake of the old farmer’s fare, 

Left to himself, Underdown opened the letter, al- 
though he knew well that he could make nothing 
of it unless he went indoors and fetched the 
horn-rimmed spectacles that lay on the chimney- 
shelf. It was not often that he had a letter, and 
he turned it over and over with a puzzled air, 

“ Here, Miriam!” he called, as he neared the 
open kitchen door, “ just read me this, will you?” 

It was the first time that he had given her more 
than a surly growl since their dispute of the pre 
vious night, and she turned round to greet him 
with a smile. 

But as her eye gathered the contents of the 
letter she started and turned pate. “ Father!” 
she exclaimed, “ who can have done this ?” 

“Who cin have done what?” asked Underdown. 
“ How ain I to know unless you read it out ?” 

Thus adjured, Miriam began to read ; but before 
she had finished, her father louked as pale and 
trembling as she did herself. The letter was from 
the Bailitf, and informed them that, as Underdown 
had been repeatedly warned to repair his portion 
of the wall without effect, those who held juris- 
diction over the marsh had directed his land to be 
assigned to his partner Durlock, who would carry 
out the repairs and hold the land until Underdown 
could redeem it by paying him double the money 
that he had laid out. 

“Tt means ruin, that’s what it means!” said 
Underdown, dashing his fist passionately down 
on the table beside him. 

“Don’t be afraid, father,” said Miriam, a smile 
coming over her white face. “George will never 
allow it to be done.” 

“What’s the good of talking about George to 
me?”. said Underdown, facing round upon his 
daughter, his hands shaking, and the veins of his 
forehead swollen with rage. “I always told you 
that he was a rascal; him and his father have 
planned to ruin me, that’s the long and short 
of it.” 

“T know it is not George’s doing,” said Miriam ; 
“if anyone has planned to ruin you, it is Mr. 
Mayhew.” 

“Mr. Mayhew! Much you know about it! 
He has always been my friend, and if you’d have 
listened to him, he’d have made me a rich man 
again. It’s-not Ais fault’; he’s obliged to do as 
he’s told.” 

Miriam did not dispute the point. She had her 
own opinion of the Bailiff, and she was convinced 
that, far from being a puppet in the hands of the 
superior authority, he was the moving spring of 
the whole affair. But she knew that it would be 
impossible to.make her father agree with her, aud 
therefore she kept silence, 
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*** Come away, father !’ she cried.”— p. 136. 


ve was at home,” she said to her- 
self, with an anguish at her heart that all her 
efforts could not stifle. “Things can’t ever be 
blacker than they are now.” 


“T wish Ge 


The next day was Sunday, and according to their 
usual custom Miriam set out after dinner with 
her father to attend the service at the church. 
Generally she looked forward to the walk as her 
weekly treat, for Underdown was better-tempered 
than at any other time, owing to the effect of a 
more savoury dinner and the restraint of his best 
clothes, 

But to-day she dreaded the walk intensely, and 
it was nothing but a sense of duty that prevented 
her from remaining at home. They plodded on, 








however, in almost unbroken silence through the 
quiet Sunday fields, and when the church came in 
sight she felt that the reality had been better 
than her fears. 

The church seemed almost dark when they 
entered it, for the low windows let in but little 
light, and the old cak, black with age, threw 
heavy shadows on every side. Miriam loved the 
old building with all her heart ; she knew every 
brick in the uneven paving of the aisles, and 
every strange device in the carving of the stone- 
work ; but to-day nothing had power to hold her 
attention, fora new dread had taken possession of 
hermind. There, in his distant corner, sat Durlock, 
and without the calming influence of George’s 
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presence she dreaded a possible collision between 
the two old men. 

As soon as the service was over she tried to 
draw her father away ; but Underdown had seen 
his enemy, and he shook her hand off angrily when 
she laid it on his arm. 

‘You go on,” he said ; “I ’m going to speak to 
that rascal.” 

Miriam trembled. A disturbance before the 
neighbours was bad enough, but a disturbance on 
Sunday, and at the very doors of the church, wasa 
disgrace too terrible to be borne. 
away, father!” she entreated, as he 
stood at the entrance to the porch and waited for 
Durlock to appear. 

“Leave me alone, I tell you!” was the only 
reply. “I’m going to have it out with him.” 

Durlock, however, was not to be so easily 
caught. He had seen the look of hatred on Under- 
down’s face, and as soon as he had watched him 
well out of church he had made the excuse of a 
message to the clerk and slipped out through the 
vestry. He had escaped, and for the moment 
Miriam's relief was so great that she had room 
for no other thought But before she could 
make another attempt to lead her father away he 
had turned round and was pouring out his wrongs 
to the group of people who still lingered in the 
churehyard. 

“T’ll be even with him yet!” he cried wrath- 
fully. ‘“ He thinks to ruin me, but he ’1l find that 
more than one can play at that game.” 

Miriam had never thought that she could be 
glad to see Mayhew under any circumstances, but 
she felt a thrill of joy now as an authoritative voice 
sounded in the midst, and the excited group of 
listeners fell back. 

“Come with me, Underdown,” said the Bailiff, 
laying his hand on the old man’s shoulder. “I 
want to speak to you.” 

He drew the feeble arm through his and led him 
away over the well-worn gravestones that flagged 
the path, out into the fields beyond. Miriam kept 
a few steps behind them, but scraps of their con- 
versation floated to her ears from time to time. 
She could hear her father telling the tale of his 
wrongs, while the Bailiff seemed comforting and 
advising him; she hoped that they would part 
when they came to the cross-road ; but, to her 
disappointment, Mayhew came on to the gate, 
evidently expecting to be asked in to tea 

Underdown was only too glad to have him ; his 
mind was so full of his grievance that he was 
compelled to talk of it to someone, and Mayhew’s 
sympathy seemed very consoling. But as Miriam 
listened to their conversation she felt her anxiety 
growing rather than diminishing, for each word of 
Mayhew’s was calculated to fan the flame of 
anger against the Durlocks in her father’s breast ; 
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and though he sympathised warmly in their 
misfortune, he offered no real help. 

He had, in fact, resolved to say nothing at 
present about his réde of benefactor. If Underdown 
was too quickly relieved from his troubles, he 
would be less likely to retain his anger against 
the Durlocks. He must bé reduced to the last 
extremity of despair before the Bailiff stepped in 
and set him free. He said nothing, therefore, of 
his intention of paying the money, but merely 
represented himself as the unwilling agent of a 
set of persecutors. 

“Durlock wants to shuw off his zeal, I suppose,” 
he said as he rose to go. ‘“ He asked me yesterday 
if he could begin the work to-morrow. I told 
him he would have to wait till Tuesday, for ] 
must go away to-morrow on but | 
can't prevent his beginning then, though of 
course it is only to curry favour.” 

No one would have been more surprised at this 
representation of the case than poor Durlock 
himself ; but he was not there to make protest, 
and Underdown Jooked upon his haste as an in- 
sult added to his previous injury. 

When Miriam opened her eyes next morning 
she could not at first remember what it was that 
weighed so heavily upon her heart. The wind 
was straining at the casement, flying drops were 
flung upon the panes, and at first she thought 
that it was only the gloomy effect of the weather; 
but as her memory came slowly back to her she 
recalled the events of the last two days. There 
was nothing but darkness wherever she looked. 
Her father was daily becoming more bitter against 
the man she loved, and she felt convinced that 
in some way too mysterious for her to fathom 
the Bailiff was seeking to tighten his grasp upon 
their lives. 

The day wore away by degrees ; her father was 
restless and uneasy, she could see, for he wandered 
about the farmyard, and inand out of the kitchen, 
like a dog that has lost its master ; but he said 
nothing in answer to her affectionate speeches, 
and she was forced to let him alone. She was 
glad when the long, grey, windy hours had passed, 
and she could draw the little curtain and light 
the lamp that hid the desolate twilight from her 
sight. 

But though she drew up her father’s arm-chair 
and laid out his pipe and tobacco-pouch, she soon 
found he was in no mood for rest. Again and 
again he forced open the wind-beaten door and 
looked out into the night, and when he had 
succeeded in shutting it again he pulled back the 
curtain to gaze from the little window. 

“There’s a said 
last. 

She made the remark rather for the sake of say- 
ing something than to draw her father’s attention 
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to a fact too obvious to need mention; but it 
was enough to give him a handle for his irritation. 

“A storm eoming, indeed!” he exclaimed in 
tones of utmost scorn; “anyone with a grain of 
sense in their heads would know that it had come 
hours ago !” 

Miriam made no answer; it was her usual 
course When her father was in one of his unreason- 
able moods; but sometimes it vexed him more 
than any words could have done. She saw that 
she had vexed him now, for he would not answer 
when she called to him to come to supper, and 
when he at last sat down to table he quenched all 
her attempts at conversation. 

The wind had been rising higher and higher all 
day until it had become a perfect hurricane. 
There seemed to be a thousand voices shrieking 
at the window when Miriam lay down in her bed, 
and anyone less accustomed to it could not pos- 
sibly have slept ; but from her earliest childhood 
she had heard the moaning of the wind over the 
marshes, and she knew every note of its wild 
music. Even when it shouted in deafening chorus 
as it did to-night, it could not hold her eyes 
waking, and she was soon buried in a dreamless 
sleep. 

3ut though the thunder of the storm could not 
rouse her, her ear was alive to the slightest sound 
from her father, and she sat up suddenly in bed 
and listened intently. Yes, his door was opening, 
and there were steps upon the staircase! In a 
moment she had thrown a shawl round her and 
hurried after him. He was dressed in his oil-skin 
coat, with heavy boots, and a cap pulled well 
down over his ears. 

“Father !” she cried, “ where are you going on 
such a night as this ?” 

He turned impatiently at the sound of her voice. 

“Go back to bed !” he said ; “‘ what do you want 
spying after me ?” 

“You must tell me,” said Miriam ; “it is not safe 
for you to be out in such a storm.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you,” said Underdown, 
seeing that she would have an answer: “ [I’m going 
down to the Marshes. Do you think I don’t know 
better than Durlock that that wall isn’t sound ? 
and he’s such a poor-spirited creature he’d never 
dare to go! If I hadn’t been afraid of meeting 
him there I’d have gone this afternoon, but there’s 
nothing to prevent me now.” 

There was a fire in his look and tone that made 
him seem twenty years younger, and Miriam felt 
asudden admiration that wiped out from her mind 
all that she had ever had to bear from him. 
There was something grand to her in the incon- 
sistency that could neglect the wall while it was to 
his own interest to protect it, and start out at risk 
of his life to watch over it now that it had passed 
into his enemy’s hands 
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“T will go with you,” she said. 

“Nonsense, child! you can’t go out on a night 
like this !” 

But before the words were well out of his mouth , 
she had flown up-stairs, and dressing herself in 
her oldest and warmest clothing, was down again 
before he had realised what she was about. 

They both knew the road to the Marshes so 
well that they could have traversed it blindfold 
on an ordinary occasion; but now, even with the 
aid of the lantern that Underdown carried, they 
could hardly keep in the right way. The darkness 
was intense, the rain dashed full in their faces, 
and the wind thundered down upon them like a 
charge of wild horses, almost sweeping them off 
their feet. Again and again they staggered back- 
wards, clinging to each other in desperation, while 
Miriam’s long wet hair escaping from its coils 
cut across their faces like the lash of a whip. 

Still they made their way onward inch by inch, 
and soon another sound reached their ears, a sound 
heard fearfully through all the fury of the wind. 
It was the passionate roll of the waves beating up 
over the shore in ever fiercer and fiercer strain ; 
the voice of the sea calling to the silent land. 

A sudden fear shot through Miriam’s heart, she 
knew not why. She had no time to give way to 
it, however ; had she stopped for a moment she 
could never have summoned up force enough to 
start again. All she could do was to struggle on 
painfully, feeling at every moment as though her 
strength must fail her. 

It seemed years to her before they reached the 
wall, and when at last they crouched down under 
its shelter and drew breath for the first time, she 
was so bewildered by the tumult they had passed 
through that she could not tell where they were. 
Her father soon roused himself, however, and began 
to move along under cover of the wall. Miriam 
followed him, for she feared to lose him in the 
darkness, and it was easy walking here after the 
strain and stress over the wild, bare flats. 

He stopped at last and held up,his lantern to 
the wall, while his feet struck against a heap of 
material that lay ready for to-morrow’s building. 
Miriam could not hear his voice, but he pointed 
with his finger, and she saw that some of the stones 
were missing. 

Was there a corresponding flaw on the other 
side ? 

This was the question that flashed like lightning 
through her brain. If so. what use was it for them 
to try an unequal fight with the armies of the sea ? 
They had better escape while there was time, 
before the cruel tide swept in through the wall 
and made marsh and field a seething waste. 

But her father seemed to have no thought for 
his own safety. Thrusting the lantern into her 
hand, he began to lift heavy stones from the heap 
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beside him and try to fit them into the hole in the 


wall. He worked with desperate, unreasoning 
haste, and Miriam ventured on no remonstrance ; 
nor would he have listened if she had spoken. 
With all his zeal, however, he could not succeed in 
fitting the stones together ; and at last, stripping 
off his oilskin coat, he forced it into the inter- 
stices, pressing it in with all his might, and leaning 
his weight against the wall, as though by his own 
unaided strength he could keep out the hungry sea. 

To Miriam’s excited fancy it seemed as if they 
two were the wretched survivors of some garrison, 
struggling to hoid a beleaguered town against the 
rush of advancing foes. Again and again the 
waters gathered up and dashed themselves upon 
the shuddering wall; while the wind, like some 
fierce commander, seemed to lash them up to the 
attack each time that they fell back exhausted. 
Miriam’s knees trembled under her, and by the 
light of the lantern she could see a strange pallor 
creeping over her father’s face. 

“Come away, father !” trying to 
make her voice reach his ear through the tempest 
of suund; “ we cannot do any good here.” 

But Underdown made no answer, nor did the 
tension of his arms relax for a moment. 

Miriam looked round her in despair; there 
seemed no help in heaven or earth; but as she 
waited, the strain, there was a 
sudden strange lull, almost more fearful than the 
tumult which had preceled it. A sudden lull, 
and Miriam knew what it meant; it was the turn 
of the tide! 

The wind sprang up again in a moment in 
renewed fury, but the waves refused to answer 
to his challenge ; they had reached the full, and 
instead of beating themselves wrathfully against 
the wall, they rocked to and fro with a low 
sobbing sound, like the angry moan of a dis- 
appointed child. ‘ 

The fight was over, and the wind knew it. 
Sullenly he retreated out to sea, and seizing with 
his powerful grasp the ships that lay at anchor, 
he butfeted thém from side to side in his rage. 

Slowly in the east a glimmer of light appeared, 
and the grey dawn came silently stealing over the 
marshes. Miriam saw it, and as the shadows 
lifted one by one, she turned again to her father 
and laid her hand on his. “Come, father,” she 
said, “it is over now.” 

But Underdown neither moved nor spoke. 

Miriam had reached that stage of exhaustion 
when nothing could cause her any surprise, and 
as a figure came towards her out of the mist that 
hung over the marsh it seemed to her quite 
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every nerve on 
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natural that it should be George Durlock who 
stood before her. 

But as she moved towards him, George cried 
out as though he had seen a spirit. Miriam’s face 
was white as death, her long hair fell upon her 
shoulders drenched with spray, and she had no 
power to speak ; she could only hold out her hands 
imploringly. 

But terrified as he was, he sprang to her side 
without a moment’s hesitation ; even if it was a 
spirit, was it not the spirit of the woman whom 
he loved ? 

“ Miriam !” he said, “how did you come here?” 

But Miriam had no with which to 
explain the mystery, and he was forced to turn 
his attention to the silent figure at her side. Hie 
return on the previous night had been as late as 
it was unexpected, and his father was glad of any 


words 


excuse to put off the dreaded communication ; 
but at the first streak of dawn he had gone out to 
see that all was safe alter the storm, and this was 
what he found. 

Loud was the talk that day in farm and field 
when the tale was told, and many were the feet 
that hurried the that 
strange tragedy. 

“Underdown must hive been mad!” was the 
general verdict. “No one but a madman would 
have dreamt that he could save the wall if there 
was really a place through which the sea could 
break in.” 

“And it’s no was mad,” said 
others, “ when Durlock had taken his land away 
from him.” 

So ran the tongues, and no one hindered their 
running ; but all the time there were one or two 
who held the dead man sacred because he had 
laid down his life for his enemy. 

What the Bailiff thought of the useless sae- 
rifice he did net say. No outward retribution 
fell upon him, for Durlock had too vivid a fear of 
his son’s indignation to reveal the plot in which 
they had shared ; but this was his punishment: 
to stand by, helpless and unresisting, when George 
Durlock took Underdown’s liabilities upon his 
shoulders and offered Miriam his name as well as 
his love ! 

The autumn had died 
winter frosts melted by sunshine when 
George and Miriam plighted their troth. The 
villagers rejoiced as all honest hearts do rejoice 
when true love finds its earthly close ; but there 
was one unsmiling face that shed no blessing on 
their union, and that was the face of the Bailiff of 
the Marsh. 
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BABES. 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


**Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou established strength, 


Because of Thine adversaries, 







HIS Psalm is supposed 
to have been written 


by David himself, 
the shepherd-king 


of Israel It may 
well have been that 
when he lay watch- 
tlock at 
night, and saw all 


the ylorious 


ing his 
hosts 
of Heaven one by 
one marshalling 
themselves on high, 
thoughts such as this Psalm expresses came 
crowding into his mind. The greatness of 
God, “setting His glory upon the heavens” ; 
the insignificance and frailty of man, a mere speck 
on the earth, as compared with all the majesty 
and might of the heavenly host; the greatness 
of man, notwithstanding his insignificance ; the 
wonder of God’s thought of man, making him 
“little lower than God”; man’s regal dominion 
over Nature, and the contrast the apparent place 
of man in creation affords to his real place: such 
are the thoughts of which this Psalm is full. 

But what is the meaning of this second verse 
so unexpectedly interposed between the first and 
the third verses! What a sudden descent from 
God’s glory shining “ upon the heavens” (v. 1) to 
“the mouth of babes and sucklings”! What a 
paradox it sounds to say that out of their mouths, 
feeblest, most helpless of all living things, God 
‘has established strength” (v. 2). We feel the 
fine irony of the contrast: and the amazing dip 
the poet’s wing makes when, from soaring in the 
star-lighted heavens, it stoops to these babes on 
earth. But, then, what does the text mean? One 
critical remark will perhaps help to make the force 
of the text more vivid. If, instead of reading 
“ ordained strength” as in the Authorised Version, 
or “established strength” as in the Revised Version, 
we read “founded strength,” that is, built up a 
rampart, or a bulwark, ora stronghold—anything, in 
short, that would serve as a defence when attacked 

we shall have, as it seems to me, the thonght that 
was in the Psalmist’s mind as he wrote these words. 

The voices of children—‘“ the mouth of babes 
and sucklings ”—form a defence of God, “ because 
of His adversaries,” and out of which “ He stills” 
— puts to silence—“ the enemy.” 

And now we may see the connection of this verse 


That Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger.” 


PsaLM viii. 2. (Revised Version.) 


with the first verse of the Psalm. ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” as David Says in another 
Psalm. “God sets His glory upon the heavens,” 
he says here : that is, the stars proclaim His name 
and His glory, 
“For ever singing as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.” 

But there is another witness to God : “the mouth 
of babes and sucklings.” Nay! this latter witness 
is more wonderful than the former. There are no 
foes to vex the silent stars‘on high. They pro- 
claim their Creator’s glory, and there is none to 
gainsay: there is no discord in the sweet music 
of the spheres; but here, on earth, there are 
bitter enemies of God, deniers of His name and 
might, and God’s battle against them is carried 
on, not by the glorious stars, but by the voices of 
little children : these are enough to “still the 
enemy and the avenger.” 

Such is the train of thonght which connects 
this verse with the preceding one, and which gives 
it its place in the Psalm; but we have still to 
inquire in what way it can be said that “out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings” God estab- 
lishes strength, because of His adversaries, that 
He may “still the enemy and the avenger.” 

Various answers have been given to this ques- 
tion. Some have said it is because children declare 
the providence and love of God Who watches over 
them ; others have taken “the mouth” of children 
to mean their speech, and have supposed the 
mysterious gift of language is an ever present 
witness to God; whilst others, again, have said 
it is the unconscious praise of children—such 
praise, for example, as children rendered when 
they welcomed Jesus as He entered Jerusalem, 
where Christ quoted this very verse in justifica- 
tion of their praise—that testifies to the glory 
of God. 

I think, however, that none of these iuterpre- 
tations of the text exhausts its meaning ; and that 
we may go deeper still and find a still richer and 
fuller meaning in the words, * Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast Thou established 
strength, because of Thine enemies, that Thou 
mightest still the enemy and the avenger.” 

I.—A child’s innate consciousness of God forms 
part of the strength of God's defence against His 
adversaries. 


I never knew a child who needed an argument 
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to prove there was a God. It is only when we 
become mien and women, and lose the freshness 
and insight of our early youth, that we legin to 
feel the need of arguments to prove the Being of 
(lod. and call in the wise men and philosophers 
and ask them for a demonstration of the existence 
of God. And one comes forward and tells us the 
argument from design in creation is sufficient to 
prove the great Designer ; and another of more 
abstract habits of thought urges the @ priori 
proof, as it is called, in one or other of its various 
forms—either from the idea of the Infinite Being 
is anecessary Factor in human consciousness, or 
from the doctrine of Causation ultimately leading 
up to an Infinite Cause ; but all the while we 
have forgotten our little child. Suppose, instead 
of asking the philosophers and wise men, we ask 
yonder little one, and say to him: “ My child! is 
there a God?” and what answer shall we receive 
—proof? No! weshall get no proof, but we shall 
get something far more precious and mighty than 
proof : we shall get knowledge : we shall find cer- 
titude—absolute, unvarying certitude—that there 
isa God. For the child will answer : “God? Yes! 
[know Him; I kneel down and speak to Him 
every night, and He speaks to me. I cannot 
see Him, but I feel Him near me; and He is so 
good, so kind, so loving, that I am never afraid of 
Him. He is my Father in Heaven, and Iam His 
child.” 

Here, then—in a child’s consciousness of God 

is the first defence God raises “out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings” to “still the 
enemy and the avenger.” A child never doubts 
for doubt comes to those who are no longer 
children—a child knows God, and that is enough ; 
and Atheism—of all creeds the most cruel and 
desolate—will never triumph until it finds a world 
where there are no children. “The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God”: but the child is 
wiser in its simplicity than the fool in his atheism. 
The child looks up to Heaven and finds God there: 
looks within its own heart and finds God there: 
looks into its mother’s face and finds God there 
Wherever it looks, the child sees God: knows 
Him, trusts Him, loves Him. 

“Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 


God has revealed Himself “ unto babes.” 


ll.—Aagain. a child’s consciousness of what God 
“ forms another part of the strength of God’s 
defence against His enemies. 

Next to the instinctive consciousness of God 
in a child’s heart—the intuitive conviction of 
God’s Being which makes his existence a self- 
evidencing reality—there is nothing more wonder- 
lul than the idea of God which a child possesses. 
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It is no shapeless, formless, cold abstraction ; no 
assemblage of abstract and impersonal attributes ; 
no “stream or tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness” which a child calls God ; it is a dearer, a 
truer, a holier word that a child uses for God ; he 
calls Him “ our Father in Heaven.” And there is 
nothing mawkish or weak or sentimental in a 
child’s conception of God’s Fatherhood. It is a 
worthy and glorious idea of God; incomplete 
though it is—for the picture needs filling up—its 
outline is beautiful and noble. How great God is 
to a child, how holy, how intolerant of evil, how 


just to punish sin, how wise in His counsel, how 


perfect in His working, how radiant in His glory, 
how awful in His majesty! And yet, as the rain- 
bow is round about the Throne in the Book of the 
Revelation, so round about all the glories and 
greatness of God a child casts the theught of His 
love. “God is Love”—these three words, the 
greatest words ever uttered in human speech, are 
the beginning and ending of a child’s creed about 
God ; and a blessed creed it is! 
It is a child alone who could sing— 
‘God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of Heaven and earth across His Face, 
Like secrets, kept for love, untold. 


* But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides duwn by thrills, through all things 
made, 

Through sight and sound of every place. 


“ As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 
Half-waking me at night, and said, 
* Who kissed you through the dark, dear 
guesser?’” 

This is the child’s thought of God, a beautiful, 
benignant, loving, lovable God. Every child isa 
gospel of God to this weary, sinful earth. 

Ah! would to God some of us who have 
grown up to be men and women could only be 
children again—children, not in years, but in the 
early faith of childhood. How near God was 
then, how real, how good, how loving! Alas! how 
many can say in the words of Hood’s most 
touching lyric— 

“ And now ’t is little joy, 


To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


Yes! 
‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;” 

but how soon it goes, or how soon we leave it ; 
and the bright vision fades, and the music of the 
unseen world is silent, and God seems “far 
away,” and we lose touch of the eternal and 
invisible world, and our lives sink down to the 
poor slavery of sense; but from every little 
child’s lips there comes back to us the old message 
of love and of warning —“ Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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III—A child’s conscience is a third defence of 
trod against His enemies. 


And a little child’s conscience is the most 
sacred thing on God’s earth. It is so tender that 
a mere grain of sin lodging there will make it 
weep, so pure that a little child does not even 
know shame, so bright that a passing breath of 
wrong will cloud the mirror and dim its reflection 
of the glory of God. 

I know all that may be said, and justly said, 
about the fall of man, and of that dark line of sin 
which is inwoven in the very fabric of our life ; 
and I believe in the depravity of man ; but I do 
not believe in the depravity of little children. 
They may, alas! become devils. but they are not 
born so. The sad taint of original sin begins to 
poison even the fresh fountains of their young 
life, but the poison has not yet had time to 
spread, and the waters are still almost as pure 
and fresh as when they flowed from under the 
Throne of God. 

I repeat it, a child’s conscience, its sense of 
right and of wrong, its innate consciousness of the 
regal supremacy of right, its sense of guilt swift 
following on sin, its tears of penitence for wrong- 
doing, its fear of punishment, its truthfulness of 
look, its sensitiveness to injustice—all these are 
an authentic Voice of God speaking to man. If 
there be a damnation deeper than another, it 
is the damnation of that man, or woman, who 
first teaches and tempts a child to sin. It 
is bad enough to tempt a man to sin, but 
to tempt a child to sin is tou be as bad as the 
Devil himself. How watchful and careful ought 
parents that no word, no act of theirs 
ever sullies the brightness or mars the tender- 
ness of their children’s conscience. 


to be 


“ Whosoever,” 


Christ said, “shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on Me to stumble, it were 
better for him that a great millstone were 


hanged about his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea.” 

But what a majestic testimony to God, to His 
Eternal Being, to His Intinite Righteousness, to 
His Supreme Authority, is the conscience of a 
child ! 

Here are right and wrong, like worlds of light 
and of darkness, opposed one to the other; but 
right and wrong, if there be no God, are hollow, 
meaningless words, corpses out of which all the 
life has gone; for if you take away God, there 
is no right and no wrong, save only as public 
utility, or social order, or private interest, may 
interpret those Divine words. A child’s unwaver- 


ing assurance of right and of wrong, and its 
confession of the awfulness of the law of duty, 
are but the echo of that Voice which thundered 
at Sinai and which is the Voice of the Most 
High God. 
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IV.—Lastly, a childs consciousness of immor. 
tality is the crowning strength of God’s defence 
against His enemies. 

Some of my readers may know one of the very 
greatest poems in our language—Wordsworth’s 
ode on “ Immortality,” or, to give it its fuller title 
“Tntimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Childhood.” 

In this wonderful poem the poet tells us how 
the child is born into this world with a soul that 

“Cometh from afar ;” 
and how, therefore, 
“ Trailing clouds of glory down came 
From God, Who is our Home;” 
but here is one chief part of the child’s glory— 
“Over him Immortality 

Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by ;” 
and I believe the poet’s description of a child’s 
instinctive belief in immortality is profoundly 
true. If we never knew a child who needed 
formal proof of the Being of God, neither have 
we known a child troubled with the slightest 
doubt as to whether this life was all or not. A 
child believes in Eternity as naturally as it 
believes in God, and death no more ends its life 
it may suspend, but it cannot 
I believe 


than sleep does ; 
destroy, it. that the consciousness of 
Immortality, the strange other-world feeling that 
haunts us as men, the dim presages of another 
life which come to check us or inspire us in 
this life — I these premonitions of 
Eternity depend far less for their strength on 
the maturer manhood than on 
the hold our childish convictions still have upon 
us. Nothing ever completely tears up the roots 
of our childhood’s faith. They are in ws, 
even when unbelief and sin blight and wither 
their fruit, and they remain one part of the 
evidence God gives to us of Himself and of 
the immortal] life that is beyond these shadows 
of time. 

There is an ancient prophecy of the Kingdom 
of Christ, “ Behold, a little child shall lead them,” 
and that prophecy may be fulfilled in us. We 
lose, as I have said, the consciousness of God ; we 
lose the early tenderness of our conscience; We 
lose the bright vision of Heaven, and the cold 
damp fogs and mists of doubt creep over the 
eternal hills, and blot them out of sight, and we 
know not whether there is anything better, after 
all, than to say, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” In these hours of scepticism 
and darkness a little child may “lead us,” lead 
us as one who knows the way, out of doubt and 
fear and darkness into that light where God and 
Eternity and Goodness all shine in their own 
radiant glory. 
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THE BOARD-CARRIERS OF LONDON. 
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WAITING THEIR 
(Photo: J. H. Powell,) 


is estimated that there are 
eight thousand board-carriers 
—popularly known as “ sand- 
wich men ”—in London. No 
employment in which the 
labouring classes are engaged 
is, perbaps, more precarious 
than theirs. Probably, no 
Christian work has about it 
more of the Christ’s kind 
spirit than that which seeks 
to raise these lapsed sons of 
men to positions of — self- 
respect and honourable re- 
sponsibility. 

A boardman’s life, at any 
time, is a hard one.  Ex- 
posure to every variety of weather; a mere 
pittance of wage, ranging from one shilling to 
sixteenpence a day; no home, no sorial status, 
no certainty of work—how can such a life carry 
with it any inspiration? Yet army pensioners 
receiving sixpence a day are glad to supplement 
their scanty allowance by such unenviable toil. 
The occupation itself—tramping in a file of eight 
or ten—sometimes a dozen—along the kerb or in 
the gutter of the streets, with a board in front and 
behind, and not seldom another over the head— 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF * DRINK.’ 


cannot kindle very keen emotions of dignity and 
self-esteem. Still, the man himself between and 
beneath the boards 
this humiliating labour by the bite of 
poverty, appeals to Christian 
pathetic voice. “I is enough that he is a 
—though battered, bruised, soiled—to awaken 
thoughts of brotherly sympathy in hearts not 
wholly absorbed with selfishness. A man must 
have fallen very low, and be terribly straitened in 
pocket and in mind, before want compels him to 
do THIs or starve. 

Many of these boardmen held positions of trust 
in forme) days. I know, on the most 
reliable authority, that £500 and £800 
once represented the annual income of 
men who came to be thankful for the 
“boards” as a means of earning some- 


the man, driven to accept 
sheer 
love with a most 
man 


thing—anything—to stay the cravings 
of hunger. What domestic anguish 
this means! What heartbreak of 
wives and daughters it suggests! 


How the children, the little ones, 
must shift and suffer, through no fault 
of their own ! 


And most of the men who have 
“come down” like this are not to 
be ranked with the criminal class. 


Morally, they have broken away from 
pure 


the blessedness and help of 
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womanhood. Some have sundered themselyes 
from restraining Christian associations and infty. 
ences, and are suffering an “ eclipse of faith” that 
renders them spiritually insensible. In a number 
of instances, loss of social rank, wreck cf home, 
and stain of character, are to be traced to intem. 
perate habits. No estimate can possibly be made 
of the value of souls amongst this class of men— 
men who have lost all through yielding to the 
temptations of “ Drink.” They are moral suicides, 
spiritual self-destroyers. 

My attention had been drawn specially to 
the boardmen in consequence of an invitation 
I received to attend a “banquet” and “social” 
evening that Mr. James Keates had provided for 
tive hundred of them. Accepting the invitation, 
I found an abundant supper laid in one of the 
spacious rooms in the handsome pile of buildings 
attached to Craven Chapel, Regent Street. 

All the attendants at this “festival” were origi- 
nally sandwich-men themselves, now “rescued 
ones,” holding positions of trust and respons. 
ibility. Upon some of these were still plainly 
visible evidences of the hard times that had made 
other days so bitter. It was pleasant, indeed, to 
see how cheerfully they gave themselves to attend 
to the creature comforts of their old comrades. 

Now, while the meal proceeded, was the oppor- 
tunity to scan the faces of the company and make 
mental notes of the boardman’s brotherhood on a 
festive occasion. Some were clearly men who 
had better days. Traces of refinement 
and culture could not be mistaken. Others 
were of a type with whom scanty provisions and 
low life seemed to have been the daily order of 
things. Whether they had unanimously agreed 
among themselves, or not, to wear their Sunday 
for the could not. say. 
But I was certainly surprised and gratified to 
observe so few ‘indications of severe distress. It 
had the appearance of being a representative 
assembly of fairly well-to-do labouring men. I 
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had seen the homeless throng at Medland Hall 
more than once, but these men were not to be 
indiscriminately classed with the motley crowd 
that nightly frequent that shelter. 

The “banquet” being ended to everybody’s 
satisfaction—the guests’ especially—an adjourn- 
ment was made to the lecture hall for the “ social” 
entertainment. With something akin to vivacity 
and verve did the men enter into it. What voice, 
if not soul, gave volume to the singing! What 
signs of devotion, at least, gave a character to the 
repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer! The atten- 
tion given to each 
item of the evening’s 
engagements, whether 
it was a vocal solo or 
a speech, ( ould hardly 
have been more in 
telligent and appre 
ative. Seldom had 
[ been in a more in 
terested and enthu 
siastic audience. It 
seemed as though n« 
one present could 
possibly know a care 
ora sorrow. Every 
one caught the Chris 
tian tone of all that 
was said or done. The 
presence of the great 
King, the living 
Christ, was no dream 
of the imagination 
[It was a high religious 
festival in which the 
Spirit of Christ was a 
supreme inspiration 
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out of work through stress of weather or other 
cause receives . » advance of ninepence a day for 
three days, to be returned when the “ hard times ” 
improve. A quarterly distribution of the funds 
is made amongst the subscribers, to be expended 
in clothing. In the last eight months £22 have 
been spent in this way. 

The better class of boardman has also an 
“autumn holiday.” For five or six weeks, in 
batches of fifteen, men from the Home camp out 
at Dymchurch, near Hythe. Some remain under 
canvas a week, others 
a fortnight, returning 
to “town” in every 
way benefited by this 
brief “surcease from 
sorrow.” The men 
themselves have con 
tributed over £20 to- 
wards the expenses of 
this “ outing.” 

The Home has been 
open a little more than 
twelve months. As 
many as fifty - four 
men can find accom- 
modation within its 
ample shelter. Sosue- 
cessful has the enter- 
prise proved that 38 
Queen’s Square has 
just been taken, by 
which additional ac- 
commodation is pro- 
vided for twenty-six 
more inmates. 

Another Home has 
been opened at 167, 
High Holborn, where 
accommodation is sup- 





lished for these sorry 


wavfarers at 39 A PEEP INTO THE 


Wueen s Square, 

Jloomsbury. Recently it was my good fortune to 
Inspect it. The commodious kitchen is open to 
all the inmates, for social intercourse. A large 
room, on the first floor, is fitted up and bright- 
ened with illuminated texts for week-evening 
assemblies and Sunday services. Each of the 
bedrooms, light and lofty, contains eight or ten 

sy single beds. Indeed, the needs of the men 
resorting to the Home are as fully provided for 
as the circumstances of the case permit. 

A “Club” or “ Se lf-Help Society” is an exceed- 
ingly popular movement amongst the men in the 
Home. Some of them have learnt in a practical 
ind personal manner that “ Mony a mickle maks 
amuckle.” For an entrance fee of twopence and 
a weekly subscription of one penny a boardman 





plied for thirty-four 
a men. This is alsonow 
more than full. 

Other employment than board-carrying is pro- 
vided for the better educated of the inmates, such 
as envelope addressing, transcribing, ete. Abundant 
evidence is already supplied of the blessing that 
is resting upon the entire movement. Several 
men have been restored to their families, and 
are again under the sacred influences of home 
life. Others have found God’s Christ to be their 
sure Helper and Saviour. 

A work like this has in it some gleams of the 
glory that shone so splendidly about all the ser 
vice for man that characterised the Divine Man 
of Nazareth. May those who have put their 
hands to it so zealously continue in a “ well-doing ” 
that carries openly upon its face the seal of the 
Divine Master. 








JILTED 


[. 

[ was reaping time. 
sun shone with a fiery 
blaze high in an arch 
ing sky of bright un- 
clouded blue. 

breeze at all, 

but just an occasional 
puff of air which shook 
the ears of yellow corn, 
aud brushed the cheeks 
of the busy folks toiling hard in the harvest field. 

The seythes sang in the falling grain, and the rake 

clattered across the stubble. There was never a 

moment’s pause, and little talk went on. 
3ut when the reapers came to the end of their 

“bout” at a corner of the field near the white toll- 
road, they were able then to raise their backs and 
clack their “ souple” tongues. They were not far 
from a strip of wood through which the toll-road 
led, and as the men turned to retrace their steps 
to the upper part of the field for a fresh “ bout,” 
the women, who had loitered some little way 
behind, saw a female figure, smart and prettily 
dressed, emerge from the trees. 

“Wha’s yon?” one of thedamsels cried. “ Jiltit 
Jessie, I think,” she said, shading her eyes with 
her hand and peering sharply forth. ‘“ Whaur’s 
she gaun the day, puir forsaken thing ?” 

“(Gude kens!” another quickly chimed. “It’s 
gran’ tae be her, though, dressin’ in braws like 
that, and settin’ up for a leddy.” This with a toss 
of the head. 

“T wudna daur tae show ma face, if I was her,” 
said spiteful Elsie Grier. 

“Nor me,” said Meg 
breath. 

‘“°Twad ha’e been ma dead,” said Kate Kearn, 
“if a chiel’ had jiltit me like the schulemaister 
did her.” 

“Bit some fowk ha’e nae shame,” cried a pert 
little lass. 

““Nane,” they all agreed. 


Was ho 











half out of 


Lownie 


IT. 
By the time the reapers were again well at work 
Jilted Jessie Grant had vanished from their sight. 
She was a dainty village lass, rather slim and 
slight, but the flush of health was in her face, her 
eyes were large and full, and a warm heart 
throbbed within her breast. She was scarcely 
twenty yet, but several months ago a great sorrow 
had come upon her when Mark Mackay, the 
young parish “dominie,” mysteriously fled on the 
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BY ALEXANDER GORDON, AUTHOR OF “ NORTHWARD HO!” 


The 


There 







ETC. 


very day when Jessie stood in her father’s house, 
a bride waiting her bridegroom, and the Auld 
Kirk minister was already there prepared to tie 
the nuptial knot. 

And now her wounds bled afresh. Looking 
before and then behind, to right and also left, and 
seeing no one near, she took a letter from her 
pocket. 
ing scrawl, the work of an aged person’s shaky 
hand. ‘Come to me, dear,” it said ; 
as ye can. I have ill news to tell, and I sair need 
your love and help.” <A tear fell from the girl's 
eye as she read, and, putting the letter back in 
the pocket of her frock, she sighed and said, “ Pair 
Widow Mackay! Ma het is wae for ye, for | 
dread ye ve heard o’ Mark, and naething that is 
guid.” 

Then she mended her pace, and almost raced 
By-and-by she left the road, and took a 
path which led away through heather and moss, 
where the bees sang and the grasshoppers chirped, 
till she came to a cottage with white walls anda 
low roof lying upon the moor, 

“Come ben!” cried a weak female 
Jessie tapped on the “ ooter door.” 

Jessie went “ben,” as she was bid, and the next 
moment the arms of old Widow Mackay were 
thrown around her neck. 

For a brief space there was silence in the room. 
Each of them hesitated to speak the first word. 

Sut Widow Mackay could not for long restrain 
her grief. “He’s dead!” she cried, suddenly 
breaking down. 

“Dead!” Jessie exclaimed, raising her eyes till 
they met those of the widow. 

“Ay, that,” the elder woman wailed. 
mnisguidit laddie died in a prison cell.” 

“Dinna say sich a thing!” Jessie pleaded, her 
tears now bursting forth. “ He didna dae richt tae 
you nor me, bit I wudna wus’ him dead—and 
dead inside a jail !” 

“It’s the plain fac’, though,” Widow Mackay 
continued, “and neyther you nor me wull look 
on his face again. Mark, ma son, ma ain, bluid 
o my bluid, and flesh o’ ma flesh, ‘ll gang nae 
mair the ways o’ men. He’s dead, ay, and buriet, 
lass, far frae hame and the Hielan’ glens, and the 
thocht o’ ’t a’ ‘ll bring me doon wi’ sorrow tae the 
grave. Ohon! ohon!” She threw her apron over 
her face and cried like a little ¢hild. 

“Tell me the haill news,” Jessie asked. “I 
ha’e strength tae hear it a’.” 

Widow Mackay put a little packet in the girl's 
hand. Jessie undid the cover, and found that it 
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contained a letter written by Mark before his 
death, and a subsequent one from the Governor 
of a certain Scottish prison. She read with a sad 
and bitter heart, and meanwhile Widow Mackay 
continued her doleful lamentation 

“Was iver ane tried like me!” she cried. “A 
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flush came over her face, and for a moment she 
bowed her head. 

When Jessie had finished reading, she rose, 
went to the window, and looked out. Her eyes 
wandered across a broad stretch of blooming 
heather till they rested on a small spot of sunlit 


Dry yer e’en,’ she said in a sweet, winning voice.”—p. M6. 


cliver son gane a’ tae the bad, and laid inside a 
nameless grave. Gowd and siller a’ spent, and a 
pauper’s name noo for me. Ohon! Ohon!” 

It was a dismal tale which Mark disclosed. 
Jessie did not miss a word, but she paused from 
time to time, and put her hand on her breast, as if 


to ease a pain she suffered there. Once, a deep 


490 


green, where a brook ran through long grass, and 
a tuft of hazels grew. A bird rose from the trees, 
trilling a song she faintly heard, soaring up and 
up, till it passed from out her ken in the full 
light of heaven. 

“Tt s’all be the bird o’ hope,” Jessie softly mur- 
mured. “There's nae need for dule and tears. 
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It’s a’ best as’t is. He that is dead is freed frae 
sin, and a broken, contrite he’rt Mark had at the 
last. The Lord’ll no despise it, and neyther so 
wull [.” 

Then she turned and knelt by 
Widow Mackay. 

“Dry yer een,” she said in a sweet, winning voice. 
“Dinnafret nae mair. Ye ha’e lost an only son, bit 
fund a daughter in his stead. Frae this day I am 
yer child,and I tak’ the place o’ Mark. Ye s’all niver 
lack while I ha’e hands to work. Ye maun jest say 
tae yersel’, ‘This my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found. He s/all live 
for you in me.” 

Widow Mackay took the apron from her face, 
and looked into Jessie’s eyes with a strange, 
puzzled glance. 

“T mean ’t,” the girl said in her own quiet way. 


ITT. 
ANOTHER “hairst” had come. Again the scythes 
sang in the grain, and the rake clattered across 
the stubble. The same band of reapers plied 
their busy task, in a field now on the farther 
side of the white toll-road. 

It was early afternoon, a genial pleasant time, 
with a tuneful choir in the strip of wood, and a 
rippling breeze in the ears of yellow corn. 

Just by the edge of the road, grouped together 
in a shady nook—the mowers leaning on their 
scythes, and the others standing round—these 
harvest folks watched a funeral passing by. 
There was neither hearse nor carriage, but ouly a 
simple coffin borne on long poles by several stout 
men in coats of shiny black, and a small knot of 
mourners stepping forth behind. 

The reapers bent their heads as the slow pro- 
cession moved, and no word was spoken until 
the trees closed upon it. Then they found their 
tongues 

“ A sair afflickit woman gane to her lang hame !” 
said the foreman, John Dalvey. 

“Ay, that in troth,” the second scythesman 
chimed. 

“Was’t no a year tae the day she died sin’ the 
morn she gat word o’ her son?” Elsie Grier 
inquired 

* Av, 't was, tae the vera day,” said John. “ It 
fair brak’ the auld wife’s he’rt tae hear o’ Mark’s 
end, and for months past she niver left her bed. 
Bit naething in care or comfort has she been 
alloo’ed tae lack. 
pairt, and deene it richt weel.” 
fowk wud 
though,” said spiteful Elsie Grier, “and scornt tae 
look at kith or kin o’ a man like Mark Mackay 
It’s neist door tae shame that a jiltit lass sh’ud 
droop her head, and gi’e hersel’ awa’, like Jessie 


Na. Jessie Grant has deene her 


“Some ha’e shown mair_ speerit, 


Grant has deene 
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“Ye speak ye kenna what,” big John rejoined, 
“Ist no said in the Buik, ‘ He that loses his life for 
My sake s’all find it’? Ay, sae it is, and it may 
be, when He comes in the cloods, He’ll bring His 
reward wi’ Him, and wha’s head wall look up 
then ?” 

“That’s mair o’ yer preychin’, John,” Elsie 
made retort. “Man, it’s a minister, ye sh’ud ha’e 
been ; J believe in tit for tat.” 


IV. 
Wipow Mackay was dead. Through the long 
days and weary nights Jessie Grant had nursed 
her with a loving care that never once faltered, 
And now her body had gone to the green kirk- 
yard at the foot of the hill. 

A week after the funeral, on an August after- 
toon, Jilted Jessie, who continued to live in the 
white cottage up on the moor, tired with her 
wounted work, went out of doors, and across the 
heath, till she reached the knot of hazels growing 
by the brook. Here she lay down in the cool 
sweet-smelling grass, the trees screening her from 
the sun. 

For an hour or so she rested with eyes tightly 
closed, dreaming dreams of what might have 
been, and then trying to picture what her future 
fate would be. When, at length, she opened her 
eyes and sat up, a tall figure stood before her. 

“A bonnie sicht it said the voice of 
Farmer Law, “you lyin’ there in the grass and 
the peewees overhead. It mindit me o’ a pictur 
inside a buik.” 


Jessie was a modest lass. 


” 
was, 


A deep blush came 
over her face as a vague thought went through 
her mind that her manner perhaps had not been 
quite decorous. 

The young farmer saw the colour in her cheeks, 
aud, taking heart of grace, he sat down by Jessie's 
side, and tried to scize her hand. But Jessie 
drew it back. 

“Na, Kenneth,” said she firmly, but not un- 
kindly. 

“What for no?” he asked. 

“Ye needna speir that,” said she. 
be nae love ’tween you and me.” 

“ There zs love,” he cried. “Ye'’re dear tae me 
as life.” 

Jessie rose to her feet and turned her face away. 
“Dinna speak like that,” she said. “ Ha’e ye no 
had ma answer ower and ower again ?” 

“ Ay, bit time brings changes wi’ ’t,” Farmer Law 
rejoined. “Widow Mackay’s dead noo, and ye 
hae nae duty unto her. Ye’re just as free tae 
mairry me as ony ane c’ud be. Wull ye no dae’t, 
I ha’e niver loo’ed lass bit you.” 

“Tt canna be,” Jessie slowly answered. “ Ye’re 
a rich man, Kenneth, ye ha’e a grand hame for 
wife, and, better far than a’, it’s a guid 
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hert that o’ yours. Bit I’ve nae love left tae 
gie.” 

“Ye surely wunna tell me ye still dote on Mark ? 
Ye daurna say ye loo’e him yet, a feckless scamp 
dead and cauld ?” 

“Yea, I loo’e him still,” she replied, turning 
round again, and looking at the farmer with cold, 
unwincing eyes. 

“Ye’re mad!” said he, somewhat angrily. 

“Tndeed, I may be,” Jessie owned, with a little 
laugh. “ Bit I had ae love to gi’e, and I gave it 
unto him.” 

“Ts’t ‘No’ still tome?” he asked. “I thocht 
it wud be ‘ Ay.’” 

“It’s ‘No, ” she said, speaking gently now. 

“Ye pride yersel’ on bein’ a constant lass ¢” 

“T ha’e nae pride left,” Jessie declared. 

The farmer’s eyes were moist. 
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“ We’re auld frien’s, you and me,” he said. “As 
frien’s we ’ll pairt, wull we no?” 

“Surely, ay,” she answered, holding out her hand. 

He raised it to his lips, she nowise resisting. 
“ Mind this, Jessie,” he said. ‘ Ye’re no the only 
constant ane. Twa can play at that. I might 
live a thoosand year, bit I'd aye be true to you. 
Think weel upon ’t.” 

Having spoken thus, he sadly went his way. 

* * * * * * 

The cottage remains on the open moor, but its 
hearth is cold to-day. Jessie Grant is a nurse in 
the hospital at Eilfin county town, and Kenneth 
Law is still without a wife. Some there are in 
Carglen who think he yet will win Jilted Jessie’s 
love ; others have their doubts ; and the farmer 
himself has lost what slender hope he had. Time 
will settle all, but the years fly meanwhile. 
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PERILS OF MISSIONARY PIONEERING. 


IL—“IN PERILS OF WATERS.” 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, 
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|N outline and in many de- 
tails, the dangers faced 
by the missionary pioneer 
are now just what they 
were in St. Paul’s time. 
Where they differ, it is 
because of the larger 
variety of field and of 
incident possible in our 
own day. Some glimpses 
of those perils, as actu- 
ally encountered by Eng- 
lish missionaries within 
the present century, may 
help us to understand 
the ludicrous inaccuracy 
of fanciful persons who 
represent missionary life as a condition of serene 
security. 

There is the amplest variety in the “ perils of 
waters,” for ocean, lake, and river have all to be 
traversed. At sea the perils are, no doubt, less 
numerous than aforetime. The earlier missionaries 
of the present century did not always find it easy 
to get a ship for their destination. When they 
did, the ship had to sail over seas traversed by 
the men-of-war or privateers of our French or 
Spanish enemies. The first Methodist mission- 
aries to Sierra Leone sailed from Liverpool in 
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1811 in a brig commanded by a pious negro 
Quaker, and manned entirely by negroes from 
America. Twelve days after they sailed they 
had, as their historian says, “a narrow and provi- 
dential escape from a French privateer.” A 
privateer is bad enough ; a pirate is worse. The 
late William Fox, in his account of the Wesleyan 
missions on the West African coast, published in 
the year of the Great Exhibition, has a graphic 
account of an incident which occurred during 
his own voyage home in 1843. They were still 
off the African coast when a vessel flying the 
Spanish flag was seen approaching their barque. 
Its movements were so suspicious that the cap 
tain pronounced the vessel a pirate, and declared 
resistance to be useless. However, all possible 
show suggestive of defence was made as the sus 
picious craft drew nearer and nearer. It came 
on in silence ; men in numbers were seen busily 
employed upon its deck, but there was no hail, 
although its officers were minutely examining 
the barque. 
under its stern, but, apparently daunted by the 
numbers opposed, drew off and went its way, 
to the infinite relief ef those who expected instant 
attack. “Worst of all the perils of the sea,” 
wrote Mr. Fox, “is that of being boarded by a 
pirate.” It is a danger we have happily almost 
outgrown, 


The Spanish vessel passed close 








“The Spanish vessel passed close under its stern.’ 


“Vellow Jack” is scarcely less dreadful than a 
pirate. Bishop Broughton, one of the pioneers of 
Christian work in Australia, on a voyage home in 
1852, met this peril face to face. He came by 
way of Panama, and after leaving the West In- 
dies his ship lost its captain, purser, one engineer, 
and seven or eight men, chiefly by yellow fever. 
The Bishop himself fell ill of bronchitis, and was 
so weak that he could scarcely reach the saloon 
from his cabin. When one of the sailors suecumbed 
to “Yellow Jack,” the Bishop was too weak to 
complete the Burial Service, and had to call in the 
captain’s aid. Within four days he was reading 
the same service over the body of the captain. 
Yet, though himself an invalid, the Bishop did 
not catch the fever. 

From the ordinary perils of the sea the mis- 
sionary is no more safe than other people ; but 
the exigencies of the service often compel him 
to travel where the comparative security of a well- 
found and well-manned ship is out of the question. 
Men like James Chalmers, of New Guinea, pursue 
their work in the face of constant perils by sea. 
The native canoe, however admirably managed, 
is not a haven of refuge in bad weather ; nor yet 
is the mission boat superior to all the hazards 
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of the sea. “Nearly swamped 
crossing the bar,” is the kind 
of casual statement in his 
diary which indicates complete 
familiarity with nearness to 
death. His diary for a day 
in October, 1883, describes 
one of those narrow escapes 
which seem to be almost every- 
day occurrences with this in- 
trepid They were 
starting upon a long journey 
in an open boat, and the canoe 
was heavily laden. As they 
neared the bar, Dr. Chalmers 
saw that any attempt to cross 
would probably end in disaster, 
He called to the men to put 
about. As they did so they 
shipped a quantity of water. 
Looking overboard, he Saw a 
huge crocodile observing with 
evident interest their endeavour 
to avoid being swamped. The 
crew baled vigorously, whilst 
fighting with the strong cur- 
rent, and in the end escaped 
safe to shore, where opinion 
amongst the spectators had 
unanimously agreed they could 
not escape. Dr. Chalmers’s 
particular dread of crocodiles 
must have lent additional gusto 
to this adventure. Another night they found 
themselves outside a river bar, with the wind in- 
creasing and the night looking “ dirty.” To cross 
or not to cross seemed equally dangerous They 
elected to cross, although, if swamped and upset, 
no life could be saved. Their only light was from 
the white foam of the breakers all around; but 
they passed with no other loss than a broken oar. 

From the South Pacific to the far North. 
Bishop Horden used to travel a good deal up 
and down Hudson’s Bay. In the winter he had 
known what it was to be caught on its frozen 
waters with the ice breaking up all round, and 
open 
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narrowly to escape being engulfed. In 
weather the navigation of the bay, with its fre- 
quent storms and its tortuous channels lent to the 
voyage a good deal more excitement than the 
passenger desired. In 1886 Mr. and Mrs. Winter, 
two of his own staff, suffered shipwreck in the 
bay. They were returning to the field from 
furlough in England, when a passage full of 
dangers ended by the ship striking a reef on the 
north-west coast of the bay, near Cape Churchill. 
Their position and their rescue (with its results), as 
described by Mr. Winter in his letter home, show 
what missionary work at the Arctic circle means j— 
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“Qn Tuesday we walked ashore to a wild, 
barren spot, where we had to remain in a state 
of suspense for a fortnight, amid the cold, biting 
winds, hail and snow-storms from the northward 
and eastward. We came on here in an open boat 
in fifty-six hours, and truly thankful we were to 
vet inside a house. The place where we were 
cast ashore is near Cape Churchill, forty miles 
south of Churchill post, so there was no possibility 
of walking there. We had simply to remain until 
succour came. We have lost everything except a 
few boxes containing personal effects. Our pantry 
will be completely empty all through the winter, 
but we trust in God to provide for us. I know 
the Indians will do what they can to help, but 
that will be very little, for many died of starvation 
last winter. ” 

Mrs. Winter 
this experience with her husband. 

Inland Jakes have their perils no less than the 
open sea. Is there, in the whole history of the 
modern mission, a more striking illustration of 
peril, fortitude, and escape than that furnished by 
the fight of Mr. Walker and others across the 
Victoria Nyanza in 1888? The Mohammedans 
had risen, and Uganda was for the time in their 
power. Mr. Walker and Mr. Gordon, with some 
French missionaries and twenty natives (men, 
women, and children) were put on board the 
Church Missionary Society’s boat, the Z/eanor. 
Mr. Walker was left almost without clothing, and 


it should be remembered, shared 


food was scarce. Leaving an island, where they 
had landed to cook, a sudden blow was felt ; then 
the E/eunor rapidly filled and turned over. Five 
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of the boys on board were drowned; the rest 
escaped to the inhospitable shore. A hippopota- 
mus had assaulted the boat. Happily the Zleanor 
was floating bottom uppermost, and on the follow- 
ing day it was brought ashore. At first it seemed 
impossible to patch up the holes; but no aid 
could be looked for from the natives, and escape 
by land was out of the question. Mr. Walker, 
who but a few months before had been a London 
curate, undertook to repair the damage. It was 
done—after a fashion— but, as Mr. Walker wrote : 
“T confess I felt bad as we rowed away from shore, 
miles away from land, thirty-four souls on board, 
and only a pad of tow and dripping to keep the 
water out. The good hand of the Lord was upon 
us. We came on slowly day by day, buying food 
with the Frenchmen’s shells, sleeping in grass- 
built huts at night, or on the sandy shores by 
large fires. What was wetted by the rain was 
soon dried by the sun. After seventeen days of 
this life we came to the Frenchman’s house at 
midnight.” 

The Caspian, like the Victoria Nyanza, has its 
perils. Dr. Bruce, the well-known missionary to 
Persia, had, in 1888, a perilous voyage from Baku 
to Engelli by a small merchant steamer, over- 
crowded by native passengers and overloaded 
with cargo. Hardly had they left port when a 
storm broke. Then the charms of travel mani- 
fested themselves. The boiler leaked ; a part of 
the engine gave way ; the rudder refused to act ; 
and they nearly ran upon a rock. Through this 
storm they came in safety, and then another arose. 
The bulwarks of the little ship were broken, the 
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* Looking overboard, Le suw a huge crocodile.”—p. 148. 
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rain came down in torrents, and the missionaries 
had to accommodate in their cabin (fifteen feet by 
nine) from fourteen to nineteen other passengers. 
This continued for three or four days and nights. 
Then food began to fail, and at last “all hope 
seemed taken away.” The Moslems joined in a 
common supplication. “The tears and cries in 
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with a heavy splash a few feet ahead of the 
canoe ; a few minutes later, and canoe and occu- 
pants would have been crushed. It was with 
thankful hearts that two or three days later we 
left the ice-piled banks behind, which we were 
forced to hug to avoid the strength of the current, 
We were, however, still not without our adven- 




















““A huge block of ice fell with a heavy splash.” 


the cabin,” wrote Dr. Bruce, “were echoed by 
passengers on deck and in the hold, and never did 
[ witness such a scene.” But at the last the 
captain rushed in with the news “The wind has 
gone round to the west!” And they were saved. 

tivers are the highways of some lands, and the 
river journey has its dangers. This is 
especially the case in some parts of China, where 
the hostility of the natives has often given an 
unpleasant variety to the perils of travel by water. 

In North-West America the dangers of such 
travel are not from the natives, but from the 
waters themselves. Bishop Young, of Athabasca, 
describing a journey in his remote diocese in 
1889, gives this picture of an incident by the 
way :—“On one occasion a huge block of ice, 
piled some fifteen feet above the water, fell 


more 





tures, being upset in a strong current and forced 
to abandon the canoe and swim for shore. Our 
canoe started down-stream like a runaway horse 
who has thrown his rider, leaving us in no 
enviable position ; wet through, no food, no 
means of getting a fire, and quite fifty miles from 
the nearest help. We, however, providentially 
recovered it by means of a couple of logs torn 
from a stranded raft, some six miles below the 
scene of our upset.” Adventures such as these 
are the frequent experience of the men who, with 
rare patience, work on year after year in the 
“Great Lone Land.” 

But I have said enough to show that the 
missionary of to-day, like his Apostolic pre- 
decessors, can witness freely of having been 
“in perils of waters.” 



































© what charities does 
the Queen subscribe? 
All readers of the 
daily papers must 
be aware that Her 
Majesty does contribute 
largely to institu- 
tions, but what are they ? 

“I do not see that it is 
any business of yours,” some cap- 
tious critic may exclaim ; “ does it 
not savour too much of inquiring 
into Her Majesty’s private affairs ?” 

By no means ; there is no question whatever of 
such prying. Her Majesty's private life shonid 
be as sacred as that of any other lady, but if Her 
Majesty has subscribed to a charity the committee 
will take care to publish the fact. It will appear 
in their report, and probably in the newspapers 
likewise : such information cannot 
be described as prying into the Queen's private 
affairs. 

Thus in the annual report and list of subscribers 
of the Lifeboat Institution, which anyone may 
purchase for a shilling, it is stated prominently 
that the Queen gives £50 yearly to the funds; 
and, indeed, Her Majesty has subscribed annually 
since about the year 1850. Then there is the 
Maundy Money. Every year the daily newspapers 
publish semething about that. It is an ancient 
Royal Bounty, commenced by Edward III. in 
1363, and the gives alms to as many 
Sup- 
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exes as she is years of age. 
enter on an examination of 
annual reports of charitable institutions and see 
what they tell us. They are very numerous and 
very varied. 

One of the oldest of the hospitals in receipt of 


persons of both 


therefore, we 


pose, 










Royal bounty is Westminster, opposite the Abbey, 
and established as far back as 1719. The report 
makes public the fact that the Queen subscribes 
fifty guineas annually and has also given a dona- 
tion of £100. Then Her Majesty has given £100 
to another great hospital —viz. Guy’s—which was 
founded by a bookseller and publis ier in the 
City of London, named Thomas Gu,’ in 1724. 
The income from the estates of this hospital has 
dropped from £40,000 in 1880 to £21,005 in 1894. 

A third great general hospital to which Her 
Majesty contributes is St. George’s, instituted in 
733. Of this charity the Queen is a Life Governor, 
having given £50 on one occasion, and again £25 
in 1894, besides sending, as she dees to a number 
of hospitals, a quantity of game in season. One 
of the next in order of date is the well-known 


London Hospital in Whitechapel Road. This 
great charity was instituted in 1740, and is 


mainly dependent on voluntary contributions. 
Her Majesty has long felt deep interest in its 
welfare, and has qualified as a Life Governor by 
a donation of at least thirty guineas. Further, in 
1876 a “Queen’s Fund” was raised in connection 
with a visit which Her Majesty paid to the 
hospital to open a new wing of the building, and 
so liberal was the response from the public that 
£23,938 was raised. 

To the Middlesex Hospital also, instituted in 
1745, Her Majesty gave a hundred guineas in 1894, 
and on several occasions she has sent presents of 
cast linen and game for the patients: while to 
King’s College Hospital, founded in 1839, the 
Queen has been a liberal patroness, having given 
£805 in eight donations; to the Royal Free 
Hospital, in Gray’s Inn Road, founded in 1828, the 
sum of £250, with gifts of linen, game, and wine ; 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, £50, with a like 
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sum to the Extension Fund, which brings the total 
up to £305, also presents of game and cast linen ; 
to Charing Cross Hospital, an annual subscription 
of £20, making a total contribution to this charity 
of £1,170 up to 1894, and an annual present of 
game and linen. 

So also to University College Hospital, founded 
in 1833, Her Majesty has contributed £811 10s., 
and to the Great Northern Central Hospital in the 
Holloway Road, London, the Queen has also been 
a benefactor, heading the list of Life Governors, 
which means a donation of thirty guineas. 

Turning now to what may be called the special 
hospitals, Her Majesty has six votes for life for 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables at West Hill, 
Putney Heath, which indicates a donation of thirty 
guineas; and Her Majesty has also given £55 
to the British Home for Incurables at Streatham, 
where she has ten votes. 

Another very old established institution to which 
Her Majesty contributes is Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, Marylebone. This charity was origin- 
ated in 1752, and Queen Charlotte became 
patron in 1810. Since then the hospital has en- 
joyed the patronage of her successors without a 
break. Her Majesty subscribes ten guineas an- 
nually, and has also qualified as a Life Governor 
by paying £50 in one sum. The help of this 
charity is largely extended to patients in their 
own homes, and it further performs a great work 
in training students and nurses. 

A similar hospital, and one which receives 
patients from all parts of the Kingdom, and also 
treats out-patients at their own homes, is the 
Hospital at York Road, Lambeth. This institu- 
tion was founded as far back as 1765, and to it 
the Queen subscribes twenty guineas yearly, and 
has also given a donation of twenty guineas. Yet 
another medical charity of the same kind sup- 
ported by Her Majesty is the Royal Maternity 
Charity of 31, Finsbury Square, which attends 
patients at their own homes. It was instituted 
in 1757, and is probably one of the largest and 
oldest institutions of the same character in exist 

ence. To this charity Her Majesty gives £50 
triennially, her father, the Duke of Kent, having 
also subscribed before her. In this connection 
may also be mentioned Her Majesty’s gift of £3 to 
any mother who is blessed with triplets. 

The Royal Hospital for Women and Children 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road, the oldest institu- 
tion of its kind in London, also receives Her 
Majesty’s support, the Queen subscribing twenty 
guineas annually, and having given in addition a 
special donation of £50. Her Majesty also sub- 
scribes twenty guineas annually to the East 
London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for 
Women at Shadwell, established in 1868. 

A new form of “ touching ” for King’s Evil may 
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be found in the Queen's subscription to an old 
established and somewhat unique institution, 
founded in 1791—viz. the Royal Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary for Scrofula at Margate. To this 
charity the Queen has given £71. Then Her 
Majesty gives to the Seamen’s Hospital Society 
at Greenwich, established in 1821, a hundred 
guineas annually. ‘To the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, founded in 1816, the Queen 
subscribes twenty guineas annually and a gift of 
game and cast linen; the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption receives from Her Majesty annually 
£25 ; while the National Hospital for Consumption 
at Ventnor has received a donation of £105, and 
an annual subscription of £10. A similar institu- 
tion, the National Sanatorium for Consumption at 
Bournemouth, has received £150 in donations ; and 
Her Majesty has also subscribed £200 in three 
donations to the City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, and £225 in 
four donations at different times to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest at City Road, 
London. 

Next to hospitals, Her Majesty subscribes 
largely to orphan asylums of different kinds. 
First stands the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s 
Society at Redhill, Surrey, probably the oldest in 
the country. This institution was founded in 1702, 
and maintains and educates necessitous children 
of those who have once moved in a superior 
station of life. Her Majesty has thirty votes for 
this asylum, ten being as a Life Governor, with a 
donation of fifty guineas, and twenty with an 
annual subscription of ten guineas. To the 
Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead, founded in 
1827, Her Majesty has subscribed ten guineas 
annually since 1839. Also to the Royal British 
Female Orphan Asylum, Stoke, Devonport, in- 
tended for the little daughters of sailors, soldiers, 
and marines, espécially of those who have lost 
their lives in the public service, Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert contributed £250; and to a simi- 
lar institution—the Royal Caledonian Asylum, 
founded in 1815, Waterloo year—Her Majesty 
gives £10 annually; to the Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick, instituted in 1784—when Her 
Majesty’s father, the Duke of Kent, became 
patron—the Queen recently contributed a hundred 
guineas ; and to the Royal School for Naval and 
Marine Officers’ Daughters, Her Majesty con- 
tributes ten guineas annually, and has given a 
donation of a hundred guineas. 

Among other charities of this kind, the Queen has 
contributed to one of the youngest, viz. the Gordon 
Boys’ Home, a donation of £200, and subscribes 
£25 annually ; while to the Royal Albert Orphan 
Asylum, near Bagshot, Surrey, established in 1864, 
Her Majesty has given donations amounting to 
£1405, and, commencing with 1890, an annual 
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subscription of £10; further, in a somewhat 
different institution, the King Edward Ragged 
Schools in Spitalfields, Her Majesty has shown 
interest by sending a splendid contribution of 
fowers and fruit, which was distributed, with gifts 
from members of the Royal Family and other 
donors, among the sick and deserving poor of the 
neighbourhood. To the National Refuges for 
Homeless and Destitute Children Her Majesty 
has sent occasional gifts amounting to £100; and 
for the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, Redhill, 
Surrey, Her Majesty has life presentations, having 
contributed in 1857 and 1871. Moreover, the Queen 
isa subscriber to each of the three Royal Masonic 
Institutions : to the institution for boys, of which 
Her Majesty is Grand Patron, she had subscribed 
to the end of 1894 over £800; the Queen has 
also subscribed liberally to the similar institution 
for girls, of which she is Chief Patroness, and 
where she exercises thirty votes for life ; and to 
the Masonic Benevolent Institution for Aged 
Freemasons and Widows of Freemasons, of which 
she is Vice-Patron, the Prince of Wales being 
Grand Patron and President. For this charity 
Her Majesty has sixty votes. 

Another class of charities now claims attention, 
and indicates how widespread is Her Majesty’s 
philanthropy. These may be called benevolent 
institutions for certain trades and_ professions. 
One of the oldest is the Royal Naval Benevolent 
Society, instituted in 1739, and affording relief to 
distressed officers of the Royal Navy of and above 
ward-room rank (being members), and to the 
widows, orphans, mothers, and sisters of deceased 
members. This old established society—once 
called the Amicable Navy Society—used to hold 
its meetings weekly at a coffee house then, and 
for long after, the centre of much public life 
and interest. The ancient charity has often 
enjoyed royal patronage, and the Queen’s mother, 
the late Duchess of Kent, was one of the con- 
tributors to its funds. During the first year 
of Her Majesty’s reign it was incorporated by 
Royal Charter, the Queen becoming Patroness, 
md she has every year since then subscribed 
£50 to the funds. To the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution, which provides 
a home at Belvedere, in Kent, for aged sailors 
and also grants out pensions all over the country, 
Her Majesty has also contributed, giving a dona- 
tion of £100, and having nineteen votes for the 
charity. In this connection also may be men- 
tioned the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
which was established in 1818, and to which Her 
Majesty has at times given sums of £50. The 
Queen has also endowed a cabin in one of the 
Royal Sailors’ Rests established by Miss Weston in 
connection with “ Miss Weston’s Work in the Royal 
Navy,” and has given Miss Weston permission 
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to use the word “ Royal,” and to name the cabin 
after Her Majesty. 

With regard to other great benevolent societies, 
Her Majesty gives £100 annually to the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund ; a hundred guineas an- 
nually to the Royal Literary Fund—this since 1838 ; 
£50 occasionally to the Newspaper Press Fund ; a 
hundred guineas annually to the Royal College 
of Music; is an annual supporter of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, besides being a life subscriber 
of ten guineas, and was also a subscriber with her 
mother before she came to the throne. Her 
Majesty is also an annual subscriber of £25, with 
separate donations of £50, also £100 and £105 
a few years ago, to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the relief of farmers, 
their wives, widows, and unmarried orphan 
daughters ; while the distressed members of the 
medical profession are cared for by the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College at Eysom, which 
provides pensions for aged medical men and 
widows of medical men in reduced circumstances, 
also a number of foundation scholarships for the 
sous and daughters of medical men. ‘To this 
charity Her Majesty has contributed £225. 

Associations like the Royal Humane Society, 
the Lifeboat Institution, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals also receive the 
(Jueen’s support, Her Majesty subscribing twenty 
guineas annually to the first named, £50 annually 
to the second, and having given a donation of a 
hundred guineas in 1874 to the third ; to this last 
also she has given her countenance and sympathy 
since 1835—indeed, she became Patroness of the 
Society two years before she ascended the throne, 
and in 1840 directed that it should henceforth enjoy 
the privilege of the prefix “Royal” to its name. It 
is to be feared that not every society using that 
distinguished prefix has received the royal per- 
mission to do so; nor, on the other hand, does 
every institution use it to which the Queen sub- 
scribes. 

Of institutions for benefiting the blind Her 
Majesty has not been forgetful, and she has given 
twenty guineas to the London Society for Teaching 
the Blind to Read, which was instituted in 1838, 
and also £25 to the Christian Blind Relief Society, 
instituted in 1843; also to the Royal Blind Pen- 
sion Society, established in 1863, Her Majesty has 
given £50, 

Among other benefactions may be mentioned 
Her Majesty’s support to the Royal Society for the 
Assistance of Discharged Prisoners, to which she 
has given a donation of £20; to the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts the Queen gave £100 in 1851; to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society £100 on 
the occasion of its jubilee in 1854, and £100 to 
the Building Fund in 1867; to the Bishop of 
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London’s Fund a total amount up to 1894 of 
£3,050, and £50 to the Bishop of St. Albans’ 


Fund. These, however, would be called more 
purely evangelistic, than charitable, agencies in 


the ordinary use of the term. 

Thus, then, ‘vhile doubtless the entire list of the 
Queen’s benefactions is not yet exhausted, the 
review of a vast number of Charity Reports and 
newspaper paragraphs affords the interesting in 
formation that Her Majesty subscribes to a large 
number of hospitals and medical charities ; also 
to many orphan asylums and institutions for the 
benefit of children: further, to great national 
charities like the Lifeboat Institution and the 





Humane Society, and also to old established 
benevolent corporations like the Naval and the 
Caledonian Funds. Moreover, the great Mansion 
House Funds which are raised from time to time 
on behalf of some appalling calamity or some 
national need must not be forgotten. 

This idea of national, indeed, as distinct from 
sectional, appears largely to guide Her Majesty in 
the selection of the charities to which she con- 
tributes, and the knowledge that she voluntarily 
gives so much, and so wisely, will forge even 
another link of affectionate regard between Her 
Majesty on the throne and the people over whom 
she has reigned so happily and so long. 


F. M. Howes. 
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‘*Lord, Dismiss Us.”’ 


Words by J. FAwcerr. 








Music by Rev. F. Peer, B.Mus. 


(Vicar of Heslinaton, York.) 
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WHAT PENITENCE MEANS. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON G. R. WYNNE, D.D. 


“Peter remembered the word which Jesus had said to him. 


And he went out, and wept bitterly.” 


(St. MATTHEW xxvi. 75.) 


ND this was a man of some 
forty-five years of age, 

\ and here he was weep- 
| ing, weeping bitterly, 
because he remembered 
some words of Jesus, 
which if he had re- 
membered in time, he 
would not have had 
cause to weep. It is 

e more example of the strange fact that when a 
person is temprte d to sin, and his will consents, or 

is off his guard, the memory of past remorse, 

f warning words, and of Divine promises, seem 
all, for a brief space, blotted from the mind. We 
do not read of Peter that he remembered and 
then sinned, but that he sinned and then remem- 
bered ; and when he remembered his heart nearly 
roke for grief, for he was a man of strong feelings, 
nd his strongest feeling was of love to our Lord. 

From the incident of St. Peter’s penitence, let 
is consider the subject of feelings in religious life, 
ind specially the feeling of penitence. 

And recollect that people differ much in their 
power of feeling, and that the power of feeling 
may be lost. There are some so hardened by 
a coarse or worldly nature, or by long-indulged 
habits of sinning, that their feelings are all blunted. 
This applies both to their religious feelings and to 
domestic atfections. They have seared conscience, 
they have trampled upon love. They never feel 
me moment's joy or grief: all is dull and dead. 
but these are usually wilful sinners, who have 
thrown the rein on their self-indulgence, and given 
way to every impulse except that which is noble, 
aud here is the result. A wife’s death does not 
win from them a tear. The misery of starving 
people at their gate does not make them enjoy the 
ess their well-spread table. The thought of the 
judgment to come, and of their total unreadiness 
toface its terrors, adds not one beat to their pulse. 

This is an extreme case, I grant. Let me take 
different one. It is not only coarse and hardened 
minds that lack all sensitive feeling. Strange to 
say, there are refined and gentle spirits who seem 
at times to find it impossible for them to feel. 
To weep or to rejoice as others do is a luxury 
denied them. 

It is possible that some of my readers have been 
troubled by the thought that deadness of feeling 
such as I describe proves that they have not the 
love of home or the love of God in their hearts. 


You may be filled with the fear that, if you ever 
knew the love of God, you have lost it now. 
Strange questions may haunt you: “ Have I com- 
mitted some unpardonable fault, have I yielded 
too far to my besetting sin, even if it is a sin of 
infirmity? May I have had so much light, and 
made so poor a use of it, that God has turned His 
face from me for ever?” Young Christians are 
sometimes troubled thus. They think that the 
least change in themselves may turn away the 
Father's love ; and one day they are bright, and 
the next day wretched, just as they feel or do not 
a sense of the comfort of God’s love. Some ad- 
vanced Christians (and this is yet more strange) 
sometimes have the same dread. They look back 
on a long past, and find it full of infirmities, quite 
unsatisfactory to their own judgment of what a 
true servant of God should be ; and then, because 
their eyes are fixed on self, and not on the Risen 
Christ interceding for them in boundless love, 
their hearts sink, and they say in gloomy hours, 
“Can it be that I have so badly served my Lord 
that He has grown weary of me?” And into the 
midst of their anxiety, and aggravating it, come 
memories of secret sins committed long ago—sins 
such as few consciences are free from, which seem 
to justify their fears. And “Ah!” they say, “if 
He has left me alone, it is deserved. And yet I 
thought He said ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.’” 

I should wish to bring such persons a word of 
cheer. Why do you say you have no feeling when 
all this sensitive pain and anxiety proves that you 
have? Those who are really past feeling know no 
such trouble as that to which youown. And I can 
say more. Two things may lessen warm feelings 
in true hearts. This first: it may be that much 
feeling in past years may be a cause of the little 
feeling now in such souls. I sometimesthink that 
there is, as it were, a certain amount of emotion 
which each of us can experience in our lives. If 
any of us has had great strain placed on that 
emotion in our earlier life, we may find the store 
exhausted further on. Our most thrilling joys, 
both spiritual and natural, have been enjoyed, our 
bitterest pains have been endured. We have 
come to the state which the poet Southey de- 
scribed for his grandchildren : 

v4 . . The tears that men can weep 


Too near the surface stand in youth, 
In age they lie too deep.” 


I may also encourage some who lament the 
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want of acuteness both in natural and spiritual 
feeling, by reminding them that our temperaments 
ditfer widely. I do not think all the Apostles 
would have had that flow of tears which over- 
whelmed the emotional and impulsive St. Peter. 
St. Thomas might have grieved as truly, hated 
himself as deeply, for his fall, and watched as 
steadfastly afterwards, and yet perhaps he could 
not have wept. After all, tears are not always the 
truest sign of sorrow. If I have two children who 
have joined together to do something which dis- 
pleases me, it is possible that one may throw him- 
self at my feet ina passion of weeping, and may 
go away and do the thing again ; while the other, 
coming to me with dry eyes, may say, “ Forgive 
me, and I will try to do better.” And he does 
try, and does better from that time forward. The 
life of obedience is influenced more by the will 
than the feelings. In St. Peter’s case, for he was 
a man by himself, he seems to have had both the 
feeling and the will, for those tears were not mere 
tears. The Saviour soon after tested his love and 
tried his fortitude, and, in years to come, invited 
him to martyrdom, and he did not shrink. 

And here suffer a caution. If you have little 
feeling of enjoyment of God’s presence, or of grief 
for sin, take care not to draw a false satisfaction 
from what Ihave said. If youhave not St. Peter’s 
warm emotion, have you St. Peter's steadfast 
will? I should be very sorry if my words led any- 
one to say : “Though I do not weep for sin, nor 
feel any joy in God’s favour and pardon, all may 
be well.” For all is not well, but very ill indeed, 
unless your we// is set on pleasing God, and unless 
you use constant prayer for grace to help you to 
doit. Want of feeling may be a sign of +, :ritual 
death. 

[ must not leave this part of the subject without 
warning you, on the other side, that intense feeling 
of remorse, joy, or love is not always a mark of 
a true and lasting work of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart. If someone has felt, under a passionate 
appeal, that his soul was in danger of eternal 
death, and the full salvation of Christ has been 
beautifully described to him, the reaction from 
terror to a sense of perfect security produces 
often the most unspeakable joy. It is the joy of 
unexpected deliverance from the most awful peril. 
But that joy may be a purely selfish one, and may 
not plant in the heart either hatred to sin or 
allegiance to Christ as Master. Therefore both 
sorrow and joy may be misleading. They are 
misleading unless, with the feeling, there is also 
a full surrender of the life to the Lord—a firm 
resistance to every sinful habit. 

And now let us think of the nature of St. 
Peter’s feeling of penitence. It was true peni- 
tence, we may be sure. True penitence may be 
safely studied in the brief description of his case : 








“Peter remembered the word which Jesus had 
And he went out, and wept bitterly,” 


said. 

Was St. Peter filled Were those 
tears wrung from his eyes by the thought, “| 
have ruined my soul; I shall sutfer for this”) 
I feel nearly certain there was nothing of the kind 
in his heart. I do not profess to follow all the 
conflicting emotions which sent him forth into 
the cold moonlit street, a lonely, sorrowing man. 
3ut I am greatly mistaken indeed if fear, or a 
sense of danger, had much to do with St. Peter's 
penitence. 

And if this Le so, and if his was true penitence, 
does it not behove us to try whether we know 


with fear? 


what penitence means? 

We have already seen that the tears which flow 
fast from the eyes of many, when at a revival 
or mission service, impressive truths are taught 
about the awful Day of Judgment and the full 
that a 
terrible fear has been converted into a sense of 
A spiritual storm has passed over 
Sin has 
been looked on as certainly leading to eternal 
death, and sweetly has the message fallen on the 
ear—“ Jesus died tor thee.” The joy of that 
moment is the joy of an infinite relief. But this, 
though a part of penitence, is only a part, and 
that not the most spiritual or the most lasting. 
Penitence is learned, not in the school of my own 
danger, but in the school of my Father’s love, of 
my Saviour’s suffering. In another Gospel, we 
are told, in the description of St. Peter’s tears, 
that, as Jesus passed through the courtyard of 
the high priest’s house, “The Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter. And Peter went out, 
and wept bitterly.” That look, those words, were 
effectual. 

Be sure that penitence, in its true sense, takes 
little note of personal danger. The most accept- 
able penitence and grief for sin may be in the 
As Jesus looks 


atonement of Christ, may only mean 
perfect safety. 
the soul, and the waves have run high. 


heart of one long since forgiven. 
on us, and we look upon Him, the baseness of 
sin becomes more apparent. Repentance is said 
to be “toware God”—it is not a thing whieh 
chiefly regards self. It course, be 
separated from the thought of sin’s consequences 
and the longing for forgiveness, and it usually 
begins thus, but its principle is the thought: 
“ How vile, how hateful, is sin as I see it now, laid 
open before the eye of God! I have dishonoured 
God. I have broken all my promises. I have 
left undone what I ought to have done, and I 
have done what I ought not to have done. My 
God, there is no health in me!” The thought 
that a worthless life has been led by us, and that 
the service which a redeemed child should offer 
to One Whose love has provided all, done all for 
us, has never been done, and that the past cannot 


cannot, of 
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be recalled to be lived in a worthier way, becomes 
deeply painful, quite apart from the thought of 
God’s wrath or His punishment. And “O God, 
cleanse me from this sin,” is our prayer ; “I loathe 
it because it is hateful in Thy sight, and because 
it brought my Saviour to an agonising death.” 

If this is a truer account of penitence, you will 
see one thing more. Penitence is not simply a 
stage in Christian experience. It is not, like a 
gate, to be passed throngh, and then left behind 
for ever. That is what it would be if penitence 
meant only the awakening of a just fear, and only 
the removal of it by the grace of pardon. But 
if repentance be chiefly a feeling of pain at sin 
itself, of growing hatred of it, of shrinking from 
it, of longing to be for ever freed from its tyranny, 
caused by seeing the manifold evils it brings, and 
the great wrong done to the Name and Glory of 
the Lord by its working—then, instead of growing 
less, it will grow more and more as life goes on. 
The more I know of my Father’s and my Saviour’s 
love, the more [ shall mourn for sin which wounds 
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that love. Nay, I shall mourn over it in others 
not very much less than in myself. I shall grieve 
when sin is committed, no matter who it is that 
commits it. I shall come to long for the pure 
Kingdom where sin shall be no more. The more 
I live in the light, the darker will the darkness of 
my own sin show up. And penitence will grow 
as love grows, and as faith grows ; and the day of 
my deepest penitence may be the day of my 
death, if God spares my senses to the last. 

Do you ask for some means to deepen this true 
penitence, and to teach your eyes to weep when 
you offend your Saviour’s love? I will only point 
you to the means which proved so powerful in 
the case of the Apostle: remember the words 
which Jesus has spoken. Be a constant reader 
of the very words of Christ in the Gospels. By 
meditation on His words live in fellowship with 
Him. The words of Jesus, thought of many 
times every day, will keep you out of the wither- 
ing atmosphere of the world, where faith and 
penitence die, like tender plants neglected. 


AWAKENING. 


BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW OF TRINITY,” “THE JUNIOR DEAN,” 


“THE MASTER OF ST. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PHILIPPA BURNS HER 
BOATS. 

ESTER SMITH was as 
good as her-word ; she 
ealled for Pirilippa at 
eight o'clock the next 







morning to take her 
down to breakfast. 

She had been work- 
ing sinee five, and she 
was looking pinched 
and pale, Philippa 
thought as she walked 
y beside her down the 
corridor, and her hands, she noticed, trembled. 
She was wondering whether she should look like 
Hester Smith when she had been up two years. 

“Ts it necessary for you to get upso early ?” she 
asked her, as they went down the stairs together. 
“Couldn’t you get in eight hours work a day if 
you began at seven? I’m sure you look as if two 
hours more sleep would do you good.” 

Hester shook her head. “I should never get 
through my work in eight hours,” she said with a 
sigh. “It takes me longer than other girls; I 
couldn’t do with less than ten hours in term, and 
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eight—I seldoin do less than eight hours a day 
—during the vacation.” 

The hall was already pretty full when Philippa 
and her friend went in, and it was some time 
before she could find a vacant seat at a table 
The girls were all watching her, she felt, as she 
went down the long hall, and some of them 
were siniling at her awkwardness, but none of 
them offered to give her a seat. 

“There is room at my table,” Hester Smith 
whispered. “It is the third-year table, but there 
is generally room: there is always a vacant seat 
beside me.” She spoke sadly. Philippa could 
not think why that vacant seat should move 
her: but sat down in it thankfully, and tried 
to eat her breakfast. There was a lump in her 
throat when she sat down that would not let her 
swallow a mouthful. With all those critical eyes 
upon her, she felt underbred and out of place ; 
she was glad to get up and hurry away to her 
first university lecture. 

It was a science lecture, and there were nearly 
as many girls present as men, and they took all 
the best seats. The novelty of the scene made 
Philippa look up from her note-book once or twice 
during the lecture, and she noticed—she could not 
help noticing—that, while the girls were intent 
taking notes, the men were whispering together 
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and laughing: the girls were much more in 
earnest than the men. 

On her way back from lecture she met two or 
three of the girls who had come up to her room 
the night before, and when she nodded to them as 
they passed they did not return her timid greet- 
ing; they looked the other way. Philippa was 
so mortified she could not keep the tears out 
of her eyes; she hated to be cut. She could not 
think why they cut her. They had only met her 
a few hours ago, and they knew nothing about 
her. When they found out about the shop—the 
apothecary’s shop in the High Street, where she 
used to do the silver-coating—of course they would 
cut her, as they cut poor Hester Smith, and give 
her a wide berth at table; they would not think 
she was good enough to associate with them. 

While Philippa was indulging in these foolish 
reflections, when she ought to have been thinking 
of that science lecture she had just left, Hester 
Smith overtook her. 

“Tam so glad that you come out at the same 
time that I do,” she said ; “I always have to walk 


back alone. It will be so nice to go back to- 
gether.” 


She had already appropriated Philippa. 

“Did you see those horrid girls who came up 
into my room last night ?” Philippa asked her on 
their way back. “They did not take the least 
notice when I nodded to them. I was never cut 
so directly in my life !” 

“It was not a cut,” Hester hastened to ex- 
plain. “The girls at Newnham never notice each 
other if they meet in the street ; it is one of the 
rules. There is no hand-shaking or kissing either 
during term ; only when they come up or go down. 
They have dropped all kinds of greeting at the 
women’s colleges.” 

“Then I think it is very horrid! I shall never 
be able to get on without 
hope you won’t mind my hugging you sometimes, 
Hester ?” 

“No; oh, no,” Hester said eagerly, with the 
stdden colour in her face, and the tears springing to 
hereyes. No one had kissed her when she came 
up this term, and no one but Miss Girdlestone 
had shaken her by the hand. 

Miss Girdlestone was the Principal of Clare 
Hall, and she shook hands with all the girls 
when they came up. She welcomed them all 
hack to Newnham with the same kind words, 
the same genial greeting : she made no difference. 
It was not the individual student, it was the 
honour of the college, that concerned her; and the 
honour of Newnham had been most frequently 
upheld by the humblest students. 

Philippa’s box, with her-things from home, had 
come when she got back to Newnham, but she did 
not unpack it until night. There had been no 


someone to hug. I 
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preparations made for her leaving home, no Setting 
ready of dainty garments for weeks beforehand ; 
everybody's time had been too much taken up 
getting Andrew’s things ready, to have a moment 
to spare for hers. 

Lucia had packed the box ; she had put in her 
sister’s old gowns, and her shabby hats, and some 
disreputable boots and gloves she had found lying 
about, and a jacket she had already worn three 
winters, 

“T ought never to have come up!” Philippa 
said almost fiercely, as she stuffed the shabby 
things back into the box. “ This is no place for me: 
[ ought to have stayed at home and taught the 
infant butchers and bakers of Meldreth ; I might 
have earned twenty pounds a year—and my tea,” 

She dragged the trimmings off the hats before 
she put them back. She would not have had any 
of the girls at Newnham see those tawdry feathers 
and flowers for the world. 

“If they are quite plain,” she said, “it does not 
matter how shabby they are; there will be no 
pretence about them.” 

The burning of those feathers and flowers that 
she had once loved soothed her feelings immensely. 
There was a fire blazing in her grate, and she 
stuffed them in between the bars one by one, 
and watched them curl and disappear up the 
chimney with inward satisfaction. 

A girl came in while she was thus engaged, and 
remarked the pungent odour of burnt feathers. 

“ What are you doing ?” she said, sniffing. 

“T’m burning my boats,” Philippa said, with a 
smile, a smile and a sigh ; “I’m cutting myself off 
from my old life. IL cannot go back now, if I 
would.” 

“They must have been very unpleasant boats,” 
the girl said, making a wry face. “ I should think 
the sooner you burnt them the better.” 

Philippa did not stop with burning the feathers 
and flowers on her old hats ; she tore the trimmings 
off her frocks, the bits of velvet and braid, the 
frills and furbelows and bows of ribbon that her 
soul had once delighted in. She loathed them 
now: she looked back with a sort of wonder that 
she could ever have loved them -a wonder and 
scorn at her o!d self. 

She remembered quite well, as she stuffed the 
shabby finery into the fire, how proud she had 
been of those cherry coloured bows, with what 
pride she had pinned them on before the looking- 
glass in her bed-room at home, and how impatient 
Lucia had got at being kept waiting for her tum 
at the glass. (There was only one glass between 
them, and Lucia usually took up the lion’s share.) 

She had been going to a party the night she 
pinned the bows on her gown, and a “ young 
gentleman from the bank” was present, and she 


had made a conquest. “The young gentleman 
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from the bank” had written to her two or three 
times since that evening (she had the letters in 
her desk), and he had sent her flowers. Philippa 
stuffed the letters into the fire after the bows. 
She had done with these things : parties —cherry 
coloured bows—gentlemen from the bank—she 
had renounced them all! 

She had abjured the vanities of life. Hence- 
forth there was nothing before her but work— 
work spelt with a capital “W.” It is always 
spelt with a capital “W” at the women’s colleges. 

She was going to be dreadfully in earnest, she 
told herself, as she stood before her glass and 
puckered her smooth, girlish face into hard lines. 
The looking-glass in her college room was of 
modest dimensions (they abjure the vanity of 
mirrors at Newnham), and it was rather high up. 
Philippa was such a little thing—only five feet 
gomething—she had to stand on tip-toe to get a 
glimpse of her face at all. 

It was a face deserving of more than a passing 
glimpse. It was not a wax-doll kind of face, with 
a pink-and-white simper. There was no simper 
at allon it as Philippa stood on tip-toe frowning 
at herself in the glass, and giving herself a quite 
unnecessary “ragging.” 

It was much too serious for her years, and it 
was too pretty, frown as she would, for a natural 
science student—a girl who passed her days amid 
the smells of a laboratory, and thought of nothing 
but morphology and chemistry from morning till 
night. A quick, bright face, with a rapid coming 
and going of expression, of movement, of colour, 
and sensitive lips that quivered while they smiled. 

She brushed her hair off her face impatiently, 
as she stood before the glass frowning, and won- 
dering what she could do to keep it straight, 
to get the curl out of it—the curl that Andrew 
objected to. It was pretty chestnut hair, and it 
had a distracting way of curling about her fore- 
head, and twisting into little rings over her ears. 
No amount of brushing would smooth the ob- 
streperous curls out, and make them lie straight. 
Her eyes were like her hair, rather difficult to 
subdue. They were not shy blue eyes, with 
downeast drooping lids—as if the timid little 
owner could not say “ Boh!” to a goose—indeed, 
they were not blue at all; they were a disputable 
colour between blue and grey, and*they were full 
of impatient light, with a direct look in them that 
was almost defiant. 

With such a face and such eyes, it did not seem 
much use Philippa burning her boats. She could 
not make herself less attractive if she had gone 
about in sackcloth. 

The undergraduates made room for her at 
lectures, and stood aside for her to pass out first 
as if she had been a princess ; and when she ran 
Into St. Gregory’s, as she very often did when she 
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came out of lecture, on her way back to Newnham, 
the men who were at work in their rooms came to 
their windows and looked after her as she crossed 
the court. It was remarkable how many men 
had occasion to jump up from their work or their 
lunch, and look out of their window at the very 
moment that Pippa passed. 

She wore a severe little black sailor-hat, and 
the dowdiest of frocks, and her boots and gloves 
were hardly to be described by the word “shabby.” 
But ber meagre toilet made no difference in 
the eyes of the admiring undergraduates of St. 
Gregory's. Perhaps they did not observe it. It 
is only women who look at clothes. 

Pippa used to run into her brother’s rooms after 
lecture, to see how he was getting on, if he had 
got anything for lunch, and—if the truth must be 
told—to see if he had been working. She had 
bought him a bundle of quill pens, and a bottle 
of blue-black ink, and a packet of scribbling-paper, 
and set them out in the most attractive way on 
a table near the window—a table that need not be 
disturbed for his lunch. 

There was no excuse whatever for his not 
working. Pippa looked sharply at the table by 
the window whenever she went into his room, and 
she remarked that the scribbling-paper did not 
sensibly diminish, and that the pens were not 
thrown about. Andrew had a habit of scattering 
his things about when he was at work. 

There was a smell of tobacco smoke in the room 
when she ran in one day ; she could not see him at 
first through the cloud that was hanging about 
him. When he emerged from the mist she saw 
he was looking white and seedy, as if he had been 
up all night, and his morning toilet had not been 
completed. He was wearing a pair of slippers 
that she had worked for him, and his throat was 
innocent of collar, and his hair—he had beautiful 
fair hair that fell in waves and curls over his 
forehead—was tossed back as if it had dropped 
the acquaintance of the comb. 

She need not have been anxious about his lunch, 
for his breakfast things had not yet been cleared 
away. 

“Oh, Andrew, you ’ve not been to lecture this 
morning! This is the third lecture you have 
missed this week ; and you are only just up! 
You have been sitting here all the morning 
smoking that beastly tobacco that you promised 
mother you would give up!” 

He did not answer her at once; he stirred the 
fire viciously, and took two or three whiffs at 
a short pipe that he was “ colouring,” and his 
handsome boyish face flushed darkly. 

“T wish you’d mind your own business, Pip,” 
he said, sulkily ; “I don’t know what you want 
spying round here. Why can’t you stay in your 
own college, without coming here at all hours of 
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the day, when you are not wanted? It’s un- 
pleasant to have a girl running in at all hours. 
This is a man’s college, not a woman’s college. 
I think it’s a great pity you ever came up.” 

“Oh, Drury !” 

She had come over to him, and was standing 
beside the fireplace looking at his pale face and 
shaking hand. 

“Hang it! I’m not going to be preached to, 
he said impatiently ; “I wish you’d go away with 
your ‘Oh, Drury’s!’ and leave me to myself. [ll 
sport my oak another time when I hear you coming 
up the stairs.” 

“There ’ll be no need for you to sport your oak,” 
she said, with a little catch in her voice. “I won't 
come here again, dear, if you don’t wish it. But 
while I’m here I must speak. You must listen to 
me just this once ; I can’t see you missing your 
lectures, and neglecting your work, wasting all 
your beautiful opportunities—oh, you will never, 
never have such opportunities again !—and letting 
the term slip by, without speaking. Lying in 
bed when you ought to be out at lectures; smok- 
ing and drinking, and sitting up late of nights 
playing cards 
don’t tell me: 
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your head wouldn’t ache, and your poor hand 
wouldn’t shake, if you hadn’t been drinking—] 
know all about it. I know you never loge g 
chance of playing cards. You should think of 
mother, Drury—poor mother! Oh, you dont 
know what sacrifices she is making to keep you 
here, and how she is counting upon you! [If you 
knew, you wouldn’t disappoint her. You were 
always mother’s boy, Drury ; she never cared for 
It would break 
her heart if you were to disappoint her —-” 

“Who talks of disappointing her?” he said, 
interrupting her almost fiercely, but with a quiver 
of tenderness and reproach ia his voice. 

Pippa had touched the one chord in his nature 
that was safe to respond. 

“You are making a great fuss about nothing, 
Pippa. I shall be all right. I was up late last 
night at a wine in a man’s rooms, and I overslept 
myself this morning. Girls don’t understand these 
I shall be sure to get my degree all right: 
you need not trouble about me. Missing a lecture 
or two doesn’t matter; you know I can work as 
well as anyone, if I stick to it. If I were sure of 
that ‘Scissor-Grinders’, Id stick to it in earnest; a 
fellow can’t work with all these things in his head. 
T had to fill up half a dozen forms yesterday, and 
get my tutor to sign them. It isn’t sucha pleasant 
thing asking a tutor to sign charity papers and 
write testimonials. You don’t know 
what a lot of unpleasant questions he 
asks; and there’s all that beastly rub- 
bish set down about the shop, and what 
we ’ve all got to live upon. If I hadn't 
got these things bothering me, I could 
work well enough. It’s filling up those 
wretched forms that takes it out of me, 
and going round with a petition like a 
pauper. I’m sick of the whole businegs 
already! Of course, I can’t expect you 
to understand these things.” 

He spoke with an injured air, as if he 
had a grievance. Pippa’s conscience was 
pricked ; she thought she had nisjudged 


Lucia or me as she cared for you. 


things. 


him. 

“Oh, yes, J know, Drury,” she said 
hastily; “I know exactly what it 
means.” 


She might have said more. She might 
have told him that she had never known 
anything but meanness, and smallness, 
and meagreness all her life ; that she had 
been having a struggle with Fate as long 
as she could remember. 

She was only a little thing, but Fate 
had been worsted already. She had 
wrung a hundred and fifteen pounds 4 
year from its reluctant hand. The 
struggle was not over yet ; it had only 
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just begun ; she had not got all she wanted yet— 
not nearly all 

As she went down the narrow, twisting staircase 
that led from Drury’s garret to the floor below, 
she stopped to wipe her eyes; she did not want 
the man who “kept” on the floor below to see 
that she had been crying. She wished that she 
could change places with Drury as she went down 
the stairs. If she could only have cut off her own 
head, and screwed it on in the place of his, all would 
have gone well ; there would have been no trouble 
about the scholarship ; he could have snapped his 
fingers at the Scissor-Grinders’. 


CHAPTER V. 
GAGE ROKEWODE. 

Wuen Philippa reached the landing below, she 
heard a man coming up the stairs. The staircase 
was so ridiculously narrow and twisty that only 
one person could go up or come down at a time ; 
she waited at the top for the man to pass ; it was 
the only thing to do. 

The staircase had been built four hundred years 
ago, and had all the faults and virtues of its time ; 
it was narrow and dark, and steep and inconveni- 
ent, but it had answered its purpose for over four 
hundred years. It was no nearer being worn out 
now—though it had echoed to the tread of count- 
less generations of undergraduates—than it was 
then. It was likely to last another four hundred 
years, until the college tumbled down or was 
rebuilt. The broad balusters were of oak, and 
the panelling of the walls was of oak, and the 
stairs were of oak. With long use and wear—not 
with bees-wax ; bees-wax is used very sparingly 
in college buildings—they had all. grown black 
together. 

The doors of the men’s rooms that opened on to 
the landing were of black oak two or three inches 
thick, as hard as brass, and as likely to wear out. 
The old narrow doorways were so low that the 
men had to stoop when they went beneath them, 
and the floor was warped, and of different levels. 
The landing was lighted by a narrow pointed 
window with a deep splay at the sides to make 
the most of the light, and beneath it was a 
locker, where the man who lived on the landing 
kept his coals. The present tenant did not keep 
his coals there: the locker was full of wine. The 
lid was open, and Philippa could see the wine in 
it as she stood on the landing waiting for the man 
to come up. The locker was nearly full; it 
looked as if some wine had just been packed in, 
and there were a lot of empty bottles outside the 
door of the room, waiting to be carried away. 

The man came up the stairs humming the air of 
a popular song ; he came up two stairs at a time. 
He was a big, tall fellow, with broad shoulders 
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and a handsome sunburnt face. 
singing when he saw Philippa standing at the top 
of the stairs. 

There was no reason for him to blush when he 
saw Philippa standing there, waiting for him to 


He stopped 


come up and get out of her way. It was he 
who blushed, not she Students of the women’s 
colleges seldom blush; if they once began, they 
would have to go on blushing all through the 
term. They accept things as they are more 
quickly than men; they get over the embarrass- 
ing preliminaries with greater readiness. Perhaps 
they do not all find them embirrassing. 

It might have been the sight of that open 
wine locker at the top of the stairs, bristling with 
bottles of champagne that Philippa could not 
help seeing, that brought that unusual glow into 
Gage Rokewode’s face. 

“Hang it! why hasn’t the gyp closed that 
locker ?” he growled to himself inwardly. 

It was too late to close it now. The girl had 
seen it; she saw everything with her sharp 
young eyes; nothing was lost upon her. She 
knew quite well, without anyone telling her, 
that he had had a wild revel in his rooms last 
night. 

“T have been up to see Andrew,” she said, 
when he stood beside her on the landing; she 
did not attempt to go down, and she did not stand 
aside to let him pass. “He has not been out this 
morning ; he has missed his lectures and chapel. 
He says he was up late last night. Do none of 
the men who are up late of nights go to lectures 
or chapel in the morning, Mr. Rokewode ?” 

There was a little impatience in her voice, im- 
patience and bitterness; and he could see, as she 
stood in the light of that narrow window, that 
she was keeping the tears back from her eyes 
with an effort. 

“T’m afraid not,” he answered, with a little 
amusement in his tone. “Very few men turn up 
at early chapel, and there is no rule about the 
lectures : they go or stay away as they like. I’m 
afraid the greater number stay away.” 

He spoke from his own experience. He had 
seldom been inside a lecture-room after the 
first week of term. He had no interest in 
lectures; he had won a scholarship, the senior 
scholarship of his college, and he would get his 
degree all right by-and-by; there was nothing 
for him to work for. 

“Perhaps to the greater number it does not 
matter so much,” Philippa said bitterly, “but it 
is everything to Andrew. He cannot afford to 
waste his time. So much depends upon his work. 
Oh, if you knew how much, you would not take 
him away from it!” 

The words slipped out, and they sounded like a 
reproach ; and she looked round involuntarily as 
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she spoke at the empty champagne bottles on the 
tloor. 

She was dreadfully ashamed of herself a mo- 
ment after; she would have given anything to 
call the words back. She had no right to tax this 
man, almost a stranger to her, with leading her 
brother astray. 

“T'm sorry,” he said, not attempting to defend 


“ She took in the situation as she came up.’ 


himself, “I’m sorry if I’ve kept him away from 
his lectures. I had some men in my room late 
last night, and he was one of them; but 1 will 
not ask him again, if you think it takes him 
away from his work.” 

“Of course it takes him away from his work,” 
Philippa said reproachfully ; “he cannot sit up 
late drinking wine, and be fit for his work the 
next morning. He has never been used to any- 
thing of the kind ; he has always kept such early 
hours. Mother would never let him be out of 
bed after ten. He is so young—and so easily led 
—and-—and she is so anxious about him——” 

Her tears brimmed over; they would be kept 
back no longer. 

“T am very sorry,” he said humbly. It was 
very awkward for him. How should he know that 
the undergraduate who “kept” above him had 
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only been used to the humbler walks of life; that 
he had never been accustomed to the ways of rich 
men; that he could not drink a bottle of cham- 
pagne without feeling the ill effects of it the next 
morning? “I’m very sorry indeed; I hope 
there’s no mischief done. <A lecture or two won't 
matter very much, if he works hard for the rest 
of the term. I’ll try to keep him up to it, ] 
promise you. I'll do what [ can; 1’m reilly 
awfully sorry !” 

Gage Rokewode was very much in earnest ; the 
sight of Philippa’s tears moved him dreadfully ; 
he could not bear to see a girl ery. He would 
willingly have smashed every one of those bottles 
of wine in the locker, and let the champagne flow 
down the stairs, if that would have been any 
comfort to her. 

“T ought not to have spoken like this, Mr, 
Rokewode,” Philippa said penitently, dabbing her 
wet eyes. She was ashamed that he should see 
her tears; she felt her cheeks growing hot, and 
she hung her head ; she could not keep her voice 
quite steady as she spoke—she could not keep a 
quiver out of it. “Iam so anxious about Drury, 
[I could not help speaking. He is my only 
brother, and we all expect so much of him. We 
thought he was going to do such great things 
here, and when I see him wasting his tine—I—I 
can’t help being angry. I am so foolish about 
things ; I am only a girl, you know—I can’t take 
things coolly, as men do.” 

She gave him her hand as she went down the 
stairs, and smiled at him through her tears. 

“T hope you will forgive me, and think no more 
about it,” she said softly. 

“Forgive you? I shall have to forgive myself 
rather,” he said, holding her hand while he spoke, 
“but I promise—if that will be any comfort to you 
—it shall not happen again.” 

Mrs. Potts came up-stairs with her basket and 
her shawl and her umbrella as they were talking, 
and saw them standing there. They had to stand 
aside on the narrow landing to let her pass. She 
did not come up the stairs quickly—not two at a 
time—and she took in the situation as she came 
up, and leered at them cunningly out of the cor- 
ners of her greedy old eyes as she disappeared 
into Rokewode’s room. 





Philippa went down the stairs into the court 
below with a dreadful consciousness that the bed- 
maker had seen that ridiculous episode on the 
landing—the appeal for forgiveness, the hand- 
clasping, and the tears—and that she had drawa 
her own horrible conclusions. 

She had always hated Mrs. Potts, and she hated 
her now more than ever. It would be all over the 
college, she told herself ; the hatefu!, Jeering old 
thing would make the worst of it. She would 
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repeat the words she had heard—and a great dea? 
more—to every man on the staircase. Mrs. Potts 
always talked about “her gentlemen” as she 
cleared away the men’s meals; she raked up all 
the tittle-tattle of the college for their benefit. 

Philippa could not forgive herself for making a 
“scene.” Lf Andrew had only overheard that little 
conversation on the landing, he would have packed 
up his things and gone away. He would not have 
stayed at St. Gregory’s to be laughed at, for every- 
one in the college to know that he had never tasted 
champagne in his life before, and that he was 
accustomed to be sent to bed at ten o'clock. He 
was so ridiculously thin-skinned that he could not 
bear to be laughed at. He wanted to be thought 
a fine gentleman. He shivered at the recollection 
of the “shop,” and that hateful old pestle and 
mortar. 

If there was anything in life he was thankful 
for-—deeply thankful—it was that the secret of 
the pill, the great heal-all that had come as “a 
boon and a blessing to men,” was lost, irremedi- 
ably lost. 

Philippa walked back to Newnham, feeling 
limp and miserable. She had forgotten all 
about her morning’s lectures when she got there 
—and she had left her notes behind her in her 
brother’s room. She could not have gone back 
to St. Gregory’s to fetch them for the world. 

When Philippa came back to Newnham after 
that interview something happened. A girl was 
going round collecting subscriptions for some 
object connected with the college games—a fives 
court or something of the kind. Maria Maple 
had been chosen to go round, as she had the 
character of being a capital dun. She would not 
take a denial. She had chosen the time when 
all the girls were gathered in the common room 
for some college meeting, and before the meeting 
began Maria went round for subscriptions. 

As it was early in the term, most of the girls 
were flush of money, and some of them put down 
their names for quite handsome amounts. There 
was silence in the room while Maria went from 
one to the other, and occasionally there was a low 
murmur of applause when any unusually liberal 
sum was put down. The girl sitting next to 
Philippa, an Australian heiress, put down her 
name for five pounds. 

“Now, Miss Clay, it is your turn,” Maria Maple 
said, in her strident voice. “ How much shall I put 
you down for—the same ?” 

The girls sitting near laughed, and Philippa 
flushed scarlet. She was trembling all over ; the 
girls were all looking at her—she felt their eyes 
upon her. If she gave the only little gold piece 
in her slender purse, they would still laugh at her. 
While Maria stood there impatiently tapping the 
list in her hand... Philippa made up her mind. 
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“If I were as rich as Miss Wybrow ”—Miss 
Wybrow was the Australian—“ I would gladly give 
you the same, and more,” she said in a voice that 
could be heard all over the room ; “but I am only 
a poor scholar. I have come up on charity, and 
my friends are too poor to help me. My-father 
kept a chemist’s shop in a country town, and my 
sister gets her living as a daily governess. When 
you know this, you will see that I have no money 
to spare.” 

Philippa’s cheeks were glowing, and her eyes 
were shining, and there was a thrill in her voice 
that touched some of the girls, and made others 
titter. Maria smiled superciliously, and went on 
to the next ; but Philippa was no longer afraid of 
Maria. 

“You dear!” Hester Smith said, when she 
went into Philippa’s room after the meeting. 
“You brave little soul! I never heard anything 
so splendid !” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN. 
THERE were many excuses to be made for Andrew 
Clay. He was out of his element at St. Gregory’s ; 
everything was new to him, and he had no 
strength of mind —he was as malleable as putty. 

Perhaps he had no business to come up to Cam- 
bridge. He ought to have stuck to his pestle and 
mortar. A great many young men come up to 
Cambridge every year who have no business there, 
who would have done better to have stayed away 
—to have stuck to the paternal counting-house 
or farm, to their ploughing, or their baking, or 
brewing, as the case might be. If they come up, 
if their friends are so fond or so foolish as to 
make tremendous sacrifices in order to send them 
to the University, the least. they can do is to reap 
the advantages gained at such cost. 

Andrew Clay was no better nor no worse than 
the ordinary run of raw freshmen coming up from 
country grammar schools. He was thrown among 
men of a different rank in life from those he had 
been accustomed to, and he had already begun to 
copy their manners. University life placés men, 
notwithstanding all inequalities of fortune, upon 
the same level. Andrew had been a day boy at 
Meldreth, and had been looked down upon by the 
boarders ; every boy in the school knew that his 
father was the ’pothecary in the High Street. 
The boarders, with that delightful pleasantry that 
characterises school-boys, used to call him “ Jalap” 
sometimes, or “ Epsom Salts ;” they missed no op- 
portunity of reminding him of his “vulgar” origin. 

At Cambridge this was all changed. He was 
a gentleman among gentlemen; he was on an 
equality with the best-born undergraduate in the 
University. Andrew was a poor-spirited fellow : 
he had not the courage to own that he was a poor 
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man; he was dreadfully afraid that the men 
should find out he was not as rich as themselves. 
He was ready to do anything to cover up his 
poverty, and his ignorance, and his low breeding. 
His sudden elevation had turned his head. 

He wanted to be in the best set, to do exactly 
what other men were doing. He hated his poverty. 
Oh! how he hated it, and all the mean shifts of 
the life he had been accustomed to. 

There had been a mistake somewhere. Perhaps 
the mistake was his mother’s ; she ought never to 
have sent him to Cambridge. 

There were so many things Andrew wanted to 
do that first term that he could not do, that his 
poverty would not let him do, and the disap- 
pointment and humiliation sometimes seemed 
unendurable. 

“Tf I don’t get that ‘Scissor-Grinders’’ I shail 
‘go down,” he said to himself, moodily, when he 
had to refuse to join a college club because he 
had no money to pay the subscription. “I shan’t 
stay up here to be made a mark of, and looked 
down upon by every fellow in the college. I shall 
throw it all up if the Scissor-Grinders, or the 
Pincushion-Makers, or some of those beastly 
City Companies, don’t come down with some- 
thing handsome.” 

The club that Andrew had refused to join was 
his college boat club. He would have given any- 
thing to have joined it. He loved boating above 
everything. He was a capital oar, and weighed 
eleven stone. He would have got into his college 
boat for certain, and rowed in the Lents and won 
his colours. He thought upon these things as he 
wandered moodily upon the river bank, watching 
the freshmen being tubbed, and the eights going 
down the river, and the coaches screaming them- 
selves hoarse on the tow-path. All sorts of de- 
lightful visions floated before his eyes as he 
wandered alung the bank, with the shouts of the 
coaches in his ears and the dull rhythmic beat of 
the oars—visions of the silver cups he would have 
won, and the victories he would have achieved 
for:his college. 

The boat captain saw him fuming on the bank 
ene day,-and got hold of him. He was always on 
the look-out for likely oars, and he measured 
Andrew with his practised eye ina moment. He 
liked the squareness of his shoulders, and the 
look of his arms, and his blue eyes, and his yellow 
hair. He believed in the Saxon type, in the fire 
and enthusiasm and strength and pluck that go 
with it. He had not mistaken his man. Andrew 
had all these qualifications, and he was a goodly 
fellow to look at. He was throwing himself away 
wandering aimlessly on the tow-path, when he 
ought to have been in his college boat. 

“T say, haven’t you been tubbed yet?” the boat 
captain cried out to him in his cheery voice. 
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Andrew hung his head, and flushed painfully ; 
he was dreadfully self-conscious. 

“ No—o,” he said, stammering; “ I- 
belong to the club.” 

“Oh, hang it! you ought to Lelong to it, You’d 
make a capital oar. If I don’t take out the boat, 
I’ll tub you myself to-morrow afternoon. Mind 
you are here at the boat-house at two, sharp!” 

Andrew went back to his college with his blood 
tingling in his veins. His visions were going to 
be realised, after all. There could be no question 
about his joining the boat club now. The captain 
had invited him to join, and he was going to tub 
him himself. It was no little thing to be tubbed 
by Conybeare. He was not only captain of the St. 
Gregory’s boat club, but he was a Blue. He had 
rowed for the University against Oxford twice, 
and he had brought his college May boat to the 
head of the river. 

Freshmen spoke with bated breath of Conybeare. 
They worshipped him as a hero. There was not 
aman at St. Gregory’s who would not have changed 
places with Andrew for the honour of being 
tubbed by Conybeare. 

Whatever else he did without, Andrew made up 
his mind he must join the boat club. He thought 
it could be managed witucut making any special 
appeal to his mother. He was not sure that it 
would have been any use making an appeal to 
her. She would have told him, in the first place, 
that she had not got the money to pay his 
subscription, or to pay for his boating outfit, his 
flannels and blazer and such things as were 
indispensable ; or meet the increased charge in 
his college bills for training halls, and breakfasts 
and luncheons. These things were quite beyond 
her. He knew all that without writing ; he 
knew, too, that she would remind him that he 
had come up to Cambridge to work, not to play; 
that she had not made these sacrifices for him in 
order that he should spend his time on the river 
when he ought to have been occupied with his 
books. 

Philippa had offered to help him out of the 
money she had won by her scholarship at Newn- 
ham. She had offered to pay his subscription 
to the boat club and the bill for his boating 
things. He did not like to take her money, but 
she had been so eager about it. She wanted to 
see him taking his place with the rest ; she would 
be so proud of him in his college blazer. He 
would be a credit to her at Newnham. She 
would point him out to the other girls in his 
college eight on the river. “Look!” she would 
say, “look! that is my brother; that is Drury. 
Isn’t he splendid ?” 

She used to point him out to all the girls at the 
High School, he remembered, when he rowed in 
the school fours at Meldreth. He used to stroke 
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the four at the school sports, and Philippa would 
bring all her High School girls down to the river 
toseehim. There could not be any harm in taking 
her at her word, as she had set her heart upon it. 
It would be as much for her benefit as for his. 

He put his name down among the members of 
the boat club when he got back to 
his college, and he paid a visit to 
an eminent firm of outfitters who 
supply undergraduates with the 
latest novelties in athletic attire. 
He chose these particular out- 
fitters, Messrs. Moss and Ben- 
jamin, as their representative had 
waited upon him in his rooms a 
great many times during his brief 
residence at Cambridge, with the 
“sweetest things in weskits ”—he 
called them “ weskits ”—and was 
apparently languishing for his 
esteemed patronage, which he had 
hitherto w ithheld. 

Andrew ordered not only the 
boating things that were neces- 
sary, but a suit of clothes that 
was unnecessary —at least, that 
he could have done without: an 
evening suit. 

If he went in for boating, he 
reasoned with himself, when he 
attempted to justify the expendi- 
ture, he would have to join in lots 
of things, like other men. He could 
not always decline things because 
he had no evening clothes. He 
would be obliged to have them 
sooner or later. Besides, Moss and 
Benjamin were so anxious for his 
custom—they called it “patron- 
age”—that they would not be in 
any hurry for the money. They 
could wait till the Scissor-Grinders’ came in or 
Philippa could spare it from her scholarship. 

Andrew went down tothe boats in his new flannels 
the next day. He looked like a bird of brilliant 
plumage as he went through the streets in his 
brand-new blazer. It would not be brilliant very 
long; the rain and the Cam mud, and knocking 
about the boat-house, would soon take all the 
newness out of it ; the colour would quickly fade 
and change: it would not look like the same 
thing another term. 

Conybeare was there in his light-blue cap, wait- 
ing for him, when he got down to the boat-house. 
He took him out in a tub with another freshman 
for nearly half an hour. He did not swear at him 
so much as he had anticipated: but he swore 
pretty freely. Andrew did not remember that 
he had heard so many, and such a choice variety 
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of oaths, in half an hour, before in his life. He 
had a good many things to learn. The techni- 
calities of Cambridge boating puzzled him dread- 
fully at first, and he was ashamed to show his 
ignorance, and the more the great man swore at 
him the more his awkwardness increased. 


“ Andrew went down to the boats 
in his new flannels.” 





He thought he could row very well until he 
took his seat in that gig-pair, with the boat 
captain sitting opposite to him issuing every 
moment the most bewildering instructions. 
The delightful vision he had conjured up faded 
as he tried lamely to accomplish some of the im- 
possible things he was told to do. 

He had to “get hold of a beginning,” and to 
“finish it out ;” and all the time he was “ getting 
hold” and “ finishing it out” he had to keep his 
elbows close to his side and shoot away his hands, 
besides keeping his swing forward as steady as a 
rock, and he was adjured under no circumstances 
to bend his back ! 

When the bad half-hour was over, and Andrew 
stepped ashore, he had a miserable conviction 
that he need not have got that boating outfit. 
He was not at all likely to get into the Lent boat. 
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The boat captain did not even tell him to come 
down to be tubbed again the next day ; he lingered 
in vain about the boat-house for an encouraging 
sign, and walked back disconsolately over Mid- 
summer Common. 

On the way back he met Gage Rokewode, the 
man who occupied the floor below him at St. 
Gregory's, and they walked back together. He 
was a boating man, and was coaching an eight on 
the river while Conybeare was tubbing the likely 
freshmen. He had already rowed once in the 
University boat against Oxford, and had won 
his Blue. When Conybeare went down he would 
be boat captain. It was not many colleges that 
could boast of two “ Blues” in their boat club. 

Gage Rokewode was one of the rare instances 
that the University affords of the union of the 
physical excellence of the athlete with the culture 
and accomplishments of the scholar. 

This happy union of the graces of scholarship 
with physical excellence is not a rule by any 
means; it isa rare exception. The heroes of the 
river seldom figure with equal distinction in the 
University lists. So much time is taken up with 
training and tubbing, and discussing the prospects 
of “the boat,” that there is no room left for work. 
Conybeare, the Blue of St. Gregory’s, the big 
muscular giant that all the men were raving 
about, had been up four years without passing 
an examination satisfactorily, and was going down 
without a degree. 

Rokewode had come up a year later than the 
average undergraduate: he had been travelling 
abroad, seeing the world under a first-class tutor. 
When he came up to St. Gregory's he carried off 
the senior scholarship of the college, and was in 
the running for the first place in his year in the 
Tripos. He had had exceptional advantages all 
his life: he did not know a single limitation. 
The son of a rich man, a politician high in office, 
with a splendid future before him, there were few 
things that he might not attempt—that he might 
not accomplish. Added to these advantages were a 
handsome person and a well-trained frame capable 
of any amount of work, physical or mental. A 
drinking bout that would knock up any other 
man at St. Gregory’s for a week took no effect 
upon Rokewode. He would turn up at lecture 
the next morning as fresh as a rose, as if nothing 
unusual had happened. He was not to be judged 
by the same standard as other men. He was 
made on larger lines) He was a head and 
shoulders taller than most men, bodily and 
intellectually. What other men did with effort 
and strain he did with ease. He did not know 
what fatigue was, or weariness, or sickness, or 
poverty ; he was a stranger to the ills that the 
greater part of the human race suffer and sink 
under. 





Nature had done everything for him. He was 
her first favourite. She had poured her best gifts 
upon him—perfect health of mind and body, good 
birth, riches, the graces of culture—she had kept 
nothing back. 

Gage Rokewode had shown Andrew some at- 
tention during the first weeks of term. He was 
always giving breakfasts and dinners and “ wines,” 
and he invited everybody. He had invited Andrew 
among the rest ; but he had not invited him after 
that conversation with Philippa on the stairs. 

If Andrew had only known ! 

He resented the slight when the invitations 
ceased, and put it down to every cause but the 
right one. He attributed it to his poverty, and 
chafed under it accordingly. Except on the stair- 
case, the two undergraduates seldom met. Roke 
wode was not often to be seen in hall. He dined 
in his own rooms or elsewhere ; he did not affect 
the dinners served in the college hall. If he put 
in an attendance at chapel, it was in the early 
morning before Andrew was out of bed, and his 
lectures were at different hours. A freshman and 
a man in his third year have little in common. 

When Rokewode met Andrew coming back from 
the boats, and walked with him across Midsummer 
Common, he asked him to come into his rooms to 
tea. He would not be breaking his promise to 
Philippa by offering her brother this mild form of 
hospitality. 

At the foot of his staircase he suddenly re- 
membered that he had promised to drink tea in 
another man’s rooms at the other side of the court, 
and he bore Andrew off with him. He could not 
very well have let him go up-stairs alone after that 
invitation. 

Tea had already begun when they went in, and 
the room was full of undergraduates, and the 
man’s sisters were dispensing the tea. ‘The men 
were crowding round the table where a girl was 
pouring out tea; she saw Rokewode come in, 
and called across the room to him, and made room 
for him on the couch beside her. ‘The man whose 
room they had entered did not introduce An- 
drew to his sisters; he was not in the habit of 
introducing them to poor men, but Rokewode 
introduced his friend. 

“Mr. Clay—Miss O'Neill, Miss Peggy O'Neill, 
rather.” 

He gave Andrew the place on the couch that 
had been kept for him, and stood by the tea-table 
talking to the beautiful Miss O'Neill. 

Both the Miss O’Neills were beautiful, but 
Peggy was the toast of the college—of the ‘varsity, 
rather. There is always a reigning belle in a 
University town; her reign does not last long—her 
beauty fades, and a new star arises—but while she 
reigns she is supreme. 

Cambridge is full of disappointed women, who 
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were girls once, beauties in their day, who were 
toasted and féted and raved about. Nobody 
raves about them now, and their faded charms do 
not provoke a passing glance, 

Peggy O'Neill’s star had not begun to wane yet ; 
it was in its zenith. 

She had had a longer reign than most girls. 
She had been for two years the ’varsity toast ; 
and she was as popular now as ever. 

There were reasons for her popularity : she was 
delightfully pretty—a shallow, frivolous creature, 
with the delightful 
gift of beauty. 
Women never could 
be found to acknow- 
ledge Peggy’s claim 
to beauty: her fea- 
tures were too ir- 
regular, her nose was 
distinctly retrousseé, 

aud her mouth was 
much too wide for 
beauty. 

Perhaps she was a 
man’s beauty, not a 
woman’s beauty. No 
one could say where 
the charm lay: in the 
furget-me-not blue 
Irish eyes, with their 
black fringed lids, or 
the widely parted 
scarlet lips that were 
always breaking into 
laughter, or the 
piquante profile that 
always suggested a 
hand—a tender hand 

brushed upward 
the wrong way. 
Wherever the charm 
lay, the fact re- 
mained: Peggy O'Neill was the acknowledged 
beauty of Cambridge. 

If Peggy had not stood in her way, Phoebe 
O'Neill would have carried off the palm ; but when 
the brilliant Peggy was near she had no chance. 
Still she had her admirers. There were men who 
preferre:l her demure style of beauty to her sister’s. 

Her eyes—-they were the same delightful long- 
lished Lrish eyes—were not so bold and defiant, 
and were demurely veiled by their drooping lids. 
Her mouth was smaller and more sensitive ; there 
Was a faint quiver about the scarlet lips that went 
to the hearts of her admirers. It showed feeling, 
and men, somehow, like feeling in a woman ; and 


fil!!! 


her voice, unlike Peggy's, was low and soft, which 
everyone is ready to admit is an excellent thing in 


a Woman. 


ANDREW CLAY’S AWAKENING. 





“* There,’ she said, when she had pinned it on, ‘ you must 
show yourself worthy of your colours !’”—p. 168. 
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To these two sirens Andrew was introduced. 
It was lucky for him that Peggy with her de- 
lightful camaraderie put him at his ease at once. 
There was no stand-oftishness about Peggy. He was 
so unused to ladies’ society that he would not have 
had a word to say for himself if she had not relieved 
him of the necessity. He was so unused to the 
ways of society that her gay ¢nsouciance, her ease 
and familiarity filled him with awe and wonder ; 
he could not understand this divinity in lace and 
feathers wasting her brilliant wit—he thought it 
delightful wit--and 
her ready repartee 
on him. 

He had yet to 
learn that the lovely 
Peggy delighted in 
making every man 
who happened to 
come in her way the 
captive of her bow 
and spear, and that, 
after a while, if she 
discovered that she 
had lavished her 
powers of fascination 
on an unworthy ob- 
ject, she dropped 
him. She let him 
down gently; he did 
not always discover 
that she was letting 
him down. Men 
loved her and raved 
about her long after 
she had forgotten 
their very existence. 

She talked to An- 
drew to-day under a 
mistaken impression. 
She thought he was 
arich man. He had 
come in with Gage Rokewode, who was the richest 
man in the college, and she had jumped at the 
conclusion that his friend was rich, and she had 
made room for him beside her. What business 
had he to be associating with poor men ? 

“You are going in for boating, I hear, Mr. 
Clay,” she said gaily ; “I’m _ so glad you’ve taken 
up rowing instead of football; I love boating. 
I shall expect you to bring the St. Gregory’s boat 
up a place every night if you row in the Lents. 
It went down three places last year; if it goes 
on like that, it will soon be at the bottom of 
the river. You have only just come in time to 
save the honour of the college.” 

Andrew blushed scarlet, and explained to her 
that he was not in the college eight, that he was 
only being “tubbed.” 
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“Oh, you are sure to be in the boat,” Peggy 
said confidently ; “they couldn’t do without you ; 
you ought, with your shoulders, to stroke. Oh! I 
should love to be a stroke, and set the time; I’d 
make the men swing out !” 

All the men who were standing round the 
tea-table listening to Peggy laughed. She was 
talking to the group; her conversation was not 
addressed entirely to Andrew. 

“If you were stroke, we would soon bring the 
boat to the top of the river,’ Rokewode said 
gallantly. 

“Mr. Clay shall be my deputy,” Peggy said 
gaily ; “ he shall wear my colours.” 

She took off a bow of ribbon from her dress as 
she spoke, and held it out to Andrew. 

Andrew was much too modest to accept the 
he did not think she was in earnest. She 
was looking at Rokewode all the time, though she 
held the ribbon out to him. 


gage ; 


THE QUIVER. 






“You must fasten it on yourself,” Rokewode 
said, smiling, “or it will lose its virtue. Yoy 
must pin it on his sleeve with your own hand.” 

She pinned it on before them all, and Andrew 
stood blushing with a roomful of men looking on, 
and his heart thumping dreadfully. 

“ There,” she said, when she had pinned it on, 
“you must make a bump every night ; you must 
show yourself worthy of your colours !” 

She went away presently with her sister, the 
chapel bell had begun to ring, and they went 
across the court in the twilight, with the painted 
windows of the chapel gleaming through the 
gloom. Rokewode went with the girls to the 
college gate, and Andrew ran across the court to 
his rooms. He had only just time to slip his sur. 
plice on, and get inside the chapel door before the 
bell stopped. He had forgotten to remove that 
piece of ribbon from his sleeve. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 


AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


DECEMBER 15TH. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
To read—1 Sam. wer. 31—-42. Golden Text— 
Prov. xviti. 24. 








a — NTRODUCTION. After the 
AG defeat of Goliath Saul 
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Saul became exceedingly 
jealous of David ; for the women singing, as was 
customary, the pzean of victory (as Miriam at the 
Red Sea, Exod. xv. 20; Jephthah’s daughter, 
Judges xi. 34), praised David more than the king, 
and from that day he sought his life (xviii. 8, 11). 
Jonathan, however, sheltered David, and _be- 
friended him in every possible way. 
I. JoNATHAN’S PLEADING. (32—34.) 
Why so bitter against David ? 
He disliked David’s friendship with Jonathan. 
Professing he was seeking to gain the kingdom. 
But really it was jealousy of David's success. 
This led the king to seek his life. (31.) 
Jonathan pleads with his father for his friend. 
Why should he die? What has he done 
wrong ? 
ut Saul’s envy, hatred, malice, knew no bounds. 
He cast his javelin at David more than once. 
David, protected by God, slipped aside and 
escaped. 


Notice— 


Saul’s anger. 


Jonathan’s love. What were his feelings ? 

Grief for his friend—that he was in such danger. 

Shame for his father—thus to treat a friend. 

Lessons. 1. “Hatred stirreth up strifes: love 
covereth all sins.” 

2. “The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in.” 

II. JonaTHAN’s COVENANT. (35—42.) Jonathan 
had planned a signal with David. 

Was to let him know Saul’s feeling towards him. 

Picture David hiding behind a large stone. (21.) 

Jonathan with a lad carrying his bow and arrows. 

He shoots an arrow far beyond the lad. 

Then calls out loudly to tell him where it is. 

This the signal ; David’s heart must have sunk. 

Jonathan gives the lad his arrows, bids him go. 

David comes from hiding-place. The friends 
are sad. Perhaps it is their last meeting on earth. 

David remembers the respect due to a prince. 

He bows three times. Then nature prevails. 

They embrace, weep, try to comfort one another 

Then they make a solemn covenant together. 

The Lord be with them and their seed for ever. 

So they strengthen themselves in God. (xxiii. 16.) 

Lessons. 1. “The name of the Lord isa strong 
tower.” 

2. “Wait on the Lord. Be of good courage. 
He shall strengthen thine heart.” 

DECEMBER 22ND. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

To read—St. Luke vi. 8—20. Golden Text— Ver. 10. 
INrropuction. This lesson is so simple and so 
well-known that the teacher may be tempted to 
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take little pains with it. But, as the whole Chris- 
tian religion is based on the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, the fact that this Babe born in Bethlehem 
was from eternity the Son of God must be put 
very plainly and forcibly before the children. 

I. THe Story. (8—14.) The place. 

Bethlehem—-city of David, Israel’s second king. 

Why there? Because of census of population 
taken by Roman emperor. (Ver. 1.) 

Each family registered at its own special city. 

Therefore Joseph and Mary went from Nazareth. 

Christ born in stable-cave of the village inn. 

The shepherds. Watching flocks at midnight. 

As David in same fields. (1 Sam. xvii. 34.) 

What do they see? A light, glory of God. 

As Israelites at Mount Sinai. (Exod. xix. 18.) 

Also an angel coming near to speak to them. 

What do they feel? Fear, as Manoah. (Judges 
vi. 22.) 

What do they hear? The angels’ glad tidings. 

What? A Saviour born this day in Bethlehem. 

Not a mere babe, though like other babes. 

sut Christ —“ anointed”—-Prophet, Priest, King. 

Prophe t to teach God’s will on earth. (Matt. v. 2.) 

Priest to make intercession for us. (Heb. vii. 25.) 

King to reign over His people. (Rev. xi. 15.) 

Saviour—by His death redeeming men to God. 

And this good news is for all people, everywhere. 

What is the sign? The Babe, in swaddling- 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

Suddenly the air seems to be full of angel-forms. 

Sweet voices of angels sing the heavenly hymn. 

Glory to God on high Who loves the world. 
(John iii. 16.) 

Peace to men on earth by Saviour. (Rom. v. 1.) 

Lessons. 1. Christ is God—worship Him. 

2. Christ is man—-copy His example. (Eph. v. 1.) 

Il. Tue Resurr. (15—20.) What did they do? 

Angels went back to their work in Heaven. 

Shepherds hastened to do what they were told. 

Went to Bethlehem—saw the infant Saviour. 

Then told the glad news to all around. 

Praising God from Whom all blessings flow. 

All wondered, but all did not believe. 

Mary pondered these things in her heart. 

Lessons. We have known this story all our 
lives. What effect has it had on us ? 

From Mary—learn to meditate on God’s love. 

From the angels—do our duty always. 

From the shephe rds—to help mission-work. 

By alms, prayers, effort, make Christ known. 

Thank God for His gift of a Saviour. 


DECEMBER 29TH. REVIEW OF QUARTER’S LESSONS. 
Golden tervt—St. Matt. vi. 10. 
IntropuctioN. Last Sunday in the year. In 
two days another year begins. Well to look back, 
See what progress we have made; what knowledge 








has been gained-—what wisdom from above. This 
quarter we have had ten lessons from lives of 
Judges, Saul, and David. Lives “ written for our 
learning.” What have they taught ? 

I. Toe Time or THE JupGEs. (Judges ii. 1—12.) 

Lessons. Neglect of God’s commandments leads 
to misery. 

Punishment follows sin ; deliverance repentance. 

“My spirit shall not always strive with man.” 

II. TRrumMpH oF Grpeon. (Judges vii. 13—23 ) 

Lessons. Man’s danger is God’s time for mercy. 

Prayer and pains with God’s help can do all 
things. The Lord is my strength and my sal- 
vation. 

Ill. Rurn’s Cuorce. (Ruth i. 14—22.) 

Lessons. The Lord’s children shall have a place 
of refuge. 

The price of a virtuous woman is above rubies. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land. 

IV. Tue Cuitp Samvet. (1 Sam. iii. 1—13.) 

Lessons. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

Even a child is known by his doings. 

V. SAMUEL THE JUDGE. (1 Sam. vii. 5—15.) 

Lessons. The Lord is far from the wicked, but 
He heareth the prayer of the righteous. 

Fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much. 

VI. Saux Cuosen Kinc. (1 Sam. x. 17—27.) 

Lessons. A king’s heart is in hand of the Lord. 

He that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

VII. Saut Resecrep. (1 Sam. xv. 10—23.) 

Lessons. God is not a man that He should lie. 

The way of the ungodly shall perish. 

“Turn you at My reproof. Why will ye die?” 

VIIL. Davin Anorntep Kinc. (1 Sam. xvi.) 

Lessons. Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God. 

The righteous God trieth the hearts. 

Fear God, honour the king. 

IX. Davip anpD GoLiaTH. (1 Sam. xvii. 38—51.) 

Lessons The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal. Trust in the Lord and be doing good. 

No weapon formed against thee shall prosper. 

The poor man cried and the Lord heard him. 

X. Davin AND JONATHAN. (1 Sam. xx. 32—42.) 

Lessons. Forsake not thine own friend. 

Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 


JANUARY 5TH, 1896.7 THE FORE-RUNNER OF CHRIST. 
To read—St. Luke «1. 5—17. Golden text— Ver. 76. 


INTRopucTION. A new year—new course of 
lessons. The first three months’ lessons on the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ from St. Luke’s 
Gospel. 

* We are indebted to the Sunday School Union for an 


advance proof of the list of lessons in the International 
Series. 
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IT. Tue Parents. (5—10.) Who were they ? 
Father—Zacharias—priest of house of Israel. 
''ribe of Levi—separated to serve in Tabernacle. 
Family of Aaron—to which priests belonged. 
(Lev. i. 5.) Course of Abia as arranged by David. 
Mother—FElizabeth—of same tribe and family. 
Their character—both served God faithfully. 
Like David—loved God’s house. (Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 2. 
Like Timothy—learned in God’s command- 
ments. (1 Tim. iii. 15.) 
Like Hezekiah and all saints—given to prayer. 
Held blameless in life by fel!ow-men. 
Had one great trial in life—were childless. 
This a great trial to Jewish women at that time. 
Each one hoped to be the mother of Messiah. 
This day Zacharias was at altar of incense. 
It stood in Holy Place in the Temple. (Heb. ix. 2.) 
By side of golden candlestick and table of shew- 
bread. 
Incense kept burning there always. (Ex. xxx. 7, 8.) 
Type of prayer always going up to God. (Ps. 
exli. 2. 
People standing in the outer court praying. 
Time of morning or evening sacrifice (9.0 a.m. 
or 3.0 p.m.). (Acts ill. 1.) 
Lesson. “ Be blameless and harmless, sons of 
God without rebuke.” 
II. Tue Cuttp. (11—17.) Promised by angel. 
Sudden appearance to Zacharias in Temple. 
Like Manoab, he was troubled. (Judges xiii. 22.) 
Like him also, was assured of birth of a son. 
What was the child to be, and what to do? 
His character—great in sight of the Lord. 
Greatness of birth? His father a simple priest. 
Greatness of riches? Coarse dress, plain fare. 
(Matt. iii. 4.) 
Greatness of goodness? Yes. Full of Holy Ghost. 
What would the Spirit of God enable him todo ? 
Rebuke sin—-tell Herod of his. (Matt. xiv. 4.) 
Speak boldly to all who came for baptism. (iil. 7.) 
Suffer patiently, even to death. (iii. 20) 
His special wore. To prepare for Christ. How? 
Showing people their great sins. (Rom. vii. 13.) 
Thus turning their hearts to the Lord God. 
Telling of pardon for all who truly repent. 
Thus preparing for Christ, the Saviour of sinners. 
Would do this like Elijah the prophet of old. 
At Mount Carmel turned people back to God. 
They gave up worship of Baal. (1 Kings xviii. 39.) 
Lessons. 1. God’s messengers reveal God’s love. 
. Greatness of character alone acceptable to God. 
onviction of sin first step to repentance. 
hrist Jesus came into the world to save 


sinners. ea 
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JANUARY 12TH. Tue Boy Jrsvs. 

Tov vead—St. Luke ti. 49—52. Golden texct— Ver. 52. 

Intropuction. John the Baptist’s parents, being 

very old, died when he was quite young. He is 





generally supposed to have been taken care of by 
his uncle and aunt, Joseph and Mary, and to have 
lived with them at Nazareth, making the fourth 
in what is called “the holy family.” Being but 
six months older than Jesus, the two boys would 
learn and play together. Nothing more told of 
John till he is thirty, but of Jesus we hear of 
His being circumcised at eight days, presented in 
the Temple at forty days, the visit of the wise 
men and the flight into Egypt, the return to 
Nazareth. Then the story of to-day’s lesson. 

I. Jesus WorsHIpPinc. (40—42.) The child. 

Lived at Nazareth with Joseph and His mother, 

Grew up a strong, healthy, and intelligent child, 

More than that, God’s grace largely given to Him. 

The boy. At age of twelve went with parents 
to Jerusalem to keep Feast of Passover. 

Usual age for boys togo for first time was fourteen, 

Intelligent and godly boys allowed to go sooner. 

What was the cause? To keep Feast of Passover, 

Three Feasts held every year at the Temple. 

Passover—to commemorate deliverance from 
bondage in Egypt. 

Pentecost—-giving of the Law at Mount Sinai. 

Tabernacles—their living in tents in wilderness, 

All three Feasts kept at Jerusalem. 

Lessons. 1. Study to “ grow in grace.” 

2. Seek love for God’s house. (Ps. exxii. 1.) 

II. Jesus LEarNinG. (43—50.) The story. 

Feast over, parties of pilgrims return home. 

The child Jesus remained in Jerusalem. 

His parents thought Him safe with friends. 

Then, anxious, returned and sought Him in city. 

Where was he found at last?) In God’s house. 

In a room adjoining Temple among the rabbis. 

Asking questions in order to learn all He could. 

Listening carefully to all they taught Him. 

Surprising all by His great intelligence. 

What did Mary say ? They were sad and anxious. 

What was His answer? His Father is in Heaven. 

He must learn His will and do His work always. 

But they did not understand what He meant. 

Lessons. 1. Incline thine ear to wisdom. 

2. Those that seek Me early shall find Me. 

Ill. Jesus WaitinG. (51, 52.) At Nazareth. 

What was His life there? Picture it. 

A quiet country village. 

A carpenter's workshop. Joseph working hard. 

Mary doing the housework of the cottage. 

Jesus and John (/ast lesson) learning and 
playing. 

As they grew older, helping Joseph in his work. 

Jesus obedient to His earthly parents always. 

Growing in age, height, wisdom, and godliness. 

In favour with God respected by man. 

What a happy, industrious, peaceful family ! 

Lessons. 1. Blessed are they that have the 
Lord for their God. 

2 A wise son maketh a glad father. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
“DON’T TRIFLE.” 


the following story is 
told. The portrait of 


Xs 


= By the devoted missionary 
53 | Henry Martyn, who 
is) el had been Simeon’s 

coh curate, being over 

5 the mantelpiece of 

Simeon’s room in 


King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Simeon would 
up at it with 
affectionate earnestness and say, “There! see that 
blessed man! What an expression of countenance ! 
No one looks at me as he does ; he never takes his 
eyes off me, and seems always to be saying, ‘ Be 
serious—be in earnest—don’t trifle—don’t trifle !’” 
And then, smiling at the picture of his late curate, 
and gently bowing, the aged vicar would add, “ And 
I won't trifle—I won't trifle.” 





look 


“BE ALSO READY.” 

On the moors near which this was written there is 
a farm cleven hundred feet above the sea. John 
Mudge, who lived on it, did much to fertilise the 
bare, bleak place. He had not been asked for any 
rent for twenty years, and he knew not to whom 
the faim belonged, though he heard that it had 
ben sold more than once. After twenty years a 
man came, proved that he was the landlord, and 
demanded rent. “I can give it to you at once,” 
replied Mudge, “for I knew that one day I would 
lave to pay up, so each year I put by the rent in 

We ought to do the same in reference 
One day 


YE 


a stocking,” 
to God, our 
money, time, and talents 
will have to be accounted 
for, “but of that day and 
hour knoweth no man.” 


“THAT IS WHAT WE 
STEER BY.” 

We lately visited Sal- 
combe Harbour in Devon- 
shire, where is the house 
in Which Froude the his- 


lived. 


torian Tenny: on 


Was staying with him 
when h> wrote the poem 
“Crossing ~— the Bar,” 





Which was quoted by a'l 
the papers after the poet 
died. The 
suggested by the bar at 
the mouth of the harbour 





verses were 
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SHORT ARROWS. 








AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


about which we are speaking. One of the men in 
the steamer told me that he remembered Tennyson 
going and coming well. “And do you see that 
cross in the hedge, sir?” he added ; “ that is what 


we steer by, and what Tennyson was _ thinking 
about.” We should all steer by the Cross of 
Jesus 


WOMEN’S PLACE IN QUAKERISM. 


The position of women in the Church is one that 
is especially under the consideration of the Society 
of Friends at the present time. In that Society the 
part taken by the lady members is different from that 
in most religious bodies. In the meetings for worship 
there is no distinction of sex in the Quaker theology ; 
women may minister in the vord, as well as men, 
and there are numbers of ladies in different parts of 
the country who are officially “ recorded ” as Quaker 
ministers. But in what are called “ meetings for dis- 
cipline ” there is a difference made between the male 
and female members of the body. When George 
Fox deemed it advisable to have local and district 
meetings of his Friends established, he recommended 
“the setting up of meetings of men and women 
Friends,” and they were so established. The men had 
the charge of the general affairs of the Society, and 
to the separate meetings of women there were allotted 
the oversight of members of their own sex and the care 
of women Friends who might be persecuted or in 
danger. And as the men Quakers have their great 
gathering yearly, so the women have their yearly 
meeting also, though the latter is advisory, but not 
executive. Up to a certain point, lady Quakers 
have all the privileges in the sect that the men have ; 
but in regard to the admission of members, the dealing 





SALCOMBE. 
(Photo: Frith and Co., Reigate.) 
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with delinquents, the definition of belief by the 


yearly meeting, the executive is with the men. 
Latterly in the local and district gatherings joint 
conferences pf men and women have been increas- 
ingly common, to consider unitedly matters of moment 
in the Quaker Church ; and it is probable that in the 
highest of the Quaker Church courts—the yearly 
meeting—there will be more resort to these united 
sittings, so that there will be an extension of the 
freedom that ladies enjoy in the Society. In it, 
nearly all offices are equally open to both sexes ; and 
the training in some of these offices has been of the 
utmost value to those who claim the honour of «e- 
veloping an Elizabeth Fry. 
pline of the Quakers are not rapidly made; but the 


Changes in the disci- 


expression of opinion that has in the last year or 
two been made in that body leads to the belief that 
an early attempt will be made to “ make the bounds 


” 


of freedom wider yet 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Books to study, books that are intended to while 
away the long dark evenings, books that are to serve 
as gifts this month and next, and books that are to 
be given as prizes—all are represented among the 
works waiting for notice at our hands this month. 
Let us glance first at one or two of those volumes 
which promise help and suggestion to our pastors 
and teachers. Could those who know the work be 
polled, a large majority would doubtless agree with 
us in giving the first place to the new volume of the 
Rey. J. S. Exell’s * Biblical Illustrator ” 
(J. Nisbet & Co.) which completes the notes upon 


invaluable 
1 Corinthians. There is nothing new to say of this 
volume: it keeps up the tradition of its forerunners 
in the growing series as a ready guide to the con- 
sideration of the text. It would be unfair to regard 
Dr. Stalker’s “The Two St. New 
Testament” (Isbister) as addressed exclusively or 


Johns of the 


even chiefly to preachers, though it will doubtless find 
many appreciative readers among them. — It consists 
of a dozen chapter-studies on the Evangelist and 
seven on the Baptist, simple and even popular in 
form, but as evidently the outcome of much study 
and thought. 
received the 
tribution to the 
which, under the title of “Temptation and Toil,” 


the eloquent missioner has gathered two short series 


From the same publishers we have 
W. Hay M. H. Aitken’s con- 
Gospel and the Age” series, in 


Rev. 


6 


of masterly sermons, on topics appealing toall. To 
Messrs. Isbister, also, we are indebted for Sir Robert 
Ball’s “ Great Astronomers,” in which that popular 
author sketches the career an | surroundings of many 
of his predecessors in the study of the heavens. If, 
incidentally, these pleasant chapters on the life-story 
of famous students and observers should lead more 
of Sir Robert’s readers to take up the study he has 
done so much to popularise, they will not have been 
Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press, sends us copies of two delightful 


gathered in vain. 


new miniature editions which he has just published 
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of “The Imitation of Christ” and “The Christian 
Year ”—paper, print, and binding are all exquisite, 
and though occupying but the minimum of space, the 
Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “ Red True Story Book ” (Longmans) makes 
The contents 
are varied and interesting and well selected, while 
illustrations are spirited. A y 

pleasant story for girls is Miss Adelaide Ronge’s 
“The Deane Girls” (Hodder and Stoughton), which 
is well told Last, but far 
from least in the estimation of our readers, there 


works are both legible and complete. 
an ideal gift-book for young readers, 


the abundant 


and has a good tone, 
comes to us, from the same publishers, lan Maclaren’s 
“Days of Auld Langsyne,” another series of idylls 
and sketches of Druimtochty life. In some respects 
fan Maclaren is the most acceptable of the brilliant 
band of new writers of Scottish stories. His touch 
is inimitable. 
TANNING. 

It is very sad, when we are chattiug gaily with a 
friend, to suddenly come to a house where tanning 
is laid down to deaden the sound of traffic. You 
know that inside there is much illness and anxiety, 
and here you are laughing and talking, not because 
you are indifferent to the pain of a fellow-creature, 
but because, being a stranger, you do not know 
Almost every life has some 
inward affliction, though it may not put out any 
outward sign representing tanning. There is only 
One the sound of whose speech does not irritate our 
trouble ; only One, who is no stranger, but our Elder 
Brother Jesus Christ. 


of it or understand it. 


WET HINT. 

The bank holiday of last August was, in the large 
town where the writer lives, a dreadfully wet day. 
Very sad this was for the thousands of toilers whe 
had looked forward to this one day of the year to get 
Much money was spent 
in hiring conveyances and other things that could 
Then, of course, a wet bank holiday 
means full public-houses. Indeed, as early as eleven 
o'clock on that morning I noticed in the street some 
boys, none of whom could have been more than 
But Christian 
They held 
services and got up tea-meetings and other similar 
entertainments. Two very rich jadies who havea 
lovely place about two miles from the town invited 
through the clergy and district visitors as many 
working people as chose to come to spend the day 
and dine with them. 


BANK HOLIDAYS.—A 


a glimpse of the country. 


not be used. 


fourteen years of age, very drunk. 
workers were as busy as the publicans. 


SAME RELIGION. 


Whether we agree or not John Bright's 
saying that “‘all people are of the same 
religion,” it is certain that all good people should 
be able to join in Christian work, and that the 
more they forget differences and think only of those 
things.in which they agree, the better will they be 
able to do this. 
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SEEING HIM WHO IS INVISIBLE. 


A man in a very high position, who seemed to 
have everything to make him happy, rather surprised 
ion by saying, “So many cares 
if I had not faith in Ged I 
Without faith in a living God, 


on a recent occas 


id worries have I that 
ould go m id 
sople will not be daring workers for others, or even 

: to lead tolerably happy lives themselves. “ The 
sent is grievous while you know only the visible ; 
rose when you 


it the wilderness blossoms as the 


see the invisible 
“TAKING A 


LONG VIEW.” 


efforts of Christian 
workers disparaged, and to have pointed out the 


It is common to hear the 


pparently meagre result of a year’s toil on the part 


f an organisation or an individual. Such criticism 
is very cheap, and taking long views would gener- 
ally show its in ffectiveness, We have just seen a 
statement of the work done by Mr. James Rennie, a 
slporteur who works on behalf of the Edinbargh 
Religious Book and 
Tract Society in and 
around Hitchin Dur- 
ing the past  four- 
and-twenty years he 
has sold or distributed 
the villages and 
markets, 254,300 vol 
umes, 534,110 period 
icals and small 


and 3,394,200 tracts, 


books, 


and he has conducted 
sme thousands of 
Gospel and Temper 

Who 
shall measure the good 
work thus 


tiously 


ance meetings 


unostenta 


done in tne 


} 


spread of pure and 


wholesome reading ‘ 
TO THE 


There is 


that appeals to every 


RESCUE! 
something 


brave Ian and woman 


in the launching of a 


lifeboat. In the dark- 
est and roughest nielt 
people hasten in 


hundreds down to th 
beach to encourage 
those who are settine 
out on their self-for 
@‘ting e:iterprise. A 
ship has caught fire 
o run upon a_ rock. 
Uut with the lifeboat, 
and may some of those 


be SAV ed 


who are 
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loosing death in the face, yet still hoping to 
feel the grip of a brother's helping hand! 


And there are other lifeboats, that are intended to 
save, not merely the perishable bodies of men, but 
their immortal souls. What a number of Christian 
helpers are wanted for this work! The r.scue work 
to be done in London alone, not to speak of other 
great towns, requires far more assistance than is 
can do nothing else for those 
least 
them our sympathy and a cheer of encouragement. 


available. If we 


who man these lifeboats, at we can give 


BY OUR OWN WRITERS. 

Among the books which have been issued during 
the past month are half-a-dozen whose authors are 
well known to readers of THE QUIVER, on account 
First 
comes Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s “ The Great Charter 


of their contributions to our own paper. 


o: Christ” (published by Messrs. Isbister). Under 
this title the Bishop has 
thouglitful studies in the Sermon on the Mount. 


gathered a series of 


TO THE RESCUE! 
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Such a work from his pen needs only mention to 
to secure for itself their interest and 
perusal. The same publishers send us a timely 
little work by the Rev. A. R. Buckland, upon 
“Women in the Mission Field,” which cannot fail to 
attract the readers of his papers on Missionary Life 
in recent issues of THE QUIVER. Many of the 
chapters of the Rev. Fred. Hastings’s “Don’t Worry” 
(Jarrol!d & Sons) have pages 
from time to time, so there is no need to say much 
about them here. 


our readers 


been issued in our 


But many of our readers will 
welcome in their attractive permanent dress these 
cheery and chatty chapters. So, too, with the 
Rey. E. J. Hardy’s “ In the Footprints of St. Paul,” 
now published in a handsome volume by Messrs. 
Nisbet. A large portion of the book will be familiar 
to those who remember the issue of the chapters 
as contributions to THE QUIVER. As an army 
chaplain, their author had the opportunity, while 
stationed at Malta, of making personal acquaintance 
with many of the places visited by the Apostle, and 
that he made good use of his opportunity is shown 
in these readable pages. Archdeacon Sinclair always 
writes to the point, and practically, and in these char- 
acteristics lies the strength of “The Servant of 
Christ ” (published by Mr. Elliot Stock). The book 
comprises a series of twelve manly and straight- 
forward addresses. To the Rev. John Rooker, author 
of the chapter on “ Persistent Memories,” which 
appeared in our August number, we owe a pleasant 
and chatty little volume on a recent trip to the 
Holy Land, under the title “* A Modern Pilgrim in 
Jerusalem” (Skiffington). Though an unambitious 
it is full of valuable and picturesquely put 
word sketches, which go far to establish the force of 
his suggestion that every minister of the Gospel 
should visit the Holy Land. 


work 


THE TWO STREAMS. 

From a mountain’s side there sprang two streams, 
and as they burst into life one said to the other, 
“Sister, wilt thou flow down quickly to the sea, or 
wander through the vales and gather, strength by 
the way?” 

“Let me,” said the first, “run swiftly and charm 
the eyes of all who behold me.” 

“And J,” said the second, “would rather flow 
slowly, and be of use upon my way.” 

Then the first stream leapt down the rocks amidst 
a shower of glittering drops, that fell around like 
pearls, while a rainbow hung lovingly across her 
path, and, bounding on from crag to crag, she ran 
swiitly to the sea. 

Meanwhile, the second stream flowed slowly down 
a gentle slope, where the wild rose and the eglantine 
hung over her, and the water-ouzel chose on her 
banks a spot for its nest. 


Presently a sister-stream 
joined her, and then again another, and as the water 
deepened the stream became a river. 

Ages passed away, and upon theriver bank man built 
a water mill, and on its waters he launched a fleet of 
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ships. And men blessed the river for its benefits, ang 
it became famous and renowned ; but no one blessed 
the first stream or made it famous, for those who 
seck to do good to others often receive a blessing 
back again, but those who care only for themselves 
have little reason to hope for the love of others, 


MORE FRESII PAGES. 

There are some writers whose pages, no matter 
how many times they have been issued, are always 
Such a writer was the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
We have before us now a volume of his addresses 
and lectures, entitled “The Soul-Winner, or How 
to Lead Sinners to the Saviour” (Passmore and 
Alabaster). Practical, earnest, and pithy, as was 
all his work, are these chapters, and one’s only 
regret in reading them is that he was denied the 
opportunity which he carrying them 
further. From Messrs. Morgan and Scott we have 
rcezsived a work by Dr. A. T. Pierson upon “The 
Acts of the Holy Spirit,” an interesting study of an 
all-important topic. Messrs. Partridge send us an 
carnest little booklet containing a series of brief 
but pointed chapters upon “The Master’s Messages 
to Women,” which cannot fail of appreciation at 
the hands of its readers. There have been many 
books written upon “ The Letters to the Seven 
Churches in Asia,” and the latest is from the pen 
of Dr. Alexander Mackennal, of Bowdon, who 
takes the Churches as types of the religious life 
of to-day, and makes them the subject and basis 
of interesting and suggestive paper-, which have 
been gathered into a volume by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have sent us a 
selection of their Christmas and New-Year cards 
and novelties, which have never been more varied, 
more effective, or more artistic than they are this 
year. In addition to handsome designs in colours, 
Messrs, Raphael Tuck have sent us specimens of 
platinotype photogravure and collotype cards, as 
well as illustrated books and booklets, and it 
would be difficult to offer a better selection to 
those in search of seasonable 1.>mentocs. Messrs. 
C. W. Faulkner & Co. also merit more than a 
passing word of praise for the delicately tinted 
and artistic cards which they have just issued, and 
which fully sustain their reputation for tasteful and 
well-assorted Christmas and New-Year cards. They 
also send us several new and innocent games, which 
will no doubt be very popular with the children 
during the coming holiday season, Messrs, Swan, Son- 
nenschein and Co. send usavolume of “Stories for Ten 
Year Olds,” by Frances Wilce Saunders. The stories 
themselves are very brief and are all printed upon a 
curiously-tinted paper, which gives the book a very 
original appearance. Messrs. Nisbet send us two 
stories for boys, by writers who are in great favour 
with that exacting constituency. The first is “ Ship 
Daphne, a Story of the City and the Sea,” by the Rev. 
T. S. Millington ; and the second is * The Cruise of 
the Rover Caravan,” by Dr. Gordon Stables. Both 
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hooks are illustrated, and deserve more than a few 
words of acknowledgment, which is all that our 
space will allow us to give them. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE STUFF. 

Richter says that we should all “ make as much of 
ourselves as can be made out of the stuff.” The 
stuff we are made of may be particularly poor, for we 
know that we have been able to make little or nothing 
out of it. Suppose we take it to its Maker and ask 
llim to do something with it? On the keystone of a 
bridge over a stream in a beautiful Scotch parish are 
the words, “God and We,” teaching all who read 
them that nothing can be built without the help of 
It is so with the edification or 
building up of ourselves, It is not “God” alone, 
which would mean human idleness ; or “ We” alone, 
which would mean human presumption ; or “We 
and God” which would be almost blasphemy ; but 
“God and We.” 


the great Architect. 
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INDISPOSITION TO EXERTION. 

A schoolboy wrote home to say that he felt ‘a 
growing indisposition to every kind of excrtion,” 
We know several people who have the same feeling 
in reference to Christian work. And yet when they 
began this kind of work they formed far-reaching 
plans, and there were great expectations about what 
they would do. Before very long, however, they be- 
came disappointed because they did not see results, 
and relaxed all effort because their exertions were 
not received with gratitude. Those who are becoming 
indisposed to work for these reasons should reflect 
that results are in the hands of God, and that if we 
are not as grateful as we ouglt to be to Him we 
should not expect a great amount of gratitude from 
our fellow-sinners. If our Heavenly Father has 
given to us leisure, or money, or talents—much more 
if we have received all three—we surely will not be 
so basely ungrateful as to tell Him that we are 
indisposed to every kind of exertion for Him ? 


Sh es 
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(QUESTIONS BASED ON TIE 
QUESTION?. 

13. What makes the conduct of Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, towards David so remarkable ? 

lf. In what way did Jonathan specially show his 
friendship for David ? 

15. What ceremony among the Jews always took 
place at the new moon ? 

16. What proverb was exemplified by the condition 
of the Israelites during the time of the Judges? 

17. What advice of St. Paul comes to us as a warn- 
ing in connection with the failure of King Saul ? 

18. Quote some words of David which teach the 
lesson to be derived from the conflict of David with 
Goliath. ‘ 

19. What great reform in the administration of 
the national worship took place during the reign of 
King David ? 

‘0. For how long did the duties of each course 
continue ? 

21. It is said that Zacharias was praying by the 
“Altar of Incense’’ when the birth of St. John the 
Baptist was announced to him. Where was the “ Altar 
of Incense *’ placed ? 

22. When the angel appeared to the shepherds, in 
what words did he declare the infant Jesus to be the 
Eternal God ? 

23. In what words may the whole message of the 
Gospel be summed up ! 

24. It says of our blessed Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
atthe age of twelve that, “ when they had fulfilled 
the days, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem.” 
What “days ” are here referred to 


INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE 


BIBLE CLASS. 
LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 75. 

1. Because the Amalekites had cruelly attacked the 
Israelites when they had just escaped from Egypt. 
(1 Sam. xv. 2, 3; Ex. xvii. 14.) 

2. Because Saul thought more of the praise of men 
than of the praise of God. (1 Sam. xv. 24; St. John 
xii. 43.) 

3. That obedience is the true test of sincerity of 
heart. (1 Sam. xv. 22; St. John xiv. 15.) 

4. The sin of drunkenness. (Is. v. 11—14.) 

5. “ Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink ; that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them!” (ls. v. 11.) 

6. To select and anoint someone to be king in the 
place of Saul. (1 Sam. xvi. 1—4.) 

7. David, the youngest son, whereby Samuel was 
taught that “ God seeth not as man seeth.” (1 Sam. 
xvi. 11—13 and 7.) 

8. David, while tending h'‘s 
Bethlehem, slew both a lion and a bear. 
xvii. 36.) 

9. Armour made of brass (or bronze), consisting of 
a coat of mail, helmet, and greaves. (1 Sam. xvii. 
5, 6, 38.) 

10. About two hundred and seventy pounds, in- 
cluding shield and spear. (1. Sam. xvii. 5—8.) 

11. “This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
mine hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thine head 
from thee.” (1 Sam. xvii. 46.) 

12. “ Our help is in the name of the Lord, who hath 


father’s sheep at 
(1 Sam. 


OUR EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


CHRISTMAS ARROWS, contuining a most interesting 


made heaven and earth.’ (Ps. cxxiv. 8; see also 
Prov. iii. 6.) 
story of one-volume length (‘‘No Past is Dead"), is published 


simultaneously with this number. 
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For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: An Trish 
Girl, 2s. 6d. ; and we are asked to acknowledge the receipt 
of 83. from J. P., Baltimore, sent direct. 


List of contributions received from October 2nd, 
1895, up to and including November 6th, 1895. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be acknow- 
ledged next month :— 
















*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: A. B., Wallington, x med to the institutions concerned, the contribution 
193. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (66th donation), Is.; An Irish 


? of any of his readers who desire ta h oeter 
Girl, 2s. 6d.; J. J. E., Govan (95th donation), ds. ; J. H., . y : esire to help external 


Halifax, 2s. 6d movements referred to in the pages of this magazine 

9 oS. UU. ae * ms : . 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Sympathy, Liverpool, 5s. ; Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
An Irish Girl, 2s. 6d. ; and 10s. from M. M., sent direct. THE QUIVER when desired. 
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SUNDAY MORNING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


(From a Drawing by H. M. Brock.) 
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T a dinner given recently by 
a literary club to a num- 
ber of lady writers it was 
found that not one of the 
fair guests was equal to 
the task of replying to 
the toast of their health. 
From this circumstance 
journalists on the morrow 

not unnaturally drew deductions unfavourable to 

the natural talent of women for public speaking. 

A propos of the incident, it was even asserted in 

some quarters that, rapid as was the march of 

women’s intellect in other directions, men need 
have no fear that their supremacy on the platform 
would ever be seriously endangered. 

Much was made of this confession of weakness 
on the part of distinguished authoresses, but I 
am inclined to think that the high degree of 
excellence to which women have already attained 
in the orator’s art has not yet been generally 
realised. If it is remembered that only twenty 
years ago public speaking was considered to have 
no part in the proper work of women, it must be 
a matter of surprise that so many of them have 
been able to win influence and success on the 
platform. But I believe it would be true to say 
of all of them that their power of eloquence has 
been a natural gift which a generation ago would 
not have been discovered, or, if discovered, would 
have had no good use to which it could be put. 
Some of the men who can move and sway large 
masses of people have obtained the power after 
much striving and painful effort. There are very 
few women, I believe, of which this is true. Most 
of the influential and best-known women speakers 
of the time have taken to the work of the plat- 
form because they discovered in themselves the 
possession of a power which would make itself 
felt. It has hardly yet become a practice with 
women to assiduously cultivate the art of the 
speaker for the sake of the public position or 





BY FREDERICK 





DOLMAN. 





political distinction which it may bring. Moral 
feeling, coupled with a natural talent, rather than 
personal ambition, has, I believe, been the making 
of the best women speakers I have heard. 

Of Lady Henry Somerset, who shares with Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant the palm for eloquence on moral 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
(Photo: H, 8. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent, W.) 


and religious themes, it might almost be said that 
she became a lady speaker without knowing it. 
Whilst residing on her Herefordshire estate Lady 
Henry often thought with regret of the unhappy 
way in which the labourers, whom the village 
church did not attract, used to spend their 
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presidency of the British Womerrs Temperance 
Association, a position which brought with it the 
duty of making many speeches in various parts of 
the country. But so far Lady Henry has been 
equal to the most exacting demands made upon 
her. Merely noting down facts and figures, and 
trusting entirely to the inspiration of the moment 
for the words, she never needs much time to 
prepare a speech ; whilst, on the other hand, she 
never gives the same speech a second time. This 
readiness of language does not go very far, how. 
ever, to explain the extraordinary impression 
which Lady Henry Somerset invariably makes 
upon any audience which may happen to hear 
her. It is accompanied by a sweet yet strong and 
resonant voice, which much usage on the platform 
has strengthened without roughening ; an easy 
and sympathetic gesture ; an appreciation of the 
music of words and a capacity for the orderly 
urrangement of ideas. It need hardly be added 
that all these qualities are stimulated by a deep 
religious earnestness in the cause for which she 
pleads. 

With Lady Henry Someiset has come to be 
associated the name of a lady who, although 
American to the finger-tip:, is now almost as 

MISS FRANCES WILLARD. well known as a speaker on this side of the 
(Photo : Arthur Winter, Preston.) Atlantic as on the other Miss Frances Willard’s 
“platform manner”—to use a phrase well under- 
Sundays. After some consideration, she invited stood in politics—differs greatly from that of 
them to spend Sunday afternoon with her, and to 
the number of thirty or so they accepted the 
invitation. Lady Henry entertained them in a 
large kitchen, talking with them of temperance, 
the use of their votes, and other topics. She 
made the afternoon so attractive that in the 
course of a short time the number who came was 
too large for the kitchen, and the gatherings were 
held in an iron building which Lady Somerset 
had erected in her park. In this building her 
ladyship had necessarily to abandon the conver- 
sational manner in which she had hitherto spoken 
to the men and to address her audience with the 
voice and tone of a public speaker. And it is not 
yet ten years ago since Lady Henry Somerset 
thus discovered that she possessed the gift of 
eloquence. Mrs. Ormiston Chant (whose portrait 
was published on page 358 of THE QUIVER for 
March, 1895) first addressed a public meeting 
with almost as little premeditation. Until some 
twelve or fourteen years ago Mrs. Chant had no 
thought of ever speaking from a platform. She 
then felt impelled to give voice to the wrongs of 
a poor mother, and from that moment the power 
of her eloquence could no longer continue dor- 
mant. 

From village meetings Lady Henry Somerset 
was led to large temperance “demonstrations” in MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 
the county towns. Then came her election to the (Photo: Lombardi and Co., 1% Patt Malt Kast, London. 8.W.) 
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MRS. RUSSELL COOKE. 


(Photo: Vianelli, Venice.) 


Lady Henry’s, and when they are speaking at 
the same meeting it is exceedingly interesting 
to observe the points of contrast between them. 
Miss Willard first devoted herself to the work 
of the platform a little more than twenty years 
ago, during what is known in America as “The 
Crusade ”—“ that marvellous uprising of Christian 
women in the West to plead and pray against the 
public-houses,” as Miss Willard herself describes 
it. She gave addresses of about a quarter of an 
hour’s duration at numerous meetings held in the 
churches of Chicago. But although as school- 
teacher and university professor Miss Willard 
was well accustomed to the sound of her own 
voice, she had so little faith in herself that these 
speeches were written out previously and com- 
mitted to memory—-a course which she had before 
adopted when asked to take part in some mis- 
sionary meetings. Now Miss Willard has never 
a particle of paper by her when she speaks, except 
on the occasion of her annual address as President 
of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Her freedom and self-possession at once 
put her audience at their ease ; and although to 
English ears her voice is rather harsh, the vigour 
of her delivery and the interest and fulness of 
her matter never fail to lay hold of our close 
attention, 

To the fact that the Education Act made sex no 
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disqualification for membership of School Boards 
must be attributed the reputation of several lady 
speakers. Education, its moral value and char- 
acter, was a theme naturally dear to the hearts 
of women, and one upon which many were well 
qualified to speak. Mrs. Fenwick Miller made 
her début as a public speaker in the character 
of a candidate for the London School Board in 
1876, when only twenty-two years of age. On 
the Board itself, on which she worked for nine 
years, Mrs. Miller was recognised as one of the 
readiest and most effective debaters that had ever 
taken part in its affairs. This lady’s first speech, 
it may be of interest to state, was delivered at 
a meeting of the mutual improvement society 
attached to a Congregational chapel in Bow. The 
young ladies of the congregation were accustomed 
to attend the debates of the society, and even to 
vote when the question was put, but none of them 
had ever been known to take part in the speaking. 
One night when Mrs. Fenwick Miller, then a girl 
of about sixteen, was present the claim of women 
to the suffrage was discussed. In obedience to an 
almost irresistible impulse, Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
rose to say a few words. She said them with 
such good effect that the thrill of surprise with 
which her rising was received quickly gave place 
to a generous outburst of applause. Of late years 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller has seldom appeared on the 
platform, except to give one of her well-known 
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MISS FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 
(Photo: Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 
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lectures. Even when lecturing on “Our Puritan 
Forefathers,” ‘“Tennyson’s Poetry,” ‘“ Woman’s 
Position,” or some other subject of literary or 
social interest, Mrs. Miller has exhibited that 
power of clear, incisive speech, that unfailing flow 
of well-chosen words, which such large 
audiences for her utterances on education and 
similar questions. 

Education has been the principal subject, too, 
identified with the name of Mrs. Russell Cooke, 
who was one of Mrs. Fenwick Miller's colleague. 
on the London School Board. Mrs. Cooke has 
probably the most musical voice of any woman 
speaker ; it is a voice, however, which must be 
heard in a very quiet hall if it is to be heard 
well. It has been Mrs. Cooke’s experience, 
however, that an audience will make an ex- 
ceptional effort to be absolutely quiet if a woman 
is speaking. And although hei voice is unsuited 
to what may be called the rougher work of the 
platform, she has always preferred the public 
meeting to the drawing-room gathering, the 
applause of the former giving the speaker a 
stimulus which is seldom forthcoming from the 
latter. 

The daughter of a well-known Nonconformist 
minister, it was as a member of the Scarborough 
School Board that Miss Florence Balgarnie won 
her spurs as a speaker and, in her native town at 
any rate, aroused high anticipations for her future 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD STABLE JACKET. 


YDREW did not remove that 
bow of ribbon from his 
sleeve until he went to 
Hall; he took it off 
reverently, and put it 
between the covers of a 
book on his dressing-table. 
He did not leave it about, 
in case Mrs. Potts should 
see it. He was still dread- 
fully afraid of Mrs. Potts. 

He remembered the ribbon on his sleeve in 
chapel and fiushed guiltily, like a girl. He fancied 
all the men were looking at-him ; he was in dread 
every time he got up and sat down that it would 
fall off and some of the men would pick it up. He 
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But since coming to London in 1gg¢ 
temperance has been the subject closest to her 
heart, and the one on which she has spoken with 
the greatest frequency. For a time she fulfilled 


career, 


the duties of secretary to one of the woman's 
suffrage societies, but this position was given up 


for an even more congenial one—that of organising 
secretary, under Lady Henry Somerset, of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association. Misg 
salgarnie held this appointment till last year, 
and now finds that speaking and writing on 
behalf of temperance and other causes in which 
she is interested practically absorb all her time, 
It is about twelve years since that, with some 
fear and trembling, Miss Balgarnie first raised 
her voice in public : anyone who hears her now 
concludes in a moment that the platform is to 
her very familiar standing ground. As she will 
frankly tell you, public speaking has become to 
her a source of keen pleasure; she delights in 
the thrust and parry of debate, and, like a war- 
horse, may be said to sniff the battle from afar off. 
A great temperance meeting at Derby, during 
the late General Election, when she addressed 
several thousand people in the open air, was to 
her “a crowded hour of glorious life ;” and it was 
characteristic of her power of repartee that a dis- 
sentient in the crowd who set himself to inter- 
rupt Miss Balgarnie’s speech was in the end quite 
converted to that lady’s view of the question. 
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TRINITY,” “THE JUNIOR DEAN,” 


ETC. 


thought about it all through the service, when he 
ought to have been thinking of something else. 

There was a strange tumult at his heart, and 
his pulse was throbbing, and he had no appetite 
for his dinner. This was unusual, especially after 
tubbing. 

He went back to his rooms after Hall, but he 
could not apply himself to his work. The face of 
the girl who had pinned the bow upon his sleeve 
got between him and the page. 

He could see nothing but her beautiful smile 
and her scarlet lips. Her lips seemed to be made 
for smiling. He could not be sure about her eyes; 
in that uncertain light he had not been able to see 
their colour ; he could not be sure if they were 
blue, or grey, or brown. He did not care a fig for 
such a detail. Why should he trouble himself 
about the colour when they were the most beauti- 
ful eyes in the world ? 
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Andrew pushed aside his books, and took out a 
cigarette—he had begun to smoke cigarettes lately 
—and, leaning back in his chair, put his legs in the 
graceful aititude affected by undergraduates on 
either side of his mantelpiece, and abandoned 
himself to pleasing dreams of Peggy. 

He could not think why she had sing!ed him out 
from all the rest to wear her favours ; why she had 
not given it to Rokewode. There were a dozen 
other men in the room, and she had chosen him. 

She had certainly favoured him above the rest. 
He remembered all he had read of women who 
had overlooked the distinctions of birth and rank, 
and had stepped down from their high position 
and condescended to wed the humblest. After 
all, love bridges over all distinctions ; it is the 
great leveller. Who should say what virtues or 
merits, recognised by herself alone, Peggy had 
discovered in him? She must have discovered 
something in him, or she would not have chosen 
him to wear her colours on his sleeve. Who 
shall say what influences a woman’s choice ? 

While Andrew Clay was dream- 
ing these foolish dreams his door 
opened, and a man came in. 
There had been a premonitory 
knock—the closest college friend- 
ship ever demands a knoeck—but 
he had been too absorbed to 
notice it. 

“Hullo! how is it you are not 
‘sported’? I heard you’d gone 
hack to work.” 

Andrew had pleaded at Hall 
as an excuse—a rare excuse— for 
not going to a college concert, 
“a smoker,” that he was going 
hack to his rooms to work, and 
he had been so preoccupied that 
he had forgotten to “sport his 
oak”—another name in Univer 
sity parlance for closing the outer 
oak) door, every college room 
eing provided with two doors. 
The outer door is never closed, 
except when the owner of the 
oom is out or when he is work- 
ng and does not wish to be dis- 
turbed. It is not etiquette to 
knock at a man’s “ oak.” 

Andrew looked round when 
the new-comer entered. He was 
80 full of his foolish dreams that 
he could not for a moment bring 
his wandering thoughts back, and 
the man who had come over to 
the fireplace was not a particular 
“chum” of his—was not in his 
“set.” 
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He was an older man than Andrew ; he was in 
his third year. A big, clean-shaven, fresh-coloured, 
manly fellow, with a pleasant face and a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. He lived on the same stair- 
case as Andrew, on the opposite landing, and he 
was always holding meetings in his rooms, and the 
sound of the hymns his friends were singing above 
could be often heard in the convivial gatherings 
of the men who “kept” below. He was going to 
a meeting now, and he was looking about for 
recruits. 

“ T’ve changed my mind,” Andrew said, not very 
graciously. “ Hang it! a fellow can’t be always 
working ! ” 

“No,” said the other good-humouredly ; “ much 
study is a weariness to the flesh. I haven't 
opened a book myself for a week, and an exam 
coming on pretty quick. I’ve got a lot of rough 
bargee fellows together at the old theatre at 
Barnwell to-night, and we are going to give them 
an entertainment with an address after. There 
were five of us on the committee, and three of 





“ Andrew pushed aside his books.’ 
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them are down with influenza. I wish you’d 
come and help.” 

Andrew shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t in my way,” he said, witha laugh. “I 
couldn’t give an address to save my life.” 

“Oh, the address is all right. I only want a 
few fellows to help; to sing a song or join 
in the chorus. Your voice, Clay, is just the 
thing.” 

Andrew flushed scarlet as a poppy. He did 
not like to be continually reminded that he had 
once been a choir-boy. 

He used to sing in the choir at Meldreth, and 
wear a white surplice, and a great many people 
admired his voice, the rector among them. When 
his voice broke, and he no longer wore that white 
surplice, nor sat in the chancel, his admirers ceased 
to remember him. He resented the slight, and 
gave himself airs ; and when his voice was again 
available he refused to go back to his old place 
in the choir of the parish church. 

His voice had come back to him stronger and 
sweeter than ever. The lessons he had learnt in 
those choir practices had not been thrown away. 
With a little more training he would have sung 
capitally. As it was, his voice made him welcome 
at all the convivial gatherings after Hall. 

“Oh, hang it! I can’t sing to-night: I’m as 
hoarse as a raven,” Andrew said, with some im- 
patience. 

He hated meetings ; he could not think why 
Kennedy could not let him alone. He was always 
bothering him about his meetings ; he would not 
take “ No” for an answer. 

He would not take “ No” to-night. He put his 
hand good-humouredly on Andrew’s shoulder with 
a playful shake. 

“Come along,” he said cheerfully: “ the hoarser 
the better. There are a lot of largee fellows 
coming to-night who’ll keep you company. You 
just lead the chorus, and see how the other fellows 
will join in!” 

He took Andrew away with him, whether he 
would or not. The staircase was dark when they 
went down, and nobody saw them crossing the 
court. Everybody was at the “smoker.” 

Andrew could hear the noisy choruses, and the 
men applauding and beating on the floor as he 
passed through the court. He was very glad 
there was nobody about to see him going off with 
Kennedy. 

It would have been all over the college in the 
morning that he had joined the “Pi” lot. The 
men who belonged to the religious set at St. 
Gregory’s were called “The Pi Men ”—an abbre- 
viation of “ pious.” Andrew would not have been 
suspected of belonging to the “ Pi” set for the 
world ! 

He was angry with himself for being so easily 
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persuaded. Kennedy had taken him off his 
guard: he hardly realised until he was outside 
the college gate that he was going to sing at 
meeting—a temperance meeting most likely. He 
went unwillingly enough; he was ashamed to 
draw back. He hardly spoke a word all the 
way, and when he reached the place where the 
meeting was held he was as sulky as a bear. 

The theatre was full when they got there ; they 
were a few minutes late, and the place was in an 
uproar. The noise was deafening for the first few 
seconds, till Kennedy came to the front of the 
platform—to the footlights, rather—when, as if 
by magic, the uproar ceased. 

It was a real theatre. Years ago it was the 
theatre of Cambridge, but a more commodious 
building was erected in the centre of the town 
and this was shut up. It afterwards fell upon evil 
days and was let to strolling players, and was 
often the scene of disorder and drunken revelry, 
being frequented only by the lowest of the popu- 
lation. 

A band of Christian workers at this time 
conceived the grand idea of buying the old build- 
ing and devoting it to a nobler use. They left 
the original arrangement of the place, the pit, 
the boxes, and the stage—the audience were 
free to go to any of these—and they introduced 
a piano and a chair and a table on the stage, 
behind the footlights ; and with only this altera- 
tion of the old familiar surroundings, the Gospel 
meetings at Barnwell, which are now a great 
feature in Cambridge, began. 

Several University men in their caps and gowns 
had come in while the singing of the hymn was 
going on, and the mob in the pit had begun to 
hustle them. ‘They rather resented the under- 
graduates coming in to look at them, as if they 
were wild beasts, unless they did something to 
amuse them or took some part in the entertain- 
ment. 

“Gently, gently !” said a voice from the crowd 
that Andrew, with a dreadful feeling of shame and 
mortification, recognised as Rokewode’s ; “ what 
are you fellows driving at ?” 

ie might well ask : the roughs and bargees in 
the pit had blocked up the way by which the under- 
graduates had entered, and were scufiling them 
forward against the barrier. There was no open 
violence, only a good deal of hustling, and one or 
two of the men had lost their caps; their gowns 
would not have much chance among that pushing 
struggling mob. It was only pleasantry of a 
rough sort. It would mean, unless they could 
get out, going back to their respective colleges 
without the distinguishing habiliments that Uni- 
versity custom prescribes shall be worn after 
dark—and getting proctorised on the way. 

One of the men who came in with Rokewode 
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* Andrew struck up in his clear, sweet tenor.” —p. 186. 


had a cigar between his lips, and he had not put 
it out when he entered the theatre. Smoking 
was strictly prohibited within the walls of the 
theatre, and the bargees (who had put out their 
own pipes at the entrance unwillingly and under 
protest) raised a cry of “Order!” and “No 
Smoke!” when the party of undergraduates 
entered the hall. The man had disregarded the 
cry, and had gone on smoking, and a storm had 
arisen. The crowd had not only hustled the 
gownsmen, and knocked off their caps, but one of 
the roughs, with a coarse oath, had knocked the 
lighted cigar from between the lips of the man 
who was smoking, and he had struck him back, 
and a general mé/ée had ensued. 

It had all happened in a moment. Kennedy, 
who had just begun his address, had not seen the 
offending cigar : he had no idea what had happened 
until the storm was upon him, and he saw a scuffle 
g.ng on in the middle of the hall ; the men in the 





boxes above were.shouting and gesticulating, en- 
couraging their comrades below, and there was a 
general confusion. 

The undergraduates struck about them freely. 
They were quite ready for a row: there is nothing 
an undergraduate loves so much as a town and 
gown row. There are so few conflicts now be- 
tween town and gown, that the old traditions 
have nearly died out. 

The numbers were very unequal, a_ handful 
of University men among a crowd of roughs of the 
lowest order, bargees, riverside hangers-on, dog- 
fanciers, men from the livery stables, and a number 
of operatives just turned out of the adjoining gas- 
works. A rough, boisterous, unsavoury crowd ; 
if Cambridge had been picked, it could not have 
turned out its equal. 

Kennedy, looking down upon the men struggling 
below, grasped the situation in a moment. The 
crowd was swaying to and fro, and the men in 
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the boxes were yelling and waving their caps to 
encourage their comrades below, and the whole 
place was suddenly turned into a pandemonium. 

There was not a moment to lose ; no one knew 
what might happen next, what violence might be 
resorted to. There was a free fight going on, and 
the excitement was increasing. Cries ot ‘Turn 
‘em out!” “Turn ’em out!” “ Knock ’em down !” 
“Well done, Bill!” “Down with the swells!” 
arose on every side. 

In the midst of the hubbub and confusion a 
happy thought occurred to Kennedy. It was no 
use his going on with the address; no one was 
listening to him. He said a few words ina low 
tone to Andrew, and came forward smiling to the 
front of the platform, to the footlights, and raised 
his hand for silence. 

“Make way, you fellows below,” he said in his 
cool way, as if nothing were happening; ‘“ make 
way, and let the gentlemen come on the platform. 
We can't get on with the programme without 
them. They are going to sing you a song: give 
way there, will you!” 

The men gave way, and there was a lull in the 
storm; when the crowd below understood that 
the University men had come to amnse them 
they gave way at once, and hustled them with 
rough courtesy on to the platform. 

The men were glad enough to get there. They 
had been mauled quite enough for one night ; they 
were glad to escape with whole limbs and tattered 
gowns. Kennedy hauled them up on to the stage, 
where they stood in a knot, committed to do the 
very last thing they had come to do—to con- 
tribute to the programme of the evening. 

There was not a man among them who could 
sing who was in the humour for singing, but they 
had got to do something. The crowd down below 
were not likely to let them go until they had done 
their part. 

“Hang it! let’s get out of this!” one of the 
men said when he had scrambled on the platform ; 
and he moved across the stage followed by two 
or three others, but Rokewode kept his place, and 
looked down at the mob. 

“T’ll do my best,” he said good-humouredly, 
“if you'll put up with me; a fellow can only do 
his best.” 

“ All right ! fire away, guv’ner !” said a voice in 
the crowd. 

Kennedy had stopped the men who were trying 
to slip away. “ You must keep your promise— 
the promise I have made for you 
he said. “You must sing something. 
shall it be ?” 

The men grumbled and swore, but Kennedy 
stood firm. “I couldn’t sing a hymn to save my 
life,” said one of them with an oath. He was one 
of the “bloods” of the University ; he was looked 
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up to by an admiring circle of fast men who ae. 
knowledged him as their leader. He would never 
be able to hold up his head again-if he sang a 
temperance song at a prayer-meeting. 

Andrew came forward, flushing in his ridiculous 
way; he had met the Honourable Noel Peyton 
before, at a smoking-concert, and he remembered 
the song that had been sung—a song with a noisy 
chorus, in which the men had all joined in. “Tf 
you ‘ll join in the chorus,” he said, “I'll sing 
‘My Old Stable Jacket.’ I think you all know 
it. We must do something to keep them quiet.” 

It was not exactly the song for a prayer-meeting, 
but it was no use holding out fora hymn. There 
would have been a row-royal if the men had not 
done something. Andrew struck up in his clear, 
sweet tenor :— 

“ A tall stalwart Lancer lay dying, 

And as on his death-bed he lay——” 

and the men joined in the chorus. Those who 
had tried to slip out came back, and took their 
places beside Andrew, and shouted the chorus at 
the top of their voices :— 

* Oh! wrap me up in my old stable-jacket, 
And say a poor buffer lies low, lies low; 
And say a poor buffer lies low!” 
They were not required to do anything but 
shout ; the audience were not critical. 

“Why don’t some of you fellows join in?” 
Rokewode called out ; and the crowd below took 
up the chorus, and the theatre echoed again with 
the pathetic refrain :— 

“Wrap me up in my old stable-jacket, 

And say a pour buffer lies low!’ 
The audience were not satisfied with having it 
once ; they would have it once again, and the men 
on the platform, who had been in such a hurry to 
get away, were not unwilling Something in the 
words had struck a note that found a response in 
the hearts of rich and poor—had drawn them 
together. Bargee and peer found they had some- 
thing in common—the same need for sympathy 
and love. 

When the song was over Rokewode leapt over 
the platform into the crowd beneath to go out by 
the way he came, and the rest followed. He could 
have gone out quietly by the stage entrance, but the 
Cambridge undergraduate, with all his faults, is 
too manly a fellow to slink out the back way. 

The crowd made way for the gownsmen to 
pass through, and a man stepped forward with a 
dilapidated cap. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said to Rokewode in 
rather a shamefaced way, holding up the dis- 
reputable rag, “ I think this belongs to you !” 

“Yes, thanks very much,” Rokewode said, 
putting it on his head with perfect gravity; 
“that’s saved me six and eightpence.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and brought out 
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a couple of half-crowns, and put them in the 
man’s hand as he went out. 

«Thanks, awfully! Good-night!” 

“(Qood-night, good-night!” said a number of 
yoices round ; “and thank you for the song, sir.” 

There had not been much harm done, after all— 
a few torn gowns, and the loss of a cap or two; 
but a better understanding had been reached and 
a lesson had been learnt. 

When the undergraduates had left the hall 
Kennedy resumed his address ; he improved the 
vecasion. He seldom let an opportunity slip, and 
he did not let one slip to-night. He spoke to the 
“poor buffers” before him of the day that would 
come to each of them, when they would be 
wrapped away from the light of this world in 
that old stable jacket or some other garment. 
He spoke exactly to the purpose, a few clear 
incisive words before the meeting broke up, but 
somehow he missed his point. 

The men went out quietly enough ; they were 
thinking less of the address when they went out 
than of the row of smooth-faced undergraduates 
on the platform—‘“ the bloods ” of the University — 
who had sung to them of the common fate that 
awaited them all; of the need they each had—the 
common need, of human sympathy—the sym- 
pathy that understands, and pities, and covers up. 
There is so much to cover up. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A NEWNHAM TEA. 

PutipPaA heard all about the row at the theatre 
the next day, and how Andrew had been singing 
on the platform. Gage Rokewode had come uv 
to see his cousin at Newnham—he usually came 
up to see her once a week, to drink tea with her 
and she had invited Philippa to meet him. 

While they were having tea, Rokewode told her 
of his adventure at the theatre ; how they had 
been mobbed, and how splendidly Andrew had 
come to the rescue. 

It was Athena's red-letter day when her cousin 
came to Newnham to see her ; she always invited 
her best friends to meet him, and she remembered 
his favourite cake. 

Athena did not receive her cousin in her own 
room ; brothers are privileged visitors at women’s 
colleges, but a line is drawn at cousins. 

When Gage Rokewode made his weekly visit to 
Clare Hall he was received in the room set apart 
for the use of guests—a public reception-room 
where the students were permitted to receive and 
entertain their male visitors. There were already 
several undergraduates in the room, and some 
were drinking tea. 

A large, pleasant, daintily furnished room, with 
& wide, cosy fireplace, and a big pleasant bow- 





window with cushioned seats looking out over the 
trim lawns and the college garden. The girls and 
their visitors were sitting talking in groups about 
the room ; there was a low pleasant murmur of 
talk, with now and then a ripple of laughter. 

No restraint from the presence of chaperons 
was felt in this gay mingling of youthful stu- 
dents ; there might not have been a chaperon in 
the room. No one would have guessed that the 
youthful-looking woman on the window-seat, who 
was laughing and talking with a couple of under- 
graduates, was a chaperon and a don. 

Athena had invited two other girls to meet her 
cousin besides Philippa, Griselda Carleton and 
little Lucy Morris. She always asked some girls 
to meet him; she never ran the risk of wearying 
him with her own society. She asked clever girls, 
generally students in their second or third year ; 
she had never asked a Fresher before. Griselda 
Carleton rather resented her asking one to-day. 
Griselda belonged to the best “set” in the college. 
She was in her fourth year; she had already 
taken one “First,” and she was going in for 
another. She was not only one of the cleverest 
girls in the college—the cleverest—but she was 
well-born. Her father was a Cabinet Minister, 


* and her mother was the daughter of an earl. So 


far as anyone in so exalted a position could be 
said to be guilty of the meanness of “looking 
down” on anyone beneath them, Griselda looked 
down upon Philippa. 

She had not spoken a dozen words to her until 
to-day, though they had lived for a month 
beneath the same roof and were continually 
running against each other in the corridors. 

She only asked her to change seats with her 
to day, as she could not bear to have the sun in 
her eyes. Philippa meekly complied, and sat 
during the rest of the meal with the low October 
sun shining through that west window, staring 
her out of countenance, and revealing all the 
shortcomings of her shabby toilet. 

Gage Rokewode took the vacant seat beside 
Philippa, and told her about the meeting the 
night before, and the part Andrew had taken in 
it. When the sun slipped off Philippa it rested 
upon him, and made him the central figure in the 
room, the figure that all the girls were looking at. 
He was the man of his year, the only man in the 
front row who combined physical excellence with 
high scholarship. Some of the girls present, who 
were measuring him with their keen critical eyes, 
would compete with him by-and-by in the Senate 
House. Griselda for one; she was working for the 
same Tripos, and she was working for another First. 

She never talked about her work as the other 
girls did ; she had an imperious way that nipped 
familiarity in the bud. Not one of the students 
could venture to put her arm round Griselda’s 
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waist, if she happened to meet her in the corridor, 
and inquire about her work. She lived on a 
higher level than the average Newnham student, 
and she resented familiarity or solicitude. 

She was more womanly than most of the girls, 
and she had a cold, haughty, aristocratic manner 
that kept everybody off—everyboly but Athena. 





THE QUIVER. 


could not brook being slighted. She was angry 
with Athena for asking such a cor.imonplace 
person as Philippa to tea with her, and she was 
angry with Gage Rokewode for talking to her. 
She could not think what he could have to say to 
that awkward dowdy little Fresher. 

He found a good deal to say to Philippa in 
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Athena Rokewode had been her school-friend ; 
their families the 


were neighbours in same 
county, and Athena had come up to Newn- 


ham at Griselda’s instigation. 

Gage Rokewode had often met her before at 
Newnham, and at Memblands, when he had been 
spending the vacation at his uncle’s house. He 
had played in many a tournament at tennis with 
Griselda, and had been beaten shamefully. She 
had no rival at tennis or archery ; she had carried 
away all the prizes in the county. Whatever 


Griselda did she did well ; she never went in for 

anything unless she was sure of winning. 
Everybody made so much of her that she had 

got accustomed to being considered first ; 


she 





spite of her dowdiness: he had not seen her since 
that day when he met her on the stairs, and a 
good many things had happened since. He told 
her about Andrew having been tubbed for the 
“trials” that were coming on, and his chance of 
getting into the Lent boat. “ He is a capital oar,” 
he said ; “ he has got the making of a Blue in him. 
Some day, Miss Clay, you will see him rowing in 
the ’Varsity Eight.” 

Perhaps it was the praise of her brother, the 
delightful outspoken praise, that brought the 
sudden colour into Philippa’s cheeks and made 
her eyes brighten. Griselda did not hear what 
they were talking about, but she saw the change 
come over the girl’s face and the light in her eyes, 
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and she drew her own conclusions. She did not 
think much of men: she had no opinion of their 
taste or judgment where women were concerned. 
She had no patience with Gage Rokewode wasting 
himself on that pink-and-white little thing when 
the cleverest girls in Newnham were present. She 
got up presently, when she had finished her cup of 
tea, and went out, and little Lucy Morris went 
with her. 

Lucy had a lecture at five, she said, as a reason 
for getting up and running away, but Griselda 
gaveno reason. Everybody knew she was working 
for her Tripos—they did not need to be told. 

Philippa did not stay long after them: she wasa 
shy, awkward little thing ; she was quite conscious 
that she was de trop, but she did not know how to 
get up gracefully and go away. 

When the lights were brought, she suddenly 
remembered that she had some work to do, and 
that she was half an hour late. She could not 
understand that elation in her heart as she went 
running down the corridor: her cheeks were 
tingling, and her pulse was throbbing. 

Hester Smith met her at the foot of the stairs, 
and they went up together. 

“What has happened, Pippa? Where have you 
been? Did Miss Girdlestone ask you to tea ?” 

Being “asked” to tea by Miss Girdlestone, the 
popular don of Clare Hall, was the highest bliss 
that Hester Smith could conceive. 

Philippa shook her head. 

“T have been hearing about Andrew,” she said 
breathlessly. “He will get his Lent colours, and 
—perhaps—some day he will be a Blue!” 

When her guests were gone Athena for the 
first time talked to her cousin. The room was 
nearly empty now; a Newnham tea is not a 
funetion—it can be hardly called a meal—that is 
dawdled over ; everybody gets up and goes away 
without any ceremony when she has finished : 
4 room that is quite full one minute is often 
empty the next. 

There were only two or three girls left in the 
room when Philippa went out, and they were 
talking by the window. 

What have you been doing all the term, Gage ?” 
Athena asked her cousin when her guests had gone. 
“ Have you been working very hard ?” 

Rokewode laughed ; he had a pleasant, strong 
man’s laugh : there was no cynicism about it. 

“T haven’t opened a book,” he said, “and I 
don’t know that I’m going to. I shall have 
plenty of time next term—that is, if I go in for 
Honours.” 

“If you go in for Honours ?” Athena said, turn- 
ing pale ; “you don’t mean—that—that you have 

given up the Tripos !” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Thena. I shall get through 
all right. I shall not get ploughed ; but I don’t 





know about reading for Honours. It’s giving tp 
a lot of time—three years—to one subject : I don’t 
know that the game’s worth the candle.” 

“Gage !” she said reproachfully. “This from 
you, above all men !” 

“Oh, it’s nothing new: I’ve come to the 
conclusion for a long time that Triposes are a 
mistake, that working for any special subject is 
narrowing. A man who takes an ordinary Poll 
degree is a better all-round man, has made more 
use of his time here, than the poor wretch who 
goes out with a cracked brain as Senior Wrangler.” 

This was a frightful heresy within the walls of 
Newnham. The girls who were talking by the 
window stopped suddenly and turned pale. 

“ You are not in earnest, Gage ; you don’t mean 
what you say: you have not given up your First 
Class ?” 

Athena was very much in earnest ; there was ‘a 
pained look in her eyes ; it was cruel to trifle with 
her. His conscience smote him in a moment. 

“Dear,” he said, bending over her, “why 
should you mind? It is not a thing of any 


moment. A Poll degree is just as good, and it 
» 





gives time for wider reading 

“A First Class is always a thing of moment!” 
she said reproachfully: she ignored the latter 
part of his seutence. What had Newnham to do 
with Poll degrees? Nobody ever takes anything 
but a Tripos at Newnham—to speak more cor- 
rectly, the students of the women’s colleges 
always go out in Honours: they generally go 
out in the First Class. 

“That depends upon the way you look at it,” he 
said lightly. “There are so many poor beggars 
who are compelled to take a First Class. It 
means life or death to them. Why should I 
stand in their way ?” 

This was a new way of looking at it, but it did 
not ecnvince Athena. 

“Tf you think it right, Gage, to give up all your 
ambitions—for—for a whim—for no reason, only 
for a whim, you should think of me. If I had 
known you were not going in for a First Class, I 
should not have been here—I should not have 
wasted these two years.” 

“ Why not, dear!” he said ; but he did not meet 
her eyes. “ You have not wasted your time: you 
have done splendidly in these two years. You 
have mastered a language—the finest language in 
the world—and you are sure of a First Class.” 

Athena made a gesture of impatience. 

“If you have given up your ambitions,” she said, 
with a little break in her voice, “I shall not go in 
for the examination. I shall not come up next 
term. What would be the use to me of a First 
Class, if you took a Poll?” 

She spoke sadly—not bitterly—and he saw there 
were tears in her eyes. She did not often speak 
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of her engagement—there was a tacit engagement 
between them—or refer to it; she had only re- 
ferred to it now by accident. She remembered 
herself a moment after, and her face flushed. It 
was not often her face flushed; it was her pale 
passionless beauty that was her especial charm. 

He turned a shade paler at her words, and 
stared moodily into the fire. 

“It would be a pity to give up now,” he said, 
after a pause, “after all you have done. There is 
no one here who has done what you have done, 
Thena, in the time; and, besides, a woman is 
ditferent from a man—you would not be standing 
in anyone’s way.” 

“T was not thinking of that,” she said bitterly ; 
“T suppose | am made on small lines. I was not 
thinking of others. I was thinking of my own 
life, and that I could not afford to waste it. I 
have wasted these two years, it seems, under a 
false impression, and | cannot lose any more time. 
We have only this one life here, each of us ; every 
minute of it is so precious we cannot afford to 
throw it away.” 

He had never seen Athena so excited before. 
No one else would have noticed anything unusual 
in her; her cheeks were flushed, and her lip was 
trembling, and there were tears in her eyes —she 
was keeping them back with an effort. 

“T don’t think it’s so serious as that,” he said, 
rising to go away ; “it would be bad for some of 
us if it were—if this was the last chance. I 
wouldnt give up working, if | were you, Thena. 
I daresay [ shall take a small First, after all.” 

She went with him to the front door, and the 
girls who were standing about in the corridors 
looked after them as they passed through the hall 
together. They were splendidly matched. Nature 
could not have done more for them; and Fate, 
inconsequent and capricious, had made up for any 
deficiencies—if the’ 2 were deficiencies. Some of 
the girls shook their heads, others sighed. It did 
not really seem any use Athena coming to Newn- 
ham if this were to be the end. Still, everybody 
agreéd they were well matched. There was some 
sort of engagement between them ; it had always 
been understood between the parents on either 

side that there should be an engagement by-and- 
by; but no word of love, beyond the ordinary 
intercourse of cousins, had yet been spoken. 
Athena had stipulated that she should be free 
until her course at Newnham was completed ; 
and Gage had not sought to alter her decision. 

Athena was the only daughter and heiress of 
Sir Miles Rokewode, Bart., the head of the faiily, 
and, as the title would descend, in the natural 
course of things, to his nephew, it was desirable 
to keep the estates together. - Besides, the young 
people were admirably fitted for each other. 
Nothing better could happen than that the 


. 
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families should be united. Gage would go into 
Parliament presently, when he had been called to 
the Bar. It is always desirable that a young 
politician—a man who is going to make his mark, 
to lead a party—should be called to the Bar. A 
magnificent future was before him: wealth, an 
assured position, distinction in the profession he 
had chosen—and love. 

It was all ready to his hand, the full eup 
brimming over. 

Gage Rokewode whistled as he went back to 
Cambridge in the dusk. He did not often 
whistle. He was thinking of the girl he had just 
left, of the girls he had met in that Common 
Room at Newnham, and the girl he was going to 
meet to-night. Peggy O’Neill had promised him 
five dances—she would have promised him a 
dozen if he had asked for them—at “ The 
Fireflies” ball. He had sent her tickets ; he 
always sent her tickets for the college balls, 
There were a dozen other men ready to send her 
tickets if he had not, and Peggy smiled on them 
all alike. 

He was not drawing comparisons between Peggy 
and her learned sisters at Newnham ; compari- 
sous, we know, are odious. He was only thinking 
of her and them, in the same breath, as it were— 
and he whistled. 


CHAPTER 

“EYES THE BOAT.” 
Anprew CLay would have given anything to 
have gone to the ball at the Guildhall that was 


IX. 


IN 


given by the “Fireflies,” to have met Peggy 
O'Neill. Peggy and her sister Phoebe were sure 


to be there ; they went to all the college balls, all 
the balls in Cambridge where the tickets were at 
the disposal of undergraduates. 

Andrew did not belong to the “ Fireflies.” It 
it was 
beyond the reach of poor men, and Andrew had 
to sigh in vain. He thought about the lovely 
Pegzy all the evening, when he ought to have been 
thinking of his work. He pictured her waltzing 
with those fortunate gilded youths and smiling 
upon them as she had smiled upon him. Her 
face came between him and his work so many 
times during that dismal night that he pushed 
his books aside in disgust and went to bed. 

He heard Rokewode come up the coilege staircase 
some time during the sinall hours ; he knew his 
step, and he was whistling the same foolish air 
that he whistled as he came back from Newnham : 


was the most sele¢t club in Cambridge ; 


“O, she sat in a low-backed car, 
While lovers from near and far, 
All envied the chicken that Peggy was pickin’ 
As she sat in the low-backed car.” 


Someone was stumbling up-stairs behind him— 
another Firefly, whose rooms were on the same 
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landing as Rokewode’s. He did not come up the 
stairs very steadily, and his speech was thick. 
Andrew heard him shouting to Rokewode to come 
into his rooms and have some “fizz.” It was Noel 
Peyton, the man who had caused the disturbance 


at the theatre. 


When Andrew came back from lecture the next 
morning Peyton’s oak was still sported, and Mrs. 
Potts the bedmaker was grumbling when she 
laid his lunch, at “gentlemen who kep’ their 
breakfusses about all day.” This was one of Mrs. 
Potts’ exaggerations. Mr. Peyton did not keep his 
breakfast about quite all day, for Andrew saw 
him at the boat-house in the afternoon. He had 
come down with Rokewode, who was coaching 
the college eight, and was riding on the tow-path. 
Noel Peyton had brought a couple of horses up 
with him to Cambridge, and might generally be 


“ 


seen when the boats were practising, shouting 
himself hoarse on the tow-path. He had rowed 
“bow,” when he first 4ame up, in the college 
eight, but he was not of the stuff that boating- 
men are made of; he had no self-denial in him, 
and could not train loyally for a week, and the 
boat captain had “chucked” him before the race. 

The indignity had not cooled his ardour; his 
attachment to the river, or to Rokewode, who was 
his hero, brought him down to the tow-path every 
afternoon the eights were practising. Wherever 
Rokewode was to be found Noel Peyton, or 
Tommy, as he was familiarly called, was sure not 
to be far -off. He was down this afternoon, 
looking white and seedy after last night's dissipa- 
tion. ‘There had been a champagne supper after 
the ball, and some of the Fireflies had partaken 
too freely. 

Perhaps they paid the penalty for it, as Tommy 
did as he rode, limp and dejected, along the tow- 
path. 

When Andrew walked back to his college after 
the tubbing Peyton and Rokewode joined him, 
and the three walked back to St. Gregory’s 
together. 

“You swung out splendidly this afternoon, 
Clay,” Rokewode said as they went back across 
Midsummer Common. “You'll get your Lent 
colours yet.” 

“Tf he does, he’ll have to thank the lovely 
Peggy. I’ll be bound he’d got her favour on his 
sleeve. There’s nothing like a pair of blue eyes 
to make a fellow swing out,” little Peyton said, 
with a laugh. 

Andrew blushed furiously; he really had worn 
that bit of blue ribbon under his sleeve. Rokewode 
dropped into the club on the way to look at the 
papers, and Peyton and Andrew walked back to 
the college together. 

“Look here, Clay,” Peyton said presently, “I 
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wouldn’t be too sweet on that O'Neill girl, if I were 
you ; she’s a bad Jot. Take my advice, and drop 
that bit of rag of hers into the fire, and think no 
more about her. Don’t you think you’re the 
only fellow who wears her colours ; there are fifty 
other fellows in the ’Varsity who treasure up 
souvenirs of Peggy’s, and her little scented notes, 
an’ carry ‘em about with ’em. I wouldn't say 
Rooke hasn't got one somewhere ; he’s bitten like 
the rest. Take my advice, and keep out of it. 
She’s got enough fellows hanging after her with- 
out you. You should ha’ seen ’em at the ball 
last night! It was like a lot of moths round 
a candle, Rooke among the rest. It made me 
sick to see ‘em; I had to go down an’ get some 
fizz.” 

Mr. Peyton’s advice was no doubt kindly 
meant; it was rumoured that he had once 
fluttered round that delightful candle and got 
singed like the rest. He spoke feelingly about 
those scented notes. Andrew rather resented his 
well-meant warning, however ; he was quite able 
to manage his own “love-affairs” without Mr. 
Peyton's assistance. 

Perhaps it was unnecessary; he could not 
flatter himself that it was necessary. It was 
not likely that the lovely Peggy, with half the 
"Varsity dangling after her, would notice him. 
What chance would he have in the running with 
Rokewode and the rest ? 

Mr. Peyton had not taken much notice of 
Andrew during the early part of the term, 
although he “kept” on the same staircase ; they 
were in a different set. Mr. Peyton seldom rose 
before noon, and when he was not riding on the 
tow-path in the afternoon he was playing polo, 
or driving tandem on the Newmarket road, and 
he spent his evenings as became a “blood.” His 
way of life was so opposite to that of the poor 
undergraduate who had come up on a small school 
exhibition, that they were not likely to meet ex- 
cept on the rare occasions when they ran against 
one another on the staircase or in the boat-house. 
At hall and chapel Peyton was conspicuous by his 
absence. He had his dinners served in his own 
rooms or at an hotel (the college fare was not 
{ne enough for him), and he excused himself from 
actending chapel on the ground of “ objections.” 

When the dean, in his first term, inquired the 
reason of his non-attendance, he said he had 
“ objections—serious objections,” and the dean 
did not press the matter. The college did not 
interfere with the religious opinions of its mem- 
bers ; it threw its wide portals open to infidels and 
heretics. There was a fair sprinkling of heretics, 
Japs, Hindoos, and Brahmins among its members, 
but only one infidel—-little Tommy Peyton. 

Perhaps it was this unenviable distinction that 
made him so anxious to get away from the theatre 
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in Barnwell on the night of the row. His 
character—as an intidel—would have been gone 
had he been compelled to stand on the platform 
and take part ina hymn. It would have been all 
over Cambridge the next day; he would never 
have been able to hold up his head again. 

“You got me out of a horrible mess last night, 
Clay,” he said to Andrew when he met him in the 
court the day after the tumult. “It was awfully 
good of you to strike up that song. I couldn't 
have sung a line of a hymn to save my life !” 

Perhaps it was his gratitude to Andrew made 
him speak that word of warning. 

He did not give ita moment too soon. Peggy 
O’Neill was on the tow-path the next day when 
the eights were practising. She walked on the 
tow-path in the afternoon when there were no 
other more exciting events going on. The fair 
Peggy was devoted to athletics ; she never missed 
a chance of seeing a football match or the Uni- 
versity sports. It did not matter whether it were 
running or jumping, or the rough play of the 
football-tield, or a bumping race on the river, 
Peggy O'Neill was always to the front. Wherever 
men were drawn together, the Miss O’Neills were 
It is fair to say the Miss O’Neills 
— Peggy did not venture alone—her sister, the 
demure Phcebe, accompanied her. Sometimes 
her brother took them through the gate at a 
football match, if there happened to be gate- 
money to pay, just for form’s sake ; but they got 
on very well without him. 

Patrick O’Neill was rowing in the St. Gregory’s 
eight, and the girls had come down to the river to 
see him row: it was quite a sufficient reason for 
their being on the tow-path. The eyes of the men 
who were being tubbed wandered to the bank as 
their boat swung by, and they forgot to listen to 
the instructions of the Blue who was tubbing 
them. 

“Eyes in the boat!” he roared, in a voice that 
recalled their wandering attention and made 
Andrew's cheek flame. 

He recalled Peyton’s warning, and he noted 
with a shiver that Peggy was not alone, that 
Rokewode was with her, explaining things to 
her as the crews paddled by. He noted, too, 
that she was looking her brilliant best, and that 
she was wearing the college colours. 

If he had never rowed well before, our poor, 


en € vide nce, 


foolish hero rowed well that afternoon. He -had 
an idea that Peggy was watching him ; if his 


life had depended upon it, he could not have done 
better. When he stepped out of the boat Cony- 
beare gave him a word of encouragement, the 
first he had yet had. 

“That last piece was a bit better, Stroke, but 
you must swing steadily; swing back more; on 
the whole, it was a lot better !” 
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With these pleasing words in his ears Andrew 
went back to St. Gregory’s. On the way back he 
met Rokewode and the two Miss O’Neills. He 
would have passed them with only a bow, but 
ltokewode stopped hin. 

“ How splendidly you rowed, Mr. Clay !” Peggy 
said in her gushing way, as if she had been watch- 
ing him all the time. The silly fellow blushed, 
and remembered that bit of ribbon. He forgot 
Peyton’s warning altogether. 

“T couldn't help doing well with your colours 
on my sleeve,” he said in a low voice. “If I get 
into the Lent boat, I shall have you to thank for 
it.” 

Peggy laughed and blushed. She had a ready 
way of blushing: with all the compliments she 
received she had not lost the knack of blushing, 

“Oh, you are sure to get into the boat,” she said 
gaily. ‘“ Mr. Rokewode was saying that they were 
all admiring the way you swung out. The fault of 
Cambridge rowing is, the men don’t swing out; 
they lose so much time between their strokes, I 
wish | were « big, strong man, like you: L’d show 
them the way !” 

It was delightful to talk to a girl who took such 
an intelligent interest in his pursuits ; girls are 
generally so stupid about they never 
know what to admire. Philippa would never 
have found out, if she had come down to the 
tow-path every day of her life, the weak spot in 
the Cambridge rowing. 

Rokewode had fallen behind with Phoebe, and 
Andrew had Peggy all to himself until he reached 
the gate of Jesus College. 


“ 


games : 


I am going in here to tea, to a man’s rooms,” 
she said, as she stood at the college gate, waiting 
for her sister tocome up. “ You needn’t look so 
shocked, Mr. Clay. I’m not going to defy Mrs. 
Grundy ; there is a British matron awaiting us in 
the man’s rooms, who is sufficient for the occasion. 
It you ask me to tea in your rooms, and get your 
sister from Newnham to preside, I shall not be 
afraid to come. You'd better try me.” 

Andrew flushed up to the roots of his yellow 
hair. He pictured Philippa “receiving” this 
paragou— poor, awkward, country-bred Pippa! 

“TI must wait for that honour until I get a 
floor lower,” he stammered, blushing in his self- 
conscious way. “I could not ask you to climb up 
into the attics.” 

As fate would have it, as he stood at the college 
gate, talking to Peggy, Philippa and a girl went 
past : a dowdy, commonplace-looking girl —they 
were a dowdy pair, indeed, beside the brilliant 
Peggy—and Andrew turned his head aside that he 
should not notice them. He hoped Philippa had 
not seen him; she could not expect him to intro- 
duce her to all his friends. 

“Did you see that girl staring at you?” Peggy 
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said with a langh. “I’m so glad you didn’t notice 

her; it was such fun to see how angry she looked.” 
“What girl?” said Andrew in some confusion. 
“Oh, one of the girls that passed ; Newnham 
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“T don’t believe he’s got an engagement,” Peggy 
said as he turned away. “He is afraid.” She 
laughed a little low langh, and turned her head 
over her shoulder and looked after him. 
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**I am going in here to tea, to a man’s rooms.’"—p. 192. 


girls they look like ; you can’t mistake a Newnham 
girl. Lwouldn’t be a Newnham girl for the world !” 

While Peggy was speaking Rokewode and his 
companion came up. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” she said in some 
surprise, when he shook hands at the gate. “I 
shouldn’t have come if I hadn’t understood that 
you would be there.” 

“No,” Rokewode said, shaking his head, “I 
have a prior engagement. I’m awfully sorry to 
disappoint you: I should have liked it immensely, 
but I’m engazed—really.” 

He raised his cap, and, linking his arm in 
Andrew’s, went down Jesus Lane. 
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Miss O’Neille’s favour had not been bestowed 
in vain. Andrew went out in the college eight the 
next day, and was tried for the Lents. He was 
tried every day for a week, and before the term 
was over he was rowing stroke in the Lent boat. 
There was something in what Peggy had said, 
after all, in that swinging stroke of his; the 
swing out and the quick recovery. 

Everybody put down his success to the length 
of his arms ; there was not a man in the boat that 
had such long arms, or such a long back—he 
stood six feet two in his shoes—but no one 
guessed the real reason—unless it were Tommy 
Peyton. (Jo be continue, 
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and convictions of one man, 
desirous of convincing and 
influencing his fellow-men. 
There are, I suppose, some 
20,000 pulpits in these islands. Every Sunday 
there are, at least, two sermons delivered from 
each of these pulpits. There are discourses and 
addresses delivered out of doors and elsewhere on 
the Sunday afternoons. It will hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to suppose that some 50,000 sermons 
are preached every Sunday in the United Kingdom. 
If we set aside for a moment all remembrance of 
the religious value of these discourses, and treat 
this fact merely as a matter of statistics, we must 
realise what an enormous social force it expresses. 
If an audience of only one hundred listened to 
each discourse, five millions of people would be 
brought under the influence of this social force. 
But whatever numbers attend, the mere fact that 
every Sunday some 50,000 discourses are delivered 
on the same subject expresses the power and 
opportunity of a great and wide influence. It is 
sometimes said that it would be better that there 
should be fewer sermons, that people would come 
to church just as readily if there were no sermon. 
I hardly think that this would be the case. Even 
the feeblest preacher “draws,” as the saying is. 
We may be tempted sometimes to wonder, when 
we have heard a flat, flabby, fruitless sermon, why 
the people came. But the fact remains that they 
do come. And the fact is a most pathetic one, and 
one which may well carry a lesson to preachers. 

In this great world, with its constant toil, its 
recurring and insoluble prob!ems, its griefs, sor- 
rows, and sicknesses, men and women long for 
some soothing, helpful, and heartening message. 
They creep like stricken and perplexed souls into 
the welcome and quiet church. Here the awe of 
something greater and more enduring than earth 
seems to dwell. They may not be very intelligent 
people ; they may be poor theologians, but they 
are people who have to live, and to face the hard 
facts, the sharp temptations, and the bitter sorrows 
of existence. They hunger for some strength of 
heart. They come into church in the hope of 
recovering it. 

This is the pathetic aspect of the fact that 
people do come to church. And the lesson for 
preachers rises out of the pathos. 

These people listen patiently to our poor, weak 
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sermons. They even gain some comfort from them 
Like hungry men, they extract out of the coarse, 
hard,and perhaps repulsive food some nourishment, 
And if this is so, is it not well that preachers 
should seek to give true, honest, and sustaining 
food to these hungry souls? We sometimes find 
fault with cooks when they send up food badly 
cooked, unattractive, hard to digest. We wax 
wroth. We wonder why these people cannot take 
a loftier view of their calling. If they could only 
realise that they are helpers of humanity, and 
that on their efforts depend so much of the pro- 
gress and happiness of mankind. On the fit 
and adequate nourishment of the race depends 
its physical strength, mental vigour, and social 
happiness. The thinker can think more clearly, 
the statesman can govern more surely, the mer- 
chant, the judge, the doctor can discern more truly 
when their bodily frames are fitly cared for. Be- 
hind every vocation, even the humblest and most 
obscure, there stands the figure of service. In the 
thought of service all vocations becom: noble ; and 
in this thought carelessness, indolence, forgetfulness 
even, become almost crimes against the common- 
wealth. If thus we speak or think concerning heed- 
lessness in obscurer walks of life, shall we not carry 
the same spirit into the higher? Does not the 
thought of the people who come out of their hard, 
perplexing, troublous lives with wistful and long- 
ing hearts to hear the Sunday sermon appeal to 
the preacher’s sympathy? Do they not revive 
higher and nobler views of his work and calling! 
He must think of their needs; he must work 
with his might, and throw all his strength of 
heart and brain into his sermon. He will not 
have it said: “ The hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” He will prepare solid, fit, and nourishing 
food for those who come to him, and who depend 
upon him for some message which will make the 
burden seem lighter and the rough road easier. 

Three things are needed to make the preacher's 
work fit and acceptable—reverence, work, willing- 
ness. 

He must ever keep in mind how mighty is his 
calling. He must reverence his vocation, not him- 
self—a very different thing; but the confusion 
is too common. He must realise that what he has 
to do is to influence men for good and for God. 
He has to speak so that good may be more realised, 
more reverenced, more loved in the world. He 
must ever keep in mind that he is wielding 4 
power which may work great and lasting results. 
He must never despise his work. He must never 
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think that anything will do. If he has any sacred 
feeling about him, if God be true and real, and no 
mere name to him, he cannot, he dare not, think 
lightly of his calling. 

This reverence will lead to work. In all oceupa- 
tions there are two c.asses of workers. There is 
the worker who takes the materials which are given 
him and works them into the required forms 
There is the worker who views his materials with 
careful thought, who selects, adds to their number, 
seeks new combinations, before he gives them 
form. The first man is an artisan, the second is 
the artist. Vinet applied this thought to the 
writer who values style more than ideas. To such 
aman “the principles, ideas, and facts have little 
value in themselves, and are only the substratum, 
so to speak, of the style. As for him, his business 
is to give value to the most vulgar materials by 
carving ; and, in fact, he is to the true writer what 
the carver is to the sculptor.” To one man ideas 
count for something. To the other they are 
nothing. 

The same difference in workmanship appears in 
sermons. ‘To one preacher the sermon only means 
the collection of certain accepted or conventional 
ideas. He gathers material from commonplace 
sources. He then gives them position in his 
sermon. There is little mental effort in this 
sort of preparation. The library of such a man is 
only a convenient store of material; it is not a 
study. A sermon so made ready may be elegant, 
and even attractive, if a man be but skilful in the 
disposition of his stuff. But inasmuch as he has 
not brought his own thought vigorously to bear on 
the subject, his sermon will lack the subtle personal 
element which is essential to real influence. At 
his best he will be but a skilful carver of common- 
place materials. He will not rise to the name of 
sculptor, the man who impresses something of his 
own personality upon his work and gives a sort 
of vitality to the mass on which his chisel has 
wrought. In the one case, the harder sort of work 
is shirked ; im the other, it is embraced. 

If men are to influence their fellow-men they 
must be workers of this latter class. They must 
not be content to pass on truths ; they must make 
truth pass through their own nature ; they must 
work, think, study, and pray. 

The fault, if I may speak of the matter, most 
common among preachers is that they do not 
work at their sermons. They are content with 
what comes easily. They rely on other men’s 
material. They do not consider their audience. 
They do not labour to make their sermons fit, 
intelligible, and instructive. They use a concord- 
ance lightly and at haphazard; or they dilute 
some other man’s sermon; or they use the first 
text which comes as a peg for some favourite 
doctrine, to dilate on which costs no trouble. 
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There is another fault which, if less common, 
is perhaps more dangerous. It is the fault of the 
man who works, but who works for the sermon 
rather than for the truths of the sermon. He 
wishes to produce an effective sermon. He works 
hard enough in his way, but it is not the right 
way. 

The only right way to work is the seeking for 
truth. This is the first step; the putting it into 
form is the second ; but let no man attempt the 
second step till he has taken the first. A living, 
real, soul-grasped truth must pervade the whole 
sermon. This means hard work of head and 
heart. 

There is another indispensabe element—wil- 
lingness. Work may be good, but it may be 
marred by reluctance. The will must be in 
the work. ‘The heart must work with the 
brain. In other words, there must be a real 
wish to do good. There must be sympathy with 
the people and an earnest desire to win their 
hearts with more wholesome ways and more saving 
thoughts. We must feel for them and with them. 
Towards them is the preacher’s work. He is 
ordained for men. 

These three things—reverence, work,  wil- 
lingness-—touch three aspects of the preacher’s 
work. He is God’s messenger: let him reverence 
his calling. He is a man, possessed of reason, 
liable to error, capable of truth: let him work 
honestly, patiently, and sympathetically. He is 
charged with a message for men: let him carry 
the human heart with him into his work. ~ 

“There must be,” says Grindal, “ the labour of 
study before ministers preach, the labour of: zeal 
and love in preaching, the labour of suffering 
after preaching, and always the labour of prayer, 
to crown the whole with success.” And the 
Apostle said if a man would not work, neither 
shonld he eat. It is also true that if a man work 
not, neither can he feed others ; and the sphere of 
his work must not be that of the mind and under- 
standing alone; he must show diligence towards 
himself, striving to grow up in all Christlikeness, 
in reverence for God, for life, and for his fellow- 
men. He must cultivate his moral qualities, 
and strive to develop by exercise his powers of 
sympathy and love. Then a genuine love of 
his work will take possession of him. He will 
not work as at a task, but as at a much-loved 
vocation. Out of the abundance of his heart 
his mouth will speak. 

For the rest, this sentence of Fabius quoted by 
Archbishop Leighton may present the whole 
matter in brief: “It is the heart and the energy 
of the mind that make a man truly eloquent.” 
No artifice, no borrowed plumes, no appropriated 
skin, no purloined passages will do it. The man’s 
soul must be in it, or all his efforts are vain. 
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BIRDS EYE VIEW OF SARGON’S PALACE RESTORED. 


(From Victor Places 


merited place in contemporary Bible his- 

tory may well rank as one of the most 
valuable achievements of the archzologist. It 
was formerly maintained by many that no such 
person ever existed, and that some error was 
attaching to the one solitary instance where his 
name occurs in the Bible (Isa. xx. 1): “The year 
that Tartan” (7.e. the tartan or commander-in- 
chief) “came to Ashdod, when Sargon the king 
of .Assyria sent him.” Yet, in spite of this 
reticence with regard to his name, his deeds are 
graphically recorded in the sacred writings, in 


ye: restoration of this great king to his 


ENAMELLED BRICKS (BRIGHT BLUE AND YELLOW) 
IN SARGON’S PALACE. 
(From Victor Place’s “' Ninive et C Assyria, ') 


“* Ninipe et U Assyrie.") 


connection with the siege of Samaria (2 Kings 
xvii.) and the attack on Jerusalem (Isa. x.). We 
are so familiar with the name of his son and 
successor, Sennacherib—a man greatly inferior in 
energy and generalship—that several passages 
have been hitherto supposed to refer to the latter 
which modern research has shown to be descrip- 
tive of the exploits of Sargon, the most powerful 
monarch of the later Assyrian Empire. His own 
State records, unearthed by the explorer and de- 
ciphered by the Assyriologist, will presently be 
allowed to speak for themselves; and we shall see 
how remarkable is the aid they bring to our compre- 
hension of the Bible narrative. First, however, let 
us visit his ancient home, and bid the explorer tell 
us how he lived and what manner of man he was. 

In the neighbourhood of Mossoul, on the banks 
of the Tigris, there have lain, for four-and-twenty 
centuries, several large heaps or mounds. Men 
little thought, until our own times, that under 
these lay the ruins of the cities and palaces of the 
Assyrian kings, a lasting commentary on the words 
of the prophet (Isa. xxv. 2): “Thou hast made of 
a city an heap ; of a defenced city a ruin : a palace 
of strangers to be no city ; it shall never be built.” 

Close to Mossoul, at the modern village of 
Kouyunjik, are the ruins of Nineveh, so carefully 

















explored by the late Sir Austin Henry Layard ; 
and a little to the north of this, near the modern 
Khorsabad, is the site of the city of Sargon. The 
explorations here, begun by M. Botta, were re- 
sumed in 1851 by M. Place, assisted by M. Félix 
Thomas, with complete success ; and since then 
the mounds of Mesopotamia have been probed 
from time to time by many an English explorer, 
to which enduring testimony is borne by the well- 
known work of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Messrs. 
Hormuzd Rassam, William Kennett Loftus, and 
George Smith, some of whom now “rest from 
their labours So vast is the sum total of tablets 
and cylinders discovered that even now large 
numbers remain unread, owing to lack of time to 
decipher them. 

Sargon’s palace was the best preserved of any 
of the remains unearthed, and its courts were the 
first to be trodden by European feet. It lay in 
the middle of one sile of the city wall, which was 
built four-square, the corners towards the cardinal 
points. The eight sates were named for the gods, 
and the walls for Asshur, the chief god of all. 
Nothing less would satisfy the king than to build 
for himself, as most of his predecessors had done, 
inew and magnificent city and palace which should 
eclipse all past attempts in this direction 
In two long cuneiform inscriptions he 
tells us its history. “ Day and night,” 
he says, “I planned to build this city, to 
erect dwellings for the great gods, and 
palaces, the dwelling of my royalty ;” 
and it is not unlikely that one reason of 
his entrusting the Ashdod campaign to 
his tartan may have been his anxiety to 
personally superintend the preparations 
for his great work—the building of Dur 
Sargon, the city of Sargon. The king 
tells us, too, how he solved the problem 
of populating it. It was very simple. 
“People from the four quarters of the 
world, of foreign speech, of many tongues 

whom I, in the name of 
Asshur my lord, by the might of my 
arms, had carried away into captivity, 
[ commanded to speak one language, 
and settled them therein.” The one 
language would, of course, be Assyrian ; 
md the rough-and-ready way of going 
to work is a good sample of Assyrian 
methods 

A bird’s-eye view of the palace, planned 
by M. Ch. Chipiez from the restoration 
by Félix Thomas, gives us some idea of 
its general design and probable appear- 
ance. Raised on a huge platform, level 
with the city wall, it must have been an 
imposing sight. Its walls were built of 
sun-dried brick, and were of immense 
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thickness, thus securing coolness in the sultry 
climate. The gates were guarded by twenty-four 
pairs of colossal winged bulls—images of the being 
known as Nergal—in sculptured stone, some of 
which are now in the British Museum, together 
with winged genii, and the gigantic figure of 
Gilgames (or Ghisdubar), the hero of the Chal- 
dan epic which records the Deluge. 

The written invocation runs thus : “ May Asshur 
bless this city. May the sculptured bull, 
the guardian spirit, stand for ever before his face!” 
Conspicuous from the outside of the palace would 
be the great zeqqurat, or temple-observatory, built 
in successive stages with the shrine on the topmost 
storey, and devoted to watching the movements of 
the planets, the objects of the national worship. 

Within, every requirement of Eastern royalty 
was represented in the design of the building. 
The State apartments, the harem, the courts, the 
lofty corridors, the oftices—all were here, orna- 
mented with sculptured slabs and exquisite 
designs in enamelled bricks of various colours. 
The alabaster dadoes, on which were carved in 
relief the various campaigns and leading events of 
the royal builder’s life, if put end to end, would 
reach for two miles ; and their quality is no less 
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PORTRAIT OF SARGON AND HIS GRAND VIZIER. 
(Alabaster bas-relief from Khorsabad, now in the Louvre.) 
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remarkable than their quantity, the vigour and 
force of the scenes depicted showing a very high 
degree of artistic perception and skill. 

On one of these slabs, nine feet eight inches in 
height, we have a portrait of the great king himself. 





ARCHIVOLT FROM CITY GATE AT 


KHORSABAD, 
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AND GREEN. 
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SHOWING 


Ninive et T Assyrie.”) 


He appears in his full robes of state, and before him 
stands his grand vizier, or tartan, in an attitude 
of respect. Assyria was a military monarchy of 
the sternest type. The king was emperor, general, 
and priest. Almost as regularly as spring came 
round he led forth his trained forces to conquer 
new territory and strike fresh terror into the 
hearts of neighbouring peoples or distant nations. 
It is this custom, revealed by the inscriptions, 
which is alluded to in 1 Chron. xx. 1: “It came 
to pass, at the time of the return of the year, at 
the time when kings go out to battle” (R.V.). 
And it was the king in person who, as a royal 
high-priest, invoked the aid of the gods and ren- 
dered thanks to them after a successful campaign. 

It is to the details of these campaigns, preserved 
not only on the sculptured slabs, but more fully 
on cylinders and tablets written by the royal 
scribes, that we owe the knowledge of Assyrian 
history which is doing so much to throw light on 
the writings of the Old Testament. 

Sargon was a general who stood high in the 
confidence of the army during the reign of Shal- 
maneser LV. (Salli-manu-esar = “ the god of peace 
directs”), who had ascended the throne in succession 
to Pul or Tiglath-Pileser I]. in B.c. 727. On the 
death of Shalmaneser Sargon assumed the royal 
power, and with it, possibly, the name by which 
we know him (Sargon : Sharru-kenu = “the con- 
stituted king”), which was also the name of a very 
ancient and much venerated Chaldwzan sovereign, 
Sargon of Agadé, founder of the first Semitic 
Empire, B Cc. 3800. 

His first contact with Bible history occurs in 
the reign of Hoshea, and we must carefully note 
that in 2 Kings xvii. 5 the king who besveged the 
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city of Samaria three years is Shalmaneser IV,; 
but in the next verse we enter on a new stage of 
the history, and the king who is there stated to 
have taken Samaria is no less a person than Sargon, 
Shalmaneser having died meanwhile. The capture 
took place in B.c. 722, and the following is his own 
account of it, translated from his annals: “ In the 
beginning of my reign I besieged, I took, by the 
help of the god Shamash” (the sun-god), “ who gives 
me victory over my enemies, the city of lr-Samirina” 
(Samaria). “27,2s80of its inhabitants I carried away, 
I took 50 chariots for my own royal share. I took 
them” (the captives) “to Assyria, and put into their 
places people whom my hand had conquered. [ 
set my officers and governors over them, and laid 
on them a tribute.” This is in strict accordance 
with the Bible narrative, which at the same time 
mentions certain places to which the Samaritans 
were transported, and (verse 24) some of the places 
whence the strangers were brought; while, to 
supplement this, Sargon again tells us that later 
on—in the seventh year of his reign—he made 
subject several remote Arabian tribes—‘“and the 
remnant of them I transported and settled in the 
city of lr-Samirina.” That a further colonisation 
of the province took place under Esarhaddon, and 
again in the reign of Asshurbanipal (Asnapper or 
Sardanapalus), we learn from Ezra iv. 2, lo. It 
is easy to understand the contempt and aversion 
which the Jews of Judzea had in the time of our 
Lord for the descendants of these people of diverse 
nationalities and creeds. 

Assyrian campaigns were everywhere marred by 
scenes of atrocious cruelty, and the most terrible 
tortures were commonly inflicted upon prisoners 
of war. A bas-relief represents Sargon blinding 
some of his hapless captives, each being held in 
position by a bridle attached to a ring passing 
through his lip. But even here shines a ray of 
light upon the sacred page. Surely this barbarous 
custom must have been in the mind of Isaiah 
when he pronounced those words of retribution 
against Sennacherib, Sargon’s son and successor: 
“[ will put My hook in thy nose, and My bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou camest” (2 Kings xix. 28). 
The prophet Nahum (ii. 12) gives a most vivid 
and realistic picture of the Assyrian as the lion 
who “did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lionesses.” The whole description 
is that of an eye-witness, and agrees absolutely with 
the evidence of Assyrian sculptures and records. 

But the course of events soon led to the invasion 
of Judah. The Babylonians had been subjugated 
in B.c. 721 by a man of unusual ability, who was 
chief of the Chaldeans, a tribe inhabiting the 
marsh country at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Ambitious and keen-sighted, Merodach-Baladan 
(“the god Merodach has given ason”) lost no time 
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in forming a coalition against the growing power 
of Assyria, and hence his embassy to King Heze- 
kiah recorded in 2 Kings xx. 12-19. Sending 
an embassy in those times was understood to be 
equivalent to organising a conspiracy or revolt, 
and Sargon was too able a politician to be blinded 
by the alleged pretext of congratulating the king 
of Judah on his recovery from illness, especially 
as Hezekiah had ostentatiously shown the am- 
bassadors all the wealth and munitions of war 
which qualified him to take part in the league. 
For this act he was sternly rebuked by Isaiah ; 
and his folly was soon made clear, for Sargon, 
promptly grasping the situation, struck at once, 
and struck home. We find him placing it on 
record that “the people of Philistia, Judah, Edom, 
and Moab—dwelling beside the sea, bringing 
tribute and presents to Asshur my lord—were 
speaking treason.” Leaving Babylonia to be 
crushed later on, he swept down on Palestine, 
sending his tartan to wreak vengeance on Ashdod 
(Isa. xx. 1) and its king Yavan, who had _ been 
defiantly appointed in place of his own nominee 
Akhimit ; while he himself “overran the broad 
fields of the Jews,” and invested, probably even 
captured, Jerusalem (B.C. 711). 

It is true that the annals of Jewish history 
preserved for us in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles do not include this event ; but it is 
frequently the function of the Assyrian records 
to supplement as well as to explain the Scripture 
narrative, and Professor Sayce has pointed out 
that Sargon’s conquest of Judah makes clear 
certain of Isaiah’s prophecies, of which no ex- 
planation had previously been given. The tenth 
chapter had always been difficult to understand. 
We have a vivid account (x. 28) of the Assyrian’s 
advance on the capital along the regular high- 
road from the north-east, twelve places on the 
route being specified, the last of which is only an 
hour's march from the city. “This very day shall 
he halt at Nob : he shaketh his hand at the 
mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem” (R.V.). The prophet seems 
ilso to indicate figuratively the ultimate 
fall of the city in the last two verses, while 
the opening passages of the chapter reveal 
the Assyrian as the rod of God’s anger, 
who shall tread the people down “like the 
mire of the streets.” His own punishment 
shall follow: but not until “the Lord 
hath performed His whole work upon 
Mount Zion, and on Jerusalem ” (verse 12). 
Chapter xxii. presents us with a similar 
picture, and is believed to refer to the 
same episode. 

Now, nothing can be clearer than the 
marked distinction between this account 


and that of Sennacherib’s invasion ten 
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years later. In the first case we have the advance 
of a great army from the north-east. In the 
second, a detachment only of the main force is 
sent from the direction of Lachish in the south- 
west. In the first, the oppressor is not to be 
punished until he has executed God’s chastise- 
ment on the people ; in the second, Hezekiah is 
assured of perfect safety: “He shall not come 
unto this city, nor shoot an arrow there” (2 Kings 
xix. 32). Commentators were actually reduced to 
the extremity of supposing that the graphic and 
lifelike account of Isaiah was an ideal one. Scep- 
tical criticism stigmatised it as a history of events 
that never happened. But the -evidence of the 
monuments clears up the mystery. The conqueror 
himself tells us of his campaign, and we recognise 
in Calno and Carchemish, in Hamath and Arpad, 
in Damascus and Samaria (Isa. x. 9), the avowed 
conquests of the mighty Sargon. 

Nothing of importance now remained but the 
conquest of I’abylon, and this he promptly and 
thoroughly carried out. Merodach-Baladan was 
pursued to his native province ; his capital, Dur- 
Yakin, rased to the ground ; and in the words 
of the State records, “the immense fear of my 
royalty overwhelmed him he abandoned 
his castles, fled, and his trace was no more seen” 
(B.C. 710). 

And now at last Sargon found time for the 
more peaceful object of his ambition -- the building 
of that city and palace to the discovery of which 
our knowledge of him is due. The walls of the 
city were consecrated in the spring of B.c. 706. 
One of the inscriptions runs thus: “ May it be 
that I, Sargon, who inhabit this palace, may be 
preserved by destiny during long years, for a long 
life.” But this was not to be. Fifteen months 
later, on the twelfth of Ab (or July) B.c. 705, he 
fell by the hand of an unknown assassin, and 
Sennacherib h-s son reigned in his stead. 

Such, briefly told, is the story of a king whose 
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empire extended from the Mediterranean on the 
west to the mountains of Elam on the east ; 
whose city and palace, even in their ruins, 
command the admiration of an age twenty-six 
centuries later than his own; whose life and 


THE COMING 


BY MARY 


"was the stillest time of 
all the week—twelve 
oclock on Sunday 
morning, and though 
a hundred chimneys 
were pouring out their 
smoke a few miles off, 
the air of Dursmoor 
was calm and clear. 
Most of the inhabit- 
ants of the village 
were at church or 

chapel, as the case might be, but a few lounging 

figures were to be seen smoking quiet pipes of 
contemplation while the Sunday dinner was pre- 
paring at home. 

Mat Derry the miner held aloof from all. 
Between the miners and the villagers a sharp line 
of demarcation was drawn ; the miners lived and 
died to themselves, and the villagers looked on 
them as of another race altogether. 

Among the miners also there was a mark of 
division: some of them washed their faces on 
Sunday, and some did not. Mat Derry belonged 
to the latter class. He was so accustomed to his 
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deeds connected him intimately with Jewish 
history ; and whose identity, notwithstanding, 
had been so utterly lost sight of that until 
within recent years his very existence was dis. 
credited by critic and commentator. 
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BRAD PORD-WHITING. 


black face that he would have felt like a snail 
without a shell if it had been deprived of its outer 
coating ; the most he ever did was to rub it with 
his neck-handkerchief, out of compliment to his 
weekly holiday. 

He was a picturesque figure, notwithstanding, 
as he came slowly down the street leading his dog 
by a string. His blue cotton stockings and loose 
flannel trousers cut short at the knee had a quaint 
effect, and the clumsy make of his jacket could 
not conceal the fine proportions of his shoulders. 
There was a look of power about him, in spite of all 
his disadvantages, and among his own people there 
were many who regarded him with admiring eyes. 

And yet, even among his own people, Mat lived 
a solitary life. Why he did so no one exactly 
knew, for he had never transgressed the miners’ 
code of morals. It is true that he frequently 
drank too much and fought savagely with those 
w'10 crossed his drunken humour ; it is true also 
that most of the money which he did not waste in 
drink he wasted in gambling ; but none of these 
things were sins in the eyes of his mates, and it 
was not for such as these that he was denied the 
rights of social equality. 
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The reason probably lay more in Mat’s disposi 
tion than in any outward circumstances of his 
life. He had no wish to make friends, for he 
referred to go his own way, and he made short 
work with anyone who attempted to interfere with 
him. But though all this was eminently satis- 
factory to himself, it had one great drawback—a 
drawback that he had not foreseen when he first 
adopted it: if he should ever wish to live on more 
friendly terms with his fellow-creatures, he had 
hedged up his way with an impassable barrier ! 
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met her going down to the well, her yellow hair 
all aflame with the setting sun, and with a sudden 
feeling that was like a strange birth within his 
breast, he had lifted her pail on his shoulder and 
carried it to her door. 

It was a moment of bliss, but a bliss that he 
had to pay dearly for. Such an unwonted act on 
his part was certain to arouse the keenest interest 
in all who witnessed it, and amid a chorus of 
jokes and jeers he slunk away, feeling that he 
could never show his face again. But love is 




















Come, Annie, what's the use of saying me nay for a bit of a flower?'” (p. 202). 


For some months now Mat Derry had been 
longing to undo the work of the past. To the 
casual observer Annie Norris was no more than 
any other comely North Country lass ; but to Mat 
she was the flower of the world. He had known 
her ever since she was a tiny, toddling child, but 
he had never taken any notice of her, one way or 
the other, until one eventful day when he had 





stronger than pride, as many a man has found out 
before now, and again and again Mat ran the 
gauntlet of the neighbours and made his way to 
Annie’s house. If he had lived in the miners’ 
hamlet his visits would have been less noticeable, 
but for many years past he had held the post 
of watchman at a disused colliery—a wild and 
desolate spot at more than a mile’s distance. 
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Mat had risen from his bed on this Sunday 
morning witli the fixed resolve that he would not 
go and see Annie Norris. It was bad enough to 
be laughed at by the neighbours, but when in 
addition he was made the butt of keen, pointed 
jests by Annie herself, it was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 

And yet, strange to say, no sooner was his meal 
concluded and his hut put tidy, than Mat found 
himself unconsciously taking the road that led to 
the hamlet ; but though a frown crossed his brow 
he did not turn back, and presently his face 
cleared as he remembered that he had to ask a 
question of Jonas Bel!,a man who lived not far 
from the Norrises’ house, and who acted as referee 
for the miners’ dog-races. 

Of course it was to see Jonas that he was 
coming. ‘That Annie lived near by was only a co- 
incidence; and, having thus justified himself, Mat 
walked on, briskly whistling a tune as he went. 

But reached -the hamlet it 
Annie’s house that he made his way, even though 


when he was to 
he saw Jonas standing at his door, the centre 

group. He guessed that they were 
the forthcoming race, and his eye 
glanced lovingly at his dog, Jock, as it strained 
at the leash ; but, for all that, he turned a corner 
that they might not see him, and came by the 
back way to John Norris’s door. 

The was cleaner than most 
that surrounded it; there were curtains in the 
windows, and a geranium or two gleamed brightly 
through the pane. Poor though it was, there was 
a look of home about it that touched a chord in 
Mat’s heart; his step grew quicker, and at the 
sound of a merry peal of laughter his face lighted 
up with a smile. It was Annie’s laugh, and he 
would have known it among a thousand. 

But as he looked through the open door his 
mood changed suddenly, and his smile was suc- 
ceeded by a scowl. There on the settle sat Annie, 
her hair elaborately arranged and a smart lace 
collar encircling her neck ; while just behind her, 
leaning over her ead trying to take a flower from 
her unwilling fingers, was Jonas Bell’s son, Angus 
—a slightly-made young man with a refined face 
and a well-cut tweed suit. 

“Come, Annie,” he said, “what’s the use of 
saying me nay fora bit of a flower when you’ve 
just told me that you with all your 
heart ?” 

Angus Bell had rubbed off some of his rusticities 
in a merchant's office in the neighbouring city 
and in the cashier’s office in the colliery, and his 
town-bred speech always struck hatefully upon 
Mat’s jealous ear ; but such words as these would 
have set fire to his passions in whatever accent they 
had been spoken, and with one stride he cleared 
the threshold and stood before the astonished pair. 
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“Say that again, if you dare!” 


tones of thunder. 

Women are proverbially more self-possessed 
under such circumstances than men; but on this 
Angus stood unmoved, while Annie 
started to her feet in angry surprise. 

“How dare you come pryin’ in at other folks 
doors wi’ your black face?” she exclaimed, 
“You ’re not fit for decent folks to speak to.” 

Mat looked at her as if petrified ; he had never 
had such words addressed to him” before, and his 
vanity was as sorely wounded as though he had 
been a bail-room beauty. To be dirty and rough 
had never been any disadvantage in his eyes, but 
for the first time a hot glow of shame rushed over 
him as he looked at Angus Bell’s white hands and 
spotless collar. 

But before he could recover himself his rival 
stepped forward and took up the word. 

“T’m sorry for you, Mat,” he said ; “ but Annie 
has just promised herself to me.” 

He was not much more than a lad, but there 
was a straightforward look in his face and a 
frankness in his that entitled him to 
respect ; yet, all the same, if Annie had not been 
there Mat would have knocked him down, and it 
was only some dim idea of reverence towards the 
woman he loved that made him turn on his heel 
and walk away. 

The interview had only lasted a few moments, 
and Jonas and his friends were still deep in their 
discussion, but Mat hurried off as fast as he could; 
he felt certain that he should never care for a dog- 
race again. 

His mind was shaken by a storm of passion as 
he left the hamlet behind him and made his way 
towards the village. His grief at Annie’s rejection 
of him was keen, but there was a personal pain 
which at the moment hurt him even more. He 
had always thonght that the neighbours admired 
him for the surly solitude of his life ; but now the 
veil of his self-deiusion seemed suddenly to have 
rent in twain. No matter what his own 
opinion of himself might be, in Aunie’s eyes he 
was rough, unwashed, and ignorant; and the 
revelation was as strange as it was bitter. 

He sauntered heavily along, his head bent, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground ; but by-and-by he 
saw a group coming along the road on their way 
from chureh, and he turned into a bit of waste 
land that lay behind the houses that he might 
avoid them. It was a quiet and secluded place. 
A shaggy black goat was cropping the grass on the 
slope, and a few stray cocks and heus were hunt- 
ing for their dinner; but otherwise it was un- 
tenanted, and, seating himself on a bit of broken 
fence, Mat began to chew the cud of his thoughts. 

It was no pleasant occupation, and if he had 
not been too spiritless to move he would soon have 
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sone on in search of something more enlivening ; 
but as he moved uneasily on his seat, his eye 
rested on a placard pasted on the wooden wall of a 
shed, and he got up listlessly and began to read it: 


“THE COMING OF THE LORD! 

“A Testimony of Impending Judgment will be 
declared on Sunday, August 15th, at 7 p.m., on 
this Green, by an Evangelist of the Word.” 

Mat spelt it through without much difficulty. 
August 15? That was this very Sunday! It 

eht while away an idle hour to come and hear 


thie preach A 


Although religion had been devoid of effect 
pon Mat’s life, he was not without some dim 
knowledge of the subject. He had a faint re- 
membrance of lessons that had been taught him 
in his childhood, and though the name of the 
Lord Whose coming was thus announced had 
never passed his lips except by way of blasphemy, 
he knew that it was the name of the Son of God. 

Religious meetings had always been a weariness 
of the flesh to Mat, and he had never darkened the 
loors of a church or chapel since his boyhood ; 
mt to-day he was conscious of a new feeling, an 
inward want and ache that made him as suddenly 
helpless as thoug!) he had been stricken down 
with physical illness, and snatches of things long 
since forgotten haunted his brain with strange 
persistent y. 

Yet to all outward appearance Mat was still the 
same rough, unkempt specimen of humanity, and 
there were several who- glanced coldly at him 
vhen he took his stand among the little group 
wsembled on the green that evening. The sun 
was sloping down towards the west, and its rays 
it up the scene with vivid intensity. A few men 
ind women, respectably clad, stood waiting with 
calm enjoyment for the treat to come; behind 
these were a ring of lads and girls who laughed 
ind joked among themselves, and behind these 
ain some small children ran noisily up and 
lown, chasing a stray dog that had come out to 
see What was going on, and teasing the old black 
yoat that still cropped steadily away at the short 
tults Of grass. 

Mat had time more than once to wish himself 
safely at hone, for the assembly was small and 
but at 
ast a hymn was given out, and as the people 
jomed in with true North Country zeal, he forgot 


the preacher seenu din no hurry to begin: 


ils weariness and lifted up his voice with the 


As soon as the last strain had died away, the 
reacher stood up on a convenient log of wood and 


regan to speak. “ Brethren.” he said, “I have to 


testify to you to-night of the coming of the 


Lord. 


As the words fell from his lips silence crept over 
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the little group before him, the grown-up people 
pressed nearer, and the boys and girls ceased their 
laughter. There was something in his voice that 
chained their attention at once, and as his dark 
eyes glanced quickly round they seemed to pierce 
through each soul before him. In unpolished but 
eloquent language he painted the picture of the 
impending judgment: the trumpet sound, the 
rent rocks, the open graves, the great white 
throne, the trembling multitudes awaiting their 
doom! His eyes glowed and his pale face kindled 
as he poured out his words ; then, lowering his 
voice, he exclaimed in solemn accents: “ Before 
the sun rises again His coming may be fulfilled ! 
Brethren, how shall you and | stand before His 
judgment-seat !” 

A pause followed his question, and several of 
the audience shivered uneasily and drew a little 
closer together; there was a power about the 
man that awed them in spite of themselves, 
and it would hardly have surprised them if at 
that moment they had seen the heavens opened 
and the Son of Man coming in His glory. 

But while they waited, the preacher’s voice was 
heard again. ‘“ How you will meet Christ then, 
my friends, depends on how you meet Him now 
in your daily lives. Perhaps some of you will 
reply, ‘I never have met Him!’ But when we 
stand before His throne, He will say to you 
then, as I say to you now in His name, ‘ Did you 
never meet a little child? Did you never meet a 
sick man, or a feeble, tottering woman? Did you 
never meet a sufferer you could heal, a mourner 
you could comfort, or an enemy that you could 
If you met any one of these, in that 
disguise you met Me, the Christ of God, and as 
you turned away your face from them, so I turn 
away My face from you. Ah! my friends, it will 
be too late then for you to go back and do the 
deeds that you have left undone all along your 
path ; there will be no more opportunities for you 
when the doom is sounding in your ears : ‘ Depart 
from Me, I never knew you !’” 

His voice rang through the gathering twilight 
with a world of anguish in its tones, and again 
the people shuddered as they listened. He was 
silent for a moment; then, leaning forward, he 
held out his hands to them and broke out into 
passionate entreaty. 

“ But there is time, brethren ; there is time now 
for you and for me. Now, before the night falls, 
come to Him for pardon and for peace, and then 
go out to meet Him along your path of life. Is 
there one here who has never helped the poor, the 
sick, and the sorrowful? Let him begin to-day! 
Is there one who has an unforgiven enemy ? 
Let him go in Christ’s strength and hold out his 
hand to him ‘i 

There was a movement on the outskirts of the 
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crowd, but the people were too absorbed to notice unforgiven enemy, whom only that morning he 
that the miner had slipped away. Nor would _ had longed to kill ? 

they have been surprised if they had seen his But though he recdgnistd the fact of his guilt, 
departure ; their only wonder would have been he was not yet ready to prove his repentance, He 
that he had stayed so long listening to what he did not show any symptoms of sudden conversion 


could not possibly understand. by rushing off to the miners’ hamlet, seeking out 
But Mat had not only listened, he had under- Angus Bell and imploring his pardon. On the 


stood, and the arrow of conviction had gone deep contrary, he strode rapidly homewards, looking 

down into his heart. At another time he would more dogged and sullen than ever ; and, far from 

have heard unmoved, as he had done before, but blessing his enemy, he muttered execrations 

to-night he was softened by love and grief, and as upon him between his teeth because it seemed 

the preacher’s words fell upon his ear he knew _ necessary to make peace with him ! 

that they were meant for him; had he not an The August moon shone in the sky, bright and 
burning, as Mat reached his dego- 
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late home.. The disused mine was 





















a wild place at all times, but under 
the rays of the moonlight it seemed 
like some nightmare vision. Heaps 
of red earth and loose shale sur. 
rounded it on all sides, and as 
these were surmounted it lay be. 
neath like some city of the dead, 
The huge machinery of the mine 
still stood erect over the pit mouth, 
the iron rusted and the wood broken 
and decayed, with retten ropes and 
swaylng chains that creaked with 
a ghostly sound as the night wind 
swept by. The buildings round 
were ruined and rootless, except 
for one long line of sheds which 
were kept in repair and used for 
the storage of coal. 
Thousands of pounds 
had been Jost when the 
water broke into North- 
down mine, and_ thon- 
sands more might have 
followed if any attempt 
had been made to pump 
it out. But the engineers 
had decreed that it would 
only he money thrown 
away, and so a new shaft 
had been sunk at some 
little distance and new 
machinery set up, while 
the old was left to fall to 
pieces. But though most 
of the coal was sent away 
straight from the pit’s 
mouth, a certain quantity 
was kept in reserve, and 
as the owners were glad 
to be saved the cost of 
erecting new sheds, it was 
brought down in trucks on 
the waggon-way that ran 
‘‘There was a rush, a shout, a ecutfie” (p. 206). between the two mines. 
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It was for this reason that a watchman was 
wanted, to prevent theft of the coal from the 
storehouses, and, as has been said, the loneliness 
of the position only made it more attractive in 
Mat’s eyes. He had been familiar with the mine 
from his youth, and he would have laughed at 
myone who had suggested that there was cause 
for fear in the fact that at night he was the only 
human being in the place. 

But to-night, for the first time, Mat’s eyes were 
opened to his surroundings, and a sensation of 
wmething like fear fell upon him as he crossed 
the uneven ground that led up to his little hut. 
The shattered cross-beams seemed to point at him 
with angry fingers, and the creaking chains to 
atter a stern reproach. He was glad to shut him 
slf inside and to receive the glad welcome of 
Jock, who had been left to keep guard during his 
absence. 

But, though he might fasten his door, he could 
not shut out the uneasy thoughts that filled his 
brain: he had never before known what iu was to 
court sleep in vain, but to-night he tossed rest- 
lessly to and fro, and was thankful when the first 
streaks of dawn shone through his uncurtained 
window. 

Mat’s work during the day was to unload the 
tracks of coal that were brought from the West 
down colliery, and with the help of a gang of 
men to stow it away in the sheds. One of those 
who worked with him was Jonas Bell, and the 
sight of him was not calculated to ease the 

But it was evident that 
far enough away from his 


rejected lover’s mind. 
Bell’s thoughts were 
son's affairs ; his mind was full of some engrossing 
matter, and no sooner did he find himself out of 
earshot of the rest than he drew Mat aside and 
began to speak in a hurried whisper. 

“Where wer’ ye yesterday?” he asked. “We 
looked for ye up an’ doon, an’ couldna’ find ye. 
Ther’ was wark on han’.” 

“What wark?” asked Mat, not 
ued to know, but becanse he did not wish to 
provoke Bell’s questions by appearing indifferent. 
a little further out of sight, 
rhind one of the great heaps of shale, and pro- 
eeded to unfold his story. There had been much 
dissatisfaction lately with Mr. Moore, the manager 
of the mine ; he was believed to have made false 
reports about the men so as to curry favour with 


because he 


Jonas drew him 


time had come at last when 
Every now and then he 
was bound to pay a visit of inspection to the dis- 
used colliery, and though he was supposed to take 
the watchman by surprise, one or other of the 
men generally discovered his intention and gave 
warning of his coming. 

It was known by some of them that the next 
aight would see him on his round of duty, and it 


the owners, and the 
revenge was to be taken. 
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had been arranged that a picked band of men 
should be in hiding. “Not to hurt him pre- 
cisely, ye understan’,” concluded Jonas, “ but just 
to gi’ him a lesson.” 

He paused, expecting to receive Mat’s ready ap- 
proval, but to his surprise it was not forthcoming. 

Mat, to speak truth, was in a sore dilemma ; if 
it was right to forgive one’s enemies, it certainly 
must be wrong to revenge oneself on them. But, 
on the other hand, it reyuired more moral courage 
than he was as yet possessed of to make any 
declaration of his new feelings on the subject. 

“Tf it’s done here, it ll be my duty to prevent 
it,” he said at last. 

“Qh, ay! Think o’ none but yoursel’!” broke 
out Jonas in deep-mouthed indignation. “Ye 
think the blame’ll fall on your own head, and 
ye'll lose your place.” 

“T think o’ no such thing!” exclaimed Mat, 
“and ye’ve no call— His words were inter- 
rupted by the sound of footsteps near them, and 
Bell signed to him to be silent. 

“Gi? me your answer t’ morrer,” he said, and, 
turning instantly away, he went on with his work. 

The problem left for Mat to solve was no easy 
one: either he must make himself hated for ever 
by his mates or he must do violence to his newly- 
awakened conscience. 

Like many another in such a difficulty, he 
deferred his decision to a more convenient oppor- 
tunity, and his thoughts soon drifted back to his 
own concerns. In spite of the evidence of his eyes 
and ears, he could not believe that he had lost all 
chance of winning Annie’s love, and no sooner was 
his day’s work done than he found himself setting 
out once more along the familiar road. If only 
he could discover that the incident of yesterday 
had been nothing but a jest, how changed the face 
of all the world would be to him, and how easy 
would it be to forgive Angus Bell ! 

He quickened his steps involuntarily at the 
thought, and in a short time he stood at John 
Norris’s door: in another minute Annie would 
appear, with her gay greeting and her sunshiny 
smile, and all this misery would fade away like a 
dream. 

But, instead of Annie, it was her mother who 
came to the door—a withered old crone who had 
worked underground in her time, and who bore 
the traces of it in her bent figure and parchment- 
coloured face. 

“’Tis Annie thou’rt lookin’ for, I ken well 
eno’,” she mumbled out when she saw who her 
visitor was; “an’ it’s Annie thou’lt not find! 
She’s oot wi’ her lad to-night ; ther’s na coom- 
fort t? be got oot o’ t’ lasses when t’ lads coom 
after ’em. She’d better by far ha’ taken up wi’ a 
decent man like yoursel’, an’ so I told her, but 
she wouldna’ hearken to me, not for months back.” 
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Mat turned and walked off without a word 
of answer; for months back, then, Annie had been 
listening to Angus Bell while she seemed to lend 
a kindly ear to his own tale of love. She was 
a deceiver, like all the rest, and a bitter smile 
crossed his lips as he remembered his resolutions 
of yesterday ; who could expect a man to forgive 
when he was called on to endure such provocation 
as this? 

“Ay, ay, they be a’ senseless togither when 
they coom t courtin’,” said the old woman as 
she sat down again to her interrupted cup of tea ; 
“but they mun gae through wi’ it, so it’s poor 
wark fashin’.” And in this comfortable belief she 
let poor Mat and his troubles slide from her 
memory. 

But Mat’s grief was no every-day woe of the 
world to him; it was a wild and pressing pain 
that could not be forgotten for a moment, and 
the mood in which he went out to his work next 
morning was a despairing and almost a savage 
one. It was evidently useless to try and doright ; 
his good resolves had been unheard in Heaven, 
and therefore he would forget them as completely 
as though they had never been made. 

“T’m ready,” was all he said to Jonas, but it 
was enough. 

“ Ten o’ clock,” was the whispered response ; “‘ six 
of us told off to do t’ job.” 

What the “job ” was to be Mat did not clearly 
know, and he did not care to inquire. In his 
present state of mind he was glad of anything or 
which to wreak his wrath, and he was ready for 
whatever the evening might bring. 

The weather had changed during the day, and, 
as if it knew that some dark deed was on foot, the 
wind had risen and was blowing up heavy clouds 
from the west. There was a feeling in the air as 
of coming storms, and now and again a few drops 
of rain fell sullenly to the earth. 

The hour came at last for knocking off work, 
and Mat was left alune in the colliery. He 
spun out his evening meal to as great a length as 
possible, and whistled loudly as he gave Jock an 
ample supper and tied him up in the inner room 
out of harm’s way. But all the while the uneasy 
feeling in his mind grew stronger and stronger, 
and his hand shook as he opened his little case- 
ment window and looked out into the night. The 
shadows were falling more and more darkly as 
the clouds crept up over the sky, and there was 
a wail in the wind that made Mat shudder, though 
he had heard the same sound a hundred times be- 
fore. He closed the window hastily, and was just 
returning to seek refuge in Jock’s company when 

a low knock at the door made the drops start to 
his forehead. 

“T’m a fool, a big fool!” he muttered to himself 
as he drew back the bolt and peered out. 





A man was just visible, standing in the shadow; 
he did not emerge, but whispered a few words jn 
Mat’s ear. 

“We’re waitin’ under t’ sheds: see he cooms 
round that way.” 

Mat nodded and closed the door again; now 
that the time for action had come, he was able to 
crush down bis fears, and, taking his hat and stick, 
he set out upon his rounds. 

All was quiet, except for the wind which moaned 
through the ruined buildings like an unquiet 
spirit, and touched Mat’s forehead with a chilly 
hand as it passed ; he looked round anxiously, 
but he saw nothing as he threaded his way through 
the heaps of refuse and broken bits of timber. 

“Well, Derry!” said the manager’s voice in his 
ear. 

Mat gave a violent start, and Mr. Moore laughed. 

It’s easy to see you did not expect me,” he said. 
A ready lie had often before risen to Mat's lips 
when he was supposed to be taken by surprise 
with a nocturnal visit, but now that it was more 
necessary than ever before he could not force it 
out, and, making an inarticulate reply, he stood 
aside to let the manager pass. Mr. Moore made 
his way straight towards the sheds, and Mat 
watched him with a strange sensation. Was it 
even now too late to interfere ? 


“ 


His doubts were soon set at rest, however. A 
group of dark figures seemed to spring out of the 
“arth ; there was a rush, a shout, a scuffle, a fall, 
and then silence. 

3y the time Mat reached the spot the manager's 
eyes were blinded, his mouth gagged, and his 
hands and feet tied firmly together ; it had all 
been done in the twinkling of an eye, and the men 
rose from the ground and stood calmly regarding 
their handiwork. To Mat’s utter amazement he 
saw that one of them was Angus Bell. 

All was still for a few moments, and then one of 
the men stepped forward and spoke. He was-a 
great hulking fellow—Stockdale by name—well- 
known in the mine for his strength and brutality, 
and no mercy was to be expected at his hands. 

“We’re aboot t’ punish ye,” he said, as he 
looked down at the prostrate figure at his feet. 
“Ye deserve t’ worst we can gi’ ye ; hangin’’s too 
good for ye, but we’ll gi’ ye a taste o’ it by- 
and-by.” 

They all stooped down as he finished speaking, 
and, raising the helpless man in their arms, 
carried him to one of the highest billocks. Mat 
saw at onee what they meant to do; upon its 
summit stood a beacon, a stout beam of wood 
with a cross-bar, over which ran a rough pulley 
with an iron basket attached, in which, during 
the working days of the mine, a signal fire had 
sometimes been lighted. 

To lower the rope and take off the basket was 
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THE COMING 


the work of a moment, and Mat heard a stifled 
groan from the manager as the creaking of the 
rusty joints told him of the fate in store for him. 
Stockdale took the rope and fastened it round his 
victim’s neck. 

“Now, ther’ ye lie,” he said. ‘“ Move or speak, 
an’ we'll haul ye up like a cat caught thievin’.” 

He made a sign to the others as he spoke, and 
one by one they crept noiselessly away, leaving the 
wretched man to endure the torture of suspense as 
best he might 

“Now we’ll sit doon and have supper,” he said, 
when they were well away, and, leading the way to 
one of the ruined sheds, he lit a lantern and in- 
vited the men to share the food and drink which 
he had spread out on the floor. 

Mat had no hesitation about sharing the meal, 
but yet now and again it struck him that there 
was something very horrible in the idea of their 
thus enjoying themselves while a fellow-creature 
lay but a few paces off enduring the extreme of 
mental agony. He felt himself powerless to 
remonstrate, but as the others ate and drank 
and became more excited every moment his 
wonder increased at the fact of Angus Bell’s 
presence. The young man’s face was pale, and 
his manner uneasy, and though he pretended 
to eat and joke with the rest, it was nothing more 
than a pretence, as Mat soon saw. Why he should 
be there was hard to understand, for though he 
was employed in the colliery his work in the 
cashier's office had to great extent divided him 
from the miners. 

Mat drew near to Stockdale at last, and put the 
question to him under cover of a burst of merri- 
ment. “He got wind o’ what we was doin’, t’ 
yoong fool!” returned Stockdale. “We’d ha’ 
drubbed the life half oot o’ him, but we wer’ 
afeard 0’ his tellin’, an’ so we made him coom.” 

Anyone skilled in reading faces would have seen 
that this enforced partnership in crime was a far 
worse punishment to Angus than bodily pain 
would have been; he grew paler and paler as 
time went on, and though a few days ago Mat 
would have scoffed at him loudly, there was some- 
thing in his heart now that gave him a clue to the 
anguish that the other was enduring. 

It was long past midnight when Stockdale rose 
to his feet and summoned the rest to follow him. 
Mat was a little behind the others, and he saw 
that Angus was shaking from head to foot with 
cold and fear. 

“Ye’d better ha’ bided at hoom, lad,” he said 
ina kindly voice. 

Angus looked at him quickly ; he had never ex- 
pected to hear any words of friendliness from that 
quarter, and they touched him to the quick. 

“Derry,” he said, earnestly, “if I never go home 
again, tell my poor lass—whom [ left sobbing her 
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heart out, God help her!—that T loved her to the 
end.” 

Mat looked at him in bewilderment, but before 
he had time to answer a shout from the front 
scattered his thoughts to the wind. It was a 
shout of disappointment and baffled rage, and 
as Mat rushed jorward to ascertain its meaning, 
he saw in the glance of an eye that their victim 
was gone. 

There on the ground lay the bandages that had 
been tied round his eyes and mouth, and the 
freshly cut ends of rope showed that some friendly 
hand had set the captive free. Was this what 
Angus meant when he said that he might never 
go home alive? Mat knew only too well what a 
penalty would have to be paid for such inter- 
ference ; and even as the thought passed through 
his mind he heard a tumult of voices behind him, 
and, turning, beheld Angus in the midst of an 
infuriated group. 

“ Yoong villain that ye are !” shouted Stockdale. 
“We'll make ye pay for ’t. Howcoom ye t’ doit?” 

He clenched his brawny fists, and glared at 
Angus in such a frenzy of passion that Mat 
expected to see the young man quail before him. 
He was mistaken, however ; now that the moment 
of danger had actually arrived, Angus regained 
his usual composure. 

“T will tell you,” he said. “You brought me 
here against my will, and, as I was forced to come, 
I made up my mind to try and save you from 
yourselves. 1 knew that the day would come 
when you would thank me for having hindered 
you from your wrong-doing ; so, when you left 
the manager under the beacon, I stayed behind 
while you hurried on to get your supper, and a 
minute was long enough to cut the ropes and set 
him free.” 

There was a dauntless courage in his voice and 
bearing that had its effect upon the men, inflamed 
though they were with drink and rage, and for a 
moment Mat thought that he would escape un- 
harmed ; then Stockdale’s voice broke the silence. 

“An’ why did ye not get away with a whole 
skin while ther’ was time ?” 

Something like a smile passed over Angus’s face. 
“The manager would have had no chance of getting 
off unless I had stayed,” he said, and Mat felt a 
keen sense of shame as he recognised the heroism 
of the lad whom he had looked down upon as 
being of so much weaker mould than himself. 

ut the rest of the men were in no mood to be 
touched by heroism ; the savagery of their natures 
had been aroused, and, thwarted of their prey, 
they turned with double ferocity on the new 
victim within their grasp. 

“We'll kill ye for this,” said Stockdale, and 
striding forward, he struck Angus a blow that 
felled him to the earth. 
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“ Let’s hang him in place o’ t’ other,” said one ; 
but Stockdale answered grimly, “ Drowned men 
tell no tales.” 

A despairing cry broke from Angus’s lips: 
“Annie! Annie!” Then he was silent as death 
while his captors dragged him rapidly towards 
the shaft. 

Mat heard the ery, and it brought before him 
a vision of her he loved with broken heart and 
streaming eyes; he would have given all he 
possessed to save Angus from his fate ; but what 
could he do in his single strength against tive 
desperate men? It was useless to struggle with 
them, and still more useless to appeal to their 
feelings. 

They were nearing the shaft now, a _ horrible 
yawning well protected by a low stone wall; Mat 
had often leaned over it and dropped a stone into 
the black depths while he counted the seconds 
until he heard the dull splash below. Six hun 
dred feet before it reached the water, and no one 
knew how many feet after that ! 

The ground was more encumbered here with 
heaps of refuse and rotting timber than in any 
other part of the colliery, and even in daylight 
walking was no easy matter. ‘Twice over the 
men stumbled and fell with their burden, uttering 
curses and threats that made Mat’s blood run 
cold. He was following them at some little dis- 
tance when a thought struck him—a thought that 
made him pause suddenly in spite of his excite- 
ment, and stilled the rapid beating of his heart. 
He could not prevent the murderers from carrying 
out their intent, but might he not die in Angus’s 
stead? He had thought, as he listened to the 
preacher, that if only Christ came to him he could 
give up all for His sake; had not Christ come to 
him now in the person of his enemy ? 

The idea no sooner presented itself to him 
than it passed into a resolve, and with perfect 
calmness he set himself to think how it could be 
carried out. It was no good to offer to take 
Angus’s place ; that would only mean two victims 
instead of one. He must somehow rescue him 
from his captors and substitute himself without 
their knowledge. It was no easy task; but he 
knew that Stockdale and the rest were half mad 
with the spirits that they had imbibed and with 
their own fury, and he felt certain that they would 
trouble their heads about nothing so long as they 
succeeded in flinging a man into the water. 

He waited quietly until he saw the group 
struggling up to the shaft; then, stealing close 
behind them, he watched his opportunity. A few 
steps more and they would have reached it ; but, 
as he anticipated, their feet slipped on the loose 
shale that lay all around, and they fell to the 
ground with renewed noise and confusion. Dark 
as it was, Mat had his wits about him, and, feeling 
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cautiously round, he recognised Angus by the 
different material of which his clothes were 
and, drawing him away from the struggling figures 
he laid himself quietly down in the midst of the 
group. 

Angus stopped neither to think nor reason; he 
knew nothing but that he had escaped for q 
moment from the cruel choking hands that were 
dragging him to his death, and, springing to his 
feet, he flew over the broken ground with steps 
that were winged by fear to an unnatural speed. 

His captors, meanwhile, heard and_ noticed 
nothing. With shouts and blind gropings in the 
darkness, they regained their feet, and, seizing 
upon the prostrate form that lay motionless before 
them, they reached the wall and fiung their 
burden over. ‘There was a horrible silence as 
they stood leaning forward, their breath coming 
thick and fast. Six seconds they waited ; then 
there was a sickening thud, a splash, and all was 
still. 

The cold grey dawn was just breaking in the 
east when five men might have been seen stealing 
away from the disused mine. Now that their 
fury had expended itself, they were filled with 
terror at the thonght of what they had done ; the 
man they had been sent to punish had escaped, 
while Angus Bell had been not only punished, 
but murdered! It was a fearful tale to have to 
tell, and it was little wonder that they shrank 
from telling it. 

“Let ’em think ’t was nowt but chance,” said 
Stockdale. “’T was likely eno’ in t’ dark, an’ if 
we all stan’ by it, ther’s none to deny it.” 

“ But what o’ Mat ?” said one of the men. 

“Mat kep’ oot o’ hearin’, t’ skulkin’ coward, 80 
ther’s nothin’ he can say aboot it.” 

3ut the dark night’s work was not to be 80 
quietly forgotten as Stockdale imagined. Angus, 
too, was inclined to let the matter drop; the 
manager had been saved, and, though he himself 
had had a fright, he had escaped, by great good 
fortune, with nothing worse. He made up his 
mind, therefore, that the best thing he could do 
was to say nothing of what had occurred; and 
though he still felt shaken and unnerved, he 
started out to his work as usual the next day. 

Sut as he went up to the office door he heard a 
cry of such abject despair that it sounded in his 
ears like the wail of a lost spirit, and, looking 
round, he saw Stockdale leaning against the wall 
as though unable to stand, staring at him with 
wide-open eyes of horror. 

“What is it?” he exclaimed, going towards 
him ; but Stockdale put out both hands to fence 
him off; then, turning round, he rushed away 4% 
though avenging Furies were upon his track. 

It was more than Angus could understand, but 
he had little time to brood over it, for news came 
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thick and fast into the office that morning. Mr. 
Moore could not appear. There had been some 
mysterious affair at the Northdown mine last 
night; he had been set upon and beaten, and 
was too bruised to move ; but what was more 
mysterious still, Mat the watchman could nowhere 
be found ! 


him off.”’—p. 208. 


When Angus heard this last piece of news he 
knew that he must keep silence no longer. It 
was clear that, by some mistake, Mat had been 
thrown down the shaft in his place, and that 
Stockdale had been driven to desperation at the 
reappearance of his supposed victim. Every soul 
in the place was wild with excitement at his 
story, and the rest of the miners concerned were 
filled with anger and loathing; they had meant 
no harm beyond a rough practical joke, and that 
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“Stockdale put out both hands to fence 
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an innocent man should have been killed made 
them ready to lynch the murderers. It hardly 
satisfied their sense of justice that the four accom- 
plices were sentenced to penal servitude; but 
though Stockdale escaped hanging, it was only to 
endure the horrors of a life of raving madness. 

Many a man and woman from the hamlet made 





hy, 


a yearly pilgrimage to the desolate mine, and 
with true pathos of feeling dropped their flowers 
into Mat’s deep and lonely grave; but none 
among them knew—not even Angus and his wife— 
that Mat’s life had been willingly laid down for 
his enemy, and that his plunge into the deadly 
depth had been to him the Coming of the Lord. 
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“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 


E know some words to be 
right the moment we hear 
them. It is a poor invi- 
tation that needs to be 
proved, and a poor argu- 
ment. Songs are inde- 
pendent of logie. They 
are not above it, below 
it; they are outside of 

it, they have no relation to it. This text is a 
it is in our mother-tongue, it finds its place 
at once in our hearts. The accented word is “ rest.” 
Who can explain the word vest in all the fulness 
and music of its meaning? None: yet every man 
knows it; says instantaneously, “That is just 
what I want.” 

It might be of some use to us to ask: “How 
many of us as a public assembly does this 
text exclude?” It would to exclude us 
all. Judging by appearances, [ should say you 
are all well, and happy and contented, and that 
the text has no message for you. How foolish 
would be this judgment! There is not one 


song: 


seem 


happy heart here, in the deep, real, lasting sense 


of the term. Some hearts are happier than others. 
I am not speaking of mere happiness—the bubble 
on the river of life, the little flash that glitters and 
[am speaking of real heart-joy springing out 
of contentment, made strong by righteousness, and 
made eternal by rational hope. What do we 
know about one another from mere appearance ? 
Here is a gay soul, his face a smile, his eyes word- 
less jests. Is it All the smiling, all the 
jesting, is so much calculation ; his heart is sore 
with a great wound. There are forced laughs: 
men dare not but smile; their lives are 
How many of us, then, does this 
text exclude? Not one. Then how many does 
it include? The whole world. And why does not 
the whole world accept the invitation? Becanse 
of the yoke, and because of the other burden. 
You cannot have heaven cheaply. You cannot 
have anything that is worth having cheaply. 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate.” Why is the 
cate strait? Because any gate that opens upon 
any heaven worth having must be strait. I have 
seen time after time that the gate which opens 
upon the kingdom of learning is very strait, is 
entered by great difficulty, a great sense of humilia- 
tion, with severe pressure of discipline. That is 
the gate which stands before literature, intellectual 
acquisition and wisdom and strength. And so 
everywhere ; whatever is worth having has to be 
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thought over, studied about, and has to have 
expended upon it care and solicitude, and what 
goes often by the name of prayer. So here is no 
new thing in the earth. Jesus says, “ Come unto 
Me,” as if it were something quite easy to be 
Why, in that word “come” lies all the 
stress of life! Nothing is worth having that is 
easily gotten. “In all labour there is profit.” 
The victory is the other side of battle. 

What strikes me about the text, in the first 
instance, is how Jesus Christ sets Himself in 
relation to the world. He is only about thirty 
years of age—younger than many of you. He has 
no chariot, no steeds, no equipage, or retinue that 
the world would call retinue, though a few poor 
fishermen do follow Him, more in wonder than in 
piety. Standing there, looking upon the great 
heart-broken world, He says, “ Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
What is your feeling about that, 
young man? Distrust, contempt ; He is a fanatic. 
Why? Because you know Him: He is as you 
are. Only as our Teacher goes back, back, into 
the unknown and the eternal, does He come into 
time-relations with any chance of begetting the 
contidence and answering the prayers of the heart. 
Behind the teaching must be the deity. The daisy 
is not a creation of yesterday ; it is eternity in 
blossom. Behind this Man there must be some- 
thing to explain this welcome. 

Look at His conception of human nature. He 
regards human nature in the light of a great sorrow. 
“Ye that labour ”—toil, exhaust yourselves, work 
profitlessly, work all day and bring home at 
night a sheaf of disappointments ; “all ye that are 
heavy laden ”—cannot carry your burden ; it isa 
coffin that weighs you down upon a grave before it 
gets down itself. “Come unto Me’”—not one or 
two of you, but—“all.” If He was a carpenter, 
’& poor man, a young man, a house!ess man, then 
within those lines, He was a fanatic and a deceiver, 
at best a dreamer. It needs the whole Godhead 
as a pedestal does this welcome ; such hospitality 


done. 


give you rest.” 


can have no other base. 

Jesus Christ will do something in the world 
because He has a true conception of its necessity. 
If He had come amongst us saying, “ These are 
cutaneous diseases; all these are little, trifling, 
frivolous ailments and complaints; these are 
incident to infantile age, we must expect such 
things in the childhood of the world ; it is a mere 
matter of waiting a little, and calculation and 
economics, and then all will be well,” by this 




















time His voice would have died in the winds; but 
He comes along human nature, understanding its 
basal reality, its need, its pain, its tragedy ; He 
will win. Empirics die. Saviours live. 

Not only so. Jesus Christ has our assent to 
His characterisation of our state. When He says 
“weary and heavy laden,” every man says, “ He 
is speaking to me now—He must have been told 
of me. I toil and spin, and have not; the best 
part of my heart is in the grave. A man can only 
dig one grave. It is the first burial that buries 
him ; after that, he seems to find a kind of subtle 
luxury in grave-digging, it becomes a kind of 
weird hospitality to him. And I have dug my 
first grave and put into it nine-tenths of my heart, 
and this Man says to me, ‘Come, and I will give 
you rest.’ That is what I want; how did He find 
that out?” When the great Speaker comes, He 
comes with little words—mother’s own syllables. 
Only a mother can talk to an infant ; only a mother 
can be understood by the infant. The world was 
waiting for this word “rest.” It could not have 
named the word itself, but, hearing it, the instant- 
aneous reply was, “That is what I want: O 
Sabbath of the Lord, come into my heart!” Now 
this accounts for all the success of Christianity, for 
the survival of Christianity over all other religions. 
All other religions tend to selfishness, to contem- 
plativeness, to idealism, and to a state of mind that 
is not aggressive and philanthropic. Christianity 
tends to revealing human nature to itself. The 
more we study Christianity, the more we come to 
understand that it knows us. Only Christianity 
can play upon the strings and chords of the heart- 
harp. This is the reason of the eternal influence 
of Christianity. 

Then look at Christ’s relation to human nature. 
What does He say He will do? Talk it over with 
us? No; a thousand men have talked it over with 
us. Does He say He will compare experiences 
with us? No; we have been doing that with one 
another for a thousand centuries; misery has 
been talking to misery since Time began. What 
does He say He will do? “I will give.” He has 
never been doing anything else ; that is His deity. 
“I will give ”"—go out of Myself. 
going—“I give My life for the world, I give My 
flesh for the life of the world ; I tap the fountain 
of My blood that men may drink it ; I will give.” 
[hat is deity. “God so loved the world that He 
gave; I lay down My life for the sheep; My 
not as the world giveth, give I; let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” That is Jesus Christ’s conception of His 
elation to the human family—always to be giving 
Himself to it. Until we give ourselves we give 
nothing. This is poetry ; this is mystery ; this is 
divinity ; this is theology. Now we stand in a 
sanctuary, and now all things are holy. 
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Notice, in the third place, Jesus Christ’s idea of 
satisfaction. What does the word “ satisfaction” 
mean? Doing enough. Whilst the vessel can 
hold another drop it is not satisfied ; whilst the 
child can take one more mouthful of bread, its 
hunger is not satisfied ; until the tide lift, the ship 
is not satisfied—the ship cannot move. What is 
Christ's idea of satisfaction? Rest; all the parts 
balanced, harmonised, concurring, interacting. A 
man may have enjoyment, and not have rest. So 
rest may not come with success ; you may have 
won your gambling and added to your unrest. 
How wiil Christ give rest? Not to the outside, 
not to mere circumstances. “ Ye shall find rest,” 
said He, “to your souls.” He will be funda- 
mental. We cannot get this great Teacher and 
Worker to be superticial. When He gives rest, it 
is to the soul; when He would have us build a 
house, it is upon the rock. He would have been 
more popular if He had been more superficial. 
Certainly ; superficiality is popularity. Only a 
man here and there can understand the real 
speaker, can get under his words to his tone, soul, 
his blood. The clown has the multitude. Christ 
will give us rest—* to our souls,” our innermost 
life, our immortality : a Sabbath Day that spreads 
over the whole week, and sanctifies every inter- 
vening moment: this is the gift of God. When 
God gives light, it is not a gas-jet, or a candle- 
flame, or a corner-lamp, but a light that fills the 
firmament with blushing glory. So when God 
gives peace, it is not an opiate, it is a satisfaction of 
soul. How does the doctor bring health to the 
cheek? You look on the reviving child and say, 
“See how his cheek begins to bloom again ; dear 
little one, what has the doctor done to you? Has 
he painted that cheek with a tender vermilion? 
Is this enamel?” “ No,” saith the little one ; “ the 
doctor has not touched my cheek.” “Then how 
has he made it bloom?” “By touching my life- 
springs, by touching the blood, by touching the 
heart, by touching the inner reality of things ; 
touching that, this bloom has come.” It is so 
Christ gives rest: not from the outside, not by a 
readjustment of circumstances, but by a purifica- 
tion of soul. Said He, “ Marvel not that I say 
unto you, Ye must be born again.” How does 
Spring clothe the woods with foliage? Has 
Spring a thousand hireling gardeners, whom she 
sends out with baskets and tons of green stuff, 
that these hirelings may pin them on the hare 
branches of the tree, saying, “See now, this is 
spring”? No bird would be cheated by such 
green ; no bird would sing behind such curtains. 
Spring brings with it a climate, an atmosphere, a 
great inclusive relation to roots and natural forces 
and healing ministries ; and when the little bud 
comes out, it brings eternity with it; it says to 
the poet’s ear, “ This is what all eternity meant, to 
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bring forth beauty ; now the birds are alive with 
song, now the woods are painted from the roots.” 

Are you trying to bring rest to your own 
soul? You will never do it: you are trying to 
perform a miracle which is impossible. Only the 
Creator of the soul can handle it thoroughly, com- 
pletely, eternally. Something fundamental must 
vecur. There is no rest to an accusing conscience. 
Let us drink and be merry; beat the drum, 
sound the clarion, fill the air with 
now, Conscience, where art thou? ‘“ Here in the 
soul, in the old place ; and when I[ rise I quench 
all this wild music ; I bring silence, I bring fear.” 
No doubt, for a moment, the opiate succeeds ; no 
doubt, for the time being, you went behind doors 
and drank something and rubbed your lips, and 
came out and said, “ Now it is forgotten!” And 
yet when the company all went away, and the last 
footfall died on the night air, that white thing 
was there, that spectre, that horrible face, that 
grin of mockery, that frown of judgment. You 
cannot kill that serpent ; only God can get at it 
and strangle its cruel throat. 

Let God have way in your poor life, and He 
will make all things new. There is no 
to Judas Iscariot. Have you sold Christ? Yes. 
Have you got the money? Yes. Are you now 
satisfied? No, God, there is no 
satisfaction to wrong-doing. That is a tribute to 
human nature when rightly understood. Human 
nature still retains the image and the aspect of 
God—blurred much, no doubt, but still there— 
and God will not take the chaff offered instead 
of bread. There is no rest to the prodigal. 
He says: “ This is not home, I cannot be at rest 
[ will arise and go to my Father.” Will 
He give him rest! Not until he has made a 
certain statement. What is that statement? “I 
have sinned against heaven, and in Thy sight.” 
That is the double view of sin. We may only 
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heaven.” Now he will make a right confes. 
sion, he takes in the Divine element ; what he 
has done is not an offence against good map- 
it is not a breach of etiquette, it is not a 
violation and trespass of mere ceremony. “TI have 
sinned against all heaven, and in Thy sight.” Yoy 


ners ; 


see how the two offences or aspects of offence 
belong to two commandments. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God... and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour.” “I have sinned against heaven, and 
in Thy sight ;” it has been an eternal offence as 
well as a local trespass. Until we get this great 
grip of things, this whole-handed grasp, our 
prayers will be superficial, our penitence will be 
calculated tears, and we shall not know the agony 
of sin, therefore we shall not know the pathos of 
mercy. A sweet word is this! Oh, if it were 
music, it would be sweeter than all silver bells, 
than all children’s voices, than all the whisperings 
of love, than all the songs of contentment or 
If it were hospitality, it would be a table 
groaning under its ample luxuries, having on it 
enough for each, enough for all, enough for ever- 
These universals are the best proofs of the 
Ciospel’s truth, reality, and divinity of origin. 
The Gospel will not exclude any man who can be 
included. The Gospel wants the whole world. 
No other terms would cover the infinite rest but 
“labour and are heavy laden.” The monarch is 
in sorrow, the outcast is in pain, the old man has 
his hidden wound, and the little child a desire 
that troubles its immediate future. Wealth has 
its anxieties, poverty its coldness, success its 
failure needs no comment 
-it is its own annotation. So the dear Jesus 
comes, and, looking all round upon us, He does not 
say, “Come, ye in purple and velvet and scarlet; 
come, ye 
who have estates and lineages and retinues,” but, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour.” See how 
the host rises, ten thousand times ten thousand 
strong, million multiplied by million. Behold, 
the world springs to its feet, and hastens to Him. 
For the whole world labours, and is heavy laden. 
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BEACONSFIELD CHURCH. 


HE trim little town of Beaconsfield in Buck- 
Wy inghamshire presents few objects of in 
"terest to the view of the passing traveller 


beyond its church and the great walnut-tree which 
grows beside it. Within the one lies the body 
of Edmund Burke; beneath the other repose the 
bones of Edmund Waller. 

Once an important market-town midway upon 
the busy high-road between the two great cities 
of London and Oxford, Beaconstield has long been 
left high and dry (in more senses than one) upon 
its breezy hill, whilst the tide of modern life has 
ebbed away to Uxbridge on the one side, and 
Wycombe on the other—towns more conveniently 
situated for rapid communication with other parts. 
There is a pleasant air of leisure and of space 
about it, which, however, does not suggest mis- 
fortune or decay. In fact, Beaconsfield (or Beacon- 
field, as it used to he written—the origin of the 
name is sufficiently obvious)—lies in the centre of 
a district Jong in favour with the gentry, and is 
surrounded by estates which have become historic. 
Gregories was the seat of the Windsors, and later 
of the Wallers, from whom it passed by purchase 
to Edmund Burke; Hall Barn also belonged to 
the Wallers, whose ancient estates at Coleshill lie 
within three or four miles. Cliefden is about as 
far in the opposite direction ; Stoke Poges Manor 
House was the residence of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, whose ancestors for 


centuries had their seat at Penn, still nearer to 
seaconstield. Wooburn, a couple of miles to the 
west, was the estate of Lord Wharton, one of the 
promoters of the “ Bill of Rights,” whose son 
drafted the invitation to the Prince of Orange 
to accept the crown of Britain, and was also 
employed by the Crown to arrange the terms of 
the Union with Scotland. Bulstrode, also within 
a few miles, belonged successively to the Bul- 
strodes, to Bulstrode Whitelocke, the historian, 
to the infamous Judge Jeffreys, and to William 
[LI.’s favourite Bentinck, Duke of Portland. 

The whole district is full of interest to the 
student of history. It was the freeholders of this 
part of Buckinghamshire who, with Hampden 
at their head, first dared to stand up against the 
lawless exactions of King Charles L, and who, on 
more than one occasion before the actual out- 
break of hostilities, offered to place the militia 
under their commands at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment in defence of the rights of the people. 
Beaconsfield churchyard was itself the scene of 
martial preparations, for it is told of Hampden 
that he here exercised his train-bands on a 
Sunday in 1633; for which act, indeed, he was 
summoned before the Council and had te make 
his submission. But as in those days it was 
lawful, and perhaps even usual, to play games 
or otherwise disport oneself upon the village green 
on a Sunday afternoon, always provided you had 
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attended service in the morning—and it is toler- 
ably certain that Hampden would have fulfilled 
this condition-—the objection, no doubt, was made 
rather on political than religious grounds. The 
train-bands of this county, in fact, bore the brunt 
of many of the first engagements with the Royalist 
troops, and Hampden’s green-coats early made a 
name for themselves in the army of the Earl of 
Essex. It was at Chalgrove, not many miles away, 
that the first encounter took place ; and on the 
same spot, a few months later, the great patriot 
received his death-wound. His own estates at 
Great Hampden, where his family had dwelt for 
3ix hundred years or more, lay some ten miles to 
the north-west ; but he must often have visited 
his nephew, Waller, here at Beaconsfield. Waller 
himself was born at Coleshill, three or four miles 
to the north of Beaconsfield, in 1605, his father 
being Robert Waller, Esq., of Agimondesham 
(Amersham)—which borough the son represented 
in Parliament for many years—and his mother a 
sister of Hampden. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. Inheriting a fortune of £3,500 a year, 


he early increased it by a marriage with Mrs. 
3anks, a city heiress, who died young, leaving 
Waller, as Dr. Johnson says, “a widower of about 
five-and-twenty, gay and wealthy, to please him- 
self with another marriage.” 
handsome as well, and nowise deficient in self- 
appreciation, he set his affections on the Lady 


Whereupon, being 


Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Leicester, the “Sacharissa” of his poems, who, 
however, looked but coldly on his suit, and, in 
fact, married the Earl of Sunderland. Waller 
never forgave her: meeting him in after-years, 
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she asked him “when he would again write such 


verses upon her?” to which he replied, with more 
wit than gallantry, “ When you are as young, 
madam, and as handsome as you were then.” 

Waller entered Parliament in his eighteenth 
year (some say in his sixteenth ; those were not 
the days “ when boys were boys, and went to bed 
at ten”) and frequented the court of James I, 
where he once heard a conversation which seems 
to have much impressed him, and to have con- 
firmed his leaning towards the “country party,” 
which in the next reign looked upon him as one 
of its ornaments, if not one of its leaders. 

“ As he entered the royal presence, Dr. Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Neale, Bishop of 
Durham, were standing behind his Majesty's 
chair, when the king, turning to the bishops, 
asked, “ My lords, cannot I take my subjects’ 
money, when I want it, without all this formality 
of Parliament ?” The Bishop of Durham readily 
answered, “God forbid, sir, but you should: you 
are the breath of our nostrils.” Whereupon the 
king turned, and said to the Bishop of Winchester, 
“Well, my lord, what say you?” “Sir,” replied 
the bishop, “I have no skill to judge of Parlia- 
mentary cases.” The king answered, “No put- 
offs, my lord: answer me presently.” “Then, 
sir,” said he, “I think it is lawful for you to take 
my brother Neale’s money ; for he offers it.” 

In the Parliament of 1640 Waller spoke in 
favour of the principle “that grievances ought 
to be redressed before supplies are granted,” thus 
openly avowing his partisanship with the Commons 
against the king; he was one of the managers of 
the prosecution of Judge Crawley for his opinion 
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in favour of ship-money, and he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to treat with the king 
at Oxford. Yet hisdevotion to the Parliamentary 
cause can scarcely have been very sincere, for he 
sent one thousand broad pieces to the king when 
he first set up his standard, and the favourable 
manner in which he was received at Oxford 
seemed to indicate that Charles was aware of the 
movement which afterwards became known as 
“Waller's Plot,” though perhaps it scarcely de- 
served so harsh a name. It appears to have been 
an endeavour to ascertain by private inquiry 
what was the strength of the Royalist party both 
within and without the House of Commons, with 
a view to organising a refusal of supplies to the 
Commons, and thus crippling their power. Its 
discovery led to Waller’s banishment and a fine 
of £10,000, so that the crippling was rather on 
his side than theirs Yet he lived in luxury, and 
even splendour, in Paris so long as anything re- 
mained to him, until at last it became necessary 
to sell his wife’s jewels for his support. 

Being reduced, as he said, to the “ rump-jewel,” 
he solicited Cromwell s permission to return, and 
obtained it through the interest of Colonel Scroop, 
to whom his sister was married. It was then 
that he retired to Hall Barn, a house which he had 
built for his mother. This lady, though related 
to both Hampden and Cromwell, was a zealous 
Royalist, and even ventured to reproach Cromwell 
himself when he visited her at Beaconsfield. 

In the first Parliament summoned by Charles IT. 
Waller sat for Hastings, and passed his time 
amongst those who were most celebrated both 
for rank and wit, he himself one of the gayest and 
wittiest of the brilliant circle; yet, even in that 
free-mannered company, he could not be induced 
to drink anything stronger than water or tea —in 
praise of which last beverage one of his shorter 
poems is written. One cannot but admire the 
fortitude which enabled him to resist the tempta- 
tions of those licentious times; and equally to 
his credit is the remark that “he would blot 
from his works any line that did not contain 
some motive to virtue.” 

In the grove at Hall Barn, which he himself 
had planted ‘as the obelisk which he raised to 
commemorate its completion informs us, and 
which is still known by his name), many of his 
later poems were written; and here he was 
visited by Milton, who, on the outbreak of the 
plague in London, had taken refuge at Chalfont 
St. Giles. There is, indeed, a tradition that some 
portions of “ Paradise Lost” were written in this 
same grove. At Hall Barn Waller quietly awaited 
death in the spirit so touchingly set forth in his 
last poem—written at the age of eighty-two— 


“The soul’s dark cottage, batter'd and decay’d, 
Lets in new light, through chinks that time hath made ; 
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Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaviog the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


His body lies, as we have already mentioned, 
beneath a great walnut-tree in Beaconsfield church- 
yard ; the spot is marked by a square tomb, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, which is conspicuous in 
our illustration. 

Edmund Burke’s connection with Beaconsfield 
dates from 1767, when he purchased “for above 
£22,000” a house which had been built some 
seventy years previously by Mrs. Martha Gregory 
on a part of the Waller estates, and which bore 
the name of “Gregories.” In a letter to his 
friend, Barry, the painter, whom he munificently 
supported whilst prosecuting his studies at Rome, 
he describes his new purchase as filled with 
pictures from floor to ceiling. It was, in fact, 
originally a fine building, and was greatly enlarged 
and improved by its new master. 

Burke, who was then thirty-seven years of age, 
had already made a great reputation for himself 
both as a writer and a politician. He had pub 
lished his famous “ Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful ;” had, in conjunction with Dodsley, 
started the “ Annual Register” (much of which, 
during its earlier years, came from his own pen), 
and had joined Sir Joshua Reynolds in founding 
the “ Literary Club.” Besides Reynolds, Dr. John 
son, Garrick, Goldsmith, and other well-known 
writers were his intimate friends, and to them, 
as well as his political associates, he delighted to 
show the hospitality of “ Gregories,” which he had 
rechristened “ Butler’s Court.” He had been in 
1765 appointed private secretary to the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and had entered Parliament as 
member for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. 

The story of Burke’s home-life is not without 
its interest, and even romance. His labours on 
the essay already mentioned had exhausted a 
frame never very strong, for he had inherited a 
tendency to consumption. He sought restoration 
to health at Bath, where he was attended by Dr. 
Nugent. Both being Irishmen, the acquaintance 
ripened into a close friendship, and resulted in 
Burke’s marriage with Dr. Nugent’s daughter. 
Writing of his home-life, Burke says that “ every 
care vanished the moment he entered beneath his 
own roof.” To him was born in 1758 a _ son, 
Robert, who for many years was the object of his 
affectionate pride, and in whom the fond father 
saw the promise of a genius which should outshine 
his own. But, alas! he also inherited the fatal 
taint, and in 1792, about the time when Burke 
lost his friend Reynolds by death, serious symptoms 
began to show themselves. 

The proud father could see nothing amiss, and 
set about securing for his son a Parliamentary 
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career, none daring to open his eyes. Relinquish- 
ing in his son’s favour his own seat for Malton 
(owing to a difference with Lord Verney Burke 
had ceased to represent Wendover), he procured 
for him also an appointment as secretary to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

In order to be near Westminster and yet to have 
the benefit of “country air,” Robert removed to 
Cromwell House, Brompton, and here it soon 
became manifest that no human skill could save 
him. His parents were broken-hearted, and in 
pity for their sorrow the doomed man did his best 
to conceal from them his extreme weakness. On 
the day of his death, hearing sounds of weeping, 
he caused himself to be carried to their room, 
and, summoning up his little remaining strength, 
he walked twice or thrice across it, repeating those 
lines from Milton, which the stormy weather 
without suggested :— 

“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave - 

But the effort was too great; he fell insensible 
into his father’s arms, and shortly breathed his last. 

3urke never recovered this blow. It is said 
that thenceforward he could never bear so much 
as to look towards the church at Beaconsfield, 
where his hopes lay buried. A piteous story is 
told of him by Matthew Prior, how that “one 
day, while he was walking in his park (at Butler’s 
Court) the feeble old horse of his son came close 
up to him and laid its head upon his bosom ; 
which so affected him that his firmness was 
totally overpowered, and, throwing his arms over 
its neck, he wept long and loudly.” 

We need not enter into particulars of his polit- 
ical career, which are matter of history, further 
than to remind our readers that although he was 
not privileged to carry it through, he elaborated a 
scheme for the emancipation of the negro slaves, 
and that his earliest efforts were devoted to a policy 
which, had it been accepted by Parliament, might 
have averted the revolt of the American colonies. 

His health failing, in 1795 he went to Bath for 
the benefit of the waters, but without material 
improvement. He resolved, therefore, on re- 
turning to Beaconsfield, saying, “It is so far, at 
jeast on my way to the tomb, and I may as well 
travel it alive as dead.” He died in July, 1797, 
and was laid in the same grave with his son and 
his brother in accordance with the terms of his 
will, “in all humility praying that, as we have 
lived in perfect unity together, we may together 
have a part in the resurrection of the just.” 
It is a curious fact that he had a dread lest 
his body should be disturbed, and therefore 
gave orders that he should not be buried in a 
leaden coffin (presumably lest the metal might 
prove a temptation to sacrilege), yet when the 
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grave was opened in 1869 his bones were found 
scattered about. [For many years the only monp- 
ment to his memory, in accordance with his strict 
instructions, was a small tablet, which still remains 
on the south wall of the church ; but a brass has 
recently been placed in the nave over the spot 
where his body lies. It is the diamond-shaped 
brass which is shown in the foreground of our 
second illustration. 

The title of “Earl of Beaconsfield,” once jn- 
tended for Burke, was reserved for a statesman 
of a later day whose memory is still green. He 
also was a brilliant and witty speaker, renowned 
both in literature and statecraft. And, as if the 
little town’s associations with politics and letters 
were destined to continue, it may be mentioned 
that Hall Barn, having passed from the Waller 
family into the hands of Sir Gore Ouseley, British 
Ambassador to the Court of Persia, and from him 
to the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, whose name is 
so well known in the musical world, has since 
become the property of Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., 
proprietor of the Daily Telegraph. To Sir Gore 
Ouseley is due the exceedingly beautiful entrance 
lodge, constructed of timber carved in Persia. 

Hall Barn has undergone considerable altera- 
tion the time of Waller; indeed, little 
remains except the entrance hall, which has been 
built into the newer house. Perhaps its most inter- 
esting possession is the dagger which Burke, in the 
course of an impassioned but somewhat theatrical 
speech, flung upon the floor of the House of 
Commons. Butler's Court was totally destroyed 
by fire shortly after the death of Burke’s widow. 

The church itself, which is dedicated to St 
Mary and All Saints, has been restored, altered, 
and refitted. The high pews and the galleries 
of Burke's time have removed, and the 
organ, once placed in the gallery at the west 
end of the ¢hurch, now occupies the usual 
position in a side chapel off the chancel. A south 
porch has also been added to the nave, chaneel, 
aisles, tower, and north porch, of which the 
church previously consisted, It has, indeed, no 
great claim to antiquity, the earliest portions being 
tifteenth-century work and the remainder in the 
“ Perpendicular ” Gothic of later date. But it isa 
roomy and even imposing building of flint and 


since 


been 


Jath-stone, and has some good modern glass, a 
beautifully carved stone pulpit and font, the latter 
having a carved wooden canopy ; a clock and a 
peal of bells. Evidently it has not been neglected 
by the more wealthy parishioners. 

The living is in the gift of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The old rectory, adjoining the chureh- 
yard, has been dismantled, and is now falling into 
decay. None the less does it add to the pictur 
esqueness of a churchyard beautiful both in itself 
and its surroundings. 
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BY THE REV. DAVID 


BURNS, 





the 


HIS is one of most 
| 
stories of 


familiar the 
Gospel ; but we do not 
weary of it, and it never 
fails to touch us. It tells 
us of three parties, and 
how they acted towards 
the children It tells us, 
indeed, beforehand, of 
how our own little ones 
dealt with. 
Somebody’s hands are 
always busy about them. 
Now it is a_ loving, 
motherly hand that 
touches’ them. At an- 
other time, it may be a 
strange and hurtful hand 
that thrusts itself near. 
Certainly there is at all 


are being 





times a Divine hand, 
which is never far from any babe. 
We are told here of hands that bid. They 


are the mothers’ hands. Jesus is on His way to 
the great feast at Jerusalem, and news of Him 
goes on before. How good He is! how wise ! how 
strong to heal! Some even say that He is the 
very Christ whom God has promised to end all 
ill. The women talk it over among themselves, 
and teach each other to love and trust this gracious 
Master. If He would only lay His hands on their 
children, and ask God to be Friend to them, surely 
all would go well with them ! 

One day Jesus comes. He enters a neighbour’s 
house. Now, before He passes on, is the time to 
test His kindness and to win the blessing. So the 
women beckon their children to them, and lift 
the baby to their breast, and hurry forth. 

Their hands—in waving the children to come, 
and in guiding them on—are hands that bid the 
children to Jesus. ; 

It may well be that there were others than 
parents who brought some of the children whom 
Jesus blessed. Now, at any rate, there are many 
others who join in the mothers’ errand. The elder 
brother or sister, who has been to Jesus and seen 
His face, is eager to bring all the family to Him. 
The teacher, that really loves the little ones, lays 
hold of hand after hand, and is not at rest until 
the whole band of infant disciples be learning from 
the Master Himself. All of us who care for the 
children wisely show a mother’s heart, and would 
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“Then were there brought unto Him little children, that He should put His hands on them, and pray ; 
disciples rebuked them.”—StT. Marruew xix. 13. 
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and the 


fain use both our hands to bid the children to 
Jesus. 

Let us use the one hand to point to Him. 

To the elder children especially some of the 
mothers would point out first the house toward 
which they were to hasten, and then, as they 
entered, the One, whose look and whose place in 
the midst of them left no doubt but that He was 
the Lord. The outreached hand bade the children 
think that there, with Jesus, good and joy awaited 
them. 

It is so that we would stir the hearts of our 
little ones with great hopes of the Saviour. We 
tell of the Babe, at whose birth the angels broke 
through the sky to sing of the joy that had come 
to earth. We lead them to think of the Boy, who 
knew Himself to be God's own Son, and who, all 
the more, was ready to do Mary’s bidding. We 
unfold the strange story of the Man, who spake as 
never man did, and who was able to open the eyes 
of the blind, and even to raise the dead. We 
never forget to picture to them this beautiful 
instance of our Lord’s love to the little ones, and 
to assure them that He is ever the same at heart. 
We follow on with Jesus and His disciples to the 
end of this journey. We let the solemn eyes of 
the child look on the cross, and on its bleeding 
Victim, and say—“ He loved you, and gave Him- 
self for you. He lives now in Heaven, and uses 
all His power to do you good.” 

Their fresh and pure feeling is easily won to 
the marvel and the sorrow of Jesus’ life. Were it 
a mere story we told them, it would touch their 
hearts. How much more should they be moved 
when our own belief shows them that this 
wondrous One is a personal Friend of ours and 
theirs ! 

While we thus use the one hand to point to 
Jesus, let us be ready with the other to lead to 
Him. 

The mothers brought the children. We can see 
them reaching out the hand to invite the hand of 
the child and to lay hold of it. How easy for 
the smallest one to find Jesus with such guidance 
and help over the road! Any want of wish to go 
is at once forgotten. It is but a walk, step by 
step, with mother. At the touch of her eager 
hand her own eagerness has passed into her child. 

In just such a natural and easy way should our 
children be led by us to Jesus’ feet. We must go 
hand in hand with them. We ourselves must, all 
the while, be doing what we are wishing them to 
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do. If we are no true lovers of the Lord ; if we, 
in fact, do put His blessing second to some word 
or gift from men ; if we do not care ourselves to 
be face to face with the Holy One. let us be sure 
it is no secret from our children. The very tone 
of our voice, as we named the Saviour, has told 
wr distance from Him. Our daily spirit, so out 

{keeping with what we praise in Him, has let 
them know that we are not spending our life in 
His presence. Without naming it to themselves, 
they feel that we are sending them, and not leading 
them, to Him. They, therefore, take it from us 
that there is, after all, no great need for going. 

We ave also told here of hands that bar. 
they are the hands of the disciples. The little 
band of mothers and children burst in upon the 
empany around Jesus. In their haste they did 
not send in to ask leave, but counted it sure that 
such an one as Jesus would be pleased with their 
errand. As soon as the children saw Him, they 
sem to have hastened towards Him. He was 
speaking as they entered, and His voice won their 
trust. His face was so good, and His smile so 
inviting, that He drew them on. But the great 
hands of the fisher-disciples were flung out to bar 
the way. 

Jesus had been busy giving the disciples a 
lesson on one of the great things He had come to 
teach. They were very interested in it, for it was 
new to them, and not what they would have 
thought. Perhaps they were ill-pleased with what 
they were told, and had some questions ready to 
put. So, when they were stopped in their talk, 
and that by children, too, their anger—already 
stirred—flared up, and they chid the mothers for 
what they had done, and stood in between the 
little ones and the Lord. Was it not well, they 
thought, to save Him from this disturbance ? 

Still there are hands that would bar the chil- 
dren out of Jesus’ love. 

The disciples were quite sure that the Master 
cared for them, and fain would teach them. They 
were grown men, and some of them old men, and 
% they thought themselves of consequence in 
They could understand the teaching, 
ud might hope to be of use in teaching others. 
lt was not wonderful that the Christ of God 
should spend His time on them. But these chil- 
lren—some of them mere babes indeed—what 
ould Jesus do with them? Was not His mind 
wholly taken up with the great things of God of 
which He was ever speaking? He could have no 
wish to say anything to these children. To let 
them come near would be but to annoy Him. 

How far were those disciples from knowing the 
heart of Jesus! They did not see that the chil- 
dren, just because they were young, and of simple 
mind and lowly heart, must needs be lovelier in 
the Master’s eyes than even His own disciples, with 


Jesus’ eyes. 


THE HANDS ABOUT THE CHILDREN 
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their pride, and envy, and slowness to learn. To 
be a joy to Jesus, those bearded men must them- 
selves turn back to their childhood’s grace. And, 
if He cared for them because of what they were 
learning to be and to do, how could He but care 
for the children who had all their life before them, 
in which they might grow ever more lovely and 
useful ! 

Many of us do, in effect, warn the children 
away from tasting the love of our Lord. We do 
not suppose that there can be a personal friend- 
ship between them and Him, as there is between 
us and Him. We check them for irreverence if 
they speak to Him in their own way. We bid 
them wait, if they propose to cast themselves on 
His bosom and be His for ever. 

There are hands, even yet, that would bar the 
children out of Jesus’ help. 

The mothers thought that Jesus could do their 
little ones good. They cried, past the rebuking 
disciples, that He might lay His hands on their 
dear ones and pray. His touch, His blessing, 
seemed to the disciples, however, to be unneeded, 
and of no benetit to the children. Had they been 
ill with fever, or shut up in the night of blindness, 
the finger of the Great Physician would, indeed, 
have cured them. But these children are well— 
and Jesus can do them no good. 

We are all too ready, as we look on the 
bright and clean life of the child, to say that 
there the help of Christ is not needed. There is 
no great load of sin, no weariness of heart, no 
stress of duty or temptation. There are none of 
the wants which it is Jesus’ mission to satisfy. 
So we take it upon us to bar the children out of 
His help until they are older and needier. Let 
them go away and learn all about the Kingdom in 
which Jesus rules, and where all the people are 
children of God. Ay! let them go away and 
become—as they are sure to do—less like the 
Kingdom, and less in love with it. Why, it is of 
such as they that this Kingdom is filled! They 
have already, in their very childishness, the power 
to enter in, and to make themselves at home. 
Cast down the barring hands, and let them see the 
King, and so see into the Kingdom. Should they 
not love Him—they, who are ever ready to give 
their heart to all that is lovely? Should they 
not be true to His will—they, who are wont to 
Wait on the bidding of others? No wonder that 
Jesus did so sternly call on the disciples to draw 
back their hands and let the children come to 
Him 

We are told, moreover, of hands that bless. 
These, need we say, are Jesus’ hands. No sooner 
did the shamed disciples leave an open way than 
forward ran the children, and circled Jesus’ knee. 
Again He smiled: and one and all were welcomed. 
For each He had a warm embrace and a spoken 
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blessing. 


We should like to have had the words 


which He said as He put His hands on the bowed 


head of the child. Would He not utter 


some 


simple and yet deep saying, which the memory 
would keep and tell, ever over again, as the 


days and years passed ? 
would not forget it, and it would become a house 
hold word, and a continual witness for God and 
goodness. So would the blessing remain 
bless 

Jesus does not now sit in any house on earth, 
and near to only a few children. He has again taken 
to Him the glory of God, and is present every 
He comes close to all the children. The 
hands of blessing hover over every head. Radiant 
Light, and not shade, lies under 


where. 


hands are they. 
them; and so it is that the little ones come to 
have sunny thoughts of Jesus, and of the Good 
Father in Heaven, and of the home on the other 
side of death. 

The hands of Jesus claim the children. 

They were outreached to woo the little ones of 
old. They laid hold of them, and lifted them on 
His knee, and pressed them to His bosom. Thus 
did He declare that they were His—to love and to 
shield. No one could have doubted it who stood 
by and saw Hisact. And He is not one to change 
at heart. All along, He was ready still to delight 
those children with His affection, and 
them from hurt with His arms. They, however, 
had no way to win His heart other than what 
belongs child He Himself to 


to cover 


to every 


gave 


The mothers, at least, 


to 
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them becanse they were children. They were, very 
likely, but village boys and girls, and some of 
them pleasant-faced and some not. If He made 
any difference amongst them, it would be to lift 


up first the tiniest, or the least winsome. He js 
not one to keep His blessing for those who are 
nearest and are pressed on His attention. He 


sees all, cares for all, and claims all. He is eager 
to lose not one. 

To make them His own, He had more to do 
than merely to open His arms of welcome, He 
had to stretch out His hands on the cross of pain. 
He tasted death for every one, and bought them 
with His blood, Are not these pierced hands 
hands that should not fail to claim their own ¢ 

The hands of Jesus crown the children. 

Laying His hands on their waiting head, He 
made with His outspread fingers a grander diadem 
than ever monarch wore. He crowned them with 
His blessing. He gave them the right to share 
His own royalty as Lord of the all-glorious and 
ever-abiding Kingdom of God. He sent into their 
heart a pulse from His own heart, that the royal 
blood might be theirs. Their love of Him was the 
throbbing of the new life. Further, they had but 
to let it grow, and to use it in royal tasks, and 
day by day they would become more true to the 
crown which the Christ had left upon their brow, 
They would become fit to wear it in the Palace of 
Glory, and to enjoy the constant companionship 
of the King Eternal. Then, at last, would the 
blessing of Jesus have come altogether true. 
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parish has never been 
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last four years.” 
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is popular—my boy Will.’ 

They shook hands. The well-meaning, rather 
fussy visitor departed, and her hostess went back 
to her task of tending the window plants. 

“My boy Will,” she repeated, and the words 
were the key-note of her life. 

She was a dear little old lady, of that china 
prettiness of blue eyes and pink-and white cheeks 
which is insipid in younger women, but wholly 
desirable and lovely in those who are old. And 


she was daintily gowned, too, this glorious July 


+ 


* 





morning, with some white lacey stuff over her 
bowed shoulders, and a pink rose-bud fastened 
coquettishly close to her wrinkled chin, for had 
not Will laid the rose on her breakfast tray, 
and would he not be pleased to see her wearing 
it when he came in presently from the schools! 
She was humming a little—hymns perforee—for, 
except at the annual concert, there was not much 
choice of music in this hill-eneradled village ; 
and she handled her plants as if she loved them. 
The shock-headed youth who, together with the 
energetic young vicar himself, managed to keep 
their half-acre of garden one of the shows of the 
neighbourhood, used to rouse the ready laugh 
with which familiar witticisms were greeted when 
he told the fate of various pet ferns and flowers. 
lor their gentle mistress mothered them more un 
flaggingly than do most women their children, and 
many a chilly evening had “ Garge” carried pot 
after pot into the brieck-floored kitchen, knowing 
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When Sir Jasper Trevor had first seen her.” 


that “her leddyship” was going without her 
own bedroom fire that the kitchen one might be 
banked the higher. 
matter of necessity to their frugal housekeeping, 
and they had no glass. 


But if tl fourteen-year-old gardener, imbued 


Small economies were a 


with a tine disdain for all that did not advance 
material comfort, sought to repeat his choicest 
anecdote anent a certain bush of southernwood, 
then the interest of his audience suddenly waned. 
For they knew she cared for it under its homelier 
name of lad’s-love, and that the vicar had given it 
her, and so, as they said, “’t were nat’ral.” 

Thus the kindly village gossips ; but, had they 
known it, there was ampler reason than any they 
could ascribe that the little iady should treasure 


“ T ap’s-Love.” 





especially any gift of the man around 
whom her world revolved. For her lines 
had not fallen always in these pleasant 
places, and the unusually close union be- 
tween mother and son was the outcome 
\ of much past misery. The loveliest blos- 
‘\ soms are often the growth of sharpest 
' pruning, and the network of wrinkles 
innumerable around her eyes and mouth 
were not wholly due to Time’s carving. 
She had been only a schoolroom child 
of sixteen when Sir Jasper Trevor had 
first seen her, and partly, perhaps, 
through her girlish timidity and shy 
glances, and partly through his strong 
preconceived notions that the only fit- 
ting mate for his autocracy was one of 
his own moulding, he had found in her what 
pleased him. He was rich, her father poor, and 
both were men of strong wills, so a very few 
months saw “ Miss Amy” transformed into “her 
ladyship,” still very childlike, innocent, and be- 
wildered, but with the memory of her contirma- 
tion vows strong upon her, and valiantly deter- 
mined both to do her duty and to make her new 
home the abode of love. 

Sir Jasper’s intentions were undoubtedly the 
more successful of the two. He hated sentiment, 
and designated everything which even dimly ap- 
proached it as “foolery.” He conscientiously 
gave his wife what he considered her due: she 
wore sombre silks and much jewellery, which 
looked grotesyue and out of place on her slim, 
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small figure, and her horses were the best matched 
inthecounty. But that she should dare to evince 
an interest in his concerns, even to the extent of a 
few frightened questions about his factory girls, 
was an unheard-of piece of presumption: and that 
actual endearments should ever pass between them 
was a thing undreamed of in his narrow philosophy. 

Children came—Jasper, Ada, Charlotte, family 
names in which she was not consulted. They 
grew up thorough Trevors, as their father boasted 
proudly, and inherited none of the many “ fool- 
eries” for which he openly despised his wife. 
And then came an eventful two years during 
which both girls married without any reference 
to the mother who would fain have lived in their 
young lives some of the romance her own had 
lacked ; their brother became a partner ; and Sir 
Jasper himself suddenly died. How far this last 
event might have affected his widow, and to what 
voluntary torture of remorse she would have sub- 
jected herself for the involuntary and inevitable 
feeling of relief, must remain unsolved problems, 
for the day that saw the death of the great cotton 
lord saw also the birth of his youngest child, and 
after an eighteen years’ silence, the nursery walls 
were once more echoing to an infant’s ery. 

He was called William, which another 
family name, and in accordance with his dead 
father’s decree, but in her heart his mother 
thought of him as Barnabas, “the son of her con- 
solation,” and when he and she left the great 
gloomy house and went away to make a new 
home amongst strangers, for the first time she 
felt herself a rich and happy woman. For the 
boy was her own—a thing to love and live for, 
to caress with tender words and phrases which 
came oddly at first from her unaccustomed lips ; 
an innocent white soul to dedicate to God in the 


was 


present, and to His especial ministry in time to 
This thought kept her from spoiling him, 
and as the years sped on a new beauty crept into 
her life. For this fair-haired boy of hers grew up 
sweet-natured and chivalrous, and gradually she 
came to lean upon him, and to have him in a 
thousand ways devoted to her service. Their 
She had never yet been 
by anybody, nor been other than 
cramped in her dull grey-toned existence, and 
thus it was in the person of her own son that 
she found the first and one lover of her life. 

Her only dread in those days was that she 
should not be sufficiently grateful to the God 
who had so amply blessed her, and it cost Will 
much endeavour to convince her that that very 
dread proved her gratitude. 

“ And are you sure? (Quite sure?” asked the 
little lady appealingly, resting her fragile weight 
against his stalwart six feet of manhood, and with 
her gentle soul shining in her uplifted eyes. 


come, 


positions were reversed. 
considered 
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“Quite, dear,” said Will. He stooped to kisg 
her. “He loves you more than you do me, and 
you would grieve, wouldn’t you, if you found J 
doubted my own belief in your love.” 

This convinced her, and when she had made a 
practice of following his advice, and always doing 
something for one of His little ones when her 
sense of thanksgiving was feeling painfully jp. 
adequate, this one tiny cloud upon her horizoy 
disappeared. From that time onward to this 
July morning when she was watering her plants, 
her simple life had been one of profound content, 

“ Mo-ther !” 

Lady Trevor did not answer, for the mere 
pleasure of hearing the well-loved voice call to 
her again. Women will do such foolish thing 
and it was a matter of surprise to the inquisitive 
George that his mistress never appeared to hear 
the first time. 

“ Mo-ther !” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

The door swung open and in came the vicar, a 
man not handsome in other than partial eyes, but 
with a something in his face to which people were 
instantly attracted. In manner he had the wonder- 
ful charm which is possessed by all exceedingly 
busy men who nevertheless have leisure for other 
folk’s concerns. 

“ Mother, I met young Heath out by Leggatt’s 
farm, and he wants to begin the coaching again. 
Do you think it would worry you if I took him 
here in the evenings? They can’t afford a tutor.” 

“T should like it, Will. It would save you the 
walk.” 

“ And Mrs. Wyatt has twins. Don’t you think 
we might manage to help them a bit! Poor little 
Nobody welcomes them, and Wyatt 
looked very crestfallen as he told me.” 

“ We might try,” she began dubiously, and then 
changed it to a hurried “Oh, yes, we must some- 
how. I will see to it, Will.” 

“Thank you, dear. Has White been here—no! 
Have the papers come ?” 

He had kissed her on entering, as he always 
did after a brief absence, and now he slid his arm 
through hers, and the two went wandering round 
the pretty garden. Will called it his refreshment 
time, and it was a regular part of his daily pro- 
gramme that he should then pick her a scrap 
of lad’s-love, which she kept faithfully until he 
replaced it on the morrow. On Sunday she 
placed the sprig in her Bible, and by preference 
in Hebrews, in the belief that her boy's love- 
token would render the text less obscure to her 
simple understanding. She never told this to 
Will, dreading it might be heterodox, but never- 
theless it solaced her. 

He was out that afternoon, summoned by a sick 
man to a distance, and the little lady, feeling the 
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house oppressively hot, had betaken herself and 
her knitting to a shady nook in the garden, when 
her attention was suddenly arrested by voices on 
the other side of the laurel hedge. The lane ran 
and two people had evidently met on that 


there, ' 
She recognised their voices almost 


very spot. 
immediately—one was Will’s, the other belonged 
to an old playfellow of his, a girl to whom Lady 
Trevor was warmly attached, Cynthia Wren. 


b2 


‘Tbe unseen listener looked suspicious y 
at her knitting.” 


“ ... and, yousee, I wanted to consult you,” 
said Cynthia. 

The unseen listener looked suspiciously at her 
knitting. It lay on the grass at her feet, and was 
witness to the fact she had fallen asleep, and had 
only waked in the middle of their conversation. 
It did not occur to her to announce her presence. 
They had always been excellent friends, these 
two, and, of course, they talked unrestrainedly 
before her. 

“T am not quite the person to be consulted,” 
Will answered after a pause, speaking with a 
new awkwardness that sat oddly upon him. 
“What does Mrs. Wren think of it?” 

Her reply, and then his query, another reply, 
and then another of those unfamiliar pauses, 
made the gist of what they had previously said 
clear to her. Cynthia apparently had had an 
offer to go abroad for a couple of years to com- 
plete her musical education, and as there were 
many of them in her home, and no especial 
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duties to keep her amongst them, tine decision 
had been left wholly in her own hands. 

That decision she now placed in Will’s. 

“You asked me to let you know if any im- 
portant choice in my life were offered me.” 

There was a proud hurt ring in the clear young 
voice, and a slight movement as if she had with- 
drawn from him a pace. 

“In Oxford days ; I recollect,’ Will assented, 
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“but [ was young and hot-headed then, I suppose. 
I selfishly took it for granted that I should have 
more to do with the moulding of my own life 
than I had any real reason to expect, and conse- 
quently I thought I should have more to do with 
the moulding of—otner people’s.” 

He was speaking very slowly, almost, as it 
seemed, with difficulty, and his listener on the 
farther side of the laurel hedge sat as if carved 
in stone. Was this her boy whose every thought 
(it had been her one boast) she had believed her- 
self to have shared ? 

“When you, or anyone,” Will said presently, 
still in that curiously deliberate fashion, “are 
good enough to ask of me any decision, I have to 
decide it purely on its own merits. I must not 
think about how it would affect me personally. 
My mother——” 











A strong nature, be it man’s or woman’s, never 
allows the voice to falter over hard words. Will 
stopped abruptly, and waited a full minute before 
ending his senivence. 

“My mother must be my first thought so long 
as God spares her to me.” 

Perhaps at that moment their eyes met. 
may have been an appeal in hers. 

“She has had a hard life of it, you 
Will said huskily, “and [ am all she has. 
must always be first with me.” 

What more was there to hear? 


There 


know,” 
She 


Very little. A 
courageous attempt on Cynthia’s part to change 
what sounded like a 
laboriously turned jest 
asking divers opinions—his and many, oh! very 
many, others—about this projected foreign trip 
when she was fully determined from the outset 
that she would go; and then an endeavour on 
both sides to speak on another topic. 

Did they part abruptly, risk the good-bye from 
which the old friendliness had tlown, and into 
which the new love dared not enter ? 

Lady Trevor never knew 


sob into a laugh; a 


about the dangers of 


After one or two 
abortive attempts she managed to rise stiffly to 
her feet, and very slowly she crept back to the 
house, and up the broad shallow stairs to her own 
room. Once there, she locked the door, and fell 
upon her bed, her eyes tearless, her face drawn. 
The tragedy of her life had come. 

At first she was conscious of nothing but pain. 
Her boy Will was hers no longer, and she had not 
known it. Therein lay the sting. Not that he 
had wider hopes and longings for a fuller life, but 
that, having them, she, his mother, had 
deceived by the quiet courage with which he had 
crushed She 
that his voice had ever taken a note less joyous, 
nor his manner been preoccupied or unusual. 
True, he had looked graver than his wont at 
times, but that she had put down to parish difti 
culties; and when a stray listener, and one whose 
opinions bore weight, told her he had been struck 
by the self-abnegatory tone of her son’s sermons, 
which was really remarkable for so young a man, 
she had smiled well pleased, and had quoted a 
verse of George Herbert. She understood it now. 

A maid came tapping at the door to ask if her 
tea should be brought her up-stairs. 

“T don't want any; I am tired. 
alone until nine o’clock. I will come down then.” 

She did not add any inquiry as to “the 
master,” for she felt sure that he would not be at 
home for the tea-drinking that day. 
blood which pulsed in his veins, and she knew 
well that after that meeting with Cynthia he 
would go tramping for miles, hurriedly and 
fiercely, to get away from himself, to expel the 
demon of desire by sheer physical exhaustion, 


been 


them down. could not remember 


Leave me 


{t was her 
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as she herself would have done if she had not 
been sO old. 

So old! She shivered a little, as the twilight 
crept on. 

Surely the most beautiful task that can be 
undertaken is so to behave that the one who loves 
us, if he or she be much older than are we, never 
old For the 
younger limbs to confess to fatigue five minutes 


guesses at the advance of age. 
before the elder have discovered they are failing ; 
for the younger eyes never to perceive a distant 
object until approach has made it clear to the 
dimmer vision ; for the younger ears to feign nop- 
hearing that an imperfectly grasped sentence may 
he repeated. This is the office of love, and very 
thoroughly had Will rendered it. 

“Seventy,” murmured the little old lady, feebly, 
“ seventy this year,” and she began fumbling in the 
neck of her dress for the sprig of lad’s-love which 
always lay hidden there. 

It had slipped, or else the trembling fingers 
could not find it, and the loss of it brought home 
to her still more acutely the greater loss and its 
bitterness. 

The tears started to her eyes. The old weep 
with difficulty, and not many drops over-brimmed 
and coursed slowly down the withered cheeks, and 
even these the growing twilight hid from the 
pictured Will that hung upon the wall. But few 
as they were, the tears eased her pain, and pushing 
resolutely from her the inclination to dwell upon 
the thought of Will as a white-robed child in her 
arms—in any or every phase, in short, but that of 
his present manhood, she began planning how she 
might aid her boy. 

For he aud Cynthia must have their way; on 
that point she was quite decided. Cynthia wasa 
good girl—not good enough for Will, of course, 
but still a very good girl as girls went nowadays— 
and she would: make him an excellent wife. She 
herself live with them. She had a 
horror of amalgamated households, and a lively 
recollection of how Sir Jasper’s mother had lived 
with her son and his wife, to the misery of all 
three. But, on the other hand, her boy would 
never let her go away ; she inust sketch it all out 
without ever letting him guess what the laurel 
hedge had screened that day. 

Lying there in the silent, shadowy room, with 
her poor heart beating somewhat unevenly under 
this new stress which had been laid upon it, it 
was a great shock to her to realise that, as lack of 
love had cramped two-thirds of her own life, 80 by 
over-love she had been cramping her son’s. 

“She must always be first with me,” Will had 
said. Dear Will! She was sorry she could never 
thank him for that. 

The tired thoughts were wandering from the 
goal she wanted to reach when suddenly a iuethod 
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flashed before her in its entirety. An old friend 
of hers, a Miss Fenton, lived in London, and had 
often begged her to be her guest. She would 
accept, and go at once, and then delay her return 
indefinitely, saying she thought it wiser to remain 
under the doctor’s care for a bit. “It will be 
quite true; I don’t feel well now, and I shall feel 
worse then,” she told herself almost cheerfully. 
Then, later on, she would write to him that pro- 
bably, if there were any chance of seeing him 
married, she would remain where she was. She 
had made her niche, and he must forgive her if 
she began fancying she was rather old for adequate 
parish work ; whereas a wife 

Lady Trevor had faced too much in her life not 
to feel assured of her ability to face this, the last 
and greatest of her trials. 

She turned from the thought of it with a sigh 
wearier than any she had yet drawn, and began to 
wonder what time it was, and what Will would 
talk about at supper. 
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A boyish phrase recurred to her. 

“T hope [ shall always be plucky, mother,” he 
had said. “I should hate to be a coward.” 

He had had his wish, bless him! and now she 
was going to be “ plucky,” too. 

She sat up on the bed, and, raising her hands, 
peered at them through the darkness. They did 
not seem to be trembling, and her heart was 
quieter now. She wondered if she could laugh 
during supper, and tried now to judge, but the 
effect was rather ghastly in that hushed room, 
and she stopped abruptly. 

Her hand was on the door, when a sudden 
thought struck her. She had never lived in 
London in all her life, and looked on it as a place 
which was wholly given up to grime and fogs. 
Would her bush of lad’s-love bear transplanting? 
and could she have it there ina pot? For if it 
died——! But, at all events, she could try. 

She opened the door, and went slowly but firmly 


down the stairs. Masex E. Worton. 


60:09 
CHRIST BEARING OUR SINS. 


BY THE REV. CANON M°CORMICK, D.D., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HIGHBURY, AND CHAPLAIN TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


“Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed.”"—1 Pevrer ii. 24. 


~ Apostle Peter encourages 
Christians in the exercise 
of patience, through not 
only the genera] example 
of our Lord, but His special 
example in the time of His 
bitterest trial and of His 
most intense suffering. The 
scenes of Gethsemane, of 
the Hall of Caiaphas, and 
of Calvary were burnt into his very soul, and in 
them all the patient bearing and the meek de- 
meanour of his Master shone forth with sweet 
attractiveness and with kingly dignity. 

But mingling with and behind every singular 
incident was the great secret of such unparalleled 
devotion. The patience was not merely illustra- 
five—it was an element in a blameless life—a 
hecessary adjunct of that perfectionism without 
which redemption could not have been effected. 
“Who did no sin?” The Lamb of God, “which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” is dumb and 
openeth not His mouth ; yes—but He is also 
“without blemish.” 

It has been well said, “One prayer has ever 
been upon the lips of dying saints. With the 
severe licht of eternity full upon their sou!s, they 
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have always seen the infinite distance between 
themselves and the perfect purity of the Law of 
God. They cry ‘ Forgive me ; pardon, O my God, 
pardon!’ Sins revive in the dim perspective of 
memory. In the case of one with the lofty ideal 
of duty and holiness possessed by Jesus, the 
least mote or speck of imperfection would have 
blackened all the raiment of moral righteousness 
which was as white as snow—would have filled 
His heart and memory with a sense of intolerable 


discord. Neither on the cross nor elsewhere dil 
Jesus ever utter one half-sigh of penitence ; never 
did He once associate Himself with sinners ; 
never accuse Himself of a duty unfulfilled, of an 
opportunity wasted, of a thought uninfluenced by 
righteousness, of an aspiration that fell short of 
Heaven. He might, and He did, pray for the 
pardon of others ; He neither did, nor could, pray 
for His own forgiveness.” 
“Verbum Crucis,” p. 35.) 


(Bishop of Derry : 


“He knew no sin.” Had He known sin, “we 


should be forced to see upon the cross the anguish 
of a martyr, not the agony of a God.” 


As “He knew no sin,” in thought, in desire, 


in act, in life, the question presents itself to 
anxious and reflective minds, “ Why, then, did He 
die?” You and I must inevitably die because we 
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are without doubt guilty sinners, and death is the 
wages of sin. We defy Socinianism to answer 
this question. On what principle of justice can 
a righteous law be enforced against the innocent ? 
Either the innocence must be denied, or the law 
has lost its beauty and is degraded. But our 
Lord’s own challenge stands as true to-day as it 
did 1,800 years ago, “ Which of you convinceth 
Me of sin?” His bitterest foe declared Him to 
be innocent. In the presence of every possible 
charge and of every honest and dishonest witness 
against Him, Pilate said “I find no fault in Him.” 
The penitent thief stamped the injusticé of His 
condemnation with the words—“ This Man hath 
done nothing amiss.” Why then did. He die? 
There is only one answer to the question—He 
died in the power of His Godhead. So He said 
Himself. “I lay down My life. No man taketh 
it from Me. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.” And He proved 
the truth of His assertions by His resurrection 
from the dead. “He gave Himself for me,” is 
the sweet conviction and the comforting assur- 
ance of many an individual experience. 

But not only was His death voluntary, He also 
“bare our sins in His own body on the tree.” 
Strange as we may deem it, mysterious as the 
occurrence undoubtedly is, the Lord “laid upon 
Him the iniquity of us all;” or, as St. Paul puts 
it, “ He was made sin for us who knew no sin.” 
The only way in which we can guess at the 
meaning of this wonderful fact is by reverently 
studying the fifty-third chapter of the prophet 
Isaiah. An old writer says, “It contains so 
ample and clear a discovery of Jesus Christ that 
one would rather account it historical than pro- 
phetical. Other prophecies are explained by the 
history of Christ in the New Testament, but this 
explains the history : there is no chapter so often 
quoted and vouched by Christ and the Apostles as 
this, viz., no less than seven or eight times in the 
New Testament. It is so full and clear that it 
rather needs meditation than a comment, faith 
more than learning to conceive of it.” No ex- 
planation by the Jews; no interpretation by 
rationalistic commentators; no solution of its 
singular language attempted by Socinians, is in 
any measure adequate or satisfactory. In the 
desert between Jerusalem and Gaza, a man of 
Ethiopia was returning home, and Philip was 
bidden to go near to him, and he “ heard him read 
the prophet Esaias, and said Undrestandest thou 
what thou readest? And he said, How can I, ex- 
cept some man should guide me? And he desired 
Philip that he would come up and sit with him. 
The place of the scripture which he read was this, 
He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; and like 
a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened He not 
His mouth And the eunuch answered 


Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? of himself, or of some other 
man?” In the face of some modern criticism we 
might add to the eunuch’s question, Was this g 
prophecy or a fact? Was this true or a species 
of religious rhapsody? Did it relate to Jeremiah, 
or, because of its strange terms, to a greater than 
any prophet, or any mere man? “Then Philip 
opened his mouth, and began at the same scrip. 
ture”—observe that expression—“at the same 
scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” Philip 
was under the Holy Spirit’s influence (Acts viii 29) 
and we therefore believe, in spite of all statements 
to the contrary, however plausible, that “ the same 
scripture ” relates to our blessed Lord. Separate 
Him from it, and it is inexplicable. He is the 
key to unlock all its wards, and to open a magni- 
ficent palace full of Divine treasures. Take the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah out of the Bible, and 
who will catch the full force of John the Baptist’s 
action and words as he pointed to Jesus of 
Nazareth and said, “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world”? It, as 
no other chapter does, explains the mystery of our 
redemption. And it, as no other scripture does, 
reveals to us the heart of “the Man of sorrows.” 

St. Peter may tell us that “ He once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust,” and that He “bare 
our sins,” but Isaiah gives us explanations and 
details which have the double effect of filling us 
with shame and gratitude. Peter and James 
and John all lost their chance of seeing the actual 
and awful illustrations of Isaiah exhibited in the 
garden of Gethsemane, by sleeping and not wateh- 
ing. Though Isaiah’s language stretches over the 
whole of our Lord’s earthly life—for, from the 
beginning to the end, “ He bare our sins” and“ we 
did esteem Him, stricken, smitten of God, and 
atHicted ”—yet the gigantic burden of human sin 
pressed most heavily upon Him in Gethsemane 
and on Calvary. Over and over again gifted men 
have allowed their imaginative powers to dwell 
upon the mysterious agonies of our Lord, in the 
light of Isaiah’s declarations. There is a signi- 
ficant, startling, and possibly, truthful idea in the 
following passage from the writings of a master of 
the English language whose word-painting was 
the outcome of a very fertilemind : 

“There, in that most awful hour, knelt the 
Saviour of the world—opening His arms, baring 
His breast, sinless as He was, to the assault of 
His foe—of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, 
and whose embrace was an agony There He 
knelt, motionless and still, while the vile and 
horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe steeped in 
all that is heinous and loathful in human crime, 
which clung close round His heart, and filled His 
conscience, and forced its way into every sense 
and pore of His mind, and spread over Him like 
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4 moral leprosy, till He almost felt Himself that 
which He never could be, and which His foe 
would fain have made Him be.... His ears they 
ring with sounds of revelry and strife: and His 
breath is frozen with avarice, and cruelty, and 
unbelief ; and His very memory is laden with 
every sin which has been committed since the 
Fall, in all regions of the earth—-with the pride of 
the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and 
the obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, 
and the unthankfulness and scorn of Israel. Oh, 
who does not know the misery of a haunting 
thought which comes again and again, in spite of 
rejection, to alnoy if it cannot seduce? or of sore, 
odious, and sickening imagination, in no sense one’s 
own, but forced upon the mind from without ? 
or of evil knowledge, gained with or without a 
man’s fault, but which he would give a great price 
to be rid of for ever? And these gather round 
Thee, Blessed Lord, in millions now ; they come 
in troops, more numerous than the locust or the 
palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, and 
frogs that were sent against Pharaoh. Of the 
living and of the dead, of the unborn, of the lost, 
and of the saved, of Thine own people and of 
strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are 
there. It is the long history of a world, and God 
alone can bear the load of it. Hopes blighted, 
lights quenched, warnings scorned, opportunities 
lost ; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, 
the penitent relapsing, the just overcome, the 
aged failing, the sophistry of misbelief, the wilful- 
ness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker 
of remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of 
shame, the pinching of disappointment, the sickness 
of despair ; such cruel, such pitiable spectacles, 
such heartrending, revolting, detestable, madden- 
ing scenes, nay, the haggard faces, the convulsed 
lips, the flushed cheeks, the dark ‘brow of the 
willing victim of rebellion, they are all before 
Him now—they are all upon Him and in Him. 
They are with Him instead of that ineffable 
peace which has inhabited His soul since the 
moment of His conception. They are upon Him ; 
they are all but His own.” (Quoted by Dean 
Stanley on the Corinthians.) 

Whatever may be thought of this quotation 
one thing may be said about it: it places the 
sufferings of our Lord in their true light. The 
infidel has scornfully referred to the agony in the 
garden as an exhibition of cowardice ; and he has 
‘ited from history illustrations of greater and more 
heroic fortitude. But, then, he has exclusively 
considered the physical and external aspect of the 
incident. The natural fear of the horrible cross 
never made our Lord sweat drops of blood ; the 
burden of a world’s awful sin did. Not the 
thame and spitting, not the mock robe and the 
hypocritical homage, not the nails, nor the insults, 
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nor the taunts, nor the revilings, nor the rack- 
ing bodily pains, were the primary cause of His 
unparalleled anguish. It was the strange experi- 
ence wrapped up in the depths of those unfathom- 
able words: “He tasted death for every man.” 
As the cup was held by the hand of inexorable 
Justice to the lips of His very soul, His Father’s 
face seemed to Him black with horror, His sweet 
smile, whose favour was better than life, appeared 
to give place to an angry frown, and He cried, 
so that earth and Heaven and Hell might hear 
the sound, “ Forsaken!” and yet His breaking 
heart clung to His holy relationship and to His 
personal integrity, and He said, as He had ever 
said, “My God, My God!” He was forsaken 
that we wight never be forsaken. “ We did esteem 
Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” “The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
“With His stripes we are healed.” 

This is the right view of the Cross; and na 
crucifixes, and no representations of the cruci- 
fixion, can exhibit it; and, therefore, they are 
useless in themselves and dishonouring to our 
Blessed Lord. No vision of the actual crucifixion, 
no rain of sympathetic tears because of the 
physical pain, no admiration for the meekness 
and patience of the Sufferer will necessarily do 
the soul any real or permanent good. Not the 
Cross, but the doctrine of the Cross ; not the 
anguish, but the why and the wherefore of the 
anguish. will create saving faith, and tend to the 
true glory of the Redeemer. 

Christmas Evans, in his famous sermon entitled 
“The World as a Graveyard,” deals with our 
subject in the following striking manner: “ At 
the close of the four thousandth year. when 
Daniel’s weeks were accomplished, Justice and 
Mercy appeared on the hill of Calvary ; angels 
and archangels, cherubim and seraphim, prin- 
cipalities and powers, left their thrones and 
mansions of glory, and bent over the battlements 
of Heaven, gazing in mute amazement and breath- 
less suspense upon the solemn scene. At the foot 
of Calvary’s hill was beheld the Son of God. 
‘Lo, I come,’ He said; ‘in the bond it is written 
of Me.’ He appeared without the gates of Jeru- 
salem, crowned with thorns, and followed by the 
weeping Church. It was with Him the hour of 
the power of darkness: above Him were all the 
vials of Divine wrath, and the thunders of the 
Eternal Law ; round Him were all the powers of 
darkness—the monsters of the pit, huge, fierce, 
and relentless, were there ; the lions as a great 
army, gnashing their teeth ready to tear Him in 
pieces ; the unicorns, a countless host, were 
rushing onwards to thrust Him through; and 
there were the bulls of Bashan roaring terribly ; 
the dragons of the pit unfolding themselves and 
shooting out their stings; and dogs many all 
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round the mountain.” The preacher evidently 
took the predictions of the Psalms concerning the 
suffering Messiah literally, so that his language 
far-fetched as might hastily 
suppose. Who, indeed, can tell the nature or the 
number of the invisible powers gathered round 
the Cross of Calvary? Heaven and Hell met 
there for the most momentous conflict the whole 
universe of God has ever known. The preacher 
proceeded—* And He passed through this dense 
array an unresisting Victim, led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. He took the bond from the hand of 
Justice, and as He was nailed to the cross He 
nailed it to the cross; and all the hosts of Hell, 
though invisible to man, had formed a ring round 
it. The rocks rent, the sun shrank from the scene, 
and Justice lifted his right hand to the throne, 
exclaiming ‘ Fires of Heaven, descend and consume 
this sacrifice!’ The fires of Heaven, animated 
with living spirit, answered the call, ‘We come, 
when we have consumed that 
burn the world” They burst, 
blazed, devoured ; the blood of the Victim was 
fast dropping; the hosts of Hell were shouting, 
until the humanity of Emmanuel gave up the 
vhost. The tire went on burning until the ninth 
hour of the day, but when it touched the Deity 
of the Son of God it expired ; Justice dropped 
the fiery sword at the foot of the Cross ; and the 
Law joined with the Prophets in witnessing to 
the righteousness which is by faith in the Son 
of God, for all had heard the dying Redeemer 
exclaim, ‘It is finished!’ Attending 
hovering near heard it, and, winging their flight, 
they ‘It is finished!’ The powers of 
darkness heard the acclamations of the universe, 
and hurried away from the scene in deathlike 
feebleness. He triumphed over them openly. 
The graves of the old Burial-ground have been 
thrown open, and gales of life have blown over 
the valley of dry bones, and an exceeding great 
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army has already been sealed to our God as 
among the living in Zion; for so the bond was 
paid and eternal redemption secured.” 

[ am well aware that the great doctrine under- 
lying all that I have said, viz. the doctrine that 
Christ bore our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that He died the just for—not merely on behalf 
of, but instead of—the unjust, is by many both 
denied and treated with and contempt. 
But is it unreasonable in the light of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah? Is it unreasonable when 
any adequate idea is formed either of the character 
of God, of the spirituality of God’s Law, or of the 
nature of sin? “The conception of sin is the 
conception of redemption.” Measure sin in its 
length and breadth, depth and height ; estimate it 
in all the ramifications of its pestilential nature and 
try 
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in all its miserable and ruinous consequences ; 
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and look at it, not merely in the flames of Hell, 
but at the Cross of Calvary; listen to the Holy 
God as He speaks of it, if you would understand, 
and grasp, and firmly hold the inestimable boon 
a full, free, gracious salvation. The more 
horrible sin is in your judgment, the more your 
very soul loathes and shuns it, the more like God 
you necessarily become. As you morally take the 
hideous monster by the throat and strangle it, 
your whole spiritual nature approves the act and 
encouragingly whispers, “dead to sins.” The 
power by which you can become “ dead to sins,’ 
and as a consequence alive unto God, is the power 
of Christ’s resurrection—-what St. Paul calls, “ His 
mighty power.” 

If the necessary demand of a perfect God is 
similarity to His own Holy character ; if love to 
Him and love to man is an obligation that is 
both inexorable and permanent ; if all failure, 
great or little, in thought, word, or deed, is sin— 
oh ! how glorious is the announcement that “the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all” 
Down into His tomb He hath carried all our sins; 
and, blessed be His holy name, He hath left them 
there. 

Let us leave them there, tov, so that we may be 
free from these countless and horrible enemies of 
our souls, and have the assurance that they no 
longer exist to alarm or to condemn us. The 
perfection of God's forgiveness, is, if I may say so 
with reverence, worthy of God—an evidence of 
amazing grace, and of boundless merey. From 
His throne—from His very self, the sweet words 
of an eternal pardon float softly into the ears of 
believing penitents—“ Their sins and _ iniquities 
will I remember no more ” 

And it is this pardon that tends to make us 
holy. If the Cross delivers us from the guilt of 
sin, the resurrection delivers us from its power. 
“ His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness.” An absolution that does not 
carry with it the ability to forsake sin will never 
satisfy those whose souls yearn after holiness. It 
is worthless. It may be a man’s absolution, but 
it is not the absolution of a Holy God. The Good 
Physician heals the wounds which sin has caused 
in the soul—* By whose stripes ye were healed.” 
Healed! the excruciating pain nas gone. The 
tears of shame are wiped away by the most loving 
of all hands—the pierced hands of the Crucified 
One. Grateful love fills and sways the breast. 
Sweet humility bows at the gracious Saviour's 
feet, and in a glad consecration whispers, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do!” And there 
come the resurrection-commands in reply, “Go 
to My brethren;” “Feed My sheep, feed My 
lambs ;” “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 
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is not essential 
now, in crossing 
the Atlantic, that 
Sunday should 
be spent on 
board. The 
“ocean grey 
hounds” can 
cross the “ Her 
ring Pond” be 
tween the Sun- 
days. It was 
not so when | 
first passed over, 
twenty-five years 
ago. We had 
to spend two 
Sundays on 
board that passage. Since then I have had many 
Sundays on board the great ocean “ liners ”—in 
the Atlantic, in the Indian, Pacific, and South 
Atlantic Oceans. Sunday is spent in very much 





the same manner in all. 

Well I remember my first Sabbath on board a 
mail-steamer in mid-ocean. The day was bright, the 
sea was delightfully calm ; the splendid ship only 
vently heaved in the long Atlantie rollers as she 
rapidly ploughed the deep indigo waters towards 
America 

The quiet was intense. An awesome feeling 
Was over us, not only on account of the sacredness 
of the day, but also because early that morning a 
death had occurred on board. A poor woman in 
the steerage had been stricken down by cholera 
in the night. I remember leaning over the rail 
around the upper deck and watching her indus- 
triously washing clothes for her husband and little 
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ones. None would have imagined how stealthily 
death was creeping up to her. Ere the morning 
dawned she was a corpse. The fact soon spread 
throughout the ship. The saloon passengers were 
in some alarm, for none could tell whose turn 
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would come next. Moreover, deep sympathy was 
aroused for the husband, a worthy fellow, who 
had been looking forward to making a new home 
in a new land, with his partner by his side, but 
who now had to face a new life alone. He had 
now the burden of caring for the two children. 
Some good women, however, tended gently the 
two little motherless pets the rest of the voyage, 
and this was a great help to him. 

A little after eight o’clock, the great bell of the 
ship was slowly and sadly tolled, calling passengers 
to the funeral. The engines were briefly checked 
while the funeral service was read. Many pas- 
sengers from the saloon and from the steerage 
clustered round the opening in the bulwark, 
through which the body would be passed to its last 
resting-place in the great deep. Many passengers 
did not care to come, lest they should themselves 
be infected by the awful disease. 

Thiere was real danger, as the corpse was not in 
a coffin, but only sewn up in some rough sacking. 
Stones and shot were put in the sacking to make 
the body sink. As the words “We commit her 
body to the deep to be turned into corruption” 
were read, the body was allowed to slip off the 


grating. A splash was heard Looking over 
the ship, we could see the uncoftined dead 
sinking lower and lower in its ocean grave. Ten 


others were thus buried in the deep during that 
passage. 
The engines are again vibrating, and the ship 
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moves ahead. Meanwhile we hurry down to 
breakfast, and then get ready to go to church, 

At ten o'clock, on board ocean liners, there is 
generally a parade of the ship's crew. Gathered 
on the saloon deck are all officers, engineers, sailors, 
stewards, bakers, butchers, cooks, and firemen. All 
who can possibly be spared from the immediate 
work of the ship have to attend the parade 
They stand in perfect line, if the ship is steady 
enough. They have on clean clothes and best 
uniforms ; the captain, doctor, and first officer 
walk round to inspect the men. The officer reads 
out the name of each man as he passes. Each 
salutes the captain as his name is read out. 

Directly parade is over there is a rush to dif- 
ferent duties. In a few minutes the big bell again 
tolls to summon to church. If it is fine weather, 
the saloon will be crowded. Officers in uniform 
and sailors all prim and clean file in and take 
seats. The saloon stewards distribute prayer. 
books and hymn-books. The service is generally 
open to all on board. Many of the steerage pas- 
sengers are glad to come to get a peep at the 
saloon. I have sometimes known the service re- 
stricted to saloon passengers because of fear of 
the spread of disease. 

The captain of one ship on the New Zealand 
route takes great interest in the proper conduct 
of public worship. At the beginning of his six 
weeks’ voyage he suggested the formation of a 


choir. A number who could sing met around 
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the small organ on 
Saturday evening 
and practised hymns 
and chants for the 
morrow. Then the 
captain, in lieu of 
a cushion with a 
Union Jack spread 
over it, had a chaste 
little reading - desk, 
fitted and fastened 
so that it should 
not topple with the 
motion of the ship. 
This was necessary 
at times I have 
had sometimes to 
clutch it rapidly 
and hold to it 
while preaching, or 
my sermon would 
have come to a 
rapid conclusion. 

Prayers are gener- 
ally read by the captain. He or the ship’s surgeon 
will generally ask one or other of the ministers 
or clergy who may chance to be on board to 
preach. Sometimes there is a service in the saloon 
in the evening, but this happens in very few 
ships. 

In another New Zealand liner we had once the 
service in the evening, as it was inconvenient to 
have it in the morning. The captain, because the 
day was hot, had sails fastened round one part of 
the deck, flags were spread out to decorate, and 
a number of lamps disposed in suitable places. 
Chairs, forms, planks, were brought out, the piano 
was drawn from the ladies’ boudoir, and a very 
hearty service was held. After the service many 
remained long around the piano singing such 
hymns as “Eternal Father, Strong to Save,” or 
“Abide with Me,” or “ Lead, Kindly Light,” or “Sun 
of My Soul.” Solos were sung. and then numbers 
would join in the chorus. “ Pilgrims of the Night ” 
Looking out from the bright 
gathering, a strong contrast was presented—dark- 
ness deepening ; white foam of the crested waves 
sparkling here and there in the light thrown from 
the port-holes, gloomy, craggy coast, faintly out- 
lined to the left, roar and throb of machinery ; 


was thus sung. 


rash of steam from pipes ; sounds of secular songs 
borne from passengers forward ; clatter of glasses 
and plates in saloon below, where passengers kept 
the stewards busy bringing whiskey or brandy for 
“nighteaps” or toasted cheese to promote night- 
mare. Overhead the silent stars were just becom- 
ing visible—God’s presence was felt more power- 
fully as our own weakness and insignificance on 
the wide waste of waters was realised, 


SUNDAY ON A LINER. 





COALING IN THE WEST INDIES. 


In the evening it is often the practice to have a 
service among the steerage passengers. Salvation 
Army officers, if on board, generally make that 
their opportunity. Sometimes there are stormy 
protests from those who have no sympathy with 
their excitable and demonstrative methods. Those 
who like cards or chess or secular singing on 
Sunday evenings are, of course, likely to protest 
against the introduction of anything approach- 
ing a religious service at the latter part of the 
day. 

Lunch comes at one o'clock, dinner at half-past 
six. The stewards are kept as busy as on any 
other day. The cooks are also hard at work, 
and generally try to make the Sunday dinner the 
best of the week. 

At services on a “liner,” people of various 
countries and differing denominations in religion 
are found seated side by side. I have seen German 
Lutherans seated side by side with French Catholics. 
Mexicans, Southern planters, Northern officers, 
massive, broad-shouldered Canadians, will join in 
the same chants and hymns. That is a medical 
man who has just finished his studies at Berlin: 
That one isa Scotch banker ; that an English com- 
modore, or a minister of agriculture from Canada, 
or a New Brunswick merchant, or professor in a 
college, or preacher on furlough. That one is an 
ambassador going to his post at Constantinople ; 
that is Judge Brewster, that Senator Conkling, 
that Major Le Caran, the “Government spy ;” 
that a Jewish banker, broad enough in thought to 
come to a Christian service. Beyond is a railway 
manager, a company promoter, a theatre manager, 
a sewing-machine agent, or a rich squatter. That 
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couple in the corner, nestling rather closely, 
imagine that they are passing for long-married 
folk, but they are on their honeymoon. 


At times we have had on board a number of 


Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, French, and Italians. 
As they would not understand the service, they 
come not. Still, they are not unthought of. The 
captain produces good supplies of the New Testa- 
ments which the American Bible and Tract Societies 
thoughtfully send on board for presentation to 
those who are to become citizens of the United 
States. It has been my privilege several times 
to be the medium of handing these copies to the 
Scandinavians and the French. In every 
they have been readily accepted, and were doubt- 
less cherished and read when time hung heavily 
on hand. 

Sunday on a liner may be a black day. Coaling 
may have to go on, and dust will be ubiquitous. 
Every precaution will be taken to shut it out, but 
if passengers can get ashore they generally in that 
way some of the blackness. Probably 
when they return they will tind that some of it 
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has found its way into the state-room, giving a 
neutral tint to white coverlets and clothes. 

Home longings are fostered by the services on 
Sundays on board a liner. The mind naturally 
takes flight to those who, in accustomed sane. 
tuaries, are joining in similar worship to the same 
Saviour and God. Possibly home-sickness js 
more acute on that day. Pictures of loved ones 
far away come up, while longings for the times of 
reunion assert themselves, forcing sighs from the 
soul and perhaps moisture into the eyes. Still, 
the Sunday on a liner where no services are held 
makes one more dismal still. Travellers generally 
appreciate the effort made to observe the Sabbath 
as nearly as possible as it would be on shore, 
Those also who cast “ bread on the waters,” in the 
shape of sermons at sea, may tind, “after many 
days,” the good done and the spiritual impressions 
made. Possibly hearts are more receptive under 
the stranger conditions, and resolutions formed 
may be stronger than many that have been made 
on land. Christ gathers many souls from services 
on ocean liners. 
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PART 
CHAPTER XI. 
“To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 


And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That's justified by honour.” 


ULIUS MORETON 


1iI.—PLOTS 


BURNS. 


received 


the urgent message which 
summoned him from the 


drawing-room to the bedside 
of his sister-in-law with the 
feelings of one to whom an 
unexpected turn of good for- 
tune has come at precisely the right moment. 

The fact that she had sent for him, notwith- 
standing her long-cherished animosity, was to his 
mind very significant, and his brain surged with 
the wildest conjectures as the carriage bore him 
swiftly to his destination. 

Althongh his outward manner during the even- 
ing had been as gay and sociable as usual, in 
reality the incident that had occurred at his office 
earlier in the day had Jeft him a prey to secret 
anxiety and annoyance. He knew that his 
young colleague was now in possession of certain 
facts, hitherto carefully guarded ; the cold and 
distant manner Raymond had _ unconsciously 
assumed towards him Jeft him in no doubt on 
this point. 





AND 





PERPLENXITIES. 
Although Stirling’s ignorance of the world, his 
generous credulity, and, not the least, the sum of 
money he had offered for investment had proved 
a bait too tempting to be resisted, Moreton’s 
observation of his partner's character obliged him 
to realise that a day of reckoning must come 
sooner or later. He was beginning to feel that 
he had made a mistake in taking a man ol 
Stirling’s type-into partnership. Strict integrity 
is no fit mate for unscrupulous self-intefest. 
Raymond’s ideals were likely to clash with the 
actualities of their business life, and unfortu- 
nately he seemed to be a man who would stand or 
fall with his ideals, but never relinquish them. 

Another cause for anxiety was the well-inten- 
tioned, but awkward interference of Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the matter of Hayman’s Farm. In his 
administration of ord Beaumont’s affairs, Moreton 
was accustomed to consult very largely his own 
interests, and it sometimes paid him to keep his 
lordship in ignorance as to the exact manner in 
which his income was expended. Hitherto his 
policy had received no check. Dangerfield’s 
interests—through the various enterprises on 
which they were mutually engaged—were too 
closely bound up with his own for him to fear 
opposition in that quarter. On the contrary, 
the heir-presumptive always showed himself 
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willing to risk his future interests that his present 
requirements might be met—a task which often 
taxed Moreton’s resources to the utmost, but 
especially so at this time, when losses and disasters 
were threatening to involve them both in serious 
difficulties. 

The prospect of a treaty of conciliation ratified, 
possibly, by a large legacy from his wealthy client, 
was the silver lining which now to his sanguine 
mind fringed the cloud that hung over him. 

Immediately on his arrival Miss Rivers came 





down to receive him, and to give him full 
particulars of all that had occurred. The first 
glimpse of her face assured him of the gravity of 
the situation. Early in the afternoon Miss Car- 
ruthers had been suddenly seized with another 
attack of paralysis, which had affected the whole 
of the left side and rendered her almost helpless. 
Fortunately, her speech was not affected, nor her 
mental faculties impaired, but her condition was 
80 critical that it was considered best to comply 
immediately with her request that Mr. Moreton 
should be summoned. 

Here Alma’s narrative ended. Julius would 
have given much to know der interpretation of 
the request, and. to what extent she was in Miss 
Carruthers’ confidence, but her impenetrable man 
ner defied serntiny. Only a slight curve of the 
upper lip and a quick upward movement of the 
chin showed that she comprehended in any degree 
Mr. Moreton’s feelings on the occasion. 

He found Miss Carruthers lying propped up 
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with pillows, watching, with her keen eyes fixed 
on the doorway, for his coming. Her changed 
appearance shocked him indescribably, and he 
hastened with what sincerity he could to proffer 
his sympathy. She listened to his stereotyped 
phrases with a quizzical air of resignation till they 
were alone together, when, stopping him abruptly 
in her old imperious manner, she said 

“There, never mind all that, Julius. You know 
I hate sentiment, and there has never been much 
love between us, | think’ 


Alyttre Shae 


\" , “TI didn't send for you that we might wipe out old scores.” 


In a moment the airy castles he had been 


building came with a crash to the ground. 


“Do me the justice to believe ——” he began, 


trying to conceal his chagrin. 


“That the fault was not on your side. No, 


perhaps not. J never liked you, and it would 


I daresay I have 


been very unforgiving, perhaps unjust. After all, 
you were very good to Beatrice— 


“Thank you, at least, for that.” 
“Don’t mistake me. I’ve naturally a hard 


heart, and the resentment of years isn’t melted 
in a moment. I didn’t send for you that we 
might wipe out old scores ; but to get the busi- 
ness of the present settled while there ’s time.” 


“IT think you do yourself as well as me an 


injustice, Judith,” he replied, assuming an air of 
magnanimity ; “but I am ready to serve you in 
any way possible.” 


“Thank you. It isa simple matter,” said she: “ I 


want to make my will. Can you do it to-night ¢’ 
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“ At once, if you wish.” 

“T do wish. You know the reason of my long 
delay in this important matter. I have been 
anxious about Bee’s future. Had she chosen to 
marry Dangerfield—a man I distinctly disapprove 
of—she should never have had a penny of mine. 
I told her so. But I am fully satisfied with her 
ultimate choice. Raymond is one in a thousand.” 

“T’m glad you like Stirling. He’s a very good 
sort.” 

“Good. Yes, that word just fits his character. 
There’s something about that man that makes 
one feel the better for knowing him. His life is 
set in a higher key than yours or mine, Julius— 
more ’s the pity.” 

“Oh, his heart’s in the right place,” he replied, 
with a touch of impatience. He was in no mood 
just then to hear Raymond’s character extolled, 
much less his virtues held up for imitation. He 
busied himself arranging the writing materials till 
Miss Carruthers signified that she was ready to 
give her instructions. 

An hour later the will was completed. When 
the lawyer had read it over to his client word by 
word, and she was quite satisfied that it was 
according to her wish, he said— 

“You would like to sign this paper to-night, 
would you not? and then you can make your mind 
quite easy. I will get the will properly drawn up 
as soon as possible, and bring it for your signature, 
when this can be destroyed. Two of your servants 
will witness, I suppose? Shall I send for them ?” 

Miss Carruthers acquiesced. With evident 
relief she signed the paper and saw it duly 
attested, after which Mr. Moreton took leave of 
her and withdrew. 

He went down into the dining-room, where 
supper was served, and awaited Miss Rivers in 
a perplexed and contemplative frame of mind. 
His spirits were by no means so buoyant as when 
he ascended the stairs. It was true that the bulk 
of the property was bequeathed to his daughter 
Beatrice ; but, according tu the terms set forth, 
Raymond Stirling was appointed joint trustee 
with himself, and thus, for his own plans, the 
outlook was not promising. If only he had had 
the sole management of the capital! Surely he 
ought to have control over the property, at least 
until his daughter’s marriage—— 

He was pondering deeply this question when 
Alma, by Miss Carruthers’ special request, came 
in to entertain him at the repast. The sound of 
her light footstep roused him from his meditations. 
He was far too much a man of the world not to 
be able to throw off ugly thoughts in the presence 
of a woman, especially one who added to personal 
charms the prospect of a legacy worth £300 a 
year. 

They sat down at the table wis-d-vis. 





Alma 
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looked pale and very tired. The day had been 
full of arduous duties and unwonted excitement, 
and she was beginning now to feel the reaction, 
As she leaned back in her chair, the dim lamp- 
light, gleaming on her finely chiselled features, 
showed lines of fatigue under her darkly-luminoys 
eyes, and accentuated the downward droop of 
her mouth. She looked even more impressively 
beutiful than usual. Her statuesque features 
and colouring gave dignity to an expression of 
repose. 

Julius Moreton, from the other side of the table, 
threw many a bright, observant glance at her, 
He had always admired Miss Rivers, but to-night 
she had a greater interest for him than ever 
before. His busy brain, abnormally quick in 
resource, Was now occupied with another idea. 
Three hundred a year, and such a face! She was 
worth the winning without a penny of her own 
He wondered at himself that he had never 
seriously considered the question before, 

Certainly his opportunities had been meagre. 
This was perhaps the first time they had ever 
been alone together. He resolved to make the 
most of present opportunities. 

“You look thoroughly done up, Miss Rivers. 
You really must try and eat something,” he said, 
in a tone of concern. “It will never do for you 
to knock up, you know.” 

“There is not the least fear of that, thank you,” 


she answered, with a coldly polite smile. “I am 
a little tired, but that is all.” 
“Tt would be surprising if you were not. You 


have had a very trying time of it, but you have 
been wonderfully plucky. I only wish you had 
sent for me directly it happened.” 

“T sent immediately on Miss 
request.” 

“Don’t be too unmerciful, please, Miss Rivers. 
I know I’ve never been a particularly welcome 
visitur here, but, for all that, I venture to claim 
the right to certain privileges ; and if you will be 
good enough to make use of me, you’ll find me 
always at hand to do your behests.” 

“You are very kind,” said Alma, purposely 
ignoring the meaning conveyed as much in the 
speaker's look and tone as in the words them- 
selves, “but I hardly think I shall have any 
occasion to trouble you. I daresay I shall find 
myself equal to all that is required.” 

“Exactly. It is just like you to wish to spare 
others and bear the brunt yourself. I see I shall 
have to take matters into my own hands.” 

Alma coloured and drew herself up. Mr. 
Moreton, taking the hint, turned the conversa- 
tion to general topics. 

Supper ended, they rose from the table, and 
Julius prepared for departure. 

“T hope you are going to get some rest soon, 


Carruthers’ 




















Miss Rivers,” he said, lingering before the fire- 
place. “I am afraid I have been selfish enough 
to keep you up, but you are really going to get rid 
of me now.” 

“T fear you will have a cold drive,” she replied, 
with her hand on the bell. 

“It is delightfully warm and pleasant here, 
anyhow.” He turned over the log with his foot. 
“If only pleasant times lasted longer. But I 
won't keep you. Good-night. Only promise me 
you will go to bed. You must forgive my solici- 
tude, but really there is no one else to look after 
you.” He pressed her hand with his most winning 
smile as he spoke, but she only responded with 
a cool glance of scrutiny as she replied lightly— 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself on my account. 
There is not the least need. My love to Beatrice, 
please. Good bye.” 

“We shall both see you to-morrow,” he replied, 
releasing her hand. 

The butler entered at that moment to say that 
the carriage was ready. 

A few days later, according to appointment, 
Mr. Moreton came again. Miss Carruthers, 
however, had expected him earlier in the after- 
noon, and by the time he arrived was tired and 
irritable. The restless and excitable nights, and 
long, helpless, wearisome days, had left their 
mark on her. Even Bee’s visit that morning had 
fatigued rather than cheered her. Alma, who had 
heen her constant attendant all day, was with her 
when the lawyer was announced. She was going 
to withdraw when Miss Carruthers called her 
back. 

“You needn’t go, Alma. I shall want you 
directly. Have you got the will, Julius ?” 

“Yes, it’s all right.” 

“T should like to see it. But it is getting very 
dark. I wish you had come before.” 

“T’m sorry I couldn’t manage it.” 

Alma lit the lamp and placed it on the table by 
the bedside. She also put the writing materials 
ready, and then, going over to the window, began 
busying herself with some work. 

She chose to sit so that Julius could not see 
her face, for her fingers were still conscious of the 
warm hand-clasp he had given her on entering. 
Her attitude favoured the lawyer's plans. Her 
presence on this occasion rather disconcerted him. 
As he took the papers from his bag, he cast a 
nervous glance at the averted profile and slim, 
erect figure, but she appeared quite absorbed in 
her work and took not the least notice of his 
movements. 

Selecting the parchment at last with some 
ceremony, he gave it into Miss Carruthers’ hands. 

“Of course,” he explained, “there is a good 
deal more legal form about this, but in substance 
it is exactly the same as the other. You won't 
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care to weary yourself with all its technicalities. 
It really seems very absurd, but one is obliged to 
use all these apparently unnecessary expressions, 
or all sorts of complications might arise.” 

Whilst he was speaking Miss Carruthers was 
trying with a blank and puzzled expression to 
master the verbose details of the document, but 
the task was, as Julius suspected, utterly beyond 
her power. At last, with a little sigh of despair, 
she gave it back. 

“Will you sign it now?” he asked with sup- 
pressed anxiety. 

“Oh, yes. Please ring, Alma.” 

Alma obeyed. In a few moments the two 
servants who acted as witnesses appeared and 
stood respectfully behind Alma, who was sup- 
porting Miss Carruthers in an upright position. 
Mr. Moreton, meanwhile, on the other side of the 
bed, was again busy with his papers. As he was 
standing between her and the light, Alma could 
not see what he was doing. The delay, however, 
was but momentary. Turning, he placed the 
document on the blotting-pad and, pointing to 
Miss Carruthers the place at which to sign, held 
it steady while she wrote. She did so without 
hesitation ; but that moment’s delay had roused 
in Alma’s mind a horrible suspicion of something 
wrong, and now she noted with inexplicable mis- 
giving that the upper half of the document was 
rolled over so that his hand hid it from view. 

As the pen dropped from Miss Carruthers’ 
hand he looked up, and their eyes met. Hers 
were full of indignant inquiry, but the expression 
in his defied comprehension. There was some- 
thing in it, however, that checked the hasty 
exclamation on her lips, and caused her eyelids 
to quiver and droop. She shrank from his bold, 
open gaze—not satisfied, but baffled. 

While she hesitated the moment passed. Miss 
Carruthers, now thoroughly exhausted, needed 
all her young nurse’s solicitous care. Leaning 
heavily on Alma she watched the witnesses affix 
their signatures, and then sank back on her 
pillows in a fainting condition. 

So the will was made. 

What else remained to be done was effected in 
a few minutes. Depositing the new document in 
his bag, Mr. Moreton tore up the first paper in 
the presence of them all and put it on the fire. 
Alma could only look on speechlessly, though her 
heart was full of troubled forebodings. 

That night Miss Carruthers was much worse. 
The excitement had proved too great for her 
shattered nerves. All through the weary hours 
Alma kept watch by the patient’s bedside, but, 
fatigued as she was, physical discomfort was 
nothing compared with the dreadful weight of 
misgiving that lay upon her mind. Reason as 
she might concerning the impossibility of any 
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deception, the recollection of the strange impression 
created on her mind by the sight of the rolled 
parchment and of the hand that covered it, came 
back again and again with haunting force and 
persistency. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“Oh the little more, and how much it is; 
And the little Jess, and what worlds away.” 
BROWNING, 

Jutius Moreton left The Chase, if not 
an untroubled conscience, at least witha lightened 
heart. He had planned and executed the daring 
scheme of foisting upon his client a will which 
differed so far from the original as virtually to 
defeat her main object, for in the document 
which he now carried away in safe custody he 
had contrived to free himself from Raymond’s 
co-operation as joint trustee, previous to his 
daughter’s marriage. 

There was great cause to congratulate himself, 
he thought, on carrying out such a scheme under 
the very eyes of Miss Carruthers and Alma Rivers. 
It was true that the latter had tried to discover 
what he was doing, but he flattered himself that 
he hid met her apprehensive glance quite calmly 
and unblushingly. 

His chief object now was to keep his daughter's 
marriage in abeyance, which could easily be done 
on the ground of Miss Carruthers’ illness. 

Meanwhile, his shrewd observation saw much 
in the present state of affairs to further his designs. 

He saw that Raymond, in his evident determin- 
ation to become master of the position, would 
probably end in defeating his own interests ; that 
his very ambitions might result in alienating him 
from his fiancée, and in unconsciously giving 
advantage to a rival. For Moreton well 
aware of Dangerfield’s admiration for his daughter, 
aml fully believed that under different circum- 
stances he would come openly to the front asa 
suitor for her hand. 

Had Beatrice been more in sympathy with her 
lover’s ambitions, or better qualified to understand 
them, such a contingency as that which Moreton 
foresaw could not have occurred ; but the light, 
easy way in which she had been accustomed to 
take life, made it exceedingly difficult for her to 
appreciate Raymond’s position. 

When she saw him throwing himself heart and 
soul into his work, and withdrawing himself more 
and more from her society, she felt dissatisfied and 
vexed —all the more so because his devotion before 
their engagement had prepared her for something 
different. She tried at first to beguile him by 
coaxing and sweet persuasions from a too serious 
pursuit of study, but always without effect. One 
or two gentle but firm refusals to accede to her 
sufficed to that Raymond 


with 


Was 


requests show het 


meant to be his own master and that she must 
not interfere in the conduct of his affairs. She 
saw that, whatever she had done before, she must 
not now expect to bend him to her will. The 
revelation piqued her not a little; while his 
frequent preoccupation in her society, and his 
obvious anxiety not to overstep the limits of 
recreation-time jarred unpleasantly on her spirit, 
and created a feeling of soreness and clisappoint- 
nent. 

Of all this, however, Raymond in his absorption 
was utterly unconscious. 
which he prescribed for himself was (to him) so 


The course of action 


right and reasonable, that the possible interpreta- 
tions she might put upon his conduct never once 
occurred to him. He was not gifted with great 
powers of insight, and her varying moods did not 
help him to understand the situation. When she 
was petulant, capricious, or cold, instead of con- 
cerning himself about the cause, he simply sighed 
a little, as one might over the unreasonableness 
of a spoilt child, and there the matter was suffered 
to end. 

Perey Dangerfield’s quicker discernment soon 
enabled him to grasp the situation. He perceived 
that, however great the attachment between them, 
Raymond exercised but a slight influence over the 
girl’s impulsive and wayward spirit ; that he had 
failed to grasp the motif of her complex and 
capricious nature, and that in consequence the 
coquetry found no 
The circumstance opened out 


instincts of inborn in her 
legitimate outlet. 
before him an alluring prospect, of which he 
The old fascination 
him was just as 


speedily took advantage. 
Beatrice had 
strong as ever, and it was not in his nature to 
resist the opportunity that now offered of resum- 
ing the interrupted flirtation. 

The little interview in the Park drawing-room 
sutticed to re-establish the old relationship. 
Cautiously at first, but with increasing 
boldness, he dropped into his former habits. Day 
after day and week after week found him a 
constant visitor at Claremont House. At first 
Beatrice, uncomfortably conscious that he was 
adopting an attitude she had no right to en- 
courage, avoided his companionship, but after 
She saw 


exercised over 


soon 


a while the old spell began to work. 
but little of Raymond, and in his absence the 
society of a man like Dangertield was in some 
measure a compensation for the many pleasures 
she had anticipated from her engagement of which 
she was disappointed. The subtle homage sug- 
vested by Dangerfield’s constant presence was to 
a certain degree a salve for the irritation caused 


by the position in which she now found herself. 
Another consideration which tempted her to 

fall all the more readily into the snare was the 

idea that by favouring Dangertield’s attentions 














she would succeed in winning back from Raymond 
the devotion tu w hich she had grown accustomed, 
and which she now so sorely missed. But herein 
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he made a mistake. She did not understand her 
lover. His ideals were above and le yond hers. 
Jealousy or suspicion was utterly beneath a love 
like his: but her failure to rise to his height was 
.cause of far keener pain to her than to him. = It 
was the pivot on which much of her after-conduct 
turned : the little rift that, slowly widening, wa 
soon to make mute the musie of the nobler, richer 
life of which as yet she had gained but so slight a 


glimpse aa 


CHAPTER XIII. 
*‘Iean be patient, faithful, and most fond 


lo unacknowledged love; I can be true 
} 


To this sweet thraldom, this unequal bond, 
This yoke of mine, that reaches not to you.” 
JEAN INGELOW. 
Atma’s doubts, so far from decreasing with the 
dawn of a new day, caused her throughout all 
that week so much disquietude of mind, that at 
last the mental strain began to tell on her health. 
\rriving one morning, the doctor was so struck 


with ner pale and haggard appearance, that he 
peremptorily ordered her out into the fresh air. 
Although shi deprecated his insistence, she could 
not do otherwise than obey, and, remembering 
that there was service at the Abbey Church, she 
decided to embrace this opportunity, and seek 
spiritual as well as physical refreshment. 

The nearest way to St. Botolph’s lay through 


fields and lanes, a pleasant walk, quiet, but 
oreezy By taking this path one avoided the 
town ; a narrow lane skirting the Rectory grounds 


brought one directly in front of the noble old« arch 
way that formed an entrance to the Abbey green. 

The choir was singing the Te Deum when Alma 
noiselessly entered the church. As she knelt and 
listened, the full rich harmonies swelled through 
the building, and fell on her heart with a singu- 
larly soothing influence. The anxiety, the fret, 
the perplexity that had oppressed her, fell in- 
sensibly from her spirit like a discarded mantle 
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“ Throwing himself heart and soul into his work.’’--p. 236. 


from one’s shoulders. Carried out of herself by 
the sweet and peaceful sensations that wrapped 
her round, she knelt on till the chant drew to a 
close ; then, rising with a deep-drawn sigh, she 
glanced across the carved stalls, and met the full, 
earnest gaze of Canon Lethcourt fixed upon her. 
With swift instinct she knew that his magnetic 
eyes had compelled her glance. She awoke from 
her dream, and became conscious of the quiet tears 
that shone on her dark eye-lashes and trembled 
on her cheek. 

The service over, she lingered in the building 
until the few worshippers had gone their way. 
She stayed long enough also to give the Canon 
time to leave the church, and yet, as she emerged 
into the porch, she was not surprised to find him 
waiting for her. 

He greeted her with his usual quiet friendliness. 

“Tam very glad to see you out,” he said. “I 
Was just coming up to inquire for Miss Carruthers, 
but [ hope I am right in supposing her to be much 
better.” 

The natural inquiry recalled Alma to the 
practicalities of life. The detailed reply which 
she felt was due to him gave him ample excuse to 
walk by her side. She accepted his escort as a 
matter of course as far as the Rectory gate. There 
she paused. 

“ Allow me to accompany you a little farther,” 


was his request. 
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She did not know the motive that prompted it. 
She did not dream of the depth of feeling which 
her presence that morning had stirred; how 
strangely her attitude, her expression—the shining 
of her lashes as she responded to his gaze—all had 
moved him. She did not divine his determination 
to break down once for all the barrier of reserve 
which hitherto had always stood between them, 
effectually preventing the development of friendly 
intercourse. 

He permitted the conversation to run slackly in 
the ordinary grooves till they had left the cottages 
behind, and were out in the open fields, alone. 

Then suddenly, after a _ silence, he 
abruptly— 


said 


“ His other arm was round her, ostensibly to support her.”—p. 239. 
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“Miss Rivers, I wish you would honour me 
with your confidence.” 

She looked up at him with quick inquiry, 4 
faint pink stole into her cheeks. 

“You are in some trouble. I saw it the mo. 
ment you came into the Abbey, and——I want to 
help you.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Not at all. It is the natural wish of a clergy- 
man,” he began hurriedly, but stopped short, for 
he knew that in the present instance his clerical 
responsibilities were out of court. “Don’t you 
think,” he added, rushing frankly to the point, 
“that we have known each other long enough to 
make confidence between us possible ?” 

Alma had never before considered the question. 
She was silent for a moment, and then with equal 
frankness she told him so. 

He was not in the least disconcerted, for her 
reply did not suggest any offence at the idea. 

“ Will you, then, consider it now? Will you let 
me share your trouble, and, if possible, help 
you? Can you trust me well enough ?” 

“Trust you?” She smiled at the question. 
“TY think if I could trust anyone I could trust 
you. It is exceedingly good of you to trouble 
yourself about me, Mr. Lethcourt. There is 
something that worries—perplexes me, but I am 
afraid I can’t tell you about it. And yet——” 

She paused, pondering the situation. She 
wondered why it had never occurred to her 
to ask advice from this man. Certainly one’s 
clergyman was the proper person to consult in 
any difficulty. If only she could shift a little 
of the responsibility on to his shoulders ! 

He studied her face with breathless eagerness, 
waiting till she spoke again. 

“You see it concerns others besides myself.” 

“Tell me nothing more than you wish. I will 
ask no questions.” 

“Thank you, you are very good. Well, I will 
try, for I sadly need counsel, and perhaps you 
might say something to make things plainer.” 

He smiled encouragingly, and she continued— 

“Supposing you had a strong suspicion that 
some person whom you cared for was being 
deceived ——” ‘ 

“ Yes?” 

She could detect the sharp inquiry, the sup- 
pressed wonder in his tone. She went on more 
cautiously. 

“Suppose it impossible to satisfy your sus- 
picions without bringing a grave charge against 
some other person.” 

“You speak of suspicions. Do you mean to 
imply no tangible ground to work upon ?” 

“Do you believe in ‘ instincts ?’” 

“ Concerning persons or events ?” 

“Both, but more especially persons.” 
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“Yes. It was, I think, what you term ‘instinct’ 
that led me to speak to you this morning.” 

“Perhaps it was ‘instinct’ that led me—to 
church,” she answered with a sudden smile that 
set his pulses throbbing. 

“ A right one,” he said quietly. 

“JT believe it was. Oh, Mr. Lethcourt, I wish I 
could speak plainly. It is terrible to have on 
one’s mind the responsibility of a possible wrong 
totally unsuspected by the person——” 

But here she broke off suddenly in the sentence, 
for at that instant they were both startled by 
the sound of a gay girlish laugh, close at hand, 
ringing out through the clear air. They were 
now nearing the entrance to a coppice, but owing 
to a considerable depression in the field through 
which they were passing they had no view of 
it A short steep bank and a couple of stone 
steps led to the stile that divided meadow from 
wood. 

With a quick impulse, Alma, without another 
word, ran forward and gained this elevation. 
Lethcourt followed, and side by side they stood 
at the stile. This was the scene that met their 
view. 

High up on the bank, at no great distance, 
stood Beatrice: a little below, on firmer ground, 
was Dangerfield. She was picking blackberries. 
He, with one hand, was holding by means of 
his stick, a high and much-coveted branch within 
her reach: his other arm was round her osten- 
sibly to support her. Beatrice had both arms 
raised, and as she gathered the juicy fruit, she 
looked down with a bewitching smile on her 
companion, who was similarly occupied in gazing 
up at her. 

“You shall have as many as you can catch,” 
ihey heard her say, and, tossing a blackberry at 
him, she laughed again. 

“No, thank you. I’m not a poodle-dog, and 
if you don’t care to give them properly——” 

“Well, then, one more.” 

She picked a large one and held it towards him. 
He took it, and then with a quick movement, 
caught and kissed the hand that offered it. 

Alma turned with crimson cheeks, and, spring- 
ing down the steps, began hurrying back along 
the path by which they had come. Lethcourt, 
following, kept pace beside her, but he did not 
venture to speak, she looked so angry. He had 
never seen such an expression on her face before. 

At last, recollecting his presence, she turned to 
him. 

“Did you see that ?” she demanded in a choking 
voice. 

“Don’t take too serious a view,” he said, making 
a feeble effort to soothe her ; “she means nothing. 
She is such a child.” 

“A child! Let her go back to the nursery then 
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till she is old enough to know better. How dare 
she behave like that. And he trusts her so.” 

“ But after all it is an old friendship, you know.” 

“An old fiirtation—nothing more nor less. 
Raymond is too good to be fooled like that. It 
is wicked —cruel !” 

She hurried on, biting her lips. Presently she 
reached the stile, and stood clutching the top rail 
with both hands. 

“ You are going home by the town ?” he ventured 
to ask. 

“Do you think I am going on that way? Do 
you think I could meet them and not—-—” 

She gasped for breath, and steadied herself. 
With alarm he noticed that all the colour had 
faded out of her face, leaving her ghastly pale. 
He put out his arm to support her. She fell 
heavily against him. She had fainted. 

When she came to herself, some minutes later, 
she was lying on the grass with her head against 
his shoulder, while he bathed her temples with 
a handkerchief which he had saturated with 
water from a ditch close by. 

“Do you feel better, darling ?” 

The word of endearment slipped out uncon- 
sciously (so completely had the incident taken 
him out of himself), and he did not realise what 
he had done till he saw the wonder in her eyes. 
It was only by a strong effort that he had re- 
strained himself from kissing back the colour 
to her lips. The look of blank distress on her 
face as she tried to raise herself from his arm, 
chilled all hope that the right might ever be 
his. In a lightning flash of comprehension he 
grasped, so he fancied, the whole situation. She 
loved Raymond, and it was the knowledge of 
Beatrice’s disloyalty to her lover that was occa- 
sioning her such bitter grief_and anxiety. How 
he repented himself of that hasty word ! 

As soon as she could, she explained matters. 
In jumping the steps she had given her foot a 
twist on the uneven ground, but in her excite- 
ment had not noticed the pain till she stood 
still. It was this which had caused her to faint. 

Lethcourt, though full of the tenderest solici- 
tude, strove manfully to keep his own feelings in 
check. He assisted her to the nearest cottage, 
from whence she was subsequently conveyed 
home in the Canon’s carriage. 

On the following morning she received a le+ter 
in his handwriting, which ran thus— 


“The Rectory, Stanebridge. 20th. Oct. 
“ DEAR Miss Rivers, 

“T feel I owe to you both an explanation 
and an apology for an expression inadvertently 
used by me yesterday. My only excuse for having 
thus betrayed myself is, that I was carried away 
by the impulse of the moment, Permit me to 


























“Raymond rode round to * Hayman’s.’ ” 


say, however, that my indiscreet speech was the 
result, not of an evanescent emotion, but of a 
settled habit of thought. 

“Indeed, I find myself now in such a position 
that I can do nothing but speak plainly. J /ove 
They do not in the 
least express what I feel for you, nor the place 
which you hold in my life. That is too subtle, 
too deep, too absorbing, to find expression in any 
words. Therefore I only tell you the fact in 
plain, unvarnished speech. 

“Perhaps you will understand the reason why 
I say no more. You have given me no cause to 
hope in the past, and I dare not at present intrude 
myself on you. 


you. The words seem cold. 


“With regard to those perplexities of which 
you were good enough to speak to me yesterday, 
there is but one thing Icansay. Itis this. That 
which no human heart may fully enter into, nor 
human mind penetrate, lies clear and open before 
the all-seeing eyes of our Divine Friend. Do we 
not both need to rest more on that Heart of Love, 
with whom are the issues of every momentous 
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question that life presents to us? Can we not 
lean on His judgment in perfect reliance for right 
guidance ? 

“T know you feel this. The knowledge that in 
a spiritual sense we are indissolubly linked to- 
vether by a common bond is the one thought that 
helps me to look beyond the limitations of the pre- 
sent, to the time when all our unsatisfied yearnings 
shall obtain the best and completest fulfilment. 

“Need I add, that if I can and may serve you 
in any way, it will be my greatest happiness to do 
so ?— Ever yours sincerely, 

“Paun LerHcourt.” 

Alma read the letter through with breathless 
interest. She had guessed that some such ex- 
planation would reach her, but she was not pre- 
pared for such an avowal. The woman’s heart 
within her thrilled as she caught the full signif- 
cance of its simple, manly language. The earnest- 
ness and self-restraint of it touched her deeply. 
She did not love him; but what true woman 


could for the first time learn herself to be so 
beloved and remain unmoved }? 
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All day long the burning words rang in her 
ears. She felt like onein adream. ‘The incident, 
so entirely unsuspected, marked a new era in her 
life. Absorbed in her own love-dreams, she had 
never thought of Canon Lethcourt as a possible 
lover. 

How should she reply? She could not honestly 
give him any hope, even if he had asked it ; but 
still the knowledge that there was one who cared 
for her, one in whose love she might find shelter 
and rest, appealed to her in her deep heart-lone- 
liness with an infinite tenderness and consolation. 

As soon as she could find leisure (for in spite of 
her unfortunate accident she managed to continue 
in attendance on her patient) she went to her 
own room and penned the following reply— 


“The Chase, Stanebridge. 21st Oct. 

“Dear Mr. Lerucourt, 

“Your letter has touched me deeply. I had 
no idea of such a thing; but though I am very 
grateful to you, I can only feel that you do me 
too much honour. 

“T scarcely know what to say, for as yet I can 
hardly realise all that your words imply. Believe 
me, | keenly regret any pain I may unconsciously 
have caused you, but I value your friendship so 
much that I desire nothing more than to keep it. 
Indeed, the knowledge that I have one such friend 
in the world is a source of the greatest comfort to 
me. 

“ Please accept my most sincere thanks for your 
kind words of help. They did. not miss their 
mark; but with regard to my difficulties you 
will, I am sure, be glad to know that in some 
strange way the problem has solved itself. No 
doubt we lose much through lack of vitality in 
faith.— Yours very sincerely, 

“ALMA RIVERs.” 

When this letter was sealed and dispatched 
Alma felt that yet another chapter of her life was 
closed. But she had little time for reflections on 
her own affairs, for Miss Carruthers had now 
special and urgent claims on her attention. As 
she had said, the problem that for so long had 
troubled her was now, without any intervention 
on her part, solving itself. 

During her absence en the previous day a letter 
had arrived by post for Miss Carruthers. Instead 
of waiting for Alma to read it to her, as since her 
illness she usually did, that lady had chosen to 
peruse it herself. As a result, Alma’s first duty 
on her return was to write and dispatch an epistle, 
which to-day was answered in person by a pro- 
fessional gentleman, accompanied by two others, 
all of whom were admitted to Miss Carruthers’ 
room. 

The object of their visit was known to no one 
but Alma, and even she was in ignorance, not only 
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of what passed during their lengthy interview, 
but also of the contents of the letter of which it 
was the outcome. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“Love, that of every woman's heart 
Will have the whole, and not a part, 
That is to her, in Nature's pian, 
More than ambition is to a man.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
Srx months later. It was spring-time again. 

Raymond Stirling had passed his “‘ Final” with 
honours, had been duly enrolled as a solicitor, 
and by this time was well known in Stanebridge 
as “the junior partner at Moreton’s.” 

Every day he was gaining contidence with his 
clients, who were not slow to recognise in hima 
man of sound principle and strict honour. His 
knowledge of practical jurisprudence increased 
also in proportion, for he allowed no obstacle to 
stand in the way of his becoming acquainted with 
all the business done by the firm. Clients no 
longer asked for “ Mr. Moreton.” The younger 
colleague satisfied them quite as well. 

It was not without a struggle that Raymond 
had gained this position, for his partner, though 
always suave and ‘friendly, continued to show a 
decided tendency to try and keep him in a sub- 
ordinate sphere ; but it was in the management of 
Lord Beaumont’s estate that he especially re- 
sented interference,-and it was on. that very 
subject that Raymond felt the most alarm and 
dissatisfaction. 

It.was Lord.Lyndhurst’s enterprising zeal for 
reform that had ‘first brought the matter under 
his notice. Lord Beaumont, scandalised and 
astonished at the report his guest brought him of 
a farm to which only a year previously he had 
granted substantial repairs, deputed Raymond 
(during their conversation on the occasion of the 
Park dinner-party) to inquire into-it. Accord- 
ingly, Raymond on the follawing day rode round 
to “ Hayman’s,” saw the reeking walls, rotten 
timber, and broken tiles through which the rain 
dripped, and heard from the lips of the gruff 
farmer that “his lordship’s promises counted for 
nowt—there was many as had proved that. Mr. 
Moreton was a good sort, but he couldn’t do 
nothink with his lordship, he was that stingy.” 

Raymond reported to his partner without 
any attempt at glossing over the matter, and 
Julius, for once disturbed out of his usual com- 
placency, had called the man “ a confounded liar,” 
and declared that there were no capable workmen 
in Stanebridge to undertake the repairs. He had 
been waiting for a Leyton firm, but they were 
always so full of work. 

This plausible excuse in due time found its way 
to Lord Beaumont, who was satisfied, but Lynd- 
hurst, between the puffs of his after-dinner cigar, 
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tapped Dangerfield confidentially on the shoulder, 
and remarked— 

“He’s deep, that. agent of Beaumont’s. I 
advise you to look out, Percy, old man, or he’ll 
take you all in. Couldn’t you get Beaumont to 
hand the reins over to you ?” 

“Oh dear, no. He always fancies I am seeking 
my own interests, and wanting to get rid of him; 
and he thinks so much of Moreton. He chokes 
down everything he says.” 

He reddened slightly as he spoke, conscious of 
doubleness in his speech. He was really annoyed 
with Lyndhurst for his interference, but at the same 
time was anxious not to appear to uphold Moreton. 

The brevity of Lord Lyndhurst’s visit, how- 
ever, prevented any real result from such dis- 
closures, except by way of opening Raymond’s 
eyes to the true state of affairs. Within a few 
weeks after this occurrence the visitors were gone, 
and shortly afterwards Stanebridge was electri- 
fied by the intelligence that Lord Beaumont was 
about to undertake a journey. At the earnest 
entreaty of his friends he had agreed to join them 
in Paris, there to place himself under the treat- 
ment of a celebrated physician. This proceeding 
gave rise to much comment, as his lordship’s case 
had long ago been pronounced by local skill in- 
curable ; but Lord Lyndhurst was evidently a 
‘ian who carried everything before him, and poor 
3eaumont, so the gossips put it, had no choice 
but to submit. 

In the meanwhile his agent, having been in- 
vested during his absence with full control over 
the estate, had more than ever a free hand, and 
Raymond, whatever his suspicions might be, was 
powerless to interfere. 

But the subject cost him, nevertheless, much 
perplexity, and many an anxious foreboding. 
Strict attention to professional duties became 
more than ever a necessity, and obliged him to 
withdraw more and more entirely from the social 
amusements of the set into which his engagement 
had introduced him. This necessity was, to say 
truth, not wholly distasteful to him, for he was 
very little in sympathy with the pleasures and 
interests that went to make up the sum of 
Beatrice’s life, and the harassments of his position 
were already preying upon his bright spirits, so 
that he was less than ever a companion to her. 
But the results were fatal. The estrangement 
between them grew, unconsciously, wider and 
wider every day. Beatrice, too proud to offer any 
protest, or even to make advances towards a 
better understanding, went her own way, doing 
her utmost to forget in the excitement of the 
moment the shadow that darkened the horizon, 
while Raymond silently, though with an aching 
heart, acquiesced, leaving her to follow, unques- 
tioned and unrestrained, her own pursuits. He 
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meant well, and yet it would have been wiser and 
better for both had he placed more confidence jy 
her womanly capabilities. Thrown thus upon her. 
self, the too evident want of sympathy in their 
mutual tastes and ideas, and the subtle sense of 
reserve in their relationship to each other, left 
Beatrice an easy prey to her own untutored 
passions, and brought her more than ever under 
the influence ci Dangerfield, who, with a keen eye 
to the future, now saw in the charming girl who 
had already ensnared his affections an _ heiress 
worthy of his consideration, and was throwing all 
his energies into the game of skill he was playing, 

Already the flirtation, begun with no thought 
of disloyalty but in sheer perversity, had slipped 
insensibly into serious depths. Beatrice knew 
that Dangerfield loved her ; she dared not reflect 
on the feeling she entertained for him. 

Matters were nearing a crisis when one day Dan- 
gerfield heard news that determined him to put his 
fate to the touch. He was taking a short cut from 
the Park to Claremont House when he met the 
doctor’s gig driving at a great pace in the direction 
of The Chase. Only a few words passed between 
the two men, but those few words were sufficient. 

Half an hour later he and Beatrice were sitting 
together in a secluded arbour in the garden, looking 
into each other’s eyes. His arm was about her 
waist and her hand trembled in his. 

“Bee, how long are we going to let a sentiment 
stand between us? You know I have never loved 
anyone but you, and I believe you have never 
really cared for anyone but me.” 

The words that had been tacitly uttered scores 
of times before had found voice at last. Nota 
moment toosoon. Beatrice, flushed and frightened, 
would have made one last resistance. ‘“ Oh, Percy, 
don’t. You forget ” she murmured, but even 
as she did so Raymond’s name died away on her 
lips. Surrender was imminent—when suddenly 
a well-known voice calling to her made them both 
start like guilty things. 

The next instant Raymond appeared hurrying 
along the path towards them. He looked from 
one to the other in unfeigned surprise. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he 
exclaimed, addressing Beatrice. “ You must come 
at once. Your aunt has had another seizure, and 
there is no time to be lost,” and scarcely giving 
Dangerfield time to express condolence or make 
his adieux he hurried her away. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ Will Fortune never come with both hands fall, Re 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters? 
SHAKSPERE. 
A Frew hours later, and the event on which 80 
many issues hung had reached its tragic culmina 
tion. The mistress of The Chase was dead. 
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She was quite conscious to the last, but the fatal 
seizure had rendered her speechless, and when 
Raymond and Beatrice came to her bedside she 
could only sign to them by the joining of their 
hands that the one wish of her last days remained 
unfulfilled. Little did she guess the stormy 
passions that stirred the girl’s heart as she stood, 
awe-struck but dry-eyed, in act obedient but in 
heart rebellious to the last commands of the aunt 
to whom she owed so much, but to whom she had 
shown so little real affection. 

Very different were Alma’s emotions. She was 
losing the kindest friend she had ever known, and 
the sense of loss and pain weighed heavily upon 
her. All through these long months she had been 
Miss Carruthers’ most constant and devoted 
attendant. She it was who had borne lovingly 
and patiently with the querulous irritability of 
the weary days and nights. Beatrice had only 
brought the sunshine of her presence into the 
cheerful moments, for she had a natural aversion 
toa sick-room, and was quite content to leave the 
duties of nurse and companion in more capable 
hands. Thus it was that with deeper needs a 
deeper chord of feeling had been struck. In her 
last moments it was to Alma that the dying woman 
dung, leaning in her human weakness on the only 
human strength that never yet had failed her. 

Secure of the position he had made for himself. 
Julius Moreton now took the management of 
aflairs entirely on his own shoulders. He felt 
himself already master where formerly he had 
been only a tolerated guest, and he took care that 
his authority should be fully recognised. 

Alma’s future was the first question that de- 
manded his attention. Inquiries through Beatrice 
elicited the fact that she intended leaving Stane- 
bridge on the day after the funeral for the house 
ofan old school-fellow, who was now married and 
living in London. Julius was fully determined 
that she should not go until he had at least estab- 
lished a satisfactory understanding between them. 
Hitherto he had pursued his courtship cautiously, 
and if it had not exactly progressed, at least he 
flattered himself on having received no decided 
rebuff. It behoved him now to take another line, 
and he was hopeful of the result. 

On the day before the funeral he chanced to 
meet Alma walking in the grounds. She turned 
towards the house as soon as they had exchanged 
greetings, but he drew her hand within his arm 
and led her through the shrubbery beyond sight 
of the windows. 

“I have something to say to you, Miss Rivers. 
Will you spare me a few moments ?” 

She acquiesced, but with a palpitating heart. 
The fear that, through ill-founded suspicion, she 
might have unconsciously done him an injury, 
always oppressed her in his presence. The 
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probable issues of the following day were fpain- 
fully present in her mind, and filled her with 
anxious dread. 

“Bee tells me you think of going to London,” 
he began. 

a eg 

“ But you have no relations there? None who 
have a claim on you ?” 

“No; I am going to an old friend.” 

“T don’t see any reason why you should do so. 
I am going to ask a favour of you. Invite your 
friend to stay with you. You are just as much 
mistress here now as ever.” 

“Pardon me. I fail to see how that can be.” 

“Tn this way. At present—that is, till Bee’s 
marriage—The Chase practically belongs to me; 
it is so provided in the will. I ask you to stay as 
a personal favour because I want you one day to 
do me the honour of becoming the mistress of 
Claremont House.” 

Of this dual declaration the former startled 
Alma more than the latter, for she knew now how 
correct her suspicions had been. She felt ab- 
solutely certain from her knowledge of Miss 
Carruthers’ views on the subject that the authority 
he claimed was self-invested. 

Instinctively recoiling from him in horror, she 
attempted to withdraw her hand from his arm, 
but he caught it and kept it imprisoned between 
his. As they stood thus, face to face—she, flushed, 
angry, and indignant; he, looking at her with 
warm appreciation of her beauty—it was in his 
heart to wish that he could have wooed her as an 
honourable man. He was bitterly conscious that 
if she disdained him now, she would a thousand. 
fold more when she knew all. 

“You think me cold, Alma,” he exclaimed, 
mistaking her gesture, and there was a ring of 
genuine passion in his voice. “ You think I am 
not much of a lover, because I have been silent 
so long; but, believe me, my feeling for you is 
none the less deep and sincere.” 

“Pray don’t,” she gasped. “Pray loose my 
hand. You entirely misunderstand.” 

“How so? Have I spoken too suddenly? Do 
you mean you don’t love me?” 

“Tt is no question of love ; never mention such 
a thing again. It is a question of trust—honour 
— respect.” 

“ What /” exclaimed Julius, dropping her hand 
with a sudden wuange of tone. “May I ask you 
to explain?” 

“ Will you explain to me how such a will came 
to be made? Will you declare on your honour 
that no deception was practised ?” 

Alma flung out the words with passionate scorn, 
heeding little the issue. She never forgot the 
look on Moreton’s face as he grasped their import. 
An oath sprang to his lips, but he restrained it. 
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“You raise a grave calumny against me, Miss 
Rivers,” he said between clenched teeth; “you 
will expect, of course, to be asked to prove it.” 
Then, with a ceremonious bow, he turned abruptly 
on his heel and left her speechless with dismay. 

Never had she felt so keenly her friendless and 
defenceless position as on the following day, 
when, the melancholy event of the funeral being 
over, she went into the dining-room where the 
household was assembled to hear the will read. 
It seemed that Raymond was the only one present 
on whose friendship she could count, and even he 
was bound to those who might perhaps be her 
bitterest enemies before the day was over. 

She came in and sat down, looking pale, agitated, 
and unusually nervous. She had delayed as long 
as she could, for reasons of her own, but she could 
not disregard the summons sent for her. Ray- 
mond, with a reassuring smile, made way for her, 
and the proceedings were about to begin. 

But just as Mr. Moreton, after a slight preamble, 
had broken the seals and was going to read the 
will, there came the crush of wheels on the gravel 
and a loud peal of the bell. Then a robust 
masculine voice was heard in the hall, and a 
moment jater a gentlemanly looking man—a 
lawyer most obviously—was ushered in. 

* Pray excuse me,” he said, with a:deep bow to 
those present; “exceedingly sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“Pardon me,” said Julius, rising and speaking 
in a distinct, authoritative tone, “you have, no 
doubt, made a mistake. I don’t understand to 
what we owe this—ah—this intrusion.” 

“Oh,” replied the lawyer, putting up an eye- 
glass, “I am sorry if I take anyone by surprise. 
['am here in obedience to the command of the 
late Miss Carruthers.” 

“For what purpose, may I inquire ? 

To read before the company here assembied 
her will ;” and, placing his bag on the table, he 
calmly unfastened it, and produced the document. 

**We are exceedingly obliged to you,” returned 
Julius, glaring at him from the further end of the 
table, “ but as I am in possession of the will, I 
am here to read it, and intend to do so.” 

And he, in his turn, held up a parchment to view. 

* By all means,” replied the stranger with great 
suavity. “[ was not aware, of course, that Miss 
Carruthers had left more than one will, but as it 
is quite possible that the will I hold antedates 
that which you hold, perhaps you will kindly 
read yours first.” 

“Perhaps you will kindly establish your right 
to be here before we go any further,” said Julius, 
red with wrath. 

The lawyer’s keen glance swept round the room 
at the little group who were all sitting mute with 
surprise, and finally lighted on Alma. 


THE QUIVER. 


“That lady will reassure you,” he said. 

Everyone looked at Alma, who, without changing 
colour, bowed slightly, and said in stony accents— 

“Certainly. Mr. Denholme attended Miss Cap. 
ruthers at her request.” 

Dead silence followed. 

Then Julius flared out. 

“This is infamous. I ought to have bee, 
informed of this. If you and Miss Rivers are jy 
league——” 

Raymond rose, and 
partner's arm. 

“Had we not better postpone this discussion 
till another day? Let us appoint another 
meeting-place and another time, or else agree to 
discuss it without personalities.” 

“Pray attend to your own business, Stirling” 
said Moreton hotly. Then, addressing the nevw- 
comer: “Perhaps you will be good enough to 
inform us what date that document bears.” 

“October twenty-first,” replied Mr. Denholme 
promptly. 

‘I leave it to the company,” said Julius, 
seating himself with a face as white as death. 
‘There was a faint murmur of acquiescence as the 
lawyer rose and solemnly proceeded to read. 

But he had not gone far before there was a 
sudden exclamation from Beatrice, who sprang to 
her feet, and then burst into hysterical sobbing 
and laughter. 

The whole of Miss Carruthers’ property was 
bequeathed to Raymond Stirling ! 

For a few moments blank consternation’ pre- 
vailed. The next, the room was inan uproar. The 
women-servants, with exclamations of astonish- 
ment and sympathy, crowded round Beatrice, 
Mr. Moreton, thrown off his usual dignity, loudly 
asserted his rights, stigmatising the will as an 
impudent imposture, and declaring his intention 
of disputing its legality. 

During the brief altercation that ensued 
Raymond stood as one in a dream. His fate 
was white as death, and he grasped the back 
of his' chair for support. The strange and w- 
expected development of affairs had stunned him. 
He hardly realised how completely his position 
was reversed. He only knew that his honour 
was being called in question, and that his be 
trothed had involuntarily turned from him with 
scorn and suspicion. At the first sound of distress 
he had rushed towards her, but she had waved 
him away, and now her father stood before her, 
as if in protection against him. 

In the consciousness of his ‘own innocence, 
Seatrice’s attitude towards him stung him to the 
quick, What an appalling absence of that heart 
confidence which is the very life-breath of real 
love this unexpected catastrophe revealed ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
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s Love!’’ 


—1 Jou iv. 16. 
Music by Gorpon Saunpers, Mus.D. 
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. God is Love! 


and He hath given 
His blest Spirit like a dove, 
Making meet our souls for heaven, 
With His truth that God is Love! 
God is Love! exhaustless, tender 
So let love our spirits move, 
Till in perfect love we render 
Soul and body—God is Love! 








4, God is Love! Nor tribulation, 

Sword, or peril, e’er shall prove 

From Christ's love a separation— 
Christ is God, and God is Love ! 

In our life, O God, be near us! 
Christ our Saviour, Lord above, 

In the hour of death, oh cheer us 
With the truth that God is Love! 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
JANUARY 197TH, 1896. THe MINIsTRY OF ST. JOHN THE 
Baptist. 
To read—St. Luke iit. 15—22. 
John i. 29. 
NTRODUCTION.— Nothing 
: told of St. John the Bap- 
tist between his birth and 
the beginning of his public 
ministry, except that he 
grew “strong in spirit” 
(i. 80), ze. his mind and 
soul increased in vigour 
with his bodily life. At 
the age of thirty he came 
forward as prophet and 
preacher. “The Word of God,” ae. a Divine 
message, came to him in the wilderness of Judza. 
(iii. 2, 3.) He at once began preaching repentance 
to the crowds who came to him, urging them to 
give up their besetting sins, and baptising them in 
the River Jordan. Here to-day’s lesson begins. 
I. Sr. Jonn Preacuinc. (15—18.) Notice 


Golden Text--St. 




















A general state of expectancy among all men. 
Christ the Prophet is coming—can this be He ? 


What does John say? He is not the Christ. 
What difference between him and the Saviour ? 
His baptism of water—outward sign of cleansing. 
Christ’s with the Holy Ghost—changing hearts. 
He is unworthy to do servant’s work to Christ. 
Christ is Master, who will reward or condemn. 
He is future Judge (Acts xvii. 31) of the world. 
Will sift every man’s work as it were by wind. 
The good grain be stored for the Master’s use. 
The useless chaff be swept away and destroyed. 
Such was John’s prcaching—present repentance 
—turning tothe Saviour. (Golden text.) Future 
judgment. 
The same do Christ’s ministers preach still. 
Lesson. Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation. 
II. St. Jonny Persecutep. (19, 20.) By whom ? 
Herod Antipas, Governor of Galilee. (Ver. 1.) 
Had taken his brother’s wife, was living in sin. 
Heard of John’s preaching, and sent for him. 
The prophet came with his rough garments of 
camel's skin, and his long hair. (St. Matt. ili. 4.) 
What did he preach? Same message to all. 
Rulers and people alike must put away sin. 
Herod in a rage shut up the prophet in prison. 
There he stayed many months till his murder. 
But had reward of good conscience—had done 
tight. Had spoken fearlessly to the king. 
Lessons. 1. Fear not them which kill the body. 
2. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 


righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 
Ill. Sr. Jonn Baprisinc Curist. ) 
Notice: Christ—God and yet man —was praying, 
Held communion with God His Father daily. 
Thus commending prayer to us His people. 
Now came to be baptised by St. John. Why? 
To fulfil all righteousness (St. Matt. iii. 15.) 
i.e. keep all religious observances appointed by 
Him for His people. 
What happened! Outward sign of Holy Ghost, 
Voice of God the Father heard speaking. 
Christ publicly announced as the Son of God. 
Sent forth into the world to do Father’s will, 
Lessons. 1. Ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 
2. He that believeth and is baptised shall be 


saved, 


(21, 22 
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JANUARY 26TH. THE KARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
To read—St. Luke iv. 14—22. Golden Text—ver. 2. 
Intropuction. Remind how, when Herod sought 
to kill the infant Saviour, Joseph took Mary and 
the child to Nazareth. There Christ lived for 
thirty years. At that age, at which priests began 
their work (Num. iv. 35.), He was baptised and 
tempted in the wilderness. Now He is about to 
begin His public life. 

I. Curist WorKING. (14, 15.) Notice: 

Christ been away from Nazareth some time. 

Had been in the south of Judea. (Show map.) 

There had been baptised—received Holy Spirit. 

Now returns to Galilee in power of the Spirit. 

Works many miracles. What was the first? 
(John ii. 2.) Turning water into wine. 

News of His power spreads. All talking of it. 

Attends the village synagogues —teaches in them. 

Thus shows Himself a prophet and teacher. 

Is beginning the work appointed by the Father. 

Il. Curist PREACHING. (16—22.) At Nazareth. 

Comes to His own city where He was brought up. 

On Sabbath day worships in the synagogue. 

Congregation of relations, friends, neighbours. 

Psalms been sung ; first lesson from Law read. 

Christ stands up to read lesson from Prophets. 

What was the chapter for the day ? (Isaiah lxii.) 

Described His own mission to His own people. 

In whose power did He come to preach ! 

Had just been anointed with Holy Spirit. 

What was His message? Gospel or glad tidings 

oor in spirit to receive freely riches of grace. 

Broken-hearted sinners to find true comfort. 

Captives of Satan to be loosed from bondage. 

Blind and ignorant to be taught God’s love. 

Bruised by the world to be set at liberty. 
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The year of jubilee and deliverance had come. 
He had Himself conquered the devil’s power. 
Was able to set free all enslaved by him. 


What a comforting message! How was it 


received ? 
The people listened—marvelled—questioned. 
Who is this, to preach such gracious words ? 
A mere carpenter’s son—known to them all. 
So they despised the message and the messenger. 
Salvation was near them, but they knew it not. 
Lessons. 1. Christ’s message the same still. 
He is Saviour from sin to all who come to Him. 
2. Take heed how ye hear. 


FEBRUARY 2ND. THE POWER OF JESUS. 
To read—St. Luke v. 17—26. Golden Text— 
Ver. 24. 


‘InrropucTion. Christ, rejected in His own city, 


Nazareth, preached in other cities of Galilee. In 
one He healed a man full of leprosy, but also full 
of faith. So that wonderful reports concerning 
Him were spread abroad. Great multitudes 
were healed. His disciples, too, were made 
glad by a great multitude of fishes in their 
nets, after toiling all night in vain. To-day’s 
lesson tells of another display of His power. 

]. THE GATHERING. (17—20.) Jnside. 

A great crowd of wise men from all parts. 
Pharisees, rulers, lawyers, gathered together. 
What brought them? To hear this new Teacher. 
Never man spoke wisdom like Jesus Christ. 
Been learning His Father's wisdom thirty years. 
Now poured forth the fulness of Divine wisdom. 
Also with almighty power healed all in need. 
Outside the house, what was happening ? 

Crowd collected about the door to see Jesus. 
Explain the construction of an Eastern house. 
Built in a square, round an open courtyard. 
Staircase outside leading up to the flat roof. 
Courtyard covered with matting against sun. 
Now is seen a sick man borne by four friends. 
Carried up-stairs on a mattress to the roof. 
Matting drawn aside—man let down by ropes. 
What did the man most want? Forgiveness. 
What did Christ say? He knew his heart. 

He saw his repentance and desire for pardon. 
He knew how had urged friends to bring him. 
He saw their faith—his faith and his eagerness. 
Therefore at once spoke pardon and peace. 

Il. Tue Miracte. (21—26.) What happened ? 
Scribes and Pharisees began to reason in hearts. 
How can this man claim the power of God ? 
Who but God has power to forgive man’s sins ? 
How did Christ show He had Divine power ? 

By His omnéscience—He knew all their thoughts. 
By His omnipotence—He healed him at once. 
Which was easier to say? “Sins are forgiven.” 
Because they could not see if result followed. 
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But if had said “ Arise and walk,” and the man 
could not, He would have been proved an impostor. 

So Christ healed man—showing almighty power. 

Therefore might-claim, as God, to forgive sins. 

The result—the man saved and God glorified. 

Lessons. From the man. 1. The need of 
Jaith. His faith and his friends’ faith accepted. 

2. The need of forgiveness. Palsy terrible 
disease. 

Sin far worse—incurable but by mercy of God. 

3. The power of earnestness. Nothing stopped 
them. Now is the day of salvation. 

From Christ. 1. Zhe God of nature and grace 
the same. 

He forgiveth sin— He healeth infirmities. 

2. Come unto Me—TI will give you rest. 


FEBRUARY 9TH. THE SERMON ON THE MOounNT. 
To read—St. Luke vi. 41—49. Golden Text— 
Ver. 46. 

IntropucTiIon. To-day’s lesson, a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, spoken partly to the 
disciples and partly to the multitudes. Christ 
first spoke of the blessings that would come to 
His followers—then of His new laws of love 
and kindness to all, even enemies (27—36) ; next 
spoke of the charity and wisdom needful in deal- 
ing with others (37—42), and in to-day’s lesson of 
false prophets and their fruits (483—45), and shows 

how there is no safety but in obedience. 

I. Cuarity To OTHERS. (41,42.) What? 

It must be that charity which thinketh no evil. 

Remembering our own great faults first. 

This taught by short parable—mote and beam. 

First remove specks and blemishes from self 
before trying to remove “ beams,” @.e. larger pieces, 
from others. 

In vain to try and cure little faults in others 
while we have great faults uncorrected in ourselves. 

Lesson. Charity covereth a multitude of (other 
peoples’) sins. 

If. Fatse PRoPpHETS AND THEIR Fruits. (43— 
45.) 

Parable of the good and corrupt trees. 

How are they at once known from each other ? 

The end and object of a tree is to bear fruit. 

Grapes, figs, etc., produce good fruit. 

So brambles, thorns, ete., each after their kind. 

Just so with professing prophets and teachers. 

Must judge by the result. Are their fruits good? 

What are these? Goodness and truth. (Eph. 
v 9.) 

Examples of such teachers—Stephen. (Acts vi. 
10.) 

Peter on the Day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 40, 41.) 

On other hand, evil prophets give evil fruits. 

Example. Lying prophets leading Ahab to 
destruction. (1 Kings xxii. 22.) 
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LESSON. 
is good. 

III. SAFETY ONLY IN OBEDIENCE. (46—49.) 

A third parable. Warning to all those who hea 

Faithful hearers are like wise builders. 

If foundation laid deep with labour and pains, 
house will stand firmly—built on strong rock. 

Withstand all storms, both of wind and rain. 

So true Christians build on Christ, Rock of Ages. 

Hear His words, keep them, do His will. 


Prove all things, hold fast that which 
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Able to resist temptation, like Joseph. (Gen, 
XXNIX. 9.) 

Sound in faith, like early Christians. (Acts ij, 41.) 

Others who do not are like house built on sand, 

Cannot resist wind and storm—its ruin great, 

Examples. Demas carried away by world, 
(2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

Judas ruined by covetousness. (Acts i. 25.) 

Lesson. Faith without works is dead, being 
alone. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


Vv. J. W. GEDGE, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. ANTHONY'S, STEPNEY ; 
OF SCHOOLS FOR 


}HE announcement of 

the coming Prize 

Scheme Examina- 

tion in connection 

with this Magazine 

will doubtless 

cause many a 

flutter in the 

breasts both of 

teachers and scholars. 

Those who think of 

going in for the ex- 

amination themselves, 

and those who will be 

preparing others to do so, will alike begin soon to 

make their preparations for the coming event, 

Sut there is a third class who have to be con 

sidered, and that is the “ Examiners” —not those 

wise persons who will have the gigantic task of 

looking over the piles of papers that will over 

whelm the postman of La Belle Sauvage on the 

second Monday of next May, but the ladies and 

gentlemen who will “conduct the examination ” 

at the different centres. Who are they to be, and 
what will be their duties ? 

The answer to the first question is simple. Any 
clergyman, or minister of religion, or Sunday- 
school superintendent (lady or gentleman), or 
other competent person, may undertake the office 
of examiner. His or her name must be duly 
sent to the Editor when application is made for 
examination papers, and he or she will be held 
responsible for the proper carrying out of the 
examination. 

So far, sv good. But what will the examiners 
have to do? Let us suppose two cases. The 
first, of the village where one, two, or half a 
dozen children will compete, and perhans one 
adult. The examiner will arrange for some 
room in the vicarage, or class-room in the school. 


FORMERLY DIOCESAN INSPECTOR 
WINCHESTER, 


or study in a private house to be placed at his 
He will see that sufficient pieces of 
blotting-paper, pens and ink, and properly sharp- 
ened pencils, besides half a dozen sheets of white 
foolscap ruled paper are provided for each candi- 
date. He will take care to let each candidate 
know the place and time of the examination. 
The time has been arranged so that all may be 
present, as there cannot be more than one ex- 
anination on the appointed day of those taking 
the same set of questions. Where, however, there 
are persons taking different sets of questions, such 
as both teachers and children, there may be more 
than one time arranged for the examination so as 
to suit the different sets. 

The examiner will have received the parcel of 
examination papers at least two days before the 
examination. If by any accident they have not 
arrived, he must write or wire to the Editor to 
that effect, in order that a fresh parcel may be 
sent, to arrive on the Saturday morning. In 
either case the parcel is not to be opened till 
all: are assembled in the examination room on 
the Saturday. 

It is now Saturday, and the party is assembled 
in the appointed room—-ink, pens, blotting-paper 
all ready. The examiner will seat the candidates 
so that as far as possible no two taking the same 
paper will sit together. This will remove the 
temptation to copy. He will then say a few 
words to those assembled, reminding them that 
they are met to test their knowledge of the 
sible lessons they have been having, and express 
a hope that they will acquit themselves so well 
that all of them will gain either a prize ora 
certificate. | He will impress upon them that they 
must write their answers in perfect silence—that 
there must be no questions asked and no help of 
any kind received. He will ask them to give up 
any books or notes they may have brought with 


service. 
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them into his charge till the end of the examina- 
tion. He will then probably suggest that they 
should join him in prayer for God’s blessing. 
This being done, the candidates will resume their 
seats, and the examiner open the parcel of ex- 
mination questions. He will then give to each 
candidate his appointed set of questions, and ask 
J] to read over carefully the directions at the 
head. It will be as well for him to read the 
directions aloud, and to see for himself that each 
yndidate has entered his name, age, name of 
Sunday-school, and class of paper (A, B, C, or D) 
it the top of his first paper. The foolscap paper 
is to be divided into half-sheets, and only one side 
isto be written on. Each page must be numbered 
and the candidate’s name (only) written on each 
page after the first. The examiner will then 
announce the time, and the examination will 
begin. Supposing the party to have assembled 





it four p.m., and the preliminaries to have taken 
ten minutes, the examiner will say, “It is now ten 
minutes past four ; you may go on writing till ten 
minutes past seven—i.e. exactly three hours.” 
If there is no clock in the room, visible to all the 
candidates, it will be advisable for the examiner 
to tell the time aloud every half-hour. 

At the end of three hours exactly from the time 
f beginning to write, the examiner must desire 
all to lay down their pens and arrange their 
papers in correct order. He should also ask the 
candidates to make sure that their papers are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., in order. They must 
then be fastened with a clip, or else tied with a 
bit of tape, ribbon, or string at the top left-hand 
corner, and handed to the examiner. 

The other case we will suppose is that of a 
town where there are candidates from several 
Sunday-schools, making altogether a goodly 
number, say from 100 to 200. In this case the 
superintendents would probably hold a meeting 
some weeks before the appointed day and decide 
where the examination shall be held, and who 
shall be the presiding and responsible examiner. 
An ordinary school with its desks facing one way 
would suit admirably. It would probably be lent 
without charge, except a trifle for cleaning. But 
several assistants will be wanted for the examina- 
tion, and the teachers to be examined in Class A 
would naturally be placed in a room apart from 
the rest. They will require one assistant to 
preside in their room. It might be necessary also, 
ifthe numbers were large, to have a separate room 
lor the next group—namely, Class B. But as 
regards the children (Classes C and D), if more 
than one room is required, it would be better to 
lett half of each group be placed in each room so 
as to alternate those taking the different papers, 
and as far as possible arrange that no two children 
sitting together shall be taking the same set of 
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questions. Anyhow, in each room there must be 
a separate examiner presiding during the whole 
time, to see that all is conducted fairly. 

Other assistants will be useful to help in 
arranging the children, giving out the papers, and 
collecting and arranging them at the end of the 
examination. But there must not be too much 
fuss, or the children will get bewildered, and there 
must be absolute silence amongst all helpers and 
those examined during the whole time the exami- 
nation papers are being answered. 

In the case of these larger numbers, the children 
in groups C and D should hang up their caps or 
hats and cloaks in the boys’ and girls’ cloak-rooms 
respectively. Then they should march into the 
examination room under the charge of an “ assist- 
ant,” and take their seats in their appointed places. 
One of the day-school staff might be enlisted to 
help with this marshalling. When all are in their 
places, a well-known hymn might be sung and a 
prayer said. The examination would then proceed 
as indicated in the first part of this paper. The 
following points must be attended to, whether the 
gathering be a small one in a private house or a 
large one in a public building, viz. :— 

1. The examination papers must not be opened 
till all are ready to begin. 

2. No books or note-books may be used, and no 
help of any sort be given during the examination. 

3. No one under examination may leave the 
room except in case of illness. 

4. The full name of the person examined, age, 
Sunday-school, and Class (A, B, C, or D) must be 
written on the top of the first paper, and the 
name alone at the top of all the other papers. 

5. The foolscap paper must be divided into 
half-sheets and only written on one side. 

6. The papers must be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., 
before being given up, and joined by a clip or 
tied together with tape, ribbon, or string at the top 
left-hand corner. 

7. Those examined may give their papers up 
and leave the room as soon as they have finished, 
but no one may continue writing after the three 
hours have expired. 

8. No persons other than the candidates, ex- 
cept the examiner and his appointed assistants 
(if any), may remain in the room during the 
examination. 

9. When the papers are all finished, the assistants 
will help by means of a knife, bradawl, or stiletto 
to pierce the corners for the clip, tape, or string, and 
tie the papers up. 

10. The papers are then to be collected and 
given up flat—not rolled in any way—made up as 
a flat parcel and sent off at once by parcel post or 
rail to the Editor, Quiver, Cassell and Cv., Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E.C. 

11. The examiner must sign the examiner’s 
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certificate, enter the number of papers forwarded, 
and enclose the certificate in the parcel. 

Attention to the above rules and hints will 
ensure an orderly and quiet examination, and 
when the papers reach the appointed examiners 
in London they wiil be read with the minimum 
of difficulty. 

The writer of this paper has arranged for 
examinations on the above plan for nearly 
twenty years for more than a thousand candidates 


GO: 


SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


SATURDAY.” 

HAT is called 
“Lifeboat 
Saturday,” is 
held once a 
year in Ply- 
mouth, Satur- 
day is market 
day, and 
one such: day, 
annually, a 
lifeboat is 
drawn through 
the streets fol- 
lowed by bands, 
carts filled with 
girls represent- 
ing mermaids, 

and other attractions that make quite a grand pro- 

cession. ‘This is done to interest the country people 
who have come to market, and induce them to give 
money to the ladies who sit and stand at the street 
corners collecting for the provision and maintenance 
of lifeboats. Last Lifeboat Saturday was a bitterly 
cold day, and we pitied the collecting ladies, especi 
ally those who were elderly, sitting or standing all 
day in such wind and rain. Probably some of them 
had sailor-boys, and that is what made them so 

enthusiastic. But, indeed, even the picture of a 

lifeboat speaks to us all. It makes us think of life’s 

troublesome sea, and of the only true Guide and 

Saviour to whom we can look for help as each of us 

tries to navigate his little barque upon it. 


“ LIFEBOAT 





on 








‘THE “BES.” 
What is it? What is the meaning of these 
cabalistic letters? They mean taking coals to New- 
castle, some sprightly young lady may exclaim; 
in other words, they mean taking work to work- 
houses, But what work, and to what part of the 
workhouses? Ah, therein lies the story. There 
are certain rooms—such as infirmary wards—in 


THE QUIVER. 


each year at some fifty centres, and has neve 
known any hitch whatever. Ouly in one case jp 
that long period has a parcel of papers ever gone 
astray. It is hoped that the arrangements will 
work smoothly in this new scheme—that lj 
things will be done “decently and in order,” and 
a fresh impetus be given by this Prize Scheme 
Examination to the study with intelligence and 
faith of the “ Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make wise unto salvation.” 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


workhouses which are occupied by infirm paupers 
who are not deemed able to engage in the usual 
employment of the workhouse, and are practically 
idle all day. Now the “ B.E.S.”—tliac is, the 
Brabazon Empleyment Society—seeks to teach such 
infirm paupers some light and pretty work which 
will yield them congenial and profitable employment. 
The Society was founded about the year 1880 by 
the Countess of Meath—then Lady Brabazon—who, 
having visited workhouses, became struck by what 
she describes as “the terrible monotony and dreari- 
ness engendered by the lack of occupation.” Many 
of the inmates, she adds, “though not sick people, 
yet sit about in a state of wcful idleness which 
must needs be torture to the active-minded.” She 
therefore offered a grant of money to purchase 
materials for giving work to those at Kensington 
Workhouse who could not be employed by officials ; 
and Miss Donkin, one of the guardians, having 
brought the proposal before her colleagues, it was 
accepted, and to try the 
experiment. Then arose another difficulty. The 
matron feared her rights would be infringed, and 
she allowed only the most decrepit of the women to 
be employed ; but the committee of ladies persevered, 
and by-and-by a sale of work was held, including 
articles made by men under the scheme, and suffi- 
cient money was realised to purchase new materials 
and continue the work. Sufficient profit was also 
made to give presents to the workers, such as work- 
boxes, books, plants, tobacco for the men, and—last 
These last are 
much appreciated, as may be supposed, by those 
are unable to In when 
patients are expected to leave the infirmary, presents 
in money are put aside and allowed to accumulate 
until their departure. 
pation they learn may become of great benefit after- 
Thus a poor blind woman was taught to knit, 


permission was given 


but not least—drives in bath-chairs. 


who walk. some cases, 


In such cases, also, the occu- 


wards, 


and this occupation proved to be, not only delightful 
to her in her darkness, but also a source of income. 


This, then, is how the Society works, Its head 
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office is now at 33, Lancaster Park, Richmond, 
surrey, but individuals in different localities may 
aah 6 branch. The permission of the Board of 
Guardians must first be gained ; they will probably 
allow the ladies to come and teach one afternoon 
every week. Then the co-operation of the matron 
must, if possible, be secured, for she will indicate 
the various inmates who are suitable recipients of 
the instruction. These initial steps having 
been taken, a committee of ladies must be 
formed who undertake to teach such work 
as they know proficiently themselves, such 
as knitting, crochet, embroidery—which, 
hy-the-bye, is said to be beautifully worked 
by some of the younger infirm men—iron 
filigree work, basket-making, netting, carving, 
hookbinding—in short, any kind of light and 
useful employment. 
whole will probably be the honorary local 
secretary. She should be a lady of energy 
and of practical common sense, who will 
really be the local leader and head of the 
whole enterprise. She should be able to 
supervise the whole, allot the pupils to the 
teacher, purchase the materials, give them 
out, and also arrange for the finishing-off of 
the completed articles for the sale. The 
head office will probably advance £10 or so 
to start the scheme, the money being paid 
back by degrees out of the profits of the 
work sold. The scheme is meeting with 
remarkable success, there being now some 


The mainspring of the 


eighty-three localities where it is in operation. 
By its means dull lives may be brightened with 
healthy interest, and the weary hours of pauper 


illness made to pass with lighter feet. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 

It was mid-winter in America, and snow lay deep 
upon the ground. The great Civil War was raging. 
Towards evening one day a number of mounted sol- 
diers galloped to a large lonely house and shouted 
to the young mistress (the master was away with 
one of the armies), “Clear out at once; not a 
moment to lose! The enemy are on us! They 
will blow up the magazine and the house along 
with it!” The mother gathered her children, 
and with the help of the servants dressed them 
“We must run to the 
“Oh, 


us!” 


in their warmest clothes. 
forest and perhaps stay there all night.” 
mother,” they “the bears will eat 
“We must trust in God,” she replied, “and leave 


cried, 


minutes; so run and collect 
When they assembled 


this house in five 
everything you can of value.” 
in the hall before starting one boy and girl carried 
between them on a stick a basket filled with the 
Bibles of the family. ‘“ Mother,” they both shouted 
out together, “we have saved the most valuable 
thing, for you have always told us that the Bible 
is that.” 
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“*We have saved the most valuable thing.” 


MOTHER AND SON. 

Most women derive considerable satisfaction from 
trying on a well-made frock, but there is a far 
greater pleasure than this, and that is when a 
mother puts her first-born son into the changes of 
garments required by his age. With what delight 
are short clothes substituted for long ones! Then 
come knickerbockers and a jacket, and these give 
place to coat and trousers. We must think in this 
way of the ordinary mother in order to understand 
how full of human nature is 1 Samuel ii. 19, which 
relates that Hannah made her son Samuel a little 
coat, and brought it to him from year to year, when 
she came up with her husband to offer the yearly 
sacrifice. Samuel (the name means “ Asked of 
God”) was a child of many prayers, for his mother 
longed to have a son, and had asked God for one. As 
soon as he possibly could be sent from her care she 
dedicated him to the Lord, and he became a “ server” 
in the Tabernacle to Eli the priest. Elkanah, 
Samuel’s father, had been in the habit of going up 
each year to Shiloh to offer sacrifice; but now 
Hannah always accompanied him. This gave her 
an opportunity, not merely of offering grateful 
worship to Him who had heard the prayer of her 
lonely heart, but also of seeing the boy who had 
been given by God and given back to Him. And 
there was the little coat to bring that had been 
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made or chosen with so much care. What honest 
pride there was in that mother’s heart when she 
litted it on, and turned the boy round and round to 
Then she would draw him 
to her, and look down upon his face to see there 


judge how it looked ! 


responsive looks of love and the promise of his 
future usefulness and greatness. 
“THE QUIVER” CALENDAR, 1806. | 

THE QUIVER sheet almanac for hanging on walls 
is now ready, and copies for distribution may be had 
upon application to Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, 
La Belle Ludgate Hill, E.C. As the 
calendar is accompanied by much serviceable in- 
formation it should be widely used. 


Sauvage, 


RESCUE THE PERISHING. 
When walking one day by himself in a lonely 
part 
balloon floating in the air which had come out from 
that town. After some time the wind began to drive 
it towards the Then he saw that sand was 
being thrown out and every attempt made to take 
the balloon into a higher current of air—failing 
efforts to lower the balloon before it reached the sea. 
The suspense became painful. Would 
pants get down in time or would they be drowned ? 


country near Toulon the writer observed a 


sea. 


the occu- 


It was terrible to see fellow-creatures going to 
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their doom without being able to do anything to 
save them, and without having anyone near to 
speak to about it. Down, down they went, and 
the next day there was an account in the papers 
balloon, 
It was very painful, as has been said, to see people 


of the drowning of four persons in a 


going to destruction and not to have it in one’s 
power to lend a hand to help them; but there 
are thousands whom we see perishing in a far 
that des:ribed, 


What are we doing to save them ? 


worse way than which has been 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Since the last number of THE QUIVER was passed 
through the press we have received tidings of the 
death of a frequent contributor to our pages, Mr. W, 
J. Lacey. He was an ardent worker in the cause of 
temperance, and his latest story, “ Witnessing and 
Winning,” by the Scottish 
Temperance League, is a bright temperance story 


which is published 
for young people.—Messrs. Morgan and Scott send 
us another of the Rev. F. B. Meyer's popular 
expository works, the subject of which this time is 
“David : Shepherd, Psalmist, King.” Within small 
compass, the work is really a most helpful com. 
panion to the Bible story of the Psalmist’s life.— 
Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster send us two more 
works by the Jate Pastor of the Metropolitan Taber- 

nacle, one entitled ‘“ Words of Cheer for 
and the other 








“The suspense became painful.” 


Daily Life,” “Words of 
Warning for Daily Life.” It is hardly 
to do than mention the 
appearance of these companion volumes. 
We are interested in noticing that the same 
publishers have begun a serial issue in 
monthly parts of Mr. Spurgeon’s famous 
.”"—F rom Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton we have received a most 


necessary more 


“Treasury of David 


interesting volume of biographies of “ Great 
Missionaries,” with an introduction by the 
president of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavour. The not all 
those of men whose work on earth is done, 


life-stories are 





although most of the names are those of 
pioneers who have already gone to their 
rest. The work is, although unassuming, 
a most valuable and helpful one, which 
should have a place in every Sunday-sechool 
and home library. -— Our contributor, Mr. 
I. M. Holmes, is the author of an interest- 
ing little book, is published by 
S. W. Partridge and Co., under 
“Celebrated Mechanics and 
The book contains 
interesting 


which 
Messrs. 
the title of 
Their Achievements.” 
a concise but accurate and 
account of the toils and triumphs of many 
of our most famous civil engineers.—We 
have to acknowledge the receipt of several 
calendars, including one 
Mission which 


illustrated wall 


from the China Inland 
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appeals specially to the many supporters of that 
admirable movement.—We have also received the 
annual volumes of “The Mother's Friend” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) and “ The Herald of Merey ” (Morgan 
and Scott), both of which are brightly and fully 
illustrated. 

“ALL IS WELL NOW.” 

Those who have lost a loved child, perhaps an only 
one, cannot but derive some comfort from words 
which Luther spoke just after his daughter Madeleine’s 
death. When she was placed in the coftin he gazed 
long at her and said, “ Dear little Madeleine, all is 
well with thee now.” And to his wife, “ Think where 
she is gone. She has certainly made a happy jour- 
ney. With children everything is simple. They die 
without anguish, without disputes, without bodily 
grief, without the temptations of death, as if they 
were falling asleep.” 


or 


TWO ARTICLES OF WAR. 

At Christmas time soldiers are in the habit of 
decorating their barrack-rooms, and are fond of put- 
ting mottoes cut out of gilt paper amongst the holly 
on the whitewashed walls. Last year I noticed in 
one room these two. Over the door there was— 
“At peace, but still on guard,” and in another part 
of the room—“ At rest, but ready.” Are not these 
equally applicable to spiritual warfare? If we have 
really repented of our sins and set down the bur- 
den of them at the foot of the Cross, we should be at 
peace and rest, but we must ever be on guard against 
temptations and be ready to resist their first attacks. 


THE PARABLE OF THE OLD LION. 

There lived once a lion whose rule over a wide 
plain was undisputed. . Even the tiger avoided a 
combat with him, and the elephant turned aside 
when it saw him. The wolves and the jackals 
pointed out to him his prey, and drew back with- 
out a murmur from the carcase until he had satisfied 
his hunger. All other beasts fled at his approach, 
and he never doubted the strength of his rule. But 
as years went on the lion’s powers grew less. His 
leap was shorter than of yore, and his sight was 
less keen, so that sometimes his prey escaped, At 
last it was known that his eyes had closed and 
he could never roam the forests again. Now the 
wolves and the jackals had gathered near the 
eave of the lion, and the lion bade them go and 
bring him food. for he could no longer go forth for 
it himself. But when they learnt that he was 
blind each one recalled many injuries and insults 
that he had suffered from the lion, and they mocked 
at his misfortunes, and when he strove to pursue 
them they led him on towards a precipice, over 
which he fell, and thus perished miserably, and the 
jackals fed upon his carcase ; for a government that 
is founded only upon fear falls when there is no 
longer cause to dread its power. 
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“GODS MAN,” 

The writer knew a family who were brought up 
in India until the eldest child was ten years old. 
The few English who resided in the station were 
worldly and profane. They ridiculed religion, and 
one of them was particularly fond of mimicking the 
chaplain’s mode of preaching. The mother of ‘the 
family was very anxious about her children, reared 
in such an atmosphere. She taught them to love 
God and those who endeavoured to serve Him. She 
told them that the person whom they heard laughed 
at was sincere and good, and that they should think 


“ 


of him as “God’s man,” 
THE OBJECT OF WORK. 

“Our object is not reward, but usefulness.” This 
is a good motto for Christian workers, and if they 
adopted it we would hear less of the “ ingratitude ” 
of the poor, Those who work only for “ gratitude ” 
do not deserve any. 


‘ 


REPAID BY CHILDREN 

A handsome Cornish miner and his equally good- 
looking wife found it difficult to rear their children, 
but by thrift and hard work they started them ail 
well in life. The young couple became old and 
suffered much from rheumatism. Indeed, for fifteen 
years they were both bedridden and lay side by side 
nearly blind. They were supported by their dutiful 
and loving children, who paid a cousin to nurse 
them and bought for them the cottage in which 
they lived, 


WHEN IN DOUBT. 

Zachary Macaulay and Wilberforce, the friends of 
slaves, lived near to each other and were great 
friends, The latter had such a high opinion of the 
learning of the former that when he wanted inform- 
ation about any matter he would ery jokingly, “Come, 
let us look it out in Macaulay.” To compare small 
things with great, this is just what we ought to do 
when in a moral difficulty. “‘ Come,” we should say, 
“let us look it out in Christ : what would He wish us te 
say or do inthis matter?” It is chiefly because the 
Bible tells us the mind of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, that it is a lamp unto our fect and a light unto 
our path, 

PRAYERS HINDERED. 

One day, as Dean Stanley was rambling in accord- 
ance with his daily custom about the precincts of his 
heloved Abbey, he observed a man enter and kneel. 
Presently the verger went up and spoke to him, 
and the man rose and went away. Directly after 
a second man came in and knelt. To him also the 
verger spoke, and he too arose from his knees and 
The Dean called the verger and remon- 
strated against his action. “‘ Why,” explained the 
verger, “if I didn’t send ‘em away, they ‘d soon be 
praying all over the place!” It is to be feared that 


went out, 


many wives and husbands, and fathers, mothers, 
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sisters, and brothers are driven oft quite as 
certainly, if not as unceremoniously, from prayer and 
other good practices by the bad example of those 
who are bound up in the bundle of life with them. 


SEASONABLE GIFTS. 

Those who are on the look-out for seasonable gifts 
for young readers should not fail to see the Christmas 
volumes of “Little Folks” and “ Bo-Peep,” which 
are published by Messrs. Cassell. The fresh and 
varied character of the contents of “ Little Folks” 
must make it attractive to children of every class, 
for while some of the items are frankly and inno 
cently amusing, others are instructive as well as 
pleasant reading. “ Bo-Peep,” with its larger type 
and simpler style than its companion volume, will 
be found to appeal more particularly to the younger 
inmates of our nurseries and play-rooms. With the 
January number of “ Little. Folks ”—published 
at the same time as this number of THE QUIVER— 
a new and enlarged series is inaugurated, and fresh 
features are announced which should make the 
magazine even more a favourite among young people 
than it deservedly is already.—Messrs. Longmans 
send usa most attractive volume of pleasant fairy tales 
for children, by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, under 
the title of “ The Snow Garden.”—Messrs. Cassell 
have just published a volume of very pleasant verse, 
to which the author, Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, has modestly given the title, “ Verses, Wise or 
Otherwise.” From the author's occasional contribu- 
tions to this magazine our readers already know some- 
thing of Miss Fowler's work, and will look forward 
to the volume, Another contributor, the Lady Laura 
Hampton, has just issued through Messrs. Day and 
Son a fairy tale for the little ones entitled, ‘“‘ Ride 
in the Red Hood.” 


BEING AND DOING. 

While there are some people who luxuriate in 
religious feelings and do very little or no good in the 
world, there are others who bustle about and try 
to accomplish so much that they have no time to cul- 
tivate their inner lives. They take care of what they 
do, but not of what they are, whereas God’s rule for 
us, as we read in His Word, is, ‘‘ Take care of what 
you are, and what you do will take care of itself.” 


A LAW OF HONOUR. 
The law of honour,” says Montaigne, “seems to 
me far stronger and more weighty than legal obliga- 
tion--I am throttled less tight by a lawyer than by 
myself.” The Gospel is such a law of honour, far 
nobler and freer than the Jewish law, but not less 
binding. It does not put upon us a yoke of petty 
vexatious rules, but it does say ‘ Noblesse oblige.” 


or 


You are not mere animals, but members of Christ, 
children of God, and heirs of everlasting life. See, 
then, that you walk worthy of the vocation where- 
You are in honour bound to 


serve Him who gave Himself for you.” 


with you are called. 


THE QUIVER. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. 

When the husband of that popular writer, whose 
home is on the banks of the Hudson River, My 
Amelia E. Barr. died, his income died with him, and 
it was for her children’s bread and her own that she 


MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 
(Photo; Dana, New York.) 


first took to writing. At this time, when she “ con- 
sidered herself rich if a ten-dollar bill stood between 
her and the future,” her house was broken into by 
robbers, who forced open Mrs. Barr’s desk and took 
from it the trinkets that had been deposited ‘there 
for safety, but never thought of noticing an old 
Family Bible, with tarnished clasps, that lay near it, 
In that Bible, which still lies upon the author's 
writing table, she used to place the dollar-bills she 
earned from day to day, and so the family bread- 
money remained untouched. There are many 
people besides these thieves who do not know the 
riches that are contained in the Bible. Even many 
religious people have never read it all from cover 
to cover. They have their favourite texts and pet 
chapters, but do not search the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelation, which last is the only way of 
finding the treasures of wisdom and knowledge that 
are in them. 


HAVE GOD. 

A well-known that when he 
was a student he had for a patient an Irishman 
who had broken his Jeg. When the plaster bandage 
was removed and a lighter one put in its place, he 
noticed that one of the pins went in with great 
difficulty. “A week afterwards, in removing the 
pin, I found that it had stuck hard and fast, and 


FAITH IN 


surgeon tells us 
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I was forced to remove it with forceps. What was 
my astonishment on making an examination, to 
find that the pin had been run through the skin twice 
instead of through the cloth! ‘Why, Pat,’ said I, 
‘didn’t you know the pin was sticking in you?’ 
_‘Shure I did,’ replied Pat ; ‘but I thought you 
knowed your business, and so I hilt me tongue.’” 
lf we had only faith like this in the Good Physician, 
who really does know His business and who never 
makes a mistake ! 
OUR FAULTS. 

Montaigne says of himself: “The best virtue I 
In the same 
way, the best ( ‘hristian workers see the flaws and faults 
in their work better than do their severest critics ; 
but they are not going to give up working because 
they know that partial failure will be the result. 


have has in it some tincture of vice.” 


SOUGHT BY THE HELPLESS. 
A lady said the other day in our hearing, “ People 
continually send for me to go and see them when 
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they are sick, or bereaved, or down in the world in 
any way, and I think I was never so pleased in my 
life as when a young mother, who seems only to 
live for pleasure, asked’ me to go and see her when 


her baby died.” A greater compliment could not be 
paid to our friend than to be thus wished for by the 
miserable rich and the miserable poor, to whom she 
is equally acceptable. It speaks volumes for her 
sympathetic nature and goodness of heart. The 
more people become like Jesus Christ the better are 
they able to console and help the sorrowful. 


HASTEN SLOWLY. 

Volunteers sometimes think that because they are 
not paid for their work they may hurry over it and 
doit badly. We cannot do this, however, especially 
with Christian work, without injuring our own 
characters as well as the work. Shall we give unto 
God that which costs us nothing? Christian workers 
should beware of the hurry fever of our age, for hasty 
work is nearly always bad work. 


sp 
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(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

25. Why did the Jews reason among themselves as 
to whether St. John the Baptist was the Christ or 
not? 

26. In St. Luke we find these words: “The latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose,” and in 
St. Matthew : “ Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 
How do these passages agree? 

27. What agricultural work is referred to in the words 
“Whose fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly 
purge His floor ” ? 

28. How old was John the Baptist when he was 
beheaded ? 

29. Where did our blessed Lord first proclaim Him- 
self as the Messiah ? 

30. What proof have we that before His ministry 
began our blessed Lord had regularly attended the 
synagogue at Nazareth ? 

31. What was the effect of our Lord's first address 
at Nazareth ? 

32. How was it that the friends of the man “sick 
of the palsy” were able to carry him to the housetop 
when the door of the house was blocked by the crowd? 

33. Why did the Scribes and Pharisees accuse our 
Lord of blasphemy when He healed the palsied man? 

34. What does our Lord teach us in the parable 
“Can the blind lead the blind? shall they not both 
fall into the ditch?” 

35. In what words does our Lord show us that 
before we find fault with others we should take care 
to be free from such faults ourselves? 

36. What important lesson does our Lord give us in 
the parable of the two houses, of which one was built 
ona rock, but the other without a foundation? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 175. 
13. Jonathan knew that God had chosen David to 


succeed his own father, King Saul, and yet had no 


ill-feeling or jealousy towards David. (1 Sam. xx. 
13—15.) 

14. By protecting David from the anger of King 
Saul. (1 Sam. xx. 28—42.) 

15. A special sacrifice offered and the day kept as a 
great festival. (Numb. xxviii. 11, and 1 Sam. xx. 5.) 

16. “ The way of transgressors is hard.” (Prov. xiii. 
15.) 

17. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x. 12.) 

18. “ The Lord saveth not with sword and spear : for 
the battle is the Lord’s.” (1 Sam. xvii. 47.) 

19. The whole of the Priests and Levites, as well 


as singers, etc., were all arranged into twenty-four 
courses. 


(1 Chron. xxiv. 1—10, 20, 31, and xxv. 8— 
31.) 

20. For one full week. (2 Chron. xxiii. 8.) 

21. The Altar of Incense was placed just outside 
the veil which marked “ The Holy of Holies,” between 
the golden candlestick and the table of shewbread, and 
incense was burnt thereon every night and morning. 
(Ex. xxx. 1—8, and xl. 26.) 

22. “ Unto you is born this day a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord” (or Eternal One). (St. Luke 
ii, 11.) 

23. In the words sung by the Angelic Host—“ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” (St. Luke ii. 14.) 

24. The days of the Passover feast and the days of 
unleavened bread which followed, making in all eight 
days. (St. Luke ii. 43, and Lev. xxiii. 5, 6.) 











List of contributions received from November 7th, 
bhi 1895, up to and including November 28th, 1895. 
t Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Miss Irving, Gt. 
Corby, 6d.; A Friend, Scotland, 5s.; J. J. E., Govan (96th 
donation), 53.; A Glasgow Mother (67th donation), Is. ; 

| A Mother, Warwick, 3s. 6d.; A Swansea Mother, 5s.; An 
Island Friend, 7s. 6d.; A Greenock Reader, 2s. 6d.; A 

| Country Reader, is. ; J. E. Horder, Streatham Hill, 53. 
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FUNDS. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A Swan3ea Mother, bg, 


For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: An Islang 
Friend, 7s. 6d. 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fuy. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contribution 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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= fHE contrasts of the world never strike more painfully than 
where the children are concerned. The little ones are so 
helpless, their lot sometimes so sad. Yet an unhappy 
child is an anomaly; an uneared-for, dirty, sickly babe 
is a blot and stain on the fairest of the creations of God. 

One day last season, in Battersea Park, such a contrast 


as) 


"> = presented itself to a few spectators who had eyes to see, among the many 

Z aa gathered there. In a carriage under the trees crowed and chattered a 

/ ies year-old boy, talking to the riders in the road, to his mother, across 

oo whose lap he crawled and clambered, to his nurse, and to anybody 

in “else who seemed handy. He was a picture of superb childhood—glow- 

Id ing, healthy, rosy, strong. Suddenly his whole frame quivered with 
i 
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Barnardo's 


rapture; he gathered himself unsteadily on 
his legs, and if it had not been for restraining 
hands, would have thrown himself bodily from 


the carriage. A young 
exchanging laughing greetings 
quaintances in his slow progress. 


baby held appealing 
hands. 

“ Daddy ! daddy ! 
Yide boy !” he pleaded. 

The young = man 
paused and laughed. 

‘You here, Jack? 
‘Yide’ you indeed! 
here?” 

But to the baby 
“here” and the home 
lanes and gardens were 
the same. No one 
could withstand those 
dimpled and out 
stretched arms and 
the quiverin 
expectant delight. In 
another minute father 


g@ face ot 
| 


and = son went — off 


together amid a little 
ripple of laughter and 
friendly jeers from the 
lookers-on. 

A few yards from 
the other side of the 
carriage, on the grass 


LAMBKIN 


“a 


to 


near, 


many 
To him 


ac- 


the 





VILLAGE, 


re Hlomes at Ilford). 





under the trees, a man lay fast asleep. “ Out of 
work” was written all over his prone body; 


“loafer”? or “ tramp ” 


perhaps better expressed 


his condition. A woman sauntering along, with 
a year-old baby slung in a shawl at her side, 


caught sight of him. 
te] 2 
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(Photo 


Herbert E. Simson, Toronto.) 


BARNARDO, 


Her first impulse was 
evidently to kick lim 
awake; her next was 
to try a direr revenge. 
She unslung the shawl, 
and pushed out the 
child on to the grass 
beside the man’s un- 
covered head. “Take 
your carrion! [’m siek 
of the little — beast,” 
she muttered, and 
walking quickly away, 
she disappeared. The 
boy, whose grimy little 
body Was clothed in 
one little brown shape- 
less = garment — which 
once might have been 
a frock, gazed for a 
moment in stolid ob- 
servation at the form 
of the sleeping nan. 
Evidently it awoke 
no rapture in his baby 
mind. Nothing pleas- 
ant was associated with 


the red, coarse lace 
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pressed 





down 


After a second 
ently deep thought, during which 


one 


sh ping ior 


cannot but 


SOUNDING THE 
FOUNDLING 


upon the 


or two of 


think 





ASSEMBLY, 
HOSPITAL. 


that 


nardien angel of this helpless one was busy, 
it a destiny 


orass. 

appar THE 
the 

its own action was 
presently — partly 


to determine, it 
turned away from 
the man and 
crawled busily a: 
way. <A friendly 
bush screened it. 
The 


ereen 


Was 
soft ; 


grass 
and 
a narrow 
eommon summer 
flowers bordered 
a thicket of low 
Nobody 


was heeding ; only 


trees, 


a few eyes saw the 
happy progress ol 
the little 
mite 


brown 
across the 

Into the 
flowers ~- he 
plunged, and was 
v4 lost.” 

The 


awoke, 


LYass. 


man 
looked 
round, and cursed. 
Then he 
and cursed. 
Finally he loafed 


arose 
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FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


away, cursing, and disappeared, glad to be re 
lieved of the encumbrance. 

Two hours later a spluttering baby, who was 
both fair 


then discovered to be and pretty, 
emerged from steam and soap-suds on to the 
motherly Jap awaiting him. He looked very 
solemn. Such proceedings as he had gone 


throngh apparently required some thinking about. 
He had become an inmate of one of the Homes 
of Love pictured in these pages, and was adjusting 
himself to his new circumstances. Now, life to 
him is a bright pastime. 

Such work as is done in Dr. Barnardo’s, the 
Waifs and Strays, the Foundling Hospital, Miss 
Sharman’s Homes, the Reedham and Spurgeon 
Orphanages, and many other like institutions for 
the rescue of helpless babes and young children, 
must appeal to the sympathy of all. The happier 
start in life thus begun can be continued under 
The boys, 
like those in our picture of the Gordon hoys, or 
those on the Arethusa (the National Refuges), or 
those in the Foundling, have more than an even 
chance with their fellows in what might secm at 
first sight to be the happier circumstances of 
home life. Girls are carefully started in life 
from the Foundiing and the various Homes and 
Orphanages, and if they need help in the near 
future, and have the good fortune to come into 
the hands of the Metropolitan Association for 
Pefriending Young Servants—the _ friendly 


various conditions according to needs 




























































Lapours OF Love ror Curis7’s LABS. 
5 a 
ISN'T IT GOOD! 
SUNDAY DINNER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. ) 
M.A.B.Y.S., whose prophetic title indicates its have known want and cold and loneliness and 
yaison Cctre—their welfare is assured. hunger, until the Babies’ Castle received her. 
But it is for the babies, the helpless little ones, Can we not fancy her one of the cherished 
that one specially rejoices that such homes‘ of babes crawling around our own feet, stolid and 
exist. The chubby year-old babe sitting healthy and strong-limbed, climbing with infinite 
) happily in her hamper (sce p. 257) bears no fuss and much unnecessary exertion by a chair, 
. . * . . G 
son her h ippy face of the degradation from or perhaps her father’s legs, to her feet, glancing 
hich she was rescued. It is hard to credit that round proudly for admiration, whilst a slow smile ! 
h a child should have wanted a mothers love — steals over her face at her prowess ? 
should indeed have been saved from a home Or possibly it may be this other little one who \ 
inconceivable brutality and cruelty, should attracts us, with the sad look on her plaintive 
1S 
y, 
he 
ry 
t. 
ig 
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i 
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FOUNDLING BOYS AT EXERCISE. 
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Morgan and Kidd, Greenwich 


READY FOR TEA. 


face, as though some painful remembrance, some 
reflection from the past, were set and fixed there, 
too strong to be chased away by the love and 


SHARMAN 


AND 





HER 


SMALLEST 


PET. 





Whoto; H, Jenkins, Tunbridge 





Wells.) 


brightness which are now her lot. Not often is 
such a little child’s 
present is all in all usually, the past a thing 


look seen on a face. The 
forgotten. 
with the past wiped out. 

And yet, even some of our ewn little ones have 
aloofnesses and withdrawals of their own, when 
the troubled eyes turn from the parents’ eager 


vatchings, and search around, as though to them 


But this baby’s face is no palimpsest, 


were vouchsafed visions, not seen by elder eyes. 
And what mother’s heart who knows this look, 
does not turn sick and faint with fear when she 
reads it on the face of her own child? This isa 
mystery of the baby life. 

Or we glance at the roguish boy looking up 
through clustering curls, full of mischief, full of 


fun, seeing all things in the world, from his 
waking to his “ Good-night,” in comic aspects, 
specially devised for his amusement. We all 
know and love such boys—fearless, waggish, 
insistent. A “handful” we nickname them 
with delight, though our two arms can_ scarce 


enfold and hold them. How could we bear it 


if such a boy of ours were to have for his bed 
a doorway in the Borough, where, fallen from 
his mother’s his helplessness 


wretched arms, 
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Photo: H. Jenkins, Tunbridge Wells.) 
READY FOR A RUN. 


uyppealed—and not in vain, thanks to these 
Homes and Orphanages—for shelter ? 

And there are sadder cases. The last on our 
front page is one. She was received into the 
Babies’ Castle in time to die. Life for her had 
become too painful, and she left it after a 
glimpse, it may be, of such love and rest as 
were but the foretaste of the better Home. 

Now glance at the bright little QuIvER waif in 
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MISS SOBER-SIDES. 
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(Photo : Eastbourne Photographic Co., Clapham Common, 8, W.) 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE. 


Miss Sharman’s Home. How many a fireside is 
gladdened by such a child! Happy little busy 
maiden, never happier than when “helping 
mother,” or trotting to meet father, or taking 
care that baby does not choke himself with 
his own toes or fists. How pitiful for this one 
might life have proved, if our readers had not 
come forward to save her ! 

And for those less sheltered ones, those little 
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A QUIVER WAITIF. 


FROM MISS SHARMAN’S HOMES 
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ones living in the courts and alleys and lanes, 
what is being done? I have known of little 
children turned out of doors to wander and 
wait about 1n the streets all the long, cold hours 
f the evening till the closing time of the public- 
houses ; or locked in, in the darkness and cold, 
to fall asleep, perhaps, after hunger and terror 
had exhausted their feeble crying, till such time 
as their drunken parents stumbled home. 

[saw one night, in a South London bye-street, 
one of the most pathetic sights I think I have 


ever seen. Outside a public-house stood two 
little children of about five and three, or even 
younger. The elder’s bare fair head did not 


reach to the window, close under which the 
children stood, pressed against the wall, ap- 
parently listening to the sounds within. Sud- 
denly, was it their mother’s voice, or their 
father’s, uplifted amongst the other drunken 
sounds, which attracted their forlorn attention? 
Coarse and horrible, yet to them it was familiar 
-one homelike sound in the desolate street. 
Little passionate hands beat against the brick 
walls—not harder than the hearts of parents 
who could leave such little ones to suffer. Cries 
burst from the swelling throats : “ Mammy, come 
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home!” “Daddy, come home!” “Come home, 
mammy !” 

When the public-house turned out, the cries had 
subsided, and the children were asleep on the 
pavement under the window. Roughly shaken 
and dragged forward by their parents, they dis- 
appeared. Yet the law could not interfere to 
prevent such a scene. 

To give such little waifs a chance now and then 
of a happy hour, the Children’s Happy Evenings 
Association devotes its energies. “ A Good Romp % 
shows the children at their play. Our picture is 
probably the game of “ Here we go round the 
Mulberry Bush,’ which, with “Oranges and 
Lemons,” the “Cat and the Mouse” and “The 
King of the Barbaree,” is a chief favourite. The 
three former are well-known wherever childhood 
gathers. But I have never seen the last acted 
anywhere, except underground. In the magnifi- 
cent crypt of a Georgian church the children are 
gathered, and the romping, restless creatures 
whom, it seems, that no privation can tame, 
suddenly range themselves in serried ranks, along 
the low aisle, beneath encircling arches of such 
brickwork as no mason nowadays could build. 
These arches echo on many winter evenings to 
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TUE ARLTUUSA TRAINING SHIP (NATIONAL REFUGES), 
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(Photo: The Rev. E. L. Bevan, Chatham.) 
GEORGE SLADE, 
THE QUIVER Prize-Winner, 1895, at the Gordon Boys’ Home. 


festive voices. Here Brigades drill, and Bands of 
Hope recite and sing. Here cricket and football 
and gymnastics discipline the boys, whilst the 














HENRY A. STANLEY. 


THE QUIVER Prize-Winner, 1895, at the National Re fuges. 
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girls display their own special tastes and characters 
No medium like a game for the discovery of 
character. The King of the Barbaree always 
strikes one as amost violent game at its finish, 
and must certainly both develop and test the 
muscles of the arms. Two girls become a stolid 
Castle, which it is supposed that the King jg 
besieging. He and his Prime Minister, together 
with all his soldiers are generally utterly worsted 
by the Castle, which is selected according to the 





(Photo: S. P. L. Phillips, East Croydon.) 


J. E. POGSON. 


THE QUIVER Prize-Winner, 189, at the Reedham Orphanage, 


sinewiness and staying power of its arms. The 
King sits down before the Castle, his ranks of 
soldiers behind him. To him, appears his Prime 
Minister, chosen for the lugubriousness as_ well 
as staying power of her voice. Then ensues the 
following colloquy, delivered in what may be best 


described as a funereal jig tune of most monot- 


onous sound. 
P. M.: “Great King, I come to complain.” 
K.: “Why is thy complaint ?” 
P. M. with a tragic sweep of her arms to the 


stolid ¢ ‘astle) : “They won't surrender ! they wont 
surrender to the King of the Barbaree 


K. (magnificently): “Then take one of my 


brave nC rhe liers.” 


The Prime Minister marches with one soldier 


round the Castle pompously, singing : 
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“You'll hare to surrender! you'll hare to surrender 
'To the King of the Barbaree ! 


The Castle answers, with bold defiance and 
immense emphasis : 


“We won't surrender! we wont surrender 
To the King of the Barbaree !” 


another soldier, till ail the band is engaged. 


behind him, hurls himself upon the cutstretched 


Again an appeal to the King, and the loan of 


After this, the Castle still breathing defiance, the 
King, with his Prime Minister and all his soldiers 





THE QUIVER Prize-Winner, 


1804, at the 
Orphan Working School. 





(Photo: Bedford Lemere and Co, Strand, W.C.) 


AN INTERESTING CASE (HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN), 


tightly-clasped hands of the Castle, in’ usually 
vain endeavour to break the firm link. This 
game, Which IT have not seen in any collection of 
songs or games, has a most remarkable effect upon 
the children. They join solemnly, through the 
whole of its monotonous length, in its quaint and 
plaintive sing-song. The only explanation I can 
think of for their endurance is, that they have 
been slapped into it from their babyhood by the 


VER Prize-Winner elders who were taking care of them, and to 


Orphianag whom it ‘seems so fascinating. When noise 
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becomes too deafening, and the restless spirits 
too electric, turn on the King of the Barbaree. 

It is a wonderful power for securing quiet. 

And when the summer comes, there is the 
delightful “day in the country” to look forward 
to. One such day will never pass from my 
memory for the varied comedies which it saw 
Our picture shows tolerably well-dressed children ; 
but how could boys be taken clad only in their 
elder sisters’ ulsters ?—which was all the garment 
one little mite asserted himself to possess. So it 
took two or three anticipatory days of dressing 
and finding clothes, before the happy day itself 
arrived. Boots for many, hats for nearly all, 
whole suits for some, were needed. We contrived 
to satisfy all wants. 

The morning came ; one little girl arrived at six 
to be in time for an 8.30 start. Amid great excite- 
ment the big vans were loaded, and the party 
driven to Waterloo. They were going in a 
special train, and were to be entertained—right 
royally, as events proved—by a big Public 
School. 

Arrived on “Green,” everybody was at once 
claimed as friend and servant. One little urchin, 
hat, coat, stockings, and boots, all discarded, 
rushed up to a very dignified master, aftably 
observing the proceedings, with his treasure of 
half-sucked sticky sweets: “’Ere, teacher, mind 
this for me,” he urged. 

The master’s face was a study as he stood 
holding the things at arin’s length, whilst the 
boy's bare heels twinkled in the distance. I fear 
he was unfaithful to his trust. He left “Green” 
carly, and it was said he was observing the sports 
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from an upper window. How the bare feet of the 
boys—-for most boots were thrown off on the grass, 
probably as not being comfortable in the freedom 


of the country--could play football was a mary 





(Photo: F, T. Palmer, Geor 


ge Street, Croydon.) 
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mere sight made one shiver. It seemed as though 
s must be flying in the air or lying about the ground. 
prizes wer for the 
London accomplishments. feet in 
crowd only defined the position of 


races and 


Six 


earned for running 
splay of bare 


; Lil beyond l small 


urchins standing on their heads; and cartwheels 
The anxiety of the awaiting parents, as the big vans 
ered back from Waterloo with their tired but 
ed and cheering loads, was great. “ Please, where’s 
Jim Where ’s my Polly?” clamoured the mothers. 
Vhy. Halice ! ‘ow have you enjoyed yourself ?” another 
“Oh, motl "in tones of rapture, “there 

i thing we could a-wished for as we didn’t have !” 
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And then when sickness comes, happy the babe 
whose mother can procure it a cot in the Children’s 
Hospital. Our “ Interesting Case” shows what 
this is like, and depicts the little one—toys for a 
moment thrown “sitting for her picture,” 
all goodness and obedience ; or perhaps waiting 
till the bright round her dinner. 
Flowers are blooming beside her, and the ward is 
fresh and sweet. How different might be her lot 
hustled about in the small room at home ! 

And when winter comes, and food is scarce, and 
father perhaps out of work, see the children 
gathered at a “ Robin dinner,” all for the moment 
satisfied and fed. I often see 
such a dinner— 


aside 


nurse brings 


them waiting for 
a long, closely packed trail of them 
street, 
They stop the 


arranged in doubles, reaching down one 


across another, and along a third. 
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traffic ; but no one minds. The passers-by sqneeze 
through, wishing the little expectant things « 
good dinner. We give an illustration of one of 
these dinners, promoted by the Ragged Schoo! 
Union, whose work is so closely identified witli 
the starving children in the East End of London. 

In their happy rescued 
children receive every to forget 
the haunts of poverty and misery they have lett 
behind them. Now then we hear of an 
“incorrigible,” but not often. “ Good conduct 
prizes have for some years past been awarded by 


surroundings — the 
encouragement 


and 


the (JUIVER to specially distinguished boys and 
girls, and some fortunate winners of them are 
Long 
live this illustrious succession of prize winners} 

Of all work, perhaps work for the children & 


presented to our readers in these pages. 
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the brightest. There is so 
much encouragement in it——so 
much response, so much to 
hope for. Their dreadest foe 
—heredity—may be, and often 
is, defeated. The absolute 
silence of the past, the new 
environment of the future, are 
strong. Let no one give up 
trying because some fail. 
They are surely happiest folk 
who find it true with him who 
sings 
“The world would lose its finest 

joys 

Without its little girls and boys.” 












(By Kind permission of “ The 
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2 found himself alone in an African forest and without food.” 
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PERILS OF MISSIONARY PIONEERING. 


Il.—“IN PERILS OF ROBBERS.” 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


MODERN missionary, 
like his apostolic pre- 
decessor, is often “in 
perils of robbers.” 
His sufferings, like 
those of the man 
who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, 
sometimes bring him 
near to death ; whilst 
here and there in the 

history of every evangelistic agency we come 

upon the darker record of actual robbery and 
murder. 

Old Johann Ludwig Krapf, a pioneer whose 
name is never to be forgotten whilst the now 
familiar lands of Equatorial Africa claim our 
attention, experienced the perils of robbers in an 
aggravated form. In the year of the Great 
Exhibition he started inland from Rabai, near 
the East Coast of Africa, in order to plant a 
mission station in Ukumbani, a country to the 
orth of Mount Kilimanjaro. He had penetrated 
as far as this before, and was courteously welcomed 
asecond time by the chief. But whilst travelling 
in company with that chief the party were 
attacked by a band of maranders. The chief was 
slain, and in the tumult Krapf became separated 
from his friends. He found himself alone in an 
African forest and without food. The situation 
was one from which escape in safety would appear 
difficult now, and almost impossible then ; yet 
some months later a weary, wounded, famished 
and ragged man crawled into Rabai, and Krapf 
was once more amongst friends. If he had been 
an explorer the account of his adventures would 
have eagerly been read on all sides ; but as a mis- 
sionary he was known by name only to the few, 
and this episode in one of the lives bound up with 
the earlier exploration of Eastern Equatorial Africa 
is rarely talked of. 

The robber long continued, in one form or an- 
other, to trouble the mission which was to spring 
from the early discoveries of Krapf and Reb- 
mann. In the diaries of Bishop Hannington he 
often appears in the guise of the simple marauder. 
“An alarm of an attack by Wadigo, a savage 
tribe, before going te bed.” That is one entry ; 
and here is another :—‘*Had been told that a 
midnight attack upon the village might be ex- 
pected. . . . Towards the small hours I was 
awaked by a shot, and heard the whiz of a bullet; 
then some twenty shots or more.” But this time 








the robber was a lion, a robber of a sort Hanning- 
ton was always ready to meet. 

Members of that mission have had, however, 
good reason to know the reality of the perils 
which marauding natives always threaten to the 
European. The party for Uganda which went out 
in 1878 included in Mr. Penrose one of the several 
artisans who have given themselves to the Central 
African field. Mr. Penrose was appointed to con- 
duct a caravan to the Victoria Nyanza; but on 
the way his company was attacked by robbers 
in the Ugogo country and he himself was slain. 
Mr. Penrose’s death was all the more sad because 
of the great mortality in the newly founded 
mission. The first of its pioneers only reached 
Zanzibar in June, 1876. Mr. Penrose was the 
sixth to die and the third killed by the natives. 
The crime was nearly repeated in 1884. A Church 
Missionary Society caravan passed in safety 
through the same village, but farther on was 
attacked by another hostile chief. Two men were 
killed and several wounded at the first discharge. 
Upon this the caravan fired in the air, and their 
assailants, seeing resistance possible, retired. They 
succeeded, however, in cutting off several stragglers 
and in seizing their loads. The missionary in 
charge, who was in weak health at the time, 
escaped uninjured. 

They have, however, in Equatorial Africa 
another way of robbing the stranger. In Hanning- 
ton’s day the habit in question was a really serious 
impediment to missionary progress. The chiefs, 
big and little, unceasingly clamoured for “ hongo,” 
which may be described as a tax levied in return 
for permission to pass through or stay in the 
country. It constantly resolved itself into sheer 
robbery, which not only meant a large expenditure 
by the missionary society, but also at times 
deprived the missionaries of their personal 
possessions. Hannington resented it in his owr 
bold way, but no one can read his diaries without 
seeing how the ceaseless extortion helped to wear 
him out. The position of the missionaries was all 
the more perilous because the chiefs invariably 
demanded guns and powder—things the mission- 
ary never could and never would hand over to 
natives. 

In Uganda itself the missionaries in the cruel 
times of the past have had freely to suffer the 
spoiling of their goods. What a contrast to the 
good order of that Jand, and to the amazing 
zeal of its people for literature and the arts of 
peace, is presented by the adventures of the 
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missionaries during the Arab rising of 1888! For 
six nights they were confined in a miserable hut 
“full of soldiers, lice, and rats,” the days being 
mostly spent in looking on hopelessly at the theft 
or destruction of the mission property and their 
own belongings. Chiefs made their choice of the 
best, whilst the rabble thundered outside. Then 
more complete destruction followed. Books were 
torn to bits, medicines poured away, furniture 
smashed, clothing carried off. When the mis- 
sionary party had been thrust on board their 
boat for the crossing of the lake, the Arabs 
showed an especial affection for Mr. Walker’s 
garments. They stole his shirt and stockings. 
Then a leader “said he must have my coat. This 
was given him.” Then “the kind-hearted man 
said he must have my braces and trousers.” They 
were surrendered and, thus stripped the young 
missionary began his voyage. But enough of 
Central Africa. Let us go farther South. 

Amongst the sorrows of early Wesleyan work 
in South Africa was the murder of a young and 
very promising missionary, Mr. Threfall. He was 
inspired by a wish to carry the Gospel beyond the 
Orange River to the Great Namaqualand. He 
started with two native teachers in 1825, crossed 
the Orange in safety, and then disappeared. They 
were riding oxen; and for the sake of these oxen, 
with their few stores, they were betrayed by a 
native and, whilst resting at night, were murdered 
by Bushmen. 

The early history of Robert Moffat’s work 
abounds in illustrations of those minor difficulties 
with robbers which harass more or less frequently 
every mission. His first experiences in Bechuana- 
land represent him as playing with very indifferent 
the part of a policeman in charge of 
valuables. For months he and his companions 
kept watch and ward at night over their gardens ; 
but when their backs were turned thieving went 
on apace. The cattle were stolen or sent loose 
into the country, the gardens plundered, rooms 
entered and portable articles carried off. The 
missionaries devised and carried out a nice little 
irrigation scheme for their gardens ; but when the 
work was done the natives promptly diverted the 
stream and appropriated the water to their own 
use. It was trying; but the subsequent career of 
Moffat witnesses how well able he was to bear 
these minor but still very real difficulties of the 
mission field. 

From Africa let us journey to China. Here, 
too, the “perils of robbers ” have sometimes been 
rather of the annoying than alarming character. 
The Hang-Chow thief who in 1886 dug through 
the mud walls of the Church Missionary Society 
hospital compound there and stole the whole of 
Dr. Duncan Main’s surgical instruments and appli- 
ances was a greater enemy to his own countrymen 


success 


judged it to be a pirate. 
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than to the missionary whose work he so seriously 
hampered. 

There have been other and more tragic events 
than this. The Chinese coast is still understood 
to harbour numbers of pirates, who fall upon 
smaller and defenceless ships, and occasionally, 
even in comparatively recent times, have attempted 
larger prey. Fifty years ago they were far more 
numerous, and proportionately daring. In 1847 
Mr. Lowrie, a young American missionary, was 
returning to his station, Ningpo, in a native 
passenger junk. They were off the. mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang when a strange junk bore down 
upon them. The Chinese passengers speedily 
Mr. Lowrie, by way of 
caution, waved a small American flag. Presently 
the enemy drew near enough to open fire, and 
then to board the passenger junk. There was 
no resistance, and although the passengers were 
roughly handled and stripped to the sk:n, Mr. 
Lowrie was treated with comparative leniency, 
But a change came over the miscreants in posses- 
sion of the junk. Two of them approached Mr, 
Lowrie and attempted to throw him overboard. 
A third came to their aid, and between them they 
effected their purpose. He was seen for some 
time swimming in the water ; but as one ruffian 
stood ready with a pole to strike him if he ap 
proached the ship, he ceased his efforts and sank. 

When violence ends in death the general 
public hear what has happened ; but the suffer- 
ings of the Chinese missionary from robbery and 
personal violence short of that ending have in 
the past won but little attention. The outbreak 
of August, 1895, at Ku-Cheng in Fuh-Kien drew 
the eyes of Europe upon the wrongs of English 
and other missionaries in the province of Sze 
Chuen. Butthe sufferings there of the Rev. E. 0. 
Williams and others belong to a class which 
are to be found in almost every page of Chinese 
missionary records. Sometimes there is a con- 
certed attack upon the missionary premises, which 
are looted with scientific completeness ; sometimes 
the missionary is harried when travelling. Recent 
narratives have amply illustrated the attacks on 
mission premises; let us deal with robbers who 
harass the missionary on his journeys by land. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Broumton, attacked 
whilst travelling in Sze-Chuen rather more than 
ten years ago, may serve our purpose. ‘They were 


journeying in sedan-chairs when, early one morn- 


ing, a band of men surrounded them and began to 
batter in Mr. Broumton’s vehicle. The coolies, 
however, pointed out the personal inconvenience 
of this, as the chairs belonged to them. The force 
of the argument was at once admitted. Instead 
of smashing the chair in upon Mr. Broumton, they 
dragged him from it, bound him, and then put his 
money and clothing into convenient bundles for 
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removal. Mrs, Broumton’s coolies had in the mean- 
time hurried her back to an inn, where, after 
some delay, she was joined by her husband. 

When they prepared to start again, the host 
and his friends began to bleed the fugitives on 
heir own account. Mrs. Broumton was searched 
or money, and with difficulty hid her wedding- 
ring. Scarcely had they started when another 
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contributing his share to their hardships. It 
must be admitted that sometimes the perils ap- 
prehended have passed off in a manner as grati- 
fying as unexpected. Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Gobat, visiting Palestine in 1827, was warned, 
near Jerusalem, against a certain chief, Abu 
Ghooush, who seemed to have an immense repu- 
tation as a kind of superior highwayman. As 





“They dragged him from ihe chair.” —p. 276. 


band came upon them. These obtained a purse 
with a little silver, and denuded Mr. Broumton of 
his stockings. They also showed a cruel anxiety 
to carry off his shirt and his shoes, but yielded so 
far as to leave him these. The next day husband 
and wife passed in a filthy loft, from which they 
saw a yelling crowd sacking some mission pre- 
mises of the Roman Catholics and smashing its 
furniture to atoms. They reached friends at last, 
but stripped of all their earthly possessions, and a 
good deal shaken by the anxieties of the journey. 

The Bible lands of the East have always 
presented peculiar difficulties to the Christian 
missionary, and the robber has not been slack in 


they drew near to his village they “saw a horse- 
man with an immense turban, followed by about 
twenty men, coming through the bushes right in 
front of our pathway.” It was the dreaded Abu 
Ghooush. He greeted them sternly, but they 
disarmed enmity and suspicion by inquiring for 
Abu Ghooush, as they wished to lodge with him. 
Upon this his countenance relaxed, and he gave the 
travellers welcome. Whilst they were awaiting 
dinner in the best room of his house they saw 
their host stop and plunder a caravan of pilgrims. 
Their address stood them in good stead; they 
were housed in safety and went on their way 
afterwards in comfort, 
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The early history of missions in New Zealand 
abounds in stirring narratives in which robbery 
and violence were the all-too-common sufferings of 
the missionaries. The “Noble Red Man,” when 
his powers and his independence were greater, 
often gratified at the expense of missions his keen 
relish for theft and pillage. The missions to the 
South Sea Islanders knew the same perils, and 
Dr. John G. Paton, in one thrilling narrative of 
escape from death at the hands of savages, not 
only deplores the loss of “all I had in the world,” 















but adds the very unusual catalogue of “all my 
deceased wife’s costly outfit.” : 

But one digression from the line of this narrative 
may be permitted. If all the loss to missionaries 
and missionary societies entailed by sack, pillage, 
and minor theft were computed, it would not 
amount to a tithe of the loss borne, and borne 
without a murmur, by their converts. In many 
lands it has been the privilege of these to say 
with absolute truth, “We have left all and 
followed Thee.” 
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THE JUNIOR PARTNER AT MORETON’S. 


BY FAY AXTENS, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS,” “THE GIRL IN BLUE,” ETC, 


PART 1V.—STORM-CLOUDS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
**See, a word, how it severeth! 
Oh, power of life and death 
In the tongue, as the Preacher saith!” 
BROWNING. 
UMOURS of the exciting 
scene which had taken 
place in the din- 
ing-room- at 
The Chase were 
soon afloat in 
Stanebridge, 
and produced 
an electrical 
effect on society 
in general. As 
usual, various 
opinions were 
rife. There were 
those who, hav- 
ing harboured 
a secret jealousy of Beatrice, now pointed a 
wholesome moral from her downfall, and de- 
clared with a malicious smile that Miss Car- 
ruthers had devised a fitting check to her niece’s 
overbearing pride and outrageous propensities 
for flirting when she ordained that the inherit- 
ance should come to her only through the hus- 
hand whom she (Miss Carruthers) had chosen. 
Others, on the contrary, contended that Miss 
Moreton had been shamefully defrauded of her 
rights, and pointed out as a curious and sus- 
picious circumstance that the only two persons 
who benefited to any extent under the later will 
were Raymond Stirling and Miss Rivers, both of 
whom were known to have had great influence 
with Miss Carruthers, the latter having been her 
constant attendant. 
“Why should this latter will ever have been 





made?” people asked. Clearly, it must either have 
been deceitfully obtained by those interested or 
else Miss Carruthers had had some reason to 
doubt the probity of the lawyer whom she had 
in the first instance employed. 

Here came in the crucial question. The repu- 
tation of the popular lawyer was everybody's 
business. The solution of the problem touched 
everybody’s interests. 

Immediately the shrewder heads began to turn 
out of their mental storehouses a fund of “ queer 
things” that from time to time had been circulated 
about Moreton. Loose reports of high play, heavy 
losses on the turf, ruinous speculations, “ bogus” 
companies, and the like, which before they had 
smiled over with superior incredulity, now filled 
them with anxieties about the important invest- 
ments which they had entrusted to him. Only one 
circumstance kept them from at once swooping 
down upon him and demanding an exact state- 
ment of accounts. This was the fact that he in- 
dignantly protested against the later will as an 
imposture, and had announced his intention of 
disputing it. 

Raymond, of course, was fully aware of the 
reports that were current, but though he under- 
stood the full meaning of them he ground his 
teeth and kept resolute silence, trusting only that 
no tidings of these dishonouring suspicions would 
reach Alma’s ears. 

She was still at The Chase, having delayed her 
departure till matters were on a more satisfactory 
footing. Raymond had suggested that it would 
be better if she could arrange to do so, and she 
had at once acquiesced, for though she gave no 
sign she knew perfectly that suspicion would and 
did rest on her. She knew that her reputation, 
no less than Raymond’s, was under a cloud, but 
on her own account she cared little. His weightier 
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trouble touched her far more acutely. She could 
not go and leave him to face it alone. 

It was a great relief to Raymond to find that 
Alma, though aware that a fresh will had been 
made, so far from having influenced Miss Car- 
ruthers to disown her niece, was, until that 
day, as absolutely in ignorance of its contents 
as he himself. All that she knew of the matter 
she had told him without reserve. He looked 
very grave and troubled when the little story was 
ended. 

“What am I to do?” he said, standing help- 
lessly before her. “I can’t but feel that I have 
robhed her ; and yet, until this mystery is cleared 
ip, L have no choice but to hold to my claim.” 

“T see no other course,” said Alma slowly. 

“No. One must do what is right, at all costs, 
not what is easy and most pleasant. But, oh, 
\lma, if she should not believe in my innocence!” 

“She must believe it. Surely she must know 
you well enough by this time She stopped 
abruptly. Never was her indignation so thoroughly 
roused as when confronted with the conviction 
that the man she herself could have loved so 
devotediy was not half appreciated by the woman 
to whom he was betrothed. She despised Beatrice 
in her inmost soul for the part she had played in 
the little drama of that day. 

“No, that is just it. She does not know. But 
don’t blame her. No doubt she finds it difficult 
to understand my position. And how can anyone 
suggest to a mind so innocent as hers that her 
father’s business life is not above suspicion ¢” 

“Tf it be so, she will have to know it some 
day.” Alma spoke with a certain hardness. She 
did not care at all about sparing Bee. 

“] will not be the first to enlighten her. She 
idolises her father.” 

“You would rather, then, have her think un- 
justly of you ¢ 

“] would rather wait till time shall prove both 
my innocence and my loyalty.” 

“You take your stand on dangerous ground, 
Raymond. But yet you are right—as you always 
ire.” She ended with a smile that illuminated 
her pale face with evanescent brightness. He 
took her hand. It trembled in his clasp, but 
she let it lie there, though the thrill that the warm 
tuuch of his fingers sent through her veins was 
hearer akin to pain than joy. 

“You’re very good to me, Alma. You always 
help me. I don’t know what I should do with- 
out you,” he said, and, bending suddenly, touched 
her hand with his lips. 

She withdrew it as if his kiss had burnt. A 
deep blush overspread her face and neck. She 
turned from him trembling violently. At that 
moment one thought swayed her mind with 
agonising conviction, Lt it had noi been ior 
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Beatrice, he would have loved her. Had she 
not an influence over him that no other woman 
had? Could she not sympathise with him, enter 
into his heart-thoughts, comfort, advise, sustain 
him? What was it that stood between them ? 
Nothing but a vain and foolish girl ! 

The- postponed meeting was arranged for the 
following day. It was to take place at Claremont 
House, it having been deemed more fitting that 
the deceased lady’s residence shouid not again be 
made the scene of quarrel or dispute. 

The conclave was a strictly private one, cou- 
sisting ouly of those immediately concerned— 
Beatrice and her father, Alma, Raymond, Mr, 
Denholme, and the witnesses to both wills. 

Since the parting on the preceding day Raymond 
had not seen Beatrice. Deeply hurt by the attitude 
she had taken up, his pride forbade him to seek 
her. He had waited with feverish expectancy for 
a summons to her presence. A little reflection 
would surely show her that she wronged him by 
such coldness. 

But he waited in vain. No message came from 
Beatrice. He little guessed that such silence on his 
part, however natural it might seem to him, was 


just the casting-die that decided her after-conduct. 


A proud woman never understands or appreciates 
aman’s pride. Had he come to her either offering 
or demanding explanation, either expostulating or 
entreating, the barrier of reserve and misunder- 
standing between them might have been then and 
there overleaped. 

As it was, the look in her eyes as she greeted 
him, not with lover’s greeting, but with a formal 
bow and handshake, made him realise as he had 
never done before how entirely he had lost that 
influence over her which he once believed he 
possessed unalterably. He had won her love—he 
had not kept it. 

He sat and looked at her—the distance of the 
room between them—with heipless despair. In 
her simple dress of black serge, relieved with 
trimmings of jet, she seemed even more beautiful 
than when he had first seen her; the sombre hue 
served to accentuate the rounded curves of throat 
and cheek, enhancing the delicacy of her com- 
plexion and the soft gold of her hair. But it was 
not this which so riveted his attention. It was 
the subtle change that had passed over her which 
now struck him with peculiar force. The artless 
gaiety which formerly had been her distinctive 
charm had vanished, and was replaced by a 
certain determination and defiance that gave a 
developed character to her lovely face. She was 
no longer a light-hearted. innocent child, but a 
being awake to the realities of life and conscious 
of her own power. 

Alma was the last to arrive. It was a trying 
ordeal for liv, but she bore herself with a dignity 
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and self-possession that impressed all present. 
She was received with extreme courtesy, but the 
greeting between the two girls was mutually 
slight and frigid. They barely touched each 
other’s fingers, and seated themselves as far 
apart as politeness allowed. 

The presence of the ladies was a considerable 
restraint on plain speaking. The object of the 
meeting was simply and primarily that the exist- 
ence of the later will should be accounted fer to 
the satisfaction of those who disputed it. It was 
especially Raymond’s object to avoid personalities. 
His account with his colleague must be settled 
afterwards, and alone. 

Raymond's apparent reluctance to do anything 
more than assert his complete ignorance of Miss 
Carruthers’ will emboldened Julius Moreton to 
work up to the question—couched, however, in 
delicate innuendo—would Raymond be willing to 
relinquish his claim on the property, since the 
later will was so evidently contracted under the 
delusions of illness ? 

Mr. Denholme apparently thought by his 
manner that, under the peculiar circumstances, 
it would be a gracious act on Raymond’s part 
to make over to his betrothed her expected 
inheritance, when, to his surprise, Raymond 
quietly but emphatically stated that, the will 
being a legal one, it was his intention to retain 
his claim. 

“Mr. Moreton will no doubt understand,” said 
he, “ that my position as partner in the firm gives 
me no other choice. A man may do as he likes 
with his own, but not with other people’s.” 

He felt Hee’s eyes fixed upon him with a look 
of incredulous scorn. Moreton, though he flushed 
slightly, replied with undisturbed equanimity— 

“Mr. Stirling has certainly spoken truly. He 
will doubtless also admit, that in the case of 
a disputed possession, a man must establish his 
right before he can honestly call it his own.” 

“7 think, Mr. Moreton,” said Raymond, facing 
his adversary now, with the first direct thrust, 
“that you will not dispute my legal right.” 

“JT do most certainly dispute it. There is no 
evidence, as far as I know, to show why Miss 
Carruthers should have revoked the document 
previously made.” 

“That is a point I think it would be wiser 
not to press,” replied Raymond significantly. 

“Tnsinuations of such a nature must be sup- 
ported by unimpeachable evidence before they can 
receive credence,” answered Julius, flashing a de- 
fiant glance at Alma, who, however, preserved a 
stony impassiveness. He knew he was treading 
on voleanic ground; but he had shown his colours, 
and must now fight it out to the death. 

The meeting broke up rather hurriedly, and 
with but little gained on either side. Mutual 


explanation had tended only to place the two 
parties on terms of open hostility. 

As soon as the signal was given Alma rose to go. 
Mr. Moreton escorted her to the carriage which 
she had retained in waiting. Mr. Denholme, with 
admirable discretion, made his adieux and also 
departed, the witnesses following. Beatrice and 
Raymond were left alone. 

They stood one on either side of the table 
looking at each other. There was no trace of 
softness or irresolution in the attitude of either, 

At last Raymond said, in a voice utterly unlike 
his usual bright tones— 

“Beatrice, may | speak to you for a few 
moments ¢” 

“Certainly, if you have anything to say,” she 
answered coldly. 

He crossed the room with rapid strides and 
held out his hand to her. She recognised at once 
that behind the desire for reconciliation there lay 
the offer of forgiveness, rather than an appeal 
for it. 

She put both her hands behind her and stood 
erect. 

“1 don’t wish to shake hands with you. Yon 
are treating papa very unfairly—you and that 
horrid, deceitful Mr. Denholme—and I| shall never 
think the same of you again.” 

He drew himself up to his full height—no 
inconsiderable stature—and there was a glitter 
in his eyes she had never seen there before. 

“My conduct towards your father can best be 
discussed between him and me. There is no 
oceasion for his danghter to decide upon it.” 

“No loyal daughter will hear unjust accusa- 
tions made against her father.” 

“Does it not occur to you that to presuppose 
accusation is to admit the possibility of offence! 
No accusation has been made.” 

“Yes, there has, or papa would not resent your 
conduct as he does.” 

“Tt is a subject I would rather not discuss.” 

“No, you never like discussing anything in 
which you don’t show up to advantage.” 

“ Don’t you think, Beatrice, that you are treat- 
ing me unfairly? You are not showing the loyalty 
which a woman should show her lover.” 

“Lover!” she exclaimed passionately, forgetting 
herself in her excitement. “I wouldn’t use such 
a word as that, Raymond, if I were you. It seems 
to me yon are anything rather than a lover. You 
never study my happiness or pleasure. You will 
never do anything I ask you. You just go your 
own way, and don’t care at all whether I am 
pleased or not ; my wishes are of no consequence. 
All you think about is yourself and your own 
studies and pursuits. Ambition has always come 
first with you, and /ove has had to take a back 
seat. No woman of any spirit can be content 
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wit that. I’m not a child to be caressed and 
petted when you feel inclined, and sent away to 
amuse myself when you don’t want me. If I 
find other interests, you can’t be surprised. In 
fact, Raymond, I may as well say at once that you 
can hold to your claim, if you like, but you mustn’t 
expect me to share your good fortune with you. 
Love is of more consequence to me than money, 
and I don’t want to be engaged to you any 
longer.” 

She stopped breathless, her whole frame quiver- 
ing with passion. She had spoken at last. All 
the bitter, brooding thougn's that had been 
seething in her heart for months had found a 
voice, and now she was—no, not sorry: he de- 
served it all, but—frightened. 

All the time she had been speaking he had 
stood quite motionless, listening. His face was 
white as death, and his lips and eyelids quivered 
with intense but repressed emotion. 

When she had finished, he quietly turned, took 
up his hat, and went out of the room without a 


word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“So, the worst has yet a wor-:e !""—BROWNING. 
THE crisis reached, Perey Dangerfield felt it pru- 
lent to make himself scarce till it became evident 
how the event would turn. Accordingly, an un- 
expected engagement called him to town, but 
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important letters, following him from Stanebridge, 
brought him back in as great a hurry as he had 
departed. 

He arrived late at night on the day of the 
reading of Miss Carruthers’ will. The rumour 
which had already reached the Park was cor- 
roborated next morning by a note from Bee 
which, however small in itself, gave Percy con- 
siderable material for reflection. 

“Tt’s an awkward business,” he said to himself, 
as he put it in the fire, “ but I suppose I must see 
her,” and with that he addressed himself to break- 
fast, the savoury smell of which reminded him 
that, whether fortune favoured or frowned on him, 
he had still an excellent appetite. 

The meal disposed of, he lit a cigar and gave 
himself up to correspondence. <A note to Beatrice 
he despatched by hand; the rest he put away 
carefully in his breast-pocket. 

About mid-day he ordered his horse and rode 
into Stanebridge. After posting his letters at the 
General, he dropped into the Club for luncheon 



































* Bending suddenly he touched her hand with his lips.”--p. 279, 
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and heard all the gossip that was going. He was 
hailed with enthusiasm as being the most likely 
man in the world to know the ins and outs of the 
affair ; but, however much he might enjoy posing 
as an authority, Dangerfield was too wary not 
to prefer gleaning information to giving it. 
Amongst other items he learned that there was 
a meeting of the disputants then being held at 
Claremont House, to which fact The Chase 
carriage, pacing up and down High Street right 
in front of the Club windows, bore evidence. 

As it was of no use presenting himself at Market 
Square, Dangerfield whiled away the time by en- 
gaging Dr. Dale in a game of billiards. 

“ Do you think the old Jady was ‘ all there’?” he 
asked casually as he took up his cue. 

“Oh, dear me, yes, sharp as a needle,” returned 
the doctor briskly ; “ but,” he added, not wishing 
to commit himself to a hasty opinion, “always 
given to strange freaks, you know. Most un- 
accountable woman !’ 

“Like the rest of her sex,” replied the other, 
with a laugh. 

“Only more so. I wouldn’t be in Stirling’s 
shoes for something. They say Miss Bee won't 
have a word to say to him, poor fellow. But ’pon 
my word, Dangertield, I do think you’re respon- 
sible, you know, for some of my lady’s airs. If | 
were Stirling, I should have picked a quarrel with 
you long ago. Ah! there goes Moreton. He 
holds his head high.” 

Dangerfield moved to the window, rather glad of 
the diversion. He did not wish to be chaffed about 
3ee just then. Julius Moreton was walking down 
High Street towards his office with rapid strides, 
and with a proud, preoccupied air that warned 
chance acquaintances not to hinder his progress. 

Dangerfield concluded his game as quickly as 
possible and, getting free of the verbose little 
doctor, made his way to Market Square. 

The senior partner was in his private room 
overlooking the courtyard. He pushed a roll of 
parchment hurriedly into a safe as Dangerfield 
entered and, pocketing the keys, rose to meet him 
with an assumption of easy unconcern. 

“ You have heard the news, I suppose ?” 

“Just. I wasn’t back from town till late last 
night. My dear fellow, I’m awfully sorry. In 
fact, I feel quite knocked over.” 

Mr. Moreton shrugged his shoulders. It was a 
matter worth consideration, what action Danger- 
field would take in the matter. If he really cared 
for Bee, it was certainly a good opportunity for 
him to turn up trumps, and if only he could 
recover the property he would be thankful to get 
rid of Stirling. He was an endless worry to him. 

“Tt is a very strange affair.” 

“Very. And it is uncommonly disagreeable for 
you. What does Stirling say about it ?” 


“He denies all knowledge of it.” 

“Tn that case he will, | should think, waive his 
claim—make it over to Miss Moreton.” 

“On the contrary, he declares his intention of 
sticking to it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Tt is a fact.” 

“ Well—I’m sorry. I think he might do the 
other thing more gracefully, especially considering 
his prospective relationship. And he must know, 
too, what reports are circulated.” 

Julius reddened, and turned over the papers on 
the table. 

“Oh, of course, rumour is busy. I suppose you 
have heard that I mean to dispute it.” 

“No!” exclaimed Dangerfield, feigning surprise, 

“T certainly do. I look upon that will as an 
abominable fraud, and I shall do my utmost to 
overthrow it.” 

“ Good gracious !” 

“T believe we shall find evidence enough to go 
upon.” 

“You are mad! A lawyer, too!” 

“ A lawyer should be qualified to give an opinion 
on such a subject,” retorted Julius, nettled. He 
began to see how the land lay. 

“Well, my dear Moreton, all I can say is, that 
[ think you are acting very foolishly. Young 
Stirling has got the whip-hand over you, and you 
had far better meet him on friendly terms. He 
is the more likely to let you down easy. He’s 
just that Sunday-school sort.” 

Julius flung back his handsome head with a 
gesture of haughty disdain. He set his teeth, and 
there was an ominous glitter in his steel-blue eyes 
as he looked at his companion. 

“T daresay I seem very much like a Job's 
comforter,” Dangerfield continued uneasily, “ but 
that is the only advice I can give you. You've 
got Miss Moreton to consider, you know.” 

“Exactly. I act in her interest. I cannot 
accept for my daughter as a gift what belongs to 
her by right.” 

Dangerfield rose abruptly, and walked to the 
window. 

“Oh, well, if you wz// be so foolish, it is no use 
my talking, but considering the man is engaged 
to Miss Beatrice, upon my word, I don’t see your 
advantage in quarrelling with him. She won't be 
much the loser that I can see, though it is an 
abominable shame. As long as she gets it some- 
how, what difference does it make ?” 

The lawyer did not choose to say that it made 
all the difference in the world to him, whether he 
or Stirling had the management of the capital; but 
he thought of the futile document locked away in 
his safe, and gnashed his teeth. 

“ You don’t know the whole of the story, Danger- 
field, so you can’t possibly judge,” he answered drily 
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Good gracious: you don’t anticipate ructions, I 
suppose 1” replied the other. “ Really, Moreton, I 
think you do Stirling an injustice. He is con- 
foundedly strait-laced, but a good sort after 
all—but there, I’m hindering you, and there is a 
little matter of business of my own I want to talk 
to you about.” 

He thought it best to divert the subject rather 
hurriedly at this point, for Moreton had risen, and 
now stood facing him with the air of one who 
means to deliver his mind. At the last clause of 
the speaker’s sentence, however, his expression 
changed to one of impatient questioning. 

“I’m so sorry to bother you at such a time, but 
I’m in difficulties to the extent of £1,500, and | 
want you to get me a loan immediately.” 

“Fifteen hundred pounds—immediately ! My 
dear fellow, the thing is impossible,” exclaimed 
the lawyer in consternation. : 

“You can raise it on the estate, surely? We 
can work it off afterwards. What about that 
mortgage you undertook to arrange for ?” 

“Oh, as to that, I’ve had several offers, but I 
think it is in the highest degree foolish, to say 
nothing of present risk. You forget I am answer- 
able to Lord Beaumont, and there is no proof to 
the contrary that your friend Lyndhurst won't 
interfere again. You remember all that unpleasant- 
ness about Hayman’s Farm.” 

“Well, I think you managed that affair splen- 
did. And as to the mortgage—if 1t comes to 
the worst, you can but Jay it on the black sheep's 
back. You can’t possibly bother Beaumont with 
business while the poor fellow’s in the clutches 
of the doctors, you know, and I want the money 
at once.” 

Moreton passed his long, slender fingers through 
his hair with a look of perplexed annoyance. He 
could not possibly advance this sum without con- 
sulting his partner, except in the way suggested. 
He could only satisfy Dangerfield’s demands by 
drawing on Lord Beanmont’s bankers, and replac- 
ing the sum by a mortgage on the property. 

Dangerfield saw his hesitation, and eagerly 
pushed forward his advantage. 

“Of course, you can arrange it all right. 
Beaumont is always satisfied with everything 


you do. Would you mind writing me a cheque 
now? Yes, I know it is after bank hours, but 


I’m off to town to-morrow, and I must settle 
this little matter first thing in the morning.” 

The proposition rather startled the lawyer, but 
alter a little more hesitation and demur on his 
part, and a little more urging on Dangerfield’s, he 
reluctantly wrote out the cheque. 

Having gained his end, Dangerfield hurriedly 
made his adieux, for he had an important engage- 
ment, and the marble clock on the mantel-piece 
Warned him that the time was drawing near. He 
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put the cheque into his }»cket-book, buttoned up 
his eoat, and with profuse thanks shook hands 
with Mr. Moreton, who responded with a forced 
cordiality, the mere ghost of his usual genial 
bonhomie. 

Having shut the door on his importunate visi 
tor, Julius Moreton returned to his papers with 
a heart full of gloomy forebodings. Everything 
seemed to be against him. So long as he had 
been able to count upon Dangerfield as a rival to 
Raymond, he had contemplated with equanimity 
the dissolution of his daughter’s engagement. 
But the position was now changed. Daugerfield 
had practically withdrawn; Raymond was in 
possession of the field. 

It was easy enough to talk about disputing the 
will, but the consciousness that he had seared his 
soul with a shameful deception made it difficult 
for him, in his calmer moments, to contemplate so 
daring a proceeding. Besides, although it seemed 
impossible that any actual proof could have come 
into their hands, both Alma and Raymond had 
covertly hinted at some knowledge of his sin. 
The humiliation which he had sutlered at Alma’s 
hands was intolerable enough. Must healso bend 
his proud neck under the yoke of his young 
colleague? It was a bitter alternative: and yet 
he could see that resistance might alike destroy 
his daughter’s prospects and be the means of his 
own ruin. 

Closing-time had run by an hour. The clerks 
had all gone, and the office was closed, when, 
rising wearily from his cogitations, he prepared 
slowly for departure. 

He was afraid to meet his danghter: he had 
gone straight away from the house, leaving her 
alone with her lover, and he dreaded the effect 
that interview might leave on her mind with 
regard to himself. But the ordeal must be faced 
sooner or later, so, making up his mind for the 
worst, he went home. Somewhat to his relief, he 
learned that Beatrice had gone out early in the 
afternoon and had not returned. Tea was served 
to him in his study, after which, remembering that 
he had overlooked certain papers that should 
have been sent off that day, he determined to 
return and despatch them. There would be time 
before the dinner-hour. 

On re-entering the office, the first thing that 
attracted his attention was a batch of letters that 
had come by the evening’s post. There was one 
on the top that bore the Paris post-mark and was 
sealed with the Beaumont crest. Seized with a 
presentiment of evil, he hurried with it to his 
private room, and, turning up the light, tore it 
open with nervous impatience. As he read it 
his face grew white, and presently it slipped 
from his fingers as he staggered to a chair and 
fell heavily into it. 
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Part of the letter read as follows : 

“ You will have learned from my brother of the 
great and marvellous improvement in my health. 
The treatment of these doctors, and the change of 
air and scene, no less than the delightful society 
which I have enjoyed here, have worked a miracle. 
[ must thank you very much for your forbearance 
in leaving me free from business worries during 
these months, but I trust when | return next week 
that I shall be able to enter fully into every 
transaction which you have undertaken for me 
during my absence. 

* My brother has, no doubt, apprised you also of 
my approaching marriage with Miss Estwick, in 
view of which we shall naturally have much to 
discuss. I have great plans for the estate in the 
future, in which my prospective brotl er-in-law, 
Lord Lyndhurst, who will accompany me on my 
return, is taking great interest. Il must, there- 
fore ask you to consider any suggestions he may 
make as to the improvement of the property as 
sanctioned by me, and to make a point ol comply- 
ing with his plans wherever it is possible.” 

This was the culminating 
stroke of ill-fortune. Fora 
few moments the lawyer sat 
gazing at the crumpled letter 
on the floor,while great drops 
of perspiration stood on his 
forehead. 

But presently a 
wrathful red overspread the 
pallor of his face. 

He sprang to his feet with 
invective his 


wave of 


a_ fierce 
lips 

“That cheque! The 
scoundrel ! He knew of 
this all the time. I must 
get it stopped or I am a 
ruined man.” 

It then close upon 
eight o’clock. If he could 
see Dangerfield and get the 
cheque from him, it would 


on 


was 


serve his purpose best. He 
would go at once to the 
Park. Hurriedly making 


all safe, he rushed out, pro- 
cured a cab, and drove as 
far as the gates. Dismissing 
it, he walked quickly up the 
carriage-drive The house 
was in semi-darkness. The 
tardy footman who answered 
his summons told him that 


Mr. Dangerfield was away. aS 
He had gone that after 
noon 


‘He staggered to a chair and fell heavily into it,”"—p 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ Of sweet came sour, of day came night, 
Of long desire came brief delight.” 

SWINBURNE, 

WHEN, after some moments of petritied surprise, 

Beatrice realised that Raymond was really gone 

her first feeling was that of horror and dismay at 

her own impetuous outburst. It was as if she 

had struck a child some defenceless dumb 

creature. The closing of the hall-door sent a 

chill through her whole being. In that moment 

she would have given worlds to recall him, even 

though he had come only to denounce and 
upbraid. 

But the longing was only momentary—a last 

spark, so to speak, from the dying embers of 


or 


a love, 
so she told herself, now quenched by his coldness, 


the warm love she had once felt for him 
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Almost immediately came the reflection, “Since 
he could so quietly accept his dismissal, he must 
be glad of his freedom’ —as glad as she was. 

He had not attempted to excuse himself— 
Raymond was the soul of honour—therefore her 
reproa shes were just. It was well that she had 
broken the bond which had become irksome to each. 

Searcely was her old lover out of the house 
when her maid brought her a note in a hand- 
writing she knew. It was not unexpected, yet 
her cheeks reddened as she read it and her heart 
beat tumultuously and fast. It was from Percy 
Dangerfield, asking her to meet him that same 
a certain wood on the outskirts of 


ifternoon ir 
Lord Beaumont’s property—a place well known to 
them both. Indeed, Dangertield had given her, 
n a playful moment, a key to a private entrance 
to the plantation, the possession of which enabled 
her to meet him there without incurring the like- 
lihood of observation. 

An hour later, and Beatrice was out on the 
common, walking at a brisk pace in the direction 
of Stanebridge Park. It was a soft, clear after- 
noon in early April. The trees were beginning 
to put on their green, and there was just that 
balminess in the breeze, that stirring of melody 
in the air that makes the springtime so sugges- 
tive a season to those whose hearts are in touch 
with the subtle and sweet influences of Nature. 

It might have been that the manifold voices of 
Nature’s love-dawn struck some responsive chord 
in the innermost heart of the girl, for as she 
walked her step was buoyant, and her face 
eloquent with anticipation. The tension and 
trouble of the past two days had indeed been 
great, but it was over now, and she was a free 
creature, with a world of possibilities before her. 
The curtain had but just fallen on one act, and 
it was already rising on another. Though all had 
seemed against her, one at least was true, and 
ber heart went out as it never had before in 
response to the devotion which had outlived so 
Inany reverses 

Her cheeks 
hurried on Every 


clowed with excitement as she 
step of the way was familiar 
to her, and though by the time she reached the 
wood she had traversed at least two miles the 
distance seemed as nothing. 

ate, she entered the plantation, 
making her way along the sodden pathway, damp 


Unfastening the g 


with the humid rains of spring, till she came upon 
i narrow beaten track, where, pushing aside the 
interlacing branches, she was soon lost to sight 
amongst the delicate green undergrowth. 

She reached at last a cleared space, and here 
she paused, expecting to have seen some sign of 
Dangerfield ; but evidently she was first at the 
trysting-place 
She listened, but no sound of fouvtsteps met her 
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ear—no sound, indeed, but the many voices of the 
wood. A little tired with her quick walk, she 
stood leaning for rest against the gnarled trunk 
of a tree in an attitude of unstudied grace—a 
charming central figure, to which a vista of pale 
virginal green formed an exquisite background. 
A shaft of light, penetrating the latticed roof of 
budding branches, fell slantwise upon her uplifted 
face, deepening the soft warm red of lips and 
cheeks, and investing with the glory of a halo the 
rippling masses of gold hair that the closely fitting 
velvet cap she wore did little to conceal. 

It was small wonder that Percy Dangerfield, 
coming suddenly upon her, was surprised into 
fresh admiration of her beauty. What a witchery 
there was about this fair dainty creature! How 
he chafed under the inexorable fate that held 
them apart ! 

She started on the instant of his appearance 
and made one step towards him. There was in 
her manner no trace of the playful hauteur 
the capricious reserve to which he had grown ac- 
customed. She was no longer the self-possessed 
young lady ; she was simply a sweet shy girl. 

His heart leaped up within him as he hurried to 
meet her, for in that moment he knew his triumph 
complete. For months he had been content with 
the part she had allotted him—that merely of 
following in her train, of serving her with the 
service of a faithful but rejected lover. He had 
submitted, though often with secret impatience, 
to be kept under the control of her imperious 
will, allowing her to believe that she was main- 
taining her position of supremacy. He had 
soothed her scruples with the incense of a homage 
that showed itself, not in words, but in looks and 
acts; and she, blinded by the flattery of it, had 
failed to perceive the gain on his side. Now, the 
last poor fence surmounted, they stood face to 
face. He was conqueror, and though it was but 
an empty and profitless victory he was not going 
to forego the pleasure of his hardwon triumph. 

So, yielding to the impulse of the moment, he 
moved quickly towards her. 

For a moment they looked questioningly into 
each other's eyes, then, reckless of consequences, 
he caught her in his arms and kissed her with 
unrestrained passion. Conscience, not yet wholly 
silenced, smote him sternly, it is true, but he paid 
little heed. To have resisted such a temptation 
was more than Dangerfield was capable of. He 
tried to satisfy himself with the reflection that, 
since he must of necessity inflict pain, it was 
more merciful on his part to administer an anzs- 
thetic first. 

It was not the wisest course he could have 
adopted, as he saw for himself at once. Beatrice, 
trembling with responsive feeling, clung to him 
with the happy confidence of a child. 
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“Oh, Perey,” she said, “I am so glad you have 
come back. You don’t know what a dreadful 
time it has been.” 

* My darling,” he answered, leading her to a 
stone bench close at hand. They had often sat 
there together before, though never as now with 
his arm about her waist. “ You must tell me all 
about this dreadful affair. I don't think I[ quite 
understand it.” 

She described in her own impetuous language 
The 
diversion gave him time in which to review his 
position. 


the details of the previous day’s event. 


‘IT am afraid,” he said, as she stopped to take 
breath, “that this will make a great difference.” 

“Of course it will, dear, unless papa can get 
the property back. But it is not that I feel so 
much, for, after all, Aunt Judith has only done 
what she often threatened she would. It is 
Raymond’s conduct that seems so dreadtul.” 


“There is no chance then of his——making it 
over to you ?” 
“No. I quite believe he intends to keep it ; but, 


worse than that, he began making insinuations 
before everybody this afternoon about papa's 
character. I’m sure I don’t know what he meant, 
but I could see by papa’s face that it was some- 
thing very dreadful.” 

Dangerfield, not knowing what to say, contented 
himself with looking sympathetic. 

“T think,” she continued in a low, breathless 
tone, “it was that which finished matters at last, 
though I can see now that it has really been all 
over between us for a long time past. You 
warned me—do you remember /—that I might find 
it amistake, and so it was. Even had he cared for 
me twice as much as he did, I could never marry 
a man who had cast a slur on my father’s honour.” 

“Good gracious, Bee!” he exclaimed in startled 
tones, “ you ’re not going to give him up?” 

She looked surprised. 

“IT have given him up,” she answered proudly. 
“Do you think I should be sitting here with 
you so?” And she flung her arm about his neck. 
“Do you think I would have let you kiss me if I 
were not free? Perey, you should have known 
me better.” 

It was an awkward situation. 
disillusion her. 


How was he to 
With that soft clinging pressure 
of her confiding caress, her sweet, reproachful face 
so close to his that her hair touched his cheek, 
how was he to tell her that the game was played 
out ? that, since she was now a portionless girl 
instead of an heiress, there could be no further 
question of love between them ! 

He stroked her blonde hair soothingly, but with 
many an inward qualm. 

“ Darling,” he said after a pause, “it’s exactly 
like your sweet unworldliness P 
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“ 


Unworldliness !” she broke in impetuously, 
“T told Aunt Judith once that I did not care who 
she left her money to, and now I am going to 
stand by it. I said I would marry the man J 
loved, and no one I would not marry 
Reymond for all the wealth of the world !” 

“You may say so now, Bee, but you will think 
differently some day.” 

“What do you mean?” She withdrew her 
arm quickly, looking him full in the face with 
keen questioning. 


else. 


It struck her as curious, that, instead of receiving 
her announcement with delight, all his ardour 
seemed to have evaporated. 

“T mean, dear, that you must not make such a 
sacrifice of all your prospects.” 

“It’s not a sacrifice. 
I only want to be happy.’ 

* Exactly ; and you could not be happy without 
it, could you iy 

“Yes, I could,” she said, a defiant gleam spring- 
ing into her eyes, as she still scanned him steadily, 

He, leaning forward, intent on the examination 

of a stone he had rolled over with his foot, did 
uot notice her expression. 
[ don’t think you quite realise the position, 
Bee,” he answered cautiously. “You are » 
entirely in his hands. I believe he has it in his 
power to render you penniless any day; and if 
you refuse to marry him you are throwing away 
your only chance.” 

“You are going too far, Percy. You forget I 
have a father,” she exclaimed haughtily. 

“Yes, darling; but—well, if you must have 
the truth, there are a few accounts to be settled 
between them which won’t be exactly to your 
father’s advantage.” 

“Do speak plainly, Perey What is all this 
mystery ? What am I to understand? Are you 
speaking against my father, too 4” 

“My dear child, no. I think Stirling is much 
too strait-laced, but your father has certainly 
been indiscreet.” 

For a few moments Bee sat perfectly motionless, 
with hands clasped on her knee. Dangerfield 
surveyed her under half-closed eyelids. 

“You see, dear, how unwise it would be to 
break with him,” he ventured, after a pause. 

She turned on him suddenly with flaming eyes 
and cheeks. The rapid transformation startled 
him into fresh admiration, not unmixed with 
awe. 


I don’t want the money, 


“ 


“Ts that all the advice you have to give me— 
you, who have professed to love me: you, who 
have never let slip an opportunity of reviling my 
lover; you, who have tried to gain my love, 
only to throw it back in my face-——” 

“ Beatrice, darling 


“No, no, don’t touch me. I don’t believe in 
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vour love for me. You are as false as the 
rest-—” 

“T do love you, Beatrice.” 

“Do you?” She moved a step nearer, a look 
of hope illuminating her changeful face. He held 
out his hand. She hesitated, but did not take it. 
“And yet you would have me marry him?” 
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dream, but—we could never be happy on a 
miserable little pittance of five or six hundred a 
year. We have neither of us been used to it, 
and——-” 

There was no need for him to say any more. 
She understood at last. She flung herself away 
from him—he did not attempt to detain her. 














¥Cc: 





“* You must tell me all about 


“For your own sake, dearest,” he murmured. 

“ But—but—if you really love me 

“Ido love you—but—it’s madness to think of 
it. We must forget each other, Bee. We could 
never be married.” 

“Why not ?” she demanded in a low, breathless 
whisper 

“Because.” he answered, drawing her to him 
with a soothing caress, “* because I am not in a 
position. I may never be master here, and I’ve 
only a small income of my own, as you know. 
[ couldn’t ask you to share poverty with me.” 

[f he thought to discourage her by any such 
attempt at pathos, he was mistaken. 

“Do you think I should care for that? We 
should have’ enough to live on. Oh, Percy, 
dear, if you love me, I’ll never give you up.” 

With her hand in his, she looked up searchingly 
He met her eyes with a look half- 
curious, half-apologetic. 

“My dear little Bee, it has been a delicious 


into his face. 
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“You have taken a coward’s advantage of me,” 
she gasped, in an indignation almost too burning 
for words. “But if it is any pleasure to you to 
know it, the shame of this will cling to me till my 
dying day.” 

So saying, she turned, blind with passion, and 
darted towards the path by which she had come. 
Pushing her way through the tangled under- 
growth, careless of the briars and nettles that 
stung and pricked her as she brushed them aside, 
she stood at last breathless and alone on the 
outskirts of the wood. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“One friend in that path shall be.” 

BROWNING. 
Ir was dark when Beatrice reached home. She let 
herself in with the latch-key, and rushed up to her 
own room, dreading lest her father or the servants 
should discover her dishevelled condition. But 
she dared not linger there. No one must guess 
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what had happened, so, having hastily made her 
tuilette, she descended to the dining-room where 
dinner was ready laid, and, ringing the bell, in- 
quired for her father. To her surprise, she 
learned that he had left the house again after 
tea, and had not returned. 

She waited dinner for an hour or more. Mr. 
Moreton did not appear. His absence was at 
first a great relief to her. With that burning 
indignation in her heart it was difficult to appear 
calm and unconcerned; indeed, the hot crimson 
flush that still dyed her cheeks told its own tale. 
ut as the evening wore on, and still he did not 
come, she began to grow nervous and anxious. 
What could have happened to him ? 

Hour after hour went by. Finally she sent a 
messenger to Market Square, who returned with 
the information that the oftice was closed and 
no one was there. 

The intelligence filled her with strange and 
unwonted forebodings. It was quite unlike her 
father to have gone out in this manner without 
leaving any message. Had he not intended to 
dine at home he would certainly have said so. 
What could have delayed him ? 

Any other night she would in any such anxiety 
or perplexity have sent at once to Raymond. 
To-night she could not do so. Only that day she 
had dismissed him with passionate and disdainful 
reproaches. During those lonely hours she realised 
to the full how completely she ‘had severed herself 
trom any claim on his sympathy and help. 

Anxiously she waited tilf night came. During 
the last few hours she had been learning many 
things concerning her father’s reputation, which 
(however indignantly she might repudiate them) 
had left their impression on her mind. Now her 
quick instinct told her that, under the circum- 
stances, nothing would be more likely to create 
a scandal than for any rumour to come abroad of 
his unexpected absence from home. So she would 
not allow further inquiries to be made. If all 
were right, she would hear the reason in due time. 
If, on the contrary, anything had gone wrong—she 
hardly liked, even in her own mind, to clothe her 
dread in more definite form—she must not be the 
first to raise the cry. 

At the usual hour she dismissed the household 
to bed, leaving the lights burning and a meal 
spread, as though expecting his late return. She 
herself retired to her room, but not to rest. Hour 
after hour she crouched over the fire, going over in 
her mind every incident of that eventful day. At 
last, worn out with passion, anxiety and fatigue, 
she dropped off to sleep in her chair. 

In the grey dawn she woke suddenly with a 
start, hearing the rumble of carriage-wheels and 
the slow pacing of horses’ feet. They seemed to 
stup just outside. The next moment there was a 


loud peal of the bell. She rushed down-stairs and 
flung open the hall door. There, in the indisting, 
light, stood the Park brougham, and at the foot 
of the steps she recognised the old game-keeper, 

“The master ’ave met with an accident, m'p, 
We’ve brought ‘im ‘ome,” he mumbled—by 
Beatrice scarcely needed the explanation. 

“Ts he——alive?” she exclaimed in a breathless 
whisper, seizing the man by the arm. 

“Bless you, yes, mm. Don't you be afeard.” 
he replied, shrinking a little from the grasp of her 
small cold hand. In her dark fur-lined cloak 
(which she had wrapped round her for warmth), 
her face pale with watching, her fair hair floating 
about her shoulders, her bright tearless eyes 
piercing the gloom, she looked more like a spirit 
than a human being. 

She drew her breath quickly, with a gasp of 
relief. In that moment all the woman awoke in 
her. Not a ery escaped her lips as the servants, 
who were already lifting their helpless burden, 
bore him into the house. She who had shown 
so little thought and sympathy in her aunts ill- 
ness seemed now in the critical moment of need 
to have developed capabilities beyond her years. 

When everything that was possible had been 
done pending the arrival of the doctor, Beatrice 
anxiously interrogated the old game-keeper. He 
was able to tell her nothing beyond the fact that 
Mr. Moreton had gone to the Park on the pre 
vious evening to see Mr. Dangerfield, and early 
in the morning had been found lying in the 
shrubbery near one of the entrance gates, bruised 
and stunned, but apparently sound in limb 
He had sustained a severe blow on the head, 
probably the result of his fall. Beyond this, in 
spite of diligent after-inquiry, no one was alde to 
throw further light on the subject. 

The true facts of the case never transpired. On 
hearing of Dangerfield’s flight, Moreton’s first 
thought was to return immediately to the office 
and issue a notice to the Bank to stop the payment 
of the cheque, but as he was hurrying down the 
drive he came suddenly into collision with a dark 
figure. Springing back, the two men glared at one 
another. It was Dangerfield, who was coming 
up by a circuitous path from his interview with 
3eatrice. The servants at the Park believed him 
to have already departed, his valet having left 
with the luggage early in the afternoon, but in 
reality his appointments had kept him until later. 

The sudden meeting was not anticipated by 
either. For a moment both were too much 





surprised to speak, but Moreton, soon recovering 
himself, burst out with all the impetuosity of his 
fiery spirit into hot denunciations of his false 
friend. At first Dangerfield tried to appease his 
wrath, but finally, stung by the well-deserved 
reproaches heaped on him, he, too, struck fire 
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Fierce words and threats were bandied between 
them, till, blind with fury, Moreton struck the 
other full in the face, when Dangerfield, thoroughly 
roused, dealt Moreton a blow which caused him 
to reel and fall heavily to the ground, striking his 
head against one of the pillars of the entrance 
gate. Seized with remorse, Dangerfield bent over 
his adversary. but imagining his injuries to be 
slight, he resolved to leave him to his fate, and 
take advantage of the opportunity to make good 
his escape. He was never seen again in Stane- 
bridge. 

The news of the accident reached Raymond as 
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wished to know the doctor’s opinion. He had 
not asked for anyone. 

“You can tell him I shall be down soon, if he’ll 
wait,” said the doctor, seeing her hesitation. 
Beatrice returned to the bedside with assumed 
calmness. Every nerve in her body was tingling 
with excitement, but she would have died rather 
than betray it. ‘The world would know soon 





“Mr. Moreton had been found bruised and stunned.”—p. 288. 


he sat that morning, haggard, weary, and out of 
heart, before an almost untasted breakfast. The 
shock of the catastrophe roused all his latent 
energy. Rising hastily from the table, he rushed 
round to Claremont House in time to interview 
the doctor concerning his partner's condition. 
Beatrice was with the patient when a message 
came that Raymond was in the house. She 
turned very pale, and for the first time seemed to 
lose her self-command. 

“Did he ask to see me?” she inquired of the 
maid in quick, nervous tones. 

Dr. Dale gave her a glance of curious scrutiny 
as she put the question. 

The cautious maid replied that Mr. Stirling 
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enough the story of her broken engagement, but 
no one should guess how deeply she was suffering. 

Meanwhile, Raymond, hardly less excited, waited 
below. Would Beatrice come to him? Her bitter 
words of yesterday still rang in his ears. They 
were so stamped on his heart it seemed as if 
nothing could erase them. Nor was the sting of her 
reproaches any less sharp because of a conscious- 
ness that they contained some measure of truth. 
The blow that had fallen so unexpectedly upon him 
had shattered that outer wall of self-complacency 
which is almost inevitable to strong natures, and 
revealed to his astonished view much that before 
he had failed to understand. 

Yet, however great the fault on his side, in 
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intention at least he was blameless, and until she 
could recognise this he could not imtrude himself 
upon her. She had taken the initiative, and now 
the first advances towards reconciliation 
come from her. Surely at such a moment as this 
mistrust and misunderstanding would vanish, and 
she would come to him, if not with the old love, 
it least with the old confidence? His heart sank 
when, after waiting twenty minutes, the door 
opened and the doctor bustled in. 

The report was not favourable. Mr. Moreton 
had sustained a severe fracture of the skull, which, 
together with exposure to the night air, and 
probably mental anxiety, had resulted in a con- 
dition of nervous excitement that threatened to 
culminate in brain fever. ; 

Raymond was horrified. It was worse than he 
had anticipated. But he had little time for 
sentimental cogitations. The responsibilities of 
the firm now devolved entirely on him, and this, 
in the present condition of affairs, was no slight 
matter. 

Already late, he left the house in the doctor's 
conipany, and hurried to Market Square. Arrived 
there, he found everything in commotion. The 
place was besieged by people eager to know 
particulars of Mr. Moreton’s accident.  Self- 
interest rather than sympathy was the motive in 
many eases. The crash had come. Public opinion 
had been going against Moreton for many days 
past, and now a false report went round that, 
overwhelmed with difficulties, he had attempted 
suicide. 

All that day Raymond scarcely left the office. 
Inquiries both personally and by letter crowded 
in upon him. Many demanded the repayment 
of their investments. To his dismay Raymond, 
on investigation, discovered that the financial 
condition of the firm made it impossible to meet 
these unexpected demands. 

In this dilemma a friend came to his assistance, 
none other than Canon Lethcourt. A _ strong 
sympathy had from the first existed between the 
two men, though they had been thrown but little 
into close companionship. The fact that Paul 
Lethecourt believed Raymond to be his rival in 
Alma’s affections made him none the less desirous 
of serving him. Just at the very moment when 
the junior partner felt ready to sink under the 
accumulating weight of anxieties he felt his hand 
grasped with strong brotherly pressure, while 
words of manly sympathy and encouragement put 
fresh heart into him. But Lethcourt was not 
content to show his friendship by mere words. 
His confidence in Raymond’s integrity was ab- 
solute, and he proved it by at once requesting his 
bankers to honour cheques on his account. His 
generosity thus relieved Raymond from imme- 
diate pressure, while his staunch declaration of 
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confidence acted as by magic in quieting the 
apprehensious of the clients of the firm. 

But all this was later ; and in the meantime his 
friendship was to be put to the test in a way that 
touched him far more deeply. 

In the midst of the confusion and anxieties of 
that day Raymond had not forgotten Alma. He 
was just trying to scribble a hasty note to her 
when Paul Lethcourt came in. This inspired him 
with a bright idea, and, quite unsuspicious of the 
favour he was soliciting, he asked Lethcourt to 
call at The Chase and give Alma particulars of al] 
that had happened. 

“ Will you also tell her, please,” he added quietly 
as they shook hands at parting, “that it is all over 
between Beatrice and me.” 

The words were simple enough, but Lethcourt 
felt his heart leap into his throat. 

“Ts——that a fact ?” he gasped. 

“Yes; but——tell Alma she must not think 
unkindly of her. Perhaps | am as much to be 
blamed as anyone for what has happened.” It 
cost him an intense effort to say this. Raymond 
was not a man who loved to talk out his heart- 
troubles, but he fe]t some explanation was due. 

Lethcourt pressed his hand in silence. He was 
in no mood to offer wordy sympathy, and he 
guessed instinctively that his friend could ill 
bear to receive it. 

Alma had just come in from a walk in the 
grounds when he reached The Chase that after- 
noon. She had thrown aside her hat and cloak, 
and poured herself a cup of tea, when, glancing at 
the window—as, indeed, she had been doing more or 
less all day in expectation of Raymond—she caught 
sight of Lethcourt coming up the drive. Her 
heart began to throb unpleasantly fast in anticipa- 
tion of the meeting, yet she was not surprised 
that he had come. No doubt he had heard of the 
trouble that had come upon her, and was desirous 
of offering his sympathy. 

She reseated herself and tried to look composed, 
but no sooner was he in the room than all personal 
thoughts took flight. She divined instantly by 
his face that something had happened. 

She sprang up to meet him, her eyes searching 
his questioningly. 

“ You will forgive my intrusion, I am sure, Miss 
Rivers. I have been asked to bring you tidings. You 
have perhaps not heard of Mr. Moreton’s accident.” 

Alma had heard nothing. News of any kind 
always reached that decorous household slowly. 

They sat down opposite to one another, and he 
told her briefly of what had occurred. 

“And Beatrice? How is she? How does she 
bear it ?” was her first eager question. 

“Wonderfully. I saw the doctor just 
He said ‘She seems transformed ; I did not think 
she had so much in her.’” 
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He was glad of an opportunity of saying this 
much for Keatrice. It was natural that Alma 
should judge her somewhat harshly. 

He went on talking rapidly and nervously, 

trying all the while to gather courage to deliver 
Raymond’s message. How difficult it was to speak 
the words that might, mean so much for both of 
them! As he watched her sitting there before 
him, her hands folded on her lap, her grave eyes 
fixed on his face, the temptation was strong to 
leave her in her ignorance. 
_ Woen at last he forced himself to say them he 
would not look at her; but he seemed to feel in 
every nerve of his own body the tingling sensation 
of a blush and the quick-drawn breath denoting a 
surprise that yet was not a surprise. 

He delivered the message abruptly and then 
stopped. Alma, too, sat speechless. The cat on 
the hearth-rug stretched itself and purred, the 
clock ticked, and the coals shifted ; for the rest 
there was mute suspense. 

At length Alma spoke. 

“And what of Mr. Dangerfield ? ” 

“ Dangertield—like the coward that he is—has 
bolted.’ 

“What! And left her— 

“It is true. He deserted lier, I believe, directly 
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the catastrophe occurred. No one knows where 
he is now, but I think we shall not soon hear of 
him again.” 

And then he told her in outline of the altered 
circumstances which had occasioned Dangerfield’s 
flight, and of the base manner in which he had 
treated his friend. 

She listened with breathless interest, but with 
one thought only uppermust in her mind. When 
he had finished speaking the thought found utter- 
ance. 

“Mr. Lethcourt,” she said, rising suldenly and 
holding out her hand, “if this is so, there is yet 
hope for Raymond. Now that she is so utterly 
alone she will recognise his worth, and will turn 
to him again. We must do what we can to heal 
this breach. You will help me, will you not?” 

He pressed her hand in a convulsive grasp. “ You 
make me feel ashamed. You will really do this?” 

She met his earnest gaze unflinchingly. 

“ A thousand times--yes.” 

He tried to sneak, but could not, for a lump 
rose in his throat and checked speech, but the 
sudden light that sprang up in his eyes gave an 
answer easy to interpret— 

“God bless you, Alma!” 

(To be continued.) 
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+. 
“He ordained twelve, that they should be with Him, and that He might send them forth to preach.”—St. Mark iii. 14. 


’ 0 His service He ordained 
93 iy Those first heral ls of His name, 


“ 


\ To declare His Kingdom’s coming, 


~ 


Heal the sick, the blind, the lame: 
3ut another call, and higher, 

Should give all their service worth ; 
To “be with Him” He ordained them, 


Then, “ that He might send them forth 


So He calls us to be with Him, 
Whatsoe’er our service be, 

Drawing ever from His fulness, 
testing in His sympathy ; 

And that with our earthly calling 
We may each be satisfied, 

This the sweet command He gives us: 


“Therein with J/im to abide.” 


Is our work the work of patience, 
Faith and hope severely tried ? 
Hear Him bid us suffer “ with Him,” 

“ With Him” to be glorified : 


In the darkest hour of trouble, 
Night of our Gethsemane, 
Is it not enough to hear Him 
Pleading, “ Wilt thou watch with Me?” 


Are we called to see our dearest, 
Brightness of our earthly way, 

Pass beyond our mortal vision? 
Oh! how blest to hear Him say : 

Not alone He'll bring them “ with Him, 
That we may not hopeless weep ; 

But we're now “ with Him together.” 


Those who wake and those who sleep. 


With Thee crucified. Lord Jesns, 
Who hast loved us to the death : 
Risen with Thee, walking with Thee, 
As did saints of old, * by faith :” 

Waiting with Thee the fulfilment 
Of the longing of Thy heart, 

That we may behold Thy glory, 
And be with Thee where Thou art. 


ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD, 


































BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“Then Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him, saying, Be it far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto Thee.” 
(St. MATTHEW xvi. 22.) 


HIS is a remarkable inci- 
dent. It is true to the 
character of Peter, who 
was bold, impulsive, and 
outspoken. None of the 
other disciples would 
have dared to take such 
a liberty with their 
Master. It is also cha- 
racteristic, that 

should have used the most forcible language of 

which he was capuble, to express a reproof into 
which he put the whole passion of his soul. This 
language must have been his native Aramaic. The 
expletive, instead of being introduced into the 

Gospel in its original form—as the Evangelists 

were careful to do in regard to some especially 

significant Aramaic words, such as 7'alitha cumi, 

Ephphatha, ete.—-was translated into its nearest 

Greek equivalent, which in our Authorised Ver- 

sion has been rendered, “ Be it far from Thee.” 
Our Lord was conversing perhaps in Greek ; 

for the place where He and His disciples were 
sojourning was Czsarea Philippi, where there 
was a Greek colony—which had introduced 
its language and worship into the spot, and 
called it Banias, after the Pan. 

Throughout the Holy Land various languages 

Greek was the polite language, and 

to a large extent superseded the vernacular ; 

while Hebrew was spoken by the Jews. In all 
likelihood Jesus used the Greek language in 
expounding to His disciples, during this crisis in 

His life, what the nature of His destiny was to be ; 

how He had to go up to Jeruszlem and there be 
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reviled and persecuted, and finally put to death 
in the most painful,and shameful manner. So 
startling was the revelation, so utterly different 
from what Peter had expected, that he was put 
off his guard, and instinctively stretched out his 
hand to seize hold of his Master, as if he would 
forcibly withdraw Him from such an unworthy 
fate. He fell back on the emphatic vernacular 
with which he was most familiar, and in it rebuked 
his Lord. 

It was a strange spot in which to receive sucha 
revelation of sorrow and suffering. Of all places 
in the Holy Land, Banias is, by common consent, 
the fairest. It is compared by Dean Stanley to 
the Italian Tivoli, hid among the purple Sabine 
hills in the neighbourhood of Rome, with its grey 
rocks and falling waters and universal verdure. 
Banias is the cradle of the infant Jordan, and 
round it are gathered, as if in tribute, some of the 
loveliest things in Nature. ‘The oleanders of the 
East and the hawthorns of the West weave their 
scarlet and snowy garlands over it. The young 
stream is hushed by the musical lullaby of many 
waters. It is a place bright with the laugh of 
flashing torrents, the sparkle of sunshine on the 
quivering leaves, and the gay dance of cool shadows 
Hitting over the greensward. The spot was dedi- 
cated by the old Greek emigrants to Pan, the 
sunny god of Nature in its most beautiful and 
joyous aspect. Niches with inscriptions in his 
honour were carved out of the rock, and the 
whole place seemed to be conscious of his happy 
presence. Travellers, oppressed by the long 
aridity of the stony hillsides over which they had 
passed, felt the refreshment of the living waters 




















and the tender foliage; and even the weary 
beasts of burden yielded with a sigh of content- 
ment to the soothing spell of the bright oasis in 
the desert. It was so fascinating a spot that one 
could form dreams of the beauty and the poetry 
of the world there for ever ; and I well remember 
with what reluctance I tore myself away from its 
enchantment. 

The god worshipped at Banias, as I have said, 
was the impersonation of all that was loveliest 
and happiest in the world. He was placed there 
as the presiding genius of the place, the repre- 
sentative of all the gods of Olympus. And we 
know how those gods were regarded by their 
votaries. The Greeks conceived their divinities 
to be placid beings, sunk-in immortal repose, 
beyond the deep blue sky. They were always 
pictured by the poets as free from sorrow, leading 
tranquil lives, unruffied by any care, satisfied 
with their own glory, “haunting that lucid inter- 
space of world and world” where no sound of 
human sorrow could mount up to mar their ever- 
lasting calm. Or, if they did occasionally visit 
our woe-stricken world, they came down to it only 
as visitors bent upon selfish amusement, or agree- 
able adventure, undertaking, but only in sport, 
our human tasks, and altogether untouched by the 
burden of our woe. The beautiful Pantheism of 
the Greek religion, worshipped at Banias, seemed 
altogether aloof from the deeper and sadder 
experiences of human life. It had nothing akin 
to sympathy with sorrow. It was a selfish enjoy- 
ment, an wzsthetic charm. And like the gods 
whom they worshipped were their votaries. ‘They 
loved their life and cherished it by every 
means in their power. They loved all beautiful 
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things, and strove to give them an immortal 
permanence in their art and poetry. They lived 
in the lap of Nature. Enjoyment of the senses, 
of the intellect, and of the imagination was their 
highest conception of life. 

And yet it was in this place, consecrated to the 
happy spirit of the world—to gods that loved 
pleasure and knew no woe, surrounded by the 
most beautiful and delightful objects of Nature— 
it was in this spot that Jesus for the first time 
gave the revelation of Himself as the sutfering 
Messiah—the Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Here He first displayed the Cross, 
and showed that His life was to be one long 
avenue of sorrow, ascending up to Je.usalem to 
that Cross. What a different revelation was this 
of God from that which human imagination had 
formerly pictured of its divinities : a God stooping, 
suffering, dying! Such a conception seemed to 
the human mind impossible. Such a conception 
seemed altogether alien from the associations of 
the spot. No wonder that Peter should shrink 
from it as incredible. His mind could not take 
in such a contradictory idea as that of a suffering 
Redeemer. All that he had been told of this great 
3eing whom the world expected was concerned 
only with glory, and triumph, and joy. And 
therefore, if his Master was truly—-as he was begin- 
ning in a dim, vague way to recognise—the Son of 
the living God, it was not possible that He could 
be subjected to such indignities and sufferings 
as Jesus had foretold. 

The idea which the Jews had of their Messiah 
was that He should restore the kingdom to Israel 
—that He should bring back the glories of 
Solomon’s reign. The Jews of our Saviour’s time 
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THE QUIVER. 








expected that the Messiah would come to help 
them throw off the hated yoke, to 
assert their national independence, and to give 
to the Jews the pre-eminence in the political 
affairs of the world to which, as God’s covenant 
people, they thought themselves entitled. And 
this expectation of the advent of a_ royal 
Messiah was the occasion of many a counterfeit 
Messiah rising up, and endeavouring to fulfil 
the hopes that were cherished regarding Him, 
by leading the people to revolt and bloodshed. 
The disciples themselves, carried away by the 
popular were actually dreaming 
dreams and cherishing hopes regarding the high 
positions they hoped to occupy when their Master 
His kingdom. 
They were continually contending which of them 
should be greatest in that kingdom ; and Salome, 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee, actually came 
on one occasion to ask Jesus that her two sons 
might sit the one on the right hand and the other 
on the left in His kingdom. We can understand 
therefore how congenial Christ’s pro 
phetic discourse to them at Caesarea Philippi regard- 
ing the Charch to be built upon the rock of His 
faith, against which the gates of Hell could not 
prevail: and the Kingdom of Heaven whose key 
was to be entrusted to Peter as the representative 


Roman 


Cc ceptions, 


should eome into possession of 


would be 





A place bright with the laughter of flashing 


torrents.”—p. 292. 
of his brethren, for the purpose of opening it to 
mankind. All these hints regarding the glories of 
His future life were interpreted by them literally, 
and were in entire accordance with their precon- 
ceptions ; they only confirmed their previous 
notions of His greatness. 

But when almost in the same breath He pro- 
ceeded to unfold the sufferings and indignities 
through which this glory was to be achieved, a 


deep revulsion of feeling took place in their 
minds. We do not ‘suppose that Peter was the 


only one who felt it; though in his forward, 
impulsive way he was the only one to give 
expression to it: “ Be it far from Thee, Lord: this 
shall not happen unto Thee.” His rebuke was the 
instinctive. protest, not only of his own heart, but 
also of the hearts of his fellow-disciples. Their 
very loyalty to their Lord demanded such an 
utterance from them. It was not merely from 
lack of spiritual insight that they could not take 
in the idea of His coming Passion ; it was owing to 
the fervour of their love, which had taken hold of 
every fibre of their being. It is difficult therefore 
to understand why Peter’s natural spontaneous 
exclamation of loyalty should have drawn from 
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our Lord such a severe denunciation. It could 
not have been because He regarded it as the 
expression of Peter’s own mind; but because He 
knew that behind it there was a sinister influence 
that was making Peter its instrument and mouth- 
piece. Our Lord said that Peter’s 
fession of faith was not a conclusion come to by 
his own unaided powers, but was wholly due to 
the inspiration of God. Flesh and blood had not 
revealed it to him, but the Father in Heaven. 
And so, in like manner, on the other hand, the 
utterance of Peter, which was the anti-climax of 
his confession of faith, Jesus recognised to be, not 
his own native idea, but solely the expression of 
the Power of Evil, entering into him and making 
him for the moment for its own wicked 
purpose. Satan’s endeavour was always to 
imitate the plan of God, and to subvert it by 
a base counterfeit ; and as God’s Spirit had in- 
spired Peter to utter a noble truth, so the Spirit 
of Evil now inspired him to utter a mean falsehood. 
And therefore put aside the human 
personality of Peter altogether, and addressed 
Himself directly to the Evil Power—“ Get thee 
behind Me, Satan: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 

The incident vividly recalled the first temptation. 
How different were the two scenes: the arid, 
leafless wilderness of Juda, where there was 
no sound of water or shadow of tree, the most 
desolate, forsaken spot on God’s earth, where all 
the circumstances were in perfect harmony with 
the gloom and misery of the Satanic kingdom un- 
veiled in it, and created a hunger, not only of the 
body, but also of the soul; and this lovely spot 
at Hermon’s foot, where its snow was transformed 
‘=*o all manner of beautiful life, rustling foliage, 
laughing waters, and purple shadows, from 
which the soul drained a full goblet of delight, 
and where only suggestions of happiness could 
come to the mind. And yet the same Enemy of 
the soul who had chosen the wilderness for the 
scene of his temptation now chose a very garden 
of abundance. The first temptation was at the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry, the second was 
The first temptation came directly 
from Satan himself ; the second came in the most 
subtle and plausible form, through the instru- 
mentality of one of Christ’s foremost disciples 
and dearest friends. 

But the nature of the temptation in both cases 
was the same. It was to choose a life of ease and 
self-indulgence, to use His Divine power for selfish 
purposes, instead of choosing a life of self-sacrifice 
and suffering for the good of others. In the one 
case Satan employed all the terrors of the wilder- 
ness to compel Christ, by the force of repulsion 
and contrast, to choose the easy, indulgent life. 
In Lae other case, Satan employed all the charms 


noble con- 


use of 


Jesus 





at its close. 
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and blandishments of Nature at her loveliest, and 
human friendship at its sweetest, to allure Him, 
so that in their Delilah lap He might be shorn of 
the locks of His strength and abandon His career 
of voluntary martyrdom. 

At Banias He might have remained indefinitely. 
There He was safe. He was beyond the juris- 
diction of the Jews. Condemned although He 
had been by the Council of His nation, He could 
have lived in this mountain retreat securely all 
His days, for the arm of power could not reach so 
far as this frontier town to execute its vengeance. 
He might have found ample scope here for His 
work of healing and teaching. He would have 
received from the half-heathen population a 
warmer reception than from His own people ; and 
the circumstances of His life altogether might 
have been brighter and pleasanter. But He was 
not sent to this borderland, but to the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel, and therefore He must 
spend His ministry among them alone. He came 
to do His Father’s will ; and He knew that the 
doing of that will would bring Him into direct 
collision with those who thirsted for His blood. 
And therefore He went up to Jerusalem with a 
sublime determination to precipitate that collision, 
to make His crucifixion sure. He thus conquered 
in the last temptation as He had conquered in the 
first. 

Jesus Himself had as resolute a sense in the 
first temptation as in the second that the Messiah 
from Heaven was to win His kingdom only by 
patient endurance, patient suffering. He was to 
conquer, not by wielding the sword of power, but 
by drinking the cup of sorrow. His glory was to 
be displayed in enduring the shame of the Cross. 
He was to save others through His inability to 
save Himself. The Creator could not become the 
Redeemer by a mere word of power, costing Him 
nothing. Only through the fellowship of human 
woes, could He heal them. Only through being 
made sin, could He make an end of it. “It 
behoved the Christ to suffer,’ was the Divine 
truth of which He had the clearest recognition ; 
and this conviction He strove to impart to His 
disciples. He knew that from the human point 
of view the great thing in life was worldly suc- 
cess, pleasure, power. He knew that the stan- 
dard of human glory was exaltation above the 
risk of suffering, poverty, distress of every kind. 
And He wished to get Peter and the disciples 
to look at the matter, not from the human, 
but from the Divine point of view. He wished 
them to know the purpose for which He came 
into the world: not to be ministered unto 
as One greater than all others by reason of 
worldly pomp and power, but to minister as 
greater than all others by reason of His lowly 
love and humble self-sacrifice. The highest 
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should become the lowest, because He was the 
highest. He should gird Himself with the linen 
towel, and wash the disciples’ feet, because He 
knew that He came from the Father, and was 
going back to the Father. He should submit to 
be nailed to the accursed tree, because that tree 
would lift Him all principalities and 
powers. His disciples should be able to under- 
stand this fitness 
of things—to see 
into the eternal 
significance of 
this mystery — 
and be able to 
sympathise with 
His spirit of de- 
votion. Sut it 
was a hard task, 
amounting to a 


abov c 


mental revolu- 
tion. The idea 
was altogether 


strange to them, 
and their whole 
being sh. unk 
from. it. Even 
to the last, Jesus 
had to say, “O 
fools, and slow of 
heart to believe 
all that the pro- 
phets have 
spoken : ought 
not Christ to 
have suffered 
these things, and 
to enter into His 
glory?” And it 
was not till the 
Ascension of 
Christ, and the 
outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, 
that they thor- 
oughly compre- 
hended the wonderful truth; and it was true of 
them that fiesh and blood had not revealed it 
unto them, but the Father in Heaven. 

But more than this was implied in the words 
of Christ in reply to Peter's rebuke. The 
disciples were not merely to understand and 
sympathise with the Divine method of glorifica 
tion through suffering and self-sacrifice, as illus- 
trated in Christ’s own personal case, they were 
to realise it in their own experience. The 
disciple was not to be greater than his Master. 
go before bearing His cross; but 
follow Him bearing theirs, which 
They were to know the fellowship 


Jesus was to 
they were to 
was also His. 





“Travellers felt the refreshment of the living waters, and the 


tender foliage.”’ 


THE QUIVER. 


of His sufferings, and to be made conformable 
to His death. Their life was not to be a life 
of ease and enjoyment and selfish ambition, but 
a life of ministering to others, and giving them. 
selves up even unto death for this purpose. They 
had to go up to Jerusalem, to leave the beautiful 
Banias, and take the straight and 
narrow way of hardship and toil and self-denial 
to where the 
cross of martyr- 
dom awaited 
them. It is sel- 
dom that the 
narrators of the 
Gospel _ history 
tell their own 
feelings ; but on 
this 
they were moved 
to indicate them. 
And what a pie- 
ture do they give 


scenes of 


Occasion 





us ! “ Jesus went 
before them, and 
they were 
amazed, and as 
they followed, 
they were 
afraid.” They 
had for a mo- 
ment spiritual 
vision. They 
saw over Jesus 
the shadow of 
the Cross, and 
that while He 
was shrinking, 
with a_ natural 
human - shrink- 


ing from it, He 
was’. bracing 
Himself for the 
intolerable 
strain. There 
was in His face 
the light of unconquerable resolve ; and the sight 
filled the disciples with awe and a nameless 
fear. But they followed Him, nevertheless, drawn 
by the spell of His presence ; in their fear and awe 
clinging only the more closely to Him. And as they 
followed Him up the steep and arduous mountain- 
path to the Cross that crowned it, they found 
in their after-experience that it was a path that 
led to life and glory everlasting. Putting behind 
them the things that be of men—which were 
Satan’s temptations, so natural and pleasing to 
the self-indulgence of the human heart—they set 
their face steadfastly to the place of their trial, 
desolate and painful to flesh and blood although the 


p. 292. 
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prospect and the reality might be. And so they 
were companions in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ. They suffered with Him, and they 
reigned with Him. 

[t is in the Banias of our life that we are most 
apt to forget its solemn meaning and design. The 
moral fibre of our soul is apt to be relaxed in such 
a place, and temptation gains a greater power over 
us. But if our life isreal and earnest, if it is to be 
alife worthy of our Christian profession and of our 
immorta! nature, it cannot be spent in the languid 
haunts of ease and self-indulgence, amid beauties 
that appeal only to our sensuous nature. It must 
have some lofty purpose set upon its bare and 
rugged hill of self-sacrifice, to which our daily 
living must be a patient and steadfast going up. 
Not by loitering amid the green pastures and 
beside the laughing waters of the world’s pleasures 
ave we to fulfil the destiny to which our Redeemer 
calls us, but by going up with Him to the arid stony 
heights of Jerusalem, there to know the fellowship 
of His sufferings. Shall we shrink then from the 
prospect and draw back? Shall we listen to the 
rebuke of Satan, coming to us from our greatest 
friendships and enjoyments, and say to our souls, 
“Be it from thee: this shall not happen 
mto thee”? Shall we seek an easier life? Not 
w easier life, suited to the sunny Nature worship 
{the world, but more of the Spirit of Christ to 
wercome the world ! 

The disciples, as they looked back afterwards 
from the standing ground of their joyful faith 
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in their risen and glorified Lord, upon all the 
dark via dolorosa from Banias to Jerusalem, 
must have had their hearts inexpressibly 
touched and softened by the remembrance; and 
their resolve to follow in their Master’s foot- 
steps must have been immensely strengthened. 
And so the tender thought of Christ’s wonderful 
love to us, for the sake of which He endured 
the Cross, despising the shame, should make us 
willing to yield ourselves to Him a living sac- 
rifice, and to sacrifice for His dear sake, if need 
be, all the pleasant things of life. The Enemy 
of our souls will choose all kinds of instrument 
alities to tempt us—friends and foes, scenes of 
gloom and sorrow, and scenes of beauty and 
gladness. But let us remember at all times 
Christ's victory at Banias as well as in the 
wilderness of Judea; and im His name and 
strength we too shall conquer, and be able to 
say, “Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but 


those that be of men.” Let us clasp 
closer the Hand that guides us, as the afflic- 
tions and difficulties of the path we have 
to follow become clearer to our vision. For, 
better far is it to be afraid as we follow 


Jesus, than to be afraid to follow Him at all. 
And the Cross that meets us in the path that 
we tread with Him will only bring out new 
powers of faith and love and devotion in us, 
and make us more worthy to die with Him, 
that we may live with Him. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


FEBRUARY 16TH, 1896. THE 
GREAT HELPER. 
To read—St. Luke vit. 2—16. 


Golden Text—Ver. 16. 

NTRODUCTION. Christ has now 
returned to Capernaum, “ His 
own city,” ze. where He stayed 
from time to time. Here He 
called Matthew from the cus- 
tom-house to be an Apostle. 
Here also lived Peter and An- 
drew. There was a Roman 
garrison, and the commanding 
soldiers had built for the Jews a 





officer of the 
synagogue, 
I. Centurton’s NEED. (2—5.) Who was he? 
A captain over hundred soldiers of Roman army. 
A Gentile who had endeared himself to the Jews. 
A good master who treated his slaves kindly. 





One of these sick of the palsy—nearly dead. 

He gets the elders of the Jews to go to Christ. 
They tell how he deserves sympathy and help. 
He loved Jews—had built their synagogue. 

The same in which Christ had so often preached. 
Il. Toe Cenrurion’s Farrn. (6—10.) Notice: 
Christ went with the Jewish elders at once. 

No one ever called upon Him for help in vain. 
But as got near the house were stopped. 

Other friends of centurion’s brought a message. 
Christ need not trouble to enter his house 

He not worthy of so great an honour as that. 

If Christ only speak the word, it will be enough, 
His soldiers obey him, and he his superiors, 

So let Christ command disease and it will obey, 
What did Christ say? Had seen no such faith. 
The Jews wanted an outward sign of His power. 
This Gentile content that He shall only speak, 
What was result? His slave at once healed. 
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Notice : 1. His humility. Makes no claim. 

Asks not out of desert for what he had done. 

Simply out of Christ’s mercy that He will help. 

2. His fuith. Seen by works. Believes—there- 
fore asks. 

This the spirit all must have who come to Christ. 

3elieve in His power and willingness to save. 

Humbly cast selves at His feet for mercy. 

Lesson. Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

III. Wipow’s TrouBLe. (11—16.) Sad story. 

First she loses husband, then her only son. 

Two crowds meet at the gate of village Nain. 

Christ with disciples and much people going in. 

Funeral party of widow’s friends coming out. 

Corpse of young man—widow’s son—carried on 
a bier. 

Christ saw the widow’s sorrow—/fe/t compassion. 

Spoke to her, touched bier, addressed the dead. 

What happened? The dead sat up, spoke, was 
given back to his mother. 

The impression on the crowd. Awe at the 
marvel. Praise to God. Honour to Christ. 

Lessons. 1. Christ’s sympathy. He can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 

z. Christ’s help. Call upon Me in the time of 
trouble, and I will answer. 


FEBRUARY 23RD. FAITH ENCOURAGED. 
To read—St. Luke viii. 48—50. Golden Text— 
Ver. 48. 
IntropuctTion. After the miracles of last lesson 
Christ went through all Galilee with the twelve 
disciples, teaching and healing. Then returned 
to Capernaum. Found Jairus—ruler of the 
synagogue—in great trouble, his daughter of 
twelve dying. On His way to his house was 
stopped by a woman wanting help. 
I. THe Woman’s Faitu. (43—47.) Notice: 
Had been ill twelve years—tried every cure. 
Spent large sums on different doctors in vain. 
Could afford no more—her disease incurable. 
She must suffer poverty as well as sickness. 
But hears of Christ and His wonderful power. 
Perhaps has seen some of His miracles of healing. 
Thinks she will try whether He will cure her. 
So mixes with the crowd—gets behind Him. 
Timidly touches the border of His garment. 
At once is cured. Had anyone seen her ? 
Christ’s all-seeing eye on her all the while. 
What did He say? Power had gone from Him. 
What did He want her to do? Come forward 
boldly. 
So she did. Fell down in worship and love. 
Told of her sickness, touch, and instant cure. 
How did Christ cheer her? Bid her go in peace. 
Lessons. 1. The power of faith. Two things 
were there. Her need and Christ’s power. 















































Faith was the joining link between the two, 
rue faith takes wants to Christ—receives help, 
This true for soul’s sickness (sin) as well as body, 
2. Duty of confessing Christ. See Rom. x. 10, 
Faith in heart will be seen in the life. 
As Nicodemus, at first secret, then open, disciple, 
Il. THe Ruver’s Fairn. (49—55.) The story. 
Jairus—ruler of the synagogue—in much trouble. 
His daughter, aged twelve, dangerously ill. 
Had asked Christ to come at once and heal her. 
Christ’s visit interrupted by the sick woman. 
Now messengers arrive to say that all is over. 
No use troubling Christ tocome. What does He 
say! “Only believe.” 
Faith can avail for her, though she is dead. 
Takes the parent and His three chosen Apostles, 
Turns out the hired mourners who ridicule. 
Declares her only asleep—He can raise her. 
Speaks to her—takes her hand—raises her up, 
Her breath comes back—she rises— walks—eats, 
Lessons. 1. Zhe power of faith. Same lesson 
again. Jairus believed—trusted Christ—rewarded, 
2. Christ's power over death. Can raise dead. 
Did so also to widow's son—Lazarus— Himself. 
Same power over souls dead in sin. (Eph. ii. 1) 
They may come to Him and have new life. 
Believe in the Lord Jesus —thou shalt be saved 





MARCH Ist. JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


To read—St. Luke ix. 18—27. Golden Teat— 
Ver. 35. 
InrropucTION. Between this lesson and the last 
occurred the sending out of the twelve disciples to 
preach, and also the feeding of the five thousand 
with a few loaves. Christ has now left Capernaum 
and is on His way to Cvesarea Philippi. 
I. CHRIST DECLARED THE MEsstaH. (18— 21.) 
The time. When He was praying to His Father. 
That is, was holding communion with Him. 
Who were with Him? The disciples, returned 
from mission in Galilee. 
So He asks the public opinion about Himself. 
The question. “ Whom do the people think Me?” 
Herod thought John risen again. (Matt. xiv. 2.) 
Others thought Him Elijah, as foretold. (Matt. 
iv. 5.) 
Sut whom do they think Him to be ? 
The answer. Peter answered at once for all. 
Jesus is Christ, “ the anointed ” Son of God. 
As Prophet to declare God’s will to men. 
As Priest, to offer sacrifice of Himself. 
As King, to subdue enemies to God. 
For this anointed with Holy Ghost. (Acts. x. 38) 
The charge. This not to be told to all as yet. 
Christ would hide His Godhead at present. 
He would not risk a charge of blasphemy. 
But commends Peter’s confession. (Matt. xvi. 18) 
Same question tests all. What think ye of Christ! 
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A mere holy mau—prophet and teacher ? 

Or God’s Son—equal with Father— born as man ? 
Lesson. Believe on the name of His Son Jesus. 
II. Curist AND His PEOPLE SUFFER. (22—27.) 
What was Christ to suffer? Disappointment. 
Came to Jews, His own people ; but rejected. 
Even chief priests and scribes did not believe. 
Pain. 
Death, though He had done nothing amiss. 

But what would follow? He would rise again. 
What would His followers have to undergo ? 
Self-denial tor His sake. Give alms to the poor. 
Remind of ruler who would not. (Mark x. 22. 
doing what they naturally 


Was scourged, nailed to cross, ete. 


Taking up cross 
disliked. 

Remind of St. Paul’s hardships. (2 Cor. xi. 25— 
27.) 

Stephen stoned for faithful preaching. (Acts vii. 
59 

All Apostles imprisoned and beaten. (Acts v. 40.) 

Sooner or later all must make the choice. 

This world’s pleasures, and so-called happiness. 

With disowning by Christ at last day. (Matt. 
vil. 23.) 

Or suffering for Christ now, but future glory. 

LESSON. 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the Land where sorrow is unknown, 


MARCH 8TH. TRUE LOVE TO ONE'S NEIGHBOUR. 
Toread—St. Luke x.25—37. Golden Text— Ver. 27, 
IxtropuctTion. This incident thought to have 
happened on Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem. 
If so, He may have been close to the spot where 
the man fell among thieves. It is better to regard 
it rather as a true story of what had lately hap- 
pened than as a parable. 

I. THE LAWYER’s QUESTIONS. (25—29.) Notice : 

He was a student of the Law of Moses. 

Wanted to make trial of Christ’s knowledge. 

To test His skill in solving legal questions. 

Asks Him a question of vital importance. 

How can eternal life be obtained ? 

Christ makes him answer himself out of the Law. 

He quotes summary, said in daily prayers of 


Jew 8. 


Love to God and man is keeping the whole 
Law. 

To do this is what God requires of all. 

This, Christ tells him, will win eternal life. 

3ut the man’s conscience tells him he has not 
done all his duty to God and man. 

Therefore tries to turn away application to 
himself. What question does he ask ? 

IL Curist’s ANSWER. (30—37.) The story. 

A traveller going from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Rocky path—down-hill—mountain road. 

Easy for thieves to conceal themselves. 

What happened? They caught and robbed him. 

Injured him—stripped off clothes—left half- 
dead. 

Who passed? A priest belonging to Jericho. 

Passed by as far as possible away—did nothing. 

Levite from same college copied priest’s example. 

Both neglecting duties of common humanity. 

Besides pity for suffering so often enjoined. 

Samaritan—one of an alien race and nation. 

With whom Jews had nodealings. (John iv. 9.) 

What did he do? Looked at him, as Levite had. 

Felt pity for him in his sad suffering. 

Did what he could to relieve his wants. 

Bound up wounds—poured wine down his 
throat. 

Took him on his own camel to the inn. 

Stayed with him a day till quite out of danger. 

Arranged for his present and future needs, 

What good points in character did he show ? 

Unselfishness. Thought not of his own danger. 

Sympathy with a fellow-creature in distress. 

Mercy, in doing all he could to help. 

Large-heartedness in helping a stranger. 

Treated him as if he were a relation or friend. 

Acted as a neighbour of his own home. 

Such was Christ’s story. What was His question ? 

Which of the three acted as neighbour to him 

Could be only one possible answer. What 
then? The lawyer must go and do likewise. 


Lessons. 1. Love to al/. All men are neighbours. 

Must love, pity, help all within our reach. 

Those at home, abroad—all who need help. 

2. Practical kindness. 
pathy, prayers, all may be used. 
doing ? 


Money, kindness, sym- 
What are we 
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BROWN’S 


DUTY. 


“AN OLD SONG,” “AN OLD HEAD ON YOUNG 


SHOULDERS,” ETC. 





AN you see Miss Brown, 
please, sir ?” 

‘Bother Miss Brown,” 
said a voice from the 
depths of a big easy- 
chair. “Say you are 
engaged, father.” 

“With the morning 
paper,” laughed the 
Vicar. “Ask her into 
the drawing-room, Ada : I will be there directly.” 

“Her duty is worrying her again,” grumbled 
Lancelot. “Don’t you repent having persuaded 
her to take a district, father ?” 

“T can’t say that : she is a good soul, and really 
tries to do her duty.” 

The last word evoked a shout of laughter from 
Lancelot, and the Vicar escaped. He was back in 
less than a quarter of an hour, and Lancelot looked 
up in surprise. “ You are let down easily,” he said ; 
“her conscience was not very troubled this time, [ 
suppose ?” 

“ Poor soul ! it is too bad to laugh at her. Sheis 
very single-hearted in her work. Perhaps it would 
be better if there were more of us like her, though 
I must confess to not enjoying her visits,” the 
Vicar said, rather regretfully. 

** Never mind, dad ; you let me tackle her some- 
times,” said Lance, audaciously. ° 

Mr. Stapley laughed. “Really, Lance, your 
treatment might be better than mine ; certainly it 
would be different. Well, I must go to the schools 
now : is there anything I can do for you first ?” 

The two were all in all to each other, and 
had been since the carriage accident which de- 
prived Mr. Stapley at once of wife and baby- 
daughter, and made his little son an invalid for 
life. Lance was four years old at the time, which 
was now twelve years ago, and, had it not been for 
his sufferings and need of care, it was thought 
that Mr. Stapley must have sunk under the blow. 
The boy was hurt in various ways, though it was 
an internal injury from which he suffered most. 
Sometimes he could get about quite well with his 
crutch ; at others he was quite laid by, and had 
often to undergo operations of some kind. Yet 
with it all his spirits were bright, and even gay. 
People said his father spoilt him, and perhaps it 
was true to a certain extent: but his love was too 
deep to let him do his son real harm, and the two 
were friends in the best sense of the word. Lance 








was generally in his father’s study, and knew a 
Mr. Stapley 


great deal of what was going on. 





and his curates often took counsel with him, and 
poor people, not finding the Vicar in, would ask 
to see the young gentleman. Yet Lancelot was 
sharp-tongued and cynical sometimes, and had 
not the gentleness and patience of a typical in- 
valid. 

Meanwhile the subject of their conversation was 
walking towards her district, feeling satistied as to 
what she should say to Mary Bent since she had 
taken the Vicar’s advice. Miss Brown (her Chris. 
tian name Dorinda, which she so seldom heard, and 
always signed in full, was a real comfort to her) 
was a small, insignificant woman who might haye 
been taken for sixty, though she had but lately 
passed her fiftieth birthday ; she had seen trouble 
and poverty, but was now comfortably off, though 
very lonely. She had settled in Silberton because 
a small house there had been left to her with 
other things, though she would have preferred 
beihg quite in the country. 

Silberton had been country not so long ago; now 
it was reaching out towards London with its rows 
of small streets. So many better-off people left 
the neighbourhood that it was difficult to get 
enough district visitors, and Mr. Stapley had 
pressed Miss Brown into the service. She was 
dreadfully shy and frightened of the people, but 
if she thought a thing was her duty she would do 
it at any cost; and the Vicar was a good deal 
worried by her constantly coming to him with 
little matters he thought she might have settled 
for herself. 

“There ’s the book I promised old Stevens, and 
the pattern for little Polly, and the shape of jelly 
for Jimmy. I wonder whether I have remembered 
everything?” Miss Brown said to herself, looking 
rather bewildered. She always made notes of 
what she wanted to take ; but, as they were writ- 
ten on scraps of paper scrupulously saved for 
the purpose, she generally either lost or got 
them hopelessly mixed up. 

“ Please, Miss, mother can’t pay her club-money 
to-day ; you can have it to-morrow, if you like to 
call,” said a little girl rather impertinently, running 
after the district lady. 

“Very well, Edie, I will manage to call then,” 
Miss Brown answered meekly. 

The district visitor was victimised by her people, 
who had found out that she would submit to their 
exactions. She went on her way, having one door 
shut in her face, and another held open a few 
inches ; 
of the people showed their disapproval of such an 
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irregular proceeding. There was a good deal of 
poverty and improv ide nee inside some of the 
rather prettily built little houses, for the fare to 
London was cheap, and a not too respectable class 
of City toilers had been attracted to Silberton. 

Miss Brown knocked at Number 12, Milton 
Street, and the door was opened by a careworn- 
looking woman, who brightened a little at sight 
of her. 

“(jood-morning, Miss. I’m glad you’ve come 
early, for I’m in sore trouble.” 

“Tsn’t Mr. Towner well?” asked Miss Brown, 
who knew that the “illnesses” of the gentleman 
in question were due to his too frequent visits to 
the “ Horse and Groom.” 

“He ain’t worse than usual,” said Mrs. Towner 
shortly ; “no, it’s the lodger. He ain’t been able to 
work for three weeks, and now he’s took to his 
bed, and how to nurse him I don’t know.” 

“And he doesn’t pay you, | suppose ?” 

“He do at present, but how long that will last 
[don’t know ; but it’s the trouble I’m thinking of. 
Two shillings a week, wich is what he pays for 
his room, don’t pay me, and folks as is ill and got 
no folks did ought to go to a hospital.” 

“It is hard for you,” said Miss Brown sympa- 
thetically. “Is he very ill? I suppose he has the 
loctor ?” 

“No, he don’t ; he says it’s only a cold, but it’s 
iqueer sort of one, to my thinking. He went to 
doctor last time he was out, I believe, though. 
Will you step up and see him, Miss ?” 

Miss Brown’s elderly faded cheek flushed a 
little. It seemed strange to be asked into an un- 
known man’s room, but no doubt it was her duty 
isa district visitor. “If you think he would like 
to see me,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Tt’ll be a little change for him, and maybe 
ou can persuade him to go to the hospital,” said 
Mrs. Towner ; “ it’s the top back-room—Thompson 
his name is—but, there, perhaps I’d better show 
you 

Rather grudgingly, Mrs. Towner went up-stairs, 
pened a door, and after saying, “ Here’s the 
listrict lady to see you, Mr. Thompson,” went 
lown again, leaving the visitor to her own de- 
vices, 

Miss Brown gave a little dismayed gasp as she 
ntered the dark, stuffy room. An unkempt man 
man untidy bed grunted something that might 
lean a wel ome or the reverse ; there was a reek 
if stale tobacco, and, indeed, the sick man took a 
pipe from his mouth as she came in. 

“T am sorry to hear you are so ill, my good 
man,” Miss Brown said. “Can I do anything for 
you { 

“The room isn’t fit to ask anyone into,” Mr. 
Thompson said ungraciously. “ Mrs. Towner might 
a8 well mind her own business.” 
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“[ beg your pardon for coming,” poor Miss 
Brown faltered. “I won't stay any longer.” 

“ Sit down, now you are here,” said Mr. Thompson, 
nodding at a chair near. 

“Would you like the Vicar to come and see 
you?” asked Miss Brown, rushing into what she 
thought she ought to do. 

“T don’t want parsons here,” Thompson growled. 

Miss Brown rose, feeling rather helpless. “Is 
there anything I can do for you ¢” she asked. 

“You might send me in a paper,” he said. 
“Towner’s too much of a drunken hog to care 
about news. And you can come again, if you 
like.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Brown answered, not at all 
gratified by the permission. It was very seldom 
that she had anything to do with the men of her 
district ; and this uncouth, yet seemingly not en- 
tirely ignorant, specimen filled her with fear. 

“You need not bring in the pudding: I shall 
not want any,” she said to her maid who came in 
to change the plates at dinner. 

“You haven't eaten your meat, ‘t wasn’t all 
underdone,” said Susan, rather resentfully. 

Miss Brown sighed. She would have valued a 
little care and sympathy from her servant, but 
Susan cleared away, looking sulky and aggrieved 
that her mistress had not more appreciated her 
cooking. 

The newspaper was duly sent, and two days 
after Miss Brown went into Milton Road again. 

“No, he ain’t no better,” Mrs. Towner answered 
her inquiry. “ You can goup, Miss: you know the 
way.” 

«Some small attempt had been made to tidy up 

the little room. Thompson was propped up in 
bed with the newspaper spread out before him. 
He nodded to his visitor, then jerked his head 
towards the chair. 

“T am sorry you are no better, as Mrs. Towner 
tells me,” Miss Brown began. 

“ Much she troubles to know about it,” grumbled 
Thompson. 

“She has a great deal to do,” said Miss Brown 
gently. “I have brought you a shape of jelly. It 
will make a little change for you.” 

“Thank you,” Thompson said. 
it on the table there.” 

The little table under the window was dusty 
and littered. Miss Brown had to move some 
things before there was room for her plate; the 
light fell full on her. The upper sash of the 
window was lowered, and a breath of wind came 
in, stirring one loosened lock of thin grey hair. 
The man in bed was gazing at her intently. Once 
he gasped and put out his hand, but she did not 
notice. 

“Dorinda!” At the sudden harsh cry Miss 
Brown dropped the paper which had covered the 
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jelly, and turned, her face changed to a curious 
ashen-grey. Her breath seemed to stop. 

There was a long, long silence. Once or twice the 
fallen paper rustled a little; in one of the back 
gardens a dog barked and a child cried ; but the 
noise outside only served to accentuate the still- 
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me after all these years? I must say you dont 
Jook much of a welcome to a man.” 

“T am so—so surprised,” she gasped. 

“T am glad you seem comfortably off ; maybe 
we ll have some happy years before us yet. Yoy 
needn’t lovk like that ; it isn’t Hattering. I'll soon 
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ness in the little room, where the two gazed at 
each other. 

Before Miss Brown’s inward vision mists cleared 
away, and she saw herself a young girl standing 
in a London garden listening to love-words which 
sounded so sweet, while Heckford Thompson’s 
arm was round her as he breathed the ever-fresh 


story. Then came the happiest time she had ever 
known. The wedding-day was fixed, and life was 


full of bright promise. The very day before that 
which was to see her a young wife Heckford went 
away without farewell. A woman with money 
had attracted him, and with a heart that seemed 
suddenly withered Dorinda Brown hid away her 
pitiful little story, and turned to the hard duties 
of life. 

She had tried hard to forget. Even now she 
sometimes grew hot and flushed when only saying 
his name in her prayers. She had felt safe at 
Silberton, where there was nobody who knew the 
story which filled her with shame as she thought 
of it. Now it was all confronting her again. 
Could this coarse-looking, ill-speaking man be 
really the once dandified, foppish young clerk ? 
“Well, Dorinda, haven’t you a word to say to 


get well; then you can keep your promise and 
marry me : you were always strong about promises, 
Perhaps you’d better go now ; it’s been a kind of 
shock to you, seeing me like this. Good-bye, 
Dorinda.” 

Dazed and bewildered, Miss Brown stumbled 
down-stairs and out into the air. The one thought 
was dulling all other sensations. She had promised 
to marry Heckford Thompson ; her promise had 
never been withdrawn, and now he was calling 
on her to fulfil it. “It is right ; it is my duty,” 
she said to herself. She was almost incapable of 
grasping more than one idea at a time, and this 
had taken fast hold of her, and was paralysing 
her with dread and horror. 

She could not go near him, but sent various 
things she thought he would like; and at last, 
when she had received a reproachful note from 
him, she made up her mind to consult the Vicar. 

“Don’t go to her, dad ; 
Stapley said when the visitor was announced. 
But the Vicar only laughed a little, and went into 
the study, looking rueful. 

So much time passed that Lance had just made 
up his mind to send in a message when at last he 
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heard the front-door shat, ana his father came 
in. 

“Poor dad! you do look tired,” Lance said. “TI 
wish the old thing would not bother you so. She 
treats you as if over your head she saw the sign 
‘Rukbish may be shot here,’ and relieves herseif 
of her spiritual rubbish at your expense.” 

“Tout be foolish, Lance,” the Vicar said so 
sharply that Lance stared ; then he went on—* The 
fact is, the poor soul is in real trouble and per- 
plexity, and I don’t know how to set her right.” 

Mr. Stapley fell to pacing the room. Lance 
glanced at him now and then, but did not ask any 
questions ; he knew, if his father felt free to speak, 
he should hear all about it before long. 

Presently the Vicar sat down by his sen. 

“T may tell you, Lance—it is no real secret ;” 
and then he told the story of Miss Brown’s trouble. 

At first Lance was amused ; it seemed so funny 
that the prim little old maid should be consider- 
ing the question of marriage—and to such a man! 
But Mr. Stapley looked grave, and did not smile 
at his son’s mirth. 

“Surely, father, you don’t think there will be 


any difficulty in showing her how mistaken she 


is.” said Lance at last. 

“Indeed, I do. She seems set on the idea that 
it is her duty, and she ought to do it, though she 
loathes the thought. It looks as if she is to be a 
sacrifice to what I must consider a most mistaken 
sense of duty. 

“Did she ti 
quite subdued. 

“Bitterly hard, poor soul ; yet she sticks to it. 
To my mind, there is something really heroic in 
the way she clings to her duty, as she considers it, 
here; she is facing unknown horrors, which she 
realises as such.” 

“Who would have put poor little Miss Brown 
among the heroines !” said Lance; but there was 
ho mockery in his tone now. 

Once or twice in the next few days Lance 
inquired how matters were progressing, but the 
Vicar, who was quite worried over the case, 
could give him no satisfactory answer. Miss 
Brown called two or three times, but each time 
Mr. Stapley was out. 

“Please, sir, can Miss Brown speak to you? 
She won’t keep you a minute. She wanted 
specially to see master,” said Ada one morning. 

“Yes, ask her in,’ Lance answered, and the 
little lady came in, looking older and more faded 
than ever. 


ke it hard, father?” asked Lance, 


“Good-morning, Mr. Lancelot. I am_ sorry 
to disturb you, but I wanted to see your papa 
most particularly.” 

Generally Lancelot was annoyed by Miss 
Brown’s persistent use of the term “ papa,” and 
he would reply with chilling information about 
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his “father ;” but to-day the poor little woman 
was trembling and downcast, and all his latent 
chivalry was called out by the sight of her. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said gently, indicat- 
ing a chair by his side 

“Can you tell me when the Vicar will be in?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Tt is quite uncertain. He has gone to town, 
and may not be back till late ; he had to go on 
business, and it is just possible he may have to 
stay all night.” 

To Lancelot’s surprise, Miss Brown sank into the 
chair and began to cry. He felt very uncomfort- 
able, and a little vexed, and kept silence from 
very perplexity as to what tosay. He hoped she 
would soon recover, but there was no sign of that, 
and gradually, as he watched her, dimness came 
over his own eyes. 

“Miss Brown,” he said suddenly, and very 
gently, as he touched the hand on her lap, “I am 
very sorry.” 

She started, then gave his hand a little answer- 
ing pressure. “Thank you, Mr. Lancelot, it is 
kind of you to say so ; do you know about it ?” 

“Father thought you would not mind his telling 
me.” 

“No, no; it is kind of him to take so much 
interest—I did so want to know what to do. 
Heckford is getting better, and he is so pressing 
about this.” The faded old cheek flushed a little. 

“ He is worrying you!” Lance exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she admitted. “1 promised the Vicar I 
would not settle finally without seeing him, and 
Heckford does not like any delay.” 

Lance sat up, his eyes kindling, his face glowing 
“Twill go and see him myself this morning,” he 
said, looking round for his crutch. 

For a moment Miss Brown looked up almost 
hopefully ; then she shook her head. “ Your 
papa wouldn’t like it, and it would do no good.” 

“T am better to-day; he won’t see father, I 
know ; but I can make Mrs. Towner let me in.” 

He had a way of making most people do what 
he wanted, so Miss Brown said no more ; but he 
looked quite cheerful as they parted at the gate. 

Mrs. Towner at first demurred to letting him in, 
but was easily persuaded to show him up-stairs 
and announce him as “a gentleman to see you, 
Mr. Thompson.” 

Heckford Thompson rose from his easy-chair, 
looking rather displeased. “To whom am I 
indebted for the honour of this visit ?” he asked 
coldly. 

Lance, in his brief glance round, saw that the 
room had been made clean and comfortable, and 
that there were books and papers lying on the 
little table at the man’s elbow. “My name is 
Stapley, and I have come to you about the cruel 
way you are treating Miss Brown.” He spoke 
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with the hotness of youth, and his hearer looked 
at him with a cynical smile. 

“She has found a warm champion, at 
rate,” he said. 

“Tf there is any means of persuading her how 
wrong she is, we will find it,” Lance said. “ Don't 
you see how cruel you are to her? How can you 
expect the idea to be anything but hateful to her?” 

“You are complimentary, young gentleman ; 
how do you know that she is not yearning for 
the shelter of my love ?” spoke Thompson, with an 
ugly look. 

“Or you for the use of her money ?” flashed Lance. 

“Take care; you may find it quite possible to 
go too far,” the other cried. “Remember you 
have intruded here.” 

“ T beg your pardon,” Lance said, a little subdued ; 
“but if you had seen her so unhappy—— Youare not 
the man she loved once, you are a stranger to her, 
and your past life is unknown. How can you even 
prove that you have not a wife living ?—ah !” 
cried Lance, almost springing forward at the look 
in the other’s face. Unconsciously he had 
stumbled on the truth, as that sudden start re- 
vealed. “ You have, I see ; you brute, you hound !” 

“Gently, young gentleman,” 
“Yes; it does happen that my wife is living, 
though I never want to see her again. Don’t you 
think you were a lot of fools together never to 
have asked the question ?” 

* Perhaps we were,” answered Lance ; “but you 
were something else to have dared to——” 


any 


Thompson said. 
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“ Gently,” spoke the other again. “ As it nappens, 
it was Dorinda’s own meek face and manner that 
led me on. [ should have done her no real harm; 
I didn’t care to carry it much further.” 

“No harm!” said Lance scornfully, “and you 
think all she has undergone nothing ; but I shall 
carry back to her the best news she has ever had.” 
He turned, and Heckford heard him make his way 
down-stairs and out of the door. 

The Vicar came home earlier than he expected, 
and, seeking his son, stood with the dining-room 
door open in his hand, looking with surprise at 
what was before him. 

A cheerful wood fire blazed on the hearth, a 
small table was drawn up before it, and on two 
easy-chairs close together sat Miss Brown and his 
They were talking together quietly, actually 
hand in hand, the lady’s face quite softened and 
youthful with happiness. 

That was the beginning of much better things 
for Miss Brown; she and Lancelot made a pair 
of curious but very real friends. Miss Brown 
became brighter and less scrupulous under the 
boy’s loving teasing, while Lancelot gained in 
many ways from the woman’s friendship. Heck- 
ford Thompson disappeared, and they heard no 
more of him. His appearance wasa mystery which 
was never cleared up, but it had done its work 
for good ; and Miss Brown, while she remained 
Miss Brown to the end of the chapter, had reason 
to be thankful for that episode in her life which 
at the time caused her such pain. 


son. 
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HERE are two ele- 
ments of suffering 
on the sick-bed 

one, that of the 







body; the other, 
that of the mind. 
It is of this se- 
cond, in its spiritual as- 
pect, that I desire to say 
a few words—and those, 










words of comfort. Sutfer- 





ing in this spiritual as- 





pect has a wide range, 
and takes many different 
forms, even as bodily suffering does. 1 shall con- 
fine myself to the consideration of two. 

Sometimes we suffer because we can feel 






nothing, and sometimes because we can do 
nothing. The suffering, in either case, is that 
ola child of God. 

At times we are ingry with ourselves, upon our 
sick-beds, because we cannot feel anything ; at any 
rate, because we can feel but litthe—miserably 
little. We remember the time when we used to 
feel more; and we now can feel but little—perhaps, 
nothing at all 

And we do come sometimes to this condition. 
We lie almost like a log upon the water ; we are 
just vegetating, just existing, and nothing more. 
We are like people who have been mesmerised, or 
drugged, or stunned ; we havea kind of bewildered 
don’t-care-about-anything feeling. We are content 
just to lie ; we take, perhaps, but little notice of 
the flight of time; our interest in everything 
seems dead. 

But we are just alive enough in our minds to 
deplore this as regards spirit ial things ; and then 
Satan is ready to take advantage of us, and make 
us misjudge God and ourselves, too. 

One day, a minister came to the bedside of a 
sick saint, and found her dull, low, and sad. She 
used not to be so; and why was she so to-day ? 

“Oh, I have not been able, since I awoke this 
morning, till now to pray one petition, or offer 
praise, or even think over one verse.” 

The minister had heard from the doctor that 
her trouble bad taken a new turn, which had 
shaken her whole frame, and so he said, “ ‘The 
Lord did not wish you to-day to pray, or praise, 
ur remember any passage of Scripture.” 

“What did you say ¢” 

“The Lord has taken from you to-day the power 
to pray, or praise, or think to any purpose. He 
Wishes you just to lie still and Jook up to Him, 
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At once the cloud passed away. 

“Oh, then, He is not angry; | can look up to 
Him as before ! ’ 

‘Look up to Him”—that expression is just 
right. When we are laid upon our backs, our 
faces may be turned up to Heaven—not even 
saying a word to God, but just looking up to Him 
—that is all. 

We misjudge God when we think that He wants 
to gather where He has not strawed—if we think 
that He wants us to have what He Himself has 
taken away. We are making Him the hardest of 
taskmasters, expecting us to make our full tale of 
bricks when He Himself has taken away the 
straw. It is a true act of faith to feel that the 
body is pressing on us; that God, our Heavenly 
Father, knows what the effect of such pressure is, 
and wills us to conform to it—to lie still, and be 
at peace, 

Alas! for those who leave their communions 
with God to such an hour as this. They cannot 
galvanise their minds into action, even for such an 
important matter as their soul’s concerns with 
Him ; and in this torpor how many pass away ! 

Nor should we misjudge ourselves. This good 
woman’s unhappiness came from looking too much 
at, and thinking too much of, herself ; she would 
have been more comfortable if she could have gone 
through this and that spiritual exercise. She was 
more concerned to have some testimony from her- 
self than some repose from simple trust in God. 

And it happened to the poor thing just as it 
always happens when this is the case; she found 
“self” full of failure, just as you and.I always do 
when we look in this direction for comfort 

Sut it is well to take an intelligent view of 
“self.” We may wrong ourselves, as well as God ; 
we may judge unrighteous judgment in the matter 
of ourselves. 

When Bengel, the great commentator, could 
not pray, for he was weak and weary, he did not 
say, “I am no child of God, because I have no 
fervent aspirations at this moment ;” he did not 
attempt to make a long prayer ; he just said, “ Lord, 
Thou knowest that it is between us to-day as it 
was yesterday,” or words to that effect, and went 
to sleep. The bare lifting np of our hands, or, if 
we cannot lift our hands, then our eyes, will be an 
acceptable evening sacrifice. 

Let us think, at these times, not of our own 
feelings, but of God's facts. He has given us His 
Son to be our sacrifice, our substitute, our life ; 
and we have taken Him; and in those facts, not in 
our see lings, is our life, 
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The second trouble on which [ wish to say a few 
words, comes to us because we can do nothing. 
We want to be at our temporal business, or at our 
spiritual ; but we are debarred from both. Let us 
look for a moment at this limitation of our action 
as regards God and ourselves. 

Let us look at it as regards God ; we want to be 
at work for God. Our work seems waiting for us 
it seems as if it would be spoiled for want of us. 
And so, unknown to ourselves, we are making 
ourselves necessary to God, as if He could not do 
without us; and so we vex ourselves upon this 
high level; and we, and not God, are apparently the 
most concerned in the work. If we look at it only 
in the light of “ ow work,” no wonder if we become 
if we look at it in the light of God’s, 
then we may leave the One who has the highest 
interest in it to care most for it. 

Is God the great Master-Worker? and are we 
only tools in His hand ? If so, then can we imagine 
that this great Master-Worker would put out of 
His hand and lay aside the tool He at that par- 
ticular moment wanted? Man would not do this 

how much less God! You are not, in His eyes, 
wanted just now ; but to see this, to believe it, to 
rest in it, you must have your vision enlarged in 
some measure after the fashion of His. His eye 
sweeps a large range ; He does not believe, for He 
knows, that your eye must, according to its capacity, 
sweep over a large range, too—-only in faith, for 
you cannot know. 

Sometimes we misjudge the great Master- 
Worker, as though He laid a tool aside alto- 
gether because He has laid it by for awhile. He 
may be going to take it up again—it is away, 
so to speak, from the work-bench, only to be sharp- 
ened. If you are going to be restored to work, and 
to be used again, it will be as a more effective 
instrument than you were before. That should be 
a comfort to you; but, if not, then your work is 
done—not the work, whatever it may be, but your 
part on it. And you have really no concern with 
anything else. You must not think more of the 
work than of the God that appoints the work. 

Service is service, whatever form it takes. The 
one great thing for us to be sure of is, that ours is 
the right service—God’s appointed service. The 
poet tells us— 


restless ; 


‘*They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


This is God’s appointed service to you now. 

Isaiah (vi. 2) saw the seraphim standing 
above the throne, “each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.”. Ina 
sermon on this subject by the late Rev. James 
Vaughan, of Brighton, there are some comforting 
words on this disposition of the wings, which 
ought to be helpful to those who have the ability 
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to work, and who are nevertheless shut up from 
active employment : 

“Ts it not strange that of those parts of an 
angel’s figure which seem as if they were made 
only for action, four out of six—that is, two-thirds 
—are used for an entirely different purpose? Is jt 
not at once to teach us that it is not every power we 
have, and which we might think given us for public 
service and for the outer life, which is really in- 
tended by God for that use. That man would 
run into very great mistake who should judge 
that, because he had strong energy of character, 
and talents that command a wide influence, there- 
fore those qualities which characterise him are to 
be devoted altogether, or even chiefly, to one of 
the large circles of life. They may be needed 
quite as often, and God may have bestowed 
them to the full, as much for other ends—for his 
own family, for his home ; and even for his own 
heart—to do little acts of love and wisdom well, 
and to discipline and keep his own soul. Never 
think that large faculties are fitted only for large 
enterprises, and that all your endowments are to 
be spent on that which is to meet the general 
eye. Remember that of ‘ the angel 
only uses two to fly with.” 

And at the time when Isaiah wrote, even those 
two were not in action—the seraphim were stand- 
ing there, the wings unemployed for flight. They 
were ready to be used when the word of command 
was issued; but, until then, the wings of flight 
were folded wings. In the arm-chair, on the bed 
or the sofa, are many of God’s people who are 
then also near the throne, who perhaps have sped 
on God’s errands, who are ready so to speed again, 
but who perhaps may live the rest of life simply 
in God’s presence—simply waiting ; nothing ap- 
pointed for them but that. 

“ Betty's cough” may be familiar to the reader, 
but it may do us good to listen to it here. 

“T little expected,” said the minister who 
visited old Betty, “to see you so patient ; it must 
be a great trial to one of your active nature to lie 
here so long doing nothing.” 

“ Not at all, sir,” said she, “not at all. When I 
was well I used to hear the Lord say to me day 
by day, ‘ Betty, go here; Betty, go there ; Betty, 
do this; Betty, do that, and [ used to do it as 
well as I could ; and, now, I hear Him say every 
day, ‘ Betty, lie still and cough.’ ” 

Ah, dear friend, do not act, do not feel, as if God 
had made a mistake in the appointment of your 
service as to time, kind, or anything else ; let us 
only believe that //e is in this matter, and all will 
be well. He is seeing ever so much that we 
cannot see. He knows in what way He can best 
be served, and how He wills to be served ; and 
this should take the burden off our minds en- 
tirely. 
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There is, or there nay be—oh, how much—of 
“self” in doing, but there is little scope for “self” 
insuffering. True, there isscope enough for a bad 
“self” in the selfishness which so often accompanies 
iliness, but this is not what we are chiefly thinking 
of now. But as it has come up in our thoughts, 
we may observe what scope there is for energy and 
action in dealing with it. Few but those who 
have tried it know what it is to restrain the 
querulous, exacting spirit, the murmuring and the 
complaining one, the tendency to make oneself, 
not a part of the family circle, but the centre of 
it. Brave battles with “self” have been often 
thus fought upon the sick-bed, or in the sick 
state ; there are wonderful stories of victories in 
such conflicts, unwritten upon earth, but chronicled 
in Heaven. 

But “self,” as regards action in work for God, 
has little chance of self-exaltation in sickness and 
suffering—it has much more chance of crucifixion 

nay, if we yield ourselves to God wholly, it has 
a certainty of it; but it is crucifixion with after- 
life. It is dying that we may live. It is the 
destruction of an old life that we may be made 
partakers of anew. Something (and that a great 
thing) is being done; the sick-bed is, after all, a 
scene of action ; the Christian is never in higher 
action than when he is making a full surrender of 
“self,” and saying, like his Master, “ Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

Perhaps God has had to hide us because we 
would not hide ourselves ; but, blessed be His 
name ! the hiding will be in the hollow of His hand. 

God grant us power never to lose sight of Him 

we are not hidden from Him, but with Him. 
We often lose heart from looking only around ; 
let us look wp. During Dr. Payson’s last illness 
a friend, coming into his room, said, “ Well, I’m 
sorry to see you here lying on your back.” 

“Do you not know what God puts us on our 
backs for ?” said Dr. Payson, smiling. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“Tn order that we may look upward.” 

There may be very little comfort around. Sick- 
ness often brings with it narrowness of means; it 
shuts us up; it shuts us in; it, so to speak, im- 
prisons us—limitation meets us here, and there, and 
everywhere ; it is only in looking up that we can 
get into regions of liberty—into the great expanse 

that, while on our bed, we can yet leave it, 
and have a liberty of spirit where there is a 
bondage of limb. 

It is a very humbling feeling that we can do 
nothing for ourselves—even for the humblest 
offices we are dependent on others ; we would do 
everything—we can do nothing. So far from 
being served by others, we would rather be serving 
them. Perhaps our pride rebels against being 
under an obligation to so many. 
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But let’ us remember that, if we want to be 
serving or doing for others, and allow our minds 
to become restless in the wish, we are unconsciously 
putting ourselves out of God’s order; we are 
wanting diametrically the opposite of what is His 
present ordination for us. The wish is in itself a 
noble one ; but it is so only when in subordination. 
Once let it trench upon obedience, resignation, 
the union of our will with God’s will, and then 
comes sin, which will soon branch out in all 
directions—murmuring, discontent, rebellion, un- 
belief, the breaking up of all inward peace ; and 
who can tell how far all these may go? 

Now, what will help us through all these 
troubles ? 

One immense help will be the realisation of God 
Himself. Indeed, without this we cannot possibly 
meet these two trials which I am considering now. 

If He is not thinking of me, if He does not care 
about me, if there be no Providence in my sick- 
ness, then the heart will be tempted to give itself 
up to rebellion against God. Why did He allow 
this to come upon me? [ shall probably hear a 
voice like that of Job’s wife speaking to me as 
hers did to him, and saying, “ Curse God, and die!” 

But if I realise Him, and Him as my Father 
that is in Heaven, that this affliction did not come 
unknown to Him—yea, that it was sent by Him 
—yea, that it has its place in the activities of His 
love ; then I am no longer desolate, no longer a 
man causelessly in trouble, no longer a man the 
sport of mere accident and chance. 

I shall feel that I have a Helper, One to whom I 
can look for whatever grace 1 want most—-now one, 
and now another. As my time of trial wears on, I 
shall feel that I have sympathy. Some of us have 
natures which need this. Receiving the actual 
service which our case requires is not enough for 
us. We have heart-hunger, but we have more 
dainty things brought for the appetite than for the 
affections, for the mouth than for the heart ; and 
perhaps those around us, and who substantially 
love us, do not understand this. The keynote of 
their lives is set differently from ours. But if I 
have Christ manifestly with me in my illness, He 
is the manifestation of the sympathies of God ; 
and I can retire in, and in, and in; and feel that I 
am in the place of understanding, and with the 
Understander, and I shall be satisfied. 

But now, dear friends, as to these two troubles 
of not being able to fee/ enough, or to do enough 
—perhaps at times of not being able to feel any- 
thing or do anything, on your sick-bed—be at 
peace. God knows His poor children’s physical 
state when they are prostrate ; He does not want 
you to think, much less to fret that you cannot 
think. He knows that the power has been taken 
from you; and all He wants you to do is to lie 
there trusting in Him, and, because of trust, to be 
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Honour 
unthinkingly, 


at peace. 


all silently, with Him. 


And do not want to do anything if He manifestly 
; and do not 


has taken away from you the power 


think badly of yourself because you cannot do it. 
Your powers of action and of thought are shortened, 
taken from you, by no 


if not actually 


Him by being content to leave 


fault of 
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yours. Simply appeal to God, and tell Him that 
it is so, and then be content to be dumb, and to 
open not your mouth—to say, “ It is the Lord : [et 
Him do as it pleaseth Him.” Oh, it is hard, hard, 
hard! but it has been dune —it may be done. This 
is the only way successfully to meet these two 
sick-bed troubles. 























BY THE REV. E. J. HARDY, 


THOUGH 


M.A., 
MARRIED,” 


many occasions Sunday has 
been anything but a day of 
rest for British soldiers. ‘It 
melancholy fact that 
some of our important 
battles have been fought on 
that day. In time 
however, our 
no Sunday work to do except what 
is necessary ; bit “ 


is a 
most 





of peace, 
soldiers have 
necessary "isa 

ugue term, and leaves mucli to the 
discretion of commanding officers. 
Some of these gentlemen are too 
fond of inspecting barrack-rooms 
and round stables on the 
day of rest, and what this implies 
soldiers know only too well. 

In most 
sounded 


going 


reveille is 
hour or an hour and 
a half later on Sundays than on 
week-days, and this extra time in 
bed is much appreciated by the 
ordinary Tommy Atkins, who does 
not think with the Duke of Wel 
lington that when we turn in bed 
it is time to turn out. Before 
breakfast, rations for the day are 
served out, and after that meal 
the men reburnish their accoutre- 
ments, which should be 


garrisons 


cleaned 
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the day before for church parade, but which must 
be very spick and span to pass muster. 

I am afraid that this time in barracks is not 
as hallowed as every hour of Sunday should be. 
Soldiers are tempted to use bad language to their 
helmets, swords, or bayonets when these require 
Nor doves it put them in the best 
frame of mind for appreciating Divine service to 


elbow-grease. 
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have—“ Might be a little more burnish on that 
sword,” “ There’s a stain on that helmet,” “ You 
haven't half-polished those boots,” and other 
fault-finding remarks addressed to them imme- 
diately before by the sergeant-major and adjutant. 
When soldiers “ grouse” or grumble about having 
to attend church parade it is the parade, and not 
the church, to which they object. Indeed, most 
of them attend very well to the service, and even 
to the sermon, when the chaplain gives them 
anything to attend to. 

This may be in part due to novelty, for we get 
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accounted for the happy change. “Oh,” replied 
that martinet, “I told the sergeant-major to 
detail a party for Communion !” 

A clergyman officiating to troops must temper 
zeal with a little knowledge of the service. He 
should always remember that soldiers are forced 
to go to church, and abstain from unusual ritual 
or practices that are unmeaning to them. A 
party of Yorkshire militiamen were marched to 
a church where incense was used. One of them, 
in the midst of the service, pulled out a pipe and 
lit it. A sergeant rushed at him and asked what 

















CHURCH PARADE: ON THE WAY TO CHURCH. 


recruits who seem never to have been in a church 
until they enlisted. Only the other day I had a 
new church orderly, that is, a soldier who looks 
after the military chapel and attends on the 
chaplain. I told him to put water in the font, as 
there was to be a baptism. After some time the 
man came to me with a very long face and said, 
“Please, sir, [ have put the water all right, but I 
can’t find a towel nowhere.” He evidently thought 
that I was going to scrub the child. 

There is almost as much ignorance even where 
one would not expect it about the other Sacra- 
ment. A clergyman once complained to a com- 
manding officer that none of the soldiers who 
were marched to his church remained for Holy 
On the next Sunday about forty 
did so, and the clergyman, greatly pleased, in- 
formed the colonel, and asked him how he 


Communion. 


he meant by such profanity. The man answered, 
“That lad there,” pointing to the curate swinging 
a censer, “has lighted up, and I thought we might 
do the same.” 

It would do some parsons good to have to 
officiate in a chapel or other building inside 
barracks. If a chaplain goes on “ gassing ”—that 
is, prosing or talking nonsense—is not understood, 
or is not heard, a volley of coughs will make him 
aware of the fact ; and if he does not take the hint 
the noise will increase so much that it will seem 
as if all the warriors sitting before bim had 
suddenly been attacked with infantine whooping- 
cough. The canteen opens at twelve o'clock on 
Sunday, and a sermon that keeps the men long 
out of it is considered by some of them dry in 
every sense. 

It is interesting to learn from a book of 
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regulations used in Cromwell’s army that much 
the same rules prevailed then as now about 
Divine service and the issue of beer on Sunday 
in barracks. Here is a quotation :— 

“On the Sabbath the Colonel is to have a 
sermon in his tent morning and afternoon ; and 
every officer of his regiment is to compel all his 
soldiers that are free from guard to repair thither ; 
and no sutler shall draw any beer in time of 
Divine Service and Sermon.” 

The Queen’s Regulations say that “every 
soldier is to be at full liberty to attend the 
worship of Almighty God according to the forms 
prescribed by his own religion.” Now and then 
recruits come up who do not seem to own any 
religion. The recruiting-sergeant asks them, 
“What religion?” and they answer more truth- 
fully than many who consider themselves their 
superiors, “ None,” or “None that I knows of.” 
A choice, however, must be made, and such men 
generally put themselves down as “Church of 
England,” because, as the men belonging to it 
are the most numerous, the band plays them to 
church. Protestants who do not come into this 
Cave of Adullam are generally classed with 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans. “ Other fancy 
religions,’ as a commanding officer once called 
them on parade, are looked upon with suspicion, 
as though a soldier by professing to belong to 
them were trying to shirk church parade al- 
together. An officer who was present when a 
militia regiment was about to be inspected before 
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marching off to Divine service told me the 
following. One man was loitering about, and the 
sergeant asked him in forcible terms why he did 
not fall in. He replied that he was a Unitarian, 
“Unitarian?” asked the sergeant ; “ what’s that? 
There are only three religions ; fall in with the 
Roman Catholics.” 

The wives and children of soldiers living in 
barracks are as much bound to attend Divine 
service as are the men, but few commanding 
officers are now as strict about this rule as was 
one whom I once knew. | On one occasion, when 
a soldier’s wife came into church a few minutes 
late, he threatened that if this occurred again he 
would have the women of the regiment paraded 
and marched to church before the band ! 

When church parade is dismissed the mounted 
men go to the stables, where their horses are 
anxiously waiting to be fed. At a quarter to 
one o’clock the men’s dinner is served, and when 
this is over and the rooms cleared those whose 
thoughts never seem to go beyond “soldiering” 
clean buttons and pipe-clay straps. Some visit 
friends or sick chums in the military hospital, 
others go for walks, and perhaps the largest pro- 
portion of them take down their beds and lie 
upon them until four o'clock, which is tea-time. 
To do this is to disobey the rule that bedding 
should be folded and strapped in a round ball on 
beds until “ retreat,” but perhaps sergeants who see 
men reposing on their beds on Sunday afternoons 
think that they might be doing worse, and that it 
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is best to let sleeping dogs lie. Of 
course, civilians who have not the 
excuse of being on guard or on 
picket the night before never take 
a nap on Sunday afternoons! In 
barracks Sunday is called “lady 
day,” so after tea Tommy puts on 
his cap at exactly the right angle, 
brushes a little curl of hair over 
the edge of it and goes out, as he 
modestly says, to “ give the girls a 
treat.’ 

In almost every garrison there 
isa Sunday-school for the children 
of soldiers, and an evening service 
for the men and women living in 
the bari icks who care to attend. 
These are much appreciated at 
foreign stations where there are no 
counter-attractions, but at home, 
as well as abroad, I have always 
had willing red-coated helpers at 
both of them. Soldiers will take 
much trouble in decorating a chapel 
school, so that it may look less 
hideous at Christmas or Easter, 
ind I knew one bandsman who 
used himself to pay boys for sing 
ing in a choir organised by him, 
and who sat up very late on Christ 
mas Eve covering with red baize 
certain ugly arrangements which he 
thought had helped to deter men 
from coming to the evening service. 

While it isan advantage for men 
who cannot or who find it inconvenient to leave 
barracks that an evening service should be con- 
ducted for them on the premises, so to speak, others 
prefer to go to a more distant service in a civilian 
church, unless, indeed, as sometimes happens, they 
are put into seats near the door, where they can 
se and hear nothing, only because they wear the 
Queen’s uniform. Tommy Atkins likes to get away 
from the eyes of his officers, especially from those 
f the adjutant and sergeant-major, just as we 
all, when school-boys, liked to get away from the 
masters. 

Soldiers dislike to be constantly spoken to as 
soldiers, and treated as a class by themselves. A 
bishop, whom I once asked to preach at a parade 
service, said to me, “What is the best way of 
“ As to human beings,” I 
suggested, and hinted that he need not prepare 
any military illustrations or anecdotes. He took 
the hint, and addressed them as an ordinary 
congregation, very sympathetically, but without 


speaking to soldiers ? 


appearing to know that they were soldiers, or 
reminding them of a fact which they like occa- 
sionally to forget. So pleased were they that 
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several of them walked four miles to a church 
where the bishop was to preach in the evening. 

In most garrison towns at home there is a 
soldiers’ institute, which is a great boon to religi- 
ously disposed men, especially on Sundays. Here 
they read or write home without being disturbed, 
and meet good friends. They sit and sing hymns 
for hours together. They join Bible-classes, attend 
prayer-meetings, and go to services. And if occa- 
sionally religion is misrepresented by the self- 
chosen conductors of these exercises, a great deal 
of false doctrine will fall harmlessly off Thomas 
Atkins, and he might have been in places where 
those whom he would have met would not have 
been even well-meaning. 

All honour to those who first thought of soldiers’ 
institutes, and who established them at great ex- 
pense of time and money, against much opposition. 
You may sympathise with some of the Esaus who do 
not go to them, and not with all the Jacobs who do ; 
but you cannot deny that they are a refuge from the 
temptations of garrison towns, which are particu- 
larly rampant on the day which should be the Lord’s, 
but which, in these towns, is too often the Devil's. 
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nings of a new 
power in Society 
and the State, so 
mighty in its in- 
fluence for good or 
evil, that it has not 
inaptly or undeserv- 
edly been designated 
the Fourth Estate. 
The Press has pro- 
vided both the true 
and the false pro- 
phets of the day with 
the means of enfore- 


Z ing upon the men of 
, their own age the 


message which they 
have to deliver to an extent and with a force and 
precision Which never entered into the wildest 
hopes and imaginings of their predecessors. M. 
Renan, in his “ History of the People of Israel,” 
says of Jeremiah and certain imitators of the great 
prophet that “they could only be compared with 
the Radical journalists of our own day.” The com- 
parison has more force than many of the brilliant 
sayings of the great French writer. If the old 
Jewish prophets had had ready to their hand so 
powerful an instrument as the modern Press, it is 
impossible to doubt that they would have been 
swift to use it in attacking the great religious and 
social evils with which they contended. 

We shall do well, however, at once to emphasise 
the possibility of falling into a very simple fallacy : 
because all prophets might avail themselves of the 
facilities which journalism offers them for deliver- 
ing their message, it by no means follows that all 
journalists are prophets. The prophet is one who 
speaks because he has an insight into the inner 
meaning of events. The antithesis of the prophet 
is the Pharisee, the man who can “ discern *he face 
of the sky,” but cannot “discern the signs o! the 
times.” 

Unhappily for the Press and for the nation, the 
editorial chair is too often filled by those who are 
inore truly and successfully prophetic in the 
meteorological than in the leading columns of 
their papers 
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ag II—-THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 
tjé 
BY THE REV. H. S. LUNN, M.D 
\t) nice 
\\ Fi.~ HE present cen- There is another important characteristic which 
\S tury has wit- marks the utterance of the true prophet, whether 
r nessed the _ it be printed or spoken. It is uttered under com- 
growth from _pulsion, “ Woe unto me if [ preach not the Gospel,” 
small begin- ‘The prophet has a message which he must utter or 


perish. No one can read the polished and facile 
sentences of the leading articles in many of our 
daily mentors without feeling the entire absence 
of any compelling force beyond the compulsion 
that comes from the desire to fill so many columns 
at a certain fixed rate or for acertainsalary. But 
the Gospel of no age will ever be preached by men 
who thus write. The man who in this or any 
other time would “preach good tidings to the 
poor,” and proclaim “ release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind,” will need to for- 
get himself in his message, and to care infinitely 
more that the Word, as he has heard it in his 
inmost soul, shall echo in the hearts of all men, 
than that polished and elegant sentences shall 
delight the fancy and tickle the intellectual palate 
of the dilettante and thoughtless readers of our 
daily press. 

Lowell, in his preface to the “ Pious Editor's 
Creed,” so well expresses the ideals of the true 
prophet-journalist, that I venture to quote his 
words at some length: “The position which the 
editor holds is that which the clergyman should 
hold. . . See what a pulpit the editor mounts daily, 
sometimes with a congregation of fifty thousand 
within reach of his voice, and never so much as @ 
nodder even among them. And from what a Bible 
can he choose his text, a Bible which needs no 
translation, and which no priestcraft can shut and 
clasp from the laity—the open volume of the 
world, upon which with a pen of sunshine and 
destroying fire the inspired present is even now 
writing the annals of God. Methinks the editor 
who should understand his calling and be equal 
thereto would truly deserve the title which Homer 
bestows upon princes. He would be the Moses of 
the nineteenth century ; and whereas the old Sinai, 
silent now, is but a common mountain, stared at 
by the elegant tourist and crawled over by the 
hammering geologist, he must find his tables of 
the New Law here among factories and cities in 
this wilderness of Sin (Numbers xxxiii, 12), called 
Progress of Civilisation, and be the Captain of our 
Exodus into the Canaan of a truer social order.” 

Such is the ideal of the true journalist, which, 
as one of the greatest of their number has said, 
“glows likea pillar of fire amid the midnight 
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gloom before the journalists of the world.” Yet 
it must be acknowledged with sadness that the 
editorial chair, like other positions of great power 
and influence, has often been unworthily filled. 
Borgias on the Papal throne, Sauls, Neros, and 
men like the Fourth George ruling the nations, 
illustrate but too terribly how positions of great 
power may be used for evil ; and what has been 
true of those who unworthily held the sceptre has, 
alas! been equally true of many who wielded the 
pen. “If, therefore, the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! ” 
that come inevitably to mind when one recalls 
the way in which the Press has stirred the evil 
passions of mankind, and kindled flames of dis- 
cord which it has perplexed the wisest and the 
best to extinguish or to allay. 

The course of events in the Turkish Empire 
during recent months must have convinced all 
students of the middle decades of our century how 
evil a work was that accomplished by our great 
English journalists when they incited the English 
nation to enter upon the Crimean War, that the 
evil rule of the Turk might be strengthened and 
continued. In like manner few will be found 
to-day to apologise for those Opium Wars 
through which a Christian nation was urged by 
its Press to force upon a heathen people a hate- 
ful body-and-soul destroying traftic which that 
Power, Pagan though it was, had the wisdom 
and prophetic foresight to dread and seek to 
destroy. 

These evil wars, greatiy as they are to be 
deplored, do not furnish the worst record of the 
power of the Press to destroyand contaminate the 
springs of a nation’s life. Day by day, in this 
dear old England of ours, a canker eats its way, 
and the poison is spread by a million channels. 
It is the poison of gambling, the corruption that 
follows the passion for gain without merit, the 
desire to be enriched through the loss of one’s 
fellow. Whether the financial papers which 
record the great hazards of the world of wealth, 
or the sporting papers which furnish the news of 
the betting market to the boys at school, the clerks 
in the office, and the maids in the kitchen, be the 
mightier evil, is a matter of small concern in com- 
arison with the broad fact of the ruin that each 
alike is working to thousands of English people 
Nor is this sin of unholy and unmerited gain the 
only one which an impure and venal Press spreads 
through the body politic. Records of evil passion 
sketched with a sympathetic or at best with a non- 
condemnatory pen ; the tittle-tattle of an idle and 
luxurious society recorded in such admiring phrase 
as shall stimulate the imitation of the social min- 
hows which swim so eagerly in waters befouled 
by the social Triton; the worship of wealth, how 
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ever acquired, of power, however attained—all 
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these are influences by which a degraded Press can 
poison the stream of our national well-being. 

This brief review of the power for evil which 
the Press can exert ought only to increase our 
thankfulness that, as a whole, this great intellec- 
tual and moral force has been so largely exerted 
on the side of justice, truth, and righteousness. 
Over and over again during the present century 
has the pen, which might truly be said to be 
dipped in the heart’s blood of the writer, roused 
the conscience of this and other lands to a sense 
of some great social wrong, some political oppres- 
sion, some national sin, which rousing it would 
have needed many and loud prophetic voices to 
accomplish. The present generation can only 
remember the echoes of that thrill of sympathy 
for the burdened seamstress, fighting her hard 
fight with “ want and sin,” which moved the 
heart of England when Mark Lemon, against the 
strong opinion of his colleagues, published in 
Punch Tom Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.” In- 
cidentally, that wail of anguish trebled the sale 
of Lemon’s paper, but it did much more than 
that. It left an impress on the national con- 
science which has helped to strengthen the 
hands of our legislators in many a conflict with 
sweating and kindred evils. 

The history, especially in the United States, of 
that long struggle against “the sum of all human 
villainies,” as Wesley, in his famous letter to 
Wilberforce, described the slave-trade, would 
have been written very differently but for the 
power of the Press. It was in 1831 that William 
Lloyd Garrison, then only twenty-six years old, 
wrote in the first number of his paper, “I have 
determined at every hazard to raise up the stan- 
dard of emancipation in the eyes of the nation. I 
am aware that some object to the severity of my 
language. But is there no call for severity? I 
will be as stern as truth and as uncompromising 
as justice. I am in earnest. I will not equivo- 
cate. 1 will not excuse. I will not retreat an 
inch, and I will he heard.” How he succeeded 
in making the world listen, the complete triumph 
of the Emancipation Crusade, within four decades 
of the day when he penned those lines in “an 
obscure hole of an office, his only visible auxiliary 
a negro boy, and his supporters a very few in- 
significant persons of all colours,” sufficiently 
Lowell’s “Lines to W. L. Garrison” 
express the bare truth, and nothing more :— 


proves. 


**In a small chamber, friendless and alone, 
Toiled o'er his types a poor, unlearned young man. 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


* Help came but slowly; surely, no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less. 
Wiat need of help?) He knew how types were set, 
He had a daunt'ess spirit and a press. 
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“O Truth and Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ; 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendours of the new day burst!” 


It may be interesting, when thus referring to 
Garrison’s work, to recall the fact that “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” first appeared in a newspaper called 
the ational Fra as a serial. 

In the space allotted to one short article it is 
only possible to refer briefly to some of the other 
achievements of the Press in compelling the 
attention of the nation to the great social problems 
of the age. It was James Greenwood’s “ Amateur 
Casual” papers in the old Pall Mall Gazette 
which first drew attention to abuses in the 
administration of workhouses. His hunk of 
bread is still, or was till recently, preserved under 
a glass case in the Pall Mall Gazette ottice. Miss 
Frances Cobbe in her great crusade against vivi- 
section used the columns of the Echo to rouse the 
English conscience to a sense of the cruelty that 
had been wrought in the name of science on 
unoffending and hapless creatures. “The Bittei 
Cry of Outcast London” did much more than 
create a nine days’ wonder and incite fashionable 
dames for a while to leave their homes of iuxury 
and beauty in the West End, that they might 
study in dainty fashion, as it were, through their 
lorgnettes, on the stage of the world’s drama, the 
squalor and wretchedness patiently endured by 
their sisters on the other side of Temple Bar. 
It strengthened the hands of every social reformer, 
whether statesman or philanthropist, and prepared 
the way for many a scheme of social amelioration 
which has already followed or which the future 
has in store. 

A review, however cursory, of the triumphs of 
the Press for good or evil, whether in the realm of 
social progress to which allusion has just been 
made, or in the even wider sphere of national 
politics, any detailed reference to which is here 
precluded by limitations of space, compels us to 
consider what are the conditions which make a 
journal influential for good or evil. It is evident 
that the question is not one of circulation. 
During that eventful period of its existence when 
the Pall Mall Gazette strong enough to 
compel a Liberal Government to send Gordon to 
Khartoum and then to despatch an expedition to 
his relief, when it was strong enough to affect the 
destinies of the Congo Free State and to influence 
the foreign policy of the King of the Belgians, or, 
on the other hand, to compel an Argentine 
millionaire to pay over forty thousand pounds to 
the woman whom he had deluded into a sham 
marriage—during all this time the regular circu- 
lation of the Pall Mall Gazette was only about 
twenty-five thousand. And during these same 
years another paper was placarding England with 


was 
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the announcement that its circulation was over 


quarter of a million. Yet neither kings nor poli- 
ticians nor wealthy scoundrels apparently allowed 
their actions to be influenced one iota by the ex. 
cellent sentiments of the leader-writers of the 
paper with such an immense circulation. 

The same phenomenon—for it is scarcely less— 
of the influence of papers with comparatively small 
circulations is seen in the ecclesiastical world, 
During the last five years the combined circy- 
lations of the leading denominational papers have 
not amounted to one-third of the circulation of 
another religious paper that we could name. Yet 
it would be difficult to detect any influence ex- 
erted by the organ in question, with a weekly 
circulation greater than the daily circulation of 
any single paper. On the other hand, a well- 
known Church paper has been moulding the 
thought of the dominant school in the Chureh 
of England, while two other papers have become 
the mouthpiece of ihe entity known as the “ Non- 
conformist Conscience.” 

There must be an explanation of this influence 
which is so obviously independent of the cir- 
culation of the newspapers which exert it. Nor 
does the explanation seem very difficult to dis. 
cover. In the cases referred to, no single reader 
would deny that the journalist who presides over 
the destinies of any one of the three or four lead- 
ing religious weeklies has a message, a clearly 
defined journalistic creed. Considerations of the 
popularity of any proposal, or of its probable in- 
fluence on the circulation of the paper, have not 
at critical moments been allowed to dictate its 
policy. Our Lord’s warning applies to newspapers 
as well as to individuals: “If any paper would 
save its life, it shall lose it,’ and, on the other 
hand, those crises in the lives of journals when 
most has been risked have been the moments when 
influence has increased by leaps and bounds. 

The conclusion of the matter is, that the world 
is ever ready to listen to the man who has a 
message, whether the message be delivered from 
platform or pulpit or in the columns of a news- 
paper. But the editor will ever have the advan- 
tage over the preacher in that his pen can reach 
fifty or a hundred times as many as can be reached 
by the tongue of the orator. If the journalist will 
cherish his convictions as his dearest possessions, 
if he will express them at all costs when the hour 
strikes for his message to ring forth, if he will go 
on “forth-telling” in the spirit of the old Hebrew 
seers, saying with Garrison, “ J will be heard,” then 
men will realise that Renan spoke more truly than 
he thought when he classed modern journalism 
with the prophets of old, and the words of the 
prophets of to-day will be for the discomfiture of 
the forces of evil, for the comfort of the oppressed, 
and for the healing of the nations. 
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She had a right to 
feel injured; it was 
with lier money that he proposed to pay his sub- 
scriptions to the college boat club, and it was her 
money that would pay for that boating blazer he 
was wearing when he stood talking to Peggy 
O'Neill at the gate of Jesus College. 

“Cutting you! When did | cut you?” Andrew 
answered, trying to get up a tone of injured 
innocence, but his face betrayed him; he could 
not get over his youthful habit of blushing. 

“Oh, you know well enough,” Philippa said 
bluntly—she was not taken in by his airs—“ when 
I met you standing at the gate of Jesus College 
talking to that horrid girl. You turned your back 
when you saw me coming ; you didn’t want her to 
know that I was your sister. I understand all 
about it, Drury ; you needn’t make any excuses. 
I’m very glad you didn’t speak to me; you’d 
have had to introduce that girl, and Id rather 
not know her.” 

Andrew blushed deeper. 

‘The lady I was with happened to be a 
friend of Rokewode’s, the sister of a man at St. 
I can understand she is not one of 
your sort, Pippa, judging by the dowdy specimen 
you had with you,” Andrew said ungraciously. 

“The dowdy specimen I had with me is going 


Gregory’s ; 


to take a First Class,” Philippa said, tossing her 
head. “She is going to take one of the first places 


of the year—if not the first.” 

* She is going to be Senior Wrangler, I suppose ?” 
Andrew said contemptuously. He had not much 
opinion of the students of Women’s Colleges. 

“T should not be surprised if she were above 
Wrangler,” Philippa said warmly; “it 
will not be the first time that the men have been 
beaten by a woman. It is a privilege to walk 
with her. Dowdy indeed! I’d rather a thou- 
Cambridge with Hester 
flighty, dressed-up 
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creature you were talking to. Wait until you 
can distinguish the real from the sham before you 
talk about people being dowdy, Andrew. 
got a great deal to learn, my dear boy ; 
got to alter - 'l your standards.” 

Philippa weut away hot and angry. She did 
not often come to St. Gregory’s to see her brother 
now, and when she did she always went away 
fuming. 2 

Andrew was not taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. He was losing sight of the effort and 
the self-denial that keeping him at the University 
cost those belonging to him ; he did not seem to give 
it a thought. He had drifted into the ways of 
other men who owed their position there to no 
special effort on the part of others, who accepted 
it as a matter of course. 

When Philippa ran in to see him between her 
lectures he was very often not out of bed, or he 
having his breakfast, or yawning over a 
yellow-back ; he was never by any chance at work. 
He generally threw the yellow-back under the 
table when he heard her coming up tlie stairs, and 
there her sharp eyes would find it out presently. 

She seldom remained above a few minutes, but 
she stayed long enough to note that there were 
no books lying about that looked like work. 

She had no patience with Andrew, and she had 
no patience with the tutors for not looking after 
him. As if college tutors had nothing to do all 
day but to look after idle undergraduates, to follow 
them up with a cane as though they were a pack 
of schoolboys! 

There had been nothing gained by speaking to 
Rokewode. He had kept his promise: he had 
not asked Andrew to any more wine suppers; 
but Peyton, who had the rooms beneath him, had 
taken him up. He had gone from bad to worse. 

Philippa went down the stairs angry and indig- 
nant. Andrew had not only justified himself for 
cutting her in the street, but be had insulted her 
friend. He had compared her with that frivolous 
creature, with her hair dressed like a_ barber's 
block, and her bold languishing eyes. She was 
more hurt than she would acknowledge. She did 
not want to make the acquaintance of the beauti- 
ful Miss O’Neill, but she did not like her brother, 
for whom she had done so much, for whose sake 
she was ready to make any sacrifice—she could 
never, never do enough for Drury—she did not 
like him to be ashamed of her, to cut her for the 
sake of a girl whom he had known but yesterday. 
Philippa was dreadfully hurt. She had brought 
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Hester Smith down to the river to see Andrew 
rowing. She was so proud of him in his college 
blazer ; was she not going to pay for it with her 
own money? The sight of him on the river, 
swinging out in that splendid style, had brought the 
tears to her eyes. She thought how proud his 
mother would be, and what the Meldreth people 
would say when they heard he was rowing in his 
college boat. 

“ Look, Hester, look !” she cried when Andrew 
came in sight. ‘“ That’s Drury: the one with the 
light curls ! Isn’t he splendid ?” 

It was the old ery,the old love and pride that 
could not be kept back. 

And after this he had passed her as a stranger ! 

On the way back to Newnham Philippa met 
Athena Rokewode. She was walking rather fast, 
and her cheeks were glowing, and the tears that 
she had been keeping back were smarting in her 
eyes 

“How you are racing!” Athena said when she 
came up with her, and then she saw that some- 
thing was amiss. “ You have been to St. Gregory’s 
again,” she said quickly, noting the girl’s flushed 
face and the tears that she could not hide. “I 
wouldn’t go to St. Gregory’s, if I were you, dear, 
not if it upsets you. You can do no good by 
going. If you could do any good, it would be 
different.” 

“No,” Philippa said bitterly, “I can’t do any 
good. I may just as well keep away. Andrew 
won't listen to me. I am only a girl, he says; 
what should girls know? If he would only work, 
[ wouldn't mind ; but he is losing his chance ; he 
is letting all his opportunities slip by.” 

“He will know better by-and-by, dear. He is 
only in his first term. What can you expect from 
a youth fresh from a country grammar-school ? 
The life is so different here; men feel it more 
than women. He will settle down to work bhy- 
and-by, when he sees the necessity. He must have 
some play to begin with. He will have all his 
life to work. You must not be too hard upon him.” 

“It is not that,” Philippa said, letting the tears 
brim over ; “he is making new friends up here, 
and he is ashamed of those who have loved him 
all his life. who are ready to give up everything 
for him. He cut me in the street the other day ; 
he had a girl with him, a friend of Mr. Rokewode’s, 
and he was ashamed to notice me.” 

“Miss O'Neill, you mean,” Athena said, with 
a little catch in her voice. “ Hester was telling 
me you met her. I should not have thought that 
she could afford to know a poor man. I don’t 
think you need worry yourself about Miss O’Neill, 
she has so many admirers in the University—she 
is the fashion just now. Andrew will have no 
chance with the rest ; he will soon tire of running 
after her.” 
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Philippa had never heard Athena speak so 
bitterry of anyone ‘efore ; it was unlike her. But 
it was only for ais ment; she recalled the words 
directly. 

“What am I saying?” she said, with a sudden 
colour spreading over her pale face. “I have 
no right to say such things. I have never met 
Miss O'Neill. She is the most beautiful girl in 
Cambridge, and she is much admired. It would 
be strange if her head were not turned. I don’t 
suppose there is any truth in the things that are 
said of her ; and I, above all people, have no right 
to judge her.” 

She would not say any more about the girl 
—the subject was evidently distasteful to her— 
and they walked back to the college in silence. 
Philippa was sorry she had spoken about Peggy 
O’Neill ; she would not have said anything to 
distress Athena for the world. She was angry 
with herself for coupling Gage Rokewode’s name 
with this girl. It was an open secret at Newn- 
bam that Athena was engaged to her cousin, and 
that when the work of her Tripos was over, when 
she went down, she was to be married. Knowing 
this, Philippa could not forgive herself for mixing 
up Miss O’Neill’s name with his. 

‘She walked back beside Athena in silence. 
She was angry with herself for having spoken of 
the girl, and she was angry with Gage for suffering 
his name to be mixed up with hers. 

She did not go down to the river to see the 
boats practising again that term; she did not 
give Andrew another chance of cutting her. 

One day, before the end of term, when she was 
walking with Hester Smithonthe Maddingley Road 
a mile or two out of Cambridge, she saw some 
people on horseback coming towards her. They 
were walking in the road, and Philippa stepped 
aside to let them pass, and one of the gentlemen 
took off his hat to her. It was Gage Rokewode, 
and he was riding with the girl she had seen with 
Andrew at the gate of Jesus College. 

She could not mistake the girl: the low-curling 
dark hair, and the pale blue Irish eyes, and the 
wide mouth that was always breaking into 
laughter. She was laughing when Philippa saw 
her, and showing her white teeth. Rokewode 
was riding beside her, but there was a man behind 

some distance behind—who was riding leisurely 
between the hedges, flicking his whip. 

“That is the beautiful Miss O'Neill,” Hester 
said when they had passed. “All the men in 
Cambridge are raving about her. Can you see 
what there is in her for men to rave about ?” 

“No—o,” said Philippa, smarting with un- 
reasonable anger and indignation. “ Don’t talk 
about her; I hate her!” 

She did not say a word to Athena of what she 
had scen, and she bound Hester Smith to silence. 
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She would not have had her hear of it on any 
Mr. Rokewode had a right to ride with 
any girl he liked; he could not be taken in by 
this shallow, frivolous Philippa told 
herself. No man in his senses could hesitate for 
a moment between her and Athena. 
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The end of term came so quickly, so much had 
been crowded into one term, it seemed to have 
Philippa had crowded a 


passed like a dream. 


good Many examinations into it, besides the one 
that she took when she came up for her scholarship. 
She had taken the two parts of the Previous Ex- 
amination, familiarly known as the “ Little-go,” 
and the additional subjects which qualify a stu- 
dent to become a candidate for an Honours degree. 
Philippa had got all these into her first term at 
Newnham, besides doing some work for her Tripos. 
She had rubbed off a good deal of her awkward- 
ness and shyness during these few weeks at a 
Woman’s College, and she had made some friends. 

Andrew did not return to Meldreth until a 
couple ol days later than his sister; he did not 
care to be tied to her apron-string, as he graciously 
put it, and he hated to have to look after other 
people’s luggage, 
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Her mother was angry with Philippa for coming 
home without him: she was sure that Andrew 
would have waited for her, if she had happened 
Philippa accepted 
she did not even hint that 
She had to bear a good 


deal in silence during that Christmas 


to be a couple of days late. 
the reproof meekly ; 
Andrew was to blame. 
vacation. 
His mother remarked, when her darling came back, 
that he looked pale and worn, and blamed him 
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for studying too hard, for sitting late over his 
books ; and Philippa listened to her tender reproof 
and held her peace. She would not have told 
tales of him for the world; but she did know— 
she could not help knowing—that Andrew had 
not opened during the last week of 
the term ; that he had sat up half the night drink- 
ing champagne and playing cards in the rooms of 
the man who “kept” below him. Mrs. Potts had 
told her this when she had come to see Andrew on 
one or two occasions before she left Cambridge, 
and found him in bed at noon, and the bed-maker 
grumbling at the ways of the gentlemen on her 
breakfusses” about till 


a book 


staircase keeping their “ 
lunch-time. 
Philippa told no tales. 


She let her mother 
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believe that Andrew had been working hard 
all the term. She said nothing about the wine 
parties, or the late hours, or the lying in bed 
when he ought to have been at lectures, or the 
smoking, or the evening suit. She had seen that 
evening suit hanging up in his bed-room ; nothing 
escaped her sharp eyes. 

She held her tongue about all these things; 
she only spoke of his good fortune in getting in 
the college boat, and the fine things people were 
saving about him. 

‘Andrew went back to Cambridge with his fond 
mother’s blessing, and a suit of new clothes made 
by the most fashionable tailor in Meldreth. He 
was living in such fine company —she had heard 
a good deal about the Honourable Noel Peyton 
and Rokewode, the heir to a baronetcy, that she 
would not let him go back in his shabby, county- 
cut clothes. She would not have her boy looked 
down upon for the world. Whatever it cost her 
however she pinched and scraped while he was 
away—he must have things befitting his station. 
There would be the exhibition from one of the 
City Companies coming in March, she told herself 
—it was only a few months to wait, and then the 
strain would be over. 

It was a strain, she admitted, to meet the college 
bill for that first term. It amounted to nearly 
twice the sum his mother had calculated upon ; 
she could not understand how it had mounted up. 

She did not blame Andrew. She dismissed him 
with her love and blessing; she ran after him to 
the gate to kiss him once again, to press a few 
more of her scanty shillings upon him—he would 
want so much for the journey, for porters and 
cabs. 

Philippa did not return to Newnham until a 
week later. Andrew had gone up early, the first 
day of term, by order of the boat-captain, to practise 
for the Lent races ; and the students at Newnham 
did not assemble until full term began, until the 
lectures commenced. 

It is not the rule at the Women’s Colleges to 
keep the students hanging about doing nothing 
for a week before the real work of the term begins. 
Mrs. Clay did not recognise this salutary rule. 
She fondly believed her boy had gone back to 
work, that zeal for his studies had shortened the 
ilready too short vacation, and hastened his return 
She thought the discipline of the 
Women’s Colleges was lax ; that there was a great 
deal of fuss made and but very little work done 


to Cambridge. 


She had not much sympathy with the work. She 
thought Philippa was wasting her time, when she 
ought to have been out in a situation earning 
money, as Lucia was doing. She was spending 
three years, three unproductive years, acquiring 
out-of-the-way knowledge that would never be of 
any use to her. 
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*hilippa bore her mother’s open and implied 
reproaches meekly, but she did not give up her 
work, She devoted every minute of her brief 
Christmas holiday to her reading, and every 
minute she could spare from the mending and 
making. She had to make herself a new gown 
before she could go back. She had bought a 
serge gown out of the money that was left over 
from her scholarship—out of part of it—and she 
and Lucia made the frock between them. 

Philippa told Lucia something about her life 
at Newnham, as they sat sewing together in the 
winter afternoons over that serge frock. Lucia 
was disappointed at Philippa’s account of Newn- 
ham; perhaps she had not drawn the picture in 
very glowing colours. She had expected some- 
thing different; she did not think it was worth 
giving up three years—the three best years of 
her life—for such questionable gain ; only to get 
“placed” in a Tripos list; not to get a degree, 
after all. 

She was disappointed, too, with the friends 
that Philippa had made. She had expected her 
to make the acquaintance—-the close familiar 
acquaintance—of ladies occupying an exalted 
position in life—she had heard that the daugh- 
ters of the highest in the land were students at 
the Women’s Colleges—and Philippa had chosen 
for her friend a girl who had risen from a Board 
School ! 

She was sick of hearing the praises of Hester 
Smith! If Philippa could not make more desirable 
acquaintances than Board School girls at Cam- 
bridge, she might as well have stayed away. 

Andrew was in the full swing of his boating 
when Philippa came up. He was out practising 
with the eight every afternoon on the river, and 
as the crew of the Lent boat breakfasted and 
lunched and dined together, he devoted the 
greater part of the day to discussing the prospects 
of the boat. 

The crew breakfasted and lunched in each 
other's rooms alternately; and it happened by 
some unfortunate mischance that the day the 
crew lunched in Andrew’s room Philippa came 
in upon the festive scene and disturbed them. 
She came in hot and flustered, carrying a big 
bundle that she had brought from home. It 
was really some linen he had left behind,’ which 
his mother had washed, and Philippa had brought 
back with her in a brown-paper parcel. The 
parcel had got knocked about a good deal on the 
journey, and the brown paper was torn, and the 
clean linen was visible within it. Philippa opened 
the door of Andrew’s room without knocking, and 
when he looked up she was standing in the door- 
way, red and confused, with the shabby bundle of 
linen in her arms. 

Audrew jumped up in a moment, before the 
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other men could turn round, and took the bundle 
from her. 

“Oh, thank you,” he said hurriedly, “thank 
you,” taking the bundle out of her arms as he 
spoke, and holding the door in his hand, the door 
between her and his friends. 

“T didn’t know you had anyone with you, or I 
wouldn’t have come in,” Philippa said humbly. 
Something in his eyes frightened her ; he had never 
looked at her like that before. She did not know 
whether it was anger, or mortification, or hate. 
She shrank before it, and fell back as if she had 
been struck ; it hurt her like a blow. 

“I’m engaged,” he said savagely, cutting her 
short ; “don’t you see I’m engaged !” 

“T’m very sorry,” she said ; “I did not know 
anyone was here. I—I will come again——” 

She was talking to the air. Andrew had gone 
into the room, and closed the door upon her. 

The talk that had ceased for a moment when 
she opened the door was resumed again—the talk 
and the uproar and the laughter. The 
crew sitting round the table would not have beat 
upon the floor, nor roared out snatches of boating 
songs and noisy oaths, had they known that 
Andrew’s sister stood outside the They 
had taken her for the girl who had brought home 


his washing ! 


boat’s 


door. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
KeNNEDY met Philippa going down-stairs after 
that unlucky visit. He noticed that her cheeks 
were flushed, and that she was looking hot and 
angry, and he drew his own conclusions. He had 
often met the staircase, in the 
court, and once or twice in Andrew’s rooms. 

He thought he knew exactly what had happened 
when he saw her coming down the stairs with 
that unwonted colour in her cheeks and a wrathy 
light in her eyes. He remembered that “the 
boat” were being entertained in Andrew’s room, 
She could not have hit upon a more inopportune 
time for her visit. But he did not know all. 

‘I did not know men had dinner-parties in the 
middle of the day,” Philippa said in a tremulous 
voice, When she had shaken hands with him at 
the foot of the stairs. She could not keep her 
voice steady and her lip was quivering. 

“Tt is not a dinner-party,” he said with a smile ; 
“the Lent crew are having lunch together in your 
brother’s room; they take it in turns to have 
lunch breakfast in rooms. | 
ought to be having lunch with them—I am one of 
the crew I cannot afford 
to run up a long, unnecessary account with the 
college kitchen.” 

“T am 
eagerly. 


her before, on 


and each other's 


but I am a poor man ; 


sure Andrew can’t,” Philippa said 


“You cannot be so pooras he is, Mr. 
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Kennedy ; he has only a small exhibition, and ‘4g 
mother is a poor widow. It is cruel and heartlesg 
of him to run into expense without a thought of 
how it is to be met. He wants people to think 
him richer than he is. He is ashamed to own his 
own poverty. I am sure the men would not think 
less of him if he owned the truth.” 

“The men whose friendship is worth having 
would not; they would him for it, 
Kennedy said gravely. He was thinking that 
the friends Andrew had think 
differently. “It is a mistake here, as it is every- 
where. to sail under false colours. The world 
runs after a great many strange gods, but it is 
unswerving in its allegiance to truth. What is 
the old saying ?—‘ Truth will ever come upper- 
most.’ ” 

Philippa sighed. Her frank confession of poverty 
had not done much for her at Newnham. The 
girls in the best set kept aloof from her; only 
Hester Smith and a few of the girls who were 
struggling at the foot of the ladder still clung to 
her, Athena excepted. She did not think until 
after she had spoken that she had. no right to be 
making confidences to the undergraduates of her 
brother’s college. She was so angry and excited 
when she came down from Andrew’s room that she 
did not know what she was saying. 

“T had no right to complain of Andrew to a 
stranger,” she said, hanging her head, and her 
voice quivering. “ Of 
other men; he ought not to be here if he could 
not do as others. You must not think anything 
of what I have said, Mr. Kennedy. I spoke 
hastily; I was hurt and angry. I always say 
horrid things when I am angry.” 

Kennedy smiled at her confusion; he thought 
he had never seen such a sweet, tender woman’s 
face as she stood there drooping rosily, with a 
quiver of a smile shining through her tears. 

“Of course I will respect your confidence,” he 
said, with quite unnecessary fervour, “ but I hope 
you will not consider me a stranger. I wish I 
could be of use in any way to you or your brother. 
I am not so fortunate as to have a sister of my 
own, and my mother is no longer here to praise or 
toblame. I have no one to be sorry or glad when 
I fail or sueceed ; no one to say horrid things to 
me when I deserve them.” 

“T think you are just as well off without a 
sister,” Philippa said, with a little sighing sob 
she could not keep back. “ You don’t know how 
unpleasant she might be. She would be always 
coming in, if she were up here, when you didn’t 
want her, and she would make you a laughing: 
stock among the people you wanted to stand well 
with. You would be dreadfully ashamed of her ; 
you wouldn't like people to know that she belonged 
to you.” 


respect 


chosen would 


course he has to do as 




















“*f don’t think I should be ashamed of her,” he 
said, smiling at her earnestness. “It is only 
those who love you who take the trouble to be 
angry with you—it does not concern others. I 
should not mind how unpleasant she was, if | were 
sure of the love.” 

Philippa blushed furiously. She was angry 
with herself for blushing; she had nothing to 
blush for: he was not thinking of her. She 
fancied she heard the men coming down the 
stairs, and she said good-bye hurriedly, and ran 
across the court. She would not have had An- 
drew see her standing there talking to Kennedy 
when he came down for the world. She was 
angry with herself all the way back to Newnham. 
Andrew would never forgive her if he knew what 
she had said to Kennedy about his poverty. He 
was so dreadfully thin-skinned, he thought the 
men would look down upon him if they knew 
how poor he was; they would think he had no 
right to push himself into their company—that he 
ought to go back to his pestle and mortar. 

There was no need for Philippa to make her 
own confession at Newnham—the girls had only 
laughed at her for her pains—but she hated to 
come among them under false pretences. Only 
Athena honoured her for it. Athena said it was 
a noble thing for her to do; that a moral vic- 
tory was greater and nobler than winning a high 
place in the Tripos. Philippa did not know what 
she would do without her help and encourage- 
ment. 

Athena was changed, she thought, when she 
came up after Christmas ; she was graver and more 
silent, and she had not so much enthusiasm for 


her work. Griselda Carleton had been staying 
with her during the vacation, and they came up 
togethe: 

Gage Rokewode had not spent Christmas at 


Memblands this year, as he had been in the habit 
of doing. As his uncle’s heir, he was expected to 
come down at Christmas for the shooting, and to 
make himself agreeable to the tenants and the 
tenants’ wives at the festivities which were a time- 
honoured custom at Memblands at this season of 
the year. 

Sir Miles had to make the best excuses he 
could for his nephew’s absence, and Athena and 
her friend Griselda had to entertain the shoot- 
ing-party without his assistance. They were 
very glad when the men went sway and they 
could go back to their work. Griselda worked 
the whole vacation through; she grudged every 
moment she gave up to the guests she had been 
asked to meet. It was with unfeigned delight 
she heard the last carriage drive away that took 
them to the station. She might have been work- 
ing for her living— her future might have depended 
on the place she would take in the Tripos—-for 
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the zeal with which she applied herself to her 
work. 

Athena worked, too. She had not the same 
motive in working ; it did not matter to her what 
place she held in the lists ; indeed, it was a ques- 
tion whether she would take any place at all, 
whether she would stay up for the examination. 

“You are looking pale, Thena,” her cousin said 
when he came to Newnham to see her a few 
days after her arrival. He noticed the change in 
her as well asthe rest ; he had not seen her during 
the vacation, not since she had gone down in 
December. “ Have you been working all the vac.?” 

Athena smiled and shook her head. 

“T have done a little reading,” she said, “ but 
nothing that could be dignified by the name of 
‘work.’ Griselda here has been working all the 
time. She will beat you, Gage, if you don’t 
begin in earnest. She will head the list.” 

“T should be sorry to stand in Miss Carleton’s 
way,” he said gallantly. “The fact is, I’m out of 
the running ; | am only going in for a Poll.” 

He was in earnest now; he was not speaking 
in jest. His eyes were grave, and he spoke slowly, 
as one who had made up his mind. 

“You have considered it then, Gage?” she said 
quietly. He saw her face whiten as she asked the 
question, and her lip quiver. “ You have not 
decided in a hurry ¢” 

“T have considered it,” he said. Griselda, who 
was watching him with her clear, searching eyes, 
saw a dusky red creep up under his dark skin, 
and his voice was husky and ashamed. “I do 
not think University distinctions are worth the 
fuss that is made about them; they rather 
stand in one’s way. A man who takes a First 
Class is expected to live up to his standard. If 
he does a weak thing or a foolish thing, after 
that First Class, the world is down upon him. 
It expects too much of him. Every man has a 
right to make or mar his own future.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” Athena said, with a 
sigh. “There are other things to live for besides 
taking a First Class in a Tripos—higher things. 
Personal ambition, if it has no higher aim, is a 
very poor thing. after all. I did not see it in that 
light before. You have opened my eyes, Gage.” 

The young man flushed deeply—more deeply 
than the words seemed to justify—and he looked 
at the pale face of the speaker with a light rising 
in his eyes, and his voice faltered — or Griselda 
thought that it faltered—when he answered her. 
Griselda ought to have gone away; she had no 
right to stay there ; it was a privileged interview 
between lovers. If she had gone out of the room 
and left them together, Gage might have taken 
Athena in his arms and told her that there was 
only one thing in the world worth living for, only 
one supreme good. 
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It would not have mattered if Miss Girdlestone 
had come in, if all the dons in Newnham had 
come in, while he held her in his arms. She had 
already learnt one of the lessons Newnham has to 
teach—a lesson not included in the curriculum— 
it was worth coming to Newnham to learn it 
they could not blame her for being so apt a pupil. 

But Gage did not take Athena in his arms—he 
missed the opportunity. 

“Tm afraid | have given up all my ambitions,” 

said, in a that sounded unreal, and 
faltered as he spoke. “I have found out that 
they were a mistake. I daresay some day I shall 
pick up some of them again, but, meanwhile, | 
have thrown them all over. I don’t think I shall 
come up again next term. I—I shall probably go 
abroad for a year or two.” 

“Not come up to take your degree?” Griselda 
said in a tone of surprise—surprise and impatience. 
She had not intended to speak, but she had lost 
all patience with this foolish young man who was 
throwing away all his chances. 

He laughed as he answered her. “I am leaving 
the field open to you,” he said gaily. ‘ What is 
the good of a degree? If I were to come back, 
I should only take a Poll.” 

“You had better take an ordinary degree than 
none,” Athena said softly, smiling upon him with 
her sweet, still eyes; she would not Jet him see 
she was pained. “They all expect so much of 
you. I don’t think you must disappoint them in 
this. You will have plenty of time to travel after. 
June will soon be here, and then—and then you 
will have your life befure you.” 

She could not keep her voice quite steady, and 
she could not keep her eyes from filling. She had 
unintentionally laid a stress upon “this” in her 
appeal to him, and the inflection had not been 
lost upon him. He could not bear to see the 
tears in her eyes, to hear the break in her dear 
voice, ind his resolution melted before her. 

“T will stay up till June, if you wish it, Thena,” 
“Tt will not interfere with my plans ; 


I shall 


he voice 


he said. 


s you say, there is time enongh 
have my life before me.” 

“You mean it, dear? You will not disappoint 
them all? You will stay up for their sake, and 
you will go out in Honours ?” 


and, 


“T did not say I would go out in Honours, nor 
that I was staying up for their sake. If I give up 
my plans, and stay here till June, it will be for 
your sake, Thena; but I will not promise you to 
open a book before the exam. You must not be 
disappointed to see my name at the bottom of the 
list.” 

He went away, and left the two girls together, 
Griselda went over to the window and watched 
him going up the straight path to the gate. He 
was walking quickly and hanging his head, as if 
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he were hurried and ashamed He did not look 
at all like a lover going away after an interview 
with She watched him until he 
went out of the gate, and when she turned round 
Athena was still standing by the table, where he 
had left her, looking strange and pale, with a mist 
of tears in her eyes. 

“What is it? What does it mean!” she said, 
with a quick, sighing sob. 

Griselda put her arms around her. 

“It means, dear,” she said gravely, “that your 
life is in your own hands. You have a great 
future before you, Athena. I am sure it will bea 
noble future, for you will mould it for yourself; 
you will have no one to interfere with it—to mar 
it.” 

Athena sighed. 

When Gage Rokewode got outside the gate of 
Newnham he began taking himself to task. He 
had a dreadful suspicion that his conduct was 
base and mean and despicable, that he was 
behaving like a brute. 

“It had to be done,” he said to himself, as he 
went down the road ; “it had to be done, sooner 
or later. She must know some time, and the 
sooner she knows the better. She will get used 
to it in time; it cannot really be a disappoint- 
ment to her. She does not really care—I never 
was half good enough for her. It is the dis- 
appointment to the others that she will feel. She 
is always thinking of others.” 


his mistress. 


He tried to comfort himself with thinking 
Athena would not care. The engagement had 


been none of her making. If there had been any 
love in it, it had not been on her side. He was 
not sure that there had ever been any on his side 

not the kind of love there should be between 
people who are engaged to marry. He had 
always admired her more than any girl he had 
ever known. She was head and shoulders, men- 
tally, above every other woman he had ever met. 
She was head and shoulders above the woman he 
now loved—or he fancied he loved, which was 
much the same ; there was nd comparison between 
them. He shrank from drawing a comparison. 
If he had not seen that other woman, he would 
have fulfilled his engagement to his cousin when 
the time came, and he would have made every- 
body happy. 

Now that desirable conclusion was no longer 
possible. His heart was not in his own keeping. 
He had given it to another; he had given it 
unreservedly to Peggy O'Neill. Peggy had a 
hundred hearts already—she could have spared 
his. He knew this quite well—he knew the fair 
Peggy better than any of her admirers ; but it 
did not affect his choice. 

If he married Peggy—if he disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of everybody belonging to 
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him—!:e would go abroad, he told himself; he 
would give up all his ambitions, and live a life of 
pleasure and gaiety abroad. Peggy was made for 
pleasure and gaiety ; she was not made for the 
serious things of life. There was nothing she 
would like better than to travel about from one 
way city to another ; to be admired, and run after, 
and: talked about she 
did not mind being talked 
about. 

It was not a very high 
ideal of life for a man to 
set before him at twenty 
three, but since he had 
ceased to love Athena, 
Gage Rokewode had 


lowered his ideals. 


CHAPTER X11 
“ROCK OF AGES.” 
ANDREW had come up 
with an honest intention 
to work. When he had 
kissed his mother on that 
dull January morning, 
while the ‘bus from 
“The Angel” was wait 
ing at the door, and he 
had felt her tears upon 
his cheek, he had ment 
ally resol that no 
thing should keep him 


from his work. 


He remembered then 
the sacrifices she was 
making the willing Sac- 
rifices—to send him to 
Cambridge, and he made 
a vow that some day he 
would repay her love 
and trust—that he would 
not disappoint her. He 
came up to St. Gregory’s 
full of good intentions. He went to early 
chapel the first morning he was up, and he was in 
his place at lecture, and did three hours’ work 
ifter hall. He could not have begun better. 

The boating seriously interfered with his pro- 
gramme after the first few days, when the crews 
began training for the Lent races. Nothing 
could be better than the Spartan rules for diet 
and exercise, and lopping off excesses, and the 
early hours that were prescribed, but the time 
wasted over boating breakfasts and luncheons 
sadly interfered with the day’s work. It was at 
one of the boating luncheons that Philippa had 
appeared on the scene with that bundle of linen 
from the wash. She did not appear again within 
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“ Griselda went over to the window and 
watched him.”- p. 324. 





the walls of St. Gregory’s during the term. She 
wrote an indignant letter to Andrew, and told him 
that if he had anything to say to her he must come 
up to Newnham to say it. 

He was angry with himself, and he was angry 
with Philippa; she had no right to come to his 
rooms carrying a bundle of linen like—well, like 
a washerwoman. She 
ought to have had more 
consideration for him, if 
she had none for herself. 
If she chose to take 
offence and to keep away, 
she was’ welcome to ; he 
was not sorry, indeed, 
that she had given up 
those morning visits, 
which were generally ill- 
timed and never wel- 
come. 

He saw a good deal 
of Rokewode this term. 
Rokewode was in train 
ing; he was rowing in 
the Varsity boat, and he 
ran with him in the 
Backs for half an hour 
before breakfast. Ken 
nedy, who “kept” on the 
same staircase, and was 
one of the Lent crew, 
ran with them. This ex- 
ercise in the grey, misty 
January mornings 
brought the three under- 
graduates a good . deal 
together. Little Peyton, 
who came up late, look- 
ing whiter than when he 
had gone down, got up 
early, and ran with them 
for two or three morn- 
ings, but he soon tired of 
it. As he seldom went 
to bed until the small hours of the morning there 
was a reason for his reluctance to turn out in the 
grey winter dawn. 

Rokewode parted with the others at the door of 
the chapel, and they went in alone. He had given 
up chapel this term, as well as reading for his 
degree and lectures; he was seldom seen in the 
hall now, he generally dined in his rooms, he and 
little Peyton together. 

“Why doesn’t your friend Rokewode come to 
chapel now!” Kennedy asked Andrew one morning, 
when the other had turned away at the door of 
the chapel. “He used to come regularly—one of 
the few who always turned up at early chapel. 
Js there any reason for his staying away ¢” 
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“Not that I know of, unless Peyton has made a 
You know Peyton excuses him- 
self from attendance at chapel on the plea 
of having ‘scruples.’ Perhaps Rokewode has 
‘scruples, ” Andrew said, with a laugh. 
Kennedy did not laugh. 

1 wouldn't much for Mr. Peyton’s 
he said gravely. “I do think 
the Dean is justified in accepting such a plea as 


convert of him. 


give 


scruples, not 
an excuse for his absenting himself from chapel. 
[f he were to treat his ‘ scruples’ as an old Master 
of Trinity treated the ‘scruples’ of an undergrad- 
uate who declined to attend chapel on the plea 
that he could find no evidence of the existence of 
God, they would soon disappear.” 

“What did he do? Ihave not heard the story.” 

“Oh, he had no occasion to do anything. He 
told the young gentleman that, if he could not find 
any evidence of the existence of a God before 
noon the following day, he should take his name 
off the colleze books ’ 

“Well?” said Andrew eagerly. 
taken off the books ?” 

“Oh dear, no; there was no necessity. 
in his place in chapel the following morning. He 
had the discovery in half the time the 
Master had given him.” 

Andrew thought of this story when he saw 
little Peyton smoking in the court the next morn- 
Sunday morning—when all the men 
flocking into chapel. He could not help feeling 
sorry for him, for him and Rokewode, cutting 
themselves off from the sure anchorage of other 
men. He more sorry by-and-by, after 
chapel, when he went into Peyton’s rooms to 
lunch. The two men were playing cards; they 
had been playing cards all the time the rest 
had been in chapel, with the sound of the organ 
in their ears, and the voices of the men rising and 
falling in the prayers. 

Some other undergraduates came in to join them 
the service was over, and they wanted 
Andrew to sit down and take a “hand.” He ex- 
cused himself awkwardly; he had not the courage 
to speak out and say that his conscience would 
not let him. The men laughed at his excuses, 
and made up their game without him. 

He was very glad when the luncheon was over to 
get up and go away. 

As he was going up the stairs to his rooms 
he met Kennedy coming down. Kennedy had a 
Bible under his arm and another book ; he was 
just starting for a meeting. He had always 
meetings going on in one part of Cambridge or 
another on Sunday afternoons—Bible classes or 
When he ought to have been 
reading for his degree he was engaged in temper- 
ance work, or mission work—any kind of work ex- 
cept that for which he had come up to Cambridge. 


“ Was his name 
He was 
made 
ing 


were 


Was 


when 


Gospel addresses. 
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“Youre just the fellow I want,” he said when 
he met Andrew on the stairs. 
whom I could ask to go with me, and you have 


“T was wondering 
turned up at the right moment. It’s quite provi- 
dential.” 

Kennedy was always discovering the hand of 
Providence interfering in every-day matters—a 
wise, kind hand, ever occupied in human affairs. 

Andrew drew the books 
under his arm; he did not know much about the 
interference of Providence, and he was not exactly 
in the mood for a prayer-meeting. 

“Oh, hang it!” he said, “I’ve had enough 
services for the present ; there ’s another 
by-and-by. I was just going out for a ‘grind’; 
a fellow can’t be cooped in, singing psalms all 
day.’ 

“No, certainly not,” Kennedy said, with that 
good-humoured twinkle in his eyes that disarmed 
opposition; “I was going for a grind myself, 
rather a long grind, a couple of miles up the 
Newmarket Koad.” 

Andrew was not convinced. He glanced sus- 
piciously at the books that Kennedy was carrying. 

“I’m going to look in at a house of call on the 
way,” he explained, “and see if any of my friends 
happened to have dropped in lately. You needn’t 
be afraid of anything in the way of a meeting.” 

The house of call that the two undergraduates 
were bound for on this Sunday afternoon was a 
remote wayside public-house, of squalid aspect, in 
the Newmarket Road. <A sign was painted over 
the door, “The Pedlar’s Arms,” and beneath was 
inscribed the legend “ Lodgings for travellers.” 

Kennedy opened the door, and walked in as if 
he were at home there. 
be at home in. 


back when he saw 


and 


It was a strange place to 
A long low room with wooden 
tubles and benches at the farther end, and a 
group of people gathered round the fire. It was 
an ill-smelling, offensive place. and there were 
some ragged clothes drying on a line. 

The men and women sitting round the fire 
looked up when Andrew and Kennedy entered. 
One of them, an old man with a shade over his 
eyes, was playing a fiddle, and he stopped when 
they came in. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” Kennedy said; 
“pray finish what you are playing. I thought | 
recognised the tune; I’m heard it 
before.” 

“Go on, Peter; the gentlemen would like to 
hear you. There are two of ’em, an’ they ‘ve 
walked out a-purpose from Cambridge. ‘Tune up. 


sure I’ve 


Peter, and let ’em see what you can do.” 

Thus adjured by his wife the blind fiddler 
struck up. He could not get much tune out of the 
fiddle, which was old and weather-beaten like 
himself. Most of the strings were gone, and the 
bow was worn out, and he had no resin at hand; 
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he could only get a cracked, mournful sound out 
of it that rose every now and again to a wail. 

Andrew had time while he sat listening to 
the mournful sound to look round this tramps’ 
kitchen. It was a bitter January day, and a 
piercing wind swept down the Newmarket Road ; 
but within, with the dnsk falling and the fire 
blazing up the chimney, in spite of the bare room 
and the clothes hanging up to dry, there was an 
air of comfort in contrast to the cold and the 
gloom without 

The gaunt, tired, worn faces of the men and 
women sitting on the benches, or round the fire, 
conscious only of the comfort of being able to rest 
for a while, were vacant and apathetic as they 
listened without interest to the old man playing 
on the cracked fiddle. It was like their lives, out 
of tune. There were twenty or more men and 
women and little children huddled together for 
warmth at the end of the room near the fire, and 
they all had the same hopeless, apathetic look on 
their faces. Andrew thought, as he looked round 
at them sitting there in the firelight, that there 
was a strange resemblance between them; they 
might all have belonged to the same family. 

It did not seem to him much use preaching to 
these people ; they wanted so much else besides 
preaching. He would not have known what to 
say to them. How could he tell them of God’s 
love and care for them when they were destitute 
and homeless and starving? Most of the evils of 
life were represented there : poverty, destitution, 
knavery, falsehood, craft, subtlety —to say nothing 
of drunkenness, which went hand in hand with 
the rest. 

It would be difficult to find a common remedy 
that would meet each individual case. At least 
Andrew thought so. 

When the blind fiddler had finished his tune, 
Kennedy opened the Book he had brought with 
him and read a chapter; he did not make any 
excuse for reading it—he read it, and the people 
listened. They did not interrupt him, and when 
he had finished he asked the old man to play a 
hymn tune. 

“There was only one hymn tune he could play, 
and he’d ’most forgotten it,” he said; “but he’d 
do his best, if the gentlemen could find any words 
to fit it.” 

He struck up “Rousseau’s Dream,” and Kennedy 
found the words to fit. He read the first verse of 
“Rock of Ages,” and Andrew led the singing. It 
was a solo at first, but the people joined in the 
chorus by-and-by ; when they reached the last 
verse there was scarcely a voice in the room silent. 

Andrew would not have believed when he got 
up from that champagne luncheon an hour ago, 
that he would be sitting here singing hymns in a 
tramps’ kitchen. 
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Kennedy said a few words on the subject of the 
hymn before he went away. He chose the title 
of the hymn for his text, and then he closed his 
bookand said “Good-night” to the assembled party, 
and went away. It had not been a prayer-meet- 
ing, after all: there had been no praying, but he 
had left the words of the hymn they had been 
singing with them. 

Andrew did not say anything about that after- 
noon’s adventure when he got back to St. Gregory’s. 

On the way back he met the congregation 
pouring out of King’s College Chapel. There had 
been an unusual crowd at the chapel service ; in 
addition to a popular anthem, there had been the 
attraction of a great preacher at the ’Varsity 
church, and, as is usually the case, the congrega- 
tion from St. Mary’s had gone across the road 
when the sermon was ended to hear the musical 
service at King’s. Among the gaily dressed crowd 
pouring out of the gate of King’s were Miss O’Neill 
and her sister. They were not alone : Rokewode 
was with them, and he nodded to Andrew as they 
passed. 

Miss O’Neill nodded gaily, too, and laughed at 
something Rokewode was saying, and looked at 
Kennedy with the books under his arm. 

Andrew was sure she had seen the books—the 
big Bible and the other—and that Rokewode had 
told her that they had been ho!ding a prayer- 
meeting. 

He would not go through the court with 
Kennedy with those books under his arm for the 
world—all the men in the college would be langh- 
ing at him. He made an excuse to stay behind 
to leave a message at the porter’s lodge, and when 
Kennedy was out of sight he slunk up the stairs 
to hisrooms. He need not have crept up so softly ; 
there was no one to hear him go up, to come out 
upon him—Mr. Peyton’s friends had gone away long 
ago, and Mr. Peyton himself was lying, an uncon- 
scious log, under the table where the remains 
of his champagne luncheon were still spread. 

Mrs. Potts found him lying there when she 
came in to lay his tea, and she asked Mr. Kennedy, 
who happened to be coming down the stairs at 
the time, to help her lift him up and carry him to 
bed 

Kennedy went in to see how the poor wretch 
was getting on when he came out of chapel in the 
evening, and he was still unconscious. He un- 
fastened his necktie and drew his boots off, and 
threw a rug over him, and asked Andrew, who 
slept in the room above him, to keep his ears 
open and call him if he heard anything unusual 
in the room below in the night. 

Andrew kept his ears open, and about midnight 
he called Kennedy, and the two men went down 
together. Peyton’s room was in darkness when 
they went in—they had not stopped to get a light— 
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“The two men were 


the window was open, and the night air was blow- 
ingin. There was a strange figure filling up the 
open space dimly outlined in the moonless dark- 
ness without. And there was a sound of mutter- 
ing and cursing proceeding from the open window. 
It was the sound that had awakened Andrew. 

Kennedy went quickly into the room and put 
his hand on the shoulder of the man who was 
getting over the window sill, and drew him back 
into the room. 

They had only just come in time; Peyton had 
an attack of delirium tremens, and was trying 
to get out of the window to escape from the 
horrible creatures that pursuing him. 
They got him back to bed, and sat up with him 
during the remainder of the night. Andrew 
had never seen anyone suffering under an at- 
tack of “horrors” before. He watched the poor 
wretch’s movements with something akin to terror, 
as he Jay writhing and tossing through the night, 
starting up every now and then in a sudden 
panic, declaring that reptiles were crawling over 
the bed-clothes. 

If he had stayed there playing ecards and drink- 


were 


» playing cards.”—7). 326. 


ing champagne with the rest, who knows that he 
might not have been in the same case, that evil 
beasts might not have been crawling over his 
pillow! He was not sorry that he had got up from 
the table and gone away, when he thought of what 
might have been, and of his mother, praying for 
him, even now, perhaps, beneath that humble 
roof at Meldreth. 

The scene in the tramps’ kitchen at the “ Pedlar’s 
Arms” rose up before him as he sat by Peyton’s 
bedside : there did not seem to be much difference 
between the vices of the rich and the vices of the 
Both had to pay the same penalty. Gold 
could not buy immunity. Nemesis, in one form 
or the other, was sure to find them ont. 

When the morning dawned Peyton fell asleep, 
and Andrew went back to his rooms. He was 
worn out with his weary vigil, but before he went 
to bed he remembered a habit that he had dropped 
since he came up to college. He went down on his 
knees beside his bed, and repeated the old words 


poor, 


that he had learnt at his mother’s knee :—“ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” (To be continued.) 
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CHOICE 





OF MOSES. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


“By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter; choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a seasun.”"—HEBREWS xi. 24, 25. 





o4 HATEVER estimate we adopt 
1 «60 of, Moses, he stands out 
confessedly one of the 
greatest of men. Few 
perhaps none save his 
Lord—have ever swayed 
so powerfully the whole 
current of human history, 
determining the flow of the 
stream to the end of time. 
It has even been said that “ History was born on 
that night when Moses led forth his countrymen 
from the land of Goshen.” But it is not be- 
cause of his greatness that I ask you to look at 
him. At Rome there is a colossal statue of him 
by Michael Angelo, which is one of the grandest 
works of art in the world. It represents him with 
horns, to symbolise the rays of light which glowed 
from his forehead after his intercourse with God 
on Sinai. The long hair streams over his folded 
robe, and he is half wrapt in the shaggy fell of his 
thick beard. For power the face is unequalled ; 
and as you gaze on the awful statue, you are 
smitten with involuntary awe. But it misses the 
attributes of one who was “the meekest of men.” 
Love and admiration are lost in dread. There is 
nothing very attractive in mere human greatness. 
It crushes us with a sense of our own insigniti- 
cance. It is beyond our reach. We look up to 
it as to some great mountain, soaring into the 
depths of the aérial ocean, and hearing the storms 
break in thunders about it. But, when greatness 
is but the attribute of goodness, it instantly 
becomes lovely and refreshing. For goodness is 
in the power of all of us, and is greater than 
any greatness. Even if, as in the Divine example 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, it attain the heights of 
perfection and blamelessness, it is not above the 
range of our ideal. We too can be, for we are 
bidden to be, in some sense, perfect as our Father 
in Heaven is perfect. And every human character 
which has been great in its goodness helps us to 
love and strive after this ideal. I know not what 
we should do without the world’s great men and 
saints. They sweeten for us the very atmosphere 
we breathe. They relieve life of its tedium and 
of its emptiness. They revive our dwindling con- 
fidence in haman nature. They imbreathe once 
more that faith in the Divine possibilities of man 
which is the very salt and fire of human efforts, 
whethe r tor ourselves, or for others. 
l. We are often tempted to despair of ourselves. 





We are radically unprofitable. Why should God, 
or anyone else, care for us? What have we ever 
said worth saying! What have we ever done 
worth doing? We have eaten, and drunk, and 
married, and given in marriage, and tried to scrape 
together our little sums of money, and have lived 
to please ourselves, and have shirked the noblest 
labours, and have not been too faithful even in 
the petty round of daily duties. We have not 
loved God most. We have not set shining 
examples. We have not made life any sweeter 
or more wholesome. When any arrow of truth 
pierces the shield of our vulgar self-content, we 
cannot but see that our lives at the best have 
been but failures, and we can but say “ Lord, now 
take away my life, for | am not better than my 
fathers.” Better? Ah, not half so good! And 
so we are tempted to despair of ourselves ; then, 
too, we despair of others. ‘* Woe is me,” we some- 
times ery, “that I dwell in Mesech, and have my 
habitation among the tents of Kedar! My small 
nature lives amid small natures. I am but one of 
a race of dwarfs ;” and sometimes we are driven 
to cry, “ My soul is among scorpions. I live ever 
among the children of men, whose teeth are spears 
and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword.” 

So David moaned three thousand years ago, 
and the modern poet talks of men as— 

“_ The flies of later spring, 
That lay their eggs, and sting, and sing, 
And weave their little cells, and die.” 

This despair of ourselves, this despair of our 
fellow-men, unless we shake it off, is fatal to us, 
morally and spiritually. It poisons a man’s life. 
It makes us bitter, unfair, splenetic, base. Yet it 
has come over thousands, even of good men, at 
times, until they half give way to the temptation 
to say with the Pagan moralists, that the best 
thing which could have happened to us would 
have been not to be born at all; and the next 
best thing to drop into the vacant jaws of dark- 
ness and to cease. 

2. But however common the temptation may 
be to adopt this tone, it is a wrong tone: it is 
a fatal tone. We ought not to indulge in it. 
So long as we do, there is little hope for us. 
True life, true effort, great achievement, requires 
the pulse and glow of enthusiasm, the spring 
and elasticity of conviction. We shall never do 
any good, either for ourselves or others, if we 
set about our work in a dull, despairing way, 
as though, after all, it were of no use, and as 
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though we ourselves and others were mere insects 
not worth working for. A watch can as little 
go with its mainspring broken, as a man, without 
the passion of hope, show the invincible energy 
and perseverance—“ the obstinacy as of ten mules” 

which is necessary to achieve any moral effort 
and reformation. 

To make the river flow freshly and sweetly 
across the plain, its springs must be high among 
the hills. To make man clear the stagnating 
currents of his life, his faith and hope must be 
among the heights of Heaven. Now this is the 
very force which those men who were great in 
goodness renew for us. They inspire us with 
fresh faith in God, in humanity, in ourselves. 
The race must be worth working for, we say, 
which produces such specimens. And then it 
comes almost as a revelation to us that we can 
be as great as they were in goodness; and if 
we be great in goodness, it matters supremely 
little to God or man how small we may be in all 
And so I would say to you, never miss 
the opportunity of contemplating the character, 
of studying the biography, of imitating the 
example, of any man who was greatly good. 
Such a man sheds a light around him which 
transfigures the world, as a ray of sunshine trans- 
figures the wet foliage of the tree. Often in 
life we are like a traveller by night on dark, 
had We are in danger of being lost in 
bogs and quagmires, of falling among thieves. 
We are often half-tempted to struggle on no 





else. 


roads. 


more; to let things take their chance, to lie 
down and die. Suddenly we see a light in the 


distance. If we get there, we shall be safe; 
protection, sympathy, food, warmth, shelter await 
us. We take heart of courage, and struggle on 
once more. Such is the beacon-light of a good 
man to us. 
“How far yon little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world!” 


3. And yet the turning-point of greatness in 
the greatly good has often differed in no degree 
from the turning-point which we can take; the 
choice that is offered to us again, and again in 
our common work-a-day lives. It is not the 
greatness of the issue which makes a deed great 
in God’s sight ; it is the sacredness of the principle 
which it involves. Every clerk in a shop, every 
servant in a house, every workman in a factory, 
every member of an ordinary profession in his 
office or counting-house, may any day make, and 
is indeed called upon to make, such a choice 
called upon to do it almost every day of his life, 
in high or in low measure—the principle being 
just the same, whether the degree be great or 
small. Is it not hypocrisy to sigh for splendid self- 
sacrifices if we be daily faithless in little ones ? 
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There is hardly any matter so small as not 
to illustrate in principle the choice which that 
man must make who would be something more 
than what the common run of us Men 
who have been great in goodness inspire us with 
the faith which not only saves us from making 
the pusillanimous refusal when we are called 
to some act of sacrifice, but also encourage in us 
the habitual principle which enables us in daily 
trifles to take the higher and not the lower line. 

4. You will see, then, why I think that it may 
be very profitable for us to look at one scene in 
the life of Moses. You know that the children of 
Israel were slaves in Egypt, and multiplied $9 
much as to be a source of danger to their con- 
querors. Slavery always demoralises alike the 
slave-owner and the slave ; and Pharaoh with his 
Egyptian lords wickedly determined to prevent 
the race from multiplying by ordering the infants 
to be slain. A child was born to two of the 
Hebrews. Its exquisite beauty touched the poor 
slave-mother’s heart. She hid it three months. 
Then, when it could be hidden no longer, she 
wove a little ark of the river reeds, smeared it 
over with pitch, and laid it in the flags. Not 
daring to see the issue, she went away ; but his 
Miriam watched the fate of her infant 
brother. The daughter of Pharaoh came down to 
bathe in the sacred river, and saw the little boat 
of papyrus. A maiden brought it to her, and 
when it was opened, there lay the little babe. 
The heart of the princess could not brook the 
appeal of its pathetic cry. She took it up, and 
adopted it as her own son. There, for forty years, 
the Book of Exodus leaves the tale. The man 
Moses did not care to tell of his past glory. That 
lordly and luxurious epoch of his life seemed to 
him wholly insignificant. But St. Stephen tells 
us that he grew up to be mighty in word and deed, 
and learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
and we read inthe Epistle to the Hebrews that he 
might have had the pleasures of sin for a season, 
and been called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
and Greek and Jewish legends tell us that he 
became a priest of Egypt, rich in possessions, 
powerful by knowledge, fertile in resource. They 
tell us how he was appointed leader of an expe- 
dition against Ethiopia ; how, on the way, he had 
to traverse a desert full of serpents; how, to 
lessen the danger, he carried with him baskets 
full of the Egyptian birds called ibises, which 
feed upon the serpent, and which he let loose 
when he reached the desert ; how he conquered 
the king of Ethiopia and returned in triumph 
with his daughter as his wife. Whether the 
details be trne or not, the general ideas are true. 
It is certain that, until he was forty years of age, 
Moses had at his feet the pleasures and the glory 
of the world, 
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5. What was it which, at the ripe age of forty 
years, altered for ever his career? Scripture tells 
ys in one short verse: “It came to pass, when 
Moses was grown, that he went out unto his 
In that 
verse In that 
verse lies the secret ol hundreds of years of his 
story. In that verse lies the essential distinction 


brethren, and looked on their burdens.” 
lies the whole of Moses’ choice. 


netween a vulgar and a noble, between a self- 
pleasing and a self sacrificing, between a useless 
and an eternally significant, career. 

6. Now let us try to understand. What was 
the choice he made? What was it that he saw at 
home in his palace, and abroad in the Egyptian 
fields ? 

i. When he walked through the Egyptian fields 
he saw the pitiable sight of a vast slave-popula- 
tion. He saw his brethren—his brethren by 
blood, but not by destiny—toiling under Egyptian 
taskmasters. If we look at the paintings on 
Egyptian tombs, we may realise much of what he 
saw. One of our great painters not long ago 
reproduced the scene. In that picture thousands 
of Jews are dragging along one of the monolithic 
images of Egyptian kings. The huge Colossus is 
on a low-wheeled platform, to which long stout 
ropes are attached, and tugging at these ropes 
under the burning sun are old men and youths, 
and men in the prime of life, bending, sweating, 
straining every nerve, while their wretched slave- 
women are beating cymbals, and shaking the 
jangling lustrums to cheer them on, and over 
their backs ever flickers and falls the writhing 
whip or torturing scourge of the drivers and 
taskmasters. Such sights Moses saw—ill-used 
serfs, men lashed and goaded and trampled on by 
their fellow-men. Or he saw them labouring in 
the glaring brickfields, as in a burning fiery 
furnace ; or building the huge treasure cities, and 
palaces, and temples, and tombs, and pyramids ; 
or treading the water-mills on the banks of the 
Nile, singing perhaps then, as the Fellahin of 
Egypt sing now, their monotonous chant: 
‘They starve us, they starve us, they beat 
us, they beat us; but there’s One above; 
there’s One above.” A sight of oppression, 
a sight of degradation, a sight of misery, a 
sight of manhood humiliated out of its natural 
dignity, and defrauded of its natural rights. And 
what made it all the worse was that this nation of 
slaves was content in its misery. The old lordly 
sheykhs of its race, the princely patriarchs who 
had lived their lives in the nomad dignity of 
Palestine, seemed to be extinct. These wretches, 
degraded by their wretchedness, craved little but 
the food of their animal life; and basking in 


that hot sluggish valley, coarsely enjoyed the 
husks of their degradation. 
of the dignity 


They had sunk out 
and due hones and aims of man. 
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They had become not only a race of slaves, but 
slavish in their natures—ungrateful, sensual, base. 
A man like Moses—a man who was every inch a 
man—might well have turned away from this 
race in disdain, as from a race smitten with a 
Nebuchadnezzar curse. But it is only the smaller 
natures which yield to this superficial disdain. 
The worthlessness and coarseness of this people, 
his brethren, only moved Moses to a deeper pity. 
He pitied them all the niore because they had, for 
the time being, sunk too low to pity themselves. 
He knew that it is the worst of miseries, when 
natures meant for better things, grow content 
° . With petty joys, 

And, sore athirst for air, breathe scanty breath, 
Gasping from out the shallows.” 


Low, sunken, earthy, ignoble as the race had 
become, the glory of his faith was that he still 
saw them to be men. The great sculptor looks 
on the rough, shapeless block of marble, and sees 
struggling out of it the angel or the hero which 
he will hew from it for the eternal delight of men. 
The man of faith sees the hordes and masses of 
suffering humanity in their squalor, in their 
sensuality, in their ignobleness, and, not content 
with sluggishly saying, “Oh, the pity of it, the 
pity of it!” he sees in them still the potentialities 
of a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people, which would be to the 
glory of God, who had called them out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light. 

a That, then, was the sight—a nation of sunken 
slaves—which Moses saw when he looked without. 
What did he see at home? He at least belonged 
to these slaves no longer. He had been lifted 
out of that vilecommunion. He was an Egyptian 
prince. He was an Egyptian priest. His life 
was ranked amid the lords of these labouring 
myriads. Was not all luxury around him? Had 
he not his princess-wife? Did not the annals and 
myths of Egypt glow in the sunlight upon his 
painted palace walls? Was he not on a level 
with Pharaoh, the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ? 
What was life? Was there anything better than 
to eat, drink, and enjoy himself, and say that the 
rest was nothing? If life was a hopeless mystery, 
were not pleasure, and luxury, and pride, and 
power near and solid facts? This was the very 
ideal of the placid civilisation of that fat, slug- 
gish valley of the Nile, with its plenty and its 
enervation. The Greek ideal was of the Her- 
cules slaying monsters, scorning delights, living 
laborious days; or that of the Apollo, in youth 
and form, in magnificent effort and matchless 
beauty, slaying the python of corruption, follow- 
ing the shafts with his calm, victorious glance, 
exclaiming ever— 


“ Marked ye yon arrow hurtle thro’ the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon-monster's deathful cry ?” 
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The type of the Egyptian ideal was the calm, 
cruel, mysterious Sphinx, with its placid face and 
lion claws, 


“ Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 


Why should not Moses make the best of the 
gifts of a mysterious fortune? What should 
hinder him from enjoying in pomp and pleasure 
those up-heaped treasures of Pithom and Raamses 
which were within his reach? Why should he 
not become himself a conquering Pharaoh, and, 
in due time, have vast godlike statue 
reared to him, with its hands resting outstretched 
upon its knees, and on it some pompous inscrip- 
tion, such as 


some 


**My name is Ozymandias, king of kings. 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair’ ? 

7. Moses might have been this, might have 
done this; and if he had, he would have lived 
his few years, like other Pharaohs, and passed 
away, and his statue would have become in time 
a shattered visage beside the desert ; and History, 
reclining half-asleep upon his pyramid, might 
have muttered some name, and we should not have 
made out what it was. Happily for us, happily 
for Israel, happily for mankind, Moses chose 
differently ; he chose “rather to suffer affliction 
with the God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” 

Let me pause to say that, even if he had not 
done so, he would assuredly have not been happy. 
Coarse natures can, I suppose, to some extent, 
and for a little time, enjoy coarse things; and 
small natures can enjoy small things ; and when 
a nature has become degraded, it can enjoy de- 
graded things, and can make a host of petty, vile 
delights out of things which would once have 
been pains ; just as on a rotting tree will grow all 
kinds of little fungi, pale and sickly, clammy and 
corpse-like, out of the wood which might once have 
pulsed with sap and brightened the. air with its 
glad, green leaves. But to a nature which has 
the least nobleness in it, which has even a grain 
of conscience in it, the pleasures of sin soon cease 
to be pleasures, and become—even when habit 
has rendered them all but a necessity—the very 
worst of pains. So assuredly it would have been 
with the great son of Israel had he chosen the 
pleasures of sin fora season. The soft gluttonies 
of Egyptian luxury might, for a time, do for a 
Pharaoh ; they could never have satisfied a Moses. 


people of 


“The godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds 
From our reluctant selves.” 
Pity—pity for his brethren, pity for mankind— 
had pierced his heart. He could no longer live 
amid the selfish splendour of the oppressors. He 
could not, like the young ruler, make the great 
refusal. On the contrary, he made the divine 


eternal choice, and thereby he raised himself to 
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the godlike heights of prophethood, and kindled 
his name like a beacon-light upon the mountains, 
to show how serene are the sunlit summits op 
which human feet have trod. 

8. And so Moses became the first founder of 
that religion which was the cradle of Christianity, 
Is it not some such impulse which has actuated 
every man who has done conspicuous good for the 
world?) And whence comes this spirit ! Comes 
it not from Christ? Did He not make for us 
men the most infinite sacrifice of all? What man 
gives up, or ever can give up, is nothing compared 
to the sacrifice of Christ. It was He alone who 
could give up Heaven. It was He alone who 
could empty Himself of Godhead ; and this He 
did, descending down the numberless steps of 
that unfathomable descent, even to the cross of 
shame—for whom? For us men and for our 
salvation ; for wretches, that is, and sensual 
slaves, and ungrateful rebels; for a race of which 
even we who belong to it are half-driven to de- 
spair. But Christ did not despair of that race— 
Christ the sinless, Christ the Eternal Son at the 
right hand of the Father, He who chargeth even 
His angels with folly, and in whose sight the 
very heavens are not clean! He thought enough 
of man, He cared enough for man, He saw enough 
of the capabilities of man, to be ready, not only to 
live, but even to die, for him. The whiteness of 
the leper was not too white for Him, nor the 
infamy of the harlot too shameful, nor the greed 
of the publican too vile. Shall we—so stained, 
so wretched, so feeble—shall we dare to despise! 
Shall we be so faithless as to despair of ourselves 
or others, for whom Christ died? Ah, no! let us 
follow His footsteps, bearing His Cross, as those 
did, as all His servants have ever done, escaping 
the average, rising from the vulgar herd of the 
false, the worldly, the selfish, the sensual, into the 
high service of the Son of God. 

Remember, then, in conclusion, that, as I said, 
this choice did not come only to Moses, or only 
to some great man, now and then ; it comes, and 
that often, to all of us; to the humblest lad and 
the poorest woman in every congregation. It 
comes, practically, whenever we are called upon 
to choose between the paltry action from which 
we gain and the right action from which we 
lose ; whenever we are called upon to yield 
something to our neighbour, and disappoint him 
not, though it were to our own hindrance ; when- 
ever we seek for strength, even at the cost of our 
own tears, to say the right word or do the difficult 
deed. The same principle which actuated Moses 
may be shown by the newspaper boy, who gives 
back the sovereign which has been given him by 
mistake for a shilling; by the old orange-woman 
who shows you that the other side of the orange 
which you were going to buy is bruised ; by the 
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working-man who goes home by another street 
that he may avoid the reeking temptation of the 
dvor of the gin-palace ; by the clerk who will not 
put into the gambling lottery in which all his 
fellows join; by the shop-boy who will not join 
in the lewd conversation of his comrades ; by the 
servant-girl who sweeps under the mats whether 
her mistress will know of it or uot; by the 
tradesman who will not have unfair prices or 
adulterated goods. Yes, by these, as much 
perhaps in God’s sight as by the statesman 
who will be guided in his dealings with nations 
by the principles of Christianity, and not by the 
clamour of parties ; or by the lawyer who will not 
defend a shameful cause ; or by the clergyman who 
will face the loss of income and popularity rather 
than answer his congregation according to their 
idols; or by the Member of Parliament who will 
vote according to his conscience, though it cost 
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him his seat. The man who is eternally convinced 
that in little things, no less than in great, there is 
such a thing as right, and that there is such a 
thing as wrong, and who, at whatever cost of 
sacrifice and personal misery, chooses and does the 
right, that man is in his degree, a Moses; that 
man follows in the steps of his Saviour, bearing 
His Cross. For that man will know that what 
Christ requires of him is, not to hold this or that 
complex of intricate opinions, or to gain cheap 
praise for this or that superfluity of fussy or- 
dinances, but to be good, and to do good: to 
be a true man, and live a man’s true life, at the 
expense of having to count lifelong aiilictions 
great gain, and to turn away, as from s n, from 
all that common men call pleasure, in order that 
he may find even in suffering for the cause of 
Christ eternal pleasure, eternal truth, and eternal 
life. 
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BY T. SPARROW, THE AMATEUR CROSSING-SWEEPER AND FLOWER-GIRL 
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and tastes, 
and when 

I took up 
the subject 

of muttins 
their an- 
cient origin 

was un- 
known to me, 
As far back as 
the days when 

the abbot held 

sway in the 

land, and the 
monasteries 

were infirmaries, work- 
houses, and seminaries 
<i in one, it was the daily 
, duty of the monks to 
distribute dole-loaves ; 


AN OULD TIM 10 FFIN-SELLER. and on feast days, by 





the munificence of their mitred lord, to these was 
added a feast-cake each. Now, as our religious 
ancestors were eminently practical as well as 
superstitious in their devotions, these very gifts 
were made a means of instruction, for by their 
shape they symbolised the feast. 

Hence, at Christmas they assumed the shape of 
cradles, and were known as cradle-cakes ; when 
the souls of the dead were commemorated, soul- 
cakes were distributed in the shape of coffins, 
while virgin-cakes, lady-cakes, and mother-cakes 


‘were all perfectly civeular, and from ancient pic- 


tures it is seen that many of them were perforated 
like the modern crumpet. 

To come to times nearer our own, muffin-sellers 
were (some hundred years ago) a_ recognised 
and respectable portion of the working class 
community. They enjoyed certain privileges, 
they were entitled to wear a uniform, and they 
held their heads high, as became their dignity 
and position. 

The mauftin-bell was proudly handed down 
from mother to daughter, and the silver-haired 
grandam loved to tell from the depths of her 
high-backed chair how in a cheery coloured hood 
she had flitted through the snow, that my Lord 
should not be deprived of the contents of 
his silver muffineer. 

Then, the merry tinkle of the muffin-bell, as 
the shades of twilight fell softly over the dusky 
Thames, and the gloaming shrouded Belgravian 
syuares, Was the token for one and all to lay aside 
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‘It's the way I make them.’ ”"—p. 335. 
their work, to close the curtains, and to gather 
the board, where “ muffins, smoking hot” 
reminded every class to thrust business cares aside 
and enjoy the cosy comforts of domestic life. 

But we are not a domestic nation now. Com- 
mercialism has superseded all that; neither the 
banker, nor the mechanic, nor artisan has time or 
inclination for dallying with such tender morsels. 
A hurried meal precedes a still more hurried rush 
to club or lecture-room, and the lonely spouse 
finds comfort cold in finishing the leathery remains 
of the neglected muffin. 

And it to pass that those who 
daily rung their bell to herald the approach of the 
crisp cake in its snow-white cloth are only shades 


round 


has come 


sO 


of the past. They have vanished into oblivion ; and 
whether they died from despair, or neglect, or 


starvation, there is not one to tell the tale. 

Their successors are of another order altogether. 

The principal muffin trade is done by the great 
bakeries, but even they do not make the cakes at 
home. It is given out to those who have retained 
the monopoly for years, and who supply according 
to order, at wholesale price, from a recipe specially 
their own. 

| resolved to interview one of this confraternity . 
and on a wet, windy night found myself outside 


a two-roomed tenement in a_ poverty-stricken 


neighbourhood. An old woman bade me enter, 
and on seeing her [ could quite believe that, to 
use her own words, “she had had the job for 


years.” She was proud of her eighty summers, 
and quite willing to converse. 





QUIVER. 


“Things are not as they used to be,” she 
grumbled as | was installed before a cheery fire, 
“When | was a girl, the shop for which I worked 
sent out ten girls regularly in the afternoon to 
supply customers, and now they don’t employ 
one. 

“You seldom see a girl muftin-seller nowadays” 
| remarked ; “they are mostly sold by men, | 
wonder why ?” 

“They think too much of themselves,” she 
replied scornfully; “they can gad about with 
flowers and such like; but as for simple muffins 
for simple folks’ teas, that’s quite beneath their 
notice.” 

“Do the men go out on their own account, or 
are they sent by the larger bakers ¢” 

“On their own account, mostly,” she answered. 
“A man who is out of work may make an odd 


shilling now and then by muffin-selling in the 
winter, but it is no use trying at any other 
season.” 

“And does he buy from the baker, or direct 


from you?” 

“From me. [and a few others still supply the 
trade on wholesale terms, same as to bakers—that 
is, 1s. 2d. 
of crumpets ; these they 


muffins, and 1s. 2d. two score 


sell at a penny anda 


a score of 
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halfpenny each, but even so, a 
shilling is a good day’s profit 
eng 

“Where does your profit come 
in?” I asked. 

She shook her head sagely. 

“Tt’s the way I make them. 
It is the family secret, and they 
do sayas it has been handed down for generations. 
Anyway, my grandmother gave it to me when 
dying. Said she, ‘It may make your fortune ; it 
made mine !’” 

“And has it made yours " 

The old dame chuckled grimly. 

“There were seven of us, and I am the only 
one as won't die in the Workhouse. ‘But business is 
very slack. I only supply two shops and some half 
a dozen families regularly. I can remember the 
time when I had to be up at two every morning 
to get my baking done before the shops opened. 
Life was life then.” 

“Family secrets” seem plentiful in this line. I 
came across other wrinkled grandames who had a 
treasured recipe which might keep them out of 
the Workhouse ; it certainly did no more. Their 
surroundings were so unsavoury, I was not sur- 
prised bakers led their customers to believe that 
what they sold from snowy counters in spotless 
aprons was made on the premises ; otherwise their 
goods would linger long on their hands. 

Men muffin-sellers [ found in scattered quarters, 
who sandwiched this calling with costermongering 
and street-hawking. One I met was a character. 
On wet days, so he informed me, when soaked 
vegetables would not “take.” he frequented the 
streets where old maids dwelt, and found they 
Were partial to a muftin for tea. 
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THE MUFFIN-MAaK&ck 


“ How do you keep them dry ?” I inquired. 

“TI fold a sheet of brown-paper between the 
folds of the cloth, and keep them well covered. 
They are as dry as dried herrings !” 

“You have to pay for your tray and cloth, | 
suppose ha 

“T hire them from a shop, where they let me 
have them for 2d. I can get a dozen muffins for 
7d., and twelve crumpets for half that sum. The 
profit is good if people’s appetites were. But that 
is so changeable. Sometimes, the cakes go off like 
sky-rockets ; sometimes, not one can I sell the 
blessed afternoon, A maiden lady who lived 
alone once bought a dozen muffins. I watched to 





“*Bonght a dozen muffins.’” 
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find out why. Presently I saw two curates ring 
her bell. <A little later [ saw two more. I stole 
away afore I was cotched, but I was sorry for the 
bloomiw’ chaps. The stuff was six days old!” 

Of another customer he complained bitterly. 
She liked a chat, and kept him talking for half 
an hour frequently, at 
“the: end purchasing a 
crumpet, price $d. He, 
“having manners,” bore 
it, but in his heart re- 
belled at the value she 
placed on his conversa- 
tion. 

From the clergyman 
who attended a casual 
ward I heard a very sad 
tale. A man much down 
in his luck went out 
with his tray and bell, 
saying, if he- failed at 
this, he should throw up 


the sponge. Wearily, 
hour after hour, he 


tramped the darkening 
streets. Nobody wanted 
his muffins, and he got 
to think nobody wanted 
him ; so, hungry and 
wretched,when nightfall 
came he crawled to the 
river and threw himself 
into the water, having 
passed his last hours on 
earth tolling his own death-knell ! 

Further investigations but confirmed the same 
sad tale—that muffin-selling is nothing as a trade 
now, and is only adopted as a last resource by 
those who fight against starvation and despair 
and death to the very end. And because of this 
grim struggle it appeals to me. Women have 
dropped it: it is not worth while ; but there are 
some men (and honour to them!) who come out 
of a casual ward and strive to make 4d. for their 
doss-house bed, and who, before they yield them- 
selves up to the Workhouse, make a last pitiful 
attempt to keep body and soul together without 
the stigma of charity, and when they fail at this 
and not till then—do they sink to the ground 
with the despairing ¢ry “ All is lost !” 

At the risk of indigestion, therefore, I think we 
might buy a muffin sometimes; and if we keep 
a man talking half an hour, we should pay him 
more than a halfpenny. 

My own luck as a muffin-seller was of the same 
erratic order. The sale was never two days alike ; 
the tastes of the various districts were afhusing 
to compare. In Bayswater, where lodging-houses 
abound of the distinctly “genteel” class, the 
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secret was to find out when Mrs. —— had hep 
“at home” day, for that was the occasion when 
the neat little slavey had instructions to run out 
to get a sixpenny Madeira, and on her way back 
to sight a muffin-man and invest in a couple of 
crumpets. Caretakers of empty houses are also 
rather partial to our cakes; and on a drizzling 
afternoon one invited me to have a warm by the 
kitchen fire, and after toasting a couple of muffins 
she bade me sit at the table and join in her meal, 
during which she made many inquiries as to the 
state of my soul, and finally read me a chapter of 
the Bible before she let me depart. But there 
are not many like that good old soul. 

In Camden Town it the children who 
seemed to affect the greatest liking for my wares, 
They would crowd to the window at sound of my 
bell, and evidently it was after an eager parley 
that one would rush down with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes, to hail me from the street-door, 
jingling her halfpennies in her hand. Birthday 
parties were generally celebrated by an indulgence 
in my particular commodity, and “ muttins and 
jam,” I heard a little boy declare, was what he 
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meant to live on when he had a beard like his 
father ! 

In Camberwell and Brixton clerks’ wives treat 
their husbands on Sundays, particularly in the 
winter, to muffins for tea ; but even this custom is 
dying out—whether from the revolt of the hus- 
bands or by the order of the family physician I 
could not learn. 

Anyway, I have said enough to show that 
muffin-selling as a trade is rapidly on the decline, 
and, unless combined with chimney-sweeping or 
street selling, does little to keep the wolf from the 
door. It has no status like other trades; it is a 
haphazard calling at the best of times ; those who 
adopt it, with starvation staring them in the face, 


are ashamed of it, and have little hope in their 
heart as they ring their bell along mile after mile 
of streets. 

No greater proof of its fall ean be given than 
the difficulty of procuring a genuine muffin-bell. 
Once they were in constant demand, and in 
consequence were cheap; once a muffin-seller 
took as much pride in the silvery tone of his bell 
as he did in the spotless whiteness of his cap 
and apron. Now, any crack-tongued arrangement 
will do; and the awful jingle-jangle that fills our 
streets sometimes makes one wonder that the 
departed shades of muftfin-sellers do not appear in 
mute expostulation that their successors are thus al- 
lowed to profane their once dearly cherished haunts. 
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‘‘In Immanuel’s Strength 


Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxeut, M.A., B. Mus. 


Words selected from 
Rev. Aucustus M. Topriapy (1757). 


go Forth.”’ 


(Lond.). 


Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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iT was only the day after 
Miss Davis had arrived at 
where she had 
a furnished house 
for the season, but she was 
already quite settled in her 
hew abode, 


Seagate, 
taken 


and as 
fortable as if she had been 
in the morning-room of her 
own mansion in the Mid- 
lands. It was ten o’clock, 
and, according to her in- 
variable custom, she had just seated herself at 
the table, with her writing materials before her, 
ready to spend her customary hour in answering 
letters. A clean sheet of paper was before her, 
and she had just dipped her pen in the ink, but 
before she could write one word she happened to 
glance out of the window, and she immediately 
frowned. For what she saw was this: on one 
of the strips of trimly kept lawn which lay on 
either side of the remarkably straight gravel 
path leading to the door of Sea View House, 
sat two children of about five or six, gathering 
the geraniums and lobelias, in the mathematically 
exact flower-beds, with the coolest air possible. 

Miss Davis rose and rang the bell. 

‘Maria,” she said to the elderly servant who 
answered it, “send those children out of the 
garden, fasten the gate, and tell them that you 
will send the policeman after them.” 

And then she returned to her writing. But 
she did not get on very quickly with it, for soon 
a succession of shrieks called her attention to the 
garden, and, although she felt that it was no 
laughing matter, yet she could not help smiling 
as she saw the elderly Maria pursuing the children 
round and round with about as much chance of 
success as a tortoise would have if it attempted to 
chase a couple of lively young hares. At last the 
younger child retired between a couple of prickly 
bushes : an inaccessible retreat ; while the elder, by 
running backwards and forwards across the largest 
flower-bed, effectually eluded Maria, who kept 
panting round it in the vain hope of catching him. 
At length she gave up the attempt, and re-entered 
the house in a somewhat heated condition. 

“ You had better fetch a policeman,” was all that 
Miss Davis remarked as the servant appeared at 
the door to report her want of success. 

Maria put on her hat and went out. 


com- 











But in less 


than five minutes she returned without a police- 
man, and looked rather excited. 

“Oh, ma’am, what do you think?” she ex- 
claimed, as she came in. 


“T met the grocer’s 
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man as I went out, and he told me who the 
children are. They are Miss Mary’s that was!” 

“T don't know any ‘ Miss Mary,’” answered her 
mistress coldly. 

“Well, then, Mrs. Leighton,” went on Maria, 
with the a privileged servant. 
“She lives here, a little way out of the town.” 

“It would make no difference to me if she lived 
next door,” replied Miss Davis. “ And I cannot 
have those children in the garden. You must 
send them out; or, stop, I will send them out 
myself.” And leaving Maria gazing in a surprised 
manner after her, she opened one of the long 
windows and went out. 

The children were sitting on the grass again, as 
they had been when she first saw them, but they 
did not notice her approach till she was nearly up 
tothem. Then they scrambled to their feet and 
attempted to escape. The elder got away, but 
Miss Davis stooped and seized the smaller child, 
He struggled at first, and then, finding himself 
held fast, he suddenly turned and threw his arms 
round her neck, so that in a way each was the 
other’s prisoner. It was now Miss Davis’s turn 
to attempt to get away, but the little arms were 
too tightly clasped around her neck, so, as she 
was feeling the pressure rather unpleasant, she 
seized the child firmly, and stood up. Maria 
from the window, and the other child from the 
prickly bushes, viewed the proceedings with 
much amusement. But now that Miss Davis 
had captured the intruder, she did not know 
what to do with him. The child made the first 
move. 

“Dear old lady!” he murmured, rubbing his 
soft brown cheek against hers. 

The elder child now emerged from the bushes 
and came up to them. 

“Pretty old lady!” he hazarded, and then he 
seized her disengaged hand in his dirty little paw. 

Maria at this point had to retire from the 
windows. The sight of Miss Davis apparently 
making herself agreeable to two untidy children 
was too much for her, and she laughed till she so 
far forgot herself as to seek support in Miss Davis's 
But Miss Davis was beginning 
to find her position a trying one. What would 
people say if they saw her? she thought. She 
was well known in the town, having taken a house 
there several times before, and some of her friends 
might pass at any time. The approach of a 
carriage which, she fancied, belonged to one of 
her acquaintances decided it, and, with one child 
on her arm, and the other clinging to her hand, 
she made an undignified retreat indoors, Maria 


persistence of 


own easy-chair. 
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only having just time to remember herself and 
escape. Miss Davis sat down in her chair, and 
| 


the child slid down into her lap. She looked 
fixedly at him. 


“You are very naughty,” she began, “ both of 
you. You must go away, and you must never 
come again, or I shall tell the policeman to take 


you aw Ly 

The child gazed steadily at her, then his mouth 
slowly opened, and he uttered a dismal wail. The 
larger child, who had been examining her writing 
materials, and had just upset the ink, turned round 
and immediately joined in. Miss Davis looked in 
horror at the storm she had raised. People would 
think that she was ill-treating the children, and 
would come into their rescue, she began to fear. 

“Oh, don’t ery,” she said hastily; “I didn’t 
mean it. No one will touch you. You’re all 
right. If you’re quiet, I’ll give you something— 
unything 

The elder child immediately left off. 

“What will you give us ?” he asked. 

“Oh, something 
nice. Cake!” 

The younger child 
still kept up a small 
doleful wail. 

“There, be quiet. 
You’re going to have 
some cake,” said Miss 
Davis; but he took 


no noti * What 
shall I do to make 
him stop she asked 
the bigger one. 

“You must comfort 
him. Bobbie always 


likes to be comforted,” 
he answered gravely. 
“ But how ?” 

“You must hold 
him very tight, and 
put your face close to 


his, and sing to him.” 
Miss Davis _hesi- 
tated for a moment: 


then she meekly 
obeyed the instruc- 
tions, and commenced 
un Operatic tune that 
she had learned in her 
youth. 

In a few minutes 
the wailing ceased, and 
Bobbie raised his head 
from her shoulder. 

“Dat’s a nice song, 
isn’t it, Dal?” he re- 
marked cheerfully. 
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“Yes, and a funny song,” agreed Dal. And 
then he lost no time in reminding Miss Davis of 
her promise. 

“When are you going to give us the cakies?” 
he asked. 

* And I want somethin’ drink,” put in Bobbie. 

Miss Davis sighed. Then she rang the bell. 

“Bring some cakes, some of those with the 
chocolate icing,” she said in a stern voice, care- 
fully keeping her eyes averted from Maria’s 
surprised face. 

* And some milk,” remarked Dal. 

“Yes, and some milk and glasses,” added Miss 
Davis. 

The cake and milk soon appeared, and then 
Miss Davis devoted herself to feeding her young 
visitors. It-was rather a lengthy proceeding, and 
many crumbs anda glass of milk were spilt during 
it, but at last it was finished. Then she told them 
that it was time for them to go home, and, as they 
made no objection, she took them to the gate 
herself. 





.“She showed them pictures, she told them tales,”—p. 341, ; 
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THE QUIVER. 





‘*Old lady!’ he murmured softly.”—p. 342. 


“ Now, remember, you 
I shall be very cross if 


“ Good-bye,” she said. 
are never to come again. 
you do.” 

“Never to come again,” repeated Bobbie gaily. 
“ Kiss me gon 1d-bye.” 

Miss Davis hesitated ; but as he immediately 
clutched her dress, and his lower lip began to fall, 
she hastily stooped and complied. Then, after 
she had watched them till they were some way 
down the road, she turned and entered the house. 
The empty sitting-room looked very untidy with 
the spilt ink, and the milk, and the crumbs, so she 
rang for Maria to clear them up. 

“ And, Maria,” she said, as the servant was about 
to leave the room, “send for someone immediately 
to put a bolt on the front gate—high up ; and, if 
any children come in, send them away without 
my having to tell you.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Maria demurely, and 
she left the room. 

Then Miss Davis attempted to return to her 
ordinary occupations. It was noon already, and 
therefore it would not be worth while going 
out for a drive before lunch; so she resumed 
her correspondence. But not very successfully. 
The ink was rather low, and every time she 
stopped to dip her pen in the ink-pot her mind 


wandered from what she had intended to write, 
and it required an effort to recall it. But every 
time it wandered back to the same scene. She 
was sitting at her business table in the library at 
her home, and a tall, dark-haired giil, with a very 
pale face was standing before her. 

“ Then, is your mind made up ?” she was saying. 
“ Have you made your choice? Have you decided 
between him and me ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sarah,” the girl had answered, 
slowly and sadly; “I have decided. I cannot 
give him up. But why need that part us?” 

“T have told you before,” Miss Davis had 
answered, “that if you married a soldier—and 
especially a penniless one—I would have nothing 
more to do with you ; and I intend to keep my 
word. This is the last time that I shall speak to 
you. You need not leave this house till it is con- 
venient to you, but I think it is large enough for 
us to live in it for a few days without meeting.” 
And then she had risen and left the room, and 
that had been the last time she had seen her niece. 

The bolt was put on the gate that afternoon, 
and for the next few days it was kept fastened ; 
but it did not seem to be needed, as the children 
did not return, and Miss Davis was able to follow 
her usual occupations without interruption. Still, 
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somehow, she could not entirely banish the re- 
membrance of the episode from her thoughts, and 
several times during the next day she looked out, 
and once or twice she even went to the window 
to assure herself that there were no children 
outside. 

“Tt’s a great relief,” she kept repeating to her- 
self. “It would have been very awkward if they 
had come again. But, of course, they wouldn’t 
after I told them so firmly that they were not 
to.” 

3ut through all her self-congratulation—though 
she would not for a moment have owned it—there 
ran a slight consciousness of disappointment. 

“You say that Mrs. Leighton lives somewhere 
about here?” she remarked abruptly to Maria one 
night as she was going to bed. 

“Ves, ma’am. At least, it’s about a mile or 
more out in the country,” 

* And does she live in a nice house ?” 

“Well, it’s very small,” answered Mary dubi- 
ously. 

“Then she isn’t well off?” 

“T don’t think so, ma’am. I believe she doesn’t 
even keep a proper servant—only a girl.” 

“Oh! you have seen the house? I suppose you 
didn’t see Mrs. Leighton, or speak to her?” 

“No, ma’am ; you had ordered me never to do 
so, so of course I didn’t.” 

“Quite right,” answered Miss Davis decidedly. 
“But Lam tired now. Good-night.” 

Nearly a week had passed, when one morning, 
as she was again seated at the table writing letters, 
she suddenly became aware that something was 
moving in the garden. She rose and looked out 
Yes, it was the children. They were seated as 
before, but this time they were only looking at 
the flowers, and not plucking them. A faint flush 
eame to her cheek, and she tried to fancy she was 
annoyed—not very successfully, however. 

“They must be sent away,” she murmured. “I 
will ring for Maria.” 

But before she could do so Bobbie had turned 
round, and had caught sight of her at the window, 
and immediately he gave a shriek of joy. Miss 
Davis sighed—why, she could not have exactly 
explained—and, opening the window, she went 
out. 

“T told you not to come again,” she said 
severely. “So, why did you?” 

“Why, we wanted to see you, of course,” 
answered Dal 

Miss Davis looked at the gate, which was 
bolted. 

“ How did you get in?” she asked. 

“Through the next garden and the hedge,” 
replied Dal. ‘ And we got a lot scratched.” 

“The prickles, horrid prickles!” put in Bobbie. 
“ But we loves you: yes, we loves you.” 


At this moment the rain, which had been 
threatening all the morning, came down in a 
smart shower. Miss Davis was glad of it, as it 
relieved her of the necessity of deciding between 
her inclinations and what she considered to be 
her duty. 

“You must come in,” she said, “ while it rains, 
and I will give you some cakes.” 

“Nice cakies!” murmured Bobbie; and then 
they readily followed her indoors. 

The shower lasted for quite an hour, during 
which time Miss Davis fed the children and 
amused them. She showed them pictures, she 
told them tales, and she even sang to them ; and 
Maria, who had observed their entrance from her 
pantry window in the basement, smiled grimly to 
herself. 

“The children will do it,” she murmured. 
“Blessed little dears! They’re the very image 
of what Miss Mary was at their age.” 

At length the rain left off, and Miss Davis 
suggested to the children that they should be 
going. It was only because of the rain that she 
had had them in this time, she told herself ; but 
yet, when Bobbie, in the midst of a sudden and 
unexpected embrace, asked if they might come 
again, she meekly said “ Yes.” 

“ But I have no quarrel with them,” she said to 
herself apologetically after they had gone. “So I 
don’t see why they shouldn’t come. I shall be 
going away soon, and then verv likely I shall 
never see them again.” And all day long she 
strived to banish the lonely feeling that the 
thought gave her, but in vain. 

After this the children came very often. They 
used to play by themselves in the garden till Miss 
Davis came out, but if she did not appear within 
a certain time they would enter the house and call 
for their “old lady.” (Miss Davis had given strict 
orders that they should not be told her name; 
and, indeed, they had never asked it.) Then she 
would give them refreshments, and show them 
pictures and talk to them. 

“Does your mother never go out?” she asked 
one day. 

“No,” answered Dal. “She’s always busy.” 

“ But what does she do ?” 

“Oh, she makes things to eat, and she tidies 
everything. And she sews; she sews things, and 
sends them away.” 

Miss Davis compressed her lips, and hastily 
changed the subject. 

“What made you come to this house?” she 
asked. 

“We always comed,” answered Bobbie. “It 
was all empty, and there was no nasty people to 
drive us away like in other houses.” 

The days went by quickly, and it was autumn, 
and the time for Miss Davis’s departure was 
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approaching. About a week before that event 
was to take place the children’s visits suddenly 
ceased. In vain Miss Davis looked out of the 
window every morning. No little voices, mur- 
muring in the garden now disturbed her as she 
was writing her letters. At first she thought they 
had been kept away by the weather, which had 
become rather cold, and accordingly, on the first 
day that the warm weather returned, she stopped 
it home all day, even foregoing her usual drive, 
and waited for them. But they did not come. 

“What does it matter?” she said to herself, 
almost crossly. ‘“I shall never see them again 
after I go away from here, so what difference can 
a few days make?” But, nevertheless, when the 
last day of her stay arrived she was feeling quité 
down-hearted and depressed. Therefore a thrill 
of pleasure shot into her heart and a glad look 
into her eyes when, as she stood gazing out of 
the window, she saw Bobbie’s small figure come 
round the gate-post. She opened the window, 
and almost ran out to meet him. 

“T comed all by myself, and I nearly got runned 
over,” he announced. 

“ But where is Dal ?” 

“ Poor Dal’s very bad. 

“What’s the matter with him? 
asked Miss Davis quickly. 

“We were out in a big rain,” answered Bobbie, 
“and in the night he woke up and was all hot. 
And he wanted you. That’s why I comed.” 

Miss Davis coloured, but before she could speak 
Bobbie pointed out of the window. 

“That’s Dal’s doctor man,” he said. 

Miss Davis looked out and saw an unmistak- 
able doctor’s cart containing a young man, who 
had stopped to speak to someone on the road. 
She rose hastily. 

“T am going to speak to him,” she said to 
Bobbie. “You stop here.” And then 
hurried out into the road. 

“Leighton ?” said the doctor, in answer to her 
inquiries. “Let me see. Oh, yes; little boy, isn’t 
it? Lives at Tranquil Villas? Mrs. Leighton a 
widow, I believe, and rather poor. The child 
took a cold, and then a fever set in.” And he 
shook his head gravely. 

“But is he in danger?” asked Miss Davis in 
frightened tones. 

The doctor looked at her narrowly. 

“Well, with care, and all that sort of thing, he 
might get better,” he answered cautiously. 

“But he must said Miss 
anxiously. “You him. Do 


He’s in bed.” 
Is he ill?” 


she 


Davis 
your 


recov er,” 


must save 


utmost for him, and don’t trouble what it costs. 
I—I will be responsible for it.” 
turned and hurried indoors. 
“T’m goin’ back,” said Bobby directly he saw 
her, 


And then she 


“You comin’, too?” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Miss Davis feverishly. 


“T’m 
coming,” and then, having hailed a passing cab, 
and hastily told Maria to put some things into a 
basket, she set out. 


“ 


I don’t know when I shall return, and we shal} 
not leave to-day,” was all the explanation she 
gave. Ina few minutes they arrived at Tranquil 
Villas, and Miss Davis felt a shock as she noticed 
how small they were. Could it be possible that 
her niece was living in one of these? Bobbie ran 
in, and led the way up the narrow stairs. 

“She’s come, Dal!” he cried joyfully, as he 
shoved open a door; but the little figure, tossing 
restlessly in the bed, did not seem to notice. 

Miss Davis advanced into the darkened room. 
She did not notice that someone was sitting in the 
shadow beside the bed. 

“Aunt Sarah!” exclaimed the well-known 
voice ; and then she saw the pale, careworn face 
which at first she could hardly believe was her 
niece’s. 

“Yes,” she answered, trying to speak calmly. 
“T heard that Dal was ill, and I came to see him.” 

“Then you are their ‘old lady’? I did not 
know that, or I would not have let them trouble 
you.” 

At the sound of Miss Davis’s voice Dal opened 
his eyes, and looked at her with a glance of faint. 
recognition. 

“Old lady !” he murmured softly. 

She sat down beside him and let him clasp her 
hand. Then she opened her basket, and, taking 
out some jelly, she put a spoonful in his mouth. 

“ He hasn’t taken anything for two days,” said 
Mrs. Leighton anxiously. 

3ut now it seemed as though Miss Davis's 
touch soothed him, and he obediently swallowed 
all the jelly she gave him. ‘Then his uneasy 
movements gradually ceased, and, still holding 
her hand tightly in his own, he fell into a deep 


sleep. The doctor came about an hour after- 
wards. Mrs. Leighton stole down-stairs to meet 


him, and then he came quietly up and looked at 
the child. 

“Tt’s a turn for the better,” he said reassur- 
ingly to Miss Davis. “I think we may hope 
now.” 

When he was gone, Miss Davis beckoned her 
niece to her side. 

“Mary,” she whispered self-reproachfully, “I 
don’t think I have behaved well to you.” 

Mrs. Leighton said nothing, but she gently took 
her aunt’s disengaged hand and pressed it. 

“T thought too much of my own importance,” 
went on Miss Davis, “and when I had made up 
my mind to anything, I prided myself on keeping 
to it. But I have not been happy since you left 
me. Will you forgive me and come back to me, 
now you are alone again ?” 
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“A CORNER OF THE 


lone?” echoed her niece. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 
“The doctor told me that you were a widow.” 
“ But I am not.” 
‘Then where is your husband ?” 
“He is abroad, in China.” 
“With his regiment ?” 
“No, he is not in the army now. He lost all 


the little he possessed soon after we married, and 
as he was only a lieutenant he couldn’t afford to 
We had many troubles then, 
It is 


stop in the army. 
but at last he got an appointment in China. 
very small, but it just keeps us.” 

“Well, that must all be altered,” said Miss 
Davis cheerfully. “Since I have given up one of 
my prejudices, | may as well cast aside the lot. 
He must come back, and we will look out for 
something for him in England. And when Dal is 
better you must all come back with me to the old 
home to wait for him. Will you? , 

And the only way that Mrs. Leighton answered 
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was by throwing her arms round her aunt’s neck 
and bursting into tears—but they were tears of 
happiness. Dal rapidly recovered in the next few 
days, and Mrs. Leighton always said that it was 
her aunt’s coming that had been the turning- 
point in his illness, and that had saved him. 

Miss Davis put off her return home till she 
was able to take her her children 
with her. 

“And I don’t intend ever to be parted from 
you again,” she said when, on the day of Mr. 
Leighton’s return, she sat between them on a sofa, 
with Bobbie on her lap and Dal seated at her feet. 
“T couldn't do without the childrén, and I don’t 
suppose you would leave them if you went away. 
So promise me that, however disagreeable I may 
be, you will always stop with me.” 

And, although they both laughed at the idea, 
they promised, while Bobbie threw his arms 
round her neck and said that nothing should 
ever make him leave his dear “ old lady.” 


niece and 


— Si et 


‘A CORNER OF 
BY THE REV. 


TANDING close to the Thames, in a 
corner of Chelsea, is the old parish 
church. It is parish church no longer, 
in one sense, for that position has 

taken by the large modern 

structure in Sydney Road called St. 

Luke’s. The old church is a plain red-brick 

building, with broad overhanging slate roof, 

pierced with very small dormer-windows. The 
other windows are very plain, and generally 

The square tower 

seems only made to hold a large vane. Still, 

reeping ivy and trees, armed with blackened 
branches showing through the tender green of 

early spring, take off the bareness, and add a 

touch of the picturesque to an unpretentious 

building. 





q>" been 


guiltless of stained glass. 


Enter, and the place is seen to be as quaint 
ind full of interest as any church in the king- 
dom. Dean Stanley was accustomed to call it 
“a chapter of Westminster Abbey.” The pre- 
sent incumbent reverences it, studies it, and 
takes delight in it To him every 
capital, corner, arch, monument, suggests some 


Ss every stone. 


historic incident, or brings some memory. He 
points out the bit of Gothie window tbat lets 
light into the Lawrence Chapel. That window 
isin strong contrast with all the other windows. 
The chapel was built by the lord of the manor 
on one side the nave of the original church. 
His lordship would worship apart from his 
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THE COLVILLE MONUMENT (“ THE RISING LADY”), OLD 
CHURCH, CHELSEA. 
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tenants and toilers. The squint made through the 
wall enabled him to watch the course of the service. 

The Lawrence Chapel remained private property 
down to the time of the present incumbent, who 
managed to purchase it for £250. If he had not 
done so, it would have been sold, probably to 
the Roman Catholics. Had they instituted wor- 
ship by the side and under the very roof of the 
Protestant church, it would have been rather 
awkward for all parties. 

Just opposite is the chapel built by Sir Thomas 
More, who has been lately canonised by the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘“ Notice those beauti- 
ful capitals, one done by an Italian sculptor, the 
other by an Englishman. There Thomas More’s 
wife sat, and there probably Queen Elizabeth, when 
a princess, also sat. We know she lived a con- 
siderable time close by.” The Chancellor himself 
took part, as an acolyte, in the service. He carried 
the cross. When service was over, the verger, 
knowing that the Chancellor had gone homewards, 
was accustomed to go and say to her waiting 
ladyship, “My Lord is gone before, my Lady.” 
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THE SLOANE MONUMENT, OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA. 


Whereupon she would follow. When the fall in 

royal favour came, and the Chancellor resigned 

his office, he went himself to the private pew, 
a and said—* My Lord is gone.” Then she learned 
s. for the first time that he was no longer Chan- 
cellor or lord. She was 
annoyed, and very angry. 
It issaid that she “ Jobited” 
him all the way home, while 
More exercised the patience 
of Job. 

The large pew in More's 
chapel belonged at last to an 
old man who had received 
it as part payment of some 
debt. Heattended regularly 
the services to maintain his 
‘ right. At length the pew 

ag > hes, : ; reas was offered for sale and the 
sti, om , a incumbent purchased it. He 
paid a hundred pounds for 


a oes a it, and then handed it over 
wee nan, cone. Sop aii — a ae to the church. Said he— 
| Holjand , > abe ne eee : with a sparkle in his eye— 
\! oe ao «( . “That was a good investment, for the pew-rents 

> in that corner afterwards came to £25 per annum.” 


THE OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA The Stanley monument is almost as fine as 
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anything in Westminster Abbey. It was erected in 
1632, and was repaired and restored at the expense 
of the grandfather of the present Earl of Derby. 
A large eagle on the top holds a box. That is the 
crest of the House of Stanley. A story is current 
that an eagle either carried a cradle or a child to 
a lofty perch, but that the child was saved. Hence 
the adoption of the crest. 

Flags hang from the wall and seem to speak of 
battles won. They are, however, remnants of flags 
given into the hands of volunteer regiments when 
the invasion of England by Napoleon was expected. 
They were hung up in the church, and “never 
smelt powder.” 

The Gervoise monument in the chancel, under 
the arch, is a fine object, but looking past it at the 
statue (in the Lawrence Chapel) of Lady Colville, 
asthe sunlight falls on it, one sees a very real- 
istie effect. She is called “the rising lady,” and 
is revresented as coming out of the tomb. The 
expression on her face is one of placidity and 
rapture. 

About that monument the incumbent had a 
little romance to tell. It seems that an American 
lady, descended from the Colville family, dreamt 
that she saw such a monument, and came over the 
Atlantic to try and establish her descent and 
to secure some property which believed 
belonged to her. 


she 


Directly she saw the monument 
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she strongly asserted “That is the one I saw in 
my dream!” After several visits and letters the 
good clergyman lost sight of her. “ Indeed, I 
could hardly make out her last letter,” he said. 

The monuments of the Dacre and Cheyne fami- 
lies draw your attention for a time, and then you 
come on one which the rector says is probably the 
smallest in England. It is one to some medical 
man, and is a brass plate of about six inches 
square let in a small slab of marble of about a 
foot in length. 

When this church was rebuilt with Lady 
Cheyne’s funds, the Hon. William Asburnham 
gave to the church a bell with a sum sufficient 
to pay for it being rung for five minutes every 
night at nine o'clock. This was done for many 
years. The fund has, however, vanished, and the 
bell is not now rung. The amount paid was a 
penny a night for ringing and a penny for the 
candle. It seems that one very foggy night in the 
winter of 1679 the “Cofferer to his Majesty’s 
household” lost his way, slipped, and fell into the 
river. Being a good swimmer, he struck out, but 
could not see the shore ; but, hearing the church 
clock strike nine, he was by that enabled to reach 
the shore in safety. Hence his grateful gift. 

Walk up the church, and remember that up 
that aisle Henry VIII. came to marry Jane 
Seymour the day after Anne Boleyn had had her 
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Martyrs.” 
Bible and lay it on the desk 


You lift down the 


fitted below the case. It js 
one called “the Vinegar Bible” 
because the word in the parable 
of the vineyard was spelled, by 
an oversight, “vinegar.” You find 
the place, and then talk of the 
aes editions which have re- 
ceived titles through some pecu- 
liarity, as the “Treacle,” the 
Breeches,” and the * Bug.” Of 
course, although the rendering 
for “balm” and “aprons” was 
peculiar, we had a smile over 
the appropriateness of the last 
rendering of “ bogies,” as the old 
form of a “terror that walketh 
in darkness.” 

Away along the Embankment, 
through the gardens so beauti- 
fully kept, and under the shadow 
of the bronze monument to the 
old Seer of Chelsea, looking so 
surly and meditative, homewards 
we trudge from this historic 
spot. In the grey of the gloam- 
ing we still catch a glimpse of 
the tower of the old church. 

We turn back again, and go 
along the Embankment, peep- 
ing at the places where Leigh 
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‘Colonel Blood hid himself.” 


head cut off.° On this spot Jane Seymour must 
have trembled to think that her turn to endure 
such sharp severance might also come. It was a 
dangerous thing to be cared for by that monarch. 
He is said to have wandered with More in his 
garden with his arm round the neck of the Chan- 
cellor, even as he had walked with Wolsey ; but 
the executioner’s axe went the way the king’s arm 
had gone. 

In this church the young Kingsleys often sat. 
They lived with their father at the rectory of 
St. Luke’s, a quaint, irregular building with large 
lawn, garden, and grand trees. Henry Kingsley 
evidently found some inspiration as he sat in the 
pew opposite the St. Lawrence monuments, and 
he has made the Lawrence family live in “The 
Hillyars,” 

In a case, by a window, are a number of 
chained One is a Bible, the other a 
book of Homilies, and the other Foxe’s “ Book of 
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Hunt, and Rossetti, and Maclise 
lived, or Turner hid himself, or 
George Eliot died. We think of 
Samuel Johnson here, trying to make china, or 
Sir Joseph Banks here planning bridges, or Sir 
Hans Sloane laying out the still-preserved Apothe- 
caries’ Garden. We look over to Battersea Park, 
with its wealth of noble trees instead of marshes 
and “bleak and barren fields,” where Wellington 
once fought a duel with Lord Winchilsea, and 
where, in the tall reeds that fringed the shore, 
Colonel Blood—the fellow who tried to steal the 
royal regalia from the Tower—hid himself, in- 
tending to shoot Charles II. while bathing, as 
his custom was, in the Thames over against 
Chelsea. As we wander along we can only 
think of the words of that observant, well- 
known American divine Dr. Cuyler : “ You can't 
go about this old land and by chance kick your 
foot against any stone but some history starts 
up from beneath it.” Assuredly this is true of 
the place which was once called “The Village 
of Palaces,” 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
‘A REAL PRAYER.” 
FRIEND of the writer's 
whose husband is a 





great sufferer in body, 
mind, and soul, and 
who cannot last long, 
wrote to a mutual 
friend—“If you or 
your husband can pray 











a real prayer, ao so now 





for the poor General.” 
This request for a “ real prayer” in a world of sham, 
unreal ones is very pathetic. What is a real prayer ? 
It is a prayer that springs from faith. ‘“‘ The prayer 
of faith,” says St. James, “shall save the sick.” It 
is not the repetition of a formula to a mere word, or 
abstract force, but a trustful cry to a living, loving 
Father. And it comes from a loving as well as a 
believing heart. 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small.” 


THE WREN AND THE DRAGON-FLY: A PARABLE, 
Q0n a warm day in summer a little brown wren 
came to the edge of a pool, and as she drew near she 
sawa glorious creature hovering in the air on four 


great wings of brown gauze, and catching the gnats 


that flew past him. She had never seen so wonder- 
ful a being, and she stopped to gaze upon his blue 
and yellow rings, and his eyes that shone like 
diamonds, And as he observed her admiration the 
eautiful creature said—“ Do my eyes dazzle you, 
tle brown strange “T have never seen any- 
thing like them,” she answered; “they see:n to me 


ybe not one pair, but innumerable eyes gazing in 


all directions.” —“‘ You speak truly,” answered the 


wher. “There are thousands of eyes in each, and 
cause I have so many I am the king of all the 
lies, and they call me the dragon-fly. How many 
eyes have you % [ have but one pair,” the wren 
aid humbly.-—‘‘Then you can never be on your 
guard against an enemy ?”—“ Only by constant 
watching,” she said ; “but, may it please my lord, 


I see an enemy approaching even now,” for a child 
with a net was drawing near.—Now, though the 
iragon-fly had many thousand eyes, yet he could see 
a little way with them. Howbeit, he would not 
own te his failing, but told the wren that there 
was no danger, and hovered still in the same spot. 


And the wren with the help of her one pair of 
yes escaped, but the dragon-fly was taken in the net, 
“id perished miserably ; for one good talent is better 
than many poor ones, 


A VENERABLE QUAKER MINISTER. 
A missionary life for fully half a century has 
been that of the venerable Isaac Sharp, perhaps the 
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ARROWS. 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


best-known minister of the Society of Friends, It 
is fifty years since he visited for the first time the 
small settlements of Quakers in Norway, and this 
year he concludes a prolonged missionary tour in 
Europe, Asia, and America by the visitation, at the 
age of ninety years, of the interesting mission that 
the Society of Friends has in Syria. But these 
visits are far more than merely to Quakers—they 
are intended and accepted as cordial recognitions 
of the efforts that missionaries of many Churches are 
making ; and alike in the Old and the New Worlds 
Mr. Sharp has endeavoured to cheer the isolated 
missionaries, as well as to endeavour at the mission- 
stations to add his voice to those of residents there 
in the propagation of the common belief. Mr. Isaac 
Sharp was born in 1806, and after years of educa- 
tional and business life in the north he gave himself 
up gradually to travel as a minister of the Society 
of Friends. “ Liberated,’ as the Quaker phrase has 
it, “in the love of the Gospel” by his Friends, his 
journeys have been into Greenland, Norway, and 
Sweden in the north ; to Africa for many months ; 
to Canada, the United States, and to Mexico; to 
Australia and New Zealand thirteen years ago ; 
many times to parts of France and Germany ; to 
India and China; and now, in his ninetieth year, to 
Syria. At Brumana, the Friends’ Syrian mission 
has a training home and a medical mission, the 
mission-work there being traceable to the visit of 
the late Eli Jones, an American Quaker minister ; 





MR. ISAAC SHARP. 


(Photo: W. McLeish, Darlington.) 
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and its hospital and schools, as well as its little 
Friends’ meeting, are centres of religious activity, 
but not of proselytism, except to the general belief 
of Christianity. Mr. Isaac Sharp is one of the most 
cheerful ministers, and the width of his service 
has given him a fund of anecdote and of experience 
which has often stead in 
*journeyings often” through many lands and over 
many oceans, with only the aim of “ telling the old, 
old story.” 


stood him in good 


WALKING WITH FATHER. 

“Never was I so touched,” said a friend, when 
talking of his children, “ as by a remark which one 
of my girls, aged eleven years, made when last I took 
her for a walk. 


Looking up into my face, she said, 
I like walking with you, father, because we are 
always such friends.” This is a feeling parents 
should cultivate in their children, and the more 
ready they are to walk with their Heavenly Father 
the better able will they be to do so. Let us obey 
God, and then we shall desire to walk with Him, 
instead of trying to hide from Him as did Adam and 
Eve when they disobeyed. Walking with God in- 


eludes endeared friendship, reposing love, holy 
cheerfulness. What idea, indeed, of blessedness, of 


peace, of holiness, of calmness, does it not convey 
to the mind ? 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Meeting on a recent occasion an officer who has 
just retired from the Royal Navy, we asked him if 
he were bored, or pined for the old life. “ Not at 
all,” he replied ; “ the day is not nearly long enough 
for all I find todo. 1 suppose they load me heavily 
because I am rather a willing horse.” Our friend 
alluded to- the fact that he is a magistrate, chair- 
man of many boards, churchwarden, lay-reader, and 
general help-everyone in the district where he lives. 
It is well that there are in England so many people 
like our friend, who render Christian and patriotic 
service without any money payment ; but the work 
should be better distributed. 
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TEACHING SLUM CHILVREN HOW TO 





SYMPATHY WITH PLAY. 


It is part of the duty of parents to sympathise 
with the play of their children; and this is 9 ggg 
where duty and pleasure generally go together, 
With little children, at least, play is their most 
profitable employment, for it builds them up and 
fits them for the work of after-life. But what about 
children who have no parents, or parents that ar 
too bad to care for innocent play, or those who haye 
no time even to think of such things ? Surely it is 
work pleasing to Him whom the hymn calls g 
‘Friend for little children” to teach slum children 
how to play (how pathetic are they in their ignorang 
of this !), and to provide places where they can play, 
We are all pleased with THE QUIVER scheme to do 
this latter, and many have sympathised not only in 
their hearts but in their pockets. Let us all try t 
do something to bring about in our great towns even 
a partial realisation of the words of the prophet 
Zechariah, in reference te Jerusalem delivered; 
“And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 


“THE QUIVER” LIFEBOAT, 
(See p. 317.) 

On another and earlier page of this number we 
give a very telling picture of a lifeboat on its gallant 
work of rescue. It was our intention to have used 
this illustration to call attention to the great services 
which are rendered by the boats and their crews all 
round our coasts at this season of the year ; but as 
we were going to press we received from the Secretary 
of the National Lifeboat Institution a report of actual 
our own “QUIVER” Lifeboat 
at Margate on Christmas Day last. We give the 
statement almost in its entirety :—“ At 4.55 in the 
afternoon, while a whole gale of wind was blowing 
from E. by S., the weather being thick, with snow 
squalls and the sea very rough and heavy, the 
Margate Coastguard reported that they had been 
informed by telephone that a pilot who had landed 
at Deal stated that a vessel was aground on the 


service rendered by 


Long Sand, 





A telephone message was despatched 
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to Deal asking the pilot on what part of the Sand 
the vessel was lying, and a reply was received that 
it was on the Black Deep end, five miles E. While 
the QUIVER Lifeboat was being taken out of her 
house the Tongue Light-vessel commenced to signal 
for her. She was duly launched, and spoke the 
Tongue Lightship, which was repeating the signals 
of the Princess Lightship, and, on speaking the 
latter, it was found that she, in turn, was answering 
the Edinburgh Light. The Lifeboat then worked to 
windward and ultimately arrived at the Long Sand, 
spent the night in searching the Sand, and at daylight 
saw the vessel in a N.N.W. direction, about four 
miles distant. With all speed the boat made for her, 
and found that she was leaking badly. having been 
driven right over the Long Sand on to the Sunk 
Sand. The Lifeboatmen assisted to throw out cargo 
in order to lighten the ship, worked at the pumps, 
and, with the aid of three tugs, she was got off the 
Sand on the evening of Sunday, December 29th. 
The weather at that time being very thick, she was 
anchored until daylight, and was then taken in tow 
to Gravesend,” The vessel proved to be the barque 
Atalanta, of Hamburg, bound tor Taleahuano, with 
ageneral cargo and a crew of eighteen hands. The 
saving of these lives must be attributed, under 
Providence, to the presence and assistance of the 
boat equipped by the readers of THE QUIVER. 
Immediately on hearing the news of this gallant 
service, the Editor telegraphed to the Honorary 
Secretary of the branch of the Lifeboat Institution 
at Margate: “ Hon. Secretary, ‘QUIVER’ Lifeboat, 
Margate—On behalf of our readers, the donors of 
‘Quiver’ Lifeboat, I congratulate the brave crew 
on their magnificent pluck and endurance in aid of 
Atalanta, — Editor QUIVER, December 27, 1895.” 


FROM COWSHED TO CASTLE: THE JUBILEE 
OF KING EDWARD MISSION. 

A little more than fifty years ago—that is, in 
November, 1845—the late Rev. Dr. Tyler, a Con- 
gregational minister whose name lives yet in the 
East End of London, hired a little room as a Ragged 
School in Ely Place, King Edward Street, Spital- 
fields, The neighbourhood was strangely different 
then from what it is now. Dahlias bloomed in 
little gardens, and even a field presented its green 
surface to the sun. But the Ragged School 
movement was then just beginning, though the 
famous Field Lane—which is probably the school of 
which Dickens wrote—had commenced in 1843, and 
Dr. Tyler started one here. Very shortly afterwards, 
i conjunction with Mr. H. R. Williams—who is 
still living—he took a cowshed or stable in Spring 
Gardens hard by, and the new room was opened by 
lord Ashley, afterwards seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in 1846. To-day those small beginnings have 
blossomed out into large Mission and Institute 
buildings in King Edward Street and Albert Street 
—which, compared with the cowshed, resemble a 
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castle in space and efficiency—with an average 
attendance of 1,520 children and young people on 
Sundays, and 400 between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five connected with the Institute on week- 
days, Like the hum of a busy hive resound the 
bright voices of the teachers and their pupils from 
out of the various class-rooms on a Sunday evening, 
when about 1,100 persons of various ages throng the 
building ; while throughout the week numerous 
operations of a social, philanthropic, and educational 
character are conducted, Their name is legion ; 
they range from the lending of whitewash pails and 
brushes to the teaching in numerous industrial 
classes, and from the work of a sick-nurse and a 





MR. CHARLES MONTAGUE, 


(Photo: W 8. Bradshaw and Sons, Newgate Street, F.C.) 


Biblewoman to the physical culture and recreation 
of a splendid gymnasium and the mental culture 
and recreation of magnificent libraries, So large, 
indeed, is the work of the libraries that six librarians 
are necessary to cope with its requirements. While 
founded by Congregationalists, the Ragged School 
and Mission has from the first been unsectarian. 
Churchmen and Nonconformists are numbered 
among its vice-presidents, and the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury remained its president for well-nigh 
forty years. More than a hundred voluntary workers 
are employed in the multifarious operations, while 
the esteemed honorary superintendent, Mr. Charles 
Montague, has been connected with the Mission from 
the first, for he was a boy in that first little room in 
Ely Place, and has seen the work grow all the time. 
He was chosen a teacher in 1854, and ten years later 
a superintendent. Shortly afterwards the cholera 
broke out in East London, and in visiting the homes 
of the people he was struck with the lack of books 
and papers. So he set to work to establish the 
library, of which the present large store of volumes 
is the outcome. The Mission has on several occasions 
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enjoyed Royal patronage. 
notable 


The Mission has now 


become one of the philanthropic, eduea- 


tional, and religious agencies in East London, and 
speakers at the jubilee meetings were able to look 
out upon a very different state of things from that 
humble room and cowshed where the Mission com- 
menced half a century ago. 


FRESH PAGES. 

The supply of works from the pen of the late 
Pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle seems to be 
Messrs. and Alabaster 
send us two new volumes, just issued, of which the 


inexhaustible. Passmore 
tirst and more interesting is “The Gospel for the 
People,” 


because they are suitable for reading to small con- 


a series of short sermons specially selected 


gregations gathered where a larger and more formally 
This 


volume is prefaced by a few remarks from Pastor 


constituted meeting for worship is impossible. 


Thomas Spurgeon, and contains also a sketch of his 
life The 
volume now before us is the first of two which are 


father’s and many illustrations. other 
to gather together Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons on “ The 
Miracles of Our Lord,” and which will perhaps 
appeal more strongly to preachers than “ The Gospel 
for the People.”—Many thousands of poor preachers 
have had good reason to bless God for the happy 
inspiration which led to the establishment of Mr. 
Book Fund. Here, in “ Ten 


After,” Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster send us a 


Spurgeon’s Years 
touching record from Mrs. Spurgeon’s hand of the 
second decade of loving service in this field. —What 
a happy thought was that which led to the issue of 
the daintily bound, tastefully arranged “ Little Books 
on Religion” 
Under the general editorship of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
each tiny volume is entrusted to a different hand, 


by Messrs. Hodder and Stougliton ! 


and a helpful phase of practical, devotional teaching is 
presented, complete in itself. To the late Dr. R. W. 
Dale owe the treatment of “Christ and the 
Future Life” ; the Rev. John Watson takes “ The 
Supper Room”; Dr. Robertson Nicoll himself writes 
upon “The Seven Words from the "< we 
Alexander Whyte upon “ The Four Temperaments,” 
and Dr. Mareus Dods gives a short series of studies 
from Zechariah, under the title “ The Visions of a 
Prophet.” When authors and topics are so well 
chosen and fitly mated it would be alike unnecessary 


we 


Cross 


and invidious to do more than call attention to a 
singularly well-maintained series. From the same 
publishers we have received a volume of excellent 
<hapters for young men by the Rev. J. B. Hastings, 
of Edinburgh, upon “The Problem of the Ages.” 
The first six chapters are an able restatement of 
the grounds for a 


a 


belief in God and His manifesta- 
tions, The seventh and last is a timely and forcible 
application of the reasoning of its predecessors to 
the individual reader.—A hearty word of welcome 
is due to the R.T.S. “ Invalids’ Library,” in which 
the printing of bright stories, hymns, ete., is carried 
out upon strong but soft linen strips, which can be 
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readily rolled by a recumbent reader, and which 
have the further advantages of not being cold to the 
touch, and of making no rustling as they Are Used 
This invention is calculated to bring relief to Many 
a wearied and weakened patient, and should be 
known to all who visit the sick, and especially 
to those who work in hospitals and infirmarie 
—Messrs. Nisbet send us a volume with the title 
“Under the Czar and Queen Victoria,” Containing 
the experiences of a Russian Reformer (and Jectuy, 
in this country), M. Jaakoff Prelooker. So little 
known at first hand of those who are struggling to. 
wards the Light in Russia, that a special interey 
attends this volume, even for readers who canng 
agree with its author in all his views or expressions 
of opinion.—Healthy, stirring, bright, and varied ay 
the contents of “ Chums,” a weekly paper for boys 
published by Messrs. Cassell. A more acceptable 
present for a young friend than a copy of the yearly 
volume of “ Chums” cannot be.—Mr. H. R. Allenson 
has sent us a bright little story by our contribute 
Mrs. Muirhead, entitled ‘‘ Helen Murdoch, or Trea- 
sures of Darkness”; and we have also to acknoy. 
ledge the receipt of a record of the life of the late 
Canon Edward Hoare, by the Rev. J. H. Townsend, 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


A CONGO CONVENTION, 


To those 
who have visited the great Christian gathering in 


A “Keswick day” far up the Congo! 


England such an idea is deeply interesting while 
The day began—so the mission 
aries describe the African version—with an early 


passing strange. 


morning prayer-meeting, the children of God, black 
and white, pleading for much blessing on the services 
to follow. When the beat for the 9 am. 
meeting, the natives thronged into the chapel till 


drum 


there was scarcely standing-room, and many had to 
remain outside, forming a great circle around the 
building. Though the majority of this great com 
pany were heathen, so eager was their interest, that, 
the service of praise and prayer and Scripture read- 
ing concluded, they lingered still. ‘“ We have not 
filled ourselves with the Word of God,” one man te 
Christians and heathen were then divided 
into separate instruction classes, some native converts 
taking part with the little missionary band in this 
work. 


marked, 


Even at its close many were unwilling to go 
without further and individual Gospel teaching. In 
the afternoon a group of Christian natives went 
forth, carrying the Word of Life to several towns in 
“ At even, ere the sun was set, 
they returned, bringing many hearers to the evening 
meeting for prayer, praise, and testimony. And 
when this service closed with the doxology, “sung 
with all our hearts,” fifty present, chiefly men, gave 
in their names as really desirous to know more of 
Christ. Ever since there has been evident stirring 
up among the heathen around, and many have been 
earnestly inquiring about “ God’s palaver,” as these 
poor people designate the message of salvation. 


the neighbourhood. 
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A TRUE PARADOX. 


“Sorrows come to save us from sorrow.” 


It is 
not good for any of us to have a “soft time,” and 
no difficulties to overcome. The parasitic person 
who lives upon others finds that his powers of self- 
help gradually disappear. “The mark of rank in 
nature,” it has been said, “is a capacity for pain,” 
and generally it is the experience of toil and trouble 
aud actual pain that brings out whatever excellence 
aman possesses. “I consider you miserable,” said 
Seneca to a so-called prosperous man, “ because you 
never have known sorrow.” “How often have I 
found,” writes a successful man of business, “ that 
apparent adversity has worked far greater happiness 
than the greatest prosperity.” 
WHY WELL.MANNERED? 

Grosseteste, who was born in 1175 and became 
3ishop of Lincoln, was of very humble parentage. 
One day a nobleman asked him how he had gained 
his courtly manner. Grosseteste replied that he had 
from early years studied the manners of the best 


“THE QUIVER” 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

37. What words of a Roman soldier are now often 

used as expressive of the deepest humility ? 

38. What heathen is mentioned by St. Luke as 
having built a synagogue for the Jews? 

39. What remarkable effect was produced upon the 
people when Jesus raised to life the widow’s son at 
Nain ? 

40. What Jewish custom is mentioned in connection 
with the raising to life the daughter of Jairus! 

41. Who were permitted to be present when Jesus 
raised the daughter of Jairus to life? 


42. What command was given to Jairus concerning 
his daughter? 

43. What opinion was held by many of the Jews 
concerning the individuality of Jesus? 

44. What words of our Lord set forth the danger of 
religious cowardice 

45. What declaration of our Lord’s Divinity was 
made to the Apostles on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion ? 

6. What important lesson do we learn from the 
parable of the Good Samaritan? 

+7. What form of salutation did our Lord commané 
His seventy disciples to use when on their mission 
journey ? 

48. Quote a passage from St. Luke used by our 
blessed Lord which shows the great spiritual effect 
of the mission of the seventy disciples. 
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men of Holy Scripture. St. Paul in his description 
of charity delineates a gentleman in the proper 
sense of the word, and he was himself what he 
described. Better manners may be learned from a 
single verse of the writings of St. John, St. James, 
or, indeed, of any of the followers of “ the first true 
Gentleman that ever breathed,” than from all the 
books of etiquette in the world, 


NOT IN THE MARKET. 

It is often thought, if not said, that money can 
buy everything, but this is not by any means true. 
We have heard of the French financier who ex- 
claimed during his last illness: “Alas! why is 
there no sleep to be sold?” Sleep was not in the 
market at any quotation. True love is another 
thing that can be bought as little as sleep. The 
millionaire cannot purchase the sincere wag of a 
dog’s tail. The best things in life, the hope of 
immortality, a good conscience, health, fresh air, 
the beauty of nature—these cannot be bought, yet 
may belong to everyone. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 255. 

25. Because when St. John the Baptist began his 
preaching there was a general expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah. (St. Luke iii. 15; St. John 
i, 19, 20, and iv. 25.) 

26. Both passages refer to the office of the lowest 
slaves, whose duty it was to unloose the latchet (or 
thong) of their masters’ sandals and carry them where 
required. (St. Luke iii. 16; St. Matt. iii. 11.) 

27. The practice of using a large wooden fan for 
separating the corn from the husks (or chaff). (St. 
Luke iii, 17.) 

28. About thirty-two years old, 
and i, 26, 36.) 

29. At Nazareth, when He applied the prophecy of 
Isaiah to Himself. (St. Luke iv. 18, 21; Isaiah lxi. 1.) 

3°. St. Luke iv. 16 

31. St. Luke iv. 28—30. 

32. Jewish houses were flat-roofed, and had a 
staircase to the roof both on the outside and inside. 
(St. Luke v. 19; St. Matt. xxiv. 17.) 

33. Because our Lord claimed to be able to forgive 
sins. (St. Luke v. 20, 21. 

34. That before a man sets himself up to teach 
others he should have the knowledge requisite for 
teaching. (St. Luke vi. 39.) 

35. St. Luke vii. 42. 

36. The lesson that “profession without practice” 
is of no value. (St. Luke vi. 46—49.) 


(St. Luke iii. 23 





THE QUIVER 


League of Christian Compassion. 
OBJECT: 
To band together Christians of all Classes 
and Ages in the Service of God for the Welfare 


of Suffering Humanity. 


— Ga 


HIS movement has been organised 
for the purpose of combining into 
one great force the Readers of THE 

Quiver and their friends in helpful sym- 
pathy with the aftlicted and 
whether men, women, or children, all over 
the world, as well as immediately around 
us. Members of the League will not as 
such be pledged to any definite work or 
help, but will be understood to be in 
hearty sympathy with the objects of the 
League, and to be ready to do all in their 
power to help the works of love and mercy 
going on in their midst, and also as far 
as may be to respond to calls upon their 
sympathy and prayers on behalf of the 
victims of any sudden and overwhelming 
calamity. 


distressed, 


All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends 
are invited to become Members, without sub- 
scription. 

Intending Members are only required to sign 
the accompanying Declaration,* and forward it 
to the Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C 


3. Every Member who obtains and forwards 
the signatures of at least ten other Members 
shall be placed in a List of Honour and receive a 
Certificate to that effect. 


4. Every Member who obtains and forwards 
the signatures of at least Fifty Members shall 
be classed as a Distinguished Member and receive 
a Certificate to that effect, with a distinctive 
Medal. 

Every Member who obtains and forwards 
the signatures of at least One Hundred Members 
within six months will, in addition to being 
classed as a Distinguished Member, be awarded 
a suitable Presentation Volume. 


* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should be 
cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Epb. 


“THE ER” FUNDS. 


List of received from November 
29th, 1895, up to and including January 3rd, 1896, 
this will be ae- 


QUIV 


contributions 


Subscriptions received after date 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: M. A. &., Durham, 
ds. ; Miss Irvine, Gt. Corby, 8d.; J. J. E. 97th donation), 
53.; W. M., Newmarket, 103.; A Glasgow Mother (68th 
donation), ls.; Mrs. Travers, Altrincham, 10s. ; Annie, 
Aberdeen, £1; A Reader, Tadcaster, 10s.; C, Embleton, 
Piccadilly, 103. 6d.; G. T. Cooper, St. John’s Wood, §s.- 
Readers of The Christian, £5: Eva, Hilda, and Tom, 
Ipswich, 2s. ; R. A. A. M., 2s. 6d. ; ‘Sunny France, £1 93, 6d; 
J. J. E., Govan (98th donation), 5: 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: M. E. N,, 103. ; A Constant 
Reader, 5s.; J. M. Sutherland, 5s. ; A Reade r, 10s.; J.8, 
£1; H. S., Dundrum, 5s.; “* Inasmuch,” 10s. ; M. A,, 10s. ; 
Little Elaine, Guernsey, 1s. 6d. The following amounts 
were sent direct: Thank-Offering (Darlington), &; 
Laws, 53. ; £., Leamington, 10s. ; Isa, 10s. 

For The St. Giles's Christian Mission: J. M. Sutherland, 
53.; M. Gamble, 2s, 6d.; L. M., 2s. 6d.; E. F. G., Leaming- 
ton, ICs. 

For The Ragged School Union: L. M., 2s. 6d.; J. M, 
Sutherland, 5s.; E. F. G., Leamington, 5s. ; Emily Grove, ég.; 
Mrs. Butfery, 2s. 6d. 

For The Poor at Christmas (Per Miss Sparrow) 
2s. 6d.; Hilda Livingstone, Jamaica, 5s. 

For The Infant Orphan Asylum: L. M., 2s, 6d. 

For The Liberator Relief Fund: L. M., 2. 6d, 

For 7he National Refuges: E. F, G., Leamington, is. 

For The London Fever Hospital: E. ¥. G., Leamington,5s 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children: 
M. Moore, Kirkdale, 103, 


:LM, 


** The Editor will le and to fore 
ward to the institutions 
of any of his readers whe desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged in 


THE QUIVER when desired, 


glad to receive, 


concerned, the contributions 


‘THE QUIVER” PLAYGROUNDS FOR SLUM 
CHILDREN. 


Ze 4 £ 
Brought forward 178 


Amount already acknow- 
Mrs. pom EK. Dulwich— 
% y 2 - os ‘~ 


ledged (including the 
donation of £100 from 
the Proprietors of 
The Quiver ) “17. 
T. C. Geod, Coventry 
Mrs. Roper on 
Miss I. 
Preston .. 
Miss 8. Mite marl N. w. 
J.M. A., Norwi 
Master Lionel Wiliams E.G... 
Brighton »2 6 A. Brama!! 
F.« coleman ee o* es 3 H. Heaton 
D. S., Dorset W. Burton 
A ‘over ot Poor € hild- A. E. B. 
ren,” Hornsey Rise 0 2 6 Murk 
Snowdrop, Dumfries Baldwin 
Mrs. Buffery, Ludlow .. Baldwin 
Mrs. Gurney, Manitoba... © 7 6 Hall.. 
©. T., Belvedere ee Payne , 

Amounts under 6d 
Maurice H. F Berke ey, 
Upper Norwoed— 

A. Ge ard 
A.G Ww 


» Be 
7 W. @. 
D.N. 


Amounts under tal e 
‘A Friend of the € hild- 
ren,” Bradford 
Miss Annie Braiall, 
South port— 


Sanderson, 


ASPROMAAAWVWSASW 


E. M. R. os a 

Mrs. Darlow, Hinckley 

Miss Elsie Davies, Car- 
marthen 

M. Noakes Sydenham “ 

Miss M. Candy. Rome 

M.E. sinclair, Edinburgh 

Mrs. Lusb, per Mrs. 
Strange. Hastings 

Miss Annie pare 
Burnley .. : 5 

Miss Taylor, Glasgow ve 4 


M. A. Berke ley 

Amounts under 6d. 

* A Servant, Gue rnsey 
Sunny France : 
Mise Griffith, Kington . o- 


Carried forward £178 12 44 
The Editor will be pleased to forward additional copies 
of the Collecting Forms, if required. All applica- 
tions should be addressed to The Editor of THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. 
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IN A CUBICLE. 


HE aged should 
have comfort 
when they have 
spent their life in 
the service of the 
country. Many 
find a_ pleasant 
resting-place in 
that imposing 
pile with a dis- 
tinct French as- 
pect called 
Chelsea Hospital. 
Overlooking the 
Thames and sur- 
rounded by spa- 
cious gardens, it 
is an attractive 
retreat. 
Charles II. 
built this place for aged and broken-down soldiers. 





This fact is duly recorded on the colonnade facing 


the quadrangle. Nell Gwynne is gene- 
rally supposed to have had some hand 
in the affair. The pensioners generally 
hold her memory in reverence ; but the 
sources of information 
say that her part in the scheme is all 
conjecture, and that she had “ nothing 
whatever to do with the establishment 
of Chelsea Hospital” (Beaver). The 
place was started as a theological col- 
but it did not suc- 
It became under the Common- 
wealth a prison for Scotch and Dutch 
There were so many of the 
latter that they had to have additional 
huts built along by the water-side. 
Altered and enlarged by Charles IL 
and William and Mary, it is now a 
real palace for veteran warriors. 

Under the lopped trees, or in the 
colonnades, or 


most reliable 


lege by James L, 


ceed, 


prisoners. 


in the streets around, 
where remnants of old London project- 
ing fronts may still be seen, the pen- 
dark blue coats, and 
silver buttons, and stiff cap with R. H. 
in red letters, walk or lounge or gossip. 
When on parade, and heads surmounted 
by the quaint three-cornered hat, they 
seem to belong to the last century. 
Many still retain their soldierly bear- 


sioners in long 





some 





BY THE REV. FREDERICK HASTINGS. 


to get a glimpse of some of these old men in the 
wards of their palace, in the great common recrea- 
tion room, in the chapel, or in their gardens; but 
it is still more pleasant to gossip with one and 
another in the cubicle which is the home for life 
for each one. 

The cubicles are each about six feet square. In 
each one is a door and a window which can be 
either left open, shielded by white curtains, or 
completely closed by a flap. The cubicle is a 
“castle,” the freehold of an old soldier. No 
man may intrude into another cubicle 
unasked. When the door is fastened and the 
curtains drawn, or the shutter is put up, the 
man can sit or lie as privately as if in a distinct 
apartment, save that he may hear the snoring of 
some other pensioner on the other side of his 
berth or the conversations of those in the wards. 

Half the cubicle is taken up with a bed. That 
part is covered, but the other half is left open. If 
it were not uncovered, many of the old men would 
suffer from asphyxia. A seat and a flap-table 
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are arranged for the convenience of the cubicler. 
His black box is on rollers outside. There he can 
store any articles he cannot hide away under his 
bed. 

Many of the decorated with 
pictures, photographs, and brackets for pipes or 
tobacco-jars. They look gay as well as snug. 

In the cubicle the man can eat his dinner or 
take his breakfast or tea. Meals are served 
separately. A inan eats all or saves some part 
for the time when he may have a better appetite. 

The greatest amount of freedom is given to 
each man. He gets up when he likes, goes out 
when he likes, and sees whom he likes. At meals 
[ noticed that they liked to eat in shirt sleeves, as 
though they meant business. 

When it is cold, the men can shelter them- 
selves before the fire in the ward; when fine, 
there are pleasant summer-houses, with chairs in 
which to lounge. 

The men smoke as they like. The great hall, 
hung with flags taken in many battles, and 
adorned at the end with a large oil-painting of 
the glory of Charles II. as founder, is generally 
hazy with the smoke from many pipes. Cards, 
dominoes, draughts, chess, and reading amuses 
the men ; or they wander out to their garden-plot 


cubicles are 
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of about ten feet square, and busy themselves 
with growing flowers, or possibly building a 
pebble castle, and keeping the tiny paths tidy, 
One castle of pebble and cement is about six feet 
high, and has door, windows, and battlemented 
turret. 

Several groups of four men are fortunate enough 
to have separate cubicles and a room to themselves, 
Others have to be content with one of the twenty- 
six cubicles that are placed down the length of a 
ward. There are over five hundred cubicles in the 
Hospital. The quantity of oak consumed in their 
construction must have been enough to build a 
frigate. 

A cubicler has twopence a day for pocket- 
money. He had only one penny for a long time, 
but recently some good investments or disposals 
of property on the part of the authorities enable 
him to have an extra penny. His clothes, food, 
firing, and attendance being all found, he is rich in 
having his twopence for his “bacca” or for any 
little thing he may fancy. He would like to have 
more to spend. If in the army he has been 
thrifty. he may have more, but ordinarily it is the 
full amount he can venture in any extravagance. 

Each man thinks himself of supreme importance 
in the Hospital, and is apt to brood over any little 
slight. With so much 
time on his hands he is 





naturally on the look- 
out for slights. If he 
should take a dislike to 
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any of his comrades, he 
can easily find means 
to annoy that one. 
Sometimes several will 
make a “set” at one. 
That may find 
something slyly put in 
his food to make it dis- 
agreeable, or in his bed 
to make it uncomfort- 
able. His things may 
be taken away. Some- 
times even blows are 
given. Men have to be 
always on duty to keep 
order. 

“Life is very com- 
fortable, but very mo- 
notonous,” said one. 
“We like to get hold 
of papers, or maga- 
zines, or books—any- 
thing to make time 
slip by.” 

Some men I met had 
been there a quarter of 


one 
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been twelve years in the infirmary. The matron 
seemed to look on the once stalwart and fierce, 
now mild, man, propped in a chair as her “ pet 
child.” One who was blind and deaf was ever 
talking aloud to himself thus—“ The harp is a 
beautiful instrument, and those listening hear 
good music.” That sentence he would repeat 
and repeat until, I suppose, the one near to him 
would hear it »c longer. 

Another said——“ Well, sir, you see I’m thrown 
aside here to pay the penalty of getting over- 
excited in keeping the anniversary of the battle in 
which I fought, Jellalabad ; but I shall be better 
in a day or two.” 

Among the most interesting of the men with 
whom I conversed was one who had been fighting 


in the trenches before Sebastopol under Hedley 
Vicars. He heard him just behind say suddenly, 
“T’m shot !” 

“At that moment I was parrying the thrust of 
a Russian. As I struck up his weapon it canght 
me over the eye. Look, here’s the scar. Blood 
streamed down, and almost blinded me, but I was 
able. with another, to get away and carry our 
loved captain to where the men with a stretcher 
could take him to the hospital. I believe he 
would have lived if we could have got him to the 
hospital sooner. Ah! weall lovedhim. He wasa 
splendid soldier as well as a true Christian. . . 
Yes; I have been spared, and am enjoying the 
quiet ending of life. The cosy cubicle is better 
than the wet, cold, dangerous trenches.” 
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I met in my round a City missionary who tries 
to win the pensioners to Christ. He is an old sol- 
dier, and knows the way to the soldiers’ hearts. I 
was glad to meet also in the wards of the infirm- 
ary the assistant-chaplain, and to note that he was 
trying to carry brightness to the suffering inmates. 

A Governor controls the whole Hospital. Sir 
Patrick Grant had been for many years the Gov- 
ernor. He has just recently died, and another has 
been appointed. The aged Marshal, overcome 
with weakness, suddenly fell in the silences of the 
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of the cubicles; and I am told there are many 
more medals “stowed away ” than those exhibited, 
of those who have died without a relative to close 
the eyes or follow to the grave. 

One said, “Ah! my nephews and grandchildren 
neglect me now ; but they will want to find out 
what I have left behind when I am dead, but 
there will be precious little for them.” 

Talking with one old and intelligent pensioner 
about the “unclaimed medals,” he said, “I have 
taken care that mine shall not be among them. 
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night on the floor of his room. He never rallied. 
I was glad to be able to go and watch the funeral 
of a man who has had such a career as his. 

Crowds witnessed the procession. Some of the 
loftiest joined in it. Military honours attended 
the veteran to the grave, and then to the 
strains of “Lochavar no more ”—significantly, 
and by our ancient custom, breaking off in the 
middle of a bar—he was left in his long home. 
The ninety years old Governor was gone. 

How pathetic was the contrast I had witnessed 
there once in the funeral of an old soldier who 
had no relatives to follow him to the grave and 
no tear of regret shed over him! 

In the enormous hall is a case with several 
hundreds of unclaimed medals, the medals of men 
who died without other friends than the comrades 


I have only one relative left that I know about— 
my own daughter. She is far away in America, 
and I knew she would value the medals her father 
had won, so I sent them to her. Her children 
may value them and hand them on to future 
generations. Some ambition’s left in the old 
man yet, you see.” Then that tall and still vigor- 
ous old fellow who had been through the Indian 
Mutiny strode away to enjoy the fresh air of the 
Embankment and pass a cheerful eventide before 
he retired to his cubicle. 

[I ought to mention that each ward has a female 
attendant. She has to look after the old men, 
wash out the cubicles, and every week wash the 
whole of the corridor. 

“Tt is hard work,” said one. “ You get eighteen- 
pence a day, and every four days rations are 
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served out. The meat is uncooked. We have 
to cook for ourselves and do our own washing 
too. I am, however, leaving. Sorry to leave 
those whose lives I have brightened. I have 
married an out-pensioner. He has only one leg, 
but he is very kind, and really, though in years, 
is a handsome old man. I should like a place 
where I can do a little needlework, and he a little 
gardening. We shall be as happy as the day is 
long. A cottage with me will be to him better 
even than a cubicle without me. Yes, sir, you 
may smile, but I am sure he will be content 
at any rate for the present.” 

Seated on a form just within the gates, I met one 
day, an old man in well-worn clothes who was once 
an inmate, but of his own accord went away. 

“T had some words with the sergeant one day, 


AN UNAPPROPRIATED 







I. 

O you mean to marry that 

girl, Jim?” 

, Jim was smiling into 

Ta an open letter which 

he held poised lightly 
upon the tips of his 

long white fingers. 

Perhaps he did not hear. 
He turned the closely lined 
sheet over in his hands and 
gave it a jaunty little shake, al- 
most in Fabian Smyth’s face. 

Smyth frowned. 

“T was looking for the postscript,” 
playfully. 

“You’ve what ‘Robert Louis’ calls ‘an extra- 
ordinary poor taste in humour,’ Jim. The comic 
papers don’t let us forget these antiquated little 
imbecilities. Is it necessary to drivel between 
ourselves ?” 





said Jim 


And it 
said Jim. 
mind is incapable of being 
educated up to common-sense, you mean,” re- 
torted Smyth. “And so the world runs amuck, 
80 long as you make the fool’s cap big enough. 
Meanwhile 

“There are various ways of stating the same 
tact,” said Jim good-humouredly. “ Don’t regard 
the press merely as a philanthropic institution, my 
dear fellow. Sentimentalists have a bias that 
way, and it invariably ends in disappointment, 


“The general public is conservative. 
expects to have its tastes consulted,” 
“The popular 
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and ina huff went off. I thought I had friends 
in Jersey, so I went there. I had saved about ten 
pounds. Wasn’t I Jersied? Somehow, all I had 
was taken away, and I had only my clothes and 
fourteenpence left in which to try and get back 
again. I have walked altogether two hundred 
miles back. I went twelve miles out of my way 
to see a relative in a good position. I thought he 
would help me. Gave me a shilling! Twenty- 
four miles for a bob. I earned it. Yes, I had 
some food yesterday. One old comrade brought 
me part of his on the quiet, and he will bring me 
some more directly. I shall wait and try to get 
in again.” 

Said the policeman at the gate, “I never 
knowed any to go away but they were glad to 
come back again.” 


BLESSING, 


BY STELLA ST. JOHN, 


not to mention the consequent abuse for us—but 
that’s a detail. What was it you were saying ?” 

“T asked you,” said Smyth slowly—‘ it’s a 
serious thing to me, mind—do you mean to——” 

Here Jim looked up, and Smyth, as he met his 
glance, stopped, and suddenly blushed. 

“Tt ds rather hard upon you, isn’t it?” said Jim, 
his half-closed eyes filling with a lazy amusement. 

“ What do you mean ?” said Smyth sharply. 

“ What a firebrand you are! Havea little mercy 
on a fellow’s nerves,” said Jim, with a shrug, 
“Do I mean to what ?” 

“T asked you if you meant to marry that girl,” 
said Smyth, eyeing him steadily. 

“ Never thought of such a thing,” said Jim. 

As he spoke he slowly folded the letter and, 
dropping it into the pocket that was nearest 
his heart, patted it down with a fine little air 
of complacency. 

Smyth watched him without any appearance of 
serious interest ; but had his weak blue eyes at any 
time been capable of expressing the great things 
he felt, they would have shamed Iago’s for envy 
just then. 

He was a small, fair man, with insignificant 
features, a narrow chest, and thin wisps of straw- 
coloured hair. It was not an attractive personality, 
but it disguised a big, warm heart and a soul that 
would have filled the bosom of a hero. 

Jim’s, on the contrary, was one of those beau- 
tiful but faithless-looking faces which do not 
commonly attract men, but by some strange 
fatality win woman’s most devoted worship. 


” 
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“T don’t suppose she ever did either,” he went 
on after a moment’s reflection. 

And then he began to doa thing which always 
roused Smyth’s wrath. He began to twirl his 
moustaches. 

His air of satisfaction with himself just now 
was so unpleasantly aggressive that Smyth was 
seized with a fierce longing to kick him. 

“T wish she’d have me,” he said bluntly. 

Jim stared. 

“You'll please yourself, of course,” he said. 
“When I want a wife, I shan’t look for one with 
her head in the clouds.” 

“ A girl isn't likely to make a worse wife because 
she has some interest in life apart from sentiment. 
Men have, as a rule, and you'll not say it’s nota 
blessel fortunate thing for them.” 

“The cases are not parallel, my good fellow. 
‘Woman was made for man——’” began Jim, 
putting on his sub-editorial manner. 

“Yes, that’s all very well, Jim; but we’re not 
in the Garden of Eden now,” struck in Smyth 
impatiently. 

“*'Po work for us, shine for us, dance for us, or 
what not,’ ” went on Jim glibly. 

“Oh, yes; if you’ll pervert your Bible, you ’re 
not going to stick at Thackeray,” muttered 
Smyth. 

“*Just sufficient intellect to appreciate mine, 
as somebody said—Byron, wasn’t it?” continued 
Jim. 

“That would be putting the woman’s intelli- 
gence rather unnecessarily low in the majority of 
cases, wouldn’t it!” said Smyth, with a touch of 
irony. “ But you’re a true journalist, Jim — you 
see one side of the question and go rabid on it.” 

“Well,” drawled Jim, “left to my own un- 
biased judgment, I should have taken you to be 
the mad one.” 

“T swim with the tide, and you beat up stream. 
That’s all the difference,” said Smyth. “A little 
knowledge, more or less, doesn’t change the nature 
of a being. We’re not gods, any of us, Jim; and 
though the innocent adoration of a good girl may 
be a very pleasant thing, it can’t last—‘ there’s 
the rub’—and it’s just as well to have something 
to fall back upon when the crash comes.” 

“You can afford to experiment, perhaps. I 
can’t. Very few poor men can, I should say. 
My wife will have to darn my socks and cook my 
dinner,” said Jim. 

* While you find amusement elsewhere? Take 
a rational view of the thing, Jim. It’s a posi- 
tion we shall all have to face some day—or our 
sons will, if we don’t. ‘The supremacy of man is 
merely a phase in the evolution o€ the race.” I 
don’t for the moment remember who said that, 
but——” 

Jini laughed. 
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“No man, I’]] swear,” he said. 

“As it happens, yes,” replied Smyth, with a 
gleam of recollection ; “and a man of some dis. 
tinction. I’ll give you chapter and verse for it 
by-and-by. We haven't prevented the women 
from waking up to their possibilities ; it’s just as 
well to accept them without prejudice.” 

“ Let ’s hope, for the sake of the race, there may 
still be a few with the necessary sense of their 
place in the economy,” said Jim carelessly. 

“Intellectual sympathy goes for nothing, of 
course,” flashed Smyth, with another wild impulse 
to “go for” Jim. 

“Intellectual sympathy hetween a man and q 
woman, do you say ?” scoffed Jim. 

“What about Madge ?” said Smyth quickly. 

“Ah, well!” drawled Jim, “she is ‘out of it) 
you see. One of the superfluities, don’t you know; 
very weil in her place, and very happy in it, and 
all that sort of thing, no doubt ; but when you 
come to feeling, why, of course, it’s an altogether 
different matter.” 

For a moment Smyth's pale eyes scintillated. 
He drew in his breath sharply. 

“The fact is, Jim,” he said, “ you haven't quite 
thrown off your slough of provincialism, you see. 
And when a man’s been woman-worshipped from 
his cradle, it takes him some little time to dis- 
cover that the one type is not the only possible 
or even desirable one. Consequently, when he 
meets a woman of any degree of mind, he’s apt to 
regard her as something abnormal. It’s simply 
impossible to restrict development to the girls 
who don’t mean to be wives, as you'd know if 
you'd knocked about the world under a mask like 
mine, instead of being wrapped in cotton-wool 
and coddled all your life. And a fine-spirited girl 
like Madge Winter is a good deal less likely to 
shirk anything in the shape of duty than the 
pretty little nonentity men of your stamp usually 
affect would be, let me tell you.” 

Jim lit his pipe and threw himself into his 
smoking-chair. 

“When [ want you to mind my business for 
me, [ll ask you,” he said shortly. 

Smyth, his burst of eloquence over, subsided 
into his ordinary quiet pallor; but the fire still 
lingered in his eyes, and his indignant pulses 
throbbed riotously in his ears. He sat motionless 
for a moment, then began to rolla paper cigarette. 

But he was in deadly earnest. His vesta missed 
fire, then slipped through his fingers, which were 
a little unsteady. He put down the cigarette and 
watched the smoke curl round Jim’s head for 
several minutes in silence. Then he spoke again. 

“D’ you think you’re treating Madge quite 
fairly, old chap?” he asked. 

“Quite so,” replied Jim, whose eyes had grown 
heavy with sleep. “We are friends ; we meet on 
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common points of interest; and we correspond. 
That ’s all. She understands it, and so do I.” 
“She’s the sort of girl,” said Smyth tentatively, 
“who wouldn't be satisfied with being a mere ac- 
cessory to a man’s life; she’d help him through 
with it, and that, I take it, is what women were 


of the divine upon her, that woman is Madge 
Winter. She’s too far above the common run 
of men; that’s where the difficulty comes in.” 
“So she is, come to think of it, though, ’pon 
my seul, it never occurred to me before,” said 
Jim drowsily. “ Lf one were editor of the 7'%mes 


























“She looked altogether sweet.”—p. 363. 


meant for. It’s a truer ideal than yours, any- 
how 

“What a pity ’t is yon hadn’t been made a bit 
bigger, Smyth,” drawled Jim, between his slow 
whiffs at his pipe. “You'd have been a mate for 
a goddess.” 

Smyth’s sensitive colour rose again. 

“'That’s nonsense, Jim,” he said ; “ but—it is my 
misfortune, perhaps—I know a good woman when 
Isee her. And if ever a woman had the impress 





now, the idea would be worth considering. As 
he’s only a poor beggar of a ‘sub,’ it’s not to be 
entertained for a moment. I say: stow it for a bit 
now, there’s a good fellow. I was up half the 
night over that special edition.” 


II. 
“ ARE you coming to try on your hat, Beauty ?” 
“You are nothing if not mal @ propos,” mur- 
mured Beauty, her eyes on her book. 
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“Come, Beauty. You are keeping me from my 
icribbling.” 

“Glad to hear it! horrid stuff!” said Beauty 
equably. “There is nothing men hate so much. 
And the odium might retlect upon me, you know.” 

“ Out of date, Beauty. Your mind is too apt to 
reflect your fiction. In everyday life men don’t 
consider it so essential that their wives should be 
penniless.” 

“ Pouf!” said Beauty. “It is their business to 
provide for us. What else do they exist for? 
They like doing it, too.” 

“For instance?” said Madge. 

“ Jim Penberthy, for instance,” retorted Beauty. 
“ He thinks ten times more of me than he does of 
you, for all your independence.” 

Madge dropped the lids over her soft brown eyes, 
and her dark, fine face grew wan against the green 
fans of the palm behind her. 

“There are more women in London than there 
are men to provide for them,” she said half sadly. 
an with a little laugh, “when the day’s 


, 


sesides,” 
cooking is over, and I’ve washed the pots after 
‘the girl,’ there is still time left to be filled up. I 
don’t care for reading penny novelettes, you know.” 


“You'd rather write them, I daresay. One 
returned MS. would be enough for me,” rejoined 


Miss Beauty. 

“*¢ Art is long, ” said Madge. “I’ve made your 
hat exactly like the one you admired in Jay’s 
window, Beauty.” 

“Early dinners and home-made millinery— 
and both equally detestable,” murmured Beauty. 
“Couldn't you manage a little better, Madge? 
Father may have acted foolishly about that part- 
nership—you need not glare at me like that! it 
is perfectly true—but he always has plenty of 
patients.” 

“ But how many of them are too poor to pay ?” 
said Madge as she rose and began to put away her 
work, 

“ Poor people shouldn’t be allowed to exist,” said 
Beauty, with a shrug. 

“ Have you ever wondered what we should do if 
anything happened to father?” asked Madge. 

“Marry, of course, as other people do. I wish 
you would not put your rag, tag, and bobtail into 
that ottoman, Madge. If you must play at Jack- 
of-all-trades, you must, I suppose ; but there is no 
need to do it in public. Our poverty is apparent 
enough surely,” with a disdainful glance round the 
well-worn room. 

“Don’t be snobbish, Beauty. We need not cease 
to be ladies if we do live in the East End.” 

“Slang! Dear me! Jim Penberthy said, the 
other day, that we had left all the snobs behind us, 
‘out West,’” said Beauty provokingly. 

**Snob’ is forcible English, not slang. And you 
give Jim’s mild aphorisms a cynical point they do 
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not originally possess,” said Madge. The shabby 
ottoman lid was snapped sharply down. 

At the sound Beauty threw down her book and 
raised herself on a dimpled elbow that peeped 
through a hole in her sleeve. 

“T’ll sit up if you'll bring that hat over here, 
Madge,” she said coaxingly. “I’ve lost my 
slippers, and if I get up, you know, you’ll begin 
to worry over my stockings. I couldn’t find a 
darning-needle, so I had to sew them up with 
cotton.” 

Madge frowned and shook her head. Her lips 
drew firmly together, then softened into a smile. 
Finally, she took out the hat and, carrying it 
across the room, set it above the aureole of golden 
curls that surrounded her sister’s cherub-like face, 

“ Does it suit me?” with an anxious look from 
the blue eyes. 

“ Perfectly,” with a critical look from the brown. 

“T wonder how Jim will like it?” And with 
a charming smile Beauty nestled back into her 
pillows. 

“You ought soon to be going up-stairs, unless 
you intend to be ‘at home’ in your dressing- 
gown,” Madge looked back to say as she lifted the 
threadbare portiére. “And don’t forget that aunt 
expects us to-morrow.” 

“On second thoughts, I don’t think TI shall go,” 
said Beauty. “ Henley is unendurable except in 
regatta week. And I got bored to death with 
Fabian Smyth’s house-boat last summer. I should 
like to try Paris for a change.” 

“Ah!” said Madge calmly, as she dropped the 
curtain behind her ; “you will change your mind 
again by the morning, no doubt.” 


ITT. 
THE stars were closing their eyes for another long 
day on the river at, Henley. It was some time 
between three and four o’clock a.in. 

Jim, in search of “copy,” was out on the deck, 
supporting himself against the bower of lattice- 
work at the bow, to the serious detriment of the 
creepers, and idly wishing the sun would bestir 
himself. 

He had just begun to wonder whether it would 
be permissible to defile the wings of the morning 
with tobacco smoke, when the door of the saloon 
was softly opened and a startled “Oh!” fell upon 
his ear. 

It was Madge, come out also in search of 
inspiration in the sunrise. 

She had on a loose robe of soft, white woollen 
stuff that trailed about her feet, and half-veiled, 
half-revealed, the fine lines of her form. Round 
her head and shoulders was twisted a Shetland 
wrap, a fleecy transparency, from which her large, 
soft eyes shone out like mist-veiled stars. 

In her etherealised environment she might have 
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been the spirit of the stream, who had come 
stealing upon him in the mysterious light of the 
dawn. 

Her hair hung in heavy locks far below the 
shawl. The indrawn edge of the sweeping gown 
just showed her slim foot, with its delicately 
arched instep. The long, fine hand that held 
together the folds of the fleece gleamed through 
it like pale ivory. Scarcely noticeable in a crowd, 
at times almost plain, the morning had surprised 
her into beauty. 

It would be too much to say that the sight of 
her stirred Jim’s soul—such as it was—but to his 
easily aroused fancy she looked altogether sweet 
and desirable as she hovered with hesitating foot 
and uplifted lashes in the shadow of the doorway. 

He arrested the hand that held back the skirt 
ff her gown. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Come out and let us 
hear the morning stars sing together.” 

And drawing her, half yielding, half reluctant, 
wross the threshold, he softly closed the door 
behind her. 

“Come up here,” he said, softly imperious. 

And he drew her to the stair that led to the 
upper deck. They went up together, hand in 
hind, like children—or like lovers—he in advance, 
bending towards her, she half a pace behind, her 
face lifted to his leaning one. When they reached 
the top, he put her into a low wicker chair that 
faced the east and propped himself against the 
rail at her side. 

The boughs of the willows that grew above 
the bank by which the boat was moored rustled 
softly over their heads. A water-rat down below 
peeped out of his hole and looked up at them 
suspiciously ; but they were very still, and 
presently, with a whisk of his tail, he plunged 
into the stream for his morning bath. 

The pale little faces of the forget-me-nots 
peered up through the flags, athirst for the 
warmth of the day. Sleepy little coos and 
chirrups here and there among the branches 
showed that the birds were astir, and would 
presently be on the wing in search of food for the 
hungry young, already awake in their nests. 

The water, flowing past them in gentle ripples, 
was tinged first with gleams of pale gold, then 
with rose, then with red. Slowly up, over the 
waiting world, crept the dawn. Higher mounted 
the deepening glow till it reached the zenith and 
flushed all the heavens. And then, at last, up 
burst the sun, lifting the soft grey caps of mist 
from woods and valleys, and flooding all the land 
with glory. 

And just as his lower golden rim cleared the 
horizon, a lark shot up into the sky from his nest 
in a clover-field across the water, pouring out his 

joy at the sight in a rippling shower of melody. 
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“Ah! the beautiful little fellow. Let me look 
at him,” said Madge. 

The shawl slipped to her shoulders unnoticed 
as she rose and, with uplifted face and eager eye, 
followed the flight of the songster till he was lost 
in a veil of silvery mist, glorified with amber and 
rose, that floated over their heads. 

“Tt might be singing at the gate of heaven,” 
she murmured. 

As her glance lowered she found herself looking 
into Jim’s face. It was very near, and to her 
rapt, almost awed, gaze was instinct with the 
solemn beauty of the morning. His eyes, as they 
fixed and held her glance, spoke a language that 
was sweet as the lark’s, and very easy to be 
understood. 

He drew up the shawl and folded it about her 
with a lingering insistence that was in itself a 
caress. The slow, delicate touches of his finger- 
tips thrilled her. The soft fire of his eyes, as they 
challenged her rising blush, sank to her inmost 
soul. She was not in the least surprised when he 
bent over her and kissed her cheek, and then, 
uttering an inarticulate little murmur of ecstasy, 
with soft hands pressed it up to his own. 

He drew her hand within his arm and held it 
there, fluttering, half with pain, half with joy. 
There is so much more of pain than of joy in a 
newly awakened love. 

They leaned upon the rail, side by side, under 
the sighing willows, and watched the sun climb 
up the sky, and the ecstatic songster flutter down 
again from the roseate cloud in the zenith to his 
brown little nest in the bosom of earth. 

“What mesmerism is it that flows from your 
fingers and plays upon my heart-strings?” he 
murmured ; and softly, like the hover of a dove’s 
wing, her cheek brushed his shoulder. 

As they came down the stairs Smyth stood in 
the bow, in his flannels. He had just flung an 
armful of towels over the side into the punt, and 
was about to follow them, when he heard their 
footsteps and stopped to look. 

Jim looked back—calm, cool, with just a sns- 
picion of insolence, perhaps, in his smile. Madge 
did not see him. But the story was so easy to 
read in her transfigured face. 

“Poor girl!” he muttered to the gurgling water, 
as the saloon door shut them in. 


IV. 
Jim never courted satiety. After that first morning 
he gracefully transferred his attention to Beauty. 
And Madge looked calmly on. Under the con- 
secration of his kiss she felt herself to belong to 
him, and no doubt of him entered her mind. 
A smile, a look, a word, sufficed her for the day. 
And Smyth stood apart, watching her gather each 
trifle into her great heart and treasure it there, 
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looking through and through Jim’s flimsy senti- 
mentality until his whole being rose in passionate 
revolt. 

Why should Jim, careless Jim, who had not so 
much soul in his whole body as she had in a little 
finger, be permitted to slight and squander this 
priceless love that to him would be life ? 

Thoughts like these were running wildly through 
his brain one evening when the end of June was 
near. Madge lay in a hammock-chair within the 
trellis, reading, the tendrils of the canary flowers 
casting delicate shadows upon her white gown. 
His mother was in the saloon behind them, asleep. 
Beauty and Jim were out sculling. 

Smyth had drawn a low seat to Madge’s knee, 
and sat there close to her, looking across the 
water at the sinking sun, the darkness of his 
heavy thoughts brooding over his face. 

“Where are you going for your holiday this 
year?” said Madge presently. 

Smyth started. She had appeared so absorbed 
in that scarlet-backed, rough-edged volume—one 
of Jim’s—as not to observe his presence. 

“T am tired of wandering,” he said, speaking 
on the moment’s impulse. 

“Aunt feels your long absences very much as 
she grows older. She is anxious that you should 
marry and settle down,” said Madge, in the elder- 
sisterly manner which she seemed specially to 
reserve for Smyth. 

He ground his teeth involuntarily, then moved 
his seat with a jar to cover the sound. 

“A honeymooning journey would be quite a 
change for me, wouldn’t it ?” he said. 

He spoke lightly, but there was a 
little tremble in his voice. 
notice it. 

“Your hap- 
pier than most men’s wives, [ think,” she said 
reflectively. 

“What a pessimistic sentiment!” said Smyth, 
flushing. 

“ Pessimistic ?” repeated Madge, looking puzzled, 





curious 
She appeared not to 


wife would be a happy woman 


“The inference is so very obvious.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a little laugh. 
most men’s wives are not happy? No; 
mean quite that.” 

She looked bright, and happy, and young, 
sitting there in her white amidst the 
splendour of the sunset. 


“That 
I did not 


frown 


“T have taken a cottage on the moors again for 
August and September. 
better in a bracing air. 
you for August as usual.” 

“Yes,” said Madge, “if aunt can spare nurse 
again so soon. 


Mother always seems 
We shall depend upon 


“She can always spare nurse when she has you.” 
“And father is always so comfortable with 
nurse to fad over him.” 
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“T wish you had never parted with her, | 
don’t know how you manage with no one about 
you but that remarkable little ‘ slavey’ you haye 
picked up.” 

Madge laughed. 

“Parthenia is equal to a good deal when she 


is overlooked,” she said. “And we feel so mneh 
more happy about nurse now that she is with 
aunt. We could do so little for her, you see—and 
she is at an age to need comfort.” 

Smyth stirred restlessly. 

“T think I shail go West as soon as mother has 
settled down for the winter,” he said. “TI havea 
fancy to see the Yosemite Valley again. But for 
mother, [ should have liked to join that last 
expedition to the North Pole.” 

“Yes?” said Madge, with a long-drawn sigh, 
her eyes—they were beautiful eyes —filling with 
light and piercing far beyond the western glory; 
“you have money ; you can do as you please.” 

“TY thought you did not care for money?” he 
said quickly, a gleam, almost of hope, lighting 
his face. 

“T have had 
That makes 


“T am not sure,” she said slowly. 
to learn its value in a hard school. 
some difference.” 

“Its only value is in the power it gives, of 
course,” he said. 

“Ah!” she said with sudden fervour, “T have 
seen so much in the streets of London as to make 
me thank God that I possess at least the power of 
self-support.” 

‘But you *stammered Smyth ; 
your attractions do not 


“girls of 
troubled 
with these things. There are men to work for 
them He paused. “Men glad 
to work for them,” he added, his voice sinking 


need to be 
who are 


to a passionate whisper. 

For a moment she looked round at lim un- 
certainly. But 
reflection of the sunset on the quiet profile he 
turned to her. 

A sudden smile dimpled her mouth. 

“Do you know what a well-known novelist has 
said in one of his clever books ?” she asked in the 
demure little way that Smyth thought one of her 
greatest charms. “Just this: ‘The nicest girls 
never by any chance manage to get married.” 

Smyth met her langhing glance full, and there 
was But was a little near- 
sighted, and even now she did not observe any 
sign of disturbance in his face. 


there was nothing save a faint 


a long pause. she 


“That just shows what hopeless blockheads 
men are, doesn’t it?” he said, when he had 
breath. But I wasn’t referring to— 
to mere niceness, you know.” 

“To looks, perhaps?” she said, with another 
sly gleam of fun. “It was Thackeray—wasn’t it! 
—who discovered how often wives were plain and 
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aandsome women unmarried. According to 
Barrie, you know,” taking up the book which lay 
open on her knee, “one woman does as well as 
another for most men. ‘Only the hundredth 
man does not prefer to dally where woman is 
easiest to win,’ he says. I was so struck by the 
remark that [ put down the book to think it out, 
and then [ saw you sitting there. It is not always 
so very possible for a woman to make herse!f 
‘easy to win,’” she added quaintly. 

“ Barrie is not very flattering to the intelligence 
of our sex,” said Smyth. “A man’s good angel 
may pass him by while he is stopping to pick up 
a pebble in his path.” 

“[ suppose,” said Madge, “it would take a very 


strong man to seerifice very much for love. Men 
have to fight so much for ambition and for their 
place in the world.” 

“To fight so hard for their mean little pleasures 
that they haven’t wit enough to—-—” 

He stopped, the words arrested on his lips by 
the change in her face. Her eyes had sunk into 
haggard orbits, her lips had grown grey,and the soft 
lines of cheek and chin had hardened into rigidity. 

Following her fixed look, he saw that the boat 
lay trembling on the shining water, like a poised 
bird between them and the sunset glow. 

Beauty still held the tiller-ropes, but Jim had 
shipped his sculls, and the little barque was 
drifting at its own sweet will. 
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Half-rising, Beauty had leaned over the side to 
catch at a tall flag just beyond her reach, and Jim 
held her firmly by the waist with one arm, while 
he balanced the rocking skiff with the other. 

As she recovered herself, and flourished her 
prize triumphantly before Jim’s eyes, she put 
one hand on his shoulder to steady herself. For 
one long minute she stood thus, looking intently 
into his lifted face, the ropes slipping from her 
arms unhcetled. Then Jim took the little hand 
in his, lifted it to his lips, and kissed it, his eyes 
looking back into hers as only those of a lover can 
look. 

Smyth felt— he dared not witness —the ex- 
tremity of her suffering. 

He heard the quick catch of her breath, the cry 
of the stricken heart crushed down. His shrinking 
eye was caught by the painful clasp of her slender 
fingers on the rail of the chair. 

In his distress he lost sight of his tact and 
blundered— 

“Jim does not mean anything by those little 
airs of gallantry he affects. He is not a bad man. 
It is natural to him to be deferential to women,” 
he said apologetically. 

She turned upon him with an icy face. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said haughtily, staring 
into his pale eyes with such a defiant challenge in 
her great orbs that poor Smyth sank into his very 
shoes with shame. “ Understand, once for all, 
that your friend is nothing to me—nothing in 
the world,” she said. 

And, rising to her height, she swept past him, 
almost over him, into the saloon. 

A moment later he heard her cabin 
shut, and he.knew that she had left her youth 
outside it. 


door 


V. 
AvucGustT came in under stress of drought. Citizens, 
chained to the streets, sighed for the winds and 
rains of last year. 

Madge and Beauty, two of the happy escaped, 
drank in the breezes that swept through the open 
windows of the Scotch express as it rushed to- 
wards the moors, and felt that life was worth 
living anew. 

“What were you doing in that musty old shed 
with Fabian Smyth?” inquired Beauty from her 
corner. 

“He was showing me the action of the fog- 
signals,” said Madge. 

“ Whatever for?” said Miss Beauty inelegantly. 
“ What a queer being you are, always prying into 
horrid, stuffy holes, looking for impossible secrets. 
Like the man with the lantern—what was his 
name ?” 

“ Diogenes,” said Madge. “I don’t suppose I 
shall ever learn too much,” she added, with rather 
a wistful smile. 
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She had the strenuous look about her that tells 
of sorrow faced and wrestled with. 

“Doesu’t your mind ever feel that it needs to 
rest ?” asked Beauty curiously. 

“On the whole, I think I prefer activity,” said 
Madge. “But I confess to an appreciation of 
bodily rest, and aunt will give us plenty of that.” 

“Tt was rather unfortunate for you that Par. 
thenia should have caught the measles so goon 
before our leaving town, wasn’t it ?” said Beauty, 
“ But I was very comfortable at Brighton. Aunt 
was able to see more people than usual, and the 
house was not quite so dull, though Fabian seemed 
to be stupider than ever. I wonder whether we 
shall see much of Richard Harrington? He said 
he was coming into our neighbourhood with a 
party of men for a ‘ big shoot’ and should look us 
up. I think he likes me,” she added meditatively, 

A sudden colour tlew to Madge’s cheeks. 

“But I thought—I thought,’ she began con- 
fusedly. 

Beauty eyed her inquisitively for a moment, 
and then broke into a soft little ripple of laughter, 

“T suppose you are thinking of your Jim 
Penberthy,” she said. “He is fond of me, I 
know ; but you don’t suppose for a moment that 
I ever seriously intended throwing myself away 
on a man like him ?” 

“But you would not refuse a man merely 
because he was poor ?” said Madge aghast. 

“Most certainly I should, Miss Propriety,” 
replied my lady Beauty, with smiling coolness. 
“T have quite sense enough to know that I am 
not fit for a poor man’s wife, and I don’t need 
to be told that I am pretty enough to secure a 
rich husband. You need not look so scandalised. 
I shall be a perfectly respectable wife to anyone 

who will make me comfortable.” 

“Then what is to become of Jim?” gasped 
Madge, a curious mixture of expressions struggling 
in her face. 

Beauty smiled. 

“T think you will find that his heart—what there 
is of it—is not easily broken,” she said calmly. 

“You are unjust to Jim ; and he will get on,” 
said Madge. 

“You are very high-toned and superior, of course, 
but you are wonderfully short-sighted where your 
fellow-creatures are concerned,” rejoined the young 
lady in the opposite corner. “ Jim Penberthy has 
not the grit in him for getting on. “He’s too fond 
of amusing himself. He wouldn't have got on the 
staff of that paper he’s so vain about as sub-chief, 
you know, if Fabian Smyth hadn’t pushed him on. 
He wants a wife who will push, too.” 

“Pushing a husband is scarcely a wife’s voca- 
tion,” murmured Madge. 

“Tsn’t it?” said Beauty, smiling. “I should 
say it would entirely depend upon the wife.” 
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And the train rushed on. 

Smyth and Jim were together in a smoking 
carriage somewhat nearer the engine. Jim was 
going North on business, and Smyth, after estab- 
lishing his mother in her cottage, had come back 
to escort the girls. 

“You've quite made up your mind, then?” 
Smyth was saying. 

“Man can but fulfil his destiny,” said Jim 
lightly. 

“T'd rather see you married and settled down 
with any girl than getting your name tacked to the 
petticoats of half the women of your acquaintance. 

{ut I doubt whether you’ve made a wise choice, 
old chap,” said Smyth quietly. 

Jim’s intelligence had set him trembling with a 
delicious hope that refused to be controlled. But 
it was Jim she cared for, he was sure about that ; 
and she should miss no opportunity that he could 
win for her. 

“Marriage is a lottery,’” quoted Jim, puffing 
indifferently at his cigar. “ Beauty ’s a cheerful 
little body, and she’s undeniably pretty. A man 
might do worse. She’s fond of me, too.” 

“Ay, ‘there’s the rub,’” muttered Smyth be- 
tween his heart-beats. 

His sensitive loyalty shrank from a possibility 
whose realisation must entail loss to her ; but the 
longing to grasp at it was almost overpowering. 

“She ’s always well-dressed, too ; and, consider- 
ing she makes all her own things, I think it’s a 
credit to her,” went on Jim. 

“Who said she made all her own things?” 
demanded Smyth after an astonished pause. 

“Madge told me that all their things were 
made at home,” replied Jim shortly. 

“You ’re making a very serious mistake,” Smyth 
was beginning, when Jim sprang suddenly erect. 

“Why, what——? We’re off the rails!” he 
cried. 

And then came chaos. 

Smyth soon scrambled to his feet. He had been 
thrown upon Jim’s body, and was not seriously 
hurt. Jim lay helpless, and groaning with pain. 

The one exit left to them was above Smyth’s 
head as he stood. With some difficulty he forced 
it open, and dragged himself into the outer air. 

The carriage in which his cousins had travelled 
was still standing. Both girls were outside it; 
safe, and apparently unhurt: Madge looking 
anxiously about her, Beauty uttering wild little 
screams. 

Madge saw him and ran towards him. 

“Jim?” she faltered, looking up at him with a 
white fear in her face. 

“He’s a little hurt, I’m afraid,” Smyth said, as 
cheerfully as he could. “Come and help me get 
him out, will you?” 

A film came over her eyes, and she hung heavily 
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on his arm for a moment. In the next she had 
braced herself for the effort. 

“You have hurt your knee,” she said, perceiv- 
ing him limp as they walked away. “You must 
bathe it by-and-by.” 

She was slim and finely made, but muscular, 
and a trained gymnast ; and it was not very long 
before Jim, in spite of Smyth’s partial disable- 
ment, was out of the wreck, his bruised head 
resting in the coolness of the grass against the 
shady side of the embankment. 

“ How do you feel, old fellow?” asked Smyth, 
bending over him a little anxiously. 

“ About as well as a man can be expected to 
feel, I suppose, when he’s hung by the leg with a 
collar-bone out,” said Jim faintly, as he submitted 
to the cordial Smyth offered. 

“T know how to manage a dislocation,” said 
Madge eagerly. She was wiping the blood and 
splinters of glass from a cut on Jim’s forehead. 
“Father says I can do it as well as he does,” she 
added timidly, as she caught Smyth’s doubtful 
look. 

“The best of doctors can’t kill a man more than 
once, and she is equal to that, I daresay. Better 
let her be, Smyth,” murmured Jim. 

“Oh! I’m so frightened! I’m so frightened !” 
suddenly sobbed out Beauty. “I can’t b—bear 
the sound of b—bones scraping together.” 

And the tears fell like rain from her drowned 
blue eyes. 

Jim raised his head and looked at her curiously. 

In the conventional lover the distress of the 
girl weuld have roused the protective instinct ; 
but Jim was lover only inasmuch as woman 
ministered to his ease or pleasure. Let her make 
any demand on his forbearance, and she ceased to 
interest him. 

“One to you, Smyth,” he said grimly. “Take 
her away, please. Ah!” as the bone slid into its 
socket with a sickening jar. 

Smyth hurried the terrified Beauty away over 
the embankment as fast as his injured knee would 
permit. As he limped past her, Madge caught 
the handkerchief from his pocket and, tearing it 
into strips, bound Jim’s arm to his side. Then, 
with a knife from an overturned luncheon-basket 
near, she began to cut the boot from his swollen 
foot. 

“Heavens!” he said suddenly. “ Zhe other 
train /” 

Madge looked up, her soft eyes dilated with 
horror. Big drops of moisture had burst out on 
Jim’s forehead. 

“Tt should pass us about here,” said Jim. 
“Find the guard ; if he’s hurt, take the flag from 
the van, and get somebody to——” 

But the fragments of the boot had dropped at 
his feet, and Madge was gone, the knife in her 
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hand casting back long rays of sunlight as she 
passed out of the shadow into the burning day. 

“ May God Almighty help you, my girl !” mur- 
mured Jim, and then blindness fell upon him for 
a space. 


The guard was lying alone—a shapeless heap, 
yin DP, 
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Trust to God 
and to me!” cried Madge, as she cut through the 
string ; and, taking the red flag between her strong 
white teeth, she flew back up the line. 

Mercifully blind and deaf to all about her, she 
flashed past shrouded death, living anguish, and 


“T know, I know, good man. 
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both legs broken at the knee. In spite of his 
mutilation, he had crawled a little way, 
fellow! in a brave attempt at the performance of 
his duty, and as Madge ran up he awoke to 
recollection out of a swoon of pain. 

“For pity’s sake, ma’am,” he 
agony, “get somebody to stop the up express! 
It’s due here in five minutes. There’s the flags 


poor 


gasped in his 


tied up together in that corner, and a box of 
fog-signals with them. 
the F 


It’s the red flag that’s 








pitiful help, all alike unconscious of the yet more 
awful destruction at hand. ‘The dead fireman, his 
eyes wide-open to the burning sky, never knew 
that the garments of an angel brushed across his 
stiffening feet as he lay. But a gleam of in- 
telligence shot into the dimmed orbs of the driver 
dying by his overturned engine, and his fast- 
chilling lips held yet a breath to shape the cry 
“(od bless her!” before the life fluttered out of 
his shattered bosom. 

With flying feet, and eyes fixed ever steadily 
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before her, she drew up the skirt of her gown, 
shook the detonators into it, and dropped the can. 
There was a bridge at a little distance. If she 
might only reach that bridge ! 

On she sped, faster, swifter, fleeter. Her heart 
leaped to her throat, her brain swam, all her 
pulses gathered to her temples and throbbed 
there, the objects about her flew past her like 
streaming shadows. 

Suddenly a thin white line of steam flashed 
through the blue mist down in the valley. She 
was very near the bridge now. 

Stooping as she ran, with a counting so des- 
perately silent as not to impede her breath, she 
clipped the detonators to the rails one by one till 
she had put down the number indicating extreme 
danger; then, dropping the rest in her track, 
sped on, unconscious of her bruised and bleeding 
hands. 

The bridge reached at last! Thank God! The 
swift, light feet flew up the stair like wings. In 
another instant, with a spring of her lithe young 
linbs, she was on the parapet, waving her flag 
of danger in full view of the approaching train. 

But was she in time? Her strength was spent. 
Her life was almost gone. Was she, after all, 
in time ? 

The train thundered past her under the bridge, 
but at lessened speed. The crash of the detonators, 
one after the other, smote on her ear like music. 
She climbed slowly down, her failing senses 
strained for very fear; but she only heard the 
ever-slackening throb of the mighty engine, until, 
with a snort of impotent defiance, it stopped. 

Then the brave girl’s hands relaxed, the roar of 
a thousand seas sounded in her ears, earth and 
sky struck one another in the face, and with a 
quiet little sob she slipped to the ground un- 
conscious. 


“What are you, Madge? A witch, or a 
goddess? Atalanta come back from the shades, 
or some wicked sibyl practising the black art 
among us?” 

Jim’s face was pale and drawn with pain, and 
his head was covered with plaster, but his arm 
looked comfortable, his eyes were bright and 
soft, and his voice thrilled with tender intona- 
tions. 

“Tt was Fabian Smyth who explained it all 
to me,” said Madge, trembling. 

They were alone in the kitchen of a hospitable 
farmhouse, and she was bathing his foot. There 
was very little of the heroine about her now ; she 
was weak woman again. Her nerve was gone, 
and her tears were falling over the black and 
swollen limb which, in its only partially removed 
boot, had suffered considerably from want of 
attention. 
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A shadow crossed Jim’s smiling face. 

“Fabian Smyth! What is Fabian Smyth to 
you ?” he said roughly. 

Madge looked up in astonishment at the tone, 
two tears trickling together down her chin, two 
more welling out from between her eyelids. 

“ Why—he is my cousin,” she said blandly. 

The cloud passed, the sun beamed out again, 
and Jim laughed. 

“You are altogether to be admired,” he said 
playfully, looking at her with a very tender light 
in his eyes. And they could be so very winning 
when he chose. “Poor little hands! How did 
they manage it?” he said, touching them gently. 
“ But how they wre hurt /” he added in an altered 
tone. And gathering them up into his own, he 
laid them against his cheek and then kissed them, 
slowly, lingeringly, and with infinite sweetness. 

“Don’t!” said Madge with a sob, as she 
snatched them from him. 

“Give them to me again, Madge,” he said 
quietly, impelling her to look at him by the 
force of his glance. 

For an instant she hesitated, then laid them 
obediently in his outstretched palms. 

Jim examined them gravely, then lifted them, 
all bruised and stained as they were, a second 
time to his caressing lips. 

She made one more feeble effort to withdraw 
them; but Jim held them fast, and drew her, 
yielding, up to his side. 

“You are to be my wife, you know,” he said, 
gently peremptory. 

“Yes,” meekly answered Madge, her tired head 
drooping to his arm. 


“It was the success,” said Smyth to himself the 
next day, when all the world was ringing with the 
news ; “a big blaze of notoriety is just the sort 
of thing to catch the fancy of a fetlow like Jim. 
If she’d failed--and it’s only in God’s mercy 
it didn’t kill her—he’d have been the first to 
condemn. The fellow’s an awful cad, of course, 
but she ’d never have taken anyone else. She’s 
one of those deep, silent natures that never forget 
a first love. And, once married to her, Jim will 
be faithful. He’s weak, but he’s not wicked. 
Curious thing, though, the way nice women have 
of picking out the meanest sticks of men.” 

He stared at his paper for a while without 
noticing that it was upside down. 

“ He did it on impulse, of course ; and when the 
excitement was over it would be too late to draw 
back,” he said presently. 

And then he laughed a little. 

The laugh had a note of triumph in it, but when 
the echo of the sound died away the recording 
angel, looking gravely down, saw that his eyes 
wei iull of oars. 
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THINGS DIVINELY 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH 


“Thou 





m=? HOU art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and 
canst not look on in- 
iquity,” on grievance, on 
disorder, on impureness, 
on anything lacking in 
spiritual beauty. This 
is the character of God. 
We have become accus- 
tomed to associate the 
word “holiness” with 
the word “God”; but 
there is no need to do 
so. A god is not neces- 
sarily holy. There are 
gods of evil, gods of out- 
rage, gluttonous, libidinous, foul gods. The gods 
of the heathen are idols. It is a pity that we have 
become so familiar with the word “God” as always 
to think of purity along with it. That makes our 
God like all other gods, and all other gods like 
our God. We must remember that in all mytho- 
logical conceptions of Divine life and power there 
is a stain of earthliness, selfishness, vanity: the 
pantheons of the world are full of moral hideous 
ness. If we distinguish and specialise, and say 
there is only one God who is holy, then we strike 
the right chord of music; then we know what 
our God is. Everything depends upon the cha- 
racter of God ; the whole defence of Christianity 
rests upon this character; the whole thought 
and outgoing of inspiration must be vindicated 
by the character of the God who is said to have 
inspired men. Bad gods mean bad inspiration ; 
a holy God means holy inspiration. We risk 
everything upon the moral character of God, and 
we say that no man could have invented such a 
conception. That is our policy ; that is our rock. 
Why trouble ourselves with metaphysical the- 
ologies? If God be bad, there is no theology that 
is worth studying ; then let us eat and drink and 
be merry; then let us befool ourselves into an 
early death. Why will not men discuss substantial 
and essential questions ? Why trouble themselves 
with ever-changing details and with metaphysics 
which cannot possibly be adjusted and settled by 
the human intellect ? Why not come to the point ? 
What is God represented to be? Power we know 
nothing about, or majesty, of which we form some 
grim symbol; but goodness, holiness, righteous- 
ness, justice—along that line man can still make 
at least some elementary inquiries that may be 
turned to the highest protitableness in the study 
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of Divine mysteries. Here, then, stands the 
luminous fact that the God of the Bible is always 
represented as holy, pure, righteous, just. Mean- 
while we have only to deal with the conception of 
the Bible. Our immediate point is not really to 
inquire into it; we are struck by the fact that, 
somehow or other, the idea of ineffable holiness 
has been expressed in human language. Somebody 
expressed it ; some mind, somehow, has got the 
notion that all heaven is white with purity, radiant 
with No man ever had that dream: 
it is not human; it is not superhuman, above 
human ; yet there is a human tenderness in its 
expression—-a bent, lowly, human reverence in its 
setting forth. Where is the man who dreamed an 
immaculate God? Not immaculate in a negative 
sense, as having no faults ; but a God energetically 
righteous, troubled in His soul until the equipoise 
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be recovered, searching all heaven that He may 
find some means by which to bring back that 
which is errant, treacherous, out-of-the-way. Call 
it poetry; it is the highest poetry. Say it isa 
it is the finest imagining 
If we have lost 


theological imagining ; 
ever known to the human mind. 
our reverence for it, it is because we have become 
too familiar with it. We may become as familiar 
with the word holy as we are familiar with the fact 
light. Light has lost nearly all its friends—sun- 
light, early sunlight, the sunlight of the dawn. 
In the early stages of the world men must have 
risen early in the morning, for then there was 
something to see. Familiarity is our ruin in the 
Church. We ought so to have lived and grown in 
grace-and in knowledge that the very mention of 
the name “God” should still us into the pro- 
foundest quietness. Let us see to it lest our 
familiarity destroy our religiousness. 

Why could not man have dreamed this holi- 
ness? Because man could never have dreamed the 
real nature of sin. No man could form a right 
estimate of sin. Sin does not appear to the sinner 
to be as black as it really is. He has surrounded 
his sin with palliations, excuses, modifications. 
He has put in pleas, if not of defence, yet of 
mitigation ; he would urge extenuating circum- 
stances. He is partial to himself; he is not a 
righteous judge, and therefore he cannot give 
righteous judgment. Only God can tell what sin 
is. Until we know something of the reality of 
sin we cannot understand the Gospel, the Cross, 
the agony of forsakenness, the unutterable distress 

f “My God, My God! why hast 


of orphanage : 
Thou forsaken Me?” Until we settle these great 
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qtiestions so as to find in them basis of thought 
we never can go with any profitableness or 
satisfaction into questions that are collateral and 
are of the nature of detail. The holiness of God 
is the most original idea known to the human 
mind. The real character of sin is a matter of 
revelation, and not of conjecture. We must know 
from above what we have done when we have 
shattered one of God’s commandments. We did 
not make the commandments ; therefore we cannot 
estimate them ; we cannot say what damage has 
been done. So, hath it come to this, my friends, 
that we shall do what we like, and then estimate 
the damages? We must be told what we have 
done. Only God can tell us ; to His Book, there- 
fore, we must repair, and put to it this inquiry— 
What is iniquity ? What is this hateful sin ? What 
is this lapse of soul that has necessitated hell ? 
No matter about the future hell, the perdition 
that lies beyond the tremulous veil ; but this hell 
of self-accusation, remorse, despair. What is this 
thing that bows the royal head of man and makes 
him look into the dust, as if he could find a friend 
beneath his foot? What has taken the fearless- 
ness out of his countenance, the resonance out of 
his voice, the tenderness out of his love? What 
has poisoned the very fountain of his life? These 
questions cannot be discussed as between man and 
man, as between the sinner and the broken law ; 
they are to be answered by revelation, and all the 
revelation which the Christian religion claims 
goes to show that sin is the abominable thing that 
God hateth, that God cannot look upon iniquity, 
that He “is of purer eyes than to behold evil ;” 
there is no complacency in God towards trans- 
gression. We are not here to dispute it or in- 
quire about it, but to read what the professed 
revelation says, and to acknowledge the marvel- 
lous and argumentative consistency which pre- 
vails throughout the whole Biblical statement 
regarding the nature of God, the nature of sin, 
and the destiny of the transgressor. To the 
law, to the testimony, to the Book you claim to 
be inspired, and there, only there, can you get 
answers that go as deep as the questions. 

Yet it required the God who cannot look upon 
iniquity to come down to it, to handle it, to destroy 
it Only infinite purity can handle the mystery 
of sin. No man could mix himself up with it, 
because man is himself involved in it, and for an 
additional reason. In the degree in which man 
is respectable is he sensitive and vain. He says 
he has a character to maintain. How human is 
that plea! He found in certain 
circumstances character to 
maintain. There are certain people. to whom he 
will not and dare not speak on the street because he 
has a character to maintain. A half-character is 
always dainty about itself and about its reputation 


dare not be 
because he has a 
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A character that considers its own balance, and 
wonders how people will like this or that cir- 
cumstance, is a very poor character. It required 
infinite holiness to come down and save the world. 
It required God to get at us. Jesus could go 
with publicans and sinners; the disciples could 
not, because the disciples had a character to 
maintain. If they went, they went in His company 
and under His protection and under His patronage; 
and when men asked them any questions they 
pointed to the Master and said, We are here 
because He is here. They all murmured because 
“He was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner.” Only God can sit down with the sinner ; 
only infinite purity can save the world. The 
sunbeam cannot be contaminated ; the sunbeam 
touches the pestilences of the air and is un- 
corrupted. It is even so with Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the world, the Sun of Righteousness, the 
expressed Image of the essential substance of 
God. He cannot be corrupted; He sits down 
with the publicans, and in His presence they 
blossom into some new promise. The salvation 
was great because the sin was awful. The casé 
was met ¢‘ong the lines of its own necessity. 
Here is no tragedy on the one side and a little 
temporary display of interest on the other. Blood 
tackles the great mystery of death. God comes to 
seek man; the great Shepherd comes after the 
little lost world, the world that wilfully slipped 
its foot in the darkness which itself brought on, 
and the Creator will not rest until He has found 
it and reset it among the jewels of His household. 
Mark the consistency as between the one and the 
other. Ruin cannot be met by temporary repairs. 
According to the necessity of the case must be 
the means adopted ; and if it were a mere literary 
question—a question of poetry and dream—I would 
call attention to the one point and to the other as 
exquisitely and perfectly balancing one another, 
and to the astounding fact that it required the 
Creator to balance the tragedy wrought by the 
creature. Make of it what you please. We are 
discussing what is written; we are going to 
revelation with the question, What is God? 
Who is He? What does He want? What does 
He mean? What is this iniquity on which He 
cannot look? He can look upon many things ; 
He can look upon little things; they do not 
offend His greatness. Nay, He likes the little 
things. He loves to look on flowers, though their 
days are but a handful ; yet whilst they live they 
reflect His smile. He looks on little children; not 
one of all the little ones is toddling over part of 
His universe but He takes care of it lest its little 
foot should slip. Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without our Father. Consider the lilies 
of the field, for they owe themselves to God. 
Consider the fowls of the air, for their little hearts 
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are pulses of God’s eternity. It is not there- 
fore because it is little that God turns away 
from it, but because it is wrong, hateful, out 
of square, out of proportion, out of Himself. 
He cannot look upon iniquity; when He 
turns in that direction, His face burns like a 
furnace. 

How do we know whether we are godly? If 
we could settle that question upon the right basis, 
we should havea revival in the Church, enthusiasm 
would return ; the Church would be no longer a 
scene of indifference, the Church would be alive 
through and through. How do we know that we 
are holy? First of all, are we holy? Have we 
any right to put the question! Is not the 
question millions of miles away from the lines 
of our practice, and from the very ambition of 
our thoughts? Holy? Weare holy in the degree 
in which we really want to be holy. Blessed be 
God, that is our fountain of encouragement. If 
we were to be judged by real holiness, no man 
could stand before God for one moment ; but this 
is a blessed fact, that in some hearts there is now 
a desire to be what God would have them be. 
That is the charm eternal, that is the hope of 
the soul; out, of that protoplasm shall come by 
the action of God the Holy Ghost wondrous de- 
velopments of character, beautiful outgoings of 
desire vice. We are not holy in the 
proportion in which we hold what we call great 
dogmatic truths. A man may hold all the dog- 
matic truths in the Bible, and not be holy ; a man 
may be able to repeat the Bible from beginning 
to end, and yet may know nothing about it. The 
postman does not know what is in the letter; he 
reads the address, and there his business ends. 
It is the business of the true student not only to 
read the address, which is his own name, but to 
open the letter, and read it, and treasure it in his 
heart and repronounce it in his life. Do we hate 
sin? What is sin? Do we hate ourselves? 
Instead of asking if we hate sin, might we not 
often ask, Do we hate our own prayers? Are 
they not too poor, shallow, flimsy? Are they 
not tainted with selfishness? Are they not the 
expressions of a wilful ignorance! Are they 
those penetrating cries that the heart would 
really send out to God if it were unconstrained ? 
Are they not balanced prayers, a series of mingled 
speculations and calculations and temptations 
addressed to God? If we cannot look upon 
iniquity, we are become as God is; if we want 
to save the sinner, we are beginning to be holy. 
It is the iniquity on which God cannot look, not 
upon the evil man: He does not drive away the 
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sinner, He would drive away the sin. The moment 
the sinner becomes conscious of his sin, he pleads 
God’s merey and goodness, and seeks the Cross of 
Christ, by which alone forgiveness is possible. Then 
the Lord lends His ear to the cry of the soul, and 
all heaven is at the disposal of the contrite heart, 
Do we really want to save men? This is God’s 
purpose. Herein He shows how much He hates 
the sin by showing how much He loves the sinner, 
When we do not care for a person, it is of no 
consequence to us what that person does, but, in 
proportion as we care for anyone, then every 
action is of consequence, every wor’ has some 
hidden meaning in it, every look i a symbol, 
Why do we se anxiously scan that countenance 
and listen to that voice and estimate those state. 
ments? Because we love the person who is be- 
hind them and responsible for them: our love 
explains our anxiety. It is thus with the living 
God in His own degree, according to the infinity 
of the lines of His being: because He cares for the 
sinner He hates the sin. It is even so with earthly 
parents. Whatever keeps your son away from you, 
you hate. If he is away following the paths of 
evil, and is no longer confidential and trustful at 
home, what is it that excites your anger, your 
holy indignation! The evil. You say, Until he 
knew such wen, and followed such practices, he 
was the light of the house, the music of the home; 
but since he has got into these ways and these 
habitudes and companionships he is breaking my 
heart: I hate the thing that keeps my child from 
home. Multiply that by infinity, and you begin 
to approach the feeling of God as revealed in 
Holy Scripture. He is troubled He is 
complacent with man, He is angry with sin. 
Jesus came to save us from our sins; therefore He 
is called Jesus. He wants to save us every one; 
He wants to save the worst of us. To the self- 
righteous He has nothing to say, but to the heart- 
broken and the self-accusing, the humble soul, He 
has all His sweet Gospel to tell. Do not let us be 
afraid of Him. He diedfor us. He was lifted up 
upon the Cross for us. He will save to the ut- 
termost all that come unto God by Him. Thus 
stands the Gospel to-day : God hating iniquity, 
yet loving man ; burning with indignation against 
the sin, yet burning with love towards the sinner. 
Hear Him ; listen: “Turn ye, turn ye! why will 
ye die?” He cannot look upon sin, He cannot 
look upon iniquity, He will drive it out of His 
universe. The time will come—I know not when 
—when all God’s universe shall be paradise re- 
gained, paradise made infinite, the whole universe 
the garden of God. 
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THE PENNILESS POOR. 


BY T. SPARROW. 


MEN-MARTYRS. 


troubles of the male sex 
of my Penniless Poor begin 
early. As a youngster he 
gets sadly accustomed to 
being kicked and cuffed 
by his affectionate rela- 
tives. His sisters, if they 
are sancy and sharp with 
their tongue, escape much 
that their blundering dun- 
derheaded brother deliber- 
ately lays himself open to, 
and unless he is quick- 
witted school is a time of 
imprisonment and forced 
restraint. While callow 
and still half-fledged, he 
is expected to contribute 
his iota to the family 
coffers, and his spare time 
is employed in holding horses, calling cabs, or 
being hired out to lead the blind beggar in the 
street who may or may not be genuine. If he 
his any particular gift, the neighbours are not 
slow to turn it to account; and | know one case 
where a boy with a beautiful voice was stolen 
by two wicked old men who were street impos- 
tors, and who made £3 a week by the child's 
talent, yet who starved him, beat him, and made 
him sleep in a garret where the rats nibbled at 
his toes. 

The only time T ever stole in my life was when 
I helped to steal that boy from the clutches of 
those old wretches. I was young then, and did 
not know how the law would have come to our 
aid, and the ch.ld was so browbeaten and un- 
nerved that he would never have have had 
courage to escape from his tormentors if it had 
not been done with secrecy and despatch. After 
a period of careful feeding and general attention, 
an emigration society sent him to Canada, where 
he has worked his way up from farm-servant to 
having land of his own, and for nearly ten years 
he wrote regularly to those who had come to 
his rescue 

My experience is that street lads never com- 
plain, and hospital nurses in accident wards tell 
me very inuch the same thing. 

You may remark that with all this compulsory 
education boys ought to aim higher than a street 
life, but the poor have made up their minds that it 
is because of it they have to keep so low. I give 
you their opinion for what it is worth, but they 





state that if a boy fails to pass the Government 
examinations he is branded for life, and may just 
as weli throw up the sponge at once, for success 
can never be his. Every errand-boy in every 
decent firm must show a satisfactory certificate 
from his schoolmaster. Those who cannot write 
a good hand or are incapable of mental arithmetic 
are disabled from getting a good berth, and either 
loaf about the streets till they become gaol-birds 
or take up with organ-grinding, chimney-sweeping, 
or stable-cleaning ; all of which callings are not 
intellectual, give no opportunity of rising, and 
too often lead the lads in desperation to throw in 
their Jot with bad characters, and the result is 

crime. According to my informers, education 
gives smart boys a chance, and they deserve it, 
but it floods the streets with youths who, though 
no scholars, are fit for better things. Naturally 
their education, slight as it is, goes; their religion 
goes; and, as an inevitable consequence, their 
morality goes teo. Of course this is only the 
residue ; but it is the residue with which | am 
dealing. 

We must pass on swiftly to his manhood’s days. 





“He may be a pot-boy.”—p. 374. 
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He may be a pot-boy, and get 8s. a week, work 
from 8 a.m. to 11.30 p.m., always on his feet, 
mostly breathing bad air, learning to drink and 
to get initiated into the lower forms of vice. 
He signs a paper not to marry, and if he does 
do so sub rosa he is kicked out without a cha- 
racter, and cannot demand even the current 
week’s wages. If 
he has_ physical 
strength, he can 
get work at the 
docks or the big 
warehouses where 
loading isthe prin- 
cipal item. The 
pay is good, but 
thestrained labour 
breaks him down 
all too soon, when 
he falls into my 
third category of 
the old and de- 
crepit. 

The indoor 
trades are numer- 
but all at 
sweating pay. 
Mending nutmegs 
is one of them. 
The worm - eaten 
nutmegs are 
fetched from the 
factories, and 
mended with nut- 
meg dust, mixed 
with glue or gum. 
When mended 
they have to be 
carried back to 
the manufactory. 
Threepence _far- 
thing a gross is 
paid for mended 
nutmegs. Can 


ous, 


a@ man save for 
his old age on 
that? Y¥6t & 
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never heard one complain if only he could g 
the work. 

Another industry is brush-making—scavenger- 
brooms, house-brooms, and the like. The materials 
are wood and fibre; the tools, a vice to hold the 
brush, and a pair of shears to eut the fibre when 
it has been passed through the holes in the wood 
and fastened securely with wire. The wood has 
generally over a hundred holes, which have to be 
punched, and a piece of leather is woven round the 
right hand, which has the wire twisted on the top 
of it. They get a halfpenny a brush Cana 
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man save for his old age on that? Yet I never 
heard one complain if only he could get the work, 
Another means of earning a miserable pittaneg 
is pipe-making, though this is on the decline, ag 
even the slum masher sports his cigarette, five of 
which cost only a penny in a box. Clay pipes are 
far from easy to make, and an apprenticeship is 
required to be per- 
fect in the art, 
The material is 
bought by the ton 
and is a lot of 
trouble to prepare, 
The clay has to be 
shaped, a wire run 
through the stem, 
then the bowl of 
the pipe must be 
moulded, dried, 
trimmed, and 
baked. If they 
will not draw pro- 
perly they are 
thrown away, 
About four in 
every dozen break 
in the baking. 
The _ finishing 
touch is given by 
painting the 
mouthpiece with 
sealing-wax. And 
then the pipes are 
sold at a fraction 
under a farthing 
each. Can a man 
save for his old 
age on that? Yet 
I never heard one 
complain if onlyhe 
could get the work. 

Now we will 
take a peep at 
some men of this 
class who are in 
regular work at 
a trade, earning 
from ten to fifteen shillings a week, after labour- 
ing some twelve or fourteen hours a day. A 
tenement-house in the East End is let out in 
floors to different trades. The one I am thinking 
of is six-storeyed, and stands surrounded by factory 
chimneys belching out hot v« ‘lumes of dirty smoke. 
A tanner’s yard is in the near vicinity and the 
olfactory nerves are disturbed thereby. The 
ground-floor is a tailor’s den. His employees 
do the finishing and repairing for a West End 
tailor, and work on Sundays all the year round. 
The room might be twelve feet square, with a big 
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“In twos and threes they crawled along.’’—p. 376, 


table in the centre, and benches all round. In 
this some ten men squatted at their work. For 
some reason, unknown to me, the windows were 
boarded, and four flaring gases with a huge fire 
gave a maximum of heat and light to the workers, 
who sat with shirts open and the sweat pouring 
off their foreheads. The presser Was using his 
irons, the finisher overhauling the garments, the 
repairer sitting cross-legged, with enormous scissors 
generation of the garments. Each 
man worked with a pot of ale at his side, and I 
noticed that four of the staff were deformed or 
maimed. 

On the next floor was a shoemaker plying his 
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trade ; the room he worked in was at the 
back and looked on to a dead brick wall, so 
close to the window that you could touch it 
by putting out your hand. 

There were six men and their master in 
this darksome hole. It takes four people 
to make a shoe; the clicker, who cuts out 
tops and uppers—the latter are generally 
given out after to women, who are called 
upper-sewers—then the laster, who puts on 
the soles and heels by machine, the finisher, 
who does the artistic part, and the sole- 
sewer, whose hands get like horn from the 
hard nature of his task. The noise of the 
machine in that confined atmosphere was 
dreadful, and the smell of the paste and 
leather quite accounted for the ghastly 
pallor of the workers. The employer was 
a Jew, had five grown-up children, and 
sub-let his front-room, the whole family 
sleeping in this when the workmen had 
me home. 

In the room above worked some dozen 
men at gold- and silver-burnishing: they 
wore dim glasses, most of them, as the 
dazzle of the metal sooner or later affects 
the eye. Everything here was as squalid, 
filthy, and ill-ventilated as down below. 
I only went one storey higher, where boys, 
still young in their teens, were earning five 
shillings a week, after a month’s apprentice- 
ship, at making the snaps for Christmas 
crackers. This is dangerous work, for not 
a few become blind and are ignorant that 
they can claim compensation. Some were 
cutting the cardboard into narrow strips, 
standing at high forms, the more experi- 
enced inserted some stuff that was a mix- 
ture of nitric acid, sand, and methylated 
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spirit. Then a third batch covered the 
snaps with paper and tied them into 
packets. 


I went down the dirty, crumbling stair- 
case, saddened and sick at heart. There 
was not one there who could do more than 

earn the scantiest livelihood under conditions re- 
volting and loathsome, yet murmuring was never 
thought of, and if these fell out of work there 
were thousands clamouring for their place. 

I have brought my men-martyrs to the third 
and saddest period of their existence—to old age. 
They are past work, so employer after employer 
tells them ; they are grey and bent, and shaky on 
their legs, yet they have got to live—somehow. 
It may be honest work that has bowed their frame, 
it may be genuine labour which has palsied the 
limbs : The world is to 
the young, the lusty, the quick of step, the glib of 
tongue; there is no room in the mad whirl of life 


who knows, or who cares ? 
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for such stumbling-blocks as these. Away with 
tiem, out of our sight, beyond reach of our 
hearing, so. that our heart be not touched at 
what they have borne in the past for us, 

They are the only ones who will not recognise 
their uselessness ; who sell matches at street corners 
instead of luxuriating in the comforts of the union ; 
who even appeal to be given street scavengering 
rather than stroll at their ease in pauper uniform ; 
who expose themselves to the biting blasts as they 
shamefacedly trudge between sandwich-boards 
though the pay but insures a doss-house shake- 
down) in preference to the cosy workhouse bed. 

Yet people say they are lazy and will not seek 
for work ! 

Let me tell you what I saw one day last winter, 
and then you will not wonder that [ plead their 
cause, The snow, you remember, lay long upon 
the ground, and the frost lasted so many weeks 
that the streets had to be constantly cleared. A 
local vestry advertised that they wanted two hun- 
dred snow-shovellers—to apply at 8 a.m. at a given 
address at a given date. A friend advised me to 
witness the scene, and volunteered to be my escort. 

“You must be there at 4 a.m.” he said, “or you 
will see nothing. They will be arriving before 
then to secure first places.” 

Accordingly about that hour we turned into the 
raw morning air. The frost was intense, and as we 
crunched the deep suow beneath our feet it made 
the only noise in the curiously still atmosphere. 
Every breath cut like a knife, though there was 
no wind; a moon that was almost too clear empha- 
sised the crystalline sharpness; and the muffled 
silence of the streets, as we glided along between 
two rows of houses, whose inhabitants apparently 
were sound asleep, produced an eerie feeling as of 
one moving among the dead. There was no sign 
of life before we approached the office of applica- 
tion, where we sheltered ourselves behind the 
projection of a high wall. Soon, from every doss- 
house and shelter in the three streets our view 
commanded, emerged dark, trembling figures that 
looked as black dots against the gleaming snow. 
In ones and twos, in twos and threes, they crawled 
along, thinly clothed, some in tattered rags, some 
with ancient coats buttoned up to their chins. 
but their faces! haggard, starved, with the impress 
of want so deeply cut into their countenances that 
it did not require the wild, despairing eyes to 
tell the tale the pinched blue lips revealed. The 
bent, shivering attitude told of the empty void 
within ; and, mark me, most of them were old. I 
watched one of sixty years as he stumbled along 
by the wall, coughing at every step: in the cold, 
still air each hack was carried with an echo 
straight to us. A deeper cough, and the blood 
oozed from his mouth; he just wiped it away with 
his coat-sleeve, waited till strength returned, and 








groped his way on again. Another fit, and he 
sank on the snow exhausted. A younger may, 
went to his assistance, and with kindly roughness, 
hoisted him on to his back. 

“Yer ar abowt gone, old chap,” | heard him say; 
“this air on a empty stomach is a bit stiflish even 
for me.” 

He smiled, but did not answer; his mouth 
was too full of blood. 

I generally have self-control, but the sight was 
too much for me. I turned to my companion 
with the tears rolling down my cheeks. 

“He will die,” | whispered, “and I have a 
sovereign in my pocket ; let me feed the whole lot 
of them.” 

“ Don’t be foolish,” he replied. “There must be 
a thousand here by now : your money would go 
nowhere.” 

“He will die,” I repeated, pointing to my old 
man. 

“{ will give him sixpence, if you like,” said my 
companion; “but if they know you have money, 
your life is not safe.” 

“A thousand!” The paper said next day that 
there were more. They had come from the right, 
from the left, from the east, from the west, ‘ill the 
narrow lane was packed, crammed, crushed with 
these hapless men, who huddled together—some 
stamping to keep warm, some with no strength to 
stamp, some blowing on their blue fingers, some 
with no strength to blow; all with a look of 
dogged patience on their faces—the patience that 
kept them in the cold four mortal hours for the 
sake of a day’s work. 

At 6 a.m. the public-houses opened, and those 
that had twopence crowded in. ‘There was no 
coffee tavern. 

I learnt there every hue of starvation: the 
ghastly grey, the sickening yellow, the livid blue 
of a walking corpse; and as we walked back to 
our comfortable home [ had learned my lesson, 
and knew how to believe those people who 
say that dossers will not work if you give it to 
them. 

I should only be repeating from the daily 
papers if I described how, when the commis- 
sioners arrived, the starving men fought, hustled, 
trampled on each other to be first at the gates; 
how the gates themselves were torn down; how 
one man had both legs broken; how the police 
were sent for, and had some trouble to disperse 
the famished crew : how the commissioners in their 
fright would not even select the two hundred, 
bat slunk away with a promise to arrange differ- 
ently on another occasion; how the unruly were 
sentenced to different terms of imprisonment. 
You read it; and I wonder if it came home to 
you how those thousand men fought in despera- 
tion for—a day’s work, to get them a day’s food! 
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THE BAPTIST AND THE 


BY THE VERY REV. 


THE 


KINGDOM, 


DEAN OF ARMAGH, 


“Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”—Str. MarrueEw iil. 2. 


HESE 


words 


are unexpected 
the stern 
ascetic who proclaimed 
that the axe was at the 
root of the tree, and 
that the chaff should 
be burned with fire 
unquenchable. Rather 
menace than invita- 
tion, fear of the king- 
dom of hell than the attraction of the kingdom 


from 











of heaven, might seem to befit the austere 
hermit of the wilderness. Yet he would not 


have been a worthy herald of Jesus (with grace 
poured into his lips) unless he knew and an- 
nounced, as the chief power of the new age, 
sweet persuasion and the reign of love. There- 
fore he was taught to say, “Repent: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Now it is re- 
markable that Jesus took up this announcement 
exactly where His forerunner left it. He began to 
preach, saying these very words (St. Matt. iv. 17) ; 
and then, as St. Mark tells us (i. 15), the thought 
broadened out into the larger phrase, “ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe the gospel.” The advance 
is marked, but it is gentle, and the transition is 
not like that between two steps on levels abruptly 
different ; but rather it seems that what John 
reached as upon an inclined plane was the starting- 
point whence Jesus advanced, up the same slope, 
to all the heights of His diviner teaching. 

Now this adoption of the very phrase of the 
Baptist shows that it was no chance expression, 
no random word, but characteristic and significant, 
one of the fundamental thoughts of the new age, 
one of those phrases in which the ripe fruit of the 
Old Testament is also the seed of the New. Let 
us, then, ask these two questions : 

I. What is the true meaning of the expression, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand”? 

II. What is the force of the appeal—Repent, 
because this is so ? 


I. There is a loose notion that the kingdom 
of heaven means heaven, so that, when John said 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” he meant, 
“You can now get to heaven upon easier terms 
than were ever heard of before.” And this notion 
has caused a curious revolt against some phrases 
of theology. But nothing can possibly be farther 
from the mind of Scripture than such a concep- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven. Here we read 


that inheritors—children of the kingdom—may be 
cast into the outer darkness ; that to understand 
Christ’s earthly work, as set forth in the parable 
of the sower, is to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and that the poor in spirit 
and the persecuted are blessed, because theirs, 
on earth and already, is the kingdom of heaven, 

More decisive still is this, that when the 
Pharisees, with a sneer, asked when this kingdom 
of God should come—when should preaching give 
place to victories !—Jesus answered, not that His 
kingdom, as being not of this world, could never 
come to earth, but that it was come already ; it 
was here, and only their carnal vision failed to 
see it: “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation : neither shall men say, Lo, here! or, 
Lo, there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is in 
the midst of you.” 

What is the kingdom of God? St. Paul knew, 
and proclaimed it: “The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” It is a government of the 
heart and soul, in which every high thought is 
brought into subjection to the mind of Christ—a 
kingdom, not of embannered armies trampling 
down their foes and tribunals inflicting death on 
traitors—a kingdom which penetrates where these 
can never reach, for what tyrant can impose love 
and genuine loyalty upon his slaves? A kingdom 
which rules the life because it can govern the 
hearts and affections of sinful men, and whose 
subjects obey with the glad obedience of an in- 
ward impulse, at once an instinct and an inspira- 
tion. “For,” said the foremost of its subjects, 
“the love of Christ constraineth us.” 


Think now of the manner in which the world. 


cries out against the world. It is cold and 
pitiless, selfish and greedy, fickle and false; our 
wishes give us not our wish; hope is a bubble, 
and fear comes true ; at last 


““The grave’s mouth laughs into derision 
Desire and dread, and dream and vision,” 


and already we are half dead to know that we 
must die. 

Such is the testimony of the world itself. And 
now what is this other voice which says, “ For me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain. I glory in my 
infirmities. All things are yours... the world, and 
life and death, things present and things to come, 
all are yours”? In these triumphant voices, so 
different from the complaints of the sated and 
jaded appetites of the fading civilisation and the 
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self-indulgent cities through which they re- 
sounded—in these victorious utterances of one 
who was made a spectacle to the world and angels, 
we recognise a new power, one which has never 
ceased to govern hearts and to inspire lives—the 
power of the kingdom of heaven within us. 

There is a very natural figure of speech which 
divides all nature into various kingdoms—the 
mineral kingdom and the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms—according to the laws which every 
section of nature obeys. In the mineral king- 
dom, no crystal of one material ever yet built it- 
self according to the laws of another ; draw the 
angles, and science will name for you the crystal. 
The laws of this kingdom are inflexible, and its 
obedience is more than servile. Pass up into the 
animal kingdom, and you find more freedom, 
because now there is consciousness and volition, 
self-euidance, desire, aversion. But still it is 
obedient to its own laws—those, for example, of 
health and of self-preservation. And since man 
is an animal, he among the rest is governed by 
such laws. Yet, when you come to study man, 
you discover something strange and _terrible— 
an unfriendly and fatal law in his members; 
passion, greed, every evil and sinful appetite 
controlling and swaying only to destroy him; 
a deadly and unnatural usurpation, thwarting his 
better nature and spoiling him, as some cruel 
invader may ravage and spoil a conquered land ; 
a law of sin and death. 

And it is only when you turn to the loyal 
followers of Christ that you find a real and 
adequate emancipation from this tyranny; only 
here does man stand erect and loyal to his 
God, in the freedom with which Christ has made 
him free, a new creature, and able to obey the 
laws of his new nature, because the law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus hath made him free 
from the law of sin and death. 

And because this freedom comes in the path of 
conscious obedience to a living Prince and King, 
the Captain of our salvation, it is a real and 
literal kingdom, and the mightiest upon earth, 
although it has no visible territory, nor palace, nor 
revenues, nor tribunals. Either it is enthroned 
within us, or else, for us, it is non-existent, a 
fairy tale. And yet even such an one may see it, 
beyond controversy or denial, raising other men to 
heights which he can never reach. 

Here, then, is our first point—there isa kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 

Il. Now this is the first and strongest reason 
why men are bidden to repent. There are sterner 
arguments. Our religion does not forget that life 
is responsible, with mighty issues and tremendous 
penalties ; and both Christ and His apostles used 
the terrors of the Lord whenever they were face 
to face with obstinate and hardened sin. But they 
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always placed in the forefront of their appeals the 
grace and love of the new dispensation. 


Now this is enough to prove that repentance 


may be genuine and effectual without terror, 
despair, convulsion, such as some men teach to 
be essential. For the nearness of the kingdom 
of heaven does not produce alarm. Was there 
not repentance quite as real in Philippi when 
the Lord opened Lydia’s heart, so that she 
believed the things that were spoken of Paul, 
as when the gaoler, trembling and astonished, 
cried, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” If, 
indeed, repentance is only a paroxysm of excited 
feeling, let us preach by all means the nearness of 
the kingdom of hell. For some, it is true enough. 
But if repentance means a change of mind, the 
softening of the affections and the melting of the 
will, then we will dwell upon the beauty of holiness 
and its possibility for the darkest and the worst, 
upon the nearness of the kingdom of heaven. 
This is indeed the response of God to the deepest 
craving of our nature. Men long for some stir 
and glow and colour in their lives ; the demand is 
inexhaustible for books which tell of such careers, 
real or even fictitious. But the ground-plan of 
our everyday life is commonplace and dull—a 
journey on a road so hot and dusty that we must 
either be tortured with spiritual thirst or have 
a refreshment not of this world, a well of water 
within ourselves. This Jesus offers. Not dis- 
tinction, nor visible romance, certainly not wealth, 
nor exemption from the common burdens of mor- 
tality ; because His kingdom still is not with 
observation, but works in secret underneath what 
is apparent of our lives. 

But He offers the mastery of our own nature, 
a meaning and an object for our lives, and moral 
health, and love, joy, peace. 

All these He has brought close to us: His 
kingdom is at hand. And shall we put it past 
us, and reckon ourselves unworthy of the grace 
of God? 

Moreover, this veiling and concealment is only 
fora while. Soon He shall come in His kingdom 
with the glory of His Father and all the holy 
angels with Him. And we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, said John. 
And Christ Himself said, “ Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father”—as the sun, enshrouded for a while in 
the vapours and clouds of this low world ; but 
when these, and the world itself, and the mis- 
leading splendours, in which foolish men hide 
themselves also for a little time, have all vanished 
together, then the slow process shall be vindicated 
by its glorious issue ; for then shall the one true 
glory, that glory which is given by Jesus to His 
own, reveal itself ; then they shall be manifested, 
they shall shine forth as the sun. 


| 
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AWAKENING. 


BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW OF TRINITY,” “THE JUNIOR DEAN,” “THE 
MASTER OF ST. BENEDIC'’S,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SPRIG OF HELIOTROPE. 


A JEYTON was all right 
Mi; again in a day or two: 


Sn 


without the college 
authorities finding it 
out. They would not 
have been surprised if 
they had found it out. 
Mr. Peyton’s reputa 
tion was already black 
enough: it could not be much blacker. He 
was the most disreputable undergraduate at St. 
Gregory’s; there were always serious differences 
between him and the college authorities, and he 
‘sent down.” 





le 





‘ 


was generally within an ace of being 

Mr. Peyton emerged from his temporary se 
clusion not much the worse for the attack: a 
little paler and seedier, and his hand shook a 
trifle more tian usual, Rokewode remarked, when 
he tried to raise a glass to his lips; it shook so 
much that he wasted half the contents. 

“This won't do, Tommy,” he said, when they 
were having lunch together the first day that Mr. 
Peyton was able to take his place at the mid-day 
meal; “you'll have to turn over a new leaf, like 
a good boy. If this happens again, they'll be 
sending for your pater, and then we shall be 
deprived of your agreeable society. Be careful 
in future, Tommy, for the sake of your friends. 
The whole college would go into mourning if you 
were sent down.” 


There was some truth in this good-natured 
banter: if that unfortunate episode had come 


to the tutors ears, Mr. Peyton’s pater would 
have been sent fer, and he would certainly have 
been sent down. It was also true that the college 
could not spare him ; it could better spare a better 
man. Tommy Peyton, as his friends fondly called 
him, was the most generous, open-handed fellow 
in the college. His hospitality was prodigal ; he 
flung about his money in a way— well, in a way 
that demoralised every undergraduate in the col- 
lege. If his presence at St. Gregory’s was of any 
use at all, it was as an example 

“Couldn’t help it, if 1 were sent down to- 
morrow,’ Tommy said, in reply to Rokewode’s 
well-meant reproof. “Couldn’t help getting 
drunk, any more than you could help falling in 
love. What does it matter, whether it’s wine or 


and a warning. 


the attack passed off 


woman? Comes to the same thing in the end— 
both lead to the devil.” 

Rokewode looked across the table with a dusky 
red colour creeping up under his dark skin. “| 
don’t know what you mean,” he said, stiffly. 

“Oh, yes, you do, old fellow; you know right 
Been on the same tack myself, but gave 
it up in time ; ‘fizz’ instead. Best oi 
‘fizz’ is, you know the end of it: but with the 
other there’s no saying where it’ll land you. 

Jesides, one owes something to one’s people.” 

“T don’t know what you are driving at,” Roke- 
wode said, savagely, “ nor what business you have 
to interfere with my affairs.” 

“No business, old chappie, no business: would 
not interfere for the world, if L thought any 
You see, | ’ve been in 
the same boat myself: I knew the fair Peggy be- 
Depend upon it, old man, she’s a 


enough ! 


took to 


good would come of it. 


fore you did. 
bad lot 9: 

Rokewode jumped up from the table with an 
oath. “ Do you know that you are speaking of a 
lady who may some day be my wife ¢” he said, in 
a voice shaken with passion. His face was white ; 
He had been surprised 
into this sudden confession. He was so angry, so 
taken out of himself, that he had lost control of 
his feelings. If it had been any other man than 
Peyton sitting there—poor, harmless, tipsy little 
Peyton—he would have knocked him down. 

“T’m awfully sorry, old fellow ; I didn’t know 
it had gone so far,” he said, contritely. “I—I’m 
sure | wish you joy——” 

Rokewode had not stayed to hear the end of 
the sentence: he had flung himself out of the 
room, and Peyton was left to finish his meal 


he was angry and agitated. 


alone. 

Though Rokewode had got beyond the reach of 
his poor friend’s voice, his words lingered in his 
ears ; they were ringing in his ears all the after- 
noon when he was practising with the ’Varsity 
Kight on the river, and the lovely Peggy was on 
the bank, looking on. 

Do what he could, he could not get rid of them ; 
he heard them quite plainly above the beat of the 
oars, and the shouting of the coach on the tow- 
path : “Depend upon it, old man, she’s a bad 
lot.” 

“Was there any truth,” he asked himself, “in 
what Peyton had said? Had she ever been any- 
thing to that miserable little idiot?” She smiled 
on so many men; she could not help smiling ; but 
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ay 


had she ever encouraged that besotted young fool ? 
Had she ever been to Peyton what she was—or 
rather what he hoped she would be—to himself, 
some day ? for he had not yet spoken. 

It hurt him to think of little Peyton being in 
the running: he could not believe that any 
woman who loved him could ever have given 
a thought to Peyton. Perhaps, unconsciously, he 
was thinking of Athena. All women, he reminded 
himself savagely, were not made on heroic lines ; 
there was only a grande passion possible to some 
women. He would not be satisfied until he had 
it out with Peggy, until he heard from her own 
lips that what Peyton had said was untrue. 

He had it out with Peggy the same night ; the 
O’Neills were giving a musical evening. They were 


ilwavs giving “evenings” of one kind or another 
during term. The rooms were full of under- 
rraduates When Rokewode went in. He went in 


rather late; he had been debating with himself 
vhether he should go at all, and when he got 
there the rooms were full. There were two or 
three St. Gregory’s men there whom he was 
irprised to see, Andrew Clay among them. He 
mld not understand that poor beggar of an 
cxhibitioner being there; Miss O'Neill never 
extended her hospitality to poor men. Clay was 
not only there, but he was singing, and Peggy was 
playing his accompaniment. He was singing un- 
uid bending over Pegyy’s fair 
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shoulders to turn the leaves of the music. Andrew's 
undisguised admiration was in his eyes ; he had not 
learnt how to conceal it. He followed Peggy 
O’Neill about with his eyes all the evening, 
blushing ingenuously when she noticed him and 
looking savage and gloomy when she noticed 
anyone else. 

It was not until late in the evening that 
Rokewode got a chance of speaking to her. 
Someone was singing, and they had wandered 
into a conservatory that opened out of the 
drawing-room. 

While Peggy was bending over some heliotrope 
to get a spray for her bosom—heliotrope was 
her favourite scent—Rokewode asked her about 
Peyton 

“ Weve had a great scare,” he said. “ One of the 
men on our staircase has had D.T. He was awfully 
bad for a day or two; if it had come to the tutor’s 
ears, he would have been sent down.” 

“Pity he wasn’t,” she said unfeelingly. “I hate 
men who get drunk. I hope the tutor will find it 
out next time.” 













“He had been surprised into this sudden confession.’ --p. 380, 
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Rokewode laughed. 

“That’s rather hard,” he said ; “the man was 
an old admirer of yours—Noel Peyton—-~-” 

“Of mine!” she said, and he saw in the dull 
light the colour mounting over her bosom and her 
bright face. “ Mr. Peyton was never anything to 
me !” 

She snipped off the bit of heliotrope, and went 
back to the drawing-room. Her neck was still 
crimson, he saw, when she got back into the light, 
and her bosom was heaving. She turned away 
from him, and began to talk eagerly to Andrew ; 
she was asking him to sing another song. She 
bore him off with her and sat down to the piano, 
and Andrew turned over the leaves. 

Rokewode did not get another chance of speaking 
to her alone until he was coming away. It was 
Peggy who reverted to the subject. 

“Did Mr. Peyton tell you he had ever been 
anything to me ?” she said abruptly. 

He did not know how to answer her. He had 
not intended to betray his friend; it only struck 
him now that it was a breach of confidence. 

“ A man doesn’t generally speak of such things,” 
he said coldly. 

He had not intended to speak coldly ; but he 
was hurt, offended, at her tone. 

“No,” she said; “only women boast of their 
conquests. It must be a poor sort of man who 
would talk of such things—eyen if he had reason. 
You have been listening to your friend Mr. 
Peyton’s ravings. I think it is a great pity he 
was not sent down !” 

Rokewode and Andrew left early ; they were in 
training, and were supposed to be in bed before 
eleven. They walked back to St. Gregory's 
together, but they did not talk on the way—at 
least, they only spoke on indifferent subjects. 
Each was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts for conversation. 

Andrew, who was unaccustomed to society, 
was dwelling on the events of the evening, the 
(to him) dazzling scene he had left, the gracious 
vision of female loveliness that had been vouch- 
safed him. The scene had the charm of novelty 
to him. Young women belonging to his humble 
circle were not lavish even on festive occasions in 
the display of bare shoulders and gleaming arms. 
Andrew was thinking of Peggy and her white 
shoulders, and the sub*+'s fragrance of her scented 
hair, if the truth must ve told, all the way back. 

He answered at random when Rokewode spoke 
to him ; the foolish fellow was so full of the scene 
he had just left, and the beautiful central figure, 
that he could think of nothing else. 

His companion was not in a mood for talking ; 
he was going over again and again, with weary 
persistence, that interview with Peggy in the con- 
servatory and the words she had spoken when he 
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came away. He was not quite satisfied with the 
answer she had given him; if Mr. Peyton had 
never been anything to her—not more than the 
other men about her—she had no need to get angry 
when his name was mentioned. 

He was unreasonably concerned about her 
relations with Mr. Peyton—her former relations 
—she had only amused herself with him, as she 
amused herself with other men, he told himself 
impatiently, as he walked back in the moonlight, 
When she had grown tired of him she had thrown 
him over, as she had thrown over the rest, and 
the silly fellow had felt aggrieved. 

Peyton had never been anything to her during 
the two years that he had been up, but Mr. 
Peyton’s college course had already extended over 
five years. It had been unduly prolonged ; there 
had been gaps in it, owing to repeated differences 
with the college authorities, and to his being 
ploughed with unvarying regularity in the exami- 
nations. Whatever there had been between Noel 
Peyton and the beautiful Miss O’Neill had been in 
the earlier terms of his University career. 

Rokewode was thinking of this all the way 
back: whenever his mind wandered to other 
subjects—and there was a row with the proctors 
outside the theatre, where a crowd of under- 
graduates was pouring out, which caused a 
diversion—it reverted agair instantly to Peggy. 
There was a subtle fragrance in the air that kept 
bringing her back ; he could not get away from it. 
It followed him to the college gate. He knew 
the scent quite well ; it was heliotrope. There was 
a bit of it in Andrew’s button-hole, he saw by the 
light under the gateway as he passed through ; 
this accounted for the fragrance that had stirred 
all those associations of Peggy. It was the bit of 
heliotrope, he remarked, that Peggy had snipped 
off in the conservatory. She had given it to the 
foolish fellow when he came away. 

The discovery did not do Rokewode any harm. 
He had got other things to think of just now 
besides Peggy. If he was to represent his 
University worthily in the coming struggle with 
Oxford, he had, above all things, to keep his head 
cool and his nerves steady. He had to avoid all 
exciting topics, to abstain from stimulants, mental 
or otherwise. 

It would have been good for Mr. Peyton if such 
a necessity had been laid upon him ; if some angel 
with a flaming sword, in the form of a ’Varsity 
“cox,” had barred the way to his paradise. When 
the effects of that attack of delirium had passed 
off, he began drinking again ; he could never keep 
sober for any length of time. He promised Ken- 
nedy, who often looked him up when he came in 
from chapel or lectures, that he would be more 
careful in future, that he would remember the 
warning he had had. He seldom remembered it 
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long, nor until 1t was too late ; but he was always 
ready to promise amendment. He went so far one 
day as to put a bit of blue ribbon in his button- 
hole, and Kennedy found him lying drunk and 
insensible under his table, when he looked in, a 
few hours later, before he went to bed. He was 
full of contrition the next morning, and ready to 
promise anything. He was always full of good 
resolutions when he woke up in the morning (he 
generally woke up with a splitting headache) and 
he broke them with unfailing regularity every 
night. Most men would have given him up, but 
Kennedy seldom gave up people. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LENT RACES. 
Gace Rokewope did not see much of Peggy 
ONeill during the rest of the term. He had no 
other opportunity for an explanation, if, indeed, 
an explanation were needed. Perhaps he could 
have made an opportunity if he had desired one, 
but that scene in the conservatory, when he had 
spoken to Peggy of Noel Peyton, rankled in his 
mind, 

The University crew was practising on the 
river at Ely during the latter part of the term, 
before they went up to London to row their 
daily course on the Thames. A University oars- 
man has to deny himself many things while he is 
in training ; he has to suffer all sorts of discom- 
forts and hardships, and voluntarily cut himself off 
irom many pleasant indulgences. He learnsa good 
deal during these weeks of training—a lesson that 
may last him for life—not the least useful lesson, 
perhaps, to keep a brave face under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

Andrew was learning the same lesson. If he 
had thrown as much devotion and enthusiasm 
into his work as he threw into his beloved pursuit, 
he would have come out at the head of the lists. 
He was ready to submit to the most exacting 
discipline, to endure dreadful discomfort, to suffer 
the misery of aching limbs and blistered hands, to 
go out in the scantiest of garments in all sorts of 
weather—rain, blasts, and snowstorms, and bitter 
winds—and perhaps, after all, when the race came 
off for which he had been enduring all this, to 
bear the indignity of being bumped. Perhaps the 
lesson of unselfishness and patriotism, the cheerful 
acceptance of hardships, and the keeping a brave 
iront under adverse circumstances was not thrown 
away. 


The time spent in learning it may not have been 
wholly wasted 

The Lent Races came and went with the usual 
excitement and heart-burnings. There was very 
little work done that week at St. Gregory’s ; there 
was nothing talked of but “the boat,” and what it 
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was going to do. What freshman could be ex- 
pected to work when his first race was coming 
off ? 

Despite all the talk, the St. Gregory’s boat was 
bumped the first night of the races, and went 
down a place. 

Philippa and Hester Smith were on the bank, 
and saw it. Philippa could not keep away from 
the river-bank; she went every night of the 
races. 

Her indignation had cooled by this time ; she 
could never be angry with Andrew long. She 
knew that he had been wasting his time all the 
term ; that he had no right to be in the boat at all; 
that he ought to have been at his books, working 
up for the Foundation scholarship exam. which 
was coming off in a week or two. 

For all this—feeling it, as she always felt things, 
with dreadful intensity—Philippa was as eager and 
excited a spectator of the race as anyone on the 
bank. She would have run with “the boat,” as 
the men were running on the opposite side ; there 
was quite a crowd of St. Gregory’s men in their 
parti-coloured blazers running with the boat and 
shouting themselves hoarse on the tow-path. 

Philippa would have given anything to have 
been among them, and she would have shouted 
louder than the rest; they should not have lacked 
encouragement. 

“Well done, Gregory! well done! You’re 
gaining—you.’re gaining !” 

She did find herself shouting once— 
St. Gregory’s! Well done —well done!” when 
the boat made a bump the last night of the 
races. 

She could not keep her joy back ; she was as 
much elated as if she had won the race herself. 
When she saw the boat go into the bank, and the 
crew, amid the deafening cheers of the crowd, step 
out on the tow-path, with the men crowding round 
with their congratulations, and the St. Gregory's 
flag unfurled, she did the most ridiculous thing 
in the world—she burst into tears. 

Hester Smith led her away weeping ; everybody 
was too full of the race to notice her, and she had 
her weep out on the way back over Ditton fields. 
Any other girl at Newnham would have been 
dreadfully ashamed to have been seen walking 
back with her, making such a spectacle of herself ; 
but Hester knew exactly how Philippa felt. 

She had tears in her own eyes, but she did not 
shout ; she was not one of the shouting sort. 

“T always cry,” she told Philippa confidentially 
on the way back, “when I win anything. I can’t 
help crying. When I won the scholarship at the 
school I broke down altogether, and they thought 
at home I had failed. I don’t think I should cry 
if I were to fail.” 

She did not say a word about Philippa’s little 
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scene on the bank when she got buck to Newnham ; 
she would not have told for the world. She was 
a very humble friend; she could not do much for 
her ; her friendship would never be likely to be of 
any use to her in the future ; but she was true as 
steel, and did little oftices for her that went far 
to make life easier for her. She would steal into 
her room at all times of the day when Philippa 
was away at lectures and make up her fire, that it 
might be burning brightly when she came back, 
and bring her in unexpected cups of 

cocoa when she was sitting up late of 

nights working, or carry away her glove 
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would not have been seen at the boat races with . 
her in that shabby, ill-cut dress for any considera. 
tion. 

Philippa did not mind very much about the cut 
of Hester’s clothes ; her own were home-made and 
shabby enough, and she had never been used to 
uny better. They were not ill-matched, the two 
young, ardent spirits climbing the hill of difficulty 
together. 

If Philippa had not promised to take Hester to 


“She would bring her in unexpected cups of cocoa.’ 


to mend them and bring them back before they 
were missed. They were very insignificant offices, 
and no other girl at Newnham would have thought 
of them ; she was working for her Tripos all this 
time, and she could ill spare an interruption to 
her work—her trying mathematical work. 

Perhaps it was these small things that endeared 
Hester to her new friend—these and things they 
had in common that drew them together ; their 
poverty and obscure origin, their shyness and 
awkwardness, and, above all, their shabby clothes. 
There was not another girl at Newnham who 
cared to be seen with Hester Smith. When the 
students came out from lectures with her, or met 
her in the streets cf Cambridge, they did not 
they looked the other way. They 


uotice her; 


the races to see Andrew rowing in his college boat, 
she might have gone to Ditton in style, in a car- 
riage and pair, and waited in the Rectory paddock 
amid a well-dressed crowd to see the boats row 
past. Atnena had driven to the races on the last 
day, and she had taken Griselda with her. There 
were two seats vacant in the carriage, and she had 
asked Philippa and Mary Linskill. Philippa had 
refused ; she had already promised Hester, and 
another girl took her place. 

Gage Rokewode coached the St. Gregory’s boat 
on the last day ; he had come up from town to 
coach it. They could see him from Ditton, riding 
on a grey horse on the opposite bank, and they 
could hear him shouting to the crew. If he had 
not shouted to them and encouraged them u. We 
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right moment, they would not have made a bump. 
The bump was made just opposite Ditton, in full 
sight of the crowded paddock, and the cheering 
was deafening: 

The Cam is not very wide at Ditton ; one can 
see people on the opposite bank quite plainly. 
There was a good deal of cheering and enthusiasm 
in the paddock, and some of the ladies were 
waving their handkerchiefs. One lady in a dog- 
cart near where Athena’s carriage was drawn up 
was waving a coloured silk handkerchief, the 
St. Gregory’s colours. The men on the opposite 
bank gallantly responded, and the coach took off 
his hat. Athena thought he was bowing to her ; 
she was moved out of her usual calm, and had 
fluttered a dainty atom of white muslin and lace. 
But Gage took no notice ; he had not seen her ; he 
was bowing to the woman with the coloured 
scarf. 

“T wouldn’t wave that ridiculous thing, if I 
were you,” Griselda said pettishly ; “he doesn’t 
see you: he’s bowing to that creature behind.” 

Athena dropped her handkerchief and looked 
round involuntarily, and saw the “creature” that 
Griselda had scornfully indicated. A splendid 
“creature” standing up in a dog-cart a few paces 
off, with damask cheeks and sparkling eyes and a 
bewitching smile, gesticulating eagerly to the men 
on the o)posite bank and waving that coloured 
handkerchief. Everyone in the paddock was 
looking at her, but she did not seem to mind 
observation ; perhaps she was used to it. 

The arm—a fair, rounded arm—that Peggy had 
raised to wave that conspicuous rag was gleaming 
with bracelets—massive gold bracelets—and she 
had a chain of the same unusual dimensions 
about her neck, and a gold clasp at her waist. It 
was more gold jewellery than most women would 
care to display on such an occasion, and her dress 
was, if not exactly loud, striking—not precisely 
the dress for a dog-cart. Athena took all this in 
at a glance, the girl and her surroundings. She 
was not alone; Peggy was too discreet to be seen 
Phoebe sat behind, with an 
undergraduate with a big cigar in his mouth, A 
man in a Newmarket coat was driving, and a 
group of men were round the carriage. 

Athena remembered having seen the girl before 
at various places where men were collected to- 
gether: at football matches and college concerts 
and balls, and debates at the Union ; but always 
with men about her. 

She recollected then, all at once, that she had 
always seen this girl at the Union listening to the 
debates on the nights that Gage was speaking. 
Athena only went on these nights, and the girl 
had always been there. 

She did not take any more interest in the races, 
and her carriage was the first to leave the paddock. 


in public alone. 
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They drove back rather slowly ; one of the horses 
had got kicked in the paddock, and the driver 
favoured him on the rough road. The dog-cart 
with the two girls and the undergraduates they 
had seen in the paddock passed them on the way. 
The girls had changed places; the elder sister 
was in front, and the girl who had waved the 
handkerchief was sitting behind, and Gage Roke- 
wode was riding beside her. He had crossed the 
river lower down at the horse-grind, and was 
riding back with her. 

Athena did not speak all the way back to 
Newnham. The noise of the cheering on the 
bank had given her a headache. Griselda went 
up with her to her room, and took off her things, 
and made her lie down, and dabbed some ecu de 
Cologne on her head. 

“T would not think about him, dear,” she said ; 
she could not keep silence any longer. “A man 
who could throw himself away upon such a 
‘creature’ is not worth a thought !” 

“Hush!” Athena said faintly. She was so 
spent and crushed, she only wanted to lie there 
and be still ; she did not want the eau de Cologne 
or Griselda’s indignant sympathy. “Hush! Gage 
has a right to please himself ; he is not bound to 
me by any tie. He is free to choose where he 
will. He is not untrue to me—he was never 
bound to me—he is untrue to himself.” 

She turned her face to the pillow and moaned ; 
she could not help moaning. 

“Tf he had only chosen worthily, I could 
have borne it,” she said presently ; “but that 
woman——” 

Griselda bending over her, putting away her 
hair from her forehead with a soft, soothing touch, 
felt her shiver. 

“A man who could be led away by such a 
woman does not deserve pity. If you had any 
spirit, Thena, you would despise him.” 

Athena moaned, 

“It is not that she has led him away,” she said 
in that faint voice that was so unusual to her ; 
“she is beautiful enough to lead any man away ; 
it is that she does not love him—as —as——” 

She did not finish the sentence, but the colour 
flushed up under ber white skin, and she buried 
her hot face in the pillow. 

“ As you have loved him,” Griselda said, finish- 
ing the sentence. “ No, dear; he is not likely to 
meet with another woman capable of loving and 
suffering for love’s sake. A man only meets with 
such love once in a lifetime, and he generally lets 
it go. He does not find out its value until he has 
lost it. This woman would not give up one mo- 
ments pleasure, she would not endure one mo- 
ment’s pain, for his sake—but I don’t think she 
is deceiving him. He has only himself to blame.” 

Athena, in that swift glance she had cauglit of 
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Gage Rokewode’s face as he rode beside the dog- 
cart talking to Peggy, had made a discovery. She 
could understand now why he had given up his 
ambitions ; what it was that had come between 
them. He had drifted from her; nothing could 
give him back to her. If he had been dead, he 
could not have been farther away. But it was not 
death that had come between them—Love will 
conquer death—it is life, not death, that widens 
the gulf, that takes our beloved from us—not 
the grave. 

Gage Rokewode had gone back to Twyford 
Place with Peggy O’Neill to tea. 

Twyford Place is a suburb of Cambridge—a 
showy, unsubstantial suburb, where the advantages 
of the neighbourhood of a University town can 
be enjoyed with immunity from the local taxation. 
The freedom from the buraen that presses on 
other quarters of the town, and the smart, pre- 
tentious villas that had lately sprung up, had 
made Twyford Place attractive in the eyes of 
people who desired to make a great show on 
a slender income. 


Several men had come up to tea on the day of 


the boat race, Andrew among the rest; it was 
Mrs. O'Neill's “at home” day, and he had come 
up to be congratulated. 

What is the use of winning a race if one does 
not receive the reward? Andrew desired no 
higher reward than an approving glance from 
Peggy’s bright eyes. 

She detached herself from a group of 
around her to congratulate Andrew. 

“You did splendidly,” she said ; “if it hadn't 
been for you, they wouldn’t have made the 
bump.” 

Andrew blushed in his ridiculous way—he 
had not got over the habit of blushing—but he 
did not tell her that the credit was due to her; 
that he had seen her in Ditton, when the boats 
went up, and that he had put out all his strength 
to make the bump under her very eyes. Neither 
did he tell her that he had worn that bit of blue 
ribbon she had given him, over his heart, beneath 
his zephyr. He could not wear it on his sleeve, 
that article of attire having disappeared from the 
racing outfit of a Lent boatman. 

Peggy chose to make a great fuss with Andrew, 
to make him the lion of the afternoon. She had 
her own reasons for making a fuss with him; she 
was angry with Rokewode. He had not treated her 
well lately; he had kept away, and now that he 
had come back she wanted to show him that she 
had not missed him, that she could get on very 
well without him. She had a way of taking 
people up and letting them down, to serve her own 
ends ; she made no disguise about it. She never 
considered the feelings of others. She threw the 
spell of her beauty and her wit over her youthful 


men 
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admirers, and gave them a sréile, or a sigh, as it 
happened, now and then, and the simple fellows 
hovered about her like moths around a candle. 

What did it matter to her if they were singed, 
so long as she was unhurt ? 

Rokewode chose to take offence at the prefer. 
ence she so openly showed for Andrew, and went 
away early in a rage. 

Peggy was more sprightly than ever after he 
had gone. She exhibited no external signs of 
grief for his hurried departure. If 
chose to take himself off in a rage, he was quite 
welcome to: there were plenty of others ready to 
step into his shoes, Andrew among them. She 
knew what was due to herself. She took her seat 
gaily at the tea-table, and poured out cups of tea 
for her admirers ; it was while she was pouring 
out the tea into fragile little blue and white china 
cups that she made a discovery. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, setting the 
silver teapot down with a clatter in the midst of 
the cups and saucers, and jumping up from the 
table, “ I’ve lost my bracelet !” 

“Not one of your gold bracelets!” 
cried, jumping up, too; “not the cable!” 

She had missed one of the big twists of gold 
from the arm that Peggy had extended. 

“ Ves, the cable— my dear, lovely gold cable! I 
wouldn't have lost it for the world !” 

“Where did you lose it?” everybody asked ina 
breath. 

“ Oh, there is only one place where I could have 
lost it—in that horrible Ditton paddock, when I 
was waving that wretched handkerchief. If it 
hadn’t been for that bump of yours, I shouldn't 
have lost it,” she said to Andrew, with a pout—a 
pout is not becoming to most women, but it was 
becoming to Peggy. 

“T’m very sorry,” Andrew said, meekly; “we 
would have made the bump at the other corner if 
we’d known it.” 

“You don’t know what a darling bracelet it is, 
or you wouldn’t wonder at my being angry,” she 
said, still pouting. “As you are the cause of my 
losing it, the least you can do is to look for it.” 

Andrew offered to go off to Ditton at once and 
look for it. He had not the least idea where to 
look, and the dusk had fallen, but he was willing 
to spend the night in the wet fields to please 
Peggy. 

She reminded him of his offer to look for the 
bracelet when he went away. “If you get up 
early, and look about the paddock before anyone 
is’ stirring, you will be sure to find it,” she said 
cheerfully. “ You saw where the carriage was 
drawn up: it would net be far from there. I 


her lover 


Phoebe 


changed seats there, and did not get out after, so 
it can’t be far off. 
know how [| love it.” 


You must find it; you don't 
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“She took her seat gaily at the tea-table./’—p. 386. 


Andrew promised he would do his best. 

“Mind you don’t come back without it,” she 
called after him ; and the silly fellow registered a 
vow that—well, not that he would find it or die, 
but that he would find it or buy another. 

He did not find it, though he was at Ditton 

As early as the college 
gates were open he started on the fruitless errand : 
he did not leave a corner of the paddock unvisited. 


soon alter day! reak. 


It was a wet, misty February morning, and he got 
wet through, and covered with mud, stumping 


, 
the soft gro 


und, and searching amid the dank 
grass and weeds 

He met Philippa as he was coming back in a 
miserable plight, but he did not tell her where he 
had been. She flew at him as if she had not seen 
him before that term, and would have hugged him 
in the street if he had given her the smallest 
enco gement 


“Oh, Drury, I am so glad!” she said, seizing 





both his reluctant hands. “I saw you make the 
bump; it was splendid! I never was so proud in 
my life. I wrote mother all about it when I got 
hack, and I’m going to send her a photograph.” 

Andrew got his hands away as quickly as he 
could: he was cold and tired and wet through, and 
he wanted his breakfast. 

“Oh, are you!” he said coolly. “I’m in a 
hurry ; I can’t wait now.” And then an idea struck 
him. “Oh, by the way,” he said awkwardly, 
“vou offered to help me out with the money for 
those boating things, Pippa ; they ’ve cost an awful 
lot, and I can’t go down without paying for them ; 
the fellows want the money.” 

“Of course they want the money ; you could 
have had it before if you’d told me how niuch 
they came to. Have you got the bill, Drury ?” 

“I’ve got it somewhere. It’s something over 
seven pounds. I think eight pounds will do.” 

“Eight pounds! You told me they wouldn't 
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come to more than three,” Philippa exclaimed, 
turning quite pale. 

“Oh, that was only for the boating togs. I’ve 
had to get other things. I hadn’t adress suit. I 
couldn’t go anywhere without one. Everyone in 
the boat has a dress suit. The crew always wear 
evening things at concerts, smoking concerts, and 
when they dine in each other’s rooms. I shouldn’t 
have had ’em if I could have helped it, Pippa.” 

Philippa had not the heart to find fault with him. 
Of course he must have things like othermen. It 
was not fair to send him up to college and expose 
him to humiliations and shifts. Whoever went 
without, he must have what was necessary, she 
told herself, what was indispensable—and a dress 
suit was indispensable. 

“You shall have the money, Drury,” she said 
with a sigh. She could not help sighing; she would 
have to go without a new gown next term—May 
term, when Cambridge would be at its gayest—she 
would have to wear her dowdy old frock and be 
snubbed by everybody. 

“ When can I have it ?” he asked eagerly. 

“You can have it this afternoon, if you will 
meet me in the University library at two o'clock. 
You will set to work now, Drury, now that the 
boating is over, and there is nothing to take you 
away? You will begin in earnest now, dear ; you 
haven’t much time before the examination—not a 
minute to spare ; you won’t let anything interfere 
with it?” 

She spoke with humble entreaty in her voice that 
ought to have touched him, and the tears were in 
her foolish eyes. 

“ Of course I shan’t let anything interfere with 
it,” he said impatiently. He hated to be reminded 
that he was neglecting his work, letting his chances 
slip. He did not see that she had any cause for 
anxiety ; he rather resented her anxiety. 

“There'll be the Scissor-Grinders’, if I miss the 
scholarship. There are a lot of fellows in for the 
scholarship, but I shall have a good * look in’ for 
the Scissor-Grinders’,” he said hopefully. 


Philippa was as good as her word ; she was at 
the University library a quarter of an hour before 
her time. The library is closed to Newnham 
students, unless accompanied by a Master of Arts, 
after two o’clock, so she could not have been a 
quarter of an hour behind it. Andrew came in as 
the clock was striking, and she took him behind 
one of the big bookcases, and gave him the money. 
She counted it out into his hand : eight sovereigns. 
Perhaps he would have thanked her for them, but 
she made such a noise—at least, the gold coins made 
a noise, chinking against each other—that he put 
them into his pocket hastily and hurried away ; he 
was so afraid anyone should hear them. 

“You needn’t dole ‘em out like that, as if it 
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were a charity,” he said, somewhat ungraciously, ag 
he dropped Philippa’s gold pieces loosely into his 
pocket and turned away. 

They did not stay in his pocket long. He had 
discovered a gold bracelet exactly the pattern of 
the one Peggy had lost at Ditton, at a jeweller’s 
shop in Market Street, and the jeweller had offered 
to let him have it for eight guineas for cash. 

There was a padlock, a dear little gold padlock, 
attached to the bracelet, and the foolish fellow 
locked it on Peggy’s arm when he carried it up to 
Twyford Place an hour later, locked it, and took 
away the key. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


ANDREW had no excuse for neglecting his work 
during those last weeks of term. The examina- 
tion for the Foundation scholarship took place at 
the end of the term. It would mean sixty pounds 
a year and rooms for the rest of his course. It 
was worth trying for. Kennedy was more anxious 
about his winning it than Andrew was himself; 
he had not much faith in the City Companies’ 
scholarships: he had never known anyone get 
them who had not influence with the trustees, 
unless it were the scholarships that were thrown 
open to public competition. In these Andrew 
would have no chance; only scholars who had 
come up with exhibitions from public schools 
would have, as he termed it, “a look in.” 

Kennedy looked after him as well as he could— 
as well as Andrew would let him. He got him 
out of bed in the morning, and came in two or 
three times a day to see how he was getting on, 
and kept an eye on him after Hall. He could not 
do more for him. It was the old story of leading 
the horse to the water to drink. Andrew had no 
excuse for not drinking of that fountain of 
Knowledge that is bubbling up perennially in 
Cambridge. 

There were distractions outside St. Gregorys 
that lured him from his books. Peggy O’Neill 
was always using her wiles to draw him away 
from his work; sending him little notes, as she 
used to send them to Rokewode, arranging meet- 
ings. It was nothing to her that he was losing 
his chance in life, letting the opportunity slip by. 
Rokewode had gone up to London with the crew 
of the Cambridge Eight ; he would not be back 
again until next term, and she wanted to be 
amused, to make the time that hung so heavily 
on her hands while he was away pass quickly ; so 
she amused herself with Andrew. 

The silly fellow was willing enough to throw up 
his books and dance attendance upon Peggy. He 
was ready to throw all his chances to the wind to 
spend an hour in her fascinating society. He was 
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not of that high strain that is stimulated to effort 
by love. He wasted his time when he ought to 
have been working for that Foundation scholar- 
ship in writing sonnets to Peggy’s beaux yeux. 

She stuck the boy’s silly verses in her album 
and showed them to her other admirers. She 
had no scruples about displaying her trophies, the 


costly spoils she had wrested from foolish 
undergraduates. 

She wore them round her neck, on her 
wrists; she was very fond of jingling them. 
Andrew’s bracelet that he had locked upon 
her arm jingled there with the rest. The 
bracelet she had lost at Ditton had been 
found and brought back to her—she had 
left it in the dog-cart- but she did not return 
to the foolish undergraduate the trinket he had 
given her in its place. 

But this was the least part of the price that 
Andrew had to pay for the privilege of wasting 
his time and opportunities in Peggy O’Neill’s 
distracting society. The Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race was coming off at the end of the term. 

When all the men had gone down, there were 
none of her admirers left to offer her an escort, or 
send her tickets for the best places on the river, 
to witness the great event of the year. She had 
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hoped until the last that Rokewode would have 
sent her tickets, would have begged her to come 
up to town and encourage him with her presence, 
but he made no sign. He was sulky and offended ; 
he did not care whether she came or not. He 
was offering her the greatest indignity a lover 
could offer his mistress—indifference. 

Peggy fretted and pouted for a week, and 
then her grief took the form of anger. She 
determined to show her reluctant suitor 
that she was not pining for him by any 
means ; that she had consoled herself. 


“ Kennedy looked after him as well as he could.”—p. 388 


“T suppose everybody ’s going up to London to 
see the boat race but me,” she said with a sigh, 
when Andrew came to make his adieux the day 
before he went down. “Cambridge will be quite 
empty, and I shall be here alone.” 

She spoke in a tone of despondency, as if 
Cambridge were a_howling wilderness during 
the vacation. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t go up to town 
and see it,” Andrew said gallantly. “If—if I 
were not going down to-morrow, I’d ask Mrs. 
O'Neill to trust you with me—you and your 
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sister—and Id get tickets for the bridge. I know 
a lot of fellows who have got tickets for the 
bridge.” 

Pezgy sighed. 

“ Must you go down to-morrow ?” she murmured 
in her softest voice, in her most engaging manner. 

“There is no must in the case, if you ask me to 
stay,” Andrew said impetuously. 

He did not think what he was saying—he never 
did think when Peggy was looking at him in that 
dreadfully fascinating way. He forgot all about 
“the poor things” at Meldreth, and how his 
mother would have to pinch and save to pay for 
that whim of Peggy’s. 

Before he left Twyford Place he had promised 
to stay up a week longer to take Peggy and her 
sister up to town on the day of the boat race, and 
to get tickets for Barnes Bridge or some equally 
favoured spot. All the men who had got tickets 
had gone down ; and if he wanted them he would 
have to buy them. 

Andrew never cursed his poverty so devoutly 
as during those anxious days when he wandered 
about Cambridge, turning over in his mind the 
question of ways and means. He had often 
turned it over before, but it had never been so 
urgent, so pressing as now. He could not write 
to Philippa and ask her ; he knew she had already 
anticipated the little balance that remained over 
her term’s expenses, and it would be no use 
asking his mother. She had sent him a postal 
note for a pound—only a pound—to pay his fare 
back to Meldreth and to fee the college servants. 
It was as much as he could do witha pound. He 
would not have sixpence left to pay the “bus at 
the end of the journey. 

And he had promised to take Peggy to the 
beat race ! 

There was but one thing to be done—to pawn 
his watch and chain, and his new dress suit if 
necessary. It was an old-fashioned gold watch 
that had been his father’s, and the chain was thin 
and worn; the pawnbroker would advance very 
little upon it. There was nothing to be done but 
to add the dress suit. He made it up into a 
bundle and stole out of the college gate with it 
under his gown when the dusk had fallen. He 
had to write to his mother, and make an excuse 
for not coming back on the day appointed. He 
was stopping for the examination, he told her. 

Philippa did not put much faith in this excuse ; 
she knew something about college examinations, 
and did not believe that they were prolonged till 
the end of the month. She knew exactly what 
he was staying for—she was as much interested 
in the boat race as Andrew ; she would have stayed 
for it herself if she had been in his place—and she 
held her peace. 

“ He will come back on Saturday, mother,” she 
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said confidently, when his letter of exeuses ar- 
rived ; “he is sure to come back on Saturday.” 

Philippa was a true prophet. Andrew turned 
up by the last train on the night of the boat race, 
His mother waited up for him until the last train 
was in, and flew to the door when she heard his 
footstep on the gravel outside. “ My darling! 
My darling!” was all she could say ; she had not 
a word of reproof for him. 

Andrew behaved like a bear all through that 
Easter vacation. He was sulky and ill-tempered, 
and chose, for some reason, to consider himself 
ill-used. He had a quarrel with Providence, and 
he vented his resentment on the poor things at 
the small house at Meldreth. He had lost the 
scholarship ; it had been given to a man who had 
been working night and day for it all through the 
term; he had run into debt—there was quite a 
sheaf of bills stuffed inside a drawer in his writing- 
table at St. Gregory’s, and he had parted company 
—for a time, at least—with his gold watch and 
his dress suit. 

He had left his watch behind at the watch- 
maker’s, he explained, when its absence was re- 
marked ; it was always getting out of order ; he 
said nothing about the bills in the table-drawer. 
His mother wept in secret at the loss of the 
Foundation scholarship she had counted upon, 
but she did not utter a single word of reproach ; 
she was sure that her boy had deserved it, but 
he had not been fairly treated. It was everybody's 
fault but Andrew’s. She did not at all know how 
she should raise the money to send him up another 


term unless he got help from somewhere. There 
were the City Companies’ exhibitions coming off 
in a few weeks ; he had applied for several—the 


if he got this 
and he had as good a chance as the rest—there 
would be no further cause for anxiety. 

Andrew did not trouble himself about the ways 
and he thought the money would be 
found somehow. It had always been forthcoming 
hitherto ; it did not matter very much to him 
how it was raised. He seemed to have slipped 
out of touch with the old home interests ; they 
no longer affected him as they used. Something 
had come between him and them ; they no longer 
oceupied the first place in his heart. 

He contrasted his lot with the lot of other 
men—more fortunate men—who spent the Easter 
at Rome or in Paris, or went down to country 
houses where there plenty of riding and 
hunting and fishing. He grumbled at Providence, 
and cursed his luck at having to come back to a 
dull house in a country town and be shut up the 
whole of the vacation with a querulous, complain- 
ing old woman and a couple of sulky girls. 

He had more to complain of before the vacation 
was over. 
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A thick letter arrived for Mrs. Clay one morning 
from the tutor at St. Gregory’s, enclosing the 
college account for the previous term and a bill 
that had been sent to him by a Cambridge trades- 
man. There is a very wholesome rule with regard 
to debts contracted by undergraduates ; if they 
exceed five pounds, and are unpaid at the end of 
the term, they are sent to the college tutor. The 
bill enclosed was from a Cambridge tailor, and 
it amounted to eight pounds. 

“What is this, Andrew?” Mrs. Clay asked 
faintly, with the colour dropping out of her thin 
face, as she put the paper into his hands. “I did 
not know you owed any bills . 

Andrew flushed scarlet, and crumpled the paper 
up in his hands. “Oh, it is a mistake,” he said ; 
“those fellows are always naking mistakes.” 

“T hope so !” his mother said witha sigh ; “I did 
not believe that you could have been so thought- 
less, so extravagant as to have a dress suit and 
those boating things. It would be different if we 
were richer. If I were richer, if I had only got the 
money, dear, you should have everything ; you 
should not have to ask for it. I donot grudge you 
it now, Heaven knows !—only—only—we haven't 
got the money to pay for it.” 

The widow broke down into a fit of sobbing ; she 
could not keep her tears back, and she clung about 
his neck ; she could not bear to see that cloud on 
her boy’s face. 

“Oh, my darling ; it is harder for me than for 
you!” she sobbed. “There is nothing I would 
deny you, if I had the means ; I don’t mind putting 
up with anything if I can only keep you at college 
--but you must do your best—you must work, 
Drury—for my sake—you must not lose your 
chance.” 

“Of course I'll work, mother,” he said, releasing 
himself from her clinging arms, and escaping from 
the sound of her querulous voice. He hated a scene. 

The tears relief to the widow’s over- 
wrought feelings. The college bill amounted to 
nearly double the amount she had anticipated. 
There boating breakfasts and halls and 
luncheons, and many other items that had not 
appeared in the former bill. It was a quite 
reasonable college bill: there was not asingle item 
to complain of in it, but the sight of the sum total 
broke the poor woman down. The fault was hers, 
not his, she told herself. She had put him in a 
false position. 

She had no business to send her boy to college 
if she had not the means to pay for it. 

Philippa heard about the bill for the dress suit 
and the boating things. 
take,” she said to her mother. 
people are very careless. 
Zo back.” 

She did not wait till she went back ; she wrote to 
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the tailor at once, and got an answer from him by 
the next post. The bill for which she had given 
Andrew the money had not been paid. 

“ What is this, Drury !” she said, going into the 
room where he was smoking—he smoked a great 
deal during the vacation ; he made the small stuffy 
house smell like a tavern—laying the open letter 
before him. 

It was no use making excuses; besides, Philippa 
would not have believed him, if he had. 

“T wanted the money for something else,” he 
said sulkily ; “ when a fellow is kept so infernally 
short, he has to do what he can. 1 was obliged to 
have the money, Phil, I couldn’t do without it. 
You don’t know what it is to be in a strait.” 

“You should have told me you wanted it for 
something else ; you shouldn’t have deceived me, 
Drury,” Philippa said sternly, looking {hrough the 
selfish, sulky fellow with her keen, cleat eyes. “It 
wasn’t worth while to deceive me.” 

“Oh, hang it! Wait until you are hard pressed. 
You don’t know what it is ; you don’t know anything 
about it; how should you? If you knew the 
humiliations that I have to suffer and the mean- 
nesses and shifts I have to practise, you wouldn't 
wonder, Pippa! You’d understand when a fellow 
is desperate, he can’t do as he would ; you ’d make 
an allowance—-—” 

“T think I understand, Drury,” Philippa said, 
softly, her eyes filling ; “I think I know. But it 
mustn’t happen again, dear. I’ll make it all right 
when I go back; but we won’t say a word to 
mother—poor mother ! she has as much as she can 
bear—and you won't let it happen again, Drury ¢” 

“ Of course I won't let it happen again !” 

There was nothing more said about that wretched 
bill, and when Philippa got back to Newnham she 
had an interview with Miss Girdlestone, and 
obtained an advance of her scholarship money, 
which, she explained, was required for an urgent 
purpose. She did not tell Miss Girdlestone the 
purpose, or the advance might not have been 
forthcoming. She saw Andrew the same night, 
and gave him the amount required, begging 
him to pay the bill without further delay. 

He promised readily enough. He was so eager to 
get the money ; he was at his wits’ ends what to 
do without his dress suit and his watch. There 
was an invitation on his table from Twyford Place 
to a musicale for that very night ; he would not 
have missed it for the world, and he could not 
go without that dress suit. 

He used the money—Philippa’s money—unwill- 
ingly: he was obliged to use it. He thought, if 
things came to the worst, he could put the things 
back and raise money upon them again ; meanwhile, 
during May week, he could not get on a single day 
without those dress clothes. 

(To be concluded.) 
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‘*Awake, thou that Sleepest.”’ 


** Awake, thou that sleepest, 









t.”—EPH. v, 4. 
Music by C. Lex Wi.xtams, Mus B. 


(Organist of Gloucester Cathedral.) 


and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee ligh 





Words _— J. Francis WALLER, LL.D.* 
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2. From Death’s dark slumber w ake thee ; 3. Oh ! let thy light enlighten 


Behold, the “ Day-star” bright 
Shines on thy heart to make thee 
Alive in Christ, thy Light. 

O Light, Thy light that givest 
To all that look to Thee, 
Thou art the Life that livest 

Through all eternity. 










Our darkness, Christ, we pray ; 
Wake us from sleep, and brighten 
Our night, and make it day. 
Thou Life, in Thee still living, 
O Christ, in mercy save 
All those, in Thee believing, 
From death beyond the grave. 











Christian hymn well known at the time. 


* The Greek from which these words are a translation seems to be rhythmical, and was probably take on from some 
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“OUR IRISH FRIENDS.” 


——_+2— 














NEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD (GENERAL VIEW) 


HOUGH their faith differs 
widely from millions 
around them; and 
though their quiet mode 
of life is distmet from 
the genius and temper 
of the land they live 
in, for twelve-score 





years our Irish Friends 
have impressed their mark on the Green Isle. 
An ex-soldier under Cromwell, William Edmund- 
son, was the “first of the people called Quakers 
in Ireland.” At the request of his brother, a 
soldier quartered in that country, he visited it, 
and settled ultimately at Lurgan, where the first 
Friends’ meeting was established. The «carly 
years were troublous, but with the visitations of 
Frances Howgill and Edward Burrough, Thomas 
Loe (the convineer of Penn), Thomas Story, and 
many another. the Irish Friends became a settled 
community, and though their numbers are pro- 
portionately fewer than in England, their con- 
stancy in suffering, in times of trial such as the 
mimic rebellions ; their endeavours to act up to 
their belief ; their kindly care for one another; 
and their admittedly admirable and orderly lives 
have led to the high esteem in which, allowing 
lor occasional peculiarity, these Friends in Ireland 
are held. Only in small communities, with two 
exceptions, many of them comparatively poor, 
they have yet been able to build up a small 
church, to establish schools, to aid in many of 





the organisations for the benefit of others. In 
educational matters they have been in advance of 
their country ; temperance has had its special 
attraction for them: and their aim has been to 








J. G. RICHARDSON. 
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set the example of lives that had their holiness 
marked in the common acts of daily duty. 

The Irish Quakers are found in only a small 
part of Ireland. In Ulster nearly two-fifths of 
the whole number reside, and in Dublin one-half 
of the remainder live. Isolated gatherings are 
found in parts of the south—Cork showing still 
a large and flourishing congregation ; but the 
west of Ireland has few Friends, and the total 
number of members of the body in that land does 
not reach 3,000. Yet their Yearly Meeting has 
gathered in Dublin for many a generation; the 
body sustains four large boarding-schools at Lis- 
burn, Waterford, Mountmellick, and Brookfield : 
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built up a fortune on flax-spinning, and have jn 
Bessbrook set a noble example of how to treat 
workpeople ; in Belfast their tendency has been to 
commercial pursuits ; in the inland parts the corn- 
mill and the farm have claimed them ; in Dublin 
many of the great “stores” now carried on by 
limited companies have had Friendly beginnings ; 
and special manufactures and branches of com. 
merce have in Clare and Clonmel, Wexford and 
Waterford, and Lurgan and Lisburn been asso- 
ciated with Quakerism. In nearly every Irish 
centre the Friend has become a inarked feature. 
His faith distinguished him ; his method of dress, 
of speech, and of life differentiated him ; and his 
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and forty “recorded ministers ” include many 
whose eloquence is known in words and work. 
The Irish meetings have been greatly robbed by 
the emigration of the last half-century ; and the 
decrease that they have known has been con- 
current with that of the decrease in the general 
population ; yet the small gatherings have life, 
interest, and character; and with the preser- 
vation of their own faith there has 
marked a respect for that of others, and such 
endeavours for their good—moral and physical, 
especially in times of famine—that the Irish 
Quakers have had influence beyond their denomi- 
nation. A good Quaker at Cork, pained at the 
intemperance he saw, in time so affected Father 
Mathew that that apostle of temperance changed 
for a time the political state of Ireland by his 
moral reforms. 

In Dublin and in Ulster many Friends are 
traders and manufacturers ; the Richardsons have 


been so 





just as 
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education and training kept him to some extent 
“among his own people.” One reason for this 
has been the fact that there has not been any 
great increase of the body in Ireland by “con- 
vincement from outside” its own members ; and 
another is the continuance of families in the par- 
ticular trades for generations. Thus in some of 
the “townlands” in Tyrone and Armagh, there 
are farms occupied for generations of Quakers, 
linen factories have been in Ulster 
successively worked from Friend to Friend fora 
century; and as great retail stores in the three 
chief cities in the Green Isle were established and 
have been continued by members of the same faith. 

In those country parts in which so many of the 
Irish Quaker meetings are held there is more 
prevalence of the peculiar garb and _ peculiar 
speech than there is in England. There are 
country towns where in market and fair the 
ancient poke-bonnet of the Quakeress is seen, or 

















the collarless coat is frequently found ; in shops, 
at times, your ear is pleased like Evangeline’s 
“with the ‘thee’ and the ‘thou’ of the Quakers,” 
and at times in public places it sounds oddly 
pleasant to hear names of persons expressed 
without the prefix or affix. The meeting-houses 
of the Friends in Ireland are usually neat erec- 
tions, and generally with the little graveyard in 
the rear. A few tombstones are found on later 
graves, a thick swathe of greenest grass covers the 
graveyard, and unutterable quiet lingers around. 
Enter the little meeting-house ; there are vacant 
seats on the clean white forms; there is a raised 
platform at the farther end of the room known as 
“the minister’s gallery.” In meeting-time, two 
or three Friends, usually aged, are seated there, 
the men wearing their hats, except when they may 
rise to speak, or when the whole congregation 
rises at a prayer. Some accustomed to music and 
stately ritual would find the a bare 
one, and its quiet in contrast with the lively 
spirits of the Irish race. It served to build up 


“ service” 


the Quaker faith in the Green Isle, and it has 
furnished for two centuries examples of earnest 
Christians whose life has been beyond reproach, 
and whose holiday from farm or factory has been 
the visit to Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

Undoubtedly, Irish Quakerism is fostered and 
supported by 


its public schools. These have 
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already been named: they provide boarding- 
school accommodation for about 230 children ; that 
at Lisburn dates back to 1794; that at Mount- 
mellick (for girls) to 1785; the Newtown School 
at Waterford to 1798 ; and the Brookfield School, 
near Moira, to 1838. Three of these schools 
have thus for about a century contributed to that 
guarded education which has done so much for 
the Society of Friends. The fourth school was 
begun more especially for the children of de- 
scendants of Friends and others not in member- 
ship. In 1835 a farm was bought, and in the 
year following Brookfield School was begun. “The 
family at Brookfield,” as the school is collec- 
tively called, has hard work: “outdoor labour is 
combined with the literary work.” The girls 
assist in milking and household duties ; the boys 
have two hours daily in industrial occupations ; 
and in many respects this is a model school for 
an agricultural district which is not wealthy. It 
is needful that all the aid that schools can give 
it should be given to Quakerism in Ireland, for 
it cannot of late be called an increasing faith ; 
one schism rent it, “marrying out” under olden 
rules robbed it of many members, emigration has 
thinned it, and around it are those whom it may 
benefit but rarely convert. It is still, however, 
one of the witnessing churches of Ireland and 
certainly not the least interesting. 
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Sarah, and remain up- 
stairs for the after- 
noon ‘ 

When the deacon’s 
wife had said the 
words she closed her 
lips tightly, and settled 
herself in an uncom- 
promising attitude in 
the straight-backed wooden chair which was her 
own favourite resting-place. 

The young person addressed took up the cum- 
bersome task she was engaged upon, gathered to- 
gether scissors, cotton, and the other et ceteras 
of her labour, and retreated silently from the 
apartment. She was a dull, not to say sullen- 
looking, girl of some seventeen years, with small 
grace of face or form to recommend her to notice, 
insignificant in stature, and dressed without the 
least attention to ornament, or to anything more 
than that absolute need for wearing a gown which 














is usually the last thing a girl in her teens thinks 
of when she dons her pretty attire. 

But, once outside that closed door, Sarah 
Sylvester underwent a sudden transformation. 
The sullen look vanished from her face, she 
became in a moment, alert and animated ; as, 
with noiseless footsteps, she went rapidly up 
the bare wooden staircase, it was easy to see 
that she regarded her dismissal as an escape. 

Unquestionably Aunt Dorcas had some puni- 
tive intent when she said, as she often did, “ You 
can take your work up-stairs.” The girl was a 
cross to her, a trial to be borne with : it was one 
of the mysterious dispensations of Providence 
—spoken of with outward respect, and chafed 
under inwardly—-that, when Deacon Sylvester 
and Dorcas his wife had brought up their own 
children and settled them creditably in life, 
this orphan niece should be thrust upon them 
as a care. They had looked forward to an old 
age spent in one another’s sole company, and the 
derangement of their plans occasioned by the 
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demise of the deacon’s only brother was very 
unfavourably received. 

But there was no help for it. Reuben Sylvester 
was dead, his wife had pre-deceased him ; there was 
nowhere else for the orphan Sarah to go than to 
her Uncle Simeon’s, this uncle being a hard- 
working tradesman in the manufacturing town of 
Parchester, and a deacon of the Congregational 
Church there. 

Sarah was sixteen years old when she became 
an inmate of her uncle’s house ; at first, in spite 
of prejudice and unwillingness, her almost unnatu- 
and her some sort of 
grudging approval from her relatives. If the de- 
pendent niece must be received, it was well, surely, 
that she had been brought up by parents who still 
acted upon the now almost extinct principle that 
children should be seen and not heard. But, by 
degrees, the deacon and his wife—especially the 
wife—were led to doubt whether Sarah’s silence, in 
truth, stood for submission. 

There were not wanting signs—-which could not 
long escape the vigilant eyes of Aunt Dorcas—that, 
beneath the quiet exterior, the girl had a will of 
her own. 

The shadow of Mrs. Sylvester’s displeasure fell 
very lightly upon her husband’s niece. Solitude 
in itself was a boon to be thankful for, and the 
value of solitude was greatly increased when 
Sarah found a box of neglected and forgotten 
books amongst the lumber which half-filled the 
dusky low-roofed chamber. 

What treasures that box by degrees revealed to 
the curious hands and eyes which brought them 
into the daylight once more! There was a store 
of old magazines, with a story—a real, wonderful, 
exciting story —running through their worn pages ; 
there were travel—antiquated books, 
certainly, which the deacon’s father had bought 
in his early youth, but, still, books full of the 
strange life and customs of other lands; there 
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were even some odd volumes of Shakespeare, 
and the works of one or two other poets, 
banished in some far-off day from the select 


shelves down-stairs, and left till they were utterly 
forgotten amongst the rubbish in the attic. 

Sarah could hardly believe in her good fortune, 
but she was obliged to be cautious in the use 
of it. To finish her allotted task as rapidly as 
possible, and then to spend the precious time 
remaining in a hasty perusal of as many printed 
pages as could be compressed into the all too 
brief half-hour, which was sure to be sharply 
ended at the most interesting moment by a 
sudden call from below, was the only course 
open to her 

Slight as the resource was, it enabled the girl to 
bear her else almost unendurable life. The desires 
of the growing mind, of the strong passionzte 
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heart, dwelling unsuspected beneath a quiet ex. 
terior, were a little slaked by reading. 

His position in the diaconate of the Independent 
Chapel had its painful side for Simeon Sylvester, 
True, he was elected to the office, but his name 
was lowest on the list, and when any change 
came even that place was maintained with diff. 
culty. Somehow he had never got on, in business 
or otherwise, so well as his friends and fellow- 
officials—do what he would, he remained poor 
and struggling—and when his brother-deacons 
opened their purses to contribute handsomely to 
this or the other good cause, Deacon Sylvester 
was always painfully conscious of the smallness 
of his own subscription. 

There had been trouble, too—trouble hushed 
up and never hinted at—-with one of the young 
Sylvesters ; and that hidden grief had helped, 
more than all else, to plant the many wrinkles 
round Mrs. Sylvester's eyes, and to give that 
extra sharpness to her voice. 

But of all thisSarah was practically unconscious; 
she read, indeed, of an exalting and elevating 
piety; her young soul quivered vaguely in response 
to strange profound thrills of religious aspiration 
and emotion, but she came back always to the 
same ground. 

There was the minister, to be sure ; he wasa 
learned man, having a reputation for scholarship 
beyond his native Parchester ; but the minister 
delighted above all things in knotty arguments 
and abstruse points of doctrine. He had long ago 
forgotten what it was to be young, and was of far 
too unsympathetic a type to have the faintest 
conception of the spiritual needs of a youtbful 
and intensely feminine nature. 

The few young people at Mount Street Chapel 
did not take very kindly to the deacon’s niece; 
they thought her “stand-offish” and “set up,’ 
mistaking her reserve for pride, and being quite 
willing to exclude her from their own little coterie 
when there was a tea-party or a sewing-meeting. 

So things went on till the old minister died, 
and the interregnum which was afterwards 80 
much talked of set in at Mount Street. 

There had been no difficulty in many previous 
years when death or a perhaps welcome “call” 
removed a minister from the congregation. The 
vacant place had always been supplied with 
tolerable rapidity, for there were certain things 
which made Parchester desirable from the Con- 
gregational pastor’s point of view. 

3ut now a spirit of contrariety possessed the 
members of Mount Street ; perhaps they were 
weary of being contented and quiescent. At all 
events, they argued and differed so much about 
the many promising aspirants who came and went 
in quick succession during the next few months 
that ambitious students, or ministers in search of 
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a charge, began to be shy of “ preaching with a 
view” at Mount Street Chapel, and the deacons 
had a hard task to suitably provide for the Sunday 
services. 

{t was at this juncture that Henry Moreland 
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to himself and to others, and it was in a happy 
moment that some influential person was led, first 
to think, and then to say, that “ Moreland would 
be just the man for Mount Street.” 

Not, perhaps, as Mount Street’s recognised 





























“She tore the paper into a thousand minute fragments.” —p. 399. 


came to Parchester. Mr. Moreland was a man 
who had sufticiently embarrassed college authorities 
ind others by not finding his vocation till rather 
He was over thirty when he offered 
himself for the work of the ministry, and, being 
ulready a man of some culture, it was a little 
difficult to treat him as an ordinary candidate. 

His abnormal position was rather trying, both 


late in life. 





pastor ; but if he could be induced to go there, to 
carry on the work till some settlement could be ar 
rived at, he might do much to compose disturbing 
elements, and to restore the church at Parchester 
to its former tranquillity. 

When Henry Moreland had heard this proposal 
he received it favourably ; and when Deacon 
Sylvester returned from the meeting where the 
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matter was settled, he had also another piece of 
intelligence—an announcement of considerable 
domestic interest to communicate to his family. 
The deacons, wishful at once to help a struggling 
friend and to find a comfortable home for Mr. 
Moreland, had suggested that the latter might 
be received, upon sufficiently remunerative terms, 
under their brother Sylvester's roof. 

So it happened that Sarah, in a little while, 
found added to her other duties that of occasion- 
ally waiting upon the new preacher ; the observa- 
tion cf whose whole behaviour soon became the 
most absorbing interest of her life. 

That she should have regarded Moreland rever- 
ently when she saw him in Sunday sanctity, with 
all the distance between the pulpit and the pew 
to give effect to his words and character, would 
surely have been no matter for surprise. 

The wouder was--and it proved the man’s rare 
sainthood ; rare, surely, in these later days—that 
when she saw him near at hand, every day, in her 
own home, that sincere reverence was not dimin- 
ished. 

Moreland’s rather mystical piety had little in 
common with the hard religion to which Sarah 
had been accustomed in her uncle and aunt. 

Day by day, as she went about the quiet house, 
meeting Mr. Moreland now and again, going to 
his sitting-room with 
seemed to herself to tread on holy ground. 

His was one of those natures through which the 
Divine mystery of life is revealed, even to un- 
taught eyes. In the simplicity of faith he had 
accepted the work at Parchester as that appointed 
for him, and he gaye himself up to his duties with 
a certain calm absorption which hindered him for 
atime from more than barely noticing the silent 
presence of Sarah Sylvester. 

Yet by degrees the girl attracted him ; 
silence and her sadness—for was sad 
with a strange yearning sorrow—awoke in him 
that infinite pity which is indeed akin to love. 

One day, when she had occasion to go to his 


messages or meals, she 


her 


she now 


room, after performing her errand she lingered for 
a moment almost involuntarily. 
a little dimmed with recent weeping, her whole 
aspect was pathetic and appealing. Moreland 
looked at her for a moment. 

“What is it?” he said gently. 
help you!” 

Her reserve vanished, she spoke to him a. to one 
who could already divine her unspoken thoughts. 

“Oh! tell me the truth,” she said. “Tell me 
how to believe as you believe.” 

Moreland heard her words with the true joy of 
the heaven-born teacher. Simply, as to a child, 
he spoke of the eternal mysteries of Divine truth, 
and her opening heart received his words as a 
very voice from heaven. 


Her eyes were 


“ How can I 
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After that, the two were friends, with a growing 
friendship. Moreland was a lonely man, with sad 
reasons for declining the common ties of life. He 
had chosen his sacred work late, but now he knew 
too well that a few brief years must see the end 
of his service ; the seeds of a fatal malady were in 
him already, and with the almost certain prespeet 
of an early death he did not dare to seek the 
Yet he grew to love 
the deacon’s niece with something more than the 
affection of a teacher for his disciple; to regard 
her with a profound spiritual feeling, with a love 
which had in it the element of everlastingness. 

By-and-by the church at Parchester made its 
tardy choice of a successor to the old minister, 
Moreland’s term of service and his brief oceu- 
pancy of best terminated 
together, and went suddenly out of 
Saral’s heaven. 

Mr. Moreland went away with only ordinary 
words of farewell. He was thankful to go; if he 
had stayed, the task of renunciation would have 
become too hard; he would have said some word 
of love to the girl who was nearer to him in 
spirit than any created being he had ever known 

He did not speak, but he left behind him a ray 
Sarah knew, when he was gone, 


solace of a woman’s love. 
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of consolation. 
how much he had been to her. 
than that; for how often a secret the lips refuse to 
utter is betrayed in a single unguarded glance! 

He was gone for ever, she felt that instinctively 
but his influence remained with her ; through Ins 
coming her whole life had changed. 

The days went on, and the new spirit reconciled 
Sarah to the hardness of her lot. Early in the 
following year there was an epidemic of serious 
illness—a visitation which, while it spared Par- 
chester, was severely felt in many neighbouring 
places. One evening, Martha Pankhurst, an aged 
member of Mount Street, who occasionally visited 
the Sylvesters, dropped in after a lengthy absence. 
at Crownham,” said Mrs. 


She knew more 


“T’ve been away 
Pankhurst, naming a not very distant town; 
“that’s why I haven't called in lately. I’ve had 


a spell of nursing there.” 

“Ah.” said the deacon’s wife, “by all I hear, 
they have been terribly afflicted at Crownham. 
We ‘ve connections there, you know. I wonder if 
you nursed any of our people aa 

“T nursed someone you knew, and was with 
him at his death, poor gentleman,” rejoined the 
other —“ Mr. Moreland, that lived with you. The 
strange thing was that, on his deathbed, he gave 
me a letter for Miss Sarah there, and with your 
permission I'll give it to her.” 

The deacon had been sitting meditatively by 
the fireside. He was roused now. 

“Stop a bit,” he began. “If Mr. Moreland had 
anything to say to Sarah, he should have sent it 
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under cover to me. I don’t want to speak ill of 
the dead, but this is not just as it should be. It’s 
only proper that I should read the letter first.” 

With a sudden movement Sarah had crossed 
the room, and she now stood with unwonted self- 
assertion, even with command, in every line of 
her little figure, before the astonished woman. 

“(Give me the letter,” she said imperatively. 

Mrs. Pankhurst, taken aback, obeyed, and 
before the amazed listeners had had time to 
recover themselves, Sarah had taken her straw 
hat from its peg upon the wall, and, closing the 
door behind her, was out in the early spring 
evening. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Martha Pankhurst, 
lifting up hands and eyes in astonishment. 

“What disgraceful behaviour!” cried Aunt 
Doreas, while the deacon fumed and fretted in 
his seat by the fire, and did not attempt to follow 
his niece or to join the women in their exclama- 
tions. 

But Sarah had no thoughts to bestow on the 
impression made by her conduct. She walked 
rapidly on till all the houses were left behind, and 
then, turning aside into the first field she came 
to, sat down to read the parting words which the 
dead fingers had traced. 

As she read, her eyes glistened and the colour 
mantled her usually pale cheek : it was true, then, 
that secret hope of her lite! She had believed 
before, but now she knew, with a blessed in- 
alienable knowledge, that the man she loved had 
loved her in return—nay, had loved her first. 

He had dared to tell her so in death, not seek- 
ing to lay any bond upon her spirit, but to utter, 
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for once, his own deepest feeling, to point her to a 
reunion beyond. 

And now it did not matter that he was dead ; 
to such a woman as Sarah Sylvester love for once 
is love for ever. She read the dear letter over, 
again and again, till every word was graven on 
her inmost heart ; and then, with one kiss upon 
the place where the name was written, she tore 
the paper into a thousand minute fragments, and 
scattered them abroad. No eyes but hers should 
ever look upon those sacred words ; she would 
keep her own secret. 

She felt strong now to go back and face the 
natural indignation of her uncle and aunt, to tell 
them quietly that Mr. Moreland had written to 
say good-bye, and that she had destroyed the letter. 

She felt strong, and she was strong, in the 
sequel, to confront the sacred loneliness of her 
own life, to face its peculiar trials. Through the 
tedious illness of her aunt, through the deacon’s 
bedridden and querulous old age, she ministered 
to both, like an angel of patience. 

Then her experience in sickness had qualified 
her to become a helper in the homes of others, 
and she went about doing good, living out the Di- 
vine gospel she had learned cf Henry Moreland, 
honouring the memory of the man she loved by 
continually obeying his precepts, dwelling in the 
hope of one day keeping that sacred tryst with 
her lover in another world than ours. 

She has long gone home ; but to this day the 
people of Parchester speak of the deacon’s niece 
with fond and grateful recollection, though, 
perhaps not one of them knows the unspoken 
romance of her life. 
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THE CRUEL PAST. 


BY THE REV. 


I.—-THE DOGS OF WAR. 





HE spirit of humanity has 
4 made such progress since 
our Lord came into the 
world that barbarities that 
were quite common in for- 
mer times are now ail but 
incredible. It is one of 
the indirect blessings of 
Christianity that it has 
driven out the fiendish 
spirit that even in so- 
called civilised nations used to perpetrate so 
lmany atrocities, and has substituted humanity 
for barbarism, and brotherhood for bloodthirsty 


reverge. But even at the present day, in regions 
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which Christianity has not yet pervaded, the 
evidence is overwhelming that “the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

We propose to bring forward a few instances of 
the change which Christianity has effected, and 
the first of these relates to the usages of war. 

One wonders, indeed, that in Christian countries 
war should still survive at all. One would have 
thought that by the end of the nineteenth century 
men would have beaten all their swords into 
ploughshares and all their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Yes, and it gives one a heavy heart to 
think how much of the manhood of Europe at the 
present day is withdrawn from productive labour 
for military purposes, and what a vast propo:tion 
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oO he wages of other men’s toiling and moiling 
goes, not to increase the comforts of their life, but 
to furnish the sinews of war! On the other hand, 
we should bear in mind that there is much less 
actual or active fighting than there used to be; 
an-l that, when war does break out, much more is 
done to lessen its horrors. It is surely something 
worth recalling that it is almost a century and a 
half since swords were crossed in battle within 
Great Britain, and that the Moor of Culloden is 
the latest British battlefield soaked with British 
blood. Even in Ireland, troubled though it is, 
the nineteenth century has been comparatively a 
bloodless one. How different has it been in 
Scotland from the time of Edward I., or later 
times, when England and Scotland were at per 
petual strife; and not at Flodden only, but on 
many another fatal field, there was cause to 


lament that “the flowers o’ the forest were a’ 
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arried her fagot to help to burn the martyr.” 


wede awa’.” 
What a contrast to-day to the 
time when every local prineg 
was at war with his neighbours, 
and intrigues, assassinations, jp. 
vasions and massacres were 
everywhere the order of the day! 
Yes, we are far enough yet from 
the consummation, but, thank 
Giod, there is abundant evidence 
that the -healing intlyence of 
Christianity has not been in 
vain. 

Among the usages of ancient 
war, none was so revolting as 
the treatment of prisoners. We 
have startling proofs of this in 
the Old Testament, and not 
merely on the part of heathen 
savages, but of men like King 
David who were more civilised 
ind devout. We have a revolt- 
ing picture in the first chapter 
of Judges of the treatment prac- 
tised by Adoni-bezek, one of the 
sheikhs or kings of Palestine, on 
the sheikhs whom he had sub- 
dued in battle. “ Three - score 
and ten kings, having their 
thumbs and great toes cut off, 
gathered their meat under my 
table.” The loss of the thumb 
prevented them from handling 
the bow and other weapons, and 
the loss of the great toe lamed 
them for walking or running; 
but, as if this were not humilia- 
tion enough, they were brought 
p. 401, together at Bezek on certain 

occasions while their conqueror 
was feeding, to amuse him by the eagerness with 
which, lying on the floor, half-starved and in 
rags. they would clutch the bone or the crust he 
might be pleased to fling to them. Under the 
lex talionis, or Jaw of retribution, the same 
humiliating punishment was inflicted on Adoni- 
bezek himself. 

After all, this punishment was mild compared 
with some which we shall presently notice, or 
compared with the practices that are to be 
witnessed at the present day among many tribes 
of Africa, where men are to be seen deprived of 
eyes or of hands or feet, or of all, either because 
they had been taken as prisoners in war or 
because in some way or other they had offended 
their chief. And even that, too, has a savour of 
mercy alongside the torture of other prisoners, 
doomed to be fastened up, and have joint after 
joint cut off their hands and feet, or limb after 
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limb severed from their bodies ; perhaps even to 
witness their cannibal conquerors feasting on 
their flesh before death came to put an end to 
their agonies. It is sad enough to think that 
such things can be done at all, but worse to think 
that they can be coolly and deliberately carried 
ont, and that, too, with positive enjoyment, and 
without exciting one twinge of conscience or one 
thrill of pity for the miserable sufferers. 

King David’s treatment of his Ammonite 
prisoners has always been regarded, and justly, 
as a great blot on his character. “He brought 
forth the people that were in Rabbah of Ammon, 
and put them under saws, and under harrows of 
iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln.” 
(2 Sam. xii. 31.) 

“Attempts have been made” (as we have re- 
marked elsewhere*) “to explain away the severities 
inflicted on the Ammonites, but it is impossible 
to explain away a plain historical narrative. It 
was the manner of victorious warriors in those 
countries to steel their hearts against all com- 
passion toward captive foes, and David, kind- 
hearted though he was to his own people, did 
the same.” 

It is strange indeed what callousness both of 
conscience and feeling may be brought about by 
prevailing custom. John Newton of Olney, when 
a sailor, continued to help in the nefarious slave- 
trade even after he came under the power of 
religion. Saul of Tarsus had a remarkably warm 
heart even when he was persecuting the Chris- 
tians, committing them to prison, and putting 
them to death. The woman that carried her 
fagot to help to burn the martyr, and only elicited 
from him the exclamation “O sancta simplicitas !” 
may possibly have been (as the martyr seems to 
have thought) a devout soul. The Bible never 
softens the sins or the errors of its heroes, and 
therefore it throws no,veil over David's cruelty to 
the Ammonites. 

There was a refinement of cruelty in Nebuchad 
nezzar's treatment of King Zedekiah. At Riblah 
he put to leath the young sons of the king, and 
thereafter put out Zedekiah’s eyes, in order that 
the last sight which he ever saw, and which would 
therefore linger in his memory, might be the 
murder of his boys. 

The 137th Psalm shows that in the day of their 
calamity and captivity the Israelites suffered 
grievously at the hands of two nations, the 
Edomites and the Babylonians. As near relations 
of Israel, having Abraham and Isaac as their 
common ancestors, the Edomites might have been 
expected to show some sympathy when the armies 
of Nebuchadnezzar invested Jerusalem ; but, in- 
stead of acting thus, they hounded on the enemy, 
and with demon-bitterness cried out, “ Raze it, 
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raze it, even to the foundations thereof.” As 
for the Babylonians, their inhuman treatment 
extended to the defenceless women and children 
of their conquered foes, whom they treated with 
nameless dishonour and cruelty. 

Both the Babylonians and the Assyrians appear, 
in their mode of w.riaze, to have carried savagery 
and cruelty to their utmost extreme. Of this 
the monuments recently brought to light afford 
abundant and most painful evidence. After a 
battle those who carried back the heads of their 
foemen were rewarded in proportion to the 
number of such trophies. “This,” says Canon 
Rawlinson, “led to the massacre in many cases 
even of the wounded, the disarmed, and the un- 
resisting, though occasionally quarter was given, 
more especially to generals and other leading 
personages whom it was of importance to take 
alive. Even while the engagement continued it 
would seem that soldiers might quit the ranks, 
decapitate a fallen foe, and carry off his head to 
the rear without incurring any reproof ; and it is 
certain that so soon as the engagement was over 
the whole army turned to beheading the fallen, 
using for this purpose the short sword which 
almost every warrior carried at his left side. 
A few, unable to-obtain heads, were forced to be 
content with gathering the spoils of the slain and 
of the fled—bows, helmets, and the like; while 
their more fortunate comrades, proceeding to an 
appointed spot in the rear, exhibited the tokens 
of their valour or of their good luck to the royal! 
scribes, who took an exact account of the amount 
of the spoil and of the number of the enemy 
killed. Sometimes a tent was set apart for the 
purpose, and the heads were piled in one corner 
of it. (See Layard: “Monuments,” 2nd series, 
pl. 45).”* 

The prisoners that were spared decapitation 
might in many cases have fared better had they 
shared the common lot. One of the great halls 
in Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad was filled with 
sculptures . representing the monarch receiving 
prisoners, and either personally or by. deputy 
punishing them. “In one case the monarch is in 
the act of driving a spear or javelin into the head 
of a captive with one hand, while with the other 
he holds him by a thong attached to a ring passed 
through his under-lip. In another case an execu- 
tioner flays a captive or criminal who is fastened 
to a wall.” + Another bas-relief represents a man 
fastened to the ground by means of four pegs 
attached by strings to the ankles and wrists of 
the victim, while the executioner leans over him, 
and with his knife detaches the skin from the 
body. The hope has been charitably expressed 
that this process was not gone through till after 


* Rawlinson'’s “‘ Ancient Monarchies,” I., pp. 407-08, 
+ Ibid., p. 292. 
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the man was dead, and reference has been made feasting in their garden while the head of the 
to the practice of the Persians and the Scythians, conquered Elamite king hangs from a tree above, 
who were accustomed to flay corpses and retain Mutilation was likewise a common punishment, 
their skins as trophies. “When Cambyses had “Cutting off the ears close to the head, blinding 
Sisamnes flayed it was to cover with his skin the the eyes with burning irons, cutting off the nose 
seat of justice, on which his son had succeeded and plucking out the tongue by the roots, have 





been in all ages favourite Oriental punish 
ments. We have distinct evidence that 
some at least of these cruelties wer 
practised by the Assyrians. Asshur- izir-pal, 

whose cruelties were particularly revolting, tels 

him, and so deter the son from imitating the us in his great inscription that he often cut of 
corruption of the father.” the noses and the ears of prisoners ; while a slab 
Outrages to the natural feelings of affection of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esarhaddon, shows 
like this were not uncommon. In triumphal a captive in the hands of the torturers, one of 
processions fathers were sometimes compelled whom holds his head firm and fast, while another 
to carry in their hands the decapitated heads of thrusts his hand into his mouth for the purpose 
their sons, or sons of their fathers. And not of tearing out the tongue.” * 





LASONERS OF WAR, (See p. 401) 


only the men who were guilty of these outrages Another mode of execution was by beating 
enjoyed the horrid sights, but ladies too. A bas- in the skull with a bludgeon. The victim, with 
relief represents Assur-bani-pal and his queen * Rawlinson's © Great Empires,” I., p. 7 
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hands and feet fastened, knelt, and behind him 
stood two executioners, one of whom held him by 
a cord round the neck, while the other, seizing his 
back hair with one hand, struck him a furious 
blow with his bludgeon upon the head. 

On a large scale, impalement was often resorted 
to. The stake was sometimes driven into the 
body (or the body on to the stake) parallel to the 
backbone : at other times the stake was made to 
enter the body just below the breast-bone. Cruel 
and awful though this was, it does not seem to 
have inflicted such prolonged agony as the Roman 
punishment of crucifixion. 

And when we turn from Oriental nations, 
proverbial for their cruelty, to the usages of the 
Greeks and Romans, we do not find much evidence 
of great humanity. “ Homer, painting the sack 
of a city, mentions as one of its features, v#ma 
réxva BadAdueva mpor yaln (‘little children thrown 
to the ground’). And again, Andromache, ad- 
dressing her child, says, ov 8 al réxos, # euol aitg 
tes Eda... . Hts Axady ple, xeipds EAdv awd 
ripyov, Avypov bAeBpov (‘you too, my own offspring, 
will follow me ; or some one of the Greeks, seizing 
you by the hand, will hurl you from a tower— 
miserable destruction !’). At a far later period, 
Athenzeus tells us, such inhuman barbarity might 
be found even among the Greeks; that in one 
insurrection the populace wreaked their fury on 
the upper classes by throwing their children to be 
trampled under the feet of the oxen, and when 
the aristocracy in their turn got the upper hand, 
they took their revenge by burning their enemies 
alive, together with their wives and children.” * 

Nothing could have been more revolting to 
every feeling of humanity than the treatment of 
the dead body of Hector by the “divine Achilles,” 
dragged as it was after his chariot round the walls 
of Troy, for the very purpose of lacerating the 
feelings of his friends and countrymen. And this 
was done with the sanction of Juno and others of 
the immortal gods ! 

It is not a pleasant subject to dwell on; but 
from Carthaginian history we may recall the case 
of Regulus, taken prisoner in the Punic wars, and 
sent to Rome with an offer of conditions of peace, 
under a promise to return to Carthage if the 
Roman Senate should decline the conditions. To 
his great honour, he himself urged the Senate to 
refuse them, and hied him back to Carthage in 
fulfilment of his parole. Utterly regardless of 
this noble act of self-sacrifice, the Carthaginians 
not only put him to death, but in doing so 
inflicted some hideous form of torture. Whether 

* Perowne on the Psalms, LL., p 433. 
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(as some say) he was flayed alive ; or enclosed in 
a barrel lined with iron spikes and hurled down 
the side of a mountain; or, with his eyelids cut 
off, forced to stand in the sunshine, in unspeak- 
able agony—his mode of death was fearful, and he 
must have known it would be so when he returned 
to Carthage. 

That all such cruelties would be indignantly 
repudiated and scorned by civilised nations of 
the present day, goes without saying. Yet in the 
Turkish Empire, Bulgaria and Armenia bear wit- 
ness that they are not extinct, and the description 
of punishments inflicted on rebel prisoners by the 
late Sultan of Tripoli exceeds in horror all that 
has now been told. Among civilised nations 
war is no longer a matter of personal feeling, and 
provided the army of the enemy be disabled, no 
further hurt is sought to be inflicted. The enemy’s 
army is viewed as a machine used for unjust and 
hurtful purposes; it is sought to make the 
machine useless, but nothing like vengeance is 
sought to be gratified against the soldiers who 
form the machine. Once the battle is over, the 
messengers of mercy that traverse the field on 
which the slain and the wounded are strewn are 
as willing, so far as their resources allow, to aid 
the enemy as to care for their own. In the days 
of the Crimean War, Miss Florence Nightingale 
and her staff of nurses would have cared as 
tenderly for any stray wounded Russian as for the 
English or French. In the great Civil War of the 
United States this rule was systematically carried 
out. What was called the “Christian Commission ” 
provided chaplains and surgeons and nurses in’ 
great numbers, whose duty was to succour the 
sick and wounded without regard to the side they 
had taken in the great conflict. On the bloody 
field, after the smoke of battle had cleared away, 
the emissaries of the Commission hurried to their 
task ; poured wine and oil into the wounds alike 
of friend and foe; whispered words of Gospel 
hope with equal tenderness in the ears of Federal- 
ist and Confederate ; sang the songs of Zion alike 
to Northerner and Southerner ; tried to guide to 
the Cross of Jesus alike the smooth-faced strip- 
ling of Virginia and the grey-bearded veteran of 
Pennsylvania. Ugly, ugly, ugly in itself was that 
horrid war ; but, if anything could have redeemed 
it from its curse, it was the gentle and loving 
spirit of that Christian Commission, with whose 
career of mercy many a touching and beautiful 
incident was connected, and to whose angel-like 
ministrations it was due that the door of heaven 
opened to many a dying soldier, whose light 
might otherwise have gone out in despair. 
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T'S quite dead, mother!” 
“Maybe not; it don’t 
look very bright, though, 
but give it a drop of water 

a good drop this time.” 

“T keep on, and it ain’t 
no good, mother; do you 
think I could have give it 
too much ?” 

“Well, it do feel rather wettish : [ll drain some 
of the water off, and «then, if the sun comes out, 
see if it don't pick up a bit. IL’ll have to be off 
now; Mrs. Porter ’ull give you a look in.” 

Teddy, left alone, looked mournfully at the 
three flower-pots standing in a row on the window- 
ledge ; in one of them some hemp-seed had grown 
and flourished, in another a wretched-looking fern 
was doing its best under very adverse circum- 
tances, but it was the third pot which caused the 
inxiety—real primroses they were to be, and Teddy 
had tended and cherished the roots till his very 
care had defeated his ends, and the leaves that 
had struggled out became withered and lifeless. 
To grow things for himself was Teddy’s ambition ; 
he often had bunches of flowers brought him, but 
they died so quickly that to have them growing of 
his very own was desirable, but, also it seemed, 
quite unattainable. 

Teddy was lying propped up with pillows at a 
little back window ; in front of him was a queer 
contrivance which served two purposes, for it did 
very well fora table, and also kept the coverings 
from hurting him. 

“Tt don’t do to hurt a boy what hasn't no legs,” 
he would say with a comical air of pride in his 
own injuries ; he had known a boy who had had 
to have one leg taken off, but that both had to go 
had made Teddy an object of great interest even 
in the hospital. He had been run over by an 
omnibus, and had suffered greatly; having no 
constitution to speak of, he had never recovered 
from the operation, and his wounds would not 
heal properly. Then the parents had stepped in and 
asked to have him home again—home consisted 
of one back-room ; but he was the only child, and, 
in spite of much kindness, Teddy had never been 
really happy in the hospital. What would father 
do while mother out? If there were no 
Teddy to look after him and keep him company, 
he would pay more frequent visits to the public- 
house at the corner, and when mother came home 
there would be unpleasantness. 

Thinking of those things, the thin face became 
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smaller and thinner, and the parents noted the 
fact. 

“He don’t get on, miss,” said Mr. Pilcher, 
rather aggressively. 

“No,” said the nurse; not noticing his manner, 

“We ll have him home, then,” Mrs. Pilcher said ; 
and Teddy’s face brightened so suddenly that the 
nurse noted it, and suggested their seeing the 
house-surgeon. 

That gentleman talked to them gravely ; he said 
he could not refuse to let the boy go, they had 
done their best for him, but life was surely ebbing 
from him. He told them how to dress his wounds, 
und how to move the boy painlessly ; then Teddy 
was taken home and installed by the window in 
the little back room. 

At first he really seemed a little better, then he 
fell back again, and they had to own that they 
would not be able to keep him with them for long. 
They loved him dearly, yet, with the strange way 
of some uneducated people, talked openly before 
him of his departure, pointing out symptoms 
which showed that the time could not be far off. 

The Pilchers lived in the lower back room 
which looked on a dejected piece of ground, which 
Teddy longed to make into a garden. If he could 
only have a tree there, how delightful it would be 
to watch the leaves unfolding! Next-door-but-one 
they had an elder-tree, which he could see by 
leaning out of the window, and when in full 
flower the neighbour always sent him a big bunch 
the strong-smelling, greeny-white blossoms. 
But he wanted one of his own; and, love them 
as he did, the little row of flower-pots could not 
take the place of a real tree. 

Once Mr. Pilcher had carried him into the 
park ; but the experiment proved so painful, and 
Teddy was so much worse afterwards, that it was 
never repeated. 

Mrs. Pilcher came home from her work rather 
late the evening after Teddy had been bewailing 
his primroses and found the room in darkness, 
and the little boy lying asleep by the still open 
window. 

“Mrs. Porter might have brought you a light, 
and put down the window,” she said, resentfully, 
as Teddy roused. 

“T didn’t mind, mother ; the matches are on the 
mantelpiece, and there’s father!” 

They heard Mr. Pilcher’s voice, but he did not 
come in ; there was a sound as of something heavy 
being dragged along, then a curious snapping, 
brushing noise. 
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(Pron a Drawing by Mas. H. M. Srances 
»yundle lew down, and turned back a corner of Luc 


Mrs. Porter held tLe 


1 called out Mrs. Pilcher. 
Pilcher answered, 
“open the door, 


“What is it ? 
“It’s a tree for Teddy,” Mr. 
looking in, hot and perspiring ; 
missus, and [’Il get it outside.” 

“Oh,” cried Teddy, rapturously, “ bring it to the 
window, father—is it really and truly a live tree ?” 

The pulling and snapping went on outside, and 
Teddy sat up anxiously. “ Don’t hurt it, father ; 
bring it to the window, so as I can feel it.” 

After a little more struggling, the tree was got 
outside, and Mr. Pilcher brought it to the window. 
Teddy’s little thin hands shook with excitement 
as he felt the twigs. 


“Where did it come from, father?” asked Mrs. 


Pilcber, 


hawl.”—p. 407. 


“T didn’t get a job to-day, and I see a man as 
couldn't get his horse along. I-helped a bit ; then, 
somehow, we got to talking of Teddy here, and 
how he wanted a tree, and he says as he’s just 
going to cut down one on some land as is wanted for 
building, and Teddy ’s welcome to it. So here it is.” 

“You ll never see to plant it to-night,” said 
Mrs. Pilcher ; “throw a pail of water over the 
roots, and plant it first thing to-morrow.” 

Teddy was not famous for good nights, but that 
night he scarcely slept at all. His parents gave 
good proof of sleeping soundly ; and he pressed 
his little face against the window trying to see his 
tree, and nervous whenever he heard cats about 


lest they should harm it. 
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“Tt’s to go right in the very middle,” he 
announced excitedly when his parents arose ; 
“then the boys from the other gardens won’t be 
able to climb on it ; and you'll dig a deep, deep 
hole, won’t you, father ?” 

“Ah, we’ll see,” said Pilcher, who in his slow 
way was really glad and interested. “The 
ground ‘ll be pretty hard and full of stones—s’pose 

go and see if I can’t find a pail of manure ?” 

Teddy was much too excited to eat the bloater 
his mother provided for his breakfast. 

“It’s enough breakfast to see my tree,” he said, 
touching the bare twigs caressingly. “I do hope 
father won't forget to borrow a spade.” 

Mr. Pilcher came in carrying the pail and a 
borrowed spade, and began to dig. It was very 
hard work, and when at last he had made some 
impression on the ground stones and cinders 
turned up instead of soil. 

“°T was a good thing I thought of that there 
pail of stuff,” Pilcher said, pausing for breath. 

“You'll do it deep, won’t you, father?” came 
from the interested little spectator by the window. 

Presently the hole yawned deep and wide ; the 
earth thrown up was not very savoury-looking, 
and had not the pleasant odour that usually 
comes from freshly turned soil ; but Teddy was 
not critical. There was the hole and the tree to go 
in it, and if love and care could assist the growth 
of the latter, grow it would. 

With Mrs. Pilcher’s assistance the tree was got 
into its place, and tied to the support which the 
friend of yesterday had provided ; then the hole 
was filled up, two or three pails of water poured 
on, and Mr. Pilcher sat himself down to wipe his 
heated brow. and survey his work. 

“Well, Ted, so you’ve got your tree, you see.” 

sut just then Teddy was past speaking about 
it; there were tears in his eyes and a queer 
choking feeling in his throat. 

“Tt’s lovely,” he gasped at last ; “and, mother, 
just do see how splendid and blue the sky looks 
through the branches.” 

“You are a queer one, Ted,” Mrs. Pilcher 
answered ; “I don’t see what difference it can make 
looking at the sky through them bare boughs.” 

No one but Teddy could tell the difference 
it made to him, and he could not put it into 
words. He would lie content for hours, watching 
the network of delicate twigs against the back- 
ground of grey or blue sky, soothed by many 
comforting and helpful thoughts. He had been 
taught very little of what was good, but he 
remembered the hospital teaching, and tried to 
put into practice what he did know. He must be 
patient under his pain, and not call his mother for 
every little thing ; he must do all he could to help 
his father, welcome him when he came in, and 
not make the home sad with complaining. That 
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was Teddy’s rule of life, which sounds simple 
enough, yet required a very steadfast purpose to 
fulfil. And beyond it all was the hope of a better, 
fuller life to come—a life which Teddy pictured to 
himself as full of trees, and flowers, and love. 

Some of those spring days were very close and 
oppressive, but though Teddy lay and gasped he 
rejoiced because the heat would be good for his 
tree. The eldey-tree in the neighbour's garden 
became covered with creamy blossoms, but ro 
leaves showed on the transplanted tree, whose 
boughs stretched out bare and pathetic, as though 
protesting against its surroundings. 

“'T ain't a bit o’ good,” said Pilcher one night, 
gloomily, after inspecting it carefully, and break. 
ing off a little twig, which snapped with ominous 
readiness ; “you'd best use it up for firewood, 
missus.” 

“No, no!” cried Teddy, sharply ; “ it grows. | 
know it does. I can see it’gainst the sky ; there’s 
little bits poking out from the long ones. You 
mustn’t cut it down. It’s my tree; you gave it to 
me for my very own.” He raised himself, then 
cried out with pain, and sank back quivering all 
over. 

“There, there!” Mrs. Pilcher said, as she did her 
best to ease him ; “nobody ain’t going to cut your 
tree down. Here, drink this nice drop of gravy, 
there’s a lovey.” 

That sharp twinge of pain lasted longer than 
usual, and it was hours before Teddy could regain 
his ordinary calm ; then he was too exhausted to 
speak much, but Jay with his shadowy little face 
turned towards the window watching his tree. 

“He won’t bear many of them turns,” said Mr. 
Porter, who had come from up-stairs and stood 
looking at him. 

“T doubt he won't,” Mrs. Pilcher answered, 
wiping her eyes ; “and what we’ll do without him 
I don’t know. Pilcher, he ‘ll go back to his old 
ways, I s’pose.” 

“There’s death writ plainly on his face,” Mrs 
Porter said; “many’s the time I’ve seen that 
look on a face that’s been in its coffin next time 
I see it—but, pore dear! you wouldn't wish to 
keep him suffering like that, and it ’ll be a happy 
release.” 

They had scarcely lowered their voices, and 
Teddy heard it all undisturbed ; there was even the 
shadow of a smile on his tranquil little face, and 
the waving twigs seemed to beckon him to them. 

“Mother,” he said that evening, “it ain’t been 
bad, being the only one; but now I’m going I 
do wish as how you’d got another.” 

Mrs. Pilcher looked at him suddenly with a 
curious expression. 

“ Ah, my Teddy,” she said, catching her breath, 
“there ll never be none like you to me.” 

He smiled a little and touched her hand. 
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“You'll have my tree took care of, won’t you, 
mother? I’m sure it ain’t dead ; it grows, and I'd 
like to think you have it to remember me by.” 

“ As if I want anything to remind me ; but there, 
it shall stay—1 promise you solemn.” 

“And, mother, don’t let father go back to the 
public ; he ain’t near s ) bad as some boys’ fathers, 
and he don’t need nagging at. 

“Well, Teddy, I won’t do more nagging than I 
can help, but it’s pretty hard to hold my tongue 
when I come in tired and he ain’t earned a 
penny.” 

“Yes,” said Teddy, “I know, but he’s very 
well-meaning. And Mrs. Porter is to have my 
hemp-seed ; she thinks a deal of it.” 

Thus Teddy made his testamentary arrange- 
ments, and, having set his worldly affairs in order, 
ceased to talk much. 

“T do wish it would rain to-night,” he said in 
one of his conversational moments ; “then my tree 
would grow like anything.” 

“Ah, dearie, and beautiful it would look,” his 
mother said to humour him. She had no doubt 
that the tiee was quite dead 

Teddy had been in so much pain that day that 
with comparative ease he became drowsy, and did 
not notice that his mother stayed in Mrs. Porter’s 
room, where she had gone late that evening ; he 
did not notice either that presently the rain pat- 
tered on the window witha steady persistency that 
would have delighted him had he heard it. 

“Where ’s mother?” he asked, rousing with the 
early dawn, and noticing with surprise that his 
father was moving about. 

“She ain't come down yet; I’m going up to 
Mrs. Porter’s room to see after her,” Mr. Pilcher 
answered, 

He was away so long that Teddy had begun to 
be afraid something was the matter, when he heard 
steps on the stairs, and then Mrs. Porter came in 
with a bundle in her arms. 

“Where ’s mother?” he said. 
she’s stayed away all night.” 

“T know, dearie,” Mrs. Porter answered import- 
antly, “ but she can’t, so to say, help it ; her love, 
and she ’s going on beautiful, and here’s something 
for you to look at.” 

Mrs. Porter held the bundle low down, and 
turned back a corner of the shawl which covered 
itt Teddy started with surprise, for there lay a 
tiny red-faced baby, fast asleep, with two mites of 
fists lying against its shoulders. 

“Oh,” cried Teddy, “ where did it come from ? 
Whose is it?” 

“Why, Teddy,” explained Mrs. Porter, “it’s a 
dear little sister for yon—and a most beautiful 
baby she is, bless her heart !” 

“Let me hold her,” said Teddy, stretching out 


“T want her; 
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his weak little arms, in which even that morsel of 
babyhood felt heavy. He pressed his lips against 
the small puckered forehead, and kept so still that 
Mrs. Porter did not like to disturb him. 

“Tam glad they’ll have her when I’m gone,” 
he said, “and a girl’ll be such a help to mother— 
look ! do just look there !” 

He started so that Mrs. Porter put a protecting 
hand on the baby ; Teddy, his face all aglow, was 
pointing out of the window. The rain had ceased, 
but the slates were still shining with wet, and the 
garden was one mess of brown sloppiness, in the 
midst of which the tree stood up straight and drip- 
ping, while through its glistening dark branches 
tiny points of green were showing. 

“Tt’s come! I knew it wasn’t dead,” he whis- 
pered, awed with joy; “tell mother about it. The 
tree and my little sister in one day ! it ’s almost too 
much happiness.” 

Teddy had something ‘o watch now, and though 
he wanted his mother, the time did not seem long ; 
sometimes Mrs. Porter would let him have the 
baby beside him for quite a long time, and there 
were the unfolding leaves—an endless source of joy 
and wonder. His father was never away from 
him long now, and the hospital doctor, who had 
been so kind to him, came to see him. The neigh- 
bours, too, were always in and out, bringing little 
things to tempt his appetite, and talking openly 
of his decline. 

Mrs. Pilcher was soon down-stairs to her boy, 
but he had got beyond talking ; he just greeted 
her with a smile, then closed his-eyes and drifted 
out of life so calmly they could scarcely realise 
that he had gone. 

When he was laid in his coffin the parents stood 
watching the still little, face. A neighbour had 
sent in a big bunch of pink roses, which stood in 
a jar at his head. 

“His hands look kind of empty,” Pilcher said. 
Mrs. Porter, who had done the last kind offices, 
had crossed the hands on the chest. 

“Seems as if it can’t be our Teddy laying there 
so quiet, not noticing how beautiful his tree grows 
—I know!” Mrs. Pilcher turned and went out, 
coming back with some little boughs from Teddy’s 
tree. She tenderly placed them beneath the 
folded hands, almost fancying that the fingers 
closed round them. 

“Ah, that’s what he wanted,” Pilcher said 
approvingly.  “ He’ll be more comfortable like with 
a bit of his tree ; and, Anna, my dear, we'll let 
it mind us to be happy together, and bring the 
little ’un up right and good.” 

He leaned over and kissed his wife across the 
coftin, while the baby in her arms gave a sudden 
gurgle, as though pleased with the prospect before 
her. 
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\EN are numerous, but 
manliness is scarce. 

There is no difficulty 
in finding weak- 
creatures in 
costume, who 
little more 
scoff, and 


minded 


g man’s 


can do 
than sleep, smoke, simper, strut, 
scorn. There is no scarcity of well-dressed persons 
who haunt the theatres, concert-halls, and ball- 
rooms, who flutter in the light of fashion like 
a lamp. They call themselves, and 
are called, wen. but of manliness they are totally 
devoid. Shakespeare well says, “He is but the 
counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of a 


moths about 


mali 

Manliness is not a question of physical stature 
or social standing. The individual may be either 
tall er short, gigantic or diminutive, stout or thin, 
and be either manly or unmanly. The muscular 
development and graceful bearing of a man do 
not constitute manliness. Height of stature, un- 
usual physical energy, elevated position in the 
army, the navy, or the learned professions, and 
familiarity with clubland do not 
manliness. A man may be what society terms 
a “nobleman,” and yet be most unmanly. 
It is human 
moral order embodied in 


necessitate 


Manliness is a matter of character. 
nature in its best form 
the individual. It may be said to consist of three 
things: dignity, bravery, and boldness. 

The dignity to which I refer is based upon 
intelligence and self respect. 
is derived from the Sanserit 

Dr. Ogilvie, in his 
as “that species of 


and begotten by 
The word “man” 
and signifies “to think.” 
dictionary, describes man 
living distinguished by the 
abstract thought.” Sir W. Temple says: “ Man is 
a thinking being whether he will or no; all he 
can do is to turn his thoughts the best way.” 
The old heathen poet Ovid said : “God gave man 
a countenance looking upwards, and bade him 
fix his thoughts on How true! The 
Divine Proprietor has bestowed upon us an 
immortal and « xpansive mind, capable of looking 
outward, inward, around and above; capable ot 
ranging over the fields of the past and gathering 
treasures for present possession and future em- 
ployment ; 
sounding the depths of 
beams of the sun, and resolving those solar rays 
into their constituent colours ; capable of weighing 
the marvellous and manifold utterances of infinite 


pow er of 


being ; 


heaven.” 


capable of cireumnavigating the globe, 
oceans, rising on the 
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wisdom, of soaring into the Divine presence, and 
gazing upon the ineffable glory—and yet, alas! 
liable to grope in ignorance, to be stunted by 
custom, to be misled by hellish cunning, to be 
poisoned by the tempting draught of Beelzebub, 
and thus to reduce the whole man to a state on 
which good men cannot look without shame and 
angels cannot gaze without surprise. 

Now if a man make little or no use of this 
intellectual power he cannot own real dignity of 
character. It is in the right direction of his 
mental capacities, in the exercise of his intellect 
in the study of his Maker, himself, and his future, 
that his dignity mainly consists. If he pay no 
regard to the essential duties of an intellectual 
if he become the slave of sensual pleasure, 
if he live in an atmosphere of voluptuousness, 
if he be habitually intoxicated with ephemeral 
delights, and keep all serious thonght away, he 
is nothing more, nothing better, than a mere 
animal. 

With the intelligence must be blended se//- 
By this I do not mean that pride which 
makes a man haughty in his conversation, fulsome 
in his commendation of himself and his doings, 
or caustic in his criticisms and denunciations of 
[ do not mean that personal vanity 
“which courts a compliment, or is fed by it.” 
3ut | mean that reasonable remembrance and 
estimation of one’s own character and position as 
will deter from a mean or discreditable act or 
word ; that regard to our personal relationships 
as will lead us to think, speak, write, and act as 
if always in the full, fierce light of public serutiny ; 
that judicious consideration of our cireumstanc: s 
and surroundings as will enable us calmly, at any 
moment, to submit our career and motives to the 
investigation of others. Masson, in his “ Life of 
Milton,” truly says, “ He who would lay up for his 
mature years a store of that great virtue, mag- 
nanimity, which should look the whole world in 
the face unabashed, and dare to do the noblest 
things he has ever thought—-that man must begin 
by preserving for himself, from his earliest youth, 
and in the most secret sessions of his memory, a 
spotless title to self-respect sf 

A man who has the dignity which springs from 
and is supported by intelligence and self-respect 
has the first constituent of manliness. There can 
be no manliness about the man—be he prince, 
peasant, peer, or pauper—whose mind is permitted 
to be engrossed with the petty, paltry, puny 
affairs of the world, and who so forgets himself 


being 
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others. 
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and his relationships as to go out of his own 
nature, and become more vile than it is possible 
for the brute beasts to be. It matters not who 
he may be: he may wear stars upon his breast, 
carry a sword by his side, bow most gracefully in 
the presence of royalty, and walk most stately 
into the gay salons of society, yet if he live a 
sensual life, if his body take precedence of his 
mind, if his career be marked by impurity, 
intemperance, lewdness, lying, and dishonesty, he 
has no manliness—he is an unmanly creature. 

The next constituent of manliness to which 
allusion has been made is bravery. This must 
not be confounded with indifference, rashness, 
and foolhardihood. Some think themselves brave 
when, ostrich-like, they conceal themselves from 
danger or danger from them, and live in the realm 
of callous indifference ; whilst others think them- 
selves brave when, to all thoughtful onlookers, 
they are only playing the fool. Selfishness 
strangles bravery. An officer in the army is 
reported on one occasion to have said to his 
battalion—“ Things look bad, my men; if they 
get worse, I advise you all to run; but, as I am 
a little lame, I’ll go off at once.” That is the 
kind of spirit too prevalent in these days. Men 
say: “The society is not so successful as [ would 
wish ; I shall withdraw from it,” instead of 
putting their shoulder to the wheel to make the 
society a success. Men say: “ There’s a contention 
between might and right. I sympathise with the 
right. Very likely might will be victerious. I 
shall be truly sorry if right should fail. But I 
shall take no part in the contest.” Manliness 
would step forward to support the right. Thank 
heaven ! there are some brave spirits aniong us 
still. Ever and anon circumstances call them 
forth from the serried ranks of their fellows ; we 
hear their reassuring voices, we look upon their 
undismayed faces, we watch with deep interest 
their venturesome career, and we rejoice that we 
have those who are ready to save life at their own 
personal risk and without any thought of recom- 
pense—men who will espouse the cause of the 
weak, and defend the right at the cost of position, 
place, and power. 

But such bravery is perfectly consonant with 
sympathetic kindness. Do not think a manis not 
brave because he sometimes weeps. The most 
heroic can be the most tender. Bravery is not 
hardheartedness. A brave, a manly, man will go 
to heroic deeds sensible that tears are orbing 
themselves in his eyes—tears which, presently ven- 
turing to peep over his eyelids, lose their balance 
and come trickling down his cheeks. It was said of 
Sir John Franklin that “He was a man who never 
turned his back upon a danger, yet of that tender- 
ness that he would not kill a mosquito.” Not in 
strength of body and mind does manliness consist, 
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but in the carefulness with which that strength ig 
usec. 
“It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


Xenophon truly said that “the bravest men are 
always the most compassionate.” 

The third constituent of manliness is boldness, 
This is nearly allied to bravery, but it is distinet 
from it. The bold man of whom I now write is 
one who never does that of which he may be 
ashamed, and so is never ashamed of what he has 
done. 

I do not mean by boldness, impudence—which 
is usually the effect and fruit of ignorance. It is 
really lamentable to see the “Jack ’s-as-good-as- 
his-master” spirit which to-day is rife in society. 
You find it, alas! in boys and girls who have not 
entered on their teens. An old gentleman was 
walking along a London street when a little boy 
of about nine years accosted him, and asked for 
a light for his cigarette. The gentleman, shocked, 
as well he might be, stood for a moment looking 
at the lad, and then said that when he was young 
little boys were not allowed to smoke. ‘“ Oh,” 
replied the youth, “ there are no boys now ; they 
are all young men; that’s what we call them.” 
Such is the spirit of independence and impu- 
dence which abounds and threatens to sap the very 
foundations of social life. That is not manliness. 

Neither do I mean by boldness, conceited scorn. 
When you see a man give himself airs of import- 
ance, throw up his head and look disdainfully at his 
fellow-man, do not think that manliness. The poor 
fellow is only presenting onlookers with the cre- 
dentials of his impotence. He is simply affording 
visible evidences of his own mental and moral 
weakness. The scornful glance, the keen sneer, 
the curled lip of reviling, are not manly. They are 
undeniable signs of mental babyhood. The man 
who indulges in these things may wish to be 
thought a gentleman, but the gentlemanliness 
goes no further than his wish. 

By boldness I mean the opposite of false 
humility—the antipodes of the cringing Uriah 
Heep spirit which is not infrequently detected in 
some about us. You have encountered persons 
who seem to apologise for living. They are afraid 
to give expression to their own thoughts. If they 
venture to utter their sentiments and someone 
present differs, they instantly withdraw what they 
have said, or try to qualify it and give it another 
hue. There is no firmness about such a man’s 
step. Like the ¢gnis fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp, you 
never know where to find such a man. 

Such are the traits of character which we all 
should covet—dignity, which springs from intel- 
ligence and self-respect ; bravery, which is linked 
to sympathy and kindness ; and boldness, which is 


















opposed to impudence, conceit, scorn, and false 
humility ; these constitute manliness. 

“ Such is the man for whom a woman's heart 

Should beat with constant truth while he exists, 
And break when he expires!” 

Now, that which most tends to beget and de- 
velop these great constituents is the Christian 
religion. The most dignified, brave, and bold 
man is the man who lives the most Christ-like 
life. Christ was dignified, His bearing impressed 
all who saw Him. In His very boyhood, in the 
Temple the doctors were amazed at Him. At the 
wedding feast in Cana of Galilee His mother was 
in awe of Him. In the Garden of Gethsemane 
the Roman seldiers who came to seize Him felt 
their hearts fail and their knees tremble before 
Him. In the hall where His mock trial took place 
the judge and the onlookers were impressed by 
His demeanour. Christ was brave. The shadow 
of the Cross fell across His pathway from infancy. 
Day by day He could say He had a baptism of sor- 
row to be baptised with, and it straitened Him ; 
nevertheless, He was undaunted. He was forsaken, 
betrayed, ill-treated. condemned, and crucified, yet 
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He uttered notone word of complaining, and though 
He could have delivered Himself yet He would 
not. But with this bravery was blended un- 
speakable compassion, matchless sympathy, which 
evinced itself, not only in tears, but in acts of 
wonderful benevolence and miraculous healing. 
Christ was bold. He could not look on in silence 
when men were playing the hypocrite before Him. 
Throughout His ministry how clearly and in- 
cisively He condemned prevailing vice, and how 
witheringly He denounced the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. As His last hours drew nigh how boldly He 
spake to His disciples. None but one marked by 
holy boldness could have said, “One of you shall be- 
tray Me,” and then, when pressed to disclose who it 
would be could say, “It is he to whom I shall give 
a sop aiter I have dipped it,” and, subsequently 
addressing Judas, say: “What thou doest do 
quickly.” None but a man of holy boldness could 
have behaved as Jesus did before Pilate. Christ 
was the most manly man the world had ever seen, 
or will ever see. He held every excellency of 
character in perfect equipoise. He is the perfect 
man—the peerless example—the faultless model. 
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the Prayer - book 
calendar the name 
of Chad, or Cedde, 
appears opposite 
the date of his 
death, March 2nd, 
the meagre inform- 
ation “Bishop of 
Lichfield” being 
thereto appended. 
But. though 
twelve centuries 
ARMS OF THE SEE have flown since 
LIchRVELD the day of his de- 
mise, the memory 
of the good bishop is still kept green in the heart 
of the old Mercian kingdom where he lived and 
laboured. More than thirty churches in Stafford- 
shire and the surrounding counties own him as 
their patron saint, and several villages bear his 
name, as Chadshunt and Chadkirk. Of these 
churches, the two most intimately connected with 
our saint are the beautiful cathedral church of 
Lichfield, and that of the pretty little village of 
Stowe, within half a mile of the cathedral doors. 
Cedde, Ceadda, or Chad, was one of four 
brothers, all more or less renowned for their 








piety and learning. His early years were spent 
under the tuition of St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, who caused his pupils to spend much time 
in the study of the Scriptures. On the death of 
Aidan, in 651, Chad went to Ireland, where his 
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studies appear to 


have been con- 


Melfont, then an 


of the Irish 
Church, 

Chad next ap- 
pears at Lasting 
ham, a monastery 
founded by his 
brother Cedd, 
Bishop of Lon 
don (who had 
been one of the 
first to preach 
the Gospel in 
Mercia), whom 
he suceeeded as 





ST. CHAD’S WELL. 


abbot. Under 


the successive guidance of the two brothers, 
the little community in their lonely home on the 


purple moors of North Yorkshire became a centre 
for missionary work in the surrounding country. 
During his stay at “ Lestingeau ” he acquired a 
friend whose devoted affection cheered him till 
the day of his death. A traveller, wearing a mean 
habit, and carrying an axe in his hand, made his 
appearance at the monastery, begging to be re- 
ceived into the community. Ovin, the chief 
minister of Queen Etheldreda, the foundress of 
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tinued at the 
monastery of 


important centre 





Ely, thus sought admittance to a life of prayer 
and contemplation. He had journeyed from the 
distant Fen Country, having determined, in the 
fervour of his faith, to bid adieu to the world, 
after the example of his royal mistress. 

The abbot, being already renowned for his piety 
and fervour, was next appointed to the bishopric 
of York, rendered vacant by the prolonged ab. 
sence of Bishop Wilfred on the Continent. Tm. 
mediately after his consecration at Winchester, 
the new bishop began at once, says the Venerable 
Bede, “to travel about, after the manner of the 
Apostles, on foot, preaching the Gospel in towns, 
in the open country, in cottages, villages, and 
castles.” 

Chad was, however, in a short time called on 
to resign his office, his appointment being held 
uncanonical by the new Primate, Archbishop 
Theodore. His bearing towards the Archbishop 
during this trial showed much noble humility. 

On returning to Lastingham, he was soon 
called, on the death of Jarumannus, fourth bishop 
of Mercia, to be his successor. This appointment 


STOWE CHURCH-INTERIOR 


was at the request of the Mercian king, Wuitere, 
at this time a heathen. 

Accompanied by the faithful Ovin, Chad estab- 
lished his see at Lichfield, a.p. 669. For two 
years and six months he presided over this vast 
diocese, including all the Midland counties and 
extending to the Northumbrian coast. He built 
himself a hermitage beside the little spring still 
bearing his name at Stowe, then in the midst of a 
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dense forest, and here, in company with Ovin, he 
began the evangelisation of the country, baptising 
many converts in the water of the well. Among 
these were soon numbered two sons of the Mercian 
king, and Wulfere himself afterwards embraced 
the Christian faith 
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Dr. Johnson wandered in his boyhood) is now 
converted into a reservoir—but the health-giving 
chalybeate spring still wells up pure and bright 
as in the day when Chad, according to the old 
tradition, first sanctified its waters by standing 
therein to pray. 


We may smile at the childish 





STOWE POOL. 


Many legends are extant of the piety and self- 
devotion of the bishop, to whose untiring labours 
in winning souls to the knowledge of the true 
God, the Venerable Bede bears testimony. On his 
death, in 672, his remains were first laid in the 
monastery he had founded on the site of the 
present church at Stowe: this must have been 
very small, perhaps containing no more than the 
bishop’s own family. 

The name Stowe, or Chadstowe, has probably 
been derived from the circumstance of the bishop’s 
body resting here. It was afterwards translated 
with great pomp to the first cathedral church 
erected at Lichfield by Bishop Headda about 
720, and dedicated to St. Peter. Already Chad’s 
name was associated with many miraculous tales. 
The touch of his bones was believed to restore 
the sick to health—nay, even the dead to life. 
So his fame increased until, in 1129, Bishop 
Roger de Clinton rebuilt and greatly enlarged 
the cathedral church, dedicating it to St. Mary 
and St. Chad. In 1296 Bishop Walter de Langton 
founded the beautiful Lady Chapei at Lichitield, 
erecting a magnificent shrine therein, at a cost of 
£2.000, to receive the bones of St. Chad. 

Such is a brief outline of the known history of 
st. Chad. In our modern pilgrimage to his shrine 
we can hardly expect to find many tangible traces 
the flight of years has swept 

iy the thick woods that once enshrouded the 
sulitary hermitage, the clear pool (on whuse shores 


of the good bishop 





materialism of this kind of myth; but is not the 
clear stream, flowing on through the ages, in 
itself a type of the birth of Christianity in the 
land, and its spread through the life and work of 
St. Chad ? 

Close under the reservoir embankment nestles 
a group of humble golden-thatched cottages. In 
the garden of one of these is situated the famous 
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well, enclosed in a small stone structure, sur- 
mounted by a cross. The water is still considered 
to possess great healing qualities ; in the reign of 
Charles II. a “ water-cure” was first established 
here by Sir John Floyer, physician to the king, in 
a small building still remaining. 

The old custom (apparently of Pagan origin) of 
“dressing the wells” with green boughs and 
flowers on Ascension Day and reading portions of 
the Gospel beside them, observed in some parts 
of England, though now discontinued at Stowe, 
survives in Lichfield to the present day. 

The church stands a few paces eastward of this; 
of the original structure (possibly a very humble 
wooden one), there is naturally no trace. The 
present edifice dates from about 1300, the tower 
some fifty years later. The interior is very neat 
in design. Nothing remains of the chapels of St. 
Catherine and St. Chad, formerly terminating the 
north and south aisles. The church forms a very 
attractive picture when seen from the reservoir; 
being graceful in outline, and the sandstone 
blocks of which it is partly constructed deliciously 
warm and mellow in colouring. The clerestory 
is of red brick, also subdued by age to a harmoni- 
ous tint. Tall rook-inhabited elms form a dusky 
background of twigs; the prosaic reservoir which 
mirrors the quaint grey tower is transformed by 
brilliant sunshine into a fair azure lake, over 
whose bosom the stately swans are sailing. 

Turning eastward, the three beautiful spires of 
the cathedral, well named the “Ladies of the 
Vale,” rise conspicuous, the crowning grace of the 
exquisite building raised to the glory of God and 
in honour of St. Chad in the thirteenth century. 
His effigy is placed over the west door of the 
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cathedral, in the ranks of that goodly army 
whose figures adorn the storeyed niches of 
the magnificent west front. 

Before taking leave of our saint we must 
allude to two existing relics of his day, 
One is the base and shaft of a plain stone 
cross, bearing the name of Ovin in a Latin 
inscription, which now stands in the south 
aisle of Ely cathedral, having been dis- 
covered at Haddenham, in that neighbour- 
hood, about two centuries ago. It may 
have been erected by the friend of St. Chad 
during his stay at Ely, or as a memorial 
after his decease. 

The other relic is an ancient Latin copy 
of a portion of the Gospels, preserved in 
the chapter-house at Lichtield, and known 
by popular tradition as “St. Chad’s Gos- 
pels.” It is certainly possible that he was 
the actual scribe of this MS., though there 
is no evidence to support the tradition. The 
writing, nevertheless, shows many character- 
istics of the Irish school, closely resembling the 
well-known Book of Kells in several particulars. 
There are some reasons for dating the MS. about 
half a century later than St. Chad’s time on 
comparing it with contemporaneous versions of 
the Gospels. Some of the pages are illuminated 
with extremely intricate designs, and it is now one 
of the most valued possessions of the chapter- 
house library. 

Chad’s name was 
doubtless obscured 
in medieval times by 
the dark cloud of 
monkish superstition, 
but we in these less 
credulous days can 
dwell with delight on 
all that was sweet and 
lovely in the early 
dawning of Christian- 
ity in our land; and 
of this we can be sure 
—that here there lived 
and died, in self-devo- 
tion and humility, one 
through whose zealous 
labours the Gospel of 
Christ was first brought 





OVER THE WEST DOOR, LICH: 
FIELD CATHEDRAL. 


*to a large portion of 


England—one whose name may well be held in 
grateful veneration, both to-day and in the great 
hereafter, in fulfilment of the glorious promise, 
“They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars fur ever and ever.” 

IsaBELLE M. L. Forrest. 
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THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BY THE REV. A. B. BOYD-CARPENTER, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY, 
AND HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY. 


“But unto you that fear My name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in His wings [beams]. 


lj” 


(MALACHI iv. 2.) 





HERE is nothing in all the 
physical world so grand 
and impressive as_ the 
sun. It flames along the 
highway of the sky in 
transcendent glory be- 
fore whose brightness 

re ond the stars veil their faces 

RSET at and fly all abashed, 

leaving the orb of day 
unrivalled master of the heavens. It casts light 
and warmth on all, scattering by its arrows the 
darkness, and bringing earth out of the gloom 
of night—a new creation every morning springing 
into being. It energises all, bidding the ice- 
bound rivers to flow, breaking the silence with the 
melody of falling waters, stripping off the cold 
sheet of winter, and clothing the earth in her 
living garment of beauty and fruitfulness. 
To us who live in towns, in an atmosphere 





dim and heavy with fog and smoke, so that we 
catch but pale and watery rays of sunlight; or 
to those who live in the country under the grey 
and misty skies of our northern regions ; or to all 
to whom the sun has become a familiar and un- 
romantic object, owing to the knowledge and 
familiarity of accumulated studies and watchings 
of many centuries, it is hard to fully appreciate 
what must have been its effect upon the childlike 
wonder and untrained minds of primitive people, 
to whom the sun must have been a source of 
wonder and romantic interest that has long since 
vanished from our midst. 
* 2. To primitive man the flaming orb of day 
must have seemed a. veritable god who walked 
in majestic splendour along the golden pathway 
of the sky. A bright, strong, creative, destructive, 
terrible, beneficent object—such it must have ap- 
peared. Do we wonder if they worshipped it, 
bowing down before it in awe and gratitude, 
in fear-and hope? And that in later days it 
not only passed into worship as the supreme 
object of adoration, but became the principal 
type and representative of the Divine Being 
Himself, the Author and Sustainer of all things? 

a. Was not the sun the author of joy, bringing 
light where before there had been darkness, shed- 
ding warmth where before there had been coldness, 
and imparting fruitfulness where before there 
was barren waste ? 

6, Was not the sun-the great revealer, that 
tolls away the mists of darkness, revealing the 





earth and bringing into view the landscape with 
all its far-reaching glories of mountains and 
valleys, rivers and plains, reaching out, as it were, 
into infinite distances ? 

c. And was not the same sun the great life-giver, 
whose creative warmth calls forth Nature’s hidden 
powers into life and energy, and whose loving 
embrace quickens the earth into so rich a pro- 
fusion of fruitfulness ¢ 

3. Need we wonder, too, that round this great 
central object of life, and power, and beauty 
gathered all manner of thoughts, conceptions, 
imaginings, stories, and legends, as of men and 
heroes and gods, toiling, struggling, suffering, 
conquering, scattering their foes, helping those 
for whom they fought, dying, and, pbcenix-like, 
rising again into renewed splendour and power ? 

And in later times, when men had learned to 
look behind Nature to Nature’s God, this same 
sun seemed the fit and highest symbol of God, 
and of man’s own life here, and of the great 
moral and spiritual conflict which was seen every- 
where in progress in the world. 

a. It symbolised God as truly the Sun of 
Humanity, the real Author, Sustainer, Benefac- 
tor, Ruler of all things and of all men. 

b. it typified man’s life as struggles between 
light and darkness, good and evil; and served 
well to represent that progress through clouds of 
trouble, onwards and upwards, to which man is 
called, and the honest, earnest pursuit of which 
sheds rays of help and joy upon mankind. 

c. And in dark times, when a ‘prophetic voice 
reached out to the future and spake of the justice 
and redemption and victory to which mankind 
might look forward, no better description could 
be given of that time than that above all clouds 
and out of the night the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, whose light would scatter the gloom and 
darkness and bring joy to the downcast hearts, 
should rise with healing in His rays. 

I. The application to Christ. 

Tn the moral and spiritual world, in the highest 
region of man’s spiritual life, that great Heavenly 
firmament in which man’s spirit dwells, there has 
risen none equal to Christ. He has indeed been 
the Sun of such a Heaven. None have been so 
bright with the glory of perfect goodness, none 
have shone with the same clear light of unsullied 
spiritual glory. None have thrown such a vivid 
light npon God, and man himself, and life and 
immortality, and none have burst forth with so 
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warm and so life-giving and joy-promoting an 
influence as His. 

In three great spheres has He acted and been 
as the sun when he goeth forth in his might. 

He has unlocked the frozen channels of the 
human heart, and made them flow forth with 
sympathy and kindly deeds and tender words— 
a new refreshing and blessing influence in the 
world. 

He has brought a wealth of joy and faith and 
hope, which has uplifted man and made life 
nobler and happier, intenser and richer laden 
with the fruits of guodness, and inspired hearts 
with the conviction that truth and kindness and 
justice are all victorious powers in the world of 
nan, 

He has expanded man’s vision, gilding the 
high hills of human greatness with a Heavenly 
radiance and meaning, penetrating the lowly 
places with a Divine light, expanding the vision 
of man into regions of love and faith and duty be 
fore unknown or disregarded, expanding the vision 
until it stretched into a world of thought and 
hope, bounded by no earthly margin, but reaching 
out far beyond the sky-line of time. 

And what has been the central power of that 
un? Whence its warmth, its light, its life-giving 
power, that which has made the air warm and 
awakened life that slumbered, and has caught 
men’s souls into its inspiring embrace? This, the 
inost central point of all life and power 
that lay deep in the centre of Christ’s breast, 
that ran like holy fire through every word, that 
energised every deed. It was love. 

That revealed love as the highest and truest 
life ; as God’s own essence and nature, and as the 
divinest of all graces, without which all else is of 
little worth, and which itself holds the key of 
immortality. 

Love, working by love, displaying itself and 
playing on others by its own warm beams, and 
daring to give back love for hate, service for in- 
gratitude, good for evil. It was a marvel of 
revelation to the surprised heart and mind of 
man, until some murmured at its indiscretion, as 
when they complained that He received sinners ; 
while others could hardly believe the good tidings 
of great joy that love like His could love them in 
their sins. 

Love working upon love, assisting love, awak- 
ening heart into life. 
A love that showed man love lying within his 
own heart, its might, its meaning, its grandeur, 


love, 


before cold newness of 


its nobility and made it move with mighty 
stirrings as the spring stirs the stream and 


awakens Nature to life, beauty, and song once 
more. 

Need we wonder that He is called the Sun of 
tighteousne= truly, most 


Righteous—most 
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fully, most invincibly 
loves it. 

IT.—The healing power. 

We need not wonder that healing influences 
are thus associated with this Sun of Righteous- 
ness; that from Him has come, as from the 
physical sun, rays that are for the healing of 
mankind. 

1. For what 
righteousness. 


righteous—because He 


this world wants is just this 
The world does not want pamper- 
ing or mere toleration, or charitable patronage, 
Even men and women who have gone most astray 
do not want in their heart of hearts a relaxation 


of the laws of right. They do not want the 
standard of truth and justice and goodness 


lowered to suit them. In their conscience and 
innermost self they feel that that would be a 
calamity worse than any punishment they might 
have to That would be to wreck the 
foundations and destroy the hopes of mankind. 
More than half the sting of sin lies in the fear 
lest it may have upset the seat of righteous- 
ness, and that the transgression has passed on 


bear. 


with far- and wide-reaching results. What 
they and what the world needs is that the 
standard of right shall be maintained as an 


eternal one, which man did not make, and which 
man cannot destroy. But then it needs that the 
righteousness be applied with love, just as the 
surgeon adopts stringent remedies, not because he 
likes to torture the patient, but because. his love 
nerves him to do his utmost, to yield to no mock 
humanity, in order tu save the victim of disease. 
Hence these two things—or, rather, this one thing 

the world loving rightzousn ss and 
righteous love. 

2. Its healing power. All the wounded men 
who stand in need of healing may be classified 
thus :— 

a. The weak, who, like the feeble and sickly 
constitutions, feel that they have not sufficient 
native strength of character, and are sore let and 
hindered in running their race. What shall 
heal them? what impart the peace and strength 
and confidence which they require? Surely the 
revelation and presence of a righteous love. The 
sense that the cause of good does not, after all, 
depend solely on them; the knowledge of a 
righteous rule; the feeling that the highest and 
mightiest righteousness does not despise them, 
but loves them, and that they may by faith lean 
on and imbibe that power and grow stronger by 
its imparted strength. 

b. The sorrowful, the wounded in spirit, to 
whom disappointment and loss and wrong‘ have 
done so much and made them sore of heart and 
sick of mind. What do they need to heal their 
minds? This same righteous love; for what 


they crave 1s 


needs : 
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(.) To feel that they are cared for, that all the 
disappointment and wrongs which they have 
suffered do not constitute the sole interpretation 
of life, but that there is a care, a Divine and 
Heavenly care, a love surpassing the love of man 
or woman, a love that is absolutely, unerringly 
righteous in all its dealings ; and 

(ii.) That there is something more than mere 
happiness ; that this does not make up the one 
creat desirable element in life. But besides this, 
as of infinitely greater importance, there is a 
righteousness, which they may not only recognise, 
but which they may hold fast to and cling to in 
sorrow, in disappointment, in wrongs, which no 
man or devil can take from them. 

And so this sense of love comes with great 
healing power, and righteousness forms a special 
and consolatory possession which remains, no 
matter what else has been taken away. 

ec. The sinful. What is best calculated to save 
such? Will hardness and harshness? These only 
drive to despair or tend to harden. Will laxity ! 
This only breeds contempt and increased trans- 
gression. Nay, something else is needed. It is 
righteous love which alone can save by rescuing, 
encouraging, and elevating. It softens and wins 
the heart, and yet quickens the conscience and 
sense of sin, and wins back to ways of righteous- 
ness from paths of evil. Ah! to feel that, after 
all, they are loved ; to feel that it was against 
love and right they have erred ; to feel that there 
is a righteons love which will not allow evil to 
prevail—that will not leave men alone in their 
sins, what is this but to awaken hope and self- 
respect and tender regrets, which purify and 
prepare the soul for the grace of forgiveness ? 
then, that in Christ we have 
that Sun of Righteousness whose rays bring 
healing to the weak, the sorrowful, and the 
sinful 

But to whom comes this practical healing? 
Who experience its presence and its influence ? 
When the Great Sun of Righteousness rose upon 
the world, did all hail Him with acclamations of 
joy? Did all weleome Him as the long-sought, 
long-desired Messenger of. peace and deliverance ? 
Nay, some misunderstood Him; some treated 
Him with indifference; some despised Him ; 
some belied Him. And where lay the fault ? 
In the spirit of those who thus rejected Him. 


Need we wond 
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For some He was too high, towering above them 
in a moral and spiritual grandeur which they 
could not appreciate. To others He was too 
strict, refusing to wink at sin and condone evil, 
and demanding truth and purity in the inward 
parts. To others He seemed too gentie and 
forgiving, because He did not spurn the sinful 
from Him, but ate and drank with publicans and 
sinners. All depended on the spirit of - those 
whom He met. And it has ever been the-same. 
As with Nature, so with man: the hard ground, 
the shallow ground, the preoccupied ground, all 
lie unprofitable beneath the life-giving rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. What, then, is that spirit, 
that disposition, which most readily responds to 
this light which comes from the Eternal Sun ? 
Fear or reverence for God, that spirit which 
means— 

Humility, as of those who recognise a standard 
above them, a law which they have not made and 
which they have no right to disregard. 

Respect and reverence for righteousness as an 
eternal thing, a great love for and appreciation 
of righteousness as something beyond all price ; 
and 

A desire, a great passionate craving, after 
righteousness as that which alone can _ give 
a true and full satisfaction; as the one thing 
which is to bring them into harmony with God 
and all creation, and without which they are out- 
casts from the Kingdom of God, wandering from 
the true fold of Holy Fellowship. 

Such is the healing power of the Christ. Let 
it be ours to bring our full, sore-tried, erring 
hearts to Him, that, bathed in His eternal light, 
we may become recreated in righteousness and 
true holiness. And not only so; but that, as par- 
takers of the Divine light and life, as satellites of 
the great orb of day, we may pour forth beams of 
righteousness and love wherever we go: .that 
light and love which shall aid to heal the many 
wounds which now afflict, and bring joy and 
peace, comfort and consolation, to the many 
brothers and sisters who are tired and discour- 
aged, cast down and afflicted, disappointed and 
wronged, and who are daily and hourly stretching 
forth hands and hearts of prayer for those healing 
influences which love and justice and sympathy 
and the Christ-like spirit can alone impart to 
their stained and wounded and perishing souls. 
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THE JUNIOR PARTNER AT MORETON’S. 


BY FAY AXTENS, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS,” 


PART V.—THE 
CHAPTER XX. 
“Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife.” 


HE excitement in Stan2- 
bridge concerning 
“Moreton’s affair” 
reached a climax when 
the news of Lord Bean- 
mont’s recovery and ap- 

proaching marriage became 

public property. Nothing 
was more unexpected. His 
lordship’s movements since 
his departure had been so 
shrouded in mystery that 

Stanebridge had ceased to 

take an interest in them, and 

had settled down comfortably 
with the conviction that he 
had gone abroad to die. 

Not the least absorbing cir- 
cumstance connected with this 
double event was the mysterious disappearance 
of Percy Dangerfield; but before long the fact 
leaked out that a large cheque, drawn by him 
in London on the day following his last appear- 
ance in Stanebridge, had elicited a telegram 
from Lord Beaumont requesting his bankers to 
dishonour-all further cheques issued by his agent. 
This helped to explain a little the position of 
affairs. Lord Beaumont’s sudden action showed 
that he had discovered the necessity of taking 
matters into his own hands, and that both 
Moreton and Dangerfield had run to the end of 
cheir tether. It also threw a possible light on the 
strange accident that had befallen the former, of 
which no satisfactory explanation was yet forth- 
coming. 

But as the days went by the tongue of calumny 
which had been so busy with the popular lawyer's 
reputation grew silent, and a thrill of sympathy 
ran through the town, for it became evident that 
‘he accident was destined to have a tragic end. 
\t all hours of the day people of all ranks and 
mounted the broad flight of steps at 
Claremont House to read the doctor’s bulletin. 
It gave but little hope. 

Of those who gained admittance to the house, 
Canon Letheourt and Raymond alone had access 
to the sick room, but for days while the fever ran 
high the patient was too delirious for even such 
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“THE GIRL IN BLUE,” ETC. 
GREY DAWN. 

visits to be desirable. All this time, Beatrice, 
nerved as it seemed with superhuman Strength 
and fortitude, watched by her father’s bedside. 
As she listened hour by hour to his wild, jp. 
coherent ravings, the whole truth about his past 
grew upon her, but her love for him never wavered: 
rather she clung to him as a drowning man ty 
a frail spar when the great waves are beating 
their foree upon him. Estranged from her lover 
—as she now saw, by her own unjust suspicions— 
he was all she had left. The mere possibility of 
losing him was too terrible to contemplate. 

One evening, after a long and quiet doze, he 
opened his eyes on her with a look of recognition. 
Her heart leaped up with all the sanguineness of 
youth. 

She leaned over him and kissed him, but ina 
tender, protective manner so unlike her old self 
that he understood at once how it was. She 
knew him now in all his shame and dishononr, 
but she loved him still. The woman's heart in 
her eyes told him this—there was no need for 
words. 

He asked her to raise him on the pillows. She, 
thinking him so much better, would have per- 
suaded him not to exert himself, but he shook his 
head. 

“The lamp has burnt down very low,” he said 
faintly, “ but I think it will last.” 

She did not take bis meaning. 

“Qh, yes, it was filled only this morning.” 

“Lift me up, then, darling. I want to see 
something—one or two papers. Yon must fetch 
them, dear. See, there are the keys.” 

She did his bidding, bringing him what he 
asked. Then, looking up at her, he asked, 
“Where is Raymond ?” 

“Do you want him?” she answered, trembling 
suddenly. 

“Yes—send for him—as soon as possible. And 
—darling—I want to see him alone.” 

It happened that Raymond was in the house. 
He obeyed the summons instantly. Beatrice met 
him at the door of the room. She had scarcely 
seen or spoken to him since the day of their 
parting. As she paused before him, his eyes were 
full of an unutterable, yearning pity, but there 
was a mist of darkness before hers which clouded 
her vision. 

“He has asked for you, but please don’t let him 
excite himself,” she said, speaking with a great 
effort. He only bowed—is voice was beyond 


control. She locked her slim fingers together 
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nervously and darted past him. A wild impulse 
seized him to follow her, clasp her slender, sway- 
ing figure to his breast, and kiss the warm colour 
to her pale, piteous face. How well for both had 
he yielded to that impulse! But the dark face of 
Dangerfield rose up before his mind. Perhaps 
che was grieving for him, heart-broken at his base 
desertion. 

Half an hour later Beatrice, who, worn out 
with long watching, had given way utterly, and 
was sobbing her heart out to the darkness in an 
adjoining room, was startled to hear Raymond’s 
voice in the corridor—* Where is Miss Beatrice ? 
Call her quickly !” 

She sprang up and ran out, staggering against 
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She ran towards him, and, throwing her arms 
about him, pillowed his head on her shoulder. 

“Don’t grieve, darling,” he said, the bright 
smile of old days flashing up fora moment. The 
worst is over. Raymond forgives—and he will 
pay Off all the debts. It is all his—but you won't 
mind—it takes the weight off me so. It’s burnt, 
you see —look.” 








“The bulletin gave but little hope "—p. 418. 


the door-post, half-blinded even by the dim light 
burning outside 

“What is it?” 

He caught her by the hand and hurried her into 
the sick-room. 

In a moment her heart tdld her the truth. Her 
father was dying. 


He pointed to a charred heap of parchment in 
the grate. It was the ill-fated will for which 
he had paid the price of a scorching conscience. 
He could meet the dead woman now on the 
“other side.” for even in these last moments 
he had realised the Divine forgiveness, without 
which neither restitution of wrong nor human 
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condoning of it, can avail to lift the burden from 
the soul. 

It was the last flicker.. The lamp had burnt 
out. Raymond carried Beatrice senseless from the 
room. 

* * * * * * 


When after that long interval of darkness 
Beatrice shudderingly awoke to consciousness, 
she found herself lying on the bed in her own 
room. There was a faint light burning, and a 
delicate odour of toilette vinegar pervaded the 
air. Soft hands smoothed the tumbled masses of 
gold hair from her damp forehead ; the shadow 
of a slender woman’s figure fell across her as she 
lay. 

Wonderingly she turned her head and looked 
into the face that bent over her. . At the sight of 
it all the memory of the past came surging back, 
and, springing up with sudden passion, she pushed 
away the hands that ministered to her, crying 
convulsively— 

“Alma! oh, why have you come? Leave me 
alone. I—TI want to be alone.” 

Searcely less agitated, Alma drew back and sat 
down at the end of the bed with an expression of 
intense sadness on her pale beautiful face. There 
had been times when she had almost hated this 
girl—times, too, when she had bitterly envied her 
the brightness and prosperity of her unclouded 
youth. Again she had despised her, had looked 
with cold contempt on the small ambitions, the 
shallow ideals, of her life. From her own superior 
height she had looked down in silent scorn on 
vanities and frivolities with which she had no 
sympathy. Now, in the presence of this great 
trouble, this overwhelming grief, she realised how 
great a barrier the spirit of ungenerous criticism 
had placed between her and one whom she might 
have helped. Had she ever spoken one sisterly 
word, had she ever essayed to touch the inner 
springs of the heart, or ever condescended to 
unveil her own, she might perhaps have felt the 
right now to offer the sympathy she so yearned to 
give. We little know how the cold glance, the 
unresponsive speech, the light insincere kiss, 
harden the soil on which they fall, till we drop 
our tears on it, and find it turned to stone. 

Beatrice had little cause or reason to expect 
sympathy from Alma, and she recoiled from her 
touch with evident shrinking. “Oh, why have 
you come?” she moaned. “I want to be left 
alone.” 

For a few moments Alma, sitting motionless 
and silent, heard no sound but the girl’s quick 
breathing, as, sinking back, she lay with her burn- 
ing cheek on the pillow. At last, choking down 
the feeling that threatened to overcome her self- 
command, she said falteringly, “ Don’t send me 





way, Bee. If I have been unkind, or unjust, try 
to forgive me. Only let me stay with you, let me 
help you.” 

The stifled voice, so unlike Alma’s, fell strangely 
on Beatrice’s ears. Rousing herself in bewilder- 
ment, she met the yearning gaze that was fixed 
on her and timidly stretched out her hand, 

In a moment Alma, rightly interpreting the 
gesture, rose with a quick movement and flung 
her arms about the slight and trembling figure. 
Beatrice, yielding herseif to the impulse of that 
moment, lay passively, like a child soothed of its 
sorrow, in the first sisterly embrace she had ever 
known. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
“Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it.” 
WHEN all was over Alma took Beatrice to The 
Chase. The arrangement was made _ between 
Almaand Raymond, and Beatrice, who now leaned 
completely on Alma, seeming to have no mind 
or will-power of her own, acquiesced without 
question or comment. Of her future position she 
realised nothing during those first terrible weeks. 
The shock of her father’s death had apparently 
left her mind a blank with respect to all that 
had preceded it. 

But while Beatrice, under Alma’s wise and 
tender guardianship, struggled slowly back to life, 
Raymond was throwing all his keen energies into 
the task of unravelling the tangled meshes that 
environed him on every side. His investigations 
were materially aided by a discovery which, if 
made public, would lift at once the stigma that 
still rested, not only on his own reputation, but 
on Alma’s. This was a letter found amongst Miss 
Carruthers’ papers, which, though anonymous, 
was easily traceable as having been written by 
a clerk in Mr. Moreton’s employ at the time when 
the will was made. Raymond remembered that 
this man had been summarily dismissed by Mr. 
Moreton for an act of carelessness soon after 
that event. Having been employed to draft the 
second copy of the will from the corrected first, 
he had gained possession of his employer's secret, 
and in revenge for the arbitrary treatment shown 
him had made use of this knowledge by revealing 
to the client the duplicity of the lawyer. 

Keerly!desirous as he was of screening, as far 
as possible, the reputation of Beatrice’s father, 
Raymond yet felt himself obliged, in Alma’s 
interest at least, to clear away any misunder- 
standing that might prevail on this subject. It 
was a difficult and painful position ; but he came 
out of the ordeal with an added reputation of his 
own which henceforth no blast of calumny could 
touch, whilst at the same time he succeeded by 
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his wise measures on the one hand, and by his 
generous silence on the other, in guarding from 
public obloquy the memory of his partner, and in 
upholding and preserving the honour of the firm. 

Thus absorbed in pressing duties, he was enabled 
the better to keep his own anxious heart in check, 
and to await with some degree of patience the 
time when his own destiny should be decided. In 
the meanwhile he went but little to The Chase. 
To sit and discourse on the topics of the moment 
in the presence of the listless figure and white, 
impassive face of the girl who had once been so 
bright and gay was more than he could bear, and 
as yet he dared not speak a word which should 
recall the memory of the past. 

There was, however, one who, as an almost 
daily visitor, did much to lift the shadow that 
must otherwise have clouded so heavily the 
hearts of both the girls. To Alma especially the 
strength and consolation which Lethcourt’s cheery 
presence and unobtrusive sympathy afforded was 
of incalculable value. It was in these days, when, 
with a noble self-forgetfulness, she devoted herself 
to a work which, if successful, must prove fatal 
to her dearest hopes, that she began to realise how 
much was still left to her. In after years, when 
the pain of this renunciation had lost the last 
lingering pang—when Paul Lethcourt was to her 
all that she now was to him—she learned to look 
back upon this troublous period as the awakening 
time of a new life. Truly that desolate winter- 
tide was but the prelude to a spring more glori- 
ous than any she had ever dreamed of. From the 
grave of that old love there sprang up another, 
as infinitely deep, pure, and purposeful as the 
devotion which had kindled it ; and with the dawn- 
ing knowledge of this responsive love came a new 
joy to which their marriage only added increasing 
perfection and depth of meaning. 

And Beatrice? Surely she, too, in the midst of 
her great grief was learning lessons for the future ? 
During these long days and weeks, when outwardly 
she seemed lost to all the common interests of life, 
her mind was in reality busily exploring the past. 
Oh, how thoughtless she had been, how unjust, 
jut she was amply punished. She 
had lost—not the property only ; that she scorned 
to think of—not her father alone ; conscience had 
no word to say where he was concerned—but the 
lover whose love she had so little understood, so 
cruelly rewarded. 

One morning, as she lay listlessly, with closed 
eyes, in a low lounge chair on the lawn, pondering 
these things, she heard footsteps approaching, and, 
looking up, saw Raymond coming towards her. 
It was the first time they had been quite alone 
together since the night of her father’s death. 
At the sight of him a sudden trembling seized 
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her. 
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“Do I disturb you, Beatrice?” he asked gently, 
as she kept silence. 

“No, I—am glad you have come. I wanted to 
speak to you,” she answered, with an effort at 
self-command. He took a chair near her. 

“Yes, dear,” he said quietly. 

The expression of endearment brought the 
colour into her face. 

“T have been thinking abopt the future,” she 
said hurriedly. “ It is very kind of you to let me 
stay here so long, but it is time now to think 
about—about what I am going to do. I don’t 
know whether I have any money at all now. I 
want you, please, to tell me.” 

“There is no need for you to trouble yourself 
in any way about such matters, Beatrice. The 
Chase is yours, or will be when the settlement 
deeds are signed.” 

“Qh, no—-no!” she exclaimed ; “I could not— 
I will not take it.” 

“T promised your father, dear, that it should be 
so. He died in the full belief that I should guard 
your interests as sacredly as my own, and I must 
fulfil all the promises I made then.” 

“Oh, Raymond!” There was such evident dis- 
tress in her tones that he hastened to relieve any 
misunderstanding his words might have caused. 

“You see, Beatrice, that it is no heroism on my 
part to restore the inheritance to you. It is 
simply a matter of duty. It was always intended 
to be yours, and the fact that the bond between 
us is dissolved makes no difference either way. 
I have absolutely no choice in the matter. You 
understand, dear ?” 

She was silent. 

“T am sure you will try and look at it in the 
right light. Shall we talk of something else?” 

He put out his hand and laid it gently on hers. 
At his touch she started suddenly and sprang to 
her feet. A moment she stood irresolute, with 
clenched hands and face white and drawn with 
the intensity of the emotions that swayed her ; 
the next, with a quick, impulsive movement, she 
had thrown herself on her knees beside him, 
hiding her face on his arm. 

“Oh, Raymond,” she gasped, amid convulsive 
sobs, “if you have any pity, don’t punish me 
more. If you only knew how | have suffered——” 

“Beatrice, my dearest!” With a heart throbbing 
with new hope he bent over her and tried to raise 
her, but she would not. She only clung to his 
arm, hiding her face. 

“Do you think I can ever forget or forgive 
myself for the cruel, ungenerous things I said to 
you that day? I know how you must despise me 
now you know just what Lam. I’m too ashamed 
to ask you to forgive me. I wasn’t worthy of 
such love, such trust as yours, Raymond. But 
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I never meant to hurt you so! 
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** Alma, sitting motionless, heard no sound but the girl’s quick breathing.”—p. 420. 


Folding her all the closer with his arms, he 
leaned his face tenderly on her bowed head. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, in low, trembling tones, 
“ Beatrice, darling, you must not distress yourself 
so. I was hurt, because I felt that you had 
entirely misunderstood me. But the fault was 
mine quite as much as yours. I did not help you 
to understand as much as I might have done. 
Don’t you think, dear, that, since we were both in 
fault, we might try to forgive each other? Can’t 
we leave the mistakes of the past behind, and 
begin all over again ?” 

She lifted her finshed face. Her lips were 
quivering, and her eyes were e full of tears. 

“Do you mean,” she whispered, “that you 
could ever love me again ?” 

“T have never left off loving you yet, darling,” 
he answered earnestly. 
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Thus, with a deep but chastened joy, that 
transcended, as heaven transcends earth, the joy 
of that earlier betrothal, they plighted their faith 
anew. To say that no shadow ever again crossed 
the pathway of their love would be to affirm too 
much. Even love itself, heaven-born and heaven- 
aspiring, is, with man, subject to human infirm- 
ities. But this much at least they learned—that 
of all other gifts the heart of another is of the 
supremest worth, a treasure to be guarded with 
all the powers of mind and soul. For what limits 
shall be placed on the possibilities of a love 
whose vitality is fed by the vitality of another, 
whose strength is compacted through mutual 
forbearance, whose depth is increased with the 
sympathy that is won by knowledge? Surely, 
where such exists, all virtues are fulfilled in one— 
the “ greatest of all”—which is “ Love.” 
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SCRIPTURE 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 








AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Marcu 15Tr. TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER. 
Toread—St. Luke xt. 1—13. Golden Text— Ver. 9. 
(- =% =. NTRODUCTION. The 
4) peeceeersr Gospel sometimes called 
the “Gospel of Prayer.” 
Read often in it of 
Christ praying—e.g. at 
His Baptism (iii. 21) ; 
on a mountain (vi. 12); 
in the Garden of Geth- 
semane (xxii. 41), Also 
several parables about 
prayer—e.g. The Unjust Judge (xviii. 1); Phari- 
see and Publican (xviii. 10). To-day’s lesson is on 
the Prayer taught by Christ Himself. 

I Tue Lorp’s Prayer. (1—-4.) Notice: 
The occasion. Given to disciples as model prayer. 
The address. “Our Father”— Father of Jesus 
and our Father. We adopted into God’s family. 
Therefore all mankind brothers in Jesus Christ. 
The petitions. Six in number—two sets of three. 
First three to do with God’s honour and glory. 
Last three—with all man’s needs, sins, dangers. 
First Petition. For hallowing God’s name. 
God’s names—JEHOVAH (Ex. vi. 3), Lorp, Gon, 
ete., from everlasting. 
How to be hallowed? By using reverently. 
By honouring God in our hearts and lives. 
By serving Him truly as we ought to do. 
Seconp. Whatis God’s Kingdom? (a) Of Grace. 
Christ won this Kingdom. , Rules men’s hearts. 
By His Spirit guides, strengthens His people. 
(b) Of Glory. Where all shall serve God. 
Where He shall reign for ever King of kings. 
Therefore pray for hastening Christ’s Kingdom. 
Tuirp. God’s will known—By Conscience. 
God’s Spirit speaks to heart—convinces of sin. 
By His Word. A light to feet and lamp to 
path. (Ps. exix. 105.) 
By His Ministers. They speak in His name. 
How done in Heaven? Willingly—service of 
love. 
Submissively—because He doeth all things well. 
God’s will for all—holiness. (1 Thess. iv. 3.) 
For some—active service—e.y. Apostles. (St. 
Matt. iv. 19.) 
For others—suffering—self-denial. (Mark x. 21.) 
Lesson. Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 
FourtH. For daily bread—not luxuries. 
Includes spiritual food—bread of life. (St. John 
Vi. 27.) 
Firru. Daily forgiveness as well as daily food. 
Sins of omission—duties left undone. 
Sins of action, speech, will. All have sinned. 
Forgiveness only promised to those who forgive. 
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Srxta. A prayer for help. To be kept safe in 
danger and from the Evil One—the Devil. 

Il. THe Lorp’s Promise. (5—13.) Two 
parables. 

A friend will rise to help a pleading friend. 

Much more is God willing to help us in need. 

Must ask—as children of a loving father. 

Must seek—as those who desire much. 

Must knock—as those in urgent need of help. 

Those who do so will receive, find, enter. 

What is God’s gift? The Holy Spirit of God. 

Lesson. Pray without ceasing. 


MARCH 22ND. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 
To read—St. Luke xii. 37—48. Golden Text— 
Eph. v. 18. 

Intropuction. Christ had been warning people 
against covetousness and reminding how God 
their Father feeds the birds and cares for the 
flowers, and would therefore feed and clothe His 
children. Now He turns to His disciples and 
bids them specially to prepare and be ready for 

His Second Coming. 
I. FairHFUuL SERVANTS. (37—44.) Who? 
Those with loins girded—to follow Him. 
With the lamps of His grace burning bright. 
Waiting, like wise virgins. (St. Matt. xxv. 10.) 
What will Christ do to these waiting servants ? 
He will bless them with joy of His presence. 
Will Himself minister to their wants. (John xiii. 4.) 
How will He come? Perhaps after long delay. 
They may have to wait and watch all night. 
His coming will be unexpected—like a thief. 
But servants’ duty plain. Always be ready. 
Always do their duty to God and their neighbour. 
Who are these servants? All true Christians. 
Called to be true to Him themselves always. 
To watch against sin—do His holy will. 
These will be blessed in His service on earth. 
Honoured like Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Daniel. 
These will receive fresh honour hereafter. 
Lesson. Make us to be numbered with Thy 
saints in glory everlasting. 
II. UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. (45—-48.) 
Their sin. Negligence—want of watching. 
Perhaps neglecting prayer and means of grace. 
Not watching besetting sins—slothful. 
Then positive sin—rioting and drunkenness. 
Quarrelling—angry words—wrath—anger. 
The result. The Master unexpectedly returns. 
How does He punish them? Cuts them off. 
Disowns as servants—makes them depart. (St. 
Matt. vii. 23.) 
But note two classes of servants. (Ver. 47, 48.) 
Some knew what was right, and did it not. 
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Who are they? Those taught early to fear God. 
Afterwards fell away—sinned, did not repent. 
Others knew not God—never heard of Him. 
Which servants have most severe punishment ? 
We have heard and known. How is it with us! 
Are we diligent, faithful, watching, ready ? 
Then need not fear. Shall receive reward. 
Lesson. Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
REVIEW LESSON. 


Luke xiv. 8. 


Marcu 2971 
Golden ] ‘ext —St. 


Intropuction. Have had twelve lessons this 
quarter from St. Luke’s Gospel on the early part 
of Christ’s life and ministry. The Golden Text for 
to-day illustrates one leading idea running through 
all. Christ must be confessed openly before men, 
our religion must be seen openly. 

I. THe ForRERUNNER OF CHRIST. (i. 5—17.) 

Zacharias, aged priest, ministers in Temple. 

Multitude stand praying in the open court. 

Message brought to priest by angel from God. 

Lesson. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw 
nigh you. 

Il. Tue Boy Jesus. (ii. 40—52.) 

Christ, aged twelve, seeks to know more of God. 

Keeps appointed festival, learns of wise men. 

Lesson. Bring presents, and come into His 
courts. 

III]. Ministry or Joun Baptist. (iii. 15—21.) 

Christ openly confessed by the prophet. 

Sin of wicked king—Herod—publicly rebuked. 

Christ testified to by God the Father. 

Lesson. Before honour is humility. 

TV. Earty MInistry oF Jesus. (iv. 14—22.) 

Preaching by Jesus in synagogue of Nazareth. 

Openly proclaims Himself as the Messiah. 

Received with derision and persecution. 

Lesson. Scorners hate knowledge. 

V. THe Power or Jesus. (v. 17—26.) 

Sick of palsy brought openly by friends to Christ. 

Is forgiven and healed. Departs praising God. 

Lesson. Confession precedes, praise follows, 
pardon. 

VI. SERMON ON THE Mount. (vi. 41—49.) 

Good tree openly bears good fruit. 

Christ’s disciples show faith by their works. 

They shall be kept safe in time of danger. 

Lesson. Faith without works is dead. 

VII. THe Great HELPER. (vii. 2—16.) 

Gentile centurion openly confesses Christ. 

Receives blessing he sought. Servant healed. 

Widow’s son raised. God glorified by crowd. 

Lesson. Them that honour Me I will honour. 

VIII. FarrH EncouraGep. (viii. 43—55.) 

Woman healed required to come forward. 
receives comfort and the blessing of peace. 
Hired mourners, scorning Christ, are rejected. 


THE QUIVER. 








Lesson. They that despise Me shall be lightly 
esteemed. 

1X. Jesus THE MersstauH. 

Christ confessed by Simon Peter boldly. 

All must be ready to bear cross for Christ. 

But future eternal reward shall follow. 


(ix. 18—27.) 


No cross, no crown. 
Love to ONE’s 


LESSON. 
X. TRUE 
25—37.) 
Story of Samaritan helping wounded man. 
Lesson. He that loveth God must love his 
brother also. 
XI. TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER. (xi. 1—13) 
Christ praying openly moved disciples to pray. 
Lesson. O come, let us worship and bow down, 
XII. Farrorut AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS, 
(xii. 37—48.) 
Watchers receive a blessing ; careless cast away. 
Lxsson. Be ye also ready. 


NEIGHBOUR. (x, 





THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
Luke wriv. 1—12. Golden Text~— 
Ver. 6. . 
InrropucTIoN. Four accounts of resurrection of 
Christ told in the four Gospels. Each writer 
tells some part of the story. A little ditticult to 
fit them in exactly—as in different newspaper 
accounts of same event. Each writer records 

what he thinks’most important. 
I. Toe Story. (1—12.) Note the actors. 
The women. Who were they? (See xxiii. 55.) 
Had followed Jesus all the way from Galilee. 
Two Maries, Joanna (ver. 10), and Salome. 
(St. Mark xvi. 1.) 
Had been last at the cross—were first at grave. 
Had kept quiet all the Sabbath day. (xxiii. 56.) 
Now at early dawn came to the tomb. 
Wished to finish embalming of Jesus Christ. 
Found the stone placed in front of tomb already 
rolled away by earthquake. (St. Matt. xxviii. 2.) 
So entered tomb—found Jesus gone. 
Where could He be? What should they do? 
The angels. In form of men—in white clothes. 
They ask the women, Why this useless search? 
Christ is risen, according to His own words. 
His betrayal, death, resurrection all foretold. 
Did they not remember His words ? 
What did the women do? Returned at once. 
Told all they met what they had seen and heard. 
The Apostles. How did they take the news? 
Could not believe what was told them. 
Christ’s rising seemed a mere idle tale. 
Who only went to the grave to explore ? 
Peter’s faith and love exceeded all the rest. 
He must try and find out the truth for himself. 
Ran with haste—saw the empty tomb. 
Went back—wondering, hoping, longing. 
II. Tue Lessons. 1. Christ’s victory. 
He conquered death—which could not hold Him. 


APRIL STH. 
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Also hell (or hades). His body saw no cor- 
ruption. (Acts ii. 31.) 

Also Satan—King of death and hell. 

2. How does the resurrection affect us ? 

We believe in a living Saviour. (John xx. 29.) 

We have earnest of immortality. (John xiv. 19.) 

s. What are our duties in consequence ? 

To seek the things which are above. (Col. iil. 1.) 

To mortify the lusts of the flesh. (Col. iii. 5.) 

4. What is the effect of this belief ? 

To comfort. We sorrow not as without hope. 

To calm. In Christ all are made alive. 

To gladden. The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 


APRIL 12TH. PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 
To read—St. Luke xiv. 15—24. Golden Text— 
Ver. 17. 

IntropucTIoN. Christ had been to a feast at the 
house of one of the chief Pharisees. He had 
noticed how the people behaved at the feast— 
picking out the best places. For this He rebuked 
them. Then He turned to the giver of the feast, 
and told him whom to invite—not merely the 
rich who could invite him to a feast in return, 
but the poor who could return nothing; but he 
would have a future and better recompense. 
Then followed the Parable of the Great Supper. 

I. Toe INviTaTIoN. (15—17.) 

Parable told in answer to remark of a guest. 

He spoke of the great feast in God’s Kingdom. 

How blessed the Jews who would partake. 

Parable teaches how all classes are invited. 

King’s servants had given invitation to feast. 

Such as Isaiah—to all to come. (Isa. lv. 1.) 

Then when feast was ready renewed the call. 

Such as John the Baptist at coming of Christ. 

Preached glad tidings—the Lamb of God... (St. 
John i. 21.) 


II. Tue Excuses. (18—20.) Notice: 

First invited guests moved by one feeling. 

Dislike and contempt of their rich friend 

So concocted all kinds of false excuses. 

One wanted to go out to his new farm. 

Another to try a new yoke of oxen. 

A third detained at home by his marriage. 

But what does all this mean to teach ? 

A picture of the Jews called to be God's 
friends. 

Yet when God’s Son called them turned away. 

Rejected, despised, and crucified Jesus Christ. 

Would be rejected, disowned, punished by 
Him. 

So will all who, like them, refuse His call. 

Lesson. He came to His own, but His own 
received Him not. 

Ill. Tue Guests. (21—24.) 

Was the feast to be altogether in vain ? 

Others would be invited—who would they be ? 

Not now the Pharisees and better-class people. 

But such as Christ had told the host to invite. 

Those in the back streets and lanes of the city. 

The outcasts from society—publicans and sinners. 

Such as she who had been a sinner. (vii. 37.) 

And those who crowded to hear Christ. (xv. 1.) 

These came—but there was room for more. 

So the invitation was carried wider still. 

Those beyond the city—Gentiles—must come. 

They must fill the void left by faithless Jews. 

So St. Paul always preached. (Rom. xi. 25.) 

God’s family in earth and heaven to be complete. 

Lesson. The Gospel invitation is to all. 

We have heard—have we obeyed the call ? 

What are we doing to make it widely known ? 

Heathen world still in ignorance of Christ. 

More messengers, money, prayer, wanted. 

Go out quickly. 


OOOAK 


THE CLUTTERING FAMILY 


BY ALBERT E. HOOPER. 


. AND Mrs. CLUTTERING and 
all the little Clutterings, to 
the number of eleven, are 
like so many peas in a 
pod: some are round and 
big, and some are round 
and small ; but that is the 
only way in which it is 
possible to distinguish one 


member of the Cluttering family from another. 
If you should ever have occasion to visit the 
Cluttering household, there is no need to be exact 
about the address. 


As long as you remember 





that it is in the vicinity of Bread Street, Batter- 
sea, you will be quite safe. All you will have to 
do is to make inquiries of a resident—a tradesman 
by preference—and you will receive the most 
explicit directions :' “Go straight on until you 
meet some children with light hair, blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks ; they ‘ll take you to Mr. Cluttering.” 
You may be inclined to think this advice a little 
vague ; but, if you follow it, you will have every 
reason to be satisfied. The fact of the matter is, 
it is quite impossible to spend many minutes in 
the neighbourhood of Bread Street, Battersea, 
without stumbling upon some of the young 








Clutterings ; and it is equally impossible to mis- 
take them for children of any other family when 
once you have heard them described. True, there 
are many boys and girls at Battersea and elsewhere 
with rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and light hair; but 
not with such light hair, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks 
as the little Clutterings. 

Good-natured, rollicking, and fun-loving young 
animals are these young Clutterings. I say ani- 
mals advisedly, because during the whole of my 
acquaintance with them they have never given 
evidence of a single thought unconnected with 
their own personal enjoyment. There is a thin 
veneer of conformity upon most children—some- 
thing that will take the polish of civilisation ; 
but it is not so with the Clutterings. At all times 
and in all places they do the things that seem 
good to them; and their idea of good is, to say 
the least of it, not exactly like that of other 
people. I believe most children enjoy making 
mud-pies; and there is little doubt that the 
pastry-cooking of the gutter would be a flourish- 
ing industry among the younger members of all 
families if it could be carried on in secrecy. But, 
unfortunately, there is a tendency for the trade- 
marks to become impressed upon the features 
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and the pinafores of the initiated ; and hence the 
trade is regarded in the average nursery as a kind 
of black art, which indeed it is. 

But the Cluttering nursery is by no means 
average; and hence the youthful Clutterings spend 
most of their time in the gutter when the mud is 
nice and soft. 

Good-natured children, all of them, their nearest 
approach to a quarrel is a lively rough-and- 
tumble in their favourite mud. If, in searching 
for the father, you happen to come upon a group 
of children at play, and they to get to know your 
errand, they will one and all become suddenly 
anxious to lead you to their house. 

If you pay your visit in the evening, you will 
not find Cluttering at home, for he is employed in 
some mysterious capacity upon a newspaper, and 
all the work he does is done at night. If you 
go in the daytime, you will most likely find him 
leaning against his own doorpost in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a short pipe in his mouth, a flimsy 
newspaper in his hand, and a pewter pot within 
easy reach on the doorstep. Fortunately, this is 
a democratic age; for it would be a matter of 
some difficulty to fix Mr. Cluttering’s rank in 
the social scale if we could not rest satisfied in 

















the knowledge that he is at least “a man and 
a brother.” 

Standing in the doorway, talking with Clutter- 
ing, you will be certain to hear, at all times of the 
day, the sounds of a great commotion within the 
house. Perhaps it will be the clash of cutlery, 
or the clatter of crockery undergoing the process 
known as “washing up”; it may be the swirl of 
water in the copper, or the dripping of the clothes 
that are being wrung ; and, if so, the sour smell of 
“ washing-day” will be added to the noise; but, 
whatever it may be, the screaming of the Clutter- 
ings’ new baby—there is always a new one—and the 
anxious voiceof Mrs. Cluttering will surely be heard. 

[ think you would rather not enter the Clutter- 
ing household. I do not call it a home, because 
the name seems scarcely appropriate. The parlour 
table is always littered with the remnants of the 
last meal ; for it has become a rule never to “clear 
away” one repast until it is time to “set” the 
next. The chimney-piece is covered with a con- 
fused mass of dusty tradesmen’s cards, unpaid 
bills, cigar-ends, and stale pipe “dottels.” The 
hearthrug has been scorched with the red-hot 
cinders, and the carpet worn into shreds by many 
feet ; the smoke-grimed pictures hang crookedly 
upon the walls; several broken-legged chairs 
lean helplessly in the corners. What was once 
the home of the Clutterings is now a wreck. 
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But, hark! that hurrying to and fro of weary 
feet, that incessant bustle in the kitchen and the 
scullery! What does it all mean ? It means that 
Mrs. Cluttering is cleaning, cooking, mending, 
washing, struggling with the tide of human affairs 
—she is always at it. From morning till night. 
she never rests; she is always doing things, yet 
nothing seems to be done. Look at her. She, 
too, was once rosy of face, blue of eye, and flaxen 
of hair—phlegmatic and easy-going in disposition 
—now she is a weary and harassed drudger. Talk 
to her—it will do her good—and, if she spares time 
from her ceaseless toil, she will soon begin to tell 
all about a subject which is very dear to her heart. 
She will describe, and most eloquently too, the 
beautiful home she had when she and Cluttering 
were married. “Spick and span, it was,” she will 
tell you, “ bright and clean as a new pin! I had 
everything that heart could wish, and I was as 
happy as the day was long. Perhaps I was too 
happy. I began to dawdle and loiter; I only 
thought about enjoying things. It needs a firm 
hand and a steady brain to prevent things from 
slipping. It doesn’t take long for life to run 
away from you if you once let it slide. That’s 
what mine did; it got the start of me, and it 
seems to have been running away faster and faster 
ever since. I haven’t caught it up again yet; 
and sometimes I doubt if ever I shall.” 


’ 


SH 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN 


OFFER TO READERS OF 
“THE QUIVER.” 


RB the lihe rality of the proprietors of THE 
QUIVER we are enabled to give our readers 
an opportunity of acquiring, upon specially 
favourable terms, a copy of Dean Farrar’s famous 
“ Life of Christ,” which is recognised as a standard 
work among all sections of the Christian Church. 
The terms of this offer are set forth in our ad- 


SPECIAL 


vertisement pages ; and, as it will only remain in 
force for a limited period, prompt compliance with 
the conditions of the offer is desirable. 

It is unnecessary here to commend the Dean’s 
well-known work to our readers. We make this 
offer in the hope that many of them, to whom the 
book has been inaccessible, except through libraries, 
will now be able to secure a copy for themselves, and 
have its invaluable aid always available. 

THE ANIMALS IN COUNCIL: A PARABLE. 

The news came to the beasts of the forest that a 
strange and powerful ehemy was about to attack 
them, and a truce was made between them, that 


LIFE AND WORK IN 


ALL FIELDS. 


they might inquire how the common foe should be 
repelled. Now it chanced that one of the new race 
had perished in the forest, and the beasts gathered 
around the corpse to find out wherein the strength 
of the race lay. “The teeth of this being,” said the 
elephant, “are neither entirely those of a flesh-eater 
nor of a grass-eater, a sure mark of its inferiority.”— 
“Tt could hardly procure flesh,” added the lion ; 
“there is no power in the jaw; while the fore-paws 
are weak, and the talons insignificant.”—“ It could 
not live upon grass,” said the deer, “for the mouth 
ean hardly reach the ground; nor could it rup 
swiftly enough to escape from its enemies.”—*“ It: 
hind-paws,” said the monkey, “are unfitted for 
climbing, so that it could neither procure fruit nor 
take refuge in the trees.”—** Nor,” remarked the fox, 
“could it fly, for it has no wings.”—“It is im- 
possible,” concluded the elephant, “that such a being 
as this could ever injure us ;” and the meeting broke 
up. But thereafter the animals learned by bitter 
experience that, though man was weak by nature, he 
was more powerful by art than all living beings, and 
that those who reason about what they have never 
seen are often led astray by their very experience. 
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THE CHARITABLE POOR. 


Lately in our neighbourhood there was a bazaar 
in aid of a Boys’ Brigade. This greatly interested 
the poor people living around, many of whom had 
boys in the brigade. A lady who had a stall tells 
us that most of the people who knew her, even the 
A laundress knitted 
a petticoat, paying seven shillings and sixpence for 
the material; a charwoman beautiful 
cushion ; and a very poor and partially disabled 


poorest, sent something for it. 
made a 


man carved a model ship. 


AFRAID OF DIFFICULTIES. 

To account for the fact that one who had great 
taste for painting never became a first-class artist, 
a critic said, “He always left off where difficulties 
began.” Alas! this is the way with not a few who 
begin Christian work with much zeal and enthusiasm. 

FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 
There is a story told of Andrew Fuller that he 
friend and asked him for some 
“Seeing it is you,” said the 


once went to a 
money for missions. 
friend, “I will give £5.”—“ Seeing it is me,” replied 
Fuiler, “I don’t want anything.”—“ Ah!” said his 
friend, “seeing it is the Lord Jesus Christ, I will 
give £10.” A husband and wife, two sisters, a 
mistress and maid, or any other pair of people living 
together, have had “a few words.” Pride conquers 
love or esteem, and neither will yield a point to the 
other. They will not do it for their friend ; but will 
they not do it for the sake of their Saviour ? 
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“WHEN 


I FIND HIM.” 


In middle life—much more in old age—we may 
have many acquaintances, but we have few friends, 
“Ti,” said an old man quaintly, “my acquaintances 
would fill a church, my real friends could go in the 
pulpit.” Socrates used to keep two chairs only in 
his house: “ One for myself, and another for a friend 
—when I find him!” How well then it is that there 
is a Friend “who sticketh closer than a brother” — 
a Guide and Comforter whom we cannot fail to find 
if we look for Him with the eyes of faith! 

SYMPATHETIC TO THE FINGER-TIPS. 

When we are full of sympathy for those whom 
we desire to help a very small action will often 
produce a great result. Here is an_ illustration, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was in the habit of seeing and 
talking with female prisoners sentenced to penal 
servitude just before their departure to Australis. 
Fearing a “ lecture,” of the women tried tu 
shirk an interview with the prison reformer. Mrs, 
Fry, however, found her out, and acted as the 
“ Looking 


one 


woman described in the following words : 
at me in a very solemn sort of way, she laid her 
hands upon my shoulders, and her very fingers 
seemed to have a feeling of kindness towards me. 
But it was no lecture she gave me; all she said 
No other words 


was, ‘ Let not thine eyes covet.’ 
passed her lips; but then her words were low and 
awful—kind as a mother, yet like a judge. Well, 
when I got to the colony, I went on right enough 
for a time ; but one day I was looking into a work- 
box belonging to my mistress, and a gold thimble 
tempted me. It was on my finger and in my 
pocket in an instant; but, just as I was going to 
shut down the box-lid, as sure as I am telling you, 
I felt Mrs. Fry’s thumbs on my shoulders—the 
gentle pleading touch of her fingers—and I gave 
one look about me, threw back the thimble, and 
trembled with terror to find I was alone in the 
room.” 
THE PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 
An invariable characteristic of all good workers is 
They are not eager to build rapidly ; they 


patience. 
They know that 


are only anxious to build well. 
“ raw haste is half-sister to delay.” 


ABANDONED. 

We know that at the time of his shipwreck St. 
Paul prevented the sailors from abandoning the ship 
in the boat which they tried to steal regardless of 
the fate of the soldiers and other passengers. We 
despise the cowardice of these sailors, but is it 
not an illustration of the way many of us act in our 
voyage over the life’s troublesome sea? 
We abandon our posts of duty, and shirk all dis- 
comfort and annoyance, careless if others have to 
suffer for our indolence and unwillingness to help 
Sometimes, however, a ship 


waves of 


to bear burdens. 

















becomes so unseaworthy that all on board, beginning 
with the rats, feel that they must abandon ,her. 
This is the type of a man who has become so 
corrupt that he seems to have been abandoned by all 
good influences. Take not, O Lord, Thy Holy Spirit 
from us! An abandoned hulk is also a picture of 
those unsound gospels and philosophies, falsely so- 
called, upon which we are often invited to adventure 
the voyage of our souls into another world. <A time 
comes when their insecurity is discovered and they 
have to be abandoned. When that time comes, may 
we find the ship of salvation which God has provided 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
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more thoroughly to hate and fear it, and I reply to 
those who press me to take physic that they must 
wait, at any rate, until I am restored to my usual 
health and strength, that I may be better able to 
stand the potency and danger of their compounds.” 
Much the same may be said of the substitutes which 
quacks are now prescribing, instead of the simple 
Gospel remedy, for moral sickness. The morally 
strong may be able toe resist their potency and 
danger, but they are worse than useless to those 
whose diseased souls make them feel weary and 
heavy-laden. They offer poison, and not balm for 
the wounds of sin. 





ABANDONED. 


A CONSOLATION. 


“When he died,” said a widow, in reference to her 
late husband, “it made such a hole in my heart 
that everything else passes lightly through.” This 
is one of the consolations which their Heavenly 
Father gives to the much afflicted. A great sorrow 
drives out smaller ones, and prevents fanciful woes 
from making themselves felt. 


SPIRITUAL QUACKS. 
Montaigne says: “I have a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to medicine at ordinary times ; but when I am 
taken ill, instead of coming to terms with it, I begin 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Not for a couple of decades have foreign affairs 
occupied public attention, to the exclusion of other 
interests, so thoroughly as during the last few 
months. The air has been full of reports of new 
alliances and combinations of the Powers and, alas ! 
of rumours of war and warlike preparations. Said 
a great historian once: “The present of a nation is 
only to be understood in the light of its past,” and 
the remark may well be applied to international 
history. To appreciate the why and wherefore of 
to-day’s grouping of the European Powers we must 
know what the previous groupings were, and under 
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what circumstances they were modified or abandoned, 
Messrs. Cassell have now made this possible for any 
intelligent reader by the issue of a new edition, in a 
single, handy volume, of F'ytfe’s “ History of Modern 
Europe,” a work which has already won golden 
opinions and done yeoman service in the ex- 
tension of knowledge. It is no mere “ dryasdust 
tome,” but a work of real and living interest.— 
“Down to the Sea” is the title of a volume 
of sermons upon sea-subjects, by Pastor Thomas 
Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which 
is published by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster. 
As the author says, “A whiff of the briny is 
refreshing even in a sermon,” and we _ heartily 
commend this cheery and cheering volume to our 
readers. Another volume—the forty-first—of the late 
©. H. Spurgeon’s sermons has just been issued by 
the same publishers, and calls for nothing more than 
acknowledgment at our hands.—“ The Permanent 
Message of the Exodus” (Hodder and Stoughton) is 
the title of a thoughtful volume by the Rey. Dr. 
John Smith, of Edinburgh, whose twenty interesting 
chapters were inspired, in the first place, by actual 
travel in Egypt.—From Mr. Elliot Stock we have 
to acknowledge tle receipt of a booklet by the Rey. 
Stuart Churchill upon “ The True Church,” in which 
the writer sets out clearly certain aspects of truth 
which, though not new, are none the Jess important 
on that account. We have also received from the 
same publisher a volume of “Tales Told by the 
Fireside,” by Canon Bell, of Cheltenham, and the 
“Story of an Oak-tree,’ by C. T. Fancourt, two 
pieces of light reading which are worth attention. 
“Sowing to the Spirit” is another work issued by 
Mr, Elliot Stock, the author of which is indicated 
only by the initials A. B. T. His work maintains 
a distinctly high tone throughout. 


A YEAR’S WORK. 

Just as we are speaking about new books comes 
the report for 1895 of that excellent agency for the 
distribution of new and other good works—the 
Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. Our 
readers may be interested in hearing that THE 
QUIVER stands at the head of the list of monthly 
magazines sold by the Society, and that of our own 
issues in last year no fewer than 71,591 copies were 
circulated through this agency, mostly in Scotland. 
We heartily commend the work of the colporteurs 
to the prayers and the sympathy of our readers, and 
shall be glad to hear that the readers of THE 
QUIVER have done something to extend the sphere 
of the Society’s labours. 


NOTHING BUT MONEY. 


The ruling passion remains to the last ; and as we 
live so, in nine cases out of ten, we die. The hands 
of a rich old man who was dying moved about with 
nervous restlessness— opening, shutting, clutching the 


bed-clothes. “What is the matter?” asked the 
physician, turning to the old man’s son ; “ why is 


5) 


he so uneasy ?”—“I know,” was the reply, “ what 
it is. Every night, before he went to sleep, he 
liked to feel and handle some of his bank-notes,” 
The youth slipped a ten-pound note into his father’s 
hand, and, feeling, handling, crumpling it, he died, 
Could anything show more clearly than this the 
poverty of those who in their last hour have only 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and none at all of the 
riches of Christ? How well it would have been 
for this poor dying man if, instead of having only a 
ten-pound note to handle, he could have heard in 
his inmost soul the words of the Saviour to His 
troubled disciples ; ‘‘ Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is 1 Myself ; handle Me, and see !” 


FORWARD 


When a student at Cambridge Tennyson wrote 
a prize poem called “ Timbuctoo,” which received 
great praise from good judges. In reference to this, 
the poet’s friend Trench wrote to another friend that 
he was afraid Cambridge might materially injure 


“ 


Tennyson, since “no young man under any ciream- 
stances should believe that he has done anything, 
but should still be looking forward.” This is the 
principle which regulated St. Paul's spiritual life, 
and one which he commends to us. He did not 
count that he had attained perfection ; but, forgetting 
those things which were behind, he pressed towards 
the heavenly prize. 


WHAT IS REPENTANCE? 

< ther no meaning, or a very vague one, is gener- 
ally attached to the word repentance. It does not 
mean sorrow for sin only. It has two faces ; one 
looking back with sorrow, the other looking forward 
with hope and a steadfast purpose to lead a new 
life. To repent is to— 
“. . . + leave the sins we did before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing so no more.” 


AN UP-TO-DATE PROVERB. 

All proverbs are old, but here is one in a new dress 
at least—“ The line is cleared for express trains.” 
The meaning is, that difficulties which embarrass and 
frustrate the indolent, irresolute person disappear 
before him who rushes along like a steam-engine. 
And if worldly success is only gained by this kind 
of energy, it is equally useless to expect Christian 
work, either in ourselves or in others, to be accom- 
plished without it. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 


“LIGHT IN SERVICE.” 

Asayoung man, Professor Blackie was troubled with 
doubts and spiritual difficulties, but light came to him 
when he began to patiently visit the sick and miser- 
able in some of the darkest dens of Edinburgh. This 
is another illustration of the truth, that “if any man 
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MISS ANN EDNEY. 


(Photo: The Clifton Photographic Co., Clifton.) 


is willing to do the will of God, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” Our business in life is not speculation, but 
action. “ Take one steponward, and secure that step.” 

“THE QUIVER” ORDER OF HONOURABLE 

SERVICE. 

The roll of our Order has conclusively proved 
that long-standing, honourable, and faithful domestic 
service is by no means extinct in our midst, as some 
croakers would have us believe. We give this month 
a portrait of Miss Ann Edney, who has faithfully 
served one family since August, 1842. Since 1887 
she has been on the roll of our Order of Honourable 


Service, and is now a Distinguished Member. 


\ PASSION FOR INTELLECT.” 


A charming picture of their mother is given by 
William Rossetti in his memoir of his brother, the 
poet-painter, In latter years she used to say : “I 
always had a passion for intellect, and my wish was 
that my husband should be distinguished for intellect 
and my children too. I have had my wish, and I 
now wish that there were a little less intellect in the 
family, so as to allow for a little more common sense.” 


“A passion for intellect” is very common amongst 
It is experience of life that teaches 


young people. 
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how very inferior intellect is to character. When 
we get on in life we see that our cleverest school- 
fellows have, in not a few instances, come to shame 
and grief, or, at least, have failed to realise the hopes 
of themselves and their friends; and that, on the 
other hand, plodding stupid men are often much 
respected and obediently followed. Many who are 
considered fools are wise unto salvation even in 
this world. “ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding.” 


OUR SCRIPTURE EXAMINATION, 

As notified in our November number, in which 
full particulars of the Examination were given, it 
is necessary that all Entries should reach us on or 
before Saturday, March 7th. Book Prizes to the 
value of over £200 are offered, and the Examination 
will take place on Saturday, May 9th. 


“THE QUIVER” 
LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 
OBJECT : 
TO BAND TOGETHER CHRISTIANS OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD 

FOR THE WELFARE OF SUFFERING HUMANITY. 

This movement has been organised for the purpose 
of combining into one great force the Readers of THE 
QUIVER and their friends in helpful sympathy with 
the afflicted and distressed, whether men, women, or 
children, all over the world, as well as immediately 
around us. Members of the League will not. as such 
be pledged to any definite work or help, but will be 
understood to be in hearty sympathy with the objects 
of the League, and to be ready to do all in their 
power to help the works of love and mercy going on 
in their midst, and also as far as may be to respond 
to calls upon their sympathy and prayers on behalf 
of the victims of any sudden and overwhelming 
calamity. 

1. All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends 
are invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign 
the accompanying Declaration,* and forward it 
to the Editor of THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least ten other Members shall be 
placed in a List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed 
as a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least One Hundred Members within 
six months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as 
a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable 
Presentation Volume. 

* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should be 
cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Eb, 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from January 
4th, 1896, up to and including Jannary 24th, 1896. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. H. S., 5s.; Deo 
Gratias, £2 103. ; Mater, Warwick, 6s. ; A Glasgow Motber 
(69th donation), 1s. ; Suffolk, 3s. 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: Ranceby, 5s. ; Deo Gratias, 
£7 103,; E. E. B., 2s.; A Friend, Hampstead Road, £1; A 
Friend, 103. The following amounts were sent direct : E. H. 
(Plymouth), 5s.; T. (Salisbury), £1; West Ham, £13 19s. ; 
S.S. Teacher, ds. 6d.; Anti-Jesuit, 10s.; J. W., 53.; Fal- 
kirk, £20; Otto, £1. 

For The St. Giles's Christian Mission: J. E. R., 1s. 

For The Poor at Christmas (Per Miss Sparrow) : 
J.E.R., 1s. 

For The debt on poor Church: J. E. R., 9d. 

For The Glasgow Sick Children’s Hospital : J. H., 5s. 

For The Edinburgh Infirmary: J. H., 5s. 

For The Dundee Infirmary: J. H., is. 


*,* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 58, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 
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CHILDREN. 
£2 « 

Amount already acknow- | Brought forward on - & 
ledved (including the Mrs. Richaris .. .- 0296 
donation of £10) from M. A. Phipps .. -~ O83% 
the Proprietors of Per Miss C. Scott— il a 
The Quiver) .. 181 7 &} T. Hindle . R « O55 

Per Miss Agnes Pick- Mrs. Dixon - 006 
thall— Mrs. Greenwood - 006 
% © es - O10 | Miss Marsden .. + 006 

(ea pe ee 6: I Eva Johnson .. ~ 9006 
Mrs. Morgan ane é7 Mrs. Stringer - 006 
Mr. Morgan ais ua 8 @-@ Dr. Righy.. a ss ae 
Miss Braithwaite oo 63°06 Mrs. Scott a £622 
M. Collins. . oe -- 0 0 6 Miss Thompson + 006 
M. Lindsay + « @66 Miss KE. Wallace .. - 019 
E. M. Taylor... o- ©10 Per Mrs. J. Ellis— 
L. Martin .. <2 Hes Jos. Ellis .. : 010 
and Mrs. Dawson.-. @ 0 6 | Jobn Ellis = o @ A 
. and Mrs. Wilkin- | L. Forns .. oe .- 006 
son ve ee - ©1090 8. Forns .. . - S28 
Jack and Willie Wil- A. Ellis .. - 010 
kinson .. ‘ i © 30 soe = <« O22 
Per Mrs. M. A. Phipps— Master Jack Grant + 016 
A. E. Wari 7 ce 10 A. J., Leeds .. -_ --°.0.1.6 
A. M. Ward - O10 “In Memoriam. Sir H. G. 
M.C. Ward ae - 0 010 fard, fer several 
Gingle ae on « 6.6 8. I years Member for 
Mrs. Jones oe . 006 | Shettield”’ es - 11:50 
| — es 
Carried forward £182 0 0} £183 ly 2 


The Editor will be pleased to forward additional copies 
of the Collecting Forms, if required. All applica- 
tious should be addressed to The Editor of Tug 
QuIvER, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. 





BIBLE CLASS. 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

49, In what does “The Lord’s Prayer” as given by 
St. Luke differ from that given by St. Matthew? 

50. What does our Lord desire to illustrate by the 
example of the “ Importunate Friend”’! 

51. Quote words which show God’s readiness to 
answer prayer, and to give us all things needful. 

52. To what does our Lord refer when He says: 
“Let your loins be girded about,” etc. ? 

53. Our Blessed Lord, in speaking of the punish- 
ment due to the unprepared servant, says, * He shail 
be beaten with many stripes.’ What was the law 
among the Jews concerning this mode of punishment? 

54. In speaking of the duty of servants, our Lord 
mentions the “second” and “third watch.” How 
were the “ watches ” of the Jews arranged? 

55, Our Lord, in speaking of the bridegroom, says : 
“He shall gird himself, and will come forth and 
serve,” To what custom does this refer? 

56. Of false teachers our Lord says, “ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” To what do these words refer? 

57. What woman was the cause of the death of St. 
John the Baptist ? 

58. How many of our Lord’s Apostles visited His 
tomb on the morning of the Resurrection ? 

59. What very important proof of our Lord’s 
resurrection is given by St. Luke ? 

60. What words in the parable of the “Great 
Supper” show the duty of supporting foreign missions? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 351. 

37. “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldest 
come under my roof.” (St. Matt. viii. 8; St. Luke 
vii. 6, 7.) 

38. A Roman centurion at Capernaum, (St. Luke 
vii. 5.) 

39. St. Luke vii. 16. 

40. The custom of employing hired minstrels and 
mourning women to attend funerals. (St. Luke viii. 
52; St. Matt. ix. 23.) 

41. St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, and the 
father and mother of the damsel. (St. Luke viii. 51.) 

42. That food should be at once given her. (St. Luke 
viii. 55, and xxiv. 36—44.) 

13. As many of the Jews believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, they held our Lord to be either St. 
John the Baptist, Elias, or one of the prophets, who 
had thus again revisited the earth. (St. Luke ix. 19; 
St. John ix. 1, 2.) 

44, St. Luke ix. 26; St. Matt. xvi. 27. 

45. A voice from Heaven was heard saying, “This 
is My beloved Son: hear Him.” (St. Luke ix. 35.) 

46, That the command “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” is not to be limited in its applica- 
tion to friends and acquaintances, but is to include 
everybody. (St. Luke x. 27—29, 37.) 

47. On entering any house they were to say, “ Peace 
be to this house.” (St. Luke x. 5.) 

#8. St. Luke x. 18 





TO OUR READERS. 
In our next Number will appear the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled “An Unpro- 


tected Female,” by Sydney C. Grier, Author of “Richard Jen™ins, Master,” &c. &c. “An Unprotected 
Female” will be illustrated by C. M. Demain Hammond. 
































































ONLY A SHOWEL. 


a Drawing by Percy TARRANT.) 
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ARAB DHOWS USED IN THE 


— OST 
A likely 
it will be a 
surprise to 
many people 
to learn that 
even in the 
present Year 
of Grace the 
British and 
Foreign 
Anti-Slavery 
Society 
greatly to 
bestir itself, 
working for 
the extine- 
tion of 
slavery under 
the British flag. Founded in 1839, its present Secre- 
tary, Mr. Charles H. Allen, is a relative of that 
William Allen, F.R.S., whose labours with Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay and others, 
culminated in the emancipation of the slaves in 
British Colonies in 1834. Britons have rather 
naturally come to regard this great feat as closing 
their account with slavery, especially as they ex- 
tinguished it at the cost of £20,000,000. Perhaps 
we rest too much on these fine laurels, secure in 
our own virtue. 

The Anti-Slave ry Society, with its long list of 
corresponding members of all nationalities, in all 


has 





MR. DONALD MACKENZIE, 





EAST AFRICAN SLAVE 


TRADE 


parts of the world, keeps reminding us that the 
price of liberty, of freedom from slavery, is eternal 
vigilance. Its latest feat as a vigilant society has 
been to send Mr. Donald Mackenzie ou a mission 
to Zanzibar und Pemba to investigate the condition 
of the slaves under the Protectorate. Leaving 
England in February, 1895, Mr. Mackenzie worked 
until June, hearing and seeing the case for slavery 
and the case against it. It is amusing to note that, 
dispassionate as is his report, he has been accused 
of partiality to the latter. It reminds one of the 
politician who retorted, when blamed for advo- 
cating a good cause, that he had “ prejudices in 
favour of liberty.” 

Mr. Mackenzie, as his name bewrayeth, is a 
Scotsman; he is of build, calm and 
composed in manner, shrewd, determined, pro- 
bably one who feels, as Scots are accused of feeling. 
that he belongs to a great people. Of course this 
feeling is not in the least related to petty conceit, 
such as the men of the North perceive in the 
countries of the South. 

Mr. Charles H. Allen kindly arranged that THe 
QUIVER representative should meet Mr. Mackenzie 
at the offices of the Anti-Slavery Society ; and, 
surrounded by masses of literature on our subject, 
piled on desks, shelves, floors, I asked how it was 
that the new House of Commons had already had 
a debate upon slavery in East Africa. 

“ Because our Society and the Society of Friends 
have been so active in forcing the facts upon the 
Government. Mr. Joseph A. Pease asked a 


massive 
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question in the House last August, and it led 
the way to quite an important debate. Since 
1890, the year of the annexation of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, we have seen three Governments in office, 
and I am bound to say not one of them has shown 
much enthusiasm for the abolition of slavery.” 

“To what is this apathy due?” 

“People do not realise the state of things. 
These islands are some three weeks’ journey from 
England, and, as we all know, the average Briton 


thinks far too little of our great Empire. His 
own petty activities absorb his energies. Then 


we have to contend with a good deal of ofticial 
We are told that economic conditions 
I some- 


opposition. 
won't allow of the abolition of slavery. 
times fancy that econdmic conditions are a sort of 
fetish to the official mind, reminding one of the 
old woman’s ‘ blessed word, Mesopotamia.’ ” 

“T expect that wherever slavery has existed 
economic conditions produced and maintained 
it.” 

“That may be, but if England had not inter- 
vened and said these conditions must be changed, 








IMPLEMENTS IN USE BY SLAVE-TRADERS. 


(By Permission of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.) 


4 a, the yoke or goree ; 6 c, chains used to fasten slaves; d, iron ring welded on 
to limb of a slave, which has to be severed by a chisel in order to be removed ; 
h, helmet used for gagging slaves, 


rbash or whip made of rhino 


ef, fetters used to bind slaves ; g, iron collar 
e of iron to force tongue down ; é, ¢ 
ceros hide. 


with piec 
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and all traffic in human flesh and blood forbidden, 
would anything at all have been done ?” 

“T suppose the officials are too conservative 
They have to live themselves into a new civilisa- 
tion when they assume office, and cannot fancy 
that the conditions which they have grasped are 
capable of modification.” 

“TI daresay that does explain their supineness, 
It is referable to a want of imagination, of power 
to assume the initiative, and to a certain amount 
of timidity.” 

“ But please explain this. Zanzibar and Pemba 
are, I understand, a Protectorate. Now, although 
Britain has abolished slavery in her Colonies, 
declaring it a punishable offence for a British 
subject to own a slave, yet, so far, she has not 
formally abolished it in Protectorates.” 

“That Zanzibar and Pemba are nom- 
inally a Protectorate, although virtually they are 
a Colony. If they were so declared, and placed 
under the Cvlonial Office, some members of our 
Society think that abolition would be much more 
speedy. The Foreign Office always declares itself 
hampered by its relations with other Powers and 
unable to move.” 

“And you think there is a little humbug in 
that ?” 

“T do as far as this Protectorate is concerned. 
In reality, the Sultan of Zanzibar is the merest 
puppet, with only the shadow of a Government. 
Everything is in our hands. We raise a finger, 
and the Sultan hastens to obey.” 

I murmured that I wished all Sultans were 
made in this but Mr. Mackenzie pro- 
ceeded :— 

“ How could it be otherwise? He is a usurper 
from Muscat placed upon the throne by us since 
assuming the Protectorate. We give him his 
position and nominal honours, a Court and so 
forth. Behind him is the real Prime Minister, 
Sir Lloyd Mathews, with the first Minister of 
Customs, Mr. Strickland, and the first Minister 
of Works, Mr. Bomanjee. Over these is the 
British Agent and Consul-General, Mr. A. 
Hardinge, who is responsible for everything.” 

“T see how it will work out, because I know 
a little about British Residents at the Courts 
of Indian Princes. Whenever the officials 
don’t agree, they the Sultan does not 
approve.” 

‘Perhaps it is a little like that,” said Mr. 
Mackenzie, with a smile. “ Yet some of the of- 
ficials would acquiesce in the abolition of slavery, 
and give it as their opinion that loss of trade 
would not result ; that the liberation of the slaves 
would teach them the real value of their labour ; 
and that, since they would touch more of the value 
of the product of labour, they would work the 
Such has been the experience in the 
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United States Whatever troubles have there 
arisen since the emancipation of the negro and 
the bestowal upon him of equal civil and political 
rights with the white man, nobody can pretend 
that he has been unwilling to work for his share 
of the world’s good things.” 

“Po you favour compensation in Zanzibar ?” 

“Tdo not. The slave-trade was declared illegal 
there in 1873 by decree, when Bhargash was 
Sultan. True, he went back on it, publishing a 
scrt of revocation some time later. But we made 
him issue another in 1876; and Bhargash really 
had a little power independent of us, whereas the 
present Sultan has none at all.” 

“Perhaps the fact that we are surrounded by 
four European Powers now in Africa makes it 
more difficult to carry out an anti-slavery policy.” 

“On the mainland, yes; but Zanzibar and Pemba 
are islands. Two of her Majesty’s vessels are 
there, and, if we were in earnest, British prestige 
is there, and the thing could be done. Britain 
has often had her way when circumstances have 
been less favourable. We are not in earnest 
Take what happened with the Av/wa in illustra- 
tion. The Blanche captured the Kilwa with 
slaves on board. The latter belonged to the 
Sultan. The case was compromised, and her Ma- 
jesty’s vessels have done very little in the way of 
slave-trade suppression ever since. The Sultan is 
the greatest slave-holder of the islands ; he is said 
to own 30,000. The officers of the Blanche saw 
that we were not serious. I am glad to be able to 
say that one result of my visit was the reneweil 
activity of the officers of the Phabe, and the 
capture of a slave dhow with slaves on board.” 

‘If we planted a usurper on the throne, why 
on earth did we not make it a condition that he 
should hold no slaves ?” 

“You may well ask the question. Another 
glaring inconsistency is that the shambas or 
estates of the Arab slave-owners are heavily 
mortgaged to British Indians, who, despite the 
law that forbids British subjects to own slaves, 
are the real slave-owners of these islands.” 

“Tt looks as though the islands also would have 
their crisis.” 

“So they will; things are not in a healthy 
condition. Naturally, these Arabs and Indians 
feel that slavery cannot exist under the British 
flag, and it lends insecurity to agriculture and 
commerce. Then there is no natural increase of 
the slave population. On the contrary, it is 
decreasing, and the decrease [ calculate to be 
made up by the annual importation of some 6,000 
or 7,000 slaves, men and women.” 

“How many slaves are there altogether ?” 

“You kuow it is a sin under a Mohammedan 
Government to number the people ; but good 


authorities reckon that there are 266,000. Of 
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Mik. ARTHUR PEASE, M.P., PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
(Phote. A, J. Methuish, Pall Mall, W.) 


these very, very few can be counted as legally 
detained, z.e. by their having been held prior to 
the decrees of 1873 and 1876. Some think we 
ought to compensate owners of ‘legal’ slaves. | 
see no compulsion to let British Indians clear 
out of Zanzibar with the British tax-payers’ 
money in their pockets. They are breaking the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the law as mortgagees 
of property in slaves. In any case, there ought 
tu be exacted stringent proof of legality.” 

“Would it cost much ?” 

“Not very. In an able memorandum, Consul 
Smith says it would be politic to compensate, and 
reckons the sum required at £40,000 to £75,000.” 

“Tn glancing over one of your Society’s reports 
I was rather astonished to see that the slaves are 
paid for their labour.” 

“Some of them are, but the master settles the 
amount, and, in any case, takes half from the 
slaves, who have to feed and clothe themselves. 
It may interest you also to know that the slave 
is never called a slave; he is always a porter, a 
plantation worker—never a slave. All the same, 
he is one, and it is a bad kind of slavery. He has 
no civil rights, he may be personally chastised. 
Even a cruel chastisement does not gain him his 
freedom when inflicted a first time. I visited a 
prison at Chaki-Chaki, and found the prisoners 
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heavily fettered. I thought they must be dreadful 
criminals or murderers. Only one had stolen a 
little, all the others had been guilty of the 
crime of running away from their masters. After 
examining these wretched prisoners, I walked up 
a rickety stair outside the tower over the old 
doorway, and upon into a 
miserable room, where [ found an aged, white 
bearded Arab, squatting on a mat. On seeing me, 
with uplifted hands, he impiored, ‘Oh, Christian, 
ask the Wali to repair the prison, or else the 
whole building will soon fall down on our heads, 
and bury the prisoners and myself in its ruins.’ 
[ very willingly carried out his request, and spoke 
both to the Wali and the Prime Minister of the 
Zanzibar Government on the subject, by whom 
early attention to the matter was promised.” 

“T’ve been told that slaves fond of 
slavery, and that if freedom were offered them 
they would not take it.” 

“JT have heard the same story, but the Chaki- 
Chaki prison did not confirm it. In Pemba I 
went to see one of the Walis of the Sultan on his 
beautiful estate. I was taken to a large reception- 
room, and soon after I was seated an Arab made 
a complaint of slave-dealing against a British 
Indian. The Wali would not hear him, so he 
threw himself at my feet for justice ; but I told 
him I had no authority. If an Arab finds 
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difficulty in getting justice, what must it be for 
a negro? A Vice-Consul, Mr. O’Sullivan, has 
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now gone out to Pemba. I had the honour of 
being the only white man on the island to receive 
him. Pemba is the smaller of the two islands, 
all the officials living in Zanzibar. I can hardly 
overestimate the good that may result from Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s appointment, if he only realises that 
he is there to carry out England’s policy in the 
abolition of slavery.” 

“T understand that slaves do sometimes get 
their freedom.” 

“Yes, sometimes. The Agent and Consul- 
General and the Sultan free slaves, especially 
when they have been cruelly treated. But hardly 
any good results from their efforts so long as the 
status of slavery is recognised. Freed slaves 
disappear somehow. We hear that they are 
kidnapped, perhaps shipped off to Arabia and 
sold there. The fact is that free labour cannot 
exist side by side with slavery.” 

“Of course upholders of slavery declare that 
slaves are lazy ; without the lash they would not 
work, Then, too, there have been tried experi- 
ments with the labour of freed slaves, which ex- 
periments are said to have been failures.” 

“They do say that slaves are lazy. I fear the 
arguments against emancipation are old to the 
point of mouldiness. They are really beneath 


contempt ; but your allusion to the experiments 
of cultivation by free labour in Zanzibar is worth 
consideration. 


They tried three experiments 0 
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Zanzibar the first by the Universities’ Mission ; 
the second by Consul C. S. Smith, who freely 
admitted that he knew nothing of farming and 
did not give enough time to it; the third by 
(General Mathews, who, if he knew more of farm 
ing than Consul Smith, was certainly too busy to 
attend to all the details in the way that such an 
experiment requires. Even if the abolition of 
slavery shook the stability of Zanzibar’s great 


industry, the clove plantations, my contention is 
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remember the first decree was in 1873. If, too, 
we had ceased what practically amounts to con- 
niving at the importation of slaves since that 


date, slavery would have nearly worked itself out 


by now. The annual decrease in the slave popu- 
lation is 6,000 or 7,000. Very few children are 
born to slaves—a rather significant fact, if we 
remember how very good slavery is said by its 
friends to be for them—and since 1889 it has 
been declared that all the children who come 





A SLAVE GANG BEING 


that it is the lesser of the evils that threaten 
ter. Depopulation is already proceeding, and 
insecurity is felt as to how long Britain will 
tolerate the slave-trade.” 

“What about gradual extinction, Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, which some people advocate? There is 
a good deal to be said for not suddenly upheaving 
the ordinary state of things; accoyling to some, 
it needs tender treatment.” 

“If slavery were abolished in these islands to 
morrow, it will have been done very gradually 
being spread over twenty-two years at least. You 


DRIVEN TO THE COAST. 


into the world are free-born. Twenty-four thou- 
sand lives are sacrificed every year in order that 
6,000 slaves may be imported to our Protectorate, 
with a British ship to look on. In the interior, 
a slave is worth only a few yards of calico; at 
the coast, he is worth from £10 to £20. Even 
among the porters, the mortality is very heavy 

30 per cent.” 

“ Were the officials pleased to see you ?” 

“They were very kind—kinder than I had any 
right to expect, considering the nature of my 
errand. But for that, I shouki have been received 
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with open arms. The official organ was strangely 
silent about my errand and proceedings. The 
Walis, or officials of the Sultan, and the British 
Indians were most hospitable. Except for ants, 
insect plagues, fever, heat, and other foes of 
humanity, I might have junketed and visited in 
Zanzibar and Pemba for months. There was no 
white man resident in Pemba when I was 
there.” 

It is worth noting that our Government has 
generally been rash enough to abolish slavery in 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Native States which 
have passed under British rule. Very seldom has 
time been lost.. When parts of British India were 
annexed by us in the days of “John Company ” 
a proclamation was shortly issued stating that all 
Acts of Parliament for the abolition of slavery 
and suppression of the slave-trade were now in 
force. The last of these was in 1843 in Scinde. 
The abolition of slavery on the Gold Coast 
(West Africa) was carried out by his Excellency 
Governor Strahan in 1874. The chiefs, we are 
told, begged permission to retire for a day and 
consider the message; but Governor Strahan de- 
clined, observing that when the Queen expressed 
a wish it was for them to obey. He left Palaver 
Hall for an hour, and returned to receive their 
assent. 

When the Malay States were taken over by us 
in 1883 the abolition of slavery was mentioned 
once and straightway effected, despite economic 
conditions and vested interests, and the fact that 
the State was a Protectorate. 

Anyone desiring to see how poor and feeble are 
the objections that can be raised by Consuls and 
Agents against the immediate abolition of slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba should devote an hour 





HOUSE AT WETI (ISLAND OF PEMBA). 


a section of a Government 


to “Africa, No. 6,” 
Blue Book. 

The reply of the small boy whose ablutions had 
been neglected summarises these objections ad- 
mirably :— 

“Tain’t dirty. Besides, there’s no soap in the 
lavatory ; anyhow, I was just going to wash 
myself.” 

(1) “J ain't dirty.”—“ Very few slaves have 
been removed from Zanzibar this season” (p. 9— 
Mr. R. Rodd, Acting Agent and Consul-General). 

“A considerable number of slaves would will- 
ingly follow their master rather than face,” ete. 
(p. 183—ditto). 

“The strong tie which binds master and slave” 
(p. 15—ditto). 

“No deep or strong wish for emancipation” 
(p. 33 Baron von Schele). 

2) “No soap in the lavatory.”—* There are 
next to no elements of a coercive force” (Mr. 
Rodd—p. 13). 

“ Abolition of slavery directly opposed to Mo- 
hammedan religious law” (ditto—p. 14). 
“* Negro incapable of work,” ete. 

(3) “* Just goiny to “ Consul 
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Hardinge and the Sultan often free slaves” 
(p. 29). 

“Many masters free slaves as a religious act” 
(ditto). 


“ Mohammedan law generally encourages eman- 
cipation ” (p. 30). 

“ Number of slaves diminishing anyhow” (p. 36). 

Consul Hardinge (p. 37) recommends a coast- 
guard scheme to repress slave importation. 

Is England growing careless regarding her anti- 
slavery policy, indifferent to that mission which 
is so plainly ours among new and young nations? 
C. S. BreMNeR. 
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AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 


BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER,” “SWEET CONTENT,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THROWN UPON THE WORLD. 


H, Mr. Horton, how good of you 
to come for me! But you'll 
let me drive, won’t you ?” 

“T think not,” said the old 
clergyman, looking down with 

a smile at the girlish face up- 

turned to his, “since I am 

responsible to Mr. Judkins for the gig, which I 

borrowed that I might have the melancholy 

pleasure of driving you to the station myself. 

You will be flattered to hear that Farmer Judkins 

says he never lent it more unwillingly in his life ; 

but that would be nothing to the unwillingness I 

should feel to face him if I had to tell him that 

the gig was smashed, while you were beyond the 
reach of reproof. Let me help you up here.” 

“There’s your sandwiches, Miss Doris,” said 
Keziah, the elderly servant, tucking the rug vigor- 
ously about Doris’s feet as she took her place ; 
“and for gracious goodness’ sake, don’t you go 
cryin’ in the open air. You’re safe to ketch cold 
if you do.” 

The tears which Doris flattered herself she had 
kept concealed were dimming her eyes as Mr. 
Horton touched the horse with the whip, and drove 
quickly down the long rambling village street. 
The people standing at their doors waved her a 
farewell, and one or two of the children set up a 
loud wail as it dawned upon them that Miss Doris 
“wasn’t never comin’ back no more.” 

“As usual,” said Mr. Horton, turning to her 
when they had passed the last house, “ Dick Whit- 
tington leaves his native village when very young, 
and makes his way to London town, where the 
streets are paved with gold, and fortunes are to 
be had for the picking up.” 

“Not nowadays,” said Doris, with a little sigh. 
“But I don’t want a fortune, you know—only a 
livelihood and a provision for old age—and work, 
of course.” 

“True,” said Mr. Horton, smiling at the idea of 
Doris, with her youthful face and her lengthy 
experience of twenty years, making provision for 
old age, “ and it is a great thing for you to be able 
to begin your work under such a leader as Miss 
Tebbutts. As her secretary, you will find yourself 
in the thick of some of the most important move- 
ments of the age. But don’t be too sure that that 
is the way of life God intends for you. I am old- 
fashioned in my ideas, k know, but it always seems 
to me that a home, with a husband and children, 
isa woman’s happiest sphere.” 





“Oh, please don’t tell me you agree with Mrs. 
Martin!” cried Doris, in a voice of despair. 
“When she first heard that I should have to earn 
my living, she told me that she hoped I should be 
sure to accept the first good offer of marriage that 
came in my way, and make no silly objections. 
Nothing, she said, was equal to a satisfactory 
establishment—in the way of success in life, of 
course.” 

“Tam afraid I must differ from Mrs. Martin, if 
only for the sake of the unfortunate individual 
who would necessarily be attached to the ‘establish- 
ment.’ If you ever feel tempted to marry a man 
you don’t love, Doris, have pity on him, and be 
courageous enough to refuse him for his own 
sake.” 

“Oh, I have no intention of marrying without 
love,” said Doris. “I don’t think the game is 
worth the candle. Besides, Mr. Horton, I have an 
ideal, and it is a very high one, I assure you.” 

*“ An ideal is all very well until a flesh-and-blood 
man comes in your way,” said Mr. Horton un- 
kindly. 

“ Ah, but my ideal is fleshand blood. You have 
seen him as often as Ihave.” 

“My dear child!” Mr. Horton was rather 
startled. “ Frankness is a good thing, and I value 
your confidences, but to express a preference for 
some young man in this way is surely a little--—” 

“Tf anyone but you had said that, | should have 
been very angry,” said Doris calmly. “ You ought 
to know me better. 1 have only seen my ideal 
once, and that was eight years ago. Don’t you 
remember the day I was out riding with you, and 
my pony ran away ?” 

“And was stopped by a stranger? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; but that is rather a slight acquaintance on 
which to found such conclusions, isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t think so. You went in to speak to 
Farmer Judkins—do you remember ?—and I stayed 
outside the gate. I dropped my glove, and I 
was trying to fish it up with my whip without dis- 
mounting, when the traction-engine came round 
the bend in the road. My pony went off like the 
wind, and I couldn’t stop him. It was all I could 
do to keep on, and I felt that the saddle was be- 
ginning totwist round. I was horribly frightened, 
for I knew that we should get to the marsh in 
a moment, and I could do nothing but tug at 
the bridle. Then I saw a man waiting for me 
by the roadside. He had hung his horse’s bridle 
over a post and dismounted, and as I came 
dashing by he caught at the pony’s head and 
stopped him. I couldn’t say a word to thank 
him, for I was shaking all over, and I couldn’t 
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get my lips still—I don’t suppose you know what 
that feels like, but it’s horrid—and though I 
wasn’t really crying, the were running 
down my face. He was so kind. He helped me 
down—his hand felt so warm and steady when 
mine was all cold and trembling !—and lent me 
his handkerchief to dry my eyes with. I think he 
was afraid I was going to cry, for he said very 
encouragingly, ‘Now I’m sure a girl who could stick 
on so pluckily isn’t going to give in, after all,’ and 
[ wouldn’t have cried for anything after that. I 
sat on the bank and watched him while he put 
the saddle right and tightened the straps, and 
[I noticed that he was tall, and thin, and dark. I 
suppose I should call him a boy now, but he 
seemed quite grown-up to me then—he may have 
been nineteen or twenty. I wondered whether he 
was a foreigner, for an English boy would scarcely 
have spoken so readily—he had a very pleasant 
voice, too. When he had mounted me again I was 
going to thank him and say good-bye, but he said 
he couldn’t think of allowing a lady to run such 
risks again unprotected, and he would take me 
back to you. Then I suggested meekly that he 
should lead the pony and [ should walk, but he 
said I should never have the nerve to ride again if 
[ gave in after this fright, and he would keep close 
to me, and we would go very quietly. We ven- 
tured on a trot at last, and found you just mounted, 
if you remember, and looking round for me in 


tears 


astonishment.” 

“Yes, and the young fellow only waited to 
explain what had happened, and then rode away 
almost before I could thank him.” 

“And you thought he might be Mr. Stapleton’s 
son from Canada, but you could never find out. 
Well, now you know what my ideal is like, Mr. 
Horton.” 

* But, my dear child, isn’t it slightly absurd to 
make a hero of a man you are never likely to see 
again, and who may be dead by this time—or, as 
is far more probable, married 7” 

“T know quite well that I am not likely to meet 
him; but he isa type. It is most probable that I 
shall never marry—never even have the chance— 
but if | do, the man must be something like him, 
with a steady hand—you know that verse : 


“A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal-—’ 


and a pleasant voice, and a manner that would 
make you feel safe with him anywhere.” 

* Very well, my child, I hope he may, and that 
all his other qualities will be in accordance with 
these. If you have to content yourself with some- 
thing short of your ideal, that is what happens to 
all of us nowand then ; but, as the old Archbishop 
whom you like to think of as an ancestor says, 
* He that aims high, shoots the higher for it, though 
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he shoot not so high as he aims.’ Still, I had no 
idea that you cherished such romantic fancies, 
Doris. 1 am very glad, under the circumstances, 
that you will be safely established in a boarding. 
house, instead of going into lodgings, as you 
wished.” 

“ And that is my only reason for dissatisfaction, 
said Doris. “1 did want to have some experiences,” 

“ Life is not given us solely for the purpose of 
amassing experiences,” said Mr. Horton drily. 

“ But they are useful—and new,” said Doris, 
“T feel as if I was just setting out to explore a 
new country. Do you remember how my father 
said in one of his letters that when at last he left 
the settlements and the sheep-stations behind, and 
saw only the great Australian desert all around 
him, he felt that he really knew what it was to 
live ?” 

“And all that his great desert could give him 
was a lonely grave,” said Mr. Horton. “I don’t 
want your journey of exploration to end in the 
same way, Doris. The battle of life is nearly 
always a hard one, but an unprotected girl fights 
at a fearful disadvantage.” 

The old clergyman sighed as he spoke, for he 
saw that all his warnings could not bring Doris to 
look upon her future in any but a hopeful lighy, 
and he feared that she would find the inevitable 
disenchantment a very painful business. She 
was sorry to leave the village, she told herself, as 
she waved her farewells to him presently from the 
departing train, but she could not help knowing 
that she was glad to go. Behind her was the stag- 
nant pool; before her, the open sea of the world 
and life, with possible Happy Isles dimly spied 
on the horizon. Even should she fail of success, 
and end by creeping back disheartened, it would 
be better to have had one taste of freedom. 

In after-days Doris was wont to maintain that, 
although Mr. Horton had acted in all good faith 
when he advised her to take up her quarters at a 
boarding-house, instead of in lodgings, he could not 
have done better had he wished to disgust her with 
her new life at its outset. The place was clean 
certainly, it was cheap and not nasty, and it was 
most highly respectable ; but Doris was the only 
person under fifty among the This 
would not have signified if they had been of a 
cheerful disposition, but they seemed all to be on 
bad terms with each other, or perhaps it was only 
that they were unsociable. Doris’s heart sank, but 
she pulled herself together. 

“Of course [ can’t expect them to gush the first 
time they see me,” she said to herself, “ but [mean 
to be friends with them. I’ll devote myself to 
them each in turn foranevening. That will make 
them thaw a little, and I shall be sure to find one 
or two who will be nice.” 

Unfortunately, these hopeful anticipations were 
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aot reausea, and Doris found her efforts to make 
friends with ths other boarders a failure.” They 
did not dislike her, it is true, for her sayings and 
doings brought a little variety into their dull lives ; 
but they requited her, without any evil intent, by 
doing their best to darken hers. She found her- 
self selected as the universal confidant, and heard 
enough of the cruel ways of the world to make 
her miserable for months. During the day, the 
thought of returning to the boarding-house at night 
hung over her like a terror, and even the thought 
of her work with Miss Tebbutts was not able to 
banish it from her mind ; for she found that the 
hond of interest in a common cause was likely to 
be the only tie to unite her employer and herself, 
since Miss Tebbutts seemed to have no existence 
apart from her work. She was a tall, bony 
woman, with large features and a prominent nose. 
Her eyes were a clear steely 
blue, and her dark hair, which 
was fast turning grey, though 
rather with labour than with 
age, was brushed straight back 
from her forehead and coiled 
in a severe knot behind, with- 
out the slightest pretence of 
following the dictates of fashion. 
In the course of the first day’s 
work, Doris discovered—partly 
in the process of conversation, 
and partly from the papers and 
reports of which the room was 
full—that Miss Tebbutts was a 
guardian of the poor and a 
member of the London School 
Board, serving also on more 


than one of the committees m”, WH — 
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that affected Miss Tebbutts, and revealed nimseii to 
the deeply interested Doris as a solemn old-young 
man, extremely anxious to pose as an authority 
on Labour and social questions, and perfectly 
ready to promote Miss Tebbutts’s views in Par- 
liament in return for her keeping him supplied 
with authentic information on the points he 
desired to touch upon. Before she saw him, 
Doris had pondered over the possible romantic 
aspects of such a relationship, but it did not take 
long to convince her that the “ Pet M.P.” was as 
innocent as was his Egeria of the slightest taint of 
romance. He arrived on business bent, and busi- 
ness occupied the whole time of his visit ; while the 
only notice he took of the secretary was to remark 
approvingly on the clearness of her handwriting as 
evidenced by a paper she had just copied. This 
strict attention to business was not at all what 


attached to that body. More- yt wai f 
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over, she had designs upon the 
County Council, and even upon , 
the House of Commons itself, 
although the fulfilment of her 
aspirations in these directions 
could only arrive in the happy 
future when women should have 


ae 
Y 


equal political rights with men 

In the meantime, she con- 
trived to exercise an influence 
in the councils of the nation 
through the medium of a gentle- 
man whom Doris, laughing in- 
wardly at the absurdity of the 
notion, dubbed immediately, 
“Miss Tebbutts’s Pet M.P.” 
He dropped in on this first 
afternoon to give an account 
of an interview he had just 
had with a member ‘of the 
Government on some subject 
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Doris had expected. She had entertained a 
vague idea that afternoon tea in the company in 
which she now found herself would prove itself 
indeed a feast of reason and a flow of soul, at 
which the newest literature, the most startling 
political surprises, and the latest developments of 
philanthropy would be discussed with the aid of 
a lavish expenditure of wit and humour. But 
nothing was mentioned beyond the driest details 
of statistics and averages, with the inferences 
to be drawn from them, as Miss Tebbutts im- 
pressed upon her champion the figures which were 
all-important to his speech that night, and Mr. 
Henkinson, with his teacup insecurely balanced 
on the arm of his chair, noted down what she said, 
and occasionally elaborated for her approval a 
point which struck him as likely to tell with the 
House. Doris went home that evening with the 
conviction that she herself was only a talker—and 
a very shallow one at that—in the cause of female 
emancipation, whereas Miss Tebbutts and Mr. 
Henkinson were workers. 

It was not at first that Doris became acquainted 
with her employer’s principle of work. Miss Teb- 
butts never spoke a word unnecessarily, and for 
several days her intercourse with her secretary 
was confined to brief directions on the one side, 
and equally short requests for instructions on the 
other. But when Doris had been engaged for 
about ten days in her new duties, and was waiting 
one afternoon to receive the draft of a letter which 
was to be expanded and copied, she began to 
speculate as to Miss Tebbutts’s personal history. 
Had she always been what she was now, calm, 
self-restrained, almost machine-like in her manner, 
or had some great change taken place at some 
time or other in her life? Doris was young and 
romantic, and she tried hard to conjure up the 
figure of a lover whose death or unfaithfulness 
might have turned Miss Tebbutts from a blooming 
young girl into a silent, unsmiling woman. In a 
book one could be sure that something of the kind 
had happened, but Doris felt a misgiving that it 
had not been so in Miss Tebbutts’s life. Her phil- 
anthropical interests must always have been so 
great and engrossing that no room was left for 
There had never been anyone at the sound 
of whose footstep those grave eyes would brighten, 
the tones of whose voice would bring a smile—— 
Here Miss Tebbutts looked up, and Doris, caught 
staring fixedly at her, blushed and apologised 
guiltily, while Miss Tebbutts scanned her face 
with a look of calm inquiry. 

“T hope, Miss Leighton,” she said, “that you 
have not come here with any foolish notions in 
your head on the subject of love ?” 

The question was so extremely appropriate 
at the moment that Doris blushed again, and 


lc ve, 


answered meekly that she did not think she had. 











“ Begause,” pursued her employer, “I generally 
find that country girls come to London imagining 
themselves engaged to some worthy person they 
have left behind. Since their inclinations pointed 
in that direction, they would have done better (if 
they would only have believed it) to have stayed 
in the country and married him ; but they come 
here and pretend to work, while all the time the» 
minds are distracted by thoughts of love-letters 
and anticipations of tender meetings; and then, 
after all, when they do meet again, they discover 
that the country lover fails to satisfy some part of 
their complex nature, and throw him over.” 

Doris felt quite safe in declaring that she had 
not left any mourning lovers behind her, and her 
evident sincerity disarmed Miss Tebbutts. 

“T am heartily glad you have had the good 
sense to keep yourself free,” she said, “and I hope 
you will remain so. In a business woman’s life 
there is really no time for love and marriage, and 
they can only interrupt her work. The great 
discovery of this century is the possibility of a 
career for the unmarried woman—nay, the un- 
deniable fact that her life is at once both freer 
and fuller than her married sister’s.” 

This was not Mr. Horton’s view of the matter, 
and Doris felt herself justified in uttering a mild 
protest. “But surely a great deal has been done 
by married women ?” she said. 

“Not a tithe of what they could have done 
unmarried,” replied Miss Tebbutts briskly. “Of 
course I am not speaking of feeble, resourceless 
creatures who must find a man on whom to lean; 
but an educated and self-dependent woman not 
only does not need the distraction which marriage 
offers, but is much better without it. She has 
her own interests, she can live her own life ; why 
should she merge her career into that of some 
man who can do no more to help her on than she 
could do for herself?” 

“Only if she loved him,” suggested 
timidly. Miss Tebbutts sniffed. 

“T see that your ideas are still somewhat school- 
girlish, Miss Leighton. You will! soon learn to 
look at things in a more philosophical light. The 
woman of whom I am speaking would not be 
likely to act purely upon impulse, as you seem to 
imply. She would look at the common-sense side 
of the question. A certain proportion of marriages 
turn out satisfactorily ; a much larger number, in 
my opinion, do not. There are, let us say, ten 
chances to one against hers proving what is called 
‘happy.’ It is all a matter of averages.” 

“T never thought of looking at it in that way,” 
murmured Doris. 

“Tt is the only scientific way,” pursued Miss 
Tebbutts, warming with her subject. “For in- 
stance, we will suppose (I am not insulting you by 
imagining that it is the case) that your present 
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interests do not satisfy you, and that your thoughts 
turn towards matrimony. You reason thus : 
‘Statistics show that a very large proportion of 
young women in my class of life are forced to 
remain unmarried. I have no means of knowing 
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find or fail to find the man, according to the law 
of chances.” 

“ But—Miss Tebbutts,” urged Doris, bewildered, 
“T can’t quite follow you. You seem to go back- 
wards, from marriage in the abstract to some 


“Tt was a trial to meet the festal procession.” p. 4419. 


that [ am not included in the number, and it may 
therefore be quite useless for me to think of 
changing my condition. But supposing that | 
proceed further ; of the men who are both willing 
and able to marry, a large proportion, [ cannot 
doubt, would be for one reason or another dis 
tasteful to me. It is extremely probable, again, 
that to another section I might myself be dis- 
pleasing.” Thus you find your area of choice 
continually diminishing. Perhaps you decide that 
your chance of coming in contact with a suitable 
person is so remote that you give up the search. 
Perhaps you continue it, and eventually will either 


particular man—or any suitable man. I thought 
people always began by lov—thinking of some par- 
ticular man, and that made them think of marriage.” 

“The aim of my life,” said Miss Tebbutts with 
energy, “has been to cure women of this pernicious 
habit of arguing from particular cases. It is the 
bane of all they do. You must learn to take 
broad views, to look at people in masses, to 
eliminate the personal element, if you wish to 
succeed. Interest in particular cases is absolutely 
destructive of continuity of action. Special cir- 
cumstances must be neglected, and each instance 
regarded merely as an average one. If the women 
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of to-day kept their eyes more on the abstract, 
and descended frum it to the concrete, instead of 
reversing the process, we should see less of the 
terrible intrusion of personal feelings and emotions 
whch spoils so much of our work.” 

“That is quite true,” thought Doris, as she re 
tired to her own table with the letter which Miss 
Tebbutts suddenly recollected and handed to her ; 
“but I think there is one special circumstance 
which would rather upset your calculations, Miss 
Tebbutts, and that is—if the right man came.” 

CHAPTER II. 
CLOSED DOORS. 
Happity for Doris, there was one bright spot in 
her life at this time, which she owed to the vicar 
of the parish, who was an old friend of Mr. 
Horton’s. He was a very busy man—so busy that 
he had never found time even to get married— 
but he came to call upon Doris one evening, and 
invited her to take a class in the Sunday-school. 
She accepted the invitation with alacrity, but if 
in dving so she had any ulterior hope that the 
work would bring her into contact with the other 
church workers, and thus give her a chance of 
making some acquaintances outside the boarding 





house, her desire was not destined to be gratified. 
True, she met her fellow-teachers on Sunday, and 
sometimes at the teachers’ meeting during the 
week ; but it that they did not 
consider an official acquaintance of this sort a 
ground for taking any notice another 
outside. Even in the meetings the different “sets ” 
sat together, and shared hymn-books among 
themselves ; and Doris noticed with amusement, 
and yet with an aching heart, that the young lady 
who was “first hand” in a large dressmaking 
establishment invariably passed the girl who was 
engaged “in the workroom” at the same place 
with raised chin and bland unconsciousness. Into 
this little world of separate groups came Doris, 
alone and unfriended, and so she remained ; for it 
did not enter the vicar’s head to introduce her to 
anyone. The other teachers looked at her with 
faint curiosity, just as they had done on the first 
Sunday, but no one made any attempt to speak 
to her. Even the teacher of the Bible-class, who 
presided over the gatherings when the vicar was 
called away, and who would have felt a deep 
interest and responsibility concerning Doris if 
she had been a factory hand or a domestic servant, 


was evident 


of one 


was quite content to ignore her since she was 
Doris used to think that if she 
were one of these happy women who had homes 


only a teacher. 


and pare nts, and sisters and friends, she would 
say a word now and then to the lonely girl who 
lived in a boarding-house, and who had to sit by 
herself in church. But perhaps the others looked 
to her to make the first advances. 
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“T daren’t do it,” she said to herself. “T saw 
how Miss Allen looked the other day when the 
work-girl spoke to her, and 1 could not stand 
being Gorgonised like that. I daresay she would 
consider a secretary quite as much beneath her as 
a work-girl.” 

Once, and only once, during her first year in 
London, did the gleam of a possible friendship 
break upon her. At a lecture on the Assyrian 
remains in the British Museum, to which the 
teachers were specially invited, it fell to Doris to 
walk through the galleries with a very popular girl, 
who was pretty, rich, and pleasant, whose class mis- 
sionary-box was always the best in the school, and 
whose scholars adored her. It was the popular 
girl’s nature to make herself agreeable to everyone 
with whom she came in contact, and she did not 
make any exception in the case of the girl who 
worked for her living. Such treatment was so 
unusual that the unexpected kindness would have 
bound Doris’s heart to her for ever had she chosen. 
As it happened, she was able to avail herself of 
Doris’s knowledge of the subject to fill up some 
of the gaps necessarily left by the lecturer, and 
she was duly grateful. 

“You seem to know a great deal about the 
Kast,” she said as they parted. “ You must come 
to tea one evening and see my father’s sketches 
of Palestine. [am sure they would interest you.” 

For days Doris went about in rapture over the 
carelessly spoken words. The of all she 
friends, outside interests, 


vista 
inost desired to possess 
help in self-culture—seemed to be opening before 
her. But the invitation was never repeated, never 
made more definite, and at last she perceived that 
the other girl had forgotten all about it. To her 
dying day she will never forget the thrill of pain 
with which she the fact. One girl's 
neglect seemed to overcloud the whole heaven. 

“A little more Christianity in daily life,” she 
said bitterly, “even if it involved a little less 
Sunday-school teaching, would be a good thing for 
the girls of this congregation.” 

But, after all, she owned to herself, the teaching 
was not to blame. No one had pointed out to 
these girls that it was a duty to show friendliness 
to other teachers who were not in their own set, 
and it was not a thought likely to occur to their 
minds. But Doris set her face as a flint, and 
resigned herself to a life of isolation from hence 
forth : and the inmates of the boarding-house, 
seeing her bright looks fading, congratulated 
themselves on having opened her eyes and taught 
her to see what life was really like. 

Throughout this year of loneliness, she held 
firmly to a resolution she had adopted on arriving 
in London, that by no word of hers should Mr. 
Horton learn that she was unhappy, and her de- 
termination not to make her old friend miserable 


realised 
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by unavailing complaints helped her not a little 
in putting a brave front on aflairs. The stout 
heart failed sometimes in private, however, and 
me night, when she went to her room, she sat 
down, drearily enough, to “weep a little weep” 
on her own account. 

“They are every one of them as bad as the 
Ancient Mariner,” she sobbed, referring to the 
other boarders. ‘“ They must tell their sad stories, 
whether one wants to hear them or not ; but they 
won't let me talk a bit. Oh, I do want someone 
to be friendly with! I believe I would marry 
any man that asked me, just for a home. No! 
have I really come to that? How Mr. Horton 
would laugh if he knew how false I was to my 
ideal !” 

He would have been far more likely to weep, 
but this did not strike her. 

“But, no; [ don’t believe I could do a desperate 
thing like that when it came to the point. Only 
[ feel as though I was kicking against the pricks 
all day long. And yet [ love my work, though I 
am sick of its dealing only with statistics and aver- 
ages and figures, instead of human beings. But | 
could stand it all if I had a home to come back <o 
at night. I should like to be with someone that 
needed me. But I am no good to anyone.” And 
she cried herself to sleep, never dreaming that 
better days were at hand, and that a change was 
coming to her by way of the Sunday-school treat. 

Doris was a sociable creature, as fond of games 
still as if she had been seven years old, instead of 
a responsible working woman, and she was looking 
forward to the annual treat as eagerly as any 
child in the schoo]. She had tried to establish a 
friendship with her class, but the London child is 
suspicious of advances made without any visible 
reason, and she had no opportunity of visiting 
their homes on a weekday. Some of the teachers 
were in the habit of inviting their classes to their 
own houses to tea, and Doris once suggested this 
timidly to her landlady, but she was met with so 
much astonishment—one might almost say resent- 
ment—that she withdrew her proposal in haste. 
But the treat! She felt convinced that no child 
could withstand her long on such an occasion. 
In the village, where she had known every child 
and its parents personally, she had been the 
ckuowledged leader of the revels at the treats 
n the Rectory field, and she felt a confidence in 
powers born of a long series of successes. 
liss Tebbutts had promised to let her have the 
day if she could spare her, and as it approached 
she watched the course of work jealously, ward- 
ing off engagements and extra duties from the 
Important date. 


But, alas! two days before the treat an urgent 
message arrived from’ a great Midland town, 
entreating that Miss Tebbutts would come and 
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fill the place of a speaker who had failed at the 
last moment to keep her engagement at the 
Women’s Convention, which was being held there. 
The promoters knew that it was a shame to ask 
her—her time was so valuable and so much 
occupied—but they knew what an interest she 
took in all questions affecting women, and they 
really hoped that her presence might give the 
ladies of the place just the fillip they needed in 
order to set them to work against the evils which 
they were wont to deplore gracefully but feebly. 
Miss Tebbutts could not resist the appeal. This 
particular town had long been marked with black 
in her mental note-book as a place where nothing 
was being done for female emancipation, and the 
opportunity was too good to be lost. She planned 
out the two days’ work for Doris, and started by 
an early train for a long and weary round of 
speeches and endless discussions, to return the 
next evening almost disheartened, lamenting 
aloud to Doris, as she opened and glanced through 
her letters, the absolute impossibility of getting 
women to act in unison, and their ineradicable 
propensity to do things from impulse instead of 
from reason. While she was speaking in came 
the “Pet M.P.,” full of excitement and importance. 
A question in which he and Miss Tebbutts were 
deeply interested was to come on unexpectedly in 
Parliament the next night, and he must be 
provided with a certain body of information 
which was indispensable to the success of his 
speech, and ultimately of the cause. A whole 
day had been lost already, for he knew that Miss 
‘ebbutts was away at the Convention, and would 
not ve back before night. 

“T am sorry, Miss Leighton, but I think you 
must see that it is impossible for me to release 
you to-morrow,” said Miss Tebbutts. “ This work 
is bound to occupy the entire day ;” and having 
cast this bomb-shell into the midst of her secretary's 
hopes, she hurried away to dress for a reception at 
the house of Mr. Henkinson’s sister, a titled dame 
who dabbled mildly in Socialism. In such a house 
as hers, Miss Tebbutts, wearing the severe black 
velvet dress, guiltless of anything in the shape of 
trimming, which formed her invariable evening 
attire, felt by no means out of place. She met 
men and women whose interests, though not 
necessarily their methods, were the same as her 
own, and she really found the gathering a re- 
freshment after the toils of the day. 

As for Doris, she took her bad news quietly 
enough. She had known, somehow, that some 
thing would happen to prevent her going to the 
treat, she assured herself; but she pulled down her 
veil as she walked home, and actually shed a tear 
or two beneath its shelter, all because she could 
not spend a day in the country with a number of 
noisy, dirty London children ! 
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“Of course, it is quite easy to see how Miss 
Tebbutts looks at it,” she said to herself as she 
walked along. “As usual, she has succeeded in 
losing sight of any special circumstances, and 
in considering my case as one of a group. I am 
only an individual belonging to a class, after all, 
and it may safely be said that it is not a 
characteristic of the class as a whole to wish to 
attend Sunday-school treats on days when their 
employers are especially busy. It is merely an 
eccentricity of mine, and so it may safely be 
disregarded. Qh, it is a shame !” 

She was walking fast, occupied with her own 
thoughts, and stabbing viciously with her umbrella 
at the joints in the pavement, when she heard a 
voice behind her and, iooking round, saw the 
vicar. 

“T merely wanted to tell you that there is a 
slight change in the time for returning to-morrow 
night,” he said breathlessly. 

“Thank you, but I am afraid it will not affect 
me,” said Doris, with rather an excessive assump- 
tion of indifference. “I am not going: Miss 
Tebbutts can’t spare me.” 

The vicar looked at her. “Your class will be 
disappointed,” he said; “ but I daresay that, so far 
as your own feelings go, you will not mind missing 
the treat. It is a tiring day for the teachers.” 

“Tiring! Not mind missing it!” cried Doris, 
with fiery indignation. “Why, Mr. Brodress, I 
have been looking forward to the treat for months !” 

“That is really very good of you,” said the 
vicar, much surprised. “I know that to several 
of the lady teachers it is a severe penance.” 

“T was going to forget London, and Miss 
Tebbutts, and the boarding-house for one day,” 
said Doris emphatically, “and just be a child 
with the children.” 

“Then you are one of those who have forsaken 
the country for the town, and find too late that 
bricks and mortar are a poor substitute for green 
fields ?” 

“T have no special objection to bricks and 
mortar,” returned Doris. “I like to be in the 
middle of things. I should feel lonely without 
the roar of London. It’s the people.” 

“T fear—perhaps—you don’t quite get on with 
your—with Miss Tebbutts,” suggested the vicar 
diffidently. He did not like to seem to interfere 
between employer and employed, but he felt a 
certain special responsibility for this member of 
his flock. 

“Oh, we get on very well. I could wish that 
Miss Tebbutts’s methods tock some account of 
human feelings and emotions, instead of disre- 
garding or crushing them, but that’s a matter 
of detail. I love my work with her, and I 
wouldn’t change it for anything.” 

“Then is it that you are unhappy at the house 
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where you live?” asked the vicar. He sizhed as 
he spoke, for he had an uneasy feeling that he 
himself was in some way to blame. Doris turned 
a pair of indignant eyes on him. 

“Unhappy ?” she said. “ It’s like a cave of the 
dead !” 

“Oh, come,” said the vicar mildly. “ The cther 
boarders haven’t agreed to boycott you, have 
they ?” 

“You wouldn’t laugh if you lived there,” said 
Doris quickly. “They are all old, and they have 
all failed, and they are all miserable, and injured, 
and discontented, and they won’t let me think 
well of anyone, and they try to make me as 
wretched as themselves.” 

“This is very sad. In what way do these 
unfortunate ladies and gentlemen exhibit the 
malevolence you speak of ?” 

“They tell me all the sad things that have 
happened to them, and all the unkind things 
that other people have said and done, and all the 
dreadful things they expect will happen the day 
after to-morrow, or next year. They won't let me 
try to comfort them, either. They seem to regard 
it as an insult if I try to take a more cheerful 
view of the situation.” 

“ There is a great art in letting people be un- 
happy in their own way,” said the vicar, wish- 
ing that he knew someone who could tell him 
what to do for Doris. Perhaps, after all, a wife 
was as much a help as a hindrance in parish work. 

“Tf you are unhappy,” he suggested, “ no doubt 
you would wish to make some change? You 
would like to board in a house where there were 
other young people, I suppos: ?” 

“Oh, yes ; I should like to be in a family,” said 
Doris eagerly. “I do love to be with children, 
and I would do all I could to help. I want to be 
of some use to someone.” 

“Then you think that you are of no use at the 
boarding-house ?” 

“Not the slightest,” was the prompt answer. 
“Tf I thought I was doing any good to anyone, 
I should be quite content to stay there.” 

“Rash promises are sometimes dangerous,” said 
the vicar, looking straight in front of him. “At 
a house where I had tea yesterday, the inmates 
were loud in their praises of a certain young lady. 
They said that she was the only bit of sunshine 
in the place, that she listened to their stories, set 
their knitting right, read the paper to them, sang 
hymns for them on Sunday evenings. It is only 
fair to say that they added that she had a great 
deal yet to learn, and that she was a little too 
fond of talking about herself; but they agreed 
that they were undoubtedly a much happier set 
of people since she had come among them. Her 
bright face alone was a pleasure to see.” 

“Her bright face!” Doris felt that it must 
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have required a stretch of imagi- 
nation to call her face bright at 
any time during the last six 
months. Perhaps the other 
boarders were so unhappy that 
any face not absolutely over- 
clouded with misery seemed 
bright to them. 

“Now,” the vicar went on, 
“it is not for me to hold you 
to your promise, Miss Leighton, 
but I leave the choice to your- 
self. Will you forsake these poor 
old people, whose lives you have 
been able to brighten, and look 
for some place where you may 
be happier, or will you stay where 
you are, and do this little work 
which has been given you todo?” 

“T will stay,” said Doris with 
a sigh—a sigh that meant the 
renunciation of a very strong 
though very sudden hope. 

“T think you are right. Re- 
member 
“*Thou cam’st not to thy p'ace by 

accident ; 

It is the very place God meant for 

aes 

If God has work for you else- 
where, He will open the way. Now I will say 
good-night. I am sorry you will not be at the 
treat to-morrow, but I am glad if I have been 
able to show you that your year here has not 
been spent altogether in vain. No doubt you 
are learning lessons which will be of the greatest 
value to you in after-life.” 

“T shall be like the children of Israel, who 
were told to be kind to strangers because they 
knew what it was like to be strangers themselves,” 
said Doris, as she mounted the steps. But in 
spite of the way in which she had turned aside 
the vicar’s words, she knew that after this talk 
with him the boarding-house could never be quite 
so dreary a place to her again. 

It was a trial to her, however, when she was 
walking to her work as usual the next morning, 
to meet the festal procession from the school on 
its way to the station. First came the vicar, 
hurrying on in advance to take the tickets. He 
acknowledged her greeting mechanically, for he 
was oppressed by the responsibility of marshalling 
forth and home again his motley throng of curates, 
teachers, and children. After an interval there 
appeared the main body, resembling in some 
degree “ Rome’s long battle,” for its course was 
undeniably marked by “ensigns dancing wild 
above,” though there was nothing to answer to 
the “blades all in line below,” unless it was the 
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“She found herself pouring out all the memories of her 
o!d life.”’—p. 451. 


baskets and other receptacles for the lunch which 
each child was supposed to bring with it. March- 
ing to the inspiriting strains of the popular 
song of the moment, which was shouted in sten- 
torian tones by the boys, the host swept on, and 
Doris paused to watch it among the admiring 
parents who lined the road, giving encouraging 
admonitions now and then of “’Old up yer ’ead, 
Freddy,” to a boy, or “Ketch ’old of Victory 
Jane’s ‘and, Lizer,” to a girl. Her own scholars 
passed her under the charge of a meek curate, 
who gave her a _ reproachful glance: when he 
realised that she had not come to relieve him; 
and the disappointment audible in the children’s 
question, “Ow, teacher, ain’t yer comin’ along 
with us?” showed that they objected to the change 
of guardians as much as he did. A little band of 
ragamuftins unattached, the camp-followers of this 
army, closed the procession, and Doris turned and 
hurried away in the direction of Miss Tebbutts’s 
house, with the boys’ reiterated appeals to “Dysy! 
Dysy !” ringing in her ears. The day which was 
to have been such a special one was spent just 
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like every other working-day. Doris helped Miss 
Tebbutts to collect and tabulate the information 
which Mr. Henkinson required, copied the whole 
thing ont fairly, and herself summoned a messen- 
ger-boy to take it to the House. Miss Tebbutts 
said no more about the disappointment. It might 
have been that she had forgotten all about it, or 
it might have been on principle. 

But the day was not to pass unmarked, after 
all. When Doris returned to the boarding-house 
at night, after she had caught a glimpse down a 
side-street of the returning children, wearied but 
triumphant, and still faithfully apostrophising 
their early love, “ Dysy! Dysy!” she found that 
great events had been occurring during her ab- 
sence. Mrs. White, the head of the establishment, 
in her Sunday gown and most impressive manner, 
met her just inside the door, and begged her to 
be so good as to step into her little sitting-room 
fora moment. There was a bland imperiousness 
about Mrs. White this evening which surprised 
Doris, for the landlady’s manner was generally 
subdued and occasionally tearful, but the reason 
was soon told. <A certain new railway, the con- 
struction of which had long been vehemently 
opposed in Parliament, was at length to be begun, 
and the two houses which Mrs. White occupied, 
and which were her own property, lay directly in 
its path. She had been sounded on the subject 
before, but to-day a definite offer had been made 
to her for the houses, and she had been advised 
by her lawyer to accept it. This involved neces- 
sarily the breaking-up of her present establish- 
ment, and as she intended now to retire from 
business, it would be a convenience to her if Miss 
Leighton would kindly find other quarters in the 
course of the next three months. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A DOOR OPENED. 
“Ts it true that Mrs. White is thinking of retiring 
from business, Miss Leighton?” The speaker was 
the vicar, and he took a little piece of paper out 
of his pocket as he spoke. “How do you think 
this would suit you, if you are obliged to move?” 

Doris read the advertisement breathlessly : 
“*Comfortable home offered, in family of retired 
officer, to young lady of domestic tastes. Bright, 
cheerful society. Terms moderate. Apply Usrque, 
119, Enworthy Road, Brixton. 8.W. Oh, that 
would be delightful! Do you know the people, 
Mr. Brodress ?” 

“T do; they are a pleasant Irish family, though 
one might say that some of them were wild Trish, 
and some tamed. You remember Miss Fforrest, 
who has the class next to yours on Sunday 
morning ?” 

“Oh, yes. An unhappy-looking girl, who 


always brings a most delightful little brother 
with her.” 

“Well, a handsome little fellow, but as to 
delightful——” the vicar shrugged his shoulders, 
“He is one of the wild ones of the family, and 
I faney he gives trouble at home, for it was 
made a condition of Miss Fforrest’s taking the 
class that she should be allowed to have him 
in it. He gives more trouble in the school than 
all the other boys put together. I am constantly 
finding the whole class either in a roar or in a state 
of subdued giggle, and Master Fforrest is always 
pointed out as the guilty cause.” 

“[ know,” said Doris. “My children always 
turn round to see you take him out of his place to 
that high stool behind your desk. It is a regular 
Sunday sight for them.” 

“Yes, and while he is there he spoils all the 
pens and gets the bell out of order,” said the vicar 
ruefully. “Are youn sure that this interesting 
child and all his brothers and sisters won't be too 
much for you ?” 

“T should delight in him above all things, 
You can’t think how I have longed to have him 
to sit with me in church. I am sure his sister 
would have been glad too. No doubt he is a 
little pickle, but he has such lovely eyes, and 
looks so good all the time——” 

“T see you have lost your heart to him,” said 
the vicar. “ Well, I have to take a message to 
Miss Fforrest from the mother of one of her boys 
to-morrow, and I will speak to Mrs. F forrest about 
you, if you like. I[ think you will find them 
delightful people, if you can stand the children, 
I don’t know how many there are, but the house 
always seems to be overflowing with them. Miss 
Fforrest is the only grown-up daughter, but I 
believe there is a son in the colonies somewhere. 
I will tell Mrs. Fforrest how little time you have 
at your disposal, and no doubt she will call upon 
you some evening, when you will be able to 
discuss terms with her.’ 

The vicar did as he had promised, and two or 
three days later Doris was told that a lady wished 
to see her. With beating heart she went down- 
stairs, to find her visitor in the little breakfast- 
room opening from the hall, which was used for 
private interviews. Mrs. Fforrest rose from a low 
chair as she entered. She was a tall, stout woman, 
with fuzzy dark hair, and a bonnet which looked 
as though she had sat upon it all day before 
putting it on to come out in. There were one or 
two hooks and eyes missing from her cloak, 
moreover, and a loose end of trimming was 
hanging upon her skirt, rather to the disgust of 
Doris, who prided herself upon the spruceness of 
her appearance. But her heart went out to her 
visitor before she had been five minutes in the 
room with her, and yet Mrs. Fforrest had only 
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beamed on her a little with her soft dark eyes, and 
talked a little in a sweet, plaintive drawl which 
gave the strangest intonations to the most familiar 
words. Before Doris realised what she was doing, 
she found herself pouring out all the memories of 
her old life, of which the other boarders had not 
cared to hear, while Mrs. Fforrest was fondling 
ind patting her hand sympathetically, with tears 
in her motherly eyes 

“Y’ poor lonely girl !” she said at last. “ How 
will v have lived at all, at all? Come to ua, 
childie. and ‘tis not once y’ will remember all yr 
troubles of these days. When the vicar came and 
was speaking to us about y’, L said to my husband 
that y’ would likely be too grand and too Eneli-h 
for our ways, but if ’tis a home and friends y’ are 
wanting, sure I can promise y’ those.” 

With some diffidence Doris broached the 
question of terms, to find that Mrs. Fforrest was 
ready to agree to anything she suggested. The 
subject seemed to be devoid of interest for the 
good lady, who remarked that “ Indeed, she did 
not see how the money was going to help them. 
'T was just a fad of Nellie’s ; she was always in a 
fuss about something.” It was settled at last 
that Doris was to pay what she did at the board- 
ing-house—not without some compunction on her 
part, for she wondered how the sad-faced daughter, 
who had apparently suggested the introduction of 
a paying guest as a means of replenishing the 
family exchequer, would view the terms arranged. 
But Mrs. Fforrest would not hear of accepting 
more, and Doris was only too glad to acquiesce in 
the arrangement. 

The decision once made, she was not disposed 
to linger in carrying it into effect, and she removed 
to her new home on the next Saturday but one, 
when she had the afternoon to herself. She felt 
very happy, although the first sight of the 
Fforrest’s house was not exhilarating, for it stood 
in a long dull road, apparently unending, and 
consisting of rows of plastered houses of a dread- 
ful uniformity of contour and dinginess, but her 
courage did not fail her. However little Enworthy 
Road might be favoured either by nature or art, 
it was her home for the future, and as such she 
loved it already. The cab stopped at No. 119, and 
she had just time to notice that the house outdid 
its neighbours, if possible, in dulness and dreari- 
ness of aspect while she paid the driver and ran 
up the steps. When she had rung the bell twice, 
the door was opened by a smutty, but cheerful- 


looking, servant in a dirty print gown and a 
coarse apron, and immediately a most extia- 
ordinarily complicated noise became audible, or, 
rather, forced itself upon her attention. If the 


Inmates of a whole menagerie had effected their 
escape simultaneously, some approach to the 
vOoume of 


‘ound might have been produced. 
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Doris’s face must have expressed some alarm, for 
the maid remarked at once, with a pleasant smile — 

“It’s only the children, miss, ’avin’ their game 
of play, bless their little ‘arts! A treemen us 
nyse they do make, there’s no denyin’ ; but what 
can you expec’? And there’s the neighbours 
a-sendin’ in to complain all day long, as if they 
‘adn’t never been children themselves. Will you 
please step into the drorin’-room, miss? Missus, 
she ‘ad to go hout with master, to see sume old 
friends as was passing through London, but Miss 
Nellie, she’s in, and the children.” 

Before Doris could reply she found herself ush- 
ered into the front-room, where several children 
were riding on the Lack of the old-fashioned sofa, 
urging on their steed with vigorous shouts and 
yells, while in the corner sat Miss Fforrest with 
a book, looking tired and worried. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she said nervously, 
rising and shaking hands with Doris. “I am so 
surry not to have been at the door to meet you, 
but L had no idea you had come. One can hear 
nothing when the children are inthe room. Regie, 
Judy, do stop that noise! What will Miss Leigh- 
ton think of you? Come and shake hands nicely.” 

“We can't come just yet,” piped a voice from 
the head of the sofa. “We’re riding to Rome to 
tell them Lars Porsena’s coming, and we can’t 
stop till we get to the bridge, don’t y’ know? 
Strike your spurs deep, men! Don’t be sparing 
There’s the bridge! Hurroosh !” 

With a wild yell the speaker threw himself from 
his steed and announced breathlessly to an imagin- 
ary consul that “ Astur had ta’en Janiculum, and 
the stout guards were slain ;” and then, transform- 
ing himself suddenly into the small boy whose ex- 
ploits were wont to disturb the Sunday-school, 
came up to Doris with great politeness and as- 
surance, and held out his hand. 

“How do you do?” he said. “I hope you are 
very well.” 

“Quite, thank you,” said Doris, retaining his 
hand in hers, for she was anxious to begin a 
conversation, and Miss Fforrest seemed to be at 
a loss for words. “Will you tell me what your 
name is ?” 

“ Reginald Le Poer Fforrest (Fforrest with two 
fs, because we’ve got a cousin who’s a lord), 
119, Enworthy Road, Brixton, London, S.W.” 
answered the boy in a breath. 

“Did you teach him to say the address with 
his name in that way in case he got lost ?” asked 
Doris, with a smile, of his sister. 

“Qh, no ; it is quite his own idea,” she answered, 
twisting her fingers uneasily. 

“ And won't you tell me the names of the rest ?” 
inquired Doris confidentially of the boy, holding 
out her disengaged hand to a little girl who had 
dismounted from the back of the sofa, and was 
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looking at her inquisitively. The overture was 
accepted at once. 

“That ’s Nods you’ve got there; she’s six. 
Judy's still on horseback ; she’s eight. 1’m nine. 
Teddy is riding on the tail of the sofa because 
he’s too little to get right up ; he’s four.” 
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persistent stream, interrupted only by corrections 
or explanations from the rest, and Doris was soon 
in possession of much valuable information re. 
specting the family. 

“ Pappy has a cousin a lord,” began Regie, who 
seemed to be desirous of impressing this fact on 





“*Kiss it, Doadie dear,’ said Regie.”—p. 454 


“Won't Teddy come and speak to me ?” asked 
Doris. 

“Wants play some more,” said Teddy mutin- 
ously, and without offering to move. 

“Teddy, if you don’t be good when she speaks 
to you, you Il be False Sextus next time we play,” 
said Regie; and in face of this terrific threat 
Teddy yielded at discretion, accepting a seat on 
Doris’s knee when she established herself on the 
sofa. Nods pressed close to her on one side, 
Judy beamed upon her from her lofty perch on 
the other, and Regie leaned against her and 
talked. 


Kis conversation flowed on in an even, 





the new-comer. “He has a gold crown to wear 
on his head, and he lives in a house as big as the 
Crystal Palace.” 

“ But it’s not made of glass,” put in Nods. 

“ Mummie’s papa was a rural dean,” continued 
Regie, with vast importance, quite ignoring the 
interruption. 

“Not a proper sort of dean,” explained Judy 
conscientiously. “He didn’t have any gaiters, 
nor an apron.” 

“ Judy, you oughtn’t interrupt. Have you got 
any money in the bank?” he turned to Doris 
again. “I’ve got five pounds.” 
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“General Sandys, his godpapa, gave it to him 
when he was christened,” said Judy. 

“She’s got asilver mug,” went on Regie, nodding 
towards Judy. “Nods has got a knife and fork 
and spoon, all in a case. Teddy’s godmamma 
gave him a Bible. I’ve got a Bible besides.” 

“But you can’t spend your five pounds, Regie,” 
said Nods, rising apparently in defence of Teddy, 
“so you re just as bad.” 

“JT don’t believe Judy’s mug is silver, either,” 
said Regie as an after-thought. 

“It’s gold inside,” put in Teddy, while the 
maligned Judy elevated her nose in the air in 
speechless scorn. Regie shook back his auburn 
curls and returned to business. 

“You haven’t told us how old you are,” he ob- 
served. “Pappy always says he’s as old as his 
little finger. Are you older than that ?” 

“Pegs, how can you be so rude?” said Miss 
Fforrest sharply. “You have been told over and 
over again never to ask people’s ages. Perhaps 
you would like to see your room?” she suggested 
to Doris ; “no doubt you are tired.” 

“Oh, yes, we ll take you up,” said Regie ; and a 
move was madeimmediately. The elder sister went 
first to show the way, while Regie and Teddie 
held Doris’s hands, and Judy and Nods tugged at 
her jacket behind. 

“That’s the dining room,” observed Regie as 
they crossed the hall. “ And this is pappy’s little 
glory-hole, where he writes all day.” 

“Oh, Regie! you know pappy said we were to 
call it his study,” said Judy reproachfully. 

“Isn't this carpet grand?” pursued Regie un- 
heedingly, as they climbed the stairs. “ Aunt 
Bab gave it to mummie when she got a new 
one herself.” 

“Oh, Regie !” 
at once, and he grew red. 

“Oh, I was forgetting pappy said we were not 
to talk to strangers about the furniture. This is 
your room. Don’t you like it? Isn’t it a great 
place? This table,” pointing to a small one in the 
window, “came out of Nellie’s room. She said it 
looked so bare. And this little bookshelf was out 
of pappy’s study. There, Judy !” 

“Oh, Regie, you’re talking about the furniture 
again!” said Judy. 

“Not to strangers. She’s not a stranger, are 
you? You are come to live with us, are y’ not? I 
heard them talking about you. Mummie said you 
Were a poor lonely thing, and we must be kind to 
you, and Nellie said you had a lovely name, and 
pappy said he was afraid you wouldn’t find it 
what you were accustomed to. But you do, don’t 
you ?” 

“What, my name? asked Doris, laughing, as 
Regie clung to her hand and looked up anxiously 
iuto her face with his great brown eyes. 


exclaimed both of his little sisters 
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“No, ¢t. It’s all right, isn’t it? Because I like 
you, and I do want you to stay with us, Doadie 
dear.” 

“Regie!” cried his elder sister, “don’t be so 
rude.” 

“T’m not rude. She likes it. I may call you 
Doadie, mayn’t |?” 

“Tf you like,” said Doris. I really don't 
mind,” she added, looking at Nellie. “ Indeed, 
I should like it, if Colonel and Mrs. Fforrest 
would not object.” 

“Oh, mamma would be delighted,” said Nellie. 
“ Now, children, you really must go down-stairs, 
and let Miss Leighton unpack. I hear Selina Ann 
taking in your tea.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t matter,” cried Regie. “ Well 
help Doadie unpack.” 

“Go down to the play-room at once,” said Nellie, 
her colour rising. 

“ And why would I?” demanded Regie shrilly, 
without making any attempt to move. His sister 
swooped down upon him instantly, and, carrying 
him out of the room, deposited him at the top 
of the stairs, kicking and screaming. The other 
children were disposed of more easily, and Nellie 
returned into the room with a flushed face, fast- 
ening the door behind her. 

“ Please let me help you unpack,” she said ; “I 
do hope you won't think the children very dread- 
ful, Miss Leighton. They have been fearfully 
spoilt, and we find them very hard to manage.” 

“TI think they must be, indeed,” said Doris, 
“though they seem very fascinating little people 
tome. They have adopted me very kindly, and I 
feel as though they were my brothers and sisters. 
I never had any, you know. And I wish you 
would call me by my name, too, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Not Doadie?” asked Nellie, smiling. When 
Pegs gives a name, it generally sticks.” 

“Pegs?” asked Doris. Nellie laughed and 
blushed. 

“T am as bad as the children for forgetting,” 
she said. “It isan Irish habit of ours to manu- 
facture these ridiculous pet-names. Judy and Nods 
for Julia and Norah you have heard already, but 
until papa came home this last time Regie and 
Teddy were always Pegs and Bobo. Papa said it 
was bad enough for the girls, but he would not 
have the boys handicapped by such absurd names ; 
so now we always call them by their right names, 
except when we forget. It is really a good thing 
to have left it off, for my eldest brother was 
always called Pandy. He was born in India, and 
is very dark, and when papa’s old commanding 
ofticer, who had been through the Mutiny, saw him 
first, he said, ‘Tell me that’s pretty Mrs. Fforrest’s 
baby? A more murderous-looking infant I never 
saw—a regular Pandy,’ and the name stuck. Papa 
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stamped it out when he came home, but I believe 
mamma calls Jack by it still sometimes in her 
letters.” 

“And what is your family name?” asked Doris. 

“Oh, they used to call me Lily, but I got them 
out of it. Nellie is not much better, but mamma 
is Elinor too, and it would be confusing if we were 
both called alike. Don’t you think jt ’s horrid not 
to have a name to oneself ?” 

“ What a funny girl you are!” laughed Doris. 

“T don’t feel like a girl at all,” said Nellie im- 
pulsively, and stopped ; but, looking into Doris’s 
face, she seemed encouraged by what she saw 
there, and went on, speaking fast and drearily: 
*“T feel like an old woman, who has done nothing 
all her life but plan, and save, and skimp. We 
are horribly poor, you “know—ridiculously poor 
when you consider that papa has to keep*up some 
sort of position, and that the children must be 
brought up as gentlefolks. Happily we are on 
bad terms with most of the neighbours, on account 
of the noise that the children make and the things 
they do, so we have very few callers. Still, there 
are old Indian friends —-” 

“Think of being glad that you have quarrelled 
with your neighbours !” said Doris. 

“ Wait until you have to look after four children 
who are always in mischief, and Pegs at the head 
of them! No clothes would stand the wear they 
give them. All their games involve fighting or 
tumbling about of some kind, and if the Romans 
tore their clothes half as badly in real life as Pegs 
does when he is playing at being Horatius or 
Herminius, I’m sorry for their wives, that’s all! 
Mamma doesn’t mind. I really believe she 
wouldn’t care if the children went about in rags. 
That would be all very well if we were living 
beside the ancestral bog-hole in the county Kerry, 
don’t you know ? but it doesn’t do ina respectable 
London suburb.” 

“ How queer it is,” said Doris, not very rele- 
vantly, “to think that I have been envying you 
your home ever since I first saw you in Sunday- 
school, and that you find your life such a hard 
one !” 

“Did you really envy me?) Why —do you know? 

when I saw you looking so unhappy | used to 
think that you must be poor, too, with a lot of 
sisters to look after, and that 


brothers and 


i used 


Sunday-school was your only free time! 
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to envy you because [ had to bring Regie with 
me, and you had no one.” 

* But why did you never suggest our confiding 
our woes to each other?” ; 

“How could [? I didn’t know you; and, 
besides, it ’s silly for poor people to try to make 
friends. They have no inducement to offer,” 

“ Except friendship,” said Doris. “This morbid, 
mercenary way of going on won't do, if you and 
1 are to be friends, Nellie. I mean to help you 
with the children whenever I can, to punish you,” 

“It would be punishing yourself,” said Nellie, 
“T couldn't inflict the children upon you, if I was 
your worst enemy.” 

‘But I shall take possession of them. Is 
that Mrs. Fforrest coming in?” as the front-door 
closed with a bang that shook the house. 

“ Yes—at least, it’s Regie letting her in. 
we go down-stairs ?” 

In the dining-room they found Mrs. Fforrest, 
bade her 
Presently Colonel Fforrest came in, 
and introduced to him—a_ mild- 
mannered, fragile-looking man, with large blue 
eyes, like Nellie’s, and a heavy grey moustache, 
When tea was over, the children came in for an 
hour, and the time passed pleasantly in games 
and laughter, until the cheerful servant carried 
off Nods and Teddy, returning presently for Regie 
and Judy. Regie jumped up with alacrity when 
his name was called. 

“We must say good-night to Jack!” he cried, 
and fetched from the side-table a framed photo- 
graph, which he presented to his father to kiss, 
Nellie came next, then Mrs. Fforrest, then Doris. 

“Kiss it, Doadie dear,” said Regie. “It’s Jack.” 

“But I don’t know him,” objected Doris, who 
had already discerned with some diftticulty in the 
twilight that the likeness was that of a young 
nan. 

“Oh, I don’t think he would mind,” said Regie 
accommodatingly ; “ but perhaps you ’d better wait 


Shall 


who kissed Doris affectionately and 
welcome. 


Doris was 


till yon’ve seen him.” 

“Jack is in Canada, Doris,” put in Nellie, “but 
we always say good-night to his photograph, just 
as if he was here himself.” 

* (Jood-night, Jack dear,” said Regie, imprinting 
a fervent kiss on the photograph, and submitting 
to be led away by Selina Ann. 


(10 be utinued,) 
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ON CRUTCHES FOR LIFE. 
PENNILESS POOR.) 





BY T. SPARROW, 


IKE MALONEY was 
the merriest cripple 
I ever met in my life. 
He had a round, broad 
face, brimming over 

with smiles, and mischiev- 

ous blue eyes so sparkling 
with humour that it made 
your heart light to look 
at him. Yet if laughter 
and good temper are the 
signs of «an easy con- 
science, I am afraid poor 

Mike ought to have looked 

very glum indeed. For 

he spent a great portion 
of his time inside 
the prison walls. He 

\ &> was only sober when 

he was starving, and 

unfortunately when 

“on the spree” was 

so noisy and disor- 

derly that no keeper of the peace could overlook 
the fact, however kindly disposed towards him. 

For “Stumps,” as he was called in Dosser-land, 

was a favourite with criminals and—the police. 

He had a bright joke and a kindly word for all 

alike: no one had ever seen him cross, or known 

him do a mean thing. 

Children hung round him, listening to his yarns ; 
the lasses always stopped to have a banter with 
him; while many a night round the doss-house 
fire he was the life of the wretched-looking 
group, as in fluent, picturesque language he told 
zhost-tales and fairy legends of his native county 
Clare, making the mouchers forget their hunger, 
their sufferings, their despair ; and when he had 
money he was royally generous—he_ treated 


















eve ryone h > Came across. 

“ Bedad, and that fact alone bethrays moi kingly 
lineage” (Mike was descended from an ancient 
lrish sovereign), he said once to me half-ruefully. 
“Shure, Oi’m niver so happy as whin dispinsing 
bounties 

Indeed, I have known fifteen shillings last him 
but two days, though he always slept in a doss- 
house, and the only solid food that passed his 
lips during that space was onions and tripe for 
supper, and a couple of carrots as a mid-day 
meal, ‘ 

“My digestion, you see, is peculiar,” he confided 
On one occasion tu a magistrate, after receiving a 





sentence of fourteen days ; “it seems to cotton to 
nothing but drink.” 

“Could you not take the pledge, and would not 
someone help you to keep it?” asked the, func- 
tionary of justice, who, I am sure, in his heart, 
saw the futility of these repeated consignments 
to gaol. 

Mike ruffled his rough red hair, and a gleam of 
amusement darted into his eyes. 

“May it plaise yer ludship,” he said, “it’s 
meself wus a shining loight in the Salvation Army 
—fur—fur two months, an’ begorra! in that toime 
if Oi did not merit a silver medal fur timperance.” 

“ And where is the medal?” asked the magistrate. 

Again Mike’s eyes twinkled and the corners of 
his mouth worked. 

“ An’ you'll belaive me, yer wurship, whin Oi 
came out last toime, from the risidence you wos 
so kind as to send me to fur moi health, I pawned 
it fur a dhrop of the cratur’, an’ begorra ! if Oi 
didn’t foind the midal wasn’t silver at all, at all, 
but jist a common bit of tin !” 

Mike’s real discomfiture was too much for those 





“Tall, strong, sturdy, and steady.”—p. 456. 








**They thought no more about him.” 


present, and they laughed as he meant them to 
laugh, and nobody enjoyed his joke more than he 
did himself. 

But Jaughing at or with a culprit does not help 
to mend his ways, and Mike’s case had a sad side 
to it. 

At twenty-four years of age Michael Maloney 
had never touched a drop of drink. Five years 
before he had come from Ireland with a batch of 
emigrant haymakers to Kent. He was tall, strong, 
sturdy, and steady, and his blithe disposition 
made friends all around. He was taken on with 
the hoppers, and again for the harvest; then he 
came to London and got work as a navvy on the 
railway. One job led to another, and soon he had 
laid by enough to think of “ sweet-hearting.” 

Mike was particular in that line, and, not being 
able to read or write himself, he had a mighty 
admiration for book-learning. So his choice 
settled on Miss Maude Mary Smith, who was 
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clerk at a butcher's desk, and thought 
no eud of herself in consequence. Mike 
glossed over his position and want of 
education as only a true lover can, and, 
being glib with his tongue and an adept 
at the art of coaxing, he persuaded her 
to throw over the butcher’s assistant, who 
was a weedy-looking youth—so puny 
that, as Mike contemptuously expressed 
it, he could put that piece of putty in his 
pocket, where he would take less room 
than his pipe—and to take him as her 
young man instead. 

Miss Maude Mary was of a phlegmatie 
temperament, and her sister Eliza, who 
supplied me with the details, thought 
she was half-hearted from the first. 

“Tt was ‘is size as took ’er,” said Eliza: 
“the chaps about’ere most look as if yon 
could ‘ide them in the pepper-pot, and 
Maude Mary bein’ tall ’erself, that ’ad 
to be considered. But she wos always 
ashamed of ’is rough ‘ands and terrible 
hignorance of the ’igher heducation.” 

If Maude Mary was half-hearted, poor 
Mike was not. He threw into his love- 
making all the ardour of the Celtic dis- 
position, and for her sake toiled and 
slaved to make a home fit to bring his 
bride to. And very high and mighty his 
notions were about this home, as became 
a personage of royal descent. 

No jerry-built shanty for him, but a 
“cabin” with stairs, and a bit of a run 
where the cocks and hens could imagine 
they were on an Irish estate. 

So he dreamed and so he 
honest and happy withal. 

Till a fateful day in November, a day 
o' dense, damp fog—so dense that the navvies on 
the -—— line worked by the light of lanterns ; 
so damp that the rawness of the air chilled their 
very bones, and crept into their eyes and their ears, 
Even the sound of 


worked, 


dimming their every sense 
their pickaxes was mufiled, and the shrill whistle 
of the engines was heard as from a distance. 

The eldest of the gang was a man long past his 
prime ; bent and decrepit, he scarce could handle 
his tools for cold ; so he had pulled the flaps of 
his cap well down over his ears us lie continued 
his work. 

“Blest if I hain’t left my ‘ammer t’ other side,” 
he grumbled, and began forthwith to toddle 
across. 

“Mind the down express, Jim!” called out a 
mate, and then they thought no more about bim, 
for he knew the line as well as they did; but 
Mike was uneasy, for twilight, added to fog, 
darkened as well as thickened the air. 
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“f'| join him.” he remarkea, “and help him 
back ; his eyes are none so good.” 

“Mind yourself,” was the warning reply; “I 

n see th lights of the express now.” 

“So can [,” rejoined Mike, with a careless laugh ; 
‘but the train has to round the curve yet. Plinty 

[ toime 

Plenty of time Perhaps—if he had not seen 
the old man beginning to cross lower down the 

ne. and, with a shout of alarm, run to meet him 
ind the train at the same time. 

There was a dazed throbbing in his brain, a 
uint remembrance of dealing old Jim a mighty 
blow on the chest which sent him sprawling 
wkwards on the bank, a curious feeling of being 
swept off his own feet—a fall, a crunch, and a 
merciful dealness to sound or sense or feeling— 
which lasted till he awoke in a hospital bed to 
find they had amputated both his legs just above 
the knee 
“It wor staling, miss,” he always declared to 
me; “them doctors wor thieves ; they niver said 
so much as ‘ By yer laive, but robbed me of the 
most sightly part of moi person.” 

That his misfortune would be a sufficient cause 
in Maude Mary’s eyes for breaking off the match 
never entered his si ple, trusting heart. He would 
have loved her all the better if she had been the 
sufferer, and of course she would do the same. 
There was nothing to soften the blow, for he 
would take no hint of the real state of affairs. 

She never came to see him, but sent Eliza, who 
explained that Maude Mary could not “abide 
the sight of blood,” and he accepted the excuse 


with his usual urbinity. Then Eliza left off 


coming; but he was practising with his crutches 
by that time, and wanted to surprise them by his 
agility. 


At last he was discharged, some kind ladies 
making a subscription to set him up as a vendor of 
newspapers. Full of hope and high spirits, he pur- 
chased a small stock, and resolved to try his luck 
first in a street which contained the chapel where 
he and Maude Mary had arranged to be married. 
Was it chance that sent him there that particular 
hour, that particular day, to hawk his wares to 
passing customers 

One hour of it, and a strange sight met his eyes. 
Maude Mary, dressed in her best, arm-in-arm with 
the butcher’s assistant, passed by; and behind 
them w ilked Eliza in white cotton gloves, hanging 


on to another weedy youth. They did not see 
him as he crouched against the wall, nor would 
they ha known him if they had. They entered 
the ch li giggling and whispering. 

Mike remained outside. 

It seemed to him an age before they emerged. 
and in the interval, if ever a man’s heart could 
bi in, I nad broken 
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When they came out, they stood on the pave- 
ment fora moment. The sun was in their eyes. 
which enabled Mike to stump up close in front of 
the bride. 

He held up his face and spit at her—once, 
twice—then turned away and stumped down a 
back street. She screamed, so did Eliza; but 
nobody followed him. He trudged along to his 
old “diggings,” found his crib was still unlet, 
and, locking himself in his room, lifted up a 
plank of the floor and drew out a cup with his 
savings. These he tied in his red cotton hand- 
kerchief, and went out again. 

That night a cripple’s health was drunk at a 
costers’ feast where the whiskey flowed like water, 
and that was the first night that Mike Maloney 
ever spent in a “ lock-up.” 

From that hour Mike was a changed man 
He made money, but he muddled it away; he 





** Mike remained outside.” 


deliberately set himself to go down the hill as fast 
as he could, with a laugh and a joke for everyone 
and a smile that never told of the soul’s deep scar. 
He completely lost his love of domesticity, often 
such a saving trait in the Irishman, and though 
more than once he had the funds to set up im a 
shop, he preferred to hang about the streets all 
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day, exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and at night he turned into the nearest shelter, 
reckless where he lay down to sleep. 

“A confirmed vagrant” he was called by one 
magistrate, and I suppose he was. As with many 
others like him, when the heart went, there was 
no head to fall back on; he had no resources of 
education, he had no ambition, no belief in a 
better land (for him). Just to pull through to-day, 
and get as much drink out of it as he could, was 
his sole aim. He did many a kind-hearted action 
spontaneously, but it gave him no more pleasure 
than a bad one; for he had no object in either. 
Rollicking, rowdy, and full of witty retorts, people 
could not help liking him ; but he never evinced a 
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preference for anyone, and seemed equally light. 
hearted in a prison or sheltering under an arch on 
a snowy night. Twice he has been in the work. 
house ; he is conversant with every “casual” within 
twenty miles of the metropolis ; he is known to 
half the police force in London. Homeless, an out- 
cast, hunted from pillar to post, but thirty years 
of age, his fate is one that must fill every thinking 
heart with pity. “ His own fault,” stern theorists 
will say ; but is it quite his own? A great mental 
shock before his system had recovered from a great 
physical one upset his balance, and circumstances 
did the rest. Prison seems not the place for such 
as these, but where else can they go? Of such 
the streets are full. 


——_S>222=S-—_ 


THINGS UNEXPLAINED 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., CITY TEMPLE. 
oom - “Cause me to understand wherein I have erred.’’- Jow vi. 24. 


HEREIN I have done 
wrong, got off the right 
road, made mistakes, de- 
punishment. Job 
is in suffering; his friends 
are frankly telling him that 
if he had not done wrong 
he would not be enduring 
such agonies. Job cannot 
see the connection between his con- 
duct and such suffering, and he asks 
God to teach him, asks his friends 
to teach him, asks the heavens and 
the earth to teach him, and cause 


served 





him to understand wherein he has erred. As 
for his own consciousness, his distinct convic- 
tion is that he was never better in his life 


than he had been the last ten years. He could 
recall] no act of trespass, no deed of shame, 
no breach of law. He had been examining his 
conduct almost microscopically, and it seemed to 
him as if it were without flaw; yet here he is, 
childless, flockless, thrown down, spat upon, de- 
spised by the young, neglected by the old. He 
reels ; he is drunk, but not with wine; he says 
in effect, “I cannot understand this: will you 
comforters, will you heavens, will God Himself, 
teach me, cause me to understand wherein I have 
erred? Mine is an open record, anyone Can read 
it; I stand up to be challenged. If any poor 
man can say I have wronged him, I will accept 
his accusation as an explanation of all this sorrow : 
show me the holiness that I have offended.” It is 
a lofty speech ; from a human point of view, it is 
sublime—but that human point of view may not 
be the right one 


“ 


Cause me to understand wherein | have erred.” 
The construction of the inquiry is wrong. There 
is not a right word in all the speech. Yet, but a 
a moment ago, it seemed so simple, so natural, so 
frank, so full of the very spirit of righteousness, 
that we thought the blue heaven would rend it- 
self, that all God’s angels might send down some 
explanation of this agony. Man cannot be right. 
When he is approximately right, his field of vision 
is too short. He cannot see above the roof of 
his own habitation. Where do we find the 
meridian? We must find it in God’s open sky. 
How far back have we to go for explanations! 
We are continually being taught that life is com- 
plex, multifold; we are being shown again and 
again, and if we were not blind we would see it, 
that to-day is the consummation of all past time. 
Cause forsooth! to understand wherein J, 
forsooth! The very grammar is an offence against 
piety, and against sound philosophy. Who is 
“me”? Whois “1”? Whose little piping voice is 
this that wants to make itself heard amid all the 
movement of the universe? There is no me, there 
is no J, in the sense that insulates personality 
from the common life and the common movement 
of creation. That is the fundamental fallacy— 
making too little of the individual, calling up the 
part to ask questions ; setting up a vulgar fraction, 
and making it into a note of interrogation. The 
whole conception, the whole thought, is wrong. 
Who is Job? He is a thousand men. Who is 
Job? He is a thousand generations. The blood 
of the centuries is in him; all the bad men that 
ever lived in his line are sitting down in his heart ; 
all the good men that ever belonged to his gene- 
ration are guests of his; they break bread with 


me, 
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him when they try to cheer him in bright and 
upward ways. Job does not recognise the com- 
munity of the race, even of his own section of the 
race, the Job pedigree. The world never did 
understand this until Christ revealed it. We 
talk much about “humanity.” Where do you 
find the word? There have been great readers of 
all languages, and they have come out of all their 
researches with this testimony, Max Miiller him- 
self being their spokesman :—Humaiaity is a term 
not to be found in Plato or in Aristotle, or in any 
of the Pagan conceptions of things; humanity, 
meaning the family of mankind, the unity of the 
race, the oneness of men, is Christ’s idea. The 
same great writer says—and we ought to be silent 
when he speaks—that he dates the very science 
of languages, comparative philology, from the 
Day of Pentecost. There is no greater man of 
letters, there is no higher authority in all these 
philological researches. Do not listen to the 
preacher, but listen to Max Miiller. 

How far back, then, we must go into things to 
find explanations! Why, our little words have 
histories. There lives not a word in our mother- 
tongue that does not go back through a thousand 
yesterdays, and claim to have round about it the 
odour of sanctity, the sanctity of history. Who, 
then, is this that starts up with these boils and 
botches, and agonies and rheumatics, and says, 
“Wherein have I erred?” Perhaps you did not 
err overtly at all, but a man in your family five 
centuries ago erred, and the devil has been hunt- 
ing you ever since. Are the generations thus 
united ? That is the very glory of history. We 
belong to one another ; we belong to the past ; we 
represent the generations. This is not our blood, 
it is the crimson of immemorial time. That is 
very hard upon us. Why say youso? Have you 
not the honour as well as the dishonour? Is it 
hard upon you to inherit that brain power? Is 
it hard upon you to poimt to your intellectual 
escutcheon and challenge men to find a flaw in it ? 
Do you owe it all to yourself? Nothing of the 
kind. You may owe very little of it to yourself. 
What you have done with your family genius may 
be only to have starved it ; it will go on to the 
next man and have a very sorry tale to tell of its 
entertainment in your heart-house ; it will say, 
“T was obliged to be there, but I was starved. I 
never was taken into the fresh air; the man had 
no garden for me to live and sing in. I am glad 
I have escaped the prison of his mean life.” We 
must be e jual-minded ; we must have impartial 


justice. If the generations sum up the penalties, 


so do the generations sum up the honours and the 
dignities. Error is often very subtle ; error is not 
crime necessarily. Probably not a man among 
my readers has committed much crime. Crime is 
too vulgar for you and me tocommit. We could 
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not afford to commit crime ; we should lose our 
pulpits, our promotions, our managerships, our 
business, our money. We are thus saved from 
crime by poor hireling protectors. But to be saved 
from error, from sin, from the bad desires that 
drink the blood, from the evil passions that have 
no name; to be saved from anonymous devils! 
What sin have we committed down there in that 
hideous region? These hands may have done no 
crime ; but this heart may be a hell! Let us 
bethink ourselves herein, lest we charge God 
foolishly. Start your philosophy of life with a 
great rock-like sound principle. Begin with the 
assurance that a true and just God will deal truly 
and justly, that not one single injury shall befall 
you but as an expression of His beneficent law. 
Or, if you will take the higher view, then say 
that, though there may have been no direct crime, 
and very little conscious sin, yet we require a 
good deal of discipline in order to complete our 
refinement. God wants to make us beautiful. 
He would have us as polished stones. You can- 
not have the polish without the friction. Some 
of us are still in the quarry, and must be blasted 
with gunpowder and sawn with iron. The whole 
process is in God’s hands. He is making life into 
a cathedral, and when the top stone is brought on 
with shoutings of “Grace, grace unto it!” every 
corner of it will re echo the praises of His love. 
Beware of the subtlety of self-conceit. That is 
always found more or less in self-defence. Why 
should you defend yourself? If you cannot 
outlive anything that can be said against you, it 
is because you are obliged to say something in 
your heart of hearts against yourself. Outward 
criticism cannot hurt you ; outward criticism may 
do you good. What do you say to yourself 
about yourself ? When it comes toa real searching 
of heart, what is your own judgment about your 
own life? What about your own acts? what 
about your own motives, impulses, secret plan- 
nings? What is the meaning of that leering eye 
of yours? Why do you not look straight at men ? 
It is because the heart leers. The eye is but a 
servant ; an honest heart would make an honest 
eye. Where, then, does self-conceit vitiate such 
interrogations as are associated with the name of 
Job? Thus: “Which of you can accuse me of 
anything wrong? Is not this the most prepos- 
terous thing that ever happened in human history, 
that I should be suspected of error, that there 
should be any wish to trace to my door wrong- 
doing or wrong thinking?” That is where the 
self-conceit vitiates the inquiry. Even you have 
sinned ; you who say you have no sin deceive 
yourselves, and the truth is notin you; even you 
have come short of the glory of God. Hear this 
thunder from God’s eternity: “There is none 
righteous ; no, not one.” Answer it thus; “ All 
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we, like sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way.” Let this be the dia- 
logue between heaven and earth. 

The ground fact is that we do not know 
ourselves always. You cannot tell what you 
would do under certain circumstances. You may 
honestly say “No,” and to-morrow you may us 
honestly say “ Yes,” to the same appeal. We have 
no forecast in this direction ; we cannot project 
ourselves into a new environment, and say what 
we would do under such and such circumstances. 
You have no right to throw a lien upon your 
future. Take it in any of the ordinary aspects of 
life, and the truth comes out the same. What 
would you do under such and such circumstances ! 
You instantly reply, “I should decline—I should 
not accept the position.” But when the circum- 
stances are transferred from the region of specu- 
lation to the region of reality, and you are called 
upon, not to return a speculative answer, but a 
real and literal reply, then you become a new self, 
and you say, “I accept.” Is that inconsistency ? 
Nothing of the kind. You cannot imagine a set 
of circumstances with any real and vital effect ; 
they must be present with you in all their literal- 
ness and reality, and you must feel their im- 
mediate pressure before you cun give the true 
answer of your heart. Youth knows this, men of 
business know this, all students of human life 
know this. So, then, the larger truth coming up 
out of these illustrations is that we do not always 
know ourselves. Why should we try to know 
other men? How eager we are to charge other 
men with inconsistency. What do you know 
about inconsistency? The word is too large for 
your mouth. Inconsistency! we live by it, we 
are educated by it; it is by collision, self-cor- 
rection, new views, enlarged horizons, revised 
decisions, that we come to our strongest and 
maturest conclusions. If you want to charge 
anybody with inconsistency, if you are really 
mad with anger and passion in that direction, if 
you must charge somebody with inconsistency, 
charge yourself with it. 

If Job has taken the narrower view, let us try 
to take the larger aspect of things, and let us talk 
to ourselves thus :—“I have had to do it many a 
time ; I shall have to do it again. This is hard 
to bear; I cannot understand it, but I am in 
God’s hands. He doeth all things well ; whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth—He scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth. If we do not endure 
chastening, we are not God’s real children. My 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done.” That is a 
speech which only God the Holy Ghost can teach 
the heart to utter with frankness, simplicity, and 
reality of meaning. Habakkuk said—and he 
meant it when he said it; it was poetry in the 
speech, but it was reality in the heart—that even 
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if the fig-tree did not flourish, even if the stall 
should be emptied of the herd, and there should not 
be one heifer in the field, one little lamb left in 
all the countless flocks, it would make no differ. 
ence with his song—he would sing as brightly and 
cheerily and loudly as ever. I do not know 
whether he would have done so literally, but we 
are not to measure life by letters ; great speeches 
of the heart are not to be tried by the little rules 
of syntax. When you want to parse a sentence, 
take it out of the railway guide, take it off some 
glaring placard on the common road ; never take 
out of the heart a line to parse, to try by 
mechanical syntax. Habakkuk smote the gram- 
mar of the soul—rhapsody of the noblest life. 
We cannot attain unto the same excellence of 
thought and speech and purpose, yet there have 
been men, and there are men, who can sing amid 
their sobbings; there are men who punctuate their 
prayers with wailing, and yet the prayer prevails 
over the threnody ; God will know how much there 
is of one and how much there is of the other. The 
Man, the true Adam, sweat as it were great drops 
of blood, and whilst the great crimson drops were 
falling upon the earth He said, “ Nevertheless, not 
My will, but Thine, be done.” Let us try to show 
how good a thing it is to suffer and be strong. 
Faith can be larger than suffering. Trust in God 
can overcome all fear. “ Perfect love casteth 
out fear”—banisheth it, rejecteth it. May God 
increase the volume and the purity of our love! 
Our sorrows often come through others ; so do 
our honours. I would repeat that until it gets 
into the understanding and thoroughly into the 
spiritual imagination. But if sorrows come 
through others, and our little honours often are 
hereditary, we must remember that redemption 
comes through Another. If by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, so be it ; 
we have a counter-fact: by one Man came life 
into the world, redemption, priesthood, salvation. 
You cannot make it wholly a dark picture. You 
draw your dark line, and I will call upon the 
angel of God instantaneously to put it out by a 
dazzling line of light, by life, by love all tender- 
ness. So, then, the way of the Lord is equal. 
Do not you go whining or wondering what you 
have done—a respectable man like you! You 
have done foolishly, you have done a thousand 
things you ought to be ashamed of—that is what 
you have done. And how glib you are in accusing 
others! If it had not been your wife, if it had 
not been your children, if it had not been your 
employer, if it had not been your servant, then 
what a character you would have been! Do not 
play the injured man. When you get among 
your own set of equals you can talk such folly, 
but when you stand at God’s throne say, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner !” 
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“ Held a great open-air service on the shore.”—p 463. 


HE little village of Sandiford stands on 
) the Dorsetshire coast, and its popula- 
tion consists entirely of fishermen and 
their wives and families. All along the 
shore in a limitless line are the fishing-boats drawn 
up; behind them the sheds which the fishermen 
use for some mysterious purpose of their craft, 
and behind these again, on a low eminence, the 
cottages. Of these latter there are about five or 
six hundred in all, containing as many families, and 
a population of about two or three thousand souls. 
There was not a hamlet or a house near Sandi- 
ford. It was isolated from all surroundings save 
those of the sea and the sand, and the inhabitants 
were as primitive and unconventional a race as 
you could wish to see. They were said to be the 
descendants of an old Norse colony who settled 
here before the Conquest, and have contrived to 
maintain their footing and their nationality in a 
marvellous manner ever since. The men wore the 
thick blue jerseys and the red caps of the French 
fishermen, and the women were remarkable for 
their neat kirtles and quaint head-gear, which may 
be seen in some seaside villages in Normandy at 
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Not only for their spiritual and intellectual 
wants, but in a great measure for many of their 
physical ones likewise, the ifhabitants were depen- 
dent on their clergynian—their “ parson,” as they 
universally called him—who was the leading in- 
habitant of the village. The various physical wants 
we allude to were the supply of savouries and 
delicacies at time of illness, of medicines whenever 
necessary, of clothing frequently, of blankets, bed- 
ding very often, and indeed of the entire furniture 
of a cottage sometimes, when a family, left sud- 
denly destitute by the death of its father and 
bread-winner, was turned out of house and home 
by an iniquitous landlord, and was enabled to 
recommence life again by the kindness of the 
“ Parson of the Fisher-folk.” 

The Rev. Gerald Montague was perpetual curate 
of Sandiford. He was called a vicar, but was only 
a titular one. He had come to the village as 
curate-in-charge a great many years ago, and had 
grown to be so interested in the people and their 
quaint ways that he had stayed there, despite that 
other preferment had been offered him ; and he had 
grown grey in his devotion to the villagers and his 
affectionate interest in all their wants, 
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Another leading personage in Sandiford was 
Simon Weale, the land agent of the principal 
proprietor in Sandiford, who was a London mer- 
chant who never came near his property. Simon 
had it all his own way with the villagers, and a 
malevolent tyrant he was. If a family were sud- 
denly deprived of .their father, as we said, on 
whom all depended, Simon had no mercy on them, 
but swooped down on the unfortunate household 
at once, and took everything they had without 
remorse. He also added the profession of 
“crimping” to his other pursuits, and was accus- 
tomed to advance money to the fishermen over 
their boats and nets, and then, when they were 
unable to pay, to seize all that they had and leave 
them as penniless as their households were when 
the father of the family was drowned at sea. 

The iniquities, the tyrannies, which were prac- 
tised by this man in the name of business would 
pass belief, if we were to recount them. And he 
and Mr. Montague were constantly brought into 
conflict with one another—sometimes at the side 
of a death-bed, sometimes in the confusion of an 
eviction ; now at one scene of misery, now at 
another—the clergyman with forbidding gesture 
and air of profound compassion, the wily land 
agent, with unmistakable greed, avarice, and sly- 
ness stamped in his face, acknowledging one 
another as mutual antagonists and often exchang- 
ing hard words and recriminations which showed 
full well what their natural feelings were. 

The great cause of the shipwrecks at Sandiford, 
and therefore the cause of half the distress of the 
village, was a rock known as the Raven’s Crag, 
which lay not far from the entrance to the little 
harbour of Sandiford, and could be reached at low 
water, for the tide there ran out an enormous 
distance. 

The rock which at high water was exactly like a 
great black raven with spread wings hovering on 
the wave, but which at low water showed the pro- 
portions of a good-sized mound, lay at a most 
awkward place in the harbour’s mouth, between a 
sand-bank on one side and a shelving group of 
rocks called “the Saw Mills” on the other side. 
Both these obstacles were well-known dangers to 
the fisher-navigators, and were carefully avoided by 
them. But in steering clear of these, boat after 
boat, at certain sets of the tide, ran straight on the 
Raven’s Crag, which gored the hapless craft like the 
familiar “ horns of an angry bull” in Longfellow’s 
poem, and had sent boatful after boatful of brave 
men to destruction. 

The Rev. Gerald Montague at last resolved to 
build a lighthouse on it, and by erecting a light- 
house on this spot of danger hoped to save, as he 
computed, perhaps twenty lives a year, and a 
dozen families or thereabouts from ruin and misery. 
First and foremost, therefore, he applied to the 
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Lighthouse Commission, but could get no aid from 
them. Next he memorialised the Government on 
the subject, but his memorial was quite unattended 
to. Finally, he called a meeting of the villagers, 

“ My friends,” began Mr. Montague, “you are 
well aware what a dangerous place Raven's Crag 
is, and how many lives are lost there every year. 
Now I propose we build a lighthouse there, and 
put a stop to all this death and destruction—as 
far as human means may—for the future. Wil] 
you help me? I have tried what I could do with 
the Government and other people ; and I have 
found no promise of assistance anywhere. Will 
you help me, then? It is for your own good; and 
if you will help me, I will try and see what I can 
do myself.” 

“Three cheers for the parson !” shouted a sturdy 
old fisherman; and the plaudits were heartily 
given by alf present. 

At this point of the meeting Simon Weale got 
up, and, looking round with his cunning face on 
those present, he said 

“Tt speaks very well for the parson, friends, 
that he is willing to build this lighthouse himself 
if we will assist him; and so I think we ought 
to take him at his word. If he will provide the 
bulk of the money, and we with our subscriptions 
make up the rest, I suppose that will do?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Montague. ‘I don’t say 
I will provide the money—for I am not a rich 
man, as you all know; but | will endeavour to 
get it from some quarter, if I am assured of your 
hearty co-operation. You know what a valuable 
work it is, what a necessary one; and [ rely on 
you to contribute to the utmost of your means.” 

“Tt would be advisable to open a subscription 
fund,” said Weale ; “and I for one am ready to 
put down my name—aye, and I’m ready to procure 
the greater part of the money from my master, 
Mr. Bray, the city merchant, if the parson will go 
security for it.” 

This proposition quite took Mr. Montague 
aback, who had no anticipation of matters being 
so promptly proceeded with. He half-feared some 
trick on the part of Simon Weale, and said as 
much ; but that worthy stoutly averred that the 
money should be forthcoming if Mr. Montague 
would undertake the responsibility of its repay- 
ment, and before the meeting the 
good-natured clergyman had _ half-consented to 
the scheme. 

Mr. Montague’s living was not a good one, and 
he had hard work to make both ends meet, con- 
sistently with the generous profusion of charity 
which he maintained to the poor and distressed, 
and on which he spent far more than on the satis- 
faction of his own wants. He had, moreover, a 
son—Harry Montague—whom it had his 
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reluctantly kept at home hitherto, educating him 
himself, so as to economise as far as possible his 
slender income from Sandiford, and not to inter- 
fere with or curtail the large proportion of that 
income Which was spent in acts of charity. 

The time had now come when it was necessary 
that Harry should matriculate, if he ever did at 
all. He was now twenty years of age, and that 
was almost too late to begin college—or certainly 
quite late enough. The young man was eagerly 
looking forward for the promised permission to 
enter the university. 

That evening his father arrived home from the 
meeting, looking worried and harassed. 

“What is it, father?” asked Harry Montague. 

“Tt is just this, my boy. I am anxious, as you 
know, that you should enter at Oxford next term, 
and indeed have written to the bursar of my own 
college about the matter, and have got all the 
preliminaries settled. And now this question of a 
lighthouse has cropped up in a most unexpected 
manner. The money, it appears, can be provided, 
if we accept it at once ; but if we hesitate, and do 
not close with Mr. Bray’s offer—-—” 

“Mr. Bray’s!” ejaculated Harry. “Oh, then, it 
is Simon Weale who is getting the money for you. 
Take care, father !” 

“Tam taking care, my boy. But twenty human 
lives a year—think of that, Harry! and all the 
families that come to ruin for the want of that 
lighthouse ! And now the money is within our 
grasp, if we can only use it.” 

“What is your difficulty then, father ?” 

“Tt is this. I must be the security for the 
money, and if I am.that, good-bye to all prospects 
of your going to college for this year certainly, 
and very likely for good.” 

“Well, father, and what is your wish ?” 

“My wish, my son? My wish would be that 
both my heart’s desires should be gratified : but 
God does not generally vouchsafe such happiness 
to men.” 

The outcome of a long debate between the 
father and the son, which lasted until late in the 
night, was that the preservation of many human 
lives was of more importance than the liberal 
education of one brain. And it was determined 
between them that Harry Montague should give 
up all thoughts of the university, and should take 
up sheep-farming in Australia instead, where Mr. 
Montague had a brother who had made a great 
success in that branch of industry. This would 
liberate the necessary sum of money to make the 
requisite advances, and to lodge the amount which 
was required as security for the loan from Mr. 
Bray. 

It was a grand example of self-sacrifice on the 
part of Harry Montague, and an equally noble 
piece of self-abnegation on his father’s side ; for to 





see his son go to college had been Mr. Montague’s 
heart’s desire for years past, and now he was 
giving it up for the sake of his tisher-folk. To 
save their lives he was sacrificing his son’s pros- 
pects. Yet in the sight of God he felt he was 
taking the proper course. “He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 
This text and this thought ran in the vicar’s mind. 
How bitter it was in practice! How hard to put 
it into execution cheerfully and heartily ! 

Time wore on. Harry Montague sailed for Aus- 
tralia, and the money arrived from Mr. Bray in 
London which was to commence the building of 
the much-desired structure for the benefit of the 
village. The day that the first slabs of stone were 
planted on the solid shoulders of Raven’s Crag, 
and, stone after stone being piled there, the rim of 
saving masonry was seen crowning the dangerous 
cliff, was a day of exultation and of glory for the 
“Parson of the Fisher-folk.” All the villagers 
turned out in their gayest habiliments. Flags 
were run up mast-high on most of the fishing- 
smacks which lined the shore. Joyful and cheering 
crowds thronged the beach, where the first indica- 
tions of a rising lighthouse were seen, and Mr. 
Montague was beset by congratulations and greeted 
by the most respectful and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of his generous kindness on every side. 

“There goes the saviour of Sandiford,” said one 
group of men as he passed. 

“And not only a saviour now, but a saviour 
always,” said a woman who was standing by them. 
“Has not he saved me and all my family from 
ruin, when the rock which is now going to be 
protected struck my husband’s boat and sent him 
and my two sons to the bottom? Not only a 
saviour now, but a saviour always.” 

“(God bless you, sir!” exclaimed another woman 
among a knot of people as the vicar passed. 
“ Many and many a stormy night have I sat at my 
window watching to see if I could make out boats 
coming into harbour. And I’ve dreaded and 
feared in every nerve of my body, for fear my poor 
3ill should run on Raven’s Crag; but now it will 
be so no more. He’ll sail in safely, when he’s 
once got so far, and every night I greet him I shall 
think of you, sir, and thank you.” 

“ And thank God, too, Mrs. Childers,” added Mr. 
Montague. 

“ Yes, thank God and the parson,” put in an old 
man who was listening. “ First God, and then the 
parson. For God has given the stone to build the 
lighthouse, and the parson is building it.” 

Mr. Montague took advantage of the opportunity 
to hold a great open-air service on the shore, and 
within sight of the future lighthouse, at which he 
exhorted the assembled crowds most effectually by 
benefit of the graphic illustration near at hand. 
He warned them of the fleeting nature of human 
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life, which in one moment could pass away, even 
as a fishing-smack, trim and water-tight, could in 
an instant be crushed on the rock there. He went 
on to call attention to the boiling tide round the 
rock, which was like the tide of death, ready to 
engulf any hapless being who had not some secure 
hope of safety. But on that rock was about to be 
built a lighthouse, which would shed its saving 
rays of light through the gloom, and would save 
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walked through the village, at the good behaviour 
of his people. It was a happy day, happily term. 
inated. All looked bright and promising for the 
future. 

The work at the lighthouse at first went on 
apace, and the structure grew up to a certain 
height ; but the foundation round the rocks was 
very slippery and unstable. Twice did the light. 


house buildings topple and fall just as they 
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lives after lives. Even so the light of Christianity 
shines through the darkness, and sheds its beams 
around ; and all who will turn their eyes to that 
saving light will be preserved from perishing in 
this world and in the next. 

The effect of the sermon and its moral was 
obvious. The vicar congratulated himself that at 
least one discourse out of the many which he de- 
livered had not fallen fruitless and might awake 
some consciences to Christ. The day passed off as 
all gala days do. There was much speech-making, 
there was eating and drinking, and sports for the 
but, to the credit of everybody 
be it said, there was very little in the shape of 
drunkenness. This was out of deference to Mr. 
Montague, who was pleased and prond, as he 
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seemed to be rising to a proper level. Everything 
had to be reconstructed de novo. 

In a short time it began to be seen that the 
Raven’s Crag lighthouse was a very sink of money. 
All Mr. Bray’s money, which was advanced by the 
good offices of Simon Weale, had been expended ; 
more was wanted, and still the lighthouse was not 
half-completed. Mr. Montague stuck to his colours 
with remarkable pertinacity. He at once set about 
raising more money, though at heavy interest, 
hoping, as he said, that his son Harry, who was 
doing well out in Australia, would see him through 
with his great scheme. 

At last by dint of all these exertions the light- 
house rose nearer and nearer to completion, aud @ 
few weeks would see it entirely built, Jt was at 
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this point in the fortunes of the building, so 
strangely begun and so heroically carried on, that a 
most reprehensible incident occurred—an incident 
in which the leading mover was Simon Weale. 

Of late, owing to the heavy expenses he was 
incurring, and the embarrassments into which his 
scheme had led him, Mr. Montague had been 
obliged to cease the doles of money and food, the 
gifts of clothing, blankets, etc., which he was in 
the habit of bestowing on his parishioners. The 
fisher-people, instead of finding an excuse for their 
pastor who was so nobly embarrassing himself for 
their benefit, grumbled that he was neglecting 
them ; and these grumbles, beginning as ill-natured 
remarks, broke out at last into open reproach and 
abusive language. Even the people to whom the 
“parson” had been most kind turned round upon 
him because his favours had been discontinued. 

Simon Weale was indefatigable in fanning this 
feeling and exaggerating this discontent. He did 
not actually address meetings, but he went from 
house to house talking to everybody and making 
all dissatisfied. At last a mob met on the village 
green, and one stalwart fisherman, mounting on the 
fragment of a barge, addressed the others :— 

“Look here, mates, we ’re not a-going to stand 
Parson Montague with his canting piety riding the 
high horse over us. He’s a bit too good for us, 
that chap. He used to give us clothes and blan- 
kets, and bottles of wine; but where are they 
now? He hates us more than he loves us now, I 
fancy ; and for that cause he denies us all his little 
presents, and laughs in our faces. Let us go and 
give him a piece of our mind at his parsonage or 
somewhere else. Let us break his windows for 
him, or——’ 

“Or wreck his lighthouse,” put in a villainous- 
looking fisherman, the worst man in the place, 
Jack Maule. 

“Aye, or wreck his lighthouse,” echoed half a 
dozen voices. “He’s had our money and sub- 
scriptions for the work, and we never see the good 
ofthem. The lighthouse is never finished——” 

“So let us finish it for him!” exclaimed Maule, 
with a hoarse laugh. 

“Aye! we'll finish it for him, and no mistake!” 
echoed the others ; and with a great roar of voices 
and any oaths intermixed they moved in a posse 
towards the lighthouse. 

Now it happened that this night for the first 
time the lantern was to be lighted. After months 
—and, in fact, two or three years—of laborious toil, 
the lighthouse had reached that point of elevation 
above the waters when the lantern could be set in 
it with certainty of success, and could cast from 
thence its saving beams over the waters. Another 
event was also expected to take place to-night— 
this was the arrival of Harry Montague, the vicars 
son, on his return voyage from Australia. After 
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having been absent for nearly two years, he was 
now homeward bound, and his vessel was to touch 
at Sandiford harbour to-night and to land the 
youag man at his father’s. village. He whose 
money had so signally financed the lighthouse— 
for it was Harry’s money rather than the vicar’s 
which had kept the scheme from failure—was, 
strange to say, to be the first to reap the benefit of 
its illumining ray. 

All this the crowd knew tolerably well, but 
seemed perfectly indifferent to, in the stolid 
hostility to Mr. Montague which had now seized 
them. The “parson” himself was standing by the 
lighthouse directing the illumining of the lantern, 
ere the tide rose too high to make his superin- 
tendence impossible. The waves were even now 
washing his feet, when, from behind the rock, with 
a yell and a roar, the crowd swept on him. Simon 
Weale was at their head. 

“What are you going to do? What is the 
matter?” exclaimed Mr. Montague in a voice of 
unfeigned alarm. 

“This is the matter,” cried some of the men 
with oaths and curses, “ that we ’re not a-going to 
let you go and waste our money in this way. We 
wants value for our money, and not an everlasting 
put-off.” 

“The lighthouse is ready—it is now completed,” 
exclaimed Mr. Montague ; “and not owing to your 
beggarly money, men, but to mine and my son’s.” 

“Our beggarly money! Hear how he talks!” 
cried one of the fishermen, and, seizing a stone, 
he threw it deliberately at the lighted lantern, 
dashing the fragile glass to pieces. 

“There ! our beggarly money helped to buy that 
glass at all events, and now there’s an end of that.” 

This action was the signal for a work of whole- 
sale destruction such as it would be hard to find 
a parallel for The men climbed on to the light- 
house, tore down the stones, broke up the iron- 
work, and, despite the prayers and entreaties of 
Mr. Montague, never desisted till they had laid 
the whole artful edifice in ruins. 

When they had completed their work of destruc- 
tion they adjourned to the gin-house of the village, 
there to finish the evening, taking the parsonage 
en route and breaking every window in the vicar’s 
dwelling as a further evidence of their feeling. 

That evening a dull silence and a pitch black- 
ness overhung Sandiford harbour. The light of 
the lantern which ought to have been there was 
absent, and no fisherman’s boat would willingly 
have entered the harbour on such a night of ill- 
omen and gloom. But a huge vessel, bound to 
Southampton from Australia, had for weeks past 
been steadily forging on through sea and wave 
to the very spot’ now in all the world perhaps the 
most dangerous and to be dreaded. This was 


the great suip Arizona, in which sailed Harry 
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Montague with all his money from Australia, to 
be diseuibarked at Sandiftord by the kindness of 
the captain. 

The lighthouse had been promised to the vessel 
when she was at Lisbon—the harbour had been 
described as having a lighthouse by the last 
despatch, and the light was to be in when the 
boat arrived; but the Board of Navigation had 
reckoned without Simon Weale and the Sandiford 
tishermen. There was a great looming mass seen 
in the blackness of the harbour. ‘hen suddenly 
a crack—a crash—a shipwreck! The Arizona 
struck on the Raven’s Crag owing to the want of 
the light, and every soul on board perished. 

There was consternation in the fishing village 
that night, but next morning the appearance of 
the shore added still more agitation to the feeling. 


THE QUIVER. 









Conspicuous among those whom Providence had 
washed up on the beach was Harry Montague— 
dead and drowned—and by his side lay his chest 
tilled with gold and money. 

A crowd had collected round him, and someone 
went and told the vicar that his son’s body was re- 
covered. “The Parson of the Fisher-folk” came 
down to the shore. All the people, conscience- 
stricken, moved away from him as he advanced to 
the scene of the tragedy. He fell on his son’s neck, 
For a long while nature asserted her rights over 
him, and his grief was terrible ; but at last he rose 
to his feet, and, looking at the circle of people who 
stood around him 

“My friends,” he said, laying his hands on the 
treasure-chest, “I shall recommence building the 
lighthouse to-morrow.” 
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*And Joshua said unto Achan My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession 


HE lessons of the story of 
Achan resemble those 
in the story of Balaam 
in their great main out- 
lines ; but they set them 
before us under the most 
widely different circum- 
stances. One of the infi- 
nite advantages of Scrip- 
ture, and one source of 

its inexhaustivie charm, lies in the fact that it is 

so human. It sets great truths before us, not only 
generally and in the abstract, but in the life-histories 
of men and women like ourselves ; and in study- 
ing all these lives [ would urge you always to go 
straight to the heart of their central moral and 
spiritual significance. There are many ways of 
reading Scripture which are purely fanciful, others 
which are superstitious, and others which are use- 
less and unwise. For instance, a vast amount of 
trouble and ingenuity is spent over Scripture 
plints, and animals, and precious stones, and 
minute questions of genealogy and ethnology 
which are all very well in their way, but which 
have nothing in the world to do with religion, 
and are of almost infinitesimal importance as 
regards any real intelligence of Scripture. Then 





there are most elaborate attempts to support a 
false mechanical theory of verbal dictation, to 
reconcile small discrepancies and weave a web of 
pl.usible casuistry over difficulties which, after all, 


unto Him; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide it not from me. 
answered Joshua, and suid, Indeed, I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and thus 
and thus have I aone.”—JosuHva vii. 19, 20. 


And Achan 


can deceive no one except professed apologists. 
And, thirdly, attention fixes itself in the most 
unwholesome way on some particular problem of 
the narrative about which opinions will differ 
till the end of time, while men absolutely miss 
the deep essential instruction. For instance, in 
reading the story of Balaam volumes have been 
wasted to prove that the dumb ass did actually 
speak with man’s voice and forbid the madness 
of the prophet ; whereas others, with much deeper 
insight and knowledge, hold that the passage does 
not represent a literal miracle at all, but a spiritual 
miracle ; that it isa parable and allegory, such as 
Eastern legends, signifying that 
seems to see, and to 


is common in 
sometimes all the world 
protest against, the spiritual infatuation which a 
man penally blinded will not see for himself. 
Similarly, in reading the story of Jonah, they 


“pore over the whale and forget God.” Now the 
explanation of the miracles, the ass and the 


whale, are matters of no spiritual concern what- 
ever, and to dwe!! on these while we miss the 
glorious instruction for our souls with which both 
narratives are crowded in every line, 1s exactly 
what the spirits of evil would be quite content 
that we should do. Similarly in the story of 
Achan, Christians set themselves to defend the 
horrible massacre at Jericho, and the extirpation 
of the innocent as well as the guilty in the family 
of the transgressor. I shall pass over both events. 
They belong, in my opinion, to the crude and 
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ferocious justice of times whose ignorance God 
permitted - and if such conceptions of what God 
required were possible to Joshua and the wild 
chieftains of Israel three thousand years ago, let 
it suffice to know that at any rate such conduct, 
or anything like it, would be inconceivably ab- 
horrent in ourselves, to whom God has granted 
a fuller light. Over such questions, therefore, I 
shall pass without a word further, while I try to 
point you to the deep and solemn truths which 
once more, for the good of our souls, the story 
illustrates 

Let us first glance at the story in its four stages 
of the curse ; the sack of Jericho ; the theft ; and 
the result. 

1. When the Hebrews entered the Promised Land 
they began their work of conquest by attacking the 
great and royal city of Jericho. Unlike other 
cities against which they fought, it was devoted 
by an awful curse to utter and final destruction. 
There are some evils which grow so desperate as 
to become past remedy; the fire, and the fire 
only, can purge them out, by annihilating their 
existence. This, we may suppose, had become 
the condition of Jericho. The city and all things 
within it were to be consumed by the flames of 
judgment, and he who touched anything which 
pertained to it was to be held accursed among his 
fellows. 

2. So the walls of Jericho fell flat, and amid 
the crash of its ruin, and the sound of trumpets, 
uid an universal shout, the people rushed in to 
destroy, until nought was left of the pleasant 
city of palm-trees but a heap of scorched and 
shattered stones. 

3. Yet, in the very midst of miracle, in the very 
heat of those flaming letters in which God had 
written His wrath against iniquity, in the full 
laze of so mighty a retribution, there was one 
man among the myriads of Israel who dared to 
brave the curse and partake of the devoted spoil. 
One only amid the myriads in whose heart greed 
Was omnipotent, stronger than honour, stronger 
than patriotism, stronger than fear; but still one 
there was, and his name and genealogy are given 
with fatal distinctness : “Achan, the son of Carmi, 
the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of 
Judah, took of the accursed thing.” He could 
steal, he could brave God’s anger, he could defy his 
people’s curse, in the very scene of that desolating 
and Heaven-sent vengeance. And why? Partly 
because he, too, like Balaam, was under the sway 
ofa besetting sin. You may be sure of. this, 
though we are not told it. Always there is about 
temptation a potent glamour, a subtle distorting 
soreery, which clothes with all the enchantment 
of the mirage what is but the glare of scorching 
sands. Achan suecumbed to the sorcery of 
temptation, because he thought that no one saw 
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him. So he took an ingot of gold, and two 
hundred shekels of silver, aud a rich garment, and, 
in a common Eastern method of concealment, hid 
them under the turf where his tent was pitched, 
intending, doubtless, to bring them out for use 
when the capture of some fresh city would enable 
him to represent them as lawful prey. 

4. Not long after, Joshua and the host of Is- 
rael encamped against Ai; but God’s anger was 
kindled against Israel, and the men of Ai chased 
away their once victorious, but now sin-stained, 
host. Then Joshua and the elders of Israel fell 
on their faces until the eventide, and, with rent 
garments and dust upon their heads, bewailed the 
shameful fact that Israel had turned their backs 
before their enemies. But when sin has been 
committed, it is no time for mere useless lament- 
ation, but for immediate and energetic action. 
Sin must be not only bewailed, but checked ; not 
only regretted, but put away. The lot was 
appealed to, the offender was detected, the crime 
was punished. By an act of uncontrolled and 
savage retribution, Achan, and all his house, and 
all his possessions, and the accursed thing which 
he had stolen, were hurried away and burned in the 
Valley of Achor. The great cairn of stones which 
was piled over those guilty ashes, and the change 
of the name Achan into Achor, or “Trouble,” if 
it proclaimed a wild judgment, proclaimed also 
to future generations the curse, and the stain, 
and the punishment of guilt. 

5. Let us, my brethren, glance at some of 
the features of this thrilling narrative, let us 
stand by that cairn of stones in the Valley of 
Trouble, and suffer me to tell you, as some 
Israelite might have told his listening children, 
one or two of the mighty lessons of which it 
reminds us. They are lessons of sin, lessons of 
punishment, and lessons of repentance. 

6. And, first, that monument over the house of 
Achan teaches us the contagion of sin. One man 
was guilty, and a house, a family, an army, a 
nation, suffered for his crime. It is the curse of 
wickedness that it affects others besides ourselves. 
There is awful truth in Joshua’s remark “That 
man perished not alone in his iniquity.” Mys- 
terious as the law may be, yet it is certain that 
the results of sin do not stop with the individual 
offender. Good and evil spread around us in 
ever-widening circles, and we are responsible, not 
only for our own, but also for our brothers’ souls. 
Israel is defeated before the men of Ai, because 
Achan has coveted the accursed thing. 

7. You have seen the contagion of sin; and 
now see the weakness of sin. Remember always 
that sin is weakness. Ai was but a little place, 
it was not half so strong as the conquered Jericho, 
yet the same army that destroyed Jericho fled be- 
fore the men of Ai. And why? Because sin was 
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among the armies of Israel. No wonder that the 
men of Ai chased them and smote them. No 
wonder that the hearts of the people melted and 
became as water; for crime and guilt were in 
the midst of them, and even unseen the leprosy 
seems to spread, and to palsy the swiftness of the 
swift, and to paralyse the strength of the strong. 
Yes, sin is weakness, and righteousness is strength. 

Have you never felt it so, my brethren? Have 
you never felt that a good cause is stronger than 
adamant, and that nothing can 

° astound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong-siding champion. Conscience ?’ 
And, on the other hand, have you ever felt so weak, 
so helpless, so degraded, as when the lie you could 
not utter faltered on your tongue, and the crimson 
flush of shame and detection burned upon your 
cheeks, and you had no resource but to hang your 
head and fix your eyes upon the ground ! 
believe me, sin is weakness ! 

8. And then mark the, deceitfulness, the useless- 
ness, of sin. Under the piled stones in the Valley 
of Trouble lay the dust of Achan, and his sons, 
and his cattle, and his house, and (as though in 
terrible irony) of the things he had stolen. That 
was all the good he ever got from them—the 
burnt relics of the mortal bodies of himself 
and of his loved ones mingled with the ghastly 
shreds of the burnt garments and the hot 
streams of the molten gold. He never wore that 
goodly Babylonish garment ; he never spent one 
shekel of the silver or the gold. He saw, and 
coveted, and took them, and when the fatal deed 
was done, when the look had become the wish, 
and the wish had grown into the desire, and the 
desire had sprung into the act, and Achan was 
the actual possessor of the accursed thing, then 
what could he do with it, after all? Bury it in 
the turf under his tent! Not even have the poor 
consolation of looking at it, much less of using it. 
There it lay, the thing for which he had sold his 
soul. Doubtless ten thousand times, when those 
buried spoils lay heavy as a nightmare on his 
heart, he wished them back again amid the 
reddest heat of the flames of Jericho. But it 
was too late ; they were reserved for other flames ; 
he was possessing, fearfully possessing, the sin 
which he had committed. And so, horrible death 
came upon him, and upon his house ; and he had 
sold himself for nought, literally for nought. If 
he could have counted the gains which his sin 
had brought him, what would they have been ? 
Some calcined fragments of metal, and besides 
these an angry, guilty, tormenting conscience, an 
aching heart, a shuddering dread of detection, a 
defeated people, the fearful reality of discovery, 
shame, and death; the extinction of his house, 
the eternal infamy of his name! Believe me, 


Yes, 


THE QUIVER. 


my brethren, it is always so. The devil has no 
interest in fulfilling his own promises. Pleasure 
is the guerdon which he offers ; but sickness and 
sorrow; shame and ruin, agony and death, are the 
only wages which he gives. 

And now let us turn from sin—from its contagion, 
its weakness, its deceitfulness, the sequels and 
consequences of sin—to punishment, which is its 
certain and inevitable end. For the next stage 
of the story of Achan brings out especially two 
great facts, on each of which I would briefly 
dwell: on the certainty of detection, and the 
certainty of punishment. 

1. First notice, my brethren, the certainty of 
detection. When Achan, in the storm and flame 
and massacre of a falling city, secreted the gold 
and the garment, he never thought to be detected, 
or he never would have committed the crime. 
He took care that none shculd observe him; it 
was in secrecy that he stole the booty, it was in 
silence and in darkness that he buried it. No 
eye had been upon him; his wicked deed was 
locked up in his own breast ; unless he himself 
revealed it, which he would never do while life 
lasted, he would be safe. Safe ; but was he happy! 
When it became clear by God’s own message that 
one eye at least had seen him in his secrecy, and 
read his guilt as though it had been blazoned at 
noon-day, then do you not think that a deeper 
and deeper disquietude racked the heart of this 
conscious sinner? But whatever the wretched 
man might endure in secret, he still, perhaps, 
amid the threatenings of a haunted imagination, 
flattered himself with the deceitful promises of 
real security. He knew what he had been doing, 
but no one else did—and they never should know, 
Why should he give himself over to their bound- 
less indignation? Rather should his very people 
perish than that his own tongue should betray 
himself to such intolerable shame. So thought 
Achan, who had sinned in secret. How little did 
he dream that, more than three millenniums later, 
far-off generations should be speaking of his de- 
tected guilt ! 

So Achan stood amid the myriads of Israel, and 
none of those myriads knew the man who had 
troubled them. Only Achan knew ; he was alone 
among the myriads in the possession of his guilty 
secret. And, doubtless, even when Joshua rose 
early in the morning to cas* the lot of the Lord, 
he still hoped that he might escape. Amid all those 
thousands, who was there to guide the blind lot 
to the one offender? So the lot was cast among 
the tribes, and the tribe of Judah was taken—his 
own tribe! But what then? Among only twelve 
tribes an accident like that might easily occut, 
and there were still thousands in Judah, and he 
was safe. We will not follow him through the 
tortuous refuges of a waning hope, from which, 
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one by one, he was hunted out by the spectre of 
vengeance as it strode upon him with uplifted 
hand, more terrible at every step. Suffice it that 
frst the tribe of Judah was taken; and Joshua 
brought the tribe of Judah, and the family of Zerah 
was taken; and he brought the family of the 
YZahrites house by house, and the house of Zabdi 
was taken; and he brought the household of 
Zabdi man by man, and Achan, the son of Carmi, 
the son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe 
of Judah, was taken! 

2. It was all over now! Rudely had the closed 
curtains of secrecy been rent aside, and the sun 
of heaven was burning down terribly on his 
uncovered crime. Oh, my brethren, who shall 
conceive the bitter, unmitigated agony of that 
moment, when every eye was bent with a scowl 
on him whose iniquity had caused the defeat of 
Israel, and on whom was to fall the deep, gathered 
utterance of an angry nation’s curse? What was 
there for him but to fall upon the earth, and bury 
his face in his hands, and call upon the very 
ground to yawn under his feet, and cover him 
and his sin for ever ? 

Take warning, my brethren; it is ever so. Try 
as you will, you cannot hide your sin. It may be 
committed in darkness ; it may be committed in 
secrecy ; it may be buried in the inmost caverns 
of your heart, unknown to all; but One knows 
it. One knows it who is about your bed and about 
your path, and spieth out all your ways ; One to 
whom the midnight is clear as the summer noon, 
and whose eyes, ten thousand times brighter than 
the sun, pierce without an effort through all the 
thick veils of midnight and of disguise. You will 
not be able to keep your secret. That lie you told 
in your nursery which no one has yet discovered, 
can you forget it? That cruel, cowardly blow you 
struck, the inward rebellion of your heart, the 
theft, the unhallowed thought, the impure word, 
the wicked act—believe me, they will find you 
out: the birds of the air shall carry them, the 
wind shall whisper of them to other ears, and the 
day cometh when they shall be revealed—revealed 
by Memory the Witness, visited by Conscience 
the Avenger, if not on earth, at least on that Day 
when not men only, but the glittering faces of 
pure and unnumbered angels, and the human 
presence of your rejected Saviour, shall be bent 
towards you, while you call vainly on the rocks 
and the mountains to shelter you from the recital 
of your sins. To the guilty man the earth is made 
of glass; the very rocks and mountains shall 
become transparent over your sinfulness, and the 
heavens shall be looking down upon you, as 
though there were an eye in every one of its 
innumerable stars. 

3. So the wretched Achan was convicted, and 
was dragged off to fiery and fearful death. Certain 
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punishment, you see, must follow certain detection. 
It is a law as inevitable as that of gravitation, that 
sorrow follov’s sin—yes ! sometimes even after the 
sin has been repented of. In the physical world, 
it has been said, there is no forgiveness of sins. A 
man often possesses the sins of his youth when he 
has long felt for them the bitterness of remorseful 
shame. For, remember, when our sin is over, we 
have done with it, but it has by no means done 
with us. We have had the poor fruition, and we 
must await the terrible, the life-long, retribution. 
If our repentance be, like Saul’s, a mere fear of the 
consequences, then it is false and worthless; and 
even if our repentance be real (as I said before), 
yet many times those consequences, working as 
they do by a natural law, will not, and, indeed, 
cannot, be averted. 

4. And here in the depth of its awfulness comes 
the first gleam of hope, and “man’s extremity is 
God's opportunity.” For when Achan is convicted, 
ruined, condemned ; when the stillness of horror 
and surprise has burst into the yell of wrathful 
execration from the outraged multitude, and Death 
has his hand upon the man’s shoulder, what does 
Joshua say! “My son, give, I pray thee, glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession 
unto Him ; and tell me now what thou hast done; 
hide it not from me.” How those words must have 
failen like the dew on the wretch’s withering 
soul! “ My son”—what! is there hope, then, still ? 
Love still? Oh, then we can endure all things, 
if there be still hope, still love! And he is to 
give glory to the Lord God of Israel—glory to 
God for having been detected, for being con- 
demned to instant extinction. Punishment is a 
blessing, then—a blessing in disguise. Yes, even 
in wrath, God remembers mercy ; and the sword, 
the unbared sword of His awakened indignation, 
is like the fabled weapon which healed where 
it had smitten. The very punishments of God 
are better than the tender mercies of men. 
“Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 

Yes, my brethren, this is the blessing of certain 
punishment, this is the meaning of God’s inevit- 
able law. It is remedial. It is to cut off the 
body in order to save the soul. It is to strike off 
the right hand, and pluck out the right eye, that 
the whole man may not be cast into the gulf of lurid 
darkness and final death. ‘“ Before I was troubled 
I went wrong, but now have I kept Thy word.” 

The curse of the unhappy Achan was not re- 
mitted ; but mark how the affliction worked on 
him: “And Achan answered Joshua, and said, 
Indeed, I have sinned against the Lord God of 
Israel, and thus and thus have I done.” We 
have true confession, heart-broken humility, 
heart-felt compunction, here. Of his future, or 
of any man’s future, it is not for us to judge; 
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but we see that not even Achan died without a 
hope. Oh, my young brethren, if ever you feel the 
burden of remorse, try to gain relief by confessing 
your sins, confessing them before men that they may 
be forgiven before God. For the worst ulcers are 
those that are concealed. And remember, too, when 
you suffer a punishment—a punishment from God 
or man—that punishment is meant for your good. 
It was better for Achan to be cut off now ; and if 
we are living in a state of conscious sin, it would 
be better for us to be stopped therein by almost 
any punishment than to be suffered to go on 
adding sin to sin until the iniquity has been 
our ruin, and has made us reprobates in heart and 
mind. Better for us that we should be torn out 
of the mouth of the lion. Sin is the worst punish- 
ment of sin. When self-hatred has been stifled, 
and every finer faculty, and every noble emotion, 
and every Godward aspiration have been slowly 
ossified by the moral death of torpor and sensu- 
ality— this terrible than the 
quenchless fire and the deathless torture, a state 
which must make the very devils sigh with com- 
passion over their hopeless and helpless victims. 
If we were asked which was the most awful text 
in the whole Bible, should we not say that it was 
this : “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; 
and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still. 
And, behold, I come quickly; and My 

reward is with Me” # 


is a state more 
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APRIL 19TH. THE Lost FOUND. 








kot » vead—St. Luke xv. 11—24. Golden 
T'ert— Ver. 10. 

“SE NTRODUCTION. Publicans and 

sinners came to hear Christ’s 

=" words (ver. 1)—the former, col- 

> lectors of taxes, noted for extor- 

i> tion—mostly rich, but of bad 

7% repute ; the latter, persons of 


notoriously bad character. When 
the Pharisees, 
great uprightness, made objec- 
tions to Christ’s mixing with such, He spoke three 
parables to show how all, even the worst, may be 
saved. 

I. THE Son Lost. (11—16.) Notice: 

All that he did was of his own free will. 
Not like the sheep, who strayed in ignorance. (4.) 


who professed 
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Blessed is he who repents in time, who escapes 
in time, from the wrath to come. God is ever 
ready, ever willing, to hear and save us; more 
willing than we are to ask Him. No matter 
how deeply you may have sinned, there js 
always hope. Is there one of you who, ‘though 
young in years, is old in sin? Is there one of 
you who has already felt the fatal force of 
incipient habit, who begins even already to groan 
under the crushing weight of conscious guilt, 
and to tremble at its deep crimson shadow! 
Then, my brethren, it was for you, for you 
more especially, that Christ died. Let it be your 
prayer as it was the Psalmist’s, “ O Lord, pardon 
my sin, for it is great.” Think over your condition; 
determine to abandon your besetting sin ; wateh 
against its recurrence ; above all, pray against it 
continually, and then, by the merits of Christ's 
free sacrifice, you are safe. It was for this that 
He left the throne of God, to suffer a life of 
anguish and a death of torment by the cruelty 
of man. If youare insolent and wilful in rebellion 
and guilt, then, and then only, look to it, for evil 
is before you! But, if not, oh, remember that now 
is the accepted time, now the day of salvation 
Even now “rend your heart, and not your gur- 
ments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for 
He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger and 
of great kindness, and it repenteth Him of the 
evil.” 
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Nor like the coin, lost throuzh carelessness. (8.) 

What did he want? To go his own way ur- 
checked. To live for himself alone. 

What did he seek? Present pleasure, with no 
thought of future. 
What did he ask ? 
What did he leave ? 
What did he find ? 
Money soon gone, friends soon desert him. 
Health probably lost, life a sad wreck. 
Hunger led him to take lowest kind of work. 
None had pity upon him or gave him help. 
He must perish if help comes Rot soon. 

Such the picture of an unconverted sinner. 
What has he lost? The favour of God. 
What has he found? Wages of sin are death. 
Pleasures of sin fade. No lasting happiness. 
Is far from God, and peace, and heaven. 


Money and absolute liberty 
Father, home. happiness. 
Ruin, misery, misfortune. 
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Il. Tue Son Founp. (17—24.) 

What brought him to his senses ? Remembrance. 

Hired servants fared better than he the son. 

What can he do? Return—confess his sin. 

Will he be heard? ‘Toa father he returns. 

He is still a son, though unworthy of the name. 

Is willing to be treated as a servant, if only he 
may be received back at home once more. 

What is the result? The father is looking out. 

Sees the son returning when yet a long way off. 

Hurries to meet him—pities and forgives. 

Hears his confession—receives him as a son. 

Welcomes, blesses, entertains, and rejoices. 

Declares the lost found, the dead restored. 

A picture of God’s forgiving penitent sinners. 

Looks out for signs of penitence. (Ps. xxxiv. 18.) 

Listens to confession of sin. (Ps. xxxii. 5.) 

Forgives without reserve, restores to favour. 

Welcomes with blessings of His grace. (Ps. li. 12.) 

Lesson. A broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise. 


APRIL 26rH. THE Rich MAN AND LAZARUS. 


To read—St. Luke xvi. 19—31. Golden Text— 
Ver. 13. 
Intropuction. A good many rich people some- 
times listened to Christ. So He desired to teach 
them the value of money—that it is a stewardship 
for which all must give account. This parable 
spoken especially to the Pharisees, who were rich 
and tried to serve two masters—God and wealth. 
L Tuz Two 1n Lire. (19—21.) The rich. 
Well-dressed, according to his position in life. 
Well-fed—feasted every day. What was wrong? 
Solomon had riches given him by God. (1 Kings 
ili. 13.) 
Christ feasted at rich men’s houses. (St. John 
xii. 2.) 
But what did the rich man not do? 
Had no thought for the poor—nor for the future. 
No thought of God. Lived for self and pleasure. 
For this must give account. (St. Matt. xxv. 43.) 
The beggar. Craved sympathy of rich in vain. 
Lay unloved, uncared for, unrelieved. 
No comforts in this life—but feared God. 
Poor in guoods Cried, and God heard. (Ps. 
XXxiv. 5.) 
If. Tuk Two 1x Deatu. (22.) The rich. 
Fell ill. What good was his rich food now ? 
His fine clothes? Could not wear them. 
Awful scene—a death-bed of ungodly man. 
No prayer—no hope—no power to keep death off. 
Body must die , souls who forg-t God be lost. 
Then funeral pomp to show rich man dead, 
The beqqur. Perhaps in street. None to care. 
Perhaps of starvation. But who were with him? 
Angels of God near to deliver. (Ps. xxxiv. 7.) 
His soul carried by them to rest in Paradise. 
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I11. Tue Two Arrer Deata. (23, 24.) Where? 

In the place where men’s souls wait after death. 

Sometimes called “ hell” (covered place). (Acts 
ii. 27.) 

Called Paradise (park) by Christ to dying thief. 

In this place partial happiness and misery begun. 

The rich was in torment. Remorse for the past. 

The beggar was in rest and peace and happiness. 

His paius and sufferings over—-God gave rest. 

Lessons. 1. Without holiness none can see Gol. 

No special sin was alleged against the rich man. 

But did not fear or serve “tod or help others. 

, 4 Life the time to serve God. 

No pardon in grave. Destiny sealed at death. 

Therefore folly of de‘ay. Now is day of 
salvation. 

3. Future blessedness of the just. 

The pure in heart, poor in spirit, shall see God. 

4. Duty to the poor. He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen ? 


Mivy 3rp. Fait 
To read—St. Luke xvit. 5—19. Golden Text— 
Ver. 5. 

Intropuction. Christ had been talking to His 
disciples about “ offences ”—7.c. things which led 
others to sin, and especially warned against 
leading children to wrong. He then spoke of 
forgiveness—that, even if they were always being 
injured, they must always forgive. ‘hen follows 
their request for more faith. 

I. Tue Power or Fairn. (5, 6.) 

The Apostles’ request—for more faith in Him. 

They had followed Him—clung closely to Him. 

St. Peter had assured Him they did believe in 
Him as the Son of the living God. (St. Matt. xvi. 16.) 

Yet his faith sometimes proved very weak. 

It failed in walking on sea. (St. Matt. xiv. 30.) 

Also when taunted by the servants. (xxvii. 72.) 

Also the others, when they could not cure the 
epileptic boy. (St. Matt. xvii. 16.) 

What did Christ say? Smallest faith something. 

Faith, like smallest seed, can work miracles. 

Mountains of difficulty yield to God’s power. 

Lesson. Lord, 1 believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief. 

II. Tue Duty or Service. (7—10.) 

God is Master and Lord of all creation. 

What then is our duty to Him? Active service. 

He gives us all our powers of body and mind 

Duty to use them for Him Not expect praise. 

Just as a master pays wages to his servants. 

Expects constant, ungrudging, best service. 

So must man give whole devotion to his God. 

But God does reward. His gifts are boundless. 

Present happiness—future reward. “ Where I 
am there shall also Mv servant be.” 

Lesson. Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do} 
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Ill. Toe Buessinc or Fairn. (11—19.) 
Christ on His last journey to Jerusalem. 
His fame had spread far and wide throughout 
the land. 
Even lepers living far away had heard of Him. 
What did they do? Came as near as allowed. 
Called with one voice to Him to show niercy. 
What was their condition? Most wretched. 
Unclean—had to dwell alone. (Lev. xiii. 46.) 
What did Christ say? Use appointed means. 
(Lev. xiv. 2.) 
Why not heal at once? To test their faith. 
What happened? All cleansed as they went. 
What did nine do? Hurried to their homes. 
One only returned to thank his Saviour. 
Who was he? Man of strange race and religion. 
Jews had no dealings with Samaritans. (St. 
John iv. 9.) 
What did he get besides? A special blessing. 
His soul was healed as well as his body by Christ. 
Lesson. 1. The God of nature and grace the 
same. Forgives sins, heals infirmities. 
2. True faith produces gratitude. 
I will bless the Lord at all times. 


LESSONS ON PRAYER. 
ys Golden 


May 10TH 
To read—St. Luke xviii. 9 
Ver. 13. 
IntropucTIoN. Often read of Christ praying. 
Have had lesson on the Lord’s Prayer taught to 
the disciples. In this chapter two parables on 
prayer. The “Importunate Widow ” (2—7) teaches 
to pray without ceasing; while to-day’s lesson 
shows what kind of prayer God will accept. 
I. THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. (9—14.) 
Notice similarity and difference between them. 
Similarity. Both were Jews—seed of Israel. 
Both accustomed to worship in the Temple. 


Text— 





THE QUIVER. 


Both went there with same object, viz. to pray, 

Both intended to pray and thought they prayed, 

Difference. Pharisee proud, Publican humble. 

Pharisee boastingly thanked God for his virtues, 

Publican humbly asked pardon for his sins. 

Pharisee compared himself with the Publican, 

Publican compared himself with God. 

Pharisee went away unforgiven. 

Publican received pardon for his sins from God. 

Notice also why the Pharisee was rejected. 

Thanksgiving is a great Christian duty for all. 

Being kept from sin is a cause for thankfulness, 

Fasting, alms-giving, etc., are commendable. 

But confession of sin must always come first. 

Cain came only with thank-offering 
jected. 

Abel brouglit lamb, asked pardon, was accepted. 

Lessons. 1. All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. 

2. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive. 

3. Justified by faith, we have peace with God. 

II. CHILDREN BLEssED. (15—17.) Notice: 

The parents. Brought the children for blessing, 

Asked Christ to put His hands on them and 
pray. 

As Jacob blessed Joseph's sons. (Gen. xlviii. 14.) 

The disciples. Rebuked the parents. Why? 

Perhaps thought children would trouble Christ, 

Or did not wish others to come too near Him. 

Jesus. Took the babes in His arms. (Mark x. 17.) 

Put His hands on them and blessed them. 

Said gracious words of welcome to them. 

Told how all must be like them who would 
enter His Kingdom. 

Lessons. 1. Feed My sheep, feed My lambs, 

Teach, train, influence, pray for young. 

2. Be followers of God as dear children. 

Be like children, simple, docile, earnest, loving. 
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ANGELS. 


—_~wo——_ 


FENHEREE angels stood around the bed 


ui 


Whereon a young man dying lay : 
One gently raised his languid head, 
Making her strong arm its stay. 
Calmly she said, “ Be of good cheer, 
Lean upon me, and have no fear.” 


One touched his dim and closing eyes 
As “ Ephphatha: be oped,” she sighed, 
* And see, beyond the lustrous skies, 
Heaven's glorious regions far and wide, 


Then said she, with a cheerier voice, 
“ There is thy home ; O man, rejoice!” 





One laid her hand on his cold heart, 
Which warmed beneath the genial glow, 
Till all its pulses did impart 
A peace ineffable. Then “Lo!” 
The angel said, “ when life is o’er 
I will be with thee evermore.” 


Then the three angels bore away 
Between them, in the solemn night, 
The spirit from its house of clay 
To realms of everlasting light— 
Bare it with joy to Heaven above, 
These angels three—F Attu, Hope, and LOVE. 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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AWAKENING. 


BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW OF TRINITY,” “THE JUNIOR DEAN,” “THE MASTER 
OF ST. BENEDICT’S,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GAGE ROKEWODE CHANGES 
HIS MIND. 


EGGY O’NEILL had pun- 
ished her lover sutticiently, 
and the time had come for 
reconciliation and forgive- 

ness. She had punished him by 
exciting his jealousy, and she had 
taken the first means that came to 
her hand. Her standard of honour 
was not a very exalted one ; she had not troubled 
herself about the feelings of others. 

She had given Andrew distinct encouragement ; 
she had allowed him to think that his passion was 
returned. He had amused her, and kept her from 
thinking too much about her absent lover ; there 
were plenty of other men who would have done 
equally well for her purpose, but she had chosen 
Andrew. 

It was an unlucky choice. It had ruined -his 
chances for the scholarship, and it had plunged 
him into debt. 

When he came back after Easter, eager to re- 
new the delightful intimacy, Pegzy turned a cold 
shoulder upon him. He was no longer useful to 
her ; he had served her purpose, and she dropped 
him as easily as she had taken him up. 

It was clear to everyone that her relations to 


Rokewode were on a different footing this term, ' 


that an understanding had at last been arrived at. 
Rokewode had been a long time making up his 
mind, but he had made it up now. 

Something had happened during the vacation, 
on the day of the boat race—the race that Andrew 
had taken her up to see—that brought things toa 
crisis. Peggy had travelled back to Cambridge 
with Rokewode, and Andrew had gone down to 
Meldreth alone. He was de trop, distinctly de 
trop. There was nothing to take him back to Cam- 
bridge, and he had gone off to Meldreth in a fit 
of the sulks. 

Gage Rokewode made no secret of his engage- 
ment to Peggy O'Neill when he came back to 
St. Gregory's for the May term. He told little 
Peyton of it the first night of his return. 

“You must congratulate me, old fellow,” he 
said; “I want you and Peggy to be friends. 
You'll get over that old soreness now that the 
thing’s settled. There are a lot of other fellows 
that are feeling sore, but it'll go off in time. One 


can't expect to go through the world without a 
scratch.” 


“T’ve got over it long ago,” Peyton said regret- 
fully. “At least, it isn’t her fault if I haven't; 
and I’m sure I wish you joy, old fellow.” 

There was nothing more said about Peggy being 
“a bad lot.” Whatever little secret Peyton pus- 
sessed of Miss O’Neill’s antecedents, he kept it 
to himself. It would have been hardly fair now 
to have revealed it. 

Andrew did not hear of the engagement until 
several days later, and he heard of it from Peyton. 
He did not see much of Rokewode now ; a coulnesg 
had sprung up between them, which was not to 
be wondered at. They had scarcely spoken since 
the day when Rokewode met Peggy and her esvort 
in London alter the boat race, and he had offered 
to see her back to Cambridge, and Andrew had 
received his dismissal. 

He could not be expected after this to receive 
the news of Rokewode’s engagement with any 
warm expression of satisfaction, much less could 
he be expected to wish him joy. He was feeling 
sore and ill-used, and he had a miserable convic- 
tion that he had been made a tool of. 

He had wasted his chances of getting any help 
from the college during the remainder of his 
course, and he had got into trouble about those 
wretched bills. 

He shrugged his shoulders when Peyton told 
him the news ; he was not surprised, but he could 
not help changing colour, and his lips would 


_ tremble in spite of himself. 


“ Rokewode’s a lucky beggar,” he said sulkily; 
“he gets everything.” 

“There ’s just a question whether it is luck to 
get everything—if it isn’t greater luck to get 
nothing,” Peyton said thoughtfully. 

“What do you mean?” Andrew said, flushing 
angrily ; he always thought people were laughing 


‘at him for his poverty. 


““T mean what I say ; you needn’t be in a wax, 
old fellow. I mean that I would gladly change 
places with you, only it wouldn't be fair to you; 


that Rokewode would be better off in your 
place.” 
Andrew was mystified and angry. He could 


not conceive anyone wishing to be in his place, 
to have his burden of care and debt. 

* [ don’t see how anyone who has got ev erything 
he can desire in the world would be such a fool 
as to change places with a poor beggar-like me!” 
ruefully. “I only know L’d be glad 
enough to change places with him !” 

“That shows you don’t know what’s good for 
you,” Peyton said, with one of his feeble smiles ; 


he said 

























he was such a wretched, enervated creature that 
he had lost the ready knack of smiling. 

“T’m almost beginning to believe in Providence ; 
it makes a fellow believe, whether he will or not, 
when he sees a man trying to knock his head 
against a stone wall, or to leap over a precipice— 
it’s much the same—and something holding him 
back. Hang it! I wish something would hold 
me back.” 

Whether he were in jest or earnest Andrew could 
not tell. He devoutly wished that the “ some- 
thing” Peyton had been mooning about, that was 
hedging him round with obstacles, would get 
out of his way, would transfer its unwelcome 
attentions to Peyton himself. He wanted looking 
after and holding back, if any man in St. Gregory’s 
did. 

Mr. Peyton had broken out again this term. 
He had not done a stroke of work since he came 
up, and he had been drunk nearly every night ; 
he had gone from bad to worse. He was not 
going to the bad alone; he was taking Andrew 
with him. 

It was remarked by everybody in the college 
that Andrew had given up work since he had been 
so much in Mr. Peyton’s society. The friendship 
of a rich man had not been good for him. He was 
seldom seen at lectures, and he was continually 
being “hauled ” for missing “chapels.” When he 
was not lounging about the boat-house, or practis- 
ing on the river, he was playing billiards at the 
club of which Mr. Peyton had made him a mem- 
ber, or driving over to Newmarket with him in 
his dog-cart. 

He had given up the Sunday afternoon walks 
with Kennedy, and generally complained of being 
hoarse when he was asked to sing at any of his 
temperance meetings or concerts for the people. 
He generally drove with Peyton and some other 
kindred spirits to Linton, or some neighbouring 
village a few miles out of Cambridge, on Sunday 
afternoons, and spent the day at a tavern or tea- 
gardens, returning Jate at night, and very often 
getting proctorised on the way. 

He had been “chucked” from the college Eight 
early in the term. 

If a man does not abide loyally by the rules 
which enjoin self-denial, temperance, and regular 
habits, he cannot expect to remain in his college 
boat. 

When Andrew was turned out of the boat he 
made that a further excuse for his folly. Every- 
thing was against him, he said ; it was no use a 
fellow fighting against the stream. 

There really seemed some truth in what he said. 
Fortune was certainly in an unkind mood. Every- 
thing had gone wrong this term. Not only had 
Peggy O'Neill proved false, and he had lost his 
coveted place in the May boat, but the Scissor- 
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Grinders’ Exhibition was given toanother. If the 
Tin-tack Makers’ should fail him, he would not 
be able to come up next term. He could not 
hide from himself that he was letting his chance 
slip by, and that when this term was over he 
would have to go back to the old drudgery, to the 
pestle-and-mortar business, that he hated. Instead 
of being stimulated by failure to further effort, he 
lost heart and grew reckless. If he did not come 
up again, he told himself, he might as well get all 
he could out of this brief spell of University life : 
he would never have another chance. 

Kennedy’s hands were quite full looking after 
him and Peyton. Andrew would have been “sent 
down” on more than one occasion, if Kennedy had 
not been at hand to cover up his fault or folly. 
When he ought to have been working for his 
degree, he was running about Cambridge after 
Andrew. Perhaps he would not have been so 
anxious about him if it had not been for Philippa. 
He always thought of Philippa when he heard 
Andrew stumbling up the stairs to his rooms after 
midnight. 

The sweet May days went by, and May melted 
into June.” The air was full of examinations: 
there was nothing talked of in Cambridge but 
the examinations and the festivities of “ May 
Week.” 

Most of the men had friends coming up. There 
was a rush for tickets for college balls and concerts, 
and a scramble for lodgings to accommodate the 
visitors who would pour into Cambridge in that 
last week of term. 

Peyton had friends coming up among the rest : 
he was going in for the third or fourth time for 
his examination, and his friends fondly hoped 
that he wonld get through at last, and win the 
desired degree. They were coming up to see him 
take it. He took Andrew with him to engage 
rooms for them, the best rooms in King’s Parade ; 
there was quite a heap of concert tickets and 
invitations for balls, and pic-nics, and luncheons 
awaiting them already. 

Wealth can do so much. 

Andrew smiled when he saw the preparations 
the rich men of his college were making to 
entertain their friends. If his “ people” came up 
—his mother and Lucia—he would have nothing 
to offer them. 

He shivered when he thought of his mother in 
her shabby finery coming through the court of 
St. Gregory's. She would cut but a sorry figure, 
in her turned gowns and draggled plumes, amid 
the May Week visitors, and Lucia, with her 
strident voice and her country-cut clothes. He 
was thankful to Fortune for this one thing, at 
least, that it barred the way to their coming up. 

Perhaps he was a cad to be ashamed of the 
dear, patient souls who were making such 
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sacrifices for him. He was certainly not made 
on large lines. If he had been a rich man, he 
would not have been ashamed if his people had 
come up in rags; he would not have troubled 
himself about it. Being a poor man, he shrank 
froin everything that proclaimed his poverty. 
Gage Rokewode’s friends had signified their 
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would not be acceptable to her cousin. She had 
seen so little of Gage this term: he had not been 
to Newnham since she came up after Easter, not 
since his engagement, and she had only met him 
for a few minutes at the houses of friends, or at 
garden-parties, when she was surrounded by other 
people. He was looking altered, she thought, and 


** He was playing billiards at the club. — p. 475. 


intention of coming up to Cambridge for the 
May Week, to see the degrees conferred. Gage 
was expected to take a distinguished place in the 
lists—perhaps the First—and his people were 
coming up to see him take it; among them, Sir 
Miles Rokewode, Athena’s father, was coming. It 
was natural that he should desire to be present on 
this auspicious occasion; he was interested in 
his nephew's success ; he was his heir, and would 
carry on the line, and add to the long roll of the 
splendid intellectual achievements of the Roke- 
wodes, 

Athena had tried to dissuade Sir Miles from 
coming, but he would not be put off. She had 
an idea that his visit would be ill-timed, that it 





distrait, and she fancied 
—that he avoided her. 

“T think Gage is working at last,” she said to 
Griselda, as they walked back to Newnham from 
a crowded “ At Home” at a College Lodge, a day 
or two before the examinations began. “ Did you 
see how pale he was looking ?” 

“Yes, | noticed that he looked pale, but I don’t 
think it is with working,” Griselda said unfeelingly. 

“No—o? But you mistaken—how 
should you know? There is no reason why he 
should look pale and worn—unless—unless he is 
sitting up late and reading hard.” 

Athena’s voice faltered ; she could not keep it 
quite steady. 


it might be only fancy 


may be 

















“There may be other reasons,” Griselda said, in 
her hard, unsympathetic way. 

Athena flushed. It had been in her own mind 
that there were other reasons. She bowed her 
head, and did not speak for a few minutes. The 
sweet summer wind was rustling amid all the 
lovely greenery of the Backs, and somewhere, not 
far off, there was the jug-jug of a nightingale. 
He had not begun to sing yet, but he was twitter 
ing, and the rooks were cawing noisily overhead. 

“Did you—did you think he avoided me?” she 
said presently A sudden crimson rushed to her 
cheeks as she asked the question. She was angry 
with herself for blushing. 

“Yes, 1am sure he avoided you,” Griselda said 
with horrid truthfulness. “I don’t think I would 
break my heart about him, Thena; he is not 
worth it. Be patient, dear ; you will get over it.” 

“Oh, yes; I shall get over it,” Athena said, with 
something like a sob. “If—if he had only loved 
a worthier woman, it would be easier 

“T don’t think it would make any difference,” 
Griselda said unfeelingly ; “it would be a shock, 
all the same.” 

Athena sighed. 

“Your life is before you, Thena ; it will be all 
your own now—you will have no one to share 
it with you—to control it. Love and marriage 
would have altered it—would have spoilt your 
career. There will be nothing to interfere with it 
now . 

The colour slipped out of Athena’s cheeks as 
swiftly as it had rushed in. 

“Your life does not belong to an individual,” 
Griselda went on in her cool, indifferent voice ; 
“it belongs to the world. You will devote it to 
noble uses, "Thena, because there will be nothing 
to hold it back.” 

Athena smiled. 

“No,” she said humbly, choking down a sigh, 
“there will be nothing to hold it back !” 

The next day Athena got that letter from Sir 
Miles to say he was coming to Cambridge to see 
his nephew take his degree. She sent the letter 
by the next post to Gage, with a little note 
enclosed, saying how sorry she was that she had 
not been able to get her father to put off his visit. 
She would not have had him think that she had 
brought all these people down upon him just now 
for the world. 

The letter and its enclosure reached Rokewode, 
as Fate would have it, on the morning of the 
examination. 

He had been debating with himself all the night 
before whether he should go in for it, and he had 
woke up with the birds singing outside his 
window, and the sunshine pouring in, and the 
chapel bell ringing, and a sudden sense of duty 
smote upon him, and he had got up in haste and 
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gone to morning chapel for the first time that 
term. He had got his cap and gown on, and was 
going quickly down the stairs—he had no time to 





“Tt was rather a pompous, wordy letter.” 


lose : the Tripos examination began at nine—when 
the postman, coming up, put Athena’s letter in 
his hand. 

He stopped on the stairs to tear it open—he 
could not think what she could have to write to 
him about—and Sir Miles’ letter fell out. He 
picked it up, and read it to the end—it was rather 
& pompous, wordy letter, like Sir Miles himself. 
While he was reading it, a man in the court below 
called up the staircase— 

“ Hullo, Rooke, aren’t you coming? Hurry up, 
it’s just nine o'clock !” 

“No—o, I’m not coming. Don’t wait for 
me.” 

“Not coming! What’s up?” 

“ Oh, nothing particular ; only I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

The man in the court below heard him go up 
the stairs to his room, and slam the door behind 
him. The clang of that heavy oak door slamming 
behind him could be heard at the other end of the 
court. It was no use reasoning with him ; he 
could not have reached him, if he had tried, with 
that oak between, and the man who was going in 
for his Tripos turned regretfully away and wasted 
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the first half-hour of his precious time wondering 
“what was up” with the brilliant. scholar who 
was to have taken the first place of his year. 

He was not the only person who had been set 
woudering. Before noon it was all over Cam- 
bridge that Rokewode was going down without a 
degree. ‘The tutor of St. Gregory’s raged and 
expostulated, but Rokewode refused to give an 
explanation or to be moved from his decision. 

University distinction would be of no use to 
him in life, he said ; he should get on very well 
without a First Class. If he had worked at all, it 
had been for the work’s sake—not for a place in 
the class lists and a bit of ribbon in his coat. He 
had no ambition to, be classed and ticketed ; it 
would not be any use to him in the career he had 
chosen. He did not say what the career was ; he 
was silent about his future—the future that used 
to be so full of such high hope and promise ! 

St. Gregory s was thrown into a state of conster- 
nation ; there was nothing else talked of through 
that first day of the examination but Rokewode’s 
extraordinary resolve.. No one could understand 
it. If it had been any other man—-Peyton, for 
example—it would not have surprised anybody. 
Everyone would have understood his diftidence in 
presenting himself for an examination. 

There were various conjectures afloat as to the 
reason for Rokewode’s conduct—conjectures all 
wide of the mark. 

“Tt’s that awful O’Neill lot!” Peyton said 
with a groan, when Andrew told him the news. 
“ Peggy ’s at the bottom of it. If I’d known that 
Rooke was going to throw up his career, to give up 
everything for the sake of Peggy, I’d have married 
her myself, first !” 

Andrew laughed. He thought Peyton 
rambling ; he often rambled early in the day, until 
lie had partaken of various brandies and sodas. 

Perhaps Mr. Peyton was not very far wrong. 
Rokewode went out after that stormy interview 
with his tutor, and did not return to the college 
until after midnight. He had spent the evening 
at Twyford Place with his betrothed, and he had 
tmade arrangements for his wedding. He had 
decided, after reading Sir Miles’ letter, to leave 
Cambridge before the May Week festivities began, 
to be married quietly in London, and go abroad 
immediately after. This would save explanations ; 
if there was anything in the world Rokewode 
hated, it was a scene. He would not have met 
Sir Miles and run the risk of a scene for any con- 
sideration. He could not receive his unele’s 
congratulations—and Athena’s—on the old terms. 
He would have to acknowledge his engagement 
to Peggy O'Neill; he could do no less. It 
would be better for all parties to get married 
first, and explain matters after. There was only 
one thing to be done. to avoid the meeting—to 
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leave Cambridge without a degree, and take 
Peggy with him. He had a foolish presentiment 
that something would come between them to 
prevent his happiness: that Sir Miles would 
interfere, and Peggy would be snatched from 
his arms. It was a ridiculous fancy, a lover's 
delusion; he own had a 
right to wed whom he would ; no one could come 
between him and the woman he had chosen. 


was his master, he 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN UNFAMILIAR PRAYER. 

ATHENA’s letter had only precipitated matters. 
Rokewode would have been married in London 
during the summer in any case, but he would 
have taken his first, and fulfilled his 
engagements in Cambridge. He would not have 
dropped out of his brilliant University life into 
silence and obscurity ; he would have gone down 
with honour and distinction. 

He met Athena unexpectedly on the last day 
of the exam., as she was coming out of the hall 
where the Tripos examinations for the Women’s 
Colleges were held. She was looking pale and 
tired, he remarked, as he met her coming down the 
steps. He would have got out of her way if he 
could, but he did not see her until they met. 

“Oh, Gage,” she said, with a sharp ring of pain 
in her voice—surprise and pain—‘ you here!” 

He was not wearing a cap and gown, and he 
was not coming from the direction of the Senate 
House. He did not look as if he had come out 
from an examination. 

He laughed and 
’'Thena,” he said; “1 
exam., after all. I changed my mind.” 

“Not been in for the exam. !” she faltered ; she 
did not seem to understand him. “ Not taking 
your degree !” 

“No,” he said, trying to speak 
he could not keep his voice quite 
not taking a degree ; 
not matter, dear; I shall never need it. Lama 
big failure, "Thena—a swindle, |’m afraid. You 
must try to think of me Jeniently, if you can. 
You mustn’t be too hard upon me.” 

“T have no right to be hard upon you,” she said, 
flushing scarlet ; “ but it will disappoint Sir Miles, 
He is coming up to see you take your degree—he 
is so proud of you. Shall I write and stop him ?” 

“Write, if you like, dear: I shall be away be- 
I am going down to-morrow—so 

Good-bye, "Thena! I am sorry 
you will understand 
Forgive 


” 


degree 


nodded. “It’s all right, 


have not been in for the 


carelessly, but 
steady, “I am 


Iam going down. It will 


fore he comes, 
this is good-bye. 
to have disappointed you ; 
by-and-by that I could do nothing else. 
me, dear, and—and think of me at my best 
“| have nothing to forgive,” she said, interrupt- 
ing him, with that scarlet colour on her face and 
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her lip quivering. “Iam sure you have a reason 
for what you have done; you would not have 
done this without a reason. I shall think of you 
as I have always known you, Gage. It has ouly 
been best to me—best—and best always.” 

She left him and went down the street, but her 
words seemed to be still ringing in his ears ; there 
was the old tone in her voice now that he 
remembered all his life, the old love and trust. 

“She is a thousand times too good for me,” he 
said as he turned away. “She is too good for any 
man!” There was a lump in his throat and a 
mist before his eyes as he went back to the 
college. When he got back to his rooms there 
was a letter from Peggy awaiting him. 

Peggy was not well pleased with this unseemly 
haste of her lover’s. Her conquest was shorn of 
half its glory. She was sulky and indignant, and 
her letter, which ought to have been bubbling 
with tenderness, was full of reproaches and com- 
plaints. She would miss so many things by being 
burried away from Cambridge now—the boat 
races, the college balls and concerts, the lovely 
picnics down the river, and all the hurly-burly of 
the May Week. Peggy valued these things so 
much. Pleasure and admiration were the breath 
of her nostrils. 

Rokewode smiled as he laid down his fiancée’s 
letter. He was still thinking of Athena, her words 
were still sounding in his ears ; he could not help 
drawing comparisons. 

“She is not [T'hena—there is only one Thena in 
the world—and she is good enough for me!” he 
said, as he laid down Peggy’s letter with a smile— 
a smile and a sigh. 

There was consternation and dismay among the 
members of the St. Gregory’s beat club when 
Rokewode announced his decision of “going 
down.” He would have gone down quietly, and 
said nothing about it, if it had not been for the 
May boat. He was rowing “ five” in the boat ; if 
he went down before the races, the boat would go 
down a place every night. There was not a man 
in training who could fill his place, and the time 
was so short ; it was on the eve of the races. 

If anything would have shaken Rokewode’s 
decision, it would have been the prospect of the 
boat going down, losing its proud place on the 
river. There was a good deal of esprit de corps 
among the men of St. Gregory’s ; they were not 
a working set, they seldom distinguished them- 
selves in the class lists, but they were loyal to 
their college. 

Rokewode consented to go down a couple of 
days later than he had arranged, in order to give 
the college time to provide a substitute. Andrew 
Clay, who had been training during the early part 
of the term, was chosen, he and another, and 
Rokewode tubbed them. There was to be a trial 
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race the day before he went down; the rival 
candidates were to row the course, and the best 
man would be chosen for the coveted place. 

There was a good deal of excitement among the 
St. Gregory’s crew, and a lot of men went down 
to Baitsbite to see the start. It was almost as 
exciting as a bumping race. 

Rokewode went down among the rest ; he was 
to start the boats. He went into Peyton’s rooms 
to borrow a pistol —(it is usual to fire a pistol asa 
signal for the boats to start)—and Peyton offered 
to go down the river with him. It was Roke- 
wode’s last row on the Cam, and he was unusually 
silent all the way down to Baitsbite. 

He was thinking, as he watched the banks slip 
by, the green fields, and the willows, and the 
familiar landmarks that he knew so well—that 
seemed part of his life—of the things he had 
missed. He had missed so much; he had come 
up with such high hopes; he had been going to 
do such great things —but they had not come off. 
As he rowed silently down the river on that last 
day, with the blue June sky above, and the green 
banks slipping by, it seemed to him a picture of 
his life, of the opportunities he had missed. 

The other men in the boat were talking in a 
low voice ; there was a strange hush over all the 
party as they slipped down the stream in the 
sweet June sunlight. There was no laughter or 
noisy jokes ; the men seemed to feel that it was 
the last time they would pull together on the old 
slow river, the scene of so many conflicts and 
triumphs. 

Peyton, who sat at the helm, made one or two 
feeble attempts at hilarity, but his small jokes 
had fallen flat, and he had relapsed into silence. 
It was only an informal crew rowing down to start 
the racing boats, or Peyton would not have been 
at the rudder. 

“Have you brought the pistol, Tommy ?” Roke- 
wode called out to him as he jumped ashore. 

There was not much order in getting out of the 
boat ; the men were all stepping out at once, and 
one side heeled over. 

“ All rig-h-t!” Peyton answered ; but the boat 
had heeled over, and he was floundering on the 
bank—and the pistol he was carrying had gone 
off! 

It was not an uncommon occurrence for a pistol 
to go off before its time, and nobody took any 
notice ; only, one of the crew was seen to stagger, 
and somebody standing near caught him. He 
only just caught him in time; his strength had 
given way suddenly, and Andrew, who had his 
arms about him, felt he was supporting the weight 
of a dying man. He did not know—he could 
not realise in a moment—what had happened, 
who was the man who was dying in his arms. 

It was not until he had laid him on the bank, 
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with his head on his knee, that he saw that the 
wounded man was Rokewode. 

It had all happened in a moment—the crew 
jumping ashore, the boat heeling over, the pistol 
going off, and Liokewode staggering on the bank. 

They laid him on the grass, and gathered round 
him with blanched faces ; they did not know what 
to do, and they had no restoratives at hand. 

Someone with more presence of mind than the 
rest, ran for assistance, and hailed a ’Varsity 
“coach” who was riding on the tow-path to 
summon a doctor. While the man was galloping 
off at headlong speed to fetch a doctor, the crew 
of the eight he was coaching had come in to 
the bank, and had dispersed in different direc- 
tions for assistance. Fortunately the “cox” had 
a flask of brandy in his pocket, and he hurried 
back with it to the scene of the disaster. 

Kennedy, running with some St. Gregory’s men 
on the tow-path, could see a long way off a little 
group of boating men on the bank, and a boat float- 
ing keel upward on the river. Something in the 
attitude of the group, the silence, and the upturned 
boat on the river smote upon them with a sudden 
fear. They knew something had happened long 
before they got up to the group of men gathered 
round Rokewode on the bank. 

It is no unusual thing at Cambridge fora man 
to get in the water; it happens every day. Kennedy 
could not understand his pulses being stirred at 
the sight ; there was not a man in the boat who 
could not swim ; there seemed no reason for this 
sudden panic. 

He understood soon enough. 

The air was heavy with the fragrance of early 
summer; the scent of the new-mown hay came to 
them across the meadows, and the hawthorn was 
blossoming white in the hedges, and the young 
callow broods were twittering in their nests in 
the willows ; it did not seem that there could be 
much amiss, that anything could have happened. 

When Kennedy came up to the spot where the 
men were gathered round Rokewode, they fell 
aside ; there was a distinct feeling of relief when 
Kennedy came up. They had not known what to 
do, and moments were precious. 

“ What is it?” he panted. 

He did not need to ask; he saw in a moment ; 
the expression on the face that Andrew supported 
on his knee told its own tale. 

During that short interval since they had laid 
him on the bank, the beautiful manly face had 
become pinched and bloodless, and the eyes were 
dark and sunken, and the under lip quivered at 
intervals, as if he were trying to speak. 

Kennedy was down by his side in a moment, 
with the flask to his lips; his hand was steadier 
than the rest, and at the sound of his voice Roke- 
wode opened his eyes. 
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“-Thena!” he 
“?Thena——” 

“Yes,” Andrew said eagerly, bending over him, 
“have you any message for her—anything you 
would like to say ?” 

“God bless her—I—I was not worthy——” 

Peyton, who was kneeling beside him, inter. 
rupted his broken utterance with a sob—a sob that 
was half a groan. 

“Oh, Rooke, you don’t know how much [ love 
you, and I have killed you! I would rather a 
thousand times have killed myself! Don’t leave 
me, dear fellow, without a word—without forgiving 
me—if you can——” 

The agony of the poor fellow was dreadful to see. 
The men standing by turned away, and covered 
their faces ; they could not bear to witness it. 

“Hush !” Kennedy said, holding up a warning 
hand, “love and forgiveness are one ; don’t disturb 
him now. If you love him, you are sure of his 
forgiveness.” 

But Peyton would not be silenced. 

“One word, dear fellow!” he pleaded, with the 
tears running down his stricken face ; “ only one 
word !” 

Rokewode turned upon him his dark eyes, and 
a flicker of a smile passed over his face. 

“Dear old man—I forgive you—as freely as I 
hope God will forgive me,” he said with strange, 
solemn earnestness, and that fluttering light in his 
eyes. 

Peyton buried his face in his hands ; he could 
not keep his sobs back. 

“Hush!” Andrew said. 
for you.” 

The tremulous lips were moving, and Peyton 
bent over him to catch the words ; they came so 
slow that he could not be certain he heard aright. 

“ Ask—Him E 

“ Ask Him, dear fellow 


murmured in a low voice— 


“Hush! he is asking 





who ?” 


“ God —” 
“God ?” 
“ Pray——” 


Tommy Peyton, kneeling there in the sunshine, 
could not think of a single prayer. He looked 
helplessly over to Kennedy. 

“ He has asked you,” Kennedy said in a whisper. 
“Quick ; don’t lose any time!” 

With white lips, and appealing eyes, and every 
nerve in an agony, Tommy Peyton lifted up his 
trembling voice : 

“*QOur Father which art in Heaven—— 

It was the only prayer he could remember. 
The men took off their caps, and bowed their 
heads, and one or two of them knelt down on the 
path. 

Peyton did not seem to notice them; his whole 
soul was in the words—the strange, long-forgotten 
words that had come so suddenly to his memory. 
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“The wounded man was Rokewode.”—p. 480. 


There was a thrill and intensity in his voice that 
the men remembered long after. 

Rokewode opened his eyes, which were glazing 
already, and his lips moved; he was repeating 
after him the familiar words, though his voice was 
almost inaudible. There was a strange serenity 
on the placid face when Peyton had finished the 
prayer; but the feeble lips were still moving. 
Andrew bent over him to catch the words, but 
they were so low that he could not be certain that 
it was not a voice within himself : “‘The power— 
and the glory.’” 

Kennedy repeated the benediction in a solemn 
voice—“‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and ’” The film drew back from Rokewode’s 
dark eyes, and a sudden light came into them. 
“*And the love of God,” he said softly, in a 
strange, breathless voice; and the light flickered 
out, and his head dropped upon his breast. 


511 


Still his lips were moving; the voice had not 
ceased utterly. Those who stood by could not 
catch the words. But they were not for their ears : 
and they did not know when he reached the Other 
Side. 

* * * * * 

When the doctor came at last there was no- 
thing to be done. There could have been nothing 
done, if he had come before. The charge (thought- 
lessly left in the pistol after target practice) had 
entered the lung, and it was hopeless from the first. 

They took him back along the tow-path to the 
nearest house, there to await a formal inquiry, 
and Andrew and Kennedy went back with the 
rest to tell the sorrowful tale at St. Gregory’s, and 
to comm anicate with his friends. Peyton stayed 
with the body. He could not be persuaded to 
leave him. The prayers that he had forgotten so 
long had come to his mind all at once. 
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‘hey found him, hours later, when they came to 
take him back, on his knees beside the couch 
where Rokewode was laid, pouring out his 
newly awakened soul in an agony of suppli- 
cation, clinging to the hand he had. so often 
pressed in friendship and love, while upon the 
still face on the couch there was an unmistakable 
smile. 

Kennedy and Andrew wert : .ck to Newnham 
to tell the sorrowful news to Philippa. Andrew 
had heard so much of her friendship with Athena 
Rokewode that he thought she would be the best 
person to break it to her. When the first shock 
was over Philippa was not so sorry, so over- 
whelmed, as they had expected she would be ; 
and she refused to be the bearer of the dreadful 
tidings to Athena. 

“The message, his dear dying message, was left 
with you,” she said to Andrew; “she must hear 
it from your lips.” 

Andrew was a long time with Athena in that 
inner room; they thought he would never come 
away, and Kennedy stayed with Philippa. 

“ You think I am very heartless,” Philippa said, 
as they stood talking in the window, waiting for 
Andrew to come ont. “I cannot weep and pre- 
tend to grieve. I do not know that I am even 
sorry. If you knew all, you would understand. 
His life is past all spoiling now. It can never 
now be marred or ruined ; it is safe, quite safe, in 
God’s keeping. A beautiful, perfect, manly life— 
a beautiful manly death! Those who loved him 
could not desire more.” 

Philippa’s tears were falling on his hand as she 
was speaking; he did not know that he still 
held her hand in his until he felt her tears falling 
upon it. 

“Ves,” he said, “a perfect life, no doubt. 
Whatever the dear fellow’s task was here, it is 
finished, and God, who makes no mistakes, has 
rounded off his life—He has not shortened it a 
single day; we should remember this. A beautiful 
life, cut off in its manly prime, with the seal of 
innocence and youth fresh upon it ; safe for ever 
from all spoiling.” 

Andrew in while they were talking. 
There was a look of exaltation in his face after 
that interview with Athena that Philippa had 
never seen on it before. He had gone through 
that closed door with a heavy heart and a cloud 
upon his face. When he came out his heart was 
still heavy, but on his face was a light. He took 


came 


leave of Philippa silently, and went out like one 
walking in a dream. 

“Tf ever there was an angel on earth,” he said, 
breaking the silence suddenly as they were walk- 
ing back through the meadows, “ itis that woman! 
As for me, I have never known what love was 
until now ! 


” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A RIFT IN 


THE CLOUD. 

THEY buried Rokewode at Memblands in the 
family vault. There was a service in the college 
chapel, at which the relatives of the deceased man 
were present. Sir Miles came to Cambridge, after 
all, but on a different errand ; and he took his 
nephew back with him to Memblands, as he had 
contemplated. 

The undergraduates of St. Gregory’s followed 
the sad cortege to the station. It was the last 
mark of respect they could show to ene they had 
known and loved. They broke off at the railway 
station, but two or three men went on the plat- 
form; they could not tear themselves away. 
Andrew and Kennedy were amorig the few who 
remained behind, and Peyton. 

Peyton had followed in the procession ; he had 
taken the first place. It was his by right ; no one 
had such reason for mourning, and he had loved 
him more than any of these. As the under- 
graduates stood with their heads uncovered on 
the platform, as the train steamed slowly out of 
the station, they saw Peyton’s pale face in one of 
the carriages, the carriage behind the body of 
his friend. He was going down to Memblands. 
He had told nobody of his intention, and seeing 
his face at the window took the men on the plat- 
form by surprise. Some of them questioned the 
taste of Peyton intruding upon the sacred grief 
of the family, where his presence must be abhor- 
rent. 

“How could he go?” Andrew asked as they 
walked sadly back. “It would have been better 
to have kept away. If it had been me—if I had 
done this thing—I would have gone to the world’s 
end rather than have faced the sorrow and misery 
I had wrought.” 

“T think you would have been wrong, then,” 
Kennedy said quietly. “I am sure it was the 
only thing that the poor fellow could do. He 
must suffer—he cannot help but suffer—and he 
is right in not sparing himself. We shall see 
a change in Peyton if he ever comes back to St. 
this will be a turning-point in his life. 
We shall hear no more of his scruples.” 

There was something in what Kennedy said. 
Poor Peyton’s scruples had disappeared quite 
suddenly; they had melted away, or he had 
forgotten all about them. The morning after the 
terrible tragedy on the river bank he had appeared 
at early chapel. A great many men had gone to 
morning chapel on that day who had never been 
seen there before, but Peyton’s white face was the 
strangest of all. He had never been inside the 
college chapel since he had come up, and he did not 
know where to sit ; he would have wandered into 
the Dean’s place, if Kennedy had not led him up 
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the chapel to the end of the long benches, to a 
seat beneath the east window. 

He did nut seem to know, to fee!, that the men 
were all looking at him, as he sat in his distant 
corner with his white face looking up at the 
pictured cross, and the bleeding Figure, and the 
malefactors suffering their shameful fate. When 
he was not kneeling on the bare stones of the 
chancel, he was looking up at the suffering and 
martyrdom portrayed in the painted window above. 
Kennedy, looking across the chapel at Peyton’s 
rapt, upturned face, thought that he would not 
have shrunk from the same fate. With such a past, 
and such an awakening, he would not be likely 
to shrink; he would rather welcome suffering. 

Peyton was not absent from chapel, morning 
or evening, during the sad days that intervened 
before Rokewode was taken away. 

He locked himself in his rooms for the rest of 
the day, and he saw no one but Kennedy. The 
Dean went up to his rooms once or twice, but he 
found his oak “ sported,” and he came away, and 
left him to himself, to fight his own battle, to pass 
through the fire alone—and yet not alone. 

A change had come over all the college after 
the death of Rokewode—a change that only a 
great crisis could have wrought. The boat that 
there had been such heart-burnings about did not 
take any part in the races, and there were no May 
Week festivities at St. Gregory’s. In the face of 
such grave realities the men had begun to feel 
that pleasure and success were not such great 
things, after all; that there was only one thing 
worth winning, worth making sure of. 

The term closed sadly. Everybody was glad to 
go down, and shake off the gloom of the place. 
Andrew stripped his rooms and packed up all his 
humble belongings. He was not coming up again, 
he told everyone ; he had not money enough to 
come up another term. His mother was only a 
poor widow, and he had already been living 
upon her too long. He made no secret of his 
poverty now, he was no longer ashamed of it; 
a change had come over him, as it had come over 
the rest. 

As to those dress clothes, he took them back to 
the tailor and told him he had no money to pay 
for them ; when he had the means, he would pay 
what he owed, but he would not take them out of 
Cambridge. 

There were other things that were weighing upon 
him when he got back to Meldreth. Hecould not 
hold up his head when his mother weleomed him 
with the old love and trust. He could not under- 
stand her not losing faith in him. He had dis- 
appointed all her hopes. He had squandered her 
little savings, he had failed in his examinations, he 
had let the Foundation scholarship slip by, and the 


City Companies that he had relied on had been 





- broken reeds. Everything had failed him but the 


old tender Jove and trust. 

She would not hear of his “going down.” 
“Something” would turn up, she was sure, before 
the time; there was the long vacation for it to 
turn up in. If everything failed, they would go 
into a smaller house. Mrs. Clay had written to 
her cousin the Bishop when Andrew first went up 
to Cambridge, but. letters took a long time to come 
and go to that far-off Colonial Diocese, and she had 
received no reply. She and the Bishop had played 
together as children, and had lived side by side in 
the shabby street of the obscure West Country 
town at whose grammar school he had won his 
first success. 

She wrote to him again when Andrew came 
back from Cambridge disheartened and cast down, 
and reminded him of the old days, and the kind 
friend who had taken him by the hand just at the 
moment when help was most needed, and she told 
him about her boy. 

But Andrew did not need the interference of the 
Bishop. Something unexpected happened. The 
scholar who had carried off the chief prize of the 
school, who had won the big scholarship at St. 
Gregory’s, had been “sent down,” and the school, 
having noone else ready, and thescholarship having 
only two years to run, offered it to Andrew in the 
place of his humble exhibition. 

There were another lot of men at St. Greyory’s 
when he came up in October. The old fast set had 
gone down ; some had been “sent down,” and the 
college courts were full of new faces. He changed 
his rooms when he came up; he could not bear to 
be reminded of his old failures. A fresh chance 
had been given him, and he began again amid 
new surroundings. 

To the surprise of everyone, Peyton came up 
again. He was already at work in his eld place, 
in his old rooms—he had more courage than 
Andrew—when the rest came up. He had been 
in Cambridge, alone on that staircase, with Roke- 
wode’s name still painted over the door opposite 
to him, all through the summer term. He had 
been working at a new subject, the Theological 
Special, and when he had taken his degree he was 
to be ordained. 

He was so eager to be at work that he could 
not wait to be ordained ; he wanted to begin at 
once. He held a prayer-meeting in his room the 
first night of the term, and invited all the Fresh- 
men. They were mere boys, fresh from public 
schools, with the world before them, and a boy’s 
hunger for pleasure in their hearts ; they had come 
up to enjoy themselves, as Peyton in his time had 
come up before them. The sight of their fresh, 
innocent faces, when he tried to speak to them, 
broke him down. It recalled his own lost youth ; 
the failures and mistakes of his wasted life. 
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“T have not asked you to come here to-night to 
preach to you,” he said in his unsteady voice, and 
with his weak face working. “I have brought 
you here to show you what this place can do for a 
man who has not the fear of God before his eyes. 
I have not to go far for an example—an example 
and a warning.” 

And, standing there in the blaze of those clear 
eyes, he told his shameful story—and its tragical 
sequel. 

There was not a dry eye in the room when he 
had finished his tale and asked the men to kneel 
down with him and ask for God’s guidance and 
keeping amid the temptations of this place. 

Peyton’s prayer-meetings did not end with the 
Freshmen. When the other men came up, they 
dropped into his rooms, as they had dropped into 
them of old ; but there were no champagne suppers 
now, and there were texts on the walls instead 
of prints of actresses and ballet-dancers. The 
men who did not care to be seen at a prayer- 
meeting went quietly out, but they did not 
laugh at him; they remembered that scene on 
the river-bank. It sobered the most thoughtless 
of them to recall that scene. But a great many 
of them did not go out. They stayed, and came 
again. No one could understand Peyton’s in- 
fluence in the college. Kennedy had taken his 
degree and gone down. It seemed that the good 
work he had begun would cease when he was no 
longer there to carry it on; but Peyton was a 
greater influence now at St. Gregory’s than ever 
Kennedy had been. The most unlikely man in 
the college had been raised up to fill his place, to 
take up the work that he had laid down. 

Perhaps the secret of his influence was not far 
to seek. He had passed through the fierce ordeal, 
he had faced the temptation, the darkness, the 
despair—he had the oneness of spiritual experience 
with those he addressed which is the secret of 
true sympathy. When he goes out into the world, 
strong in the strength of realised weakness, he 
will take his secret with him. He may be seen 
any Sunday afternoon addressing an orderly crowd 
on Parker’s Piece, or in the College Backs; and 
he may often be met when the dusk is falling, 
coming back through the Cambridge streets, he 
and another undergraduate, carrying a harmonium 
between them from some meeting-place. The 
sight is so familiar now that the men have ceased 
to scoff at it. 

Philippa is still at Newnham. She does not 
belong to the best set ; since Athena Rokewode 
has left she has dropped out of notice. She is 
still working—she has never left off working; 
when the class lists are out, perhaps she will 
be no longer ignored. 

She does not mind being slighted ; another 
interest has come into her life, which fills it so 
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entirely that there is no room left for slizhts, fancied 
or real, Arthur Kennedy, who has a curacy in 
London, often runs up to Cambridge to see his 
old friends, and on these occasions generally finds 
his way to Newnham. He does not stop with 
Newnham ; he found his way to Meldreth last va- 
caton, and set all the gossips talking when he was 
seen with Philippa in the High Street. “The 
young gentleman at the Bank,” looking over the 
office blinds, saw them together and sighed ; and 
the ladies who used to have their prescriptions 
made up at her father’s shop, and who had never 
forgiven her mother for sending her children to 
Cambridge, shook their heads, and whispered over 
the tea-cups that “that was what came of people 
educating their girls above their station !” 

Hester Smith, who had been so long neglected 
and looked down upon, has placed Newnham in 
the fore-front of the colleges of Cambridge for 
distinction in mathematics. She is not looked 
down upon now. The year of her great, her un- 
precedented, success, will ever be remembered by 
the Women’s Colleges as the Hester Smith year. 

Griselda is still up: she will stay at Newnham 
while there are fresh fields to conquer. She has 
already won three Firsts, and she is taking another 
Tripos on a subject that a year ago was quite new 
to her. 

It does not cost her any effort to grasp a new 
subject. She has learnt the way to learn, to sift, 
select, assimilate ; and the rest follows. She will 
probably be a Don at Newnham; it is of such 
material Dons are made. 

Athena has not yet found her vocation, but she 
will find it some day. She went down after her 
cousin’s death, and she has not come up again. 
She is not likely to marry. She treasures his 
parting message. The little break between them 
is hea!ed ; she has almost forgotten there ever was 
a break. She only remembers the dear play- 
fellow of her childhood ; the lover of her youth. 
He belongs to her now; no one can ever again 
come between them. 

And Miss O’Neill—Miss O’Neill has consoled 
herself. She is Peggy O’Neill no longer. 

The unexpected always happens. The Bishop 
that Andrew Clay’s mother had been writing to so 
long turned up one day at the University Church. 
He was preaching the University sermon. It was 
here, at Cambridge, that the widow’s letters, which 
had been following him all over the world, reached 
him. He lost no time in finding out his humble 
relative—he was rather proud, it the truth must 
be told, that a member of his humble family 
should have won a scholarship at Cambridge, and 
was on the road to distinction and honour—the 
road he himself had trod. He was not unwilling 
to give Andrew a helping hand ; he offered, in the 
most handsome way, to make up the deficiency of 














the scholarship, to relieve his mother of the burden 
of his college expenses during the remainder of his 
course. 

Andrew could not understand his good fortune. 
He had done nothing to 
deserve it; it came to 
him when he least ex- 
pected it, when every- 
thing he had counted 
upon had failed him 
“good measure, pressed 
down, running over”; he 
had deserved none of it. 
It humbled him more 
than it exalted him. 
Perhaps, if failure had 
not come first, he would 
not have accepted it so 
thankfully. He is still 
at work, and he is in 
earnest. He has not 
awoke too late. 

It is never too late to 
mend. 

His mother is_ still 
living in the shabby villa at Meldreth; she is 
working as hard as ever. The old necessity for 
pinching and paring no longer exists, but she is 
never happy unless she is doing something for her 
boy at college, making or mending. 

She is not alone in this happy service. Mother 
love is the same, thank Ged! all the world over. 

And so we leave her, working and praying. 
Andrew needs her prayers still, as well as her 
work ; he will need them all his life. They have 
done so much for him already ; they will do so 
much for him by-and-by—who can say how much ? 

What is the use of studying weakness and 
failure? some will ask. Does the contemplation 
of perfection help us? we reply. Does it not 
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“*The young gentleman at the Bank’ saw them 
together and sighed.”—p. 484. 


rather dishearten, and make us inclined to lay 
down our arms and throw up the struggle? We 
should be hopeless, uespairing, reckless, if we had 
no glimpse in our weakness and failure, no far- 
off vision, of growth—of the wet, worn stepping- 
stones whereon men mount to higher things. 

THE END. 





OF THE AGONY. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT SHINDLER. 


ON the Cathedral of Hereford is 
an ancient map, the work of 
some monk of the early 
medieval age. It is by no 
means remarkable for geo- 
graphical accuracy ; indeed, 
it is a striking illustration of 
how little was really known 
in that period of the world 
at large. It is interesting, however, as an ex- 
pression of the idea, prevailing at least in eccle- 
slastical circles, that Jerusalem was the centre of 





the earth. In one sense, this idea was correct— 
that is, in a mystical and spiritual rather than 
a geographical sense—for “Jerusalem, which is 
above, . . . . is the mother of us all.” 

The spiritual idea was cherished by the more 
devout and learned of the different brotherhoods, 
as may be seen in the fine Latin hymn, or rather 
poem, of Bernard of Cluny, cantos of which 
appear in the excellent translations of Dr. Neale 
(“ Jerusalem the Golden )” and in some modern 
imitations. 

But what Jerusalem was ecclesiastically in the 
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time of the Crusaders, and what it is mystically 
in the sense of the Apostles (Gal. iv. 26), that 
Gethsemane and Calvary are to us—spiritually 
and theologically the very centre and keystone of 
our faith, and as representing the all-perfect work 
of redemption by our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
the one and only sure foundation of our hope. 

But our faith and hope are not in the places, 
for they have changed, and are changing, like all 
things beneath the sky ; but in Him who suffered 
there, presenting Himself, an offering “ without 
spot” to God, by which “He hath for ever perfected 
them that were sanctified.” But it will not be 
without profit to us to glance at the place, at least 
just now, known as “ The Garden of the Agony.” 

Very many of the “holy places” in and about 
Jerusalem are evidently fictitious, the result of 
superstitions rather than of actual search and 
identification. 

As a proof of the general untrustworthiness of 
the testimony as to the reputed holy places, it 
may be remarked that some of the events narrated 
in the Gospels as taking place outside the city 
are commemorated by buildings, churches, tombs, 
etc., inside the city walls, though it is well known 
that Jerusalem in the time of our Lord was very 
much more extensive than the Jerusalem of to- 
day. But Gethsemane is an exception, for its 
location is well defined, and there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt that the Gethsemane of to-day 
is the same as to locality as the “ Garden of the 
Agony.” 

It does not appear that during the visits of our 
Lord to Jerusalem, in the fulfilment of His public 
ministry, He ever spent a night in the city. 
Sometimes He walked to Bethany; but oftener 
He made the Mount of Olives His resting-place. 
St. John, after recording the squabble in the 
Sanhedrim, which ended in every man going unto 
his own house, adds, in the next sentence: “ Jesus 
went unto the Mount of Olives. And early in the 
morning He came again into the Temple.” (John 
Vii. 53 ; viii. 1,2.) The inference is plain: He 
had spent the night on or in the vicinity of the 
Mount. St. Luke records the fact that, “In the 
daytime He was teaching in the Temple, and at 
night He went out and abode in the mount that 
is called the Mount of Olives. (Luke xxi. 37.) 

This seems to have been His common practice 
when in that neighbourhood, as is intimated more 
strongly in the record of the betrayal : “ He came 
out [from Jerusalem, and the scene of the Last 
Supper], and went, as He was wont, to the Mount 
of Olives.” (Luke xxii. 39.) 

It would seem that there was one place in this 
garden to which He habitually, or at least chiefly, 
resorted ;: for St. Luke adds (xxii. 40), “ And when 
He was at the place,” ete. St. John tells us that 
this place was “a garden”: “When Jesus had 
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spoken these words, He went forth with Hisdisciples 
over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into the 
which He entered, and His disciples. And Judas 
also, which betrayed Him, knew the place; for 
Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His disciples.” 
(John xviii. 1, 2.) Our blessed Lord knew that this 
was the place destined to be the scene of His terrible 
conflict, His “ agony and bloody sweat,” and, un- 
like what man would do under similar knowledge, 
He was drawn towards the spot, as if He would 
anticipate the drinking of that cup of sorrow 
which awaited Him at the appointed hour. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark tell us that this 
“garden ” was named Gethsemane, the olive-press, 
or oil-press. (Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark. xiv. 32.) 

Possibly this was the “certain place” where 
He was praying when, at the request of the 
disciples, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” He gave them 
and us that most beautifu! and comprehensive of 
all written prayers—a mouel for every age and 
for all time : “Our Father, which art in Heaven.’ 
Here, there can be no doubt, He often retired 
from the labours, the reproaches, the contentions, 
the utter worldliness and hypocrisies of citizen and 
priest, Pharisee and Sadducee ; and here it was, 
perhaps, that He “ hid Himself” from the rage and 
craft of His many adversaries. (John viii. 59.) 

Probably also He had here, in this garden, some 
more secluded spot, beneath the shade of the olive- 
trees, to which He retired, even from His disciples, 
as on the eve of His betrayal: “Sit ye here while 
I go and pray yonder.” (Matt. xxvi- 36.) They 
knew the place, no doubt, as His frequent oratory. 

That the blessed Jesus should elect to sleep 
under the shade of the trees of Gethsemane need 
excite no surprise. In doing so He did what 
was a common practice in summer-time, many 
preferring the cool atmosphere of a garden to the 
stuffy closeness of a room ; but it gives point and 
emphasis to His statement: “The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests: but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 

The domestic arrangements of an Eastern house- 
hold are not favourable to private meditation and 
prayer ; and for this, among other reasons, our 
Lord chose the moun*ain and the garden, as Isaac 
the fields and Peter the housetop. We could 
easily give instances of the use of the grove, 
some wide-spreading tree, the deep woodland, 
and the denser forest, for purposes of prayer 
and meditation in seasons of deep soul conflict 
by men and women whose names are well and 
honourably known. 

‘The calm retreat, the peaceful shade 
With praise and prayer agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee.” 

To help to give reality to our conception of the 

scene in “The Garden of the Agony” we may 

















quote from the deeply interesting pages of the 
late Dr. J. L. Porter’s “Jerusalem, Bethany, and 
Bethlehem,” a book of books on the subject. 
After describing some of his walks in this peerless 
region, Where he speut many months and years, he 
proceeds: “ After crossing the bridge” (over the 
brook Kedron), “the ancient road ascends the 
jower slope of Olivet for about a hundred yards, 
and then branches. One branch runs right up to 
the summit, the other turns to the right. In the 
angle between them is a little garden, enclosed by 
a high modern wall. This is the traditional, and 
it may be the real, Gethsemane. At any rate, 
Gethsemane could not have been fardistant. The 
garden belongs to the Latin convent. Entering, 
we find trim flower-beds and gravel walks. These 
have no attractions for us ; neither has ‘the bank 
on which the apostles slept,’ nor the ‘Grotto of 
the Agony,’ nor any of the apocryphal ‘holy 
places,’ which ecclesiastical superstition has located 
there; but eight venerable olive-trees rivet our 
attention. They are real patriarchs: their huge 
trunks are rent, hollowed, gnarled, and propped 
up, and their. boughs heavy with age. They seem 
old enough, and probably are old enough, to have 
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formed an arbour for Jesus. How often have I 
sat on a rocky bank in that garden! How often, 
beneath the grateful shade of the old olives, have 
I read and re-read the story of the betrayal! 
How often have | fondly lingered there far on into 
the still night, when the city above was hushed 
in sleep, and no sound was heard save the sighing 
of the breeze among the olive branches, thinking 
and thinking on those miracles of love and power 
which He performed !” 

This was, in all probability, the scene of the 
agony ; and as we gaze in thought upon the place 
and the wonderful events of that dread hour, when 
the Incarnate Son of God cried, in full consciousness 
of the cup of woe which He was now to drink, 
“O, My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me: nevertheless, not as [ will, but as Thou 
wilt.” As we gaze and think, and think and gaze, 
the expressive words of the poet of the agony come 
afresh to mind : 

“O, what wonders love has done! 
But how little understood! 
God well knows, and God alone, 
What produced that sweat of blood. 


Who can thy deep wonders see, 
Wonderful Gethsemane ? 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “NORTHWARD HO!” ETC. ETC. 


NDER a hot and scorch- 
ing sun there lies a re- 
gion but slightly raised 
above the level of the 
sea. It is a vast extent 
of arid sand, mud-banks, 
and gravel-beds, with 
marshes and lagoons of 
brackish water, some- 
times coated with a 
thick crust of salt, and often changed in appearance 
by the treacherous mirage to a beautiful and wide- 
spreading lake. This desolate spot is the haunt 
of the ibis, the pelican, and the flamingo. Solitary, 
motionless, on one leg, these weird tenants wait 
upon od Time or, with hoarse cry, flap heavily 
through the brooding atmosphere. 

Unattractive as is this lonely waste, it forms the 
site of one or two farms, for the hand of man has 
surrounded it with dykes to prevent the ingress 
of the sea, and has converted a large part of it, by 
an extensive system of irrigation, into rich graz- 
ing-ground, where sheep, cattle, and ponies are 
pastured, and ploughed land, producing corn, 
madder, rice, and other crops. 

The corn is threshed after the Eastern method : 
the sheaves lie in heaps upon the threshing-floor, 
and over them a number of horses are driven by a 
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CORNER OF THE CLOISTER OF SAINT TROPHIMUS, 
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man with a long rein who stands in the middle— 
whilst the winnowing is performed by throwing 
the corn into the air and letting the wind separate 
it from the chatf. 

Altogether so un-European is the scene that 
the beholder might well imagine himself in Africa 
—certainly not in France; and yet of France this 
strange couutry forms a part! It figures on the 
chart as Carmargue—an island that has been 
gradually formed by a continuous accumulation 
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produced in abundance, and the very desert re- 
joices and blossoms as the rose. 

North of Arles flows the broad Rhone, and east 
of the town stretches a vast cemetery, so venerated 
in ancient times that the dead were brought from 
places as far distant as Lyons to be interred in 
its sacred soil. 

Despoiled and ruined, it rapidly fell into de- 
cay ; its grave-stones—pagan and Christian—were 
desecrated, and the most remarkable now adorn 
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of sand and débris brought down in enormous 
quantities by the swift Rhéne and its numerous 
tributaries. 

At the apex of the delta, and upon the left 
bank of the river, stands the ancient city of Arles 

-in the time of Constantine the largest and most 
important town in France, and after the fall of the 
Roman Empire the capital of Burgundy. 

South-east of Arles—and reaching almost as 
far as Marseilles—is a singular stony plain of 
some 30,000 acres, called the Crau. Like the 
island of Carmargue, it is probably formed of 
the débris deposited by the Rhone; but, unlike 
the delta, it consists entirely of stones—round 
boulders of all sizes. What, to outward appear- 
ance, could be more hopelessly barren and un- 
productive? Yet, underneath, grows short sweet 
grass, that the sheep feeding there during the 
winter months are accustomed to find by turning 
over the stones. Like Carmargue, the plain of 
the Crau has been rendered in parts extremely 
fertile by careful irrigation, and where this oc- 
curs the vine, olive, almond, and mulberry are 
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INTERIOR OF THE ARENA. 


the museums of Arles and other neighbouring 
towns. 

“To what base uses we may return!” The 
frail remains of mortality long ago become dust 
have gone to enrich the soil, and the big stone 
coftins have been utilised by an_ irreverent 
posterity as cattle-troughs, their lids serving to 
bridge over the numerous ditches. Fortunately, 
however, further destruction is prevented, for the 
ground has been laid out in later years as a 
public pleasure garden. 

Arles is one of those curious old towns that was 
evidently planned with an eye to siege. Crossing 
the moat, one passes through an embattled gate- 
way with quaint armorial carvings sadly mutilated 
by time. The cobblestone streets are very narrow, 
and, in their labyrinthine windings, remind one of 
the Kyles of Bute ! 

Having safely threaded them, the centre of the 
town is reached—the Place Royale. Here, hard 
by the Hétel de Ville is the Cathedral of St. 
Trophimus. Its porch is a masterpiece of art, 
combining various styles of architecture—French, 
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Roman, Syriac, Greek, Byzantine—and the elabo- 
rate details of its ornamentation will well repay 
the closest attention. 

The figure of Christ occupies the centre. He 
is seated, crowned, holding in His left hand the 
Gospels, and raising His right hand in benediction. 
Around Him are the signs of the four evangelists, 
and beyond are two rows of angels, the heavenly 
choir. 

Under 


apostles ; 


Christ’s feet are seated the twelve 
to their right is Abraham receiving the 
elect into his bosom. The procession is led by 
two bishops, and the women follow the men. On 
the return may be seen Adam and Eve taking the 
forbidden fruit. To the left of the apostles the 
damned, naked and bound by a long chain, are 
being conducted by a demon in a contrary 
direction to the midst of the flames. 

On the capital of the column, between the 
doors, is a figure of the archangel St. Michael 
leaning on a lance, and between the large piers on 
either side of the door and in the returns are 
standing figures of the apostles and other saints. 
At the bases of the piers are lions’ heads, and 
lions devouring men. 

Such a magnificent porch raises one’s expecta- 
tions with regard to the interior of the cathedral. 
It is, however, most disappointing ; but from its 
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sombre gloom and cold stoniness, a little side 
door leads to cloisters that are amongst the most 
perfect and most magnificent in the world. 

The work dates from about the year 1100, but 
in the thirteenth century two of the four galleries 
were rebuilt, and on a different plan, so that two 
of the sides have round arches and two pointed. 
The arcades carried by the double columns are 
each composed of three chief bays, and through 
their delicate and elegant tracery the sunlight 
slants and shadows their image on the floor 
The columns, the capitals, the coverings of the 
piers, are all in grey marble ; and every available 
space is occupied by statues and sculptures each in 
itself a work of art. 

Not far distant from the cathedral are the 
remains of the Roman theatre. The two Corin- 
thian columns still standing remind one of the 
Forum at Rome. The ground is strewn with the 
fragments of pillars extending in a line for a con- 
siderable distance ; and beyond rise—tier above 
tier in the form of a semicirecle—the seats for the 
spectators. 

Many examples of Roman statuary and decora- 
tive art that have been unearthed are carefully 
preserved in the Arles Museum of Antiquities ; 
among them is a beautiful civic crown of the 
Emperor Augustus. There is an _ interesting, 
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though mutilated, statue of the god Mithras—a 
human body entwined by serpents, between whose 
folds the signs of the zodiac are sculptured. Here, 
too, may be seen a leaden water-pipe, forty feet 
long, stamped with the name of the Roman 
plumber. 

Near to the theatre is the most celebrated of 
the Arles antiquities—the great amphitheatre. 
It measures 459 feet by 341, and there still re- 
main two stories of sixty arches, formed of such 
enormous blocks of call to mind the 
giant circle at Stonehenge. 

Within the walls are vaulted chambers opening 
on the arena, which are supposed to have been the 
dens of wild. beasts. Above them there are five 
corridors, and forty-three rows of seats, which were 
capable of accommodating upwards of 20,000 
people. The building is believed to be of the time 
of Titus, and, though not comparable in interest 
to the Colosseum at Rome, is in a much better 
state of preservation. 

The amphitheatre was in the eighth century 
converted into a fortress, either by the Saracens 
or by Charles’Martel, who erected four defensive 
towers, three of which remain. 

The longer one contemplates this gigantic ruin, 
the more overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. It is difficult for the mind to grasp the full 
grandeur .of.the stupendous whole ; but, as it grows 
upon the beholder, he may gather some idea of the 
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marvellous skill, the indomitable energy, the vast 
resources, the boundless wealth, the universal 
domination, of a mighty people. In itself it is a 
fit 
“ Type of the antique Rome! Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power!” 


The glory is departed, and the Arles of to-day 
is chiefly celebrated for the beauty of its women 
and the excellence of its sausages ! 

A broad quay lines the bank of the Rhdne, but 
the shifting sandbanks of the river are a check 
to navigation. To remedy the defect, a canal has 
been constructed, which, crossing the plain of the 
Crau, gives to Arles a better connection with the 
sea. Along the banks of the canal there runs a 
fine boulevard. 

Arles is a centre for the manufacture of railway 
waggons, and further does an extensive trade in 
wine, oil, and silk. In the time of the Romans 
the city enjoyed a plentiful supply of water, but 
the Arles of the present time often has to run 
short, for the grand old aqueducts have been 
allowed to fall into ruins. Still, for the lover of 
antiquities, for him who marks the various steps 
in the rise and decay of nations, the incongruous 
old place must always have a special attraction, 
and tourists travelling to or returning from the 
far-famed Riviera might do worse than break 
their long journey at this sleepy provincial town. 
A. E. Bonssr. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HERE was twenty years’ 
- difference between 
them, and though he 
was her first husband 
she was his third wife. 
Nevertheless, when 
the new life com- 
menced their happiness 
was incomparable. 

Bernard Caillard, 
Berna’s father, owned one 
of those large cotton ware- 
houses in Chaloner Street, 
Liverpool. In this, the second city of the three 
queendoms, he and his had become an integral 
part. An almost unbroken line of fathers and 
sons entered the business, to leave it more flourish- 
ing than they found it when the, new generation 
knocked at the door. But Bernard Caillard’s 
wife had borne her husband no sons, and only one 
daughter. After her death Caillard had Berna 
educated for his business precisely as if she had 
The girl was taught the same 
technicalities that every son of the house had to 
master, was given a small clerkship at the outset, 
and promoted by slow steps till now, at four-and- 
twenty, she was the junior partner. 

On her marriage she gave it all up—all the 
grave responsibilities, and the long confidential 
talks of shipping and cargo, market fluctuations 
and consignments, loss and profit ; all the regular 
hours with the allotted work for each. She 
missed it curiously at the first, when she came to 
live in London—missed the old house in Bedford 
Street, North, and the grey warehouse opposite 
the Overhead Railway that engirds the vast 
Docks. 

How full of life the place was! From her desk 
Jerna used to see the masts of 
countless vessels lying at anchor in the harbour 
basins, and the sea-gulls fluttering about them. 
There was an unceasing coming and going all day 
long, above on the electric railway, below in the 
crowded streets. A curious medley of dockers 
and Lascars, of stevedores and bare-headed, bare- 
footed Irish women, and foreign sailors. And all 
day men were unloading the cotton cargo from 
the trading vessels opposite, and the roadway was 
busy with trolleys packed with bales, and the 
warehouse cranes worked incessantly hoisting up 
load after load, and the streets of Liverpool were 
full of bits of white fluff which the wind blew 
Where it listed. 

But these things did not interest Berna Caillard, 
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She was only concerned if Liverpool cotton rose 
or fell so many points, and if gales caused delays 
and fatalities in the shipping. 

Now a new life indeed began for her. The 
modern London house in Hampstead with the 
knick-knacks and artistic plenishings Macalis 
Gaffney had chosen was a source of real pride to 
Berna. A thousand little feminine vanities, 
probably dormant, but never before suspected, 
were rife in her. She brought her business 
capabilities to bear upon her household almost 
quaintly. 

Macalis Gaffney was a rich man. Yet when he 
married his first wife they had almost wanted for 
bread. He -wondered sometimes if that had 
killed her. How happy they had been together— 
a mere boy and gir!—in two small rooms a-top of 
a gaunt Bloomsbury house ! 

It was the second wife’s money that lifted him 
beyond want, the poor sickly creature he married 
from pity. She was always ill, but pathetically 
patient for his sake. Those two years with him 
made up for her lifetime’s pain. 

He was a man of that sensitive calibre which 
shrinks from any sort of advertisement. His 
mental powers far exceeded his physical ones. 
Berna Caillard, in spite of her sedentary life 
brought vigorous. health into the compact. Unlike 
her husband, she never knew what nerves, or 
depression, or sleeplessness meant. 

They.had been married three months, and it 
seemed to Berna they had been living together 
in heaven. She was totally unused to demon- 
strated affection, much less passion, and the petits 
soins which all women love from men were a 
revelation to her independent existence. As for 
Macalis Gaffney, he almost feared to break the 
dream. He had now something stronger, some- 
thing more certain, than himself to depend on, 
and that terrible feeling of loneliness was for ever 
dispelled. As the years went on his dependence 
on others increased. 

ut Bernard Caillard never quite forgave his 
daughter her marriage. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE evening Berna was not at the window as 
usual watching for her husband’s coming, did not 
appear till dinner, and then her kiss felt cold. 
Macalis waited and made no sign, dining sparingly 
and exchanging commonplaces in the parlour- 
maid’s presence. Outsiders would have detected 
nothing. 

In the drawing-room Berna took her novel to 
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a distant table instead of sitting in the chair by 
his. He watched her anxiously. 

“Don’t you feel well to-night, sweet-heart ?” 

She started slightly. 

“Yes ; quite well.” 

“Then something is worrying you?” 

- Very badly.” 

“Come and tell me what’s the trouble,” he 
said. 

“ Macalis,” Berna began, “I was tidying your 
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“Berna, I had no idea vou could be so harsh. 
I love you none the less.’ 

“T am ashamed of myself for loving you so 
much, for you will never value it,” she said slowly. 

He answered somewhat bitterly : 

“It proves itself valueless. 
women’ gave me complete trust.” 

“You must please destroy their things, Macalis, 
[ couldn't live in the house with them.” 

“Why did you want to pry into affairs that 


‘Those other 


“He said a few words of explanation over each little keepsake.”—p. 493. 


wardrobe to-day, and I found a drawer right at 
the back filled with things that belonged, I sup- 
pose, to—those other women. I shut the drawer 
quickly, but I can’t shut out the recollection !” 

It was the first time she had voluntarily spoken 
of her predecessors. 

“Those are a few relics of honoured memories 
you will respect for my sake, dearest,” he said 
hesitatingly. 

“T was hoping you wouldn’t want to keep 
them, Macalis. Oh, my husband, there can be no 
great love like mine without great jealousy, too ! 
Don’t perpetuate a past | can’t share.” 


didn’t concern you? What mean curiosity!” 
Macalis Gaffney cried irritably. 

“That’s enough! After all, what good feeling 
could be expected from a man who is callous 
enough to marry three times? You make me feel 
I have married a Mormon.” 

“And you that I am tied to a cruel and con- 
temptible woman. I see what it is. You are one 
of these New Women. Your father was un- 
consciously in advance of his age when he brought 
you upasason. There is no womanly sentiment 
about you. Your accursed business system has 
dried it up.” 
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“T can go! I wish we had never met; you 
have spoilt my life.” 

“What about mine?” 

“ Mine is only just beginning. 

“T suppose mine ought to be played out? I 
shan’t die yet, however, even to oblige you.” 

“Tt won’c concern me, for I am going away.” 

Macalis Gaffney got across the room somehow 
and interposed between her and the door. His 
eyes were wet. 

“Berna, let us begin again.” 

She hesitated at first, moving the handle back- 
wards and forwards ; then she spun round, and her 
face was very close to his. 

“Oh, so willingly — under one condition.” 

“What makes you like this, Berna ?” he asked. 

“Tt is because I love you so much,” she cried 
fiercely. “‘ Notas women usually love men, perhaps. 
As a mother loves her child.” 

The strength of this strange declaration moved 
him curiously. 

“Let me show you the little things, Berna,” he 
pleaded. “They will disarm all hard thoughts. 
Surely you too have some keepsakes you haven’t 
parted with ? Your mother’s belongings perhaps, 
or dead flowers and gifts of a school-girl romance. 
Come now, confess Berna.” 

But she shook her head, and he felt her harden 
in his arms. 

“No, nothing. I never knew my mother, and 
you were the only man I loved. I was born to be 
the head of a successful firm,” she averred proudly. 

His arms suddenly released her. 

“A woman has no right to be conspicuous in any 
way,” he said coldly. 

“Mrs. Stuart Mill said: “Man has succeeded in 
making woman believe that the aualities agreeable 
and pleasant to him are the virtues proper to the 
female character,’ ” she quoted. 

“Oh, my dear one, believe me, you are happiest 
in the things for which God made and meant 
you |” 

He opened his arms pleadingly, but Berna main- 
ta ned a resolute pose, and he let them drop empty. 

“Those poor fools of women who are running 
riot just now have many powerful arguments on 
their side,” she observed suddenly. “ Nature is 
cruel to women, custom crueller still.” She looked 
at her father’s photograph frowning grimly on a 
side table. “Thank you for making me different 
from other women,” she said softly. 

“He did it for his own convenience, not yours,” 
Macalis commented drily. “ Berna, let us put an 
end to this comedy. A little love, a little sunshine, 
a great deal of thought for others, a complete 
abnegation of self—that is the sum of most women’s 
lives.” 

“Ah!” she said, and caught her breath—“ those 
other two, you mean, perhaps. We have got back 
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to where we started when you asked me to begin 
again.” 

“ And you will!” he exclaimed eagerly. 

Her lips tightened resolutely. 

“You know my conditions, Macalis.” 

“Get away,” he said sullenly. “I must think. 
Go to bed.” 

He opened the door and she passed out, up-stairs, 
and locked herself into the spare room. Dawn 
found her sobbing across the bed, whilst below the 
man sat staring at the ashes on the cold hearth. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
In real life there is always the next morning. In 
fiction it is sometimes more convenient and artistic 
to omit it. 

The Gaffneys avoided each other’s eyes, and ate 
their breakfast in absolute silence. He played 
about with the newspaper a little before he went, 
waiting to see if she would speak, but she was 
writing out a list of articles required from the 
grocer. She came into the hall just as he had 
finished brushing his hat, and went up-stairs very 
slowly. Half-way up she heard him call softly : 

“Berna, Berna !” 

Looking back, she saw him standing at the fuot. 
Berna’s heart contracted painfully at the thought 
of wounding him further. She came down and 
kissed him quietly. Under her breath she said : 

“ Macalis, I have been thinking: can’t you take 

-those things—away somewhere, out of the house, 
at all events?” 

He flushed sensitively. 

“Come up-stairs and let me show you the poor 
little things.” 

She stood by, outwardly cold and impassive, whilst 
he opened the wardrobe and pulled out one of the 
drawers. He laid it on the bed and took out the 
contents softly and tenderly, one by one, yearn- 
ingly as a woman. He said a few words of 
explanation over each little keepsake in a broken 
voice, and Berna noticed his hands were shaking. 
All the worse that those other women’s memories 
could move him so deeply when she stood by. 

She scarcely comprehended the meaning of 
artificial orange blossoms yellow with lying aside ; 
of the half-embroidered smoking-cap with the 
rusty needle still sticking in it; of the little odds 
and ends of women’s finery, women’s treasures ; 
and the coral rattle for a baby that never saw the 
light ; bags and boxes whose contents had no 
associations for her; letters her husband did not 
read. But he showed her photographs. The first 
wife was a merry, piquante-faced little creature. 
The othera poor melancholy woman, with a patient 
smile and haunting eyes. Berna could stand it no 
longer. The passion that is crueller than the 
grave racked her fiercely. 
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* Don’t you see that you are mine now, Macalis?” 
she cried. “ You belong to me, body and soul, by 
your own free gift. The past was your own, but 
the present is mine, and all that is to come; and 
you store these things, letting your past overshadow 
my future!” 

He turned upon her passionately. 

“Go down, go away! You are as hard as nails. 
How should you ever understand ?” 

Berna went. A little later she, sitting in the 
cold drawing-room, heard him slam the front door 
and depart. 

She would go away: Brighton or Hastings, or 
even abroad to one of the Winter Cities fora time. 
Finally she decided on, Brighton. She would go 
the next day, and take her chance of findinga room 
at one of the big hotels where she would be com- 
paratively lost. Berna had her lunch and packed 
her trunk in the spare room with a curiously exult- 
ant sense of freedom. Why should it be that one 
human being had power to tyrannise over another ? 

As the day advanced it grew foggy. At three 
o'clock the atmosphere was slate-grey, at half-past 
four deep coffee-colour, and long before six so pitch- 
black that when you opened the front door you 
could not see the top step. Fog was a revelation 
to Berna, for in Liverpool such a thing is com- 
paratively unknown. The average inhabitant 
remembers in a lifetime the event of a grey mist 
from the Mersey blotting out the streets. 

And the master of the house did not return. 
Instead, came a telegram :— 

‘“Macalis Gaffney brought here at 
Knocked down and run over. Severe contusion. 
Both legs broken. Internal injuries.” 

It hailed from a small private hospital off Wig- 
more Street. The boy who brought it went away 
through the fog whistling blithely. 


seven. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VEHICULAR traftic was completely at a standstill, 
and a great tide of humanity was returning City- 
wards by the Underground Railway. Third-class 
passengers were jumbled up with first-class in 
democratic indifference. There was a drunken 
man, and a boy who played the concertina, in 
Berna’s compartment, and a woman with a erying 


baby. Gloom and discomfort without, and worse 
within ; fog-signals reverberating with startling 
effects. She did not know the exact locality of the 


hospital where her husband lay, but destiny and a 
friendly policeman guided her steps. A score of 


benighted humanity followed in the feeble wake 
of his lantern like moths. 
out of the fog. 
curious effects. 

When Berna reached the place at last she was 
Visitors were no longer admitted for the 


Shadows loomed large 


too late. 





The lurid toss of torches revealed 
i, 
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night. The man in the blue coat had gone, the 
moths flitted. She was alone, witha great despair 
at her heart. Before her quiet persistency the 
hall porter gave ungracious way and summoned 
the matron. Though long contact with human 
suffering and distress had rendered this woman’s 
heart case-hardened, there was a certain puissance 
and volition about Berna impossible to resist, 
She took her in—though it was contrary to the 
rules—giving her an arm-chair for the night before 
the fire in her own sitting-room. She sent her 
some supper also, which Berna’s common-sense 
dictated ner to eat. It stuck in her throat and 
choked her, but she knew she would want all her 
strength. 

More than this the matron could not do. 
Before she retired she sent for the house-doctor, 
who told the white-faced young wife the case was 
serio’.s. Still he could not admit her into the 
ward till next morning. It was an unusual conces- 
sion to let her stay ; had it not been for the extreme 
severity of the night—and so forth. The people 
were kind, but Berna could not bring herself to 
feel particularly grateful for a kindness that di- 
vided her by a flight of stairs from her husband 

the man she had loved, she had wronged. 

‘I am glad,” she said aloud, “that it is I who 
am enduring this, and not my boy. It would 
simply madden him.” 

Then they left her alone by the fire, with the 
shaded lamp turned low, to wait for the morning. 

The hideous horror of that vigil in the flickering 
firelight ! Berna walked up and down at first like 
a tigress straining in the leash. Then she sat 
down to wonder, should Macalis die that night, if 
they would call her. Perhaps he was asking for 
her now. It was the refinement of cruelty ! 

She fell to speculating if either of those other 
two women’s hearts had even ached like her's did, 
had ever contracted with such sickening anxiety 
over Macalis Gaffney. One man made god-like 
by the love of three women! Which had he loved 
the best? She wondered which had loved him 
the truest, understood him the most. 

She examined all the little knick-knacks, books, 
and pictures. What did these airy trifles in the 
face of Death? Flowers artistically and loosely 
put together, bits of fancy-work, magazines, even 
a fashion paper. And perhaps Macalis was dying! 

At home those other women’s things were still 
just as he left them. She would go back to them; 
he might not. Yet, somehow, her horror of them 
had gone. They were as the dance of gnats in 
the great golden sunshine. Other women who 
had led shut-in lives of domesticity were small- 
minded by the natural sequence of events. There 
was no excuse for her. And he had said he loved 
her none the less. 

Presently Berna fell into an uncomfortable 
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“Ali day Berna sat motionless by his side.” 


sleep. She dreamt broken dreams of her old 
Liverpool life; saw herself walking through 
Sefton Park wit: its idyllic scenery ; imagined 
herself on the landing-stage watching the cattle- 
hoats unload ; wandered by the Exchange Flags 
where the cotton-brokers congregate ; or looked 
at the shops of Bold Street and Lord Street, and 
went through the Fish Market with its barefooted 
women porters. Finally she woke up with a start, 
to find people in the room and the fog outside as 
dense as ever. But it was nine o'clock, and her 
vigil was over 

One of the house-surgeons had come to tell her 
she might go up-stairs ; but, only half-awake, she 
at first imagined it was her father’s head clerk in 
the Chaloner Street warehouse. 

“I hear from America the market is firm at 
1—32 advance, and futures steady,” she found 
herself murmuring. Then the door was opened, 
and she was free, such freedom as it was. 

Up and up stone stairs, as cold as organised 
charity. But Macalis Gaffney did not know her, 


after all. His legs were in surgical wrappings, 
his head bound, and through the dry lips came 
constant, meaningless babble of delirium. 

The doctor’s report and chart for that morning 
hung at the bed’s head. Unless things altered 
considerably during the next few hours Macalis 
Gaffney could hardly see the morrow. All day 
Berna sat motionless by his side. She learnt a 
great deal—learnt that he loved her better than 
laughing Rose, or Sara with the hopeless heart- 
disease. But she was beyond minding now. 

“Only I couldn't tell her,” he kept reiterating. 
“ How could I tell her? It would be sacrilege.” 

People came and went all day in the ward, 
stepping softly, speaking low. Visitors, nurses, 
students, doctors. Far off reverberated the faint 
whirr of wheels, echoes from the City’s traffic. 
Ended the contest and commerce for most of 
those in the ward where Macalis Gaffney lay. 

Berna had to go after the closing hours, but her 
husband’s case was slightly more hopeful. Only 
as she went he seemed to miss her. 
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“T loved her the best of all; but how could | 
tell her, how could 1? ‘Io which shall I belong 
at the resurrection of the dead ?” 

The delirious babble echoed after Berna as she 
left the ward. 

Next morning the fog had gone. The day after 
the doctors said at the end of the week Macalis 
Gaffney might be moved. On the fourth day 
he was fully conscious, and recognised his wife. 
Their lips met so closely he could see nothing but 
the shining of her eyes. And that day at least 
there was a new world for Berna. 

Nothing was said of the past. They lived in the 
future. Only the evening before he went home, 
when it was time for her to leave, he said sud- 
denly— 

“You know the key of my wardrobe, Berna. 
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Open that drawer—burn everything that can be 
burnt, and give the rest away in charity. Good. 
night, sweet-heart.” 

He turned his face to the wall, and there was 
a silence throbbing with intensity. 

The woman pays. Somehow, that moment was 
ene of life’s bitterest to Berna, She saw the 
man’s will weaker than hers too closely, her 
mastery too absolute. Coals of fire scorched 
her. 

3ut the next, all her yearning maternal love 
rose in pity. Whatever he was, he was hers. 

“My darling,” she said softly, “I would risk 
my life to keep whatever you value from harm. 
Always and always.” 

Macalis Gaffney, half-stunned by surprise, felt 
there was someone sobbing in the ward. 

Estuer PoLanp. 





THE PASSOVER FEAST IN PALESTINE. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


WAS spending 
some happy 
weeks in 
South Pales. 
tine, some 
years ago, 
when the 
time arrived 
for the Jews 

to observe their 

Passover. Going 

up to Jerusalem 

a few days before 

the moon was full, 

I made the ac- 

quaintance of an 

intelligent He- 
brew youth, who 
had embraced the 

Christian faith. He was studying medicine for the 

purpose of being useful, both medically and re- 

ligiously, to the peoples in Palestine. Bya gracious 
prudence, he had escaped the rancorous hostility 
usually in store for a proselyte; and under his 
guidance I was introduced to much of the Hebrew 
life of the city. Responding to my desire to see 
the Passover eaten, he used his interest among 
his Jewish friends, to allow my presence during 
the impressive ceremony. The main objection, 
I found, was not on the ground of religious 























exclusiveness, but on the ground of worldly 


- prudence. For, since it is their custom on the 


occasion of the Passover, to set out in ostenta- 
tious display all their jewellery and all their 
household plate, in token of the spoils brought 
out of Egypt by their fathers, such a display is 
scarcely safe unless with barred and holted doors, 
Therefore, on the Passover evening, the doors of 
the wealthier Jews are made secure at sunset 
against all comers, and the house is virtually a 
prison until the next dawn. My young friend, 
however, became surety for me, and obtained 
with difficulty a relaxation of the rule. Nor was 
our entrance regarded as a tolerated intrusion. 
We received a very friendly welcome, and were 
made to feel as guests. 

This Passover celebration, renewed each spring- 
time, is a living drama representing the Great 
Flight from Egypt thirty-four centuries ago. 
From that day of Jewish Emancipation until 
now, this birth-epoch of the nation has been 
commemorated. At the first full moon of the 
Hebrew year, the head of every household is 
required to gather the family circle around him, 
and, in a measure, to act over again the eventful 
scene. Unlike other Jewish festivals, the Pass- 
over has always possessed a social and family 
character. If, for the slaying of the lamb, the 
services of a Levitical priest had been required, 
the festival would long since have ceased, 
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inasmuch as the distinction of the Levitical tribe 
from other tribes has been quite obliterated. 
The Passover is older than the Jewish priesthood, 
and is the sole relic of patriarchal times. Even 
when the magnificent Temple of Solomon stood 
prominent on Mount Moriah, and when the 
gorgeous ceremonial of Moses was in its summer 
slory, with all the enchantment of choral music, 
even then, the eating of the Paschal lamb was 
not confined to the Temple courts : the Passover 
was carefully observed, in palace halls and cottage 
chambers, all over the land. The head of the 
family acted as priest or celebrant : the animal 
chosen was a standing memorial of the pastoral 
state of the nation ; and the annual festival was a 
powerful factor in knitting the people into sacred 
union. It was a-time for cementing friendship : 
an occasion for universal joy. 

The Passover as I saw it in Jerusalem differed 
in some minor usages from the forms observed 
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provision of “unleavened bread” indicated also 
hasty preparation for a journey. The flesh of the 
lamb, roasted whole, was plucked by their fingers 
from the carcase, and they ate the Passover with 
dramatic haste, as in the night when their fathers 
fled from Egypt. In the time of Jesus Christ 
these usages had disappeared, and the Jews 
reclined on couches, after the fashion of the 
tomans, and protracted the meal into a solemn 
ceremony. At ‘sunset, all the members of the 
household gathered around the table. Women 
were allowed to join the circle, though it was not 
legally demanded that they should eat the Paschal 
lamb. Even slaves and foreigners, if circumcised, 
sat down with the rest. Nota bone of the lamb 
was to be broken, under a penalty of forty stripes. 
The lamps were lighted, and the master began by 
seeking the benediction of God upon the feast. 
A cup of wine, mixed, with water, was filled 
for each. Further prayer was offered ; then all 





“At sunset, all the members of the household 
gathered around the table.” 


im the days of our Saviour, and the forms pre- 
valent then were a divergence from the laws 
prescribed by Moses. The original command ran 
to the effect that the Passover should be eaten by 
the participants in a standing posture. Feet, 
usually bare within the were to be 
sandalled ; flowing robes were to be gathered into 
a girdle ; and each person, male and female, child 
and slave, was to be furnished with a staff. The 
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house, 


present washed their hands in a bowl of water 
provided, and they were ready to partake. In 
addition to the roasted lamb, the unleavened 
bread, and the bitter herbs, there was another 
dish, named Charoseth. regarded as the emblem 
of the mortar with which their fathers had 
worked in Egypt. Charoseth was a mixture of 
dates, raisins, and other fruits, with vinegar, and 
worked into a substance to resemble Egyptian 








clay. After 
partaking of 
the _ bitter 
herbs dipped 
in the Cha- 
roseth, the 
masterof the 
feast again 
gave thanks 
to God, and 
a second cup 
of wine was 
drunk. Then 
the son of 
the house, or, failing him, the youngest present, 
asked the meaning of the ceremony, and the story 
of the deliverance was repeated year after year in 
every household in Israel. After a second washing 
of hands, and further thanksgiving, the Paschal 
lamb was eaten. It was the custom to take pieces 
of the unleavened bread, or of the bitter herbs, and 
dip them in the Charoseth, and so partake. To this 
custom the reference in Scripture is made, when 
Jesus marked out the traitor in the well-known 
words, “ He it is, to whom I shall give a sop, when 
I have dipped it.” The ceremony closed by 
chanting the Great Hallelujah, zc. the inspired 
Davidic Psalms, 113 to 118. 

By the gracious courtesy of our friends in 
Jerusalem, we were invited to seats at the 
Passover table. We felt that it would be more 
seemly to decline, but gladly availed ourselves of 
seats in the background. ‘The room was spacious 
and lofty: finely proportioned, and embellished 
with a vaulted ceiling. For some days prior to 
the feast, every part of the house is scrupulously 
searched for every particle of leaven. Before 
noon of the feast-day, every crumb of bread, and 
all liquid that may ferment, are carefully re- 
moved. Ina sanitary sense, this cleansing of the 
house is an unspeakable blessing. In the centre 
of this fine room stood a long table, capable of 
accommodating twenty persons, and quite this 
number were seated, as for a prolonged and 
pleasurable feast. 


“Set a mark upon the foreheads of their 
children.” —p. 499. 
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A sense of gaiety pervaded the scene, and 
the long, broad table was amply provided with 
the unleavened cakes, salads from the adjacent 
vales, and wine from the Bethlehem Vintage. 
Before each person of the male sex, young and 
old, lay a large platter containing a slice of the 
Paschal lamb, together with an egg, an onion, 
and some bitter herbs. The female section of 
the party occupied seats at the foot of the 
table, and ate with the others, excepting that 
they were denied any portion of the roasted 
lamb. Nowhere do we find recognised the 
equal right of woman, except within the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. The table was 

further adorned with tall lighted lamps, and em- 

bellished with such gold and silver plate as the 
house could furnish. Old heirlooms were con- 
spicuously displayed, in order to impress upon the 
company how, through God’s favour, their fathers 

“had spoiled the Egyptians.” For the same purpose, 

the women had bedecked their persons with every 

piece of jewellery they could command. 

At the head of the table sat, in native dignity, 
the patriarch of the family, crowned with the 
snows of eighty winters. On each side were 
ranged in order sons, sons-in-law, grandsons to 
the fourth generation. When I entered, a young 
man was reading from a Hebrew Bible the thrill- 
ing story of the Exodus. Then the old story 
suddenly assumed the appearance of a veritable 
reality, when I heard a youth at the table put the 
question (possibly prearranged) : “ What meaneth 
these things?” The question brought the old 
patriarch the opportunity (doubtless expected) to 
give the younger members some instruction in 
their national history and distinctive honour. 
Then followed liturgical prayers with responses 
from a service-book, after which the Paschal meal 
was eaten amid a buzz of cheerful talk. Nor were 
they “forgetful to entertain strangers.” We ate 
with them the unleavened bread : we drank with 
thein the cup of thanksgiving. Then far into the 
night they sang their ancient psalms. It seemed 
as if the triumphal song of Miriam, when the 
rescue was complete, was perpetuated year by 
year in every Hebrew household. 

There is yet another celebration of the Passover 
yearly made, and which far more closely resembles 
the primitive, rustic form. This is to be seen on 
the slupes of Mount Gerizim each spring-time. 
In all likelihood, these observances by the Samar- 
itan sect have been held in unbroken continuity 
since the day when Jerusalem fell before the 
Babylonian host. The synagogue of Nablous 
(formerly Shechem), in Samaria, is probably the 
oldest synagogue in the world: the sect quite 
lately numbered over a hundred souls. On the 
fifteenth day of Nisan, these Samaritans leave 
their homes, and encamp in tents on the side of 
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the sacred mountain. The rival Temple has long 
since disappeared. Accompanied by the elders, 
robed in white, and the chief of the synagogue (who 
js reputed to be a Levite), they march to the site of 
their former Temple an hour before sunset. Here 
they recite set prayers, and join in solemn song. 
Half a dozen lambs are slowly led up the green- 
sward, grazing innocently as they go. Immediately 
the sun has dipped below the horizon, six young 
men, in white apparel, suddenly appear and seize 
each a lamb, which he throws on its back and 





slays. A few spasmodic struggles, and the victims 
expire. Many from the group rush forward, dip 
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puts a staff in his hand. The lambs, roaste:! 
whole, are taken from the rustic oven, wrapped i: 
clean mats, and brought into the middle of th: 
group. Even here the primitive method of eati: 
the Passover in a standing posture has bee 
abandoned. The men sit upon their haunches i 
Arab fashion, and eat with sharpened appetit: 
Portions of the Paschal lamb are carried to th 





“A young man was reading the thrilling story of the exodus.”—p. 497. 


their finger it the warm blood, and set a mark 
upon the foreheads of their children. The slain 
lambs are now washed and fleeced. Hard by is a 
huge pit, within which a fire of wood has been 
kindled ; and the lambs, having been placed on 
spits of pomegranate, are roasted within this pit. 
Meanwhile the congregation wait ; they join in 
wild recitation of the historic story, and eat to- 
gether the unleavened bread. Night has settled 
over them: the stars open on them ten thousand 
lustrous eyes ; the full moon sweeps on her path 
in queenly majesty, and bathes the scene in 
silvery splendour. It is a strange, weird spectacle. 
The women retire to their tents, while each man 
ties on his sandals, girds up his loose robes, and 


women in the tents, and when all are satisfic 
the remnants are carefully gathered and burnt 
Not a particle must be left for the mornin 
Amid many changes in the fortunes of these Jew 
some things remain unchanged. The main featu 
of Gerizim are the same as when the great La 
giver ordained it to be the “mount of blessing 
The same bright moon, which shone upon thx 
fathers, starting from Egypt on their sacred mar 
for freedom long centuries ago, shines serene! 
upon them ; and in this tranquil light they d 
scend the hill, and seek their homes, many 
them chanting as they go the final stanzas 
the Great Hallel: “O give thanks to the Goi 
of Heaven, for His mercy endureth for ever !” 
J. Dickerson Davtes, M.A. 
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WHAT GOD SEES IN 


MEN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF EAST TWICKENHAM, AND EXAMINING 
CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


HERE is a remarkable ex- 
pression in the priestly 
Book of the Chronicles 
which says that “the Eyes 
of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth.” 
Some prudists may object 
to it because it is anthro- 
pomorphic ; that is, it gives 

to God the attributes of man. But we shall all 

hear somewhat of that fault until the end of the 
world. For we are only men ourselves, and we 
speak with men’s tongues, and not with the 
tongues of angels; and we think as men think, 
and we cannot reach the pure ethereal region of 
the thought and the language of the spirits, be- 
cause God meant us to be men, and men only. 

And we may well be thankful if we reach the 

fulness of manhood, for shall we not then be most 

like Jesus Christ # 

But the expression is full of the beauty of true 
poetry, because it is true to the nature of things. 
For there are two dangers, into one or other of 
which we are liable to fall when we think of the 
relations between God and man. The first of 
these is caused by the narrowness of our horizon. 
We are tempted to imagine that those whom we 
have seen and read about constitute or represent 
the whole human race; and if we have mastered 
a little knowledge of the huge material world we 
are liable to fancy that we are acquainted with 
the mysteries of the universe. 

The other danger is the converse of this, and is 
caused by the vastness of the horizon of God. We 
are tempted to conclude that, because He sees the 
illimitablesweep and swell of multitudinous worlds, 
the survey He makes must be general, and not 
personal ; universal, and not individual. What, it 
is argued, is this little earth amongst the innumer- 
able suns and systems that roll past Him as He 
reviews the marshalled forces of the skies? If it 
were blotted out, a gazer upon the nearest of the 
fixed stars would not, with the most powerful 
instruments we know, be aware of the catastrophe 
for at least three years. And if the bulk and 
breadth of this great home of ours be such an 
insignificant trifle, what may be thought of men, 
even in their millions, and especially of any one 
man in his individual life? He is the latest of 
created things; and, from certain points of view, 
he is little more than an accident. Is he not in 
the sight of God likea grain of the dust that we see 
flying upon the autumn wind, like one of the in- 
visible insects that make the murmur of the woods? 





Yes ; in the proportion of things, he appears 
unworthy of a glance of the Divine Eye. And if 
he be unworthy of a glance of favour, may we not 
argue that he is beneath the cognisance of blame, 
and that the petty failings of such a creature as 
this cannot come within the count of so great a 
Judge as God? This argument contains a certain 
force ; but it is fatal to some of the most valuable 
doctrines of the Bible, such as God’s love and 
God’s providence, His answer to prayer, and the 
efficacy of means of grace. The Bible teaches on 
almost every page the infinite care which God 
bestows upon individual saints; and in tones 
loud, decisive, and unfaltering, it proclaims the 
hope of the race—a Gospel for all, a: Christ, the 
Champion of Earth and the Hero of Heaven, who 
for our sakes goes forth conquering and to conquer. 
The broad and universal view which God takes 
of man is particular and individual as well ; and 
this fact, whilst it inspires us with dread and 
awe, is yet full of the sweetest and most comfort- 
ing assurance of life. 

What, then, does God see ? 

He sees, unquestionably, a vast amount of sin. 
The cry of Sodom cameup to Him, and He went 
down to see whether thersin was as great as it 
seemed. He went from street to street, from 
home to home, and failed to find ten righteous 
men. The sins of our great cities—the evil 
tempers, the selfish indulgence, the oppression of 
the weak, the unpitied squalor, the impurity, the 
drunkenness, all the harvest of disease, and weak- 
ness, and death, the hereditary taint, the deformed 
bodies, spoiling and wrecking God’s fairest handi- 
work—upon these His eyes fall. And can such 
sights yield Him satisfaction, or will He accept the 
excuse that the nation which has mastered a third 
of the globe is impotent to purge her own towns! 

But the great Eyes go deeper. They behold 
the unwitnessed secret sins that men think will 
never be disclosed. For there are sins done in 
the dark of privacy, begotten of unconfessed 
ambition, and born out of the lust of enjoyment, 
of avarice or greed ; sins that enter inte the 
thoughts and are nurtured there for a while, and 
thence are brought into the banqueting-house of 
the imagination and fed into irresistible strength, 
In these you have the history of many a brave 
man’s fall. The desire has been introduced and 
entertained, and then the deed is done, and 
heaven is lost. 

This is the personal inspection of God. His 
Eyes behold the child as much as the children of 
men. He looks into our lives to-day. He looked 

















yesterday. He has looked all these years, and: He 
has beheld temptations unresisted, evil desires 
gratified, deadly sin done. 

And God sees more than. this ; for His eye rests 
uson many possibilities of goodness. In these lie 
the reason of the whole Gospel. And yet few 
people think of this, and fewer still work con- 
sciously upon it. But it is beeause we are capable 
of salvation that God gave the hope of salvation ; 
and if we expect the Gospel to do its work in the 
world, we must train ourselves to look as God 
looks—more for the possibilities of goodness than 
for goodness itself. 

And these possibilities are seen under two 
aspects which unfortunately count for little with 
many good folk. There is first a distant approach, 
or desire of approach, to Jesus Christ. And this 
expresses itself in many ways. Sometimes it is 
discovered in muttered dissatisfaction with our- 
selves; sometimes in the longing for a stronger 
and nobler manhood ; sometimes in the struggle 
for an ideal we cannot reach; sometimes in a 
yearning after the God who is felt to be close but 
cannot be understood ; and sometimes in all of 
these combined. And the intellect which has 
been touched by the Gospel feels all this longing 
as fully as the soul. We speak truly of the thirst 
for knowledge, and as knowledge begins to realise 
the vastness of itself, and yet can see only broken 
glimpses of so great a whole, the mind longs to 
reconcile the inconsistent, to weigh the things of 
the world in the scales of eternal value and worth, 
and to go forth upon its own quests into an uni- 
verse of unfettered liberty. All these are sparks 
lighting up the darkness about us ; all are proofs 
of man’s readiness for a Saviour. 

And along with this we see the other side, which 
is less frequently nurtured than denounced. It 
is an attempt at a living faith which has been 
frustrated or paralysed by some real or imaginary 
difficulty. Such attempts are like the image of 
the spectroscope, barred all over, and here and 
there utterly obscured. The difficulty in believing 
is chiefly, indeed, of our own making. The prin- 
cipal causes of it are mental self-consciousness, 
imperfect knowledge, prejudice which closes half 
the shutters of the soul, and fear which trembles 
on the shore and shrinks from plunging into the 
deep sea of life. But there is present in such 
cases at least an element of faith. There is some 
belief in the Being who made us, there is some 
faith in ourselves, and there is some faith in the 
ways of God amongst men. And more than this, 
there is a readiness for a greater faith, and this 
of itself is the proof of our readiness for receiving 
and cultivating the perfect life of Christ. 

And God beholds much realised and accom- 
plished goodness. I am confident that He will be 
& More compassionate judge than any man would 
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be. Man often reverses the action of Balaam, and 
curses where he ought to bless.. Balaam. blessed 
in spite of himself because his eyes were open to 
see the good ; and the great wide Eyes of God 
discern much which delights them. There is an 
unconscious goodness in many people. There are 
uncatalogued virtues—motives of absolute purity, 
deeds of noble self-sacrifice, unwearied patience 
and ungrudging kindliness ; dispositions chastened 
by sorrow and: affliction, and graven into an 
exquisite beauty of gentleness and sweetness : 
and these the Great Day will not condemn. And 
the poor pilgrims who have been climbing up 
the harder problems of life, with broken breath 
and bruised feet, until they have come to a 
bridgeless chasm in the rugged hills, and look 
round upon shapeless and chaotic desolation and 
upward to a heaven that utters no voice—these 
will hardly be forsaken. The Christ who saw the 
difficulty of Thomas will see theirs ; and they too 
shall behold the secret of the Pierced Hands. 

Was it not such unconscious and frustrated 
goodness which most of all attracted the attention 
of our Lord when He was on the earth—a Samar- 
itan leper, a little child, a hopeless woman, a 
minister of love that could only weep and wipe 
His feet ? Each of these Jesus loved and marked. 
Each was to Him 

“A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star, where only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

And does not this breadth of God’s survey and 
the compassion with which it is accompanied af- 
fect us for good? Each man has practically the 
building of his own character. The materials, the 
power, the skill are provided for him ; and the 
great edifice he has to erect is the edifice of man- 
hood. It is for this God looks ; for a true man is 
a saint, and for this purpose each man has his own 
watch to keep asa portion of the vaster watch of 
Ged. Many influences are around us, unbidden 
and unexpected ; and these are contributing much 
to the material with which we have to deal. To 
take from these what is of use for the great end, 
to reject what is detrimental or worthless is of 
itself a significant portion of our life-work. But 
beside these and coincident with them lie the 
limits of life’s great duties. More and more, men 
are perceiving the benediction of the command to 
work. Duty is rising again with a well-articulated 
watchword. Athletic strength demands a higher 
purpose, and the heroic once more steps into the 
field. Nor are these alone. No action nor any 
series of actions can be strong and blameless unless 
they haye been animated by pure and noble pur- 
poses. And whilst continuous examination of our- 
selves is as morally bad as the continuous. probing 
of an open wound, the bearings of life in motive, 
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action, and influence have to be often taken, lest 
we slip away from our true career and the Eye 
lat beholds all things looks upon us as idlers in 
he market-place. It is good for ourselves that we 
should feel God’s Eye to be on us. 

The same Eye stimulates us to greater courage 
n the world, and this in many directions. For 

me are even this day desiring a life of holiness 

id cannot make up their minds to begin it. Can 
they not remember that God sees their wish? If 
His Eye notes all things, it notes a fact so impor- 

int in its mighty issues as this. And where God 
verceives a need we may be certain He provides a 
emedy. The help which ministered to the hunger 
nd weariness of our Lord is with them too. And 
if such help is with us on the outset of a religious 
reer, it is likewise with us amongst its trials. 
lhe temptations of a Christian gain strength from 
two causes: a want of manly resolution, and a 
lurking desire for the sin which the temptation 
suggests. But we have often felt the purifying 
influence of some strong and holy companionship 
f earth, and while we were under its power we 
spurned and scorned the strength of every un- 
worthy thought. Does not the sense of God’s 
presence, the sense that His Eye is upon us, work 
the same way? A true courage in dealing with 
temptation will often right a twisted judgment ; 
and a resolution to do what our conscience tells us 
to be right is always half the battle; and both of 
these are rallied and sustained by the recollection 
that God and His angels are watching us. 

And more than this, God’s method of watching 
and dealing with men leads us to happier hopes 
and brighter views of the world. It is only when 
we rise amongst the hills that we see the exquisite 
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beauty and relation of the various parts of the 
valleys. And it is only when we stand upon God’s 
hill that we are able to see how beautiful are the 
valleys and how strong the uplands of human 
history. It is there we view our own strength of 
soul, and catch our warmest sympathies, and frame 
our wisest plans. It is there we see the ideal of 
the Celestial City, and understand the possibilities 
of the materials out of which it is being made, 

A few fragments of bones dug out of ancient 
rocks were handed to Richard Owen, and he at 
once applied to them, not a pessimistic sentiment- 
alism, but genuine scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific imagination ; and by-and-by he told us the 
habits, and formed for us the shapes, of mighty 
animals which trod this earth before Noah ever 
heard of doom or dreamt of an ark. 

A few fragments, too, of old tales, snatches of 
hero-songs sung by Celtic bards in Britain, and in 
dark days borne across the Channel to Brittany, 
were gathered by the poetic imagination of Alfred 
Tennyson and translated by his genius into the 
pure, fervid, and inspiring Idylls that have put 
new life into many a drooping heart. 

So may we stir up the spdrztual imagination, 
and while for ourselves we utter the prayer 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart ; try me, 
and know my thoughts,” we may, when we remem- 
ber His patience with us and His providence and 
pity, gather together our fragmentary knowledge 
of a broken and scattered humanity, illuminate it 
until it throws back the light from the Divine 
throne, and assure ourselves with the inform- 
ation it thus yields that God is King of all the 
earth, and that He will not cease nor weary in His 
work for the training and the saving of men. 


sie 


HOME-SIC 
BY MARY 


‘YOUNG lady of gracious 
bearing, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed, sat in a corner 
of the parish room, and 
listened while Mrs. Hig- 
gins, the district woman, 
gave directions and a 
bundle to a small thick- 
set girl, who stood with 

her feet planted firmly on the hearthrug. 

“You quite understand, Hattie,” said Mrs. 
Higgins, “that the shirts are to be made just 
‘ike the pattern, only that they are to be a little 
longer ?” 
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“Width of the em longer,” said Hattie, with a 
nod. 

“Now, don’t make a mistake, there’s a good 
child,” continued Mrs. Higgins, who was of a 
garrulous turn. “If there is a mistake, I may 
not be able to give your mother any more work. 
Just like the pattern——” 

“'Cept the width of the ’em,” put in Hattie, 
embracing her bundle. 

“Yes, yes, of course. The price is fourpence 4 
shirt, and your mother is to be very particular, 
and 

“What about buttons and cotting ?” interrupted 
the little messenger unceremoniously. 
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“T have provided buttons ; the work-woman is 
expected to find cotton.” 

“All right, lady. Anythink else ?” 

“ No, only be careful to remember my messages.” 

“Buttings provided, width of ’em, find your 
own cotting,” said Hattie glibly. “ Mother ’ll let 
you ‘ave ’em quick as we can. Good-morning!” 
Hattie’s farewell, which partook of a patronis- 
ing nature, included the lady in the window. Her 
round grey eyes twinkled as they looked over the 
top of the bundle ; she was content with herself 
and her bargain. In spite of a jacket that was 
many sizes too large for her, in spite of the 
tawdry beads round her neck, and the crushed 
flowers in her hat, there was something dignified 
in the aspect of the child who had learnt so early 
to appreciate the importance of work. 

“ How old are you, Hattie ?” 

“Most leven.” 

“And do you help your mother with the 
sewing !” 

Hattie assumed a still more important air. 

“T done ‘alf of it last time.” 

“You are very young to help to support your 
family,” said the visitor musingly. 

The district woman tore off a strip of calico 
with a shrieking noise. 

“Tom do all he can. He’s along of a green- 
groger since father died.” 

“Do you like sewing, Hattie ?” 

Hattie shifted her bundle. 

“Tt comes all along o’ the day’s work,” she said. 

Mrs. Bennet looked at Hattie’s face, old before 
its time, at the sharp grey eyes so unchildish in 
expression. She was not one of those persons 
who derive satisfaction from the knowledge that 
others are worse off than themselves. She 
thought of her own child nursed in luxury, and 
her heart was sore within her. 

“T should like to give you a holiday,” she said 
softly. “I will come and see your mother, and 
ask her about it.” 

The shriek of rending calico almost drowned 
Hattie’s answer. Margaret Bennet caught her 
last words. 

“ No ladies don’t come down our way.” 

“Then I will be the first.” 

“Mrs. Gillip, Parkins Terrace. Mrs. Iggings 
know where to find us.” 

The child, without further speech, turned and 
left the room, leaving the district woman to 
remonstrate respectfully with Mrs. Bennet as to 
the undesirability of favouring a child of whom 
she knew so little as Hattie Gillip. 

“IT should like to see her run about the common 
like other children, Mrs. Higgins. Don’t you 
think a holiday would do her good ?” 

Mrs. Higgins was not prepared to give an 
unqualified assent. A wise, kindly woman in her 
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way, she had much experience of the London 
poor ; she did not approve of the vagaries of lady 
visitors. They always wanted to be in extremes, 
and this one was brand new. 

That very afternoon Margaret Bennet climbed 
the stairs of a miserable house in Parkins Terrace, 
and, directed by a girl in a hat and feathers, 
whose arms were dripping with soapsuds, knocked 
humbly at the second floor for admittance. 

“Ts Mrs. Gillip at home?” 

“That ’s me. Come in.” 

There was a tiny fire in the grate; a woman 
with pretty fair hair sat listlessly before the 
table, which was strewn with work. In the 
figure opposite, stitching with might and main, 
Margaret recognised Hattie. Here, in this 
atmosphere of home, she seemed even older and 
more stunted than she had done in the morning. 
At the same moment Hattie started to her feet ; 
as she moved, Margaret saw that a baby girl was 
clinging to her knees. 

“ Mother, it’s the lady what I told you of.” 

Mrs. Gillip murmured a fretful apology. It was 
a poor place, but would not the lady sit down ? 

Hattie, with her little sister still dragging at her 
frock, fetched a chair and gave the fire a poke. 

“ Mother’s got the ’edache,” she announced. 

It was not often, broke in Mrs. Gillip, that she 
was anything but ailing: since she had been left a 
widow she had never known a day’s health, and 
slave as she did, from morning till night, she 
could not get along. 

“ Mother, the rent ain’t but two weeks behind.” 

“What o’ that? Why, the lady knows what it 
is to get bread for three children ; and my winter 
clothes put away, and not a chance of getting ’em 
out !” 

“Mother don't have no ’ealth,” said Hattie, 
with unconscious pathos. “She was brought up 
different, and ain’t used to work ’ard. She hada 
box of pills off of the doctor, and she don’t get no 
better.” 

“You have plenty of work, I am glad to see, 
Mrs. Gillip,” said Margaret. 

“Yes, if I’d the-’eart to do it. Hattie there, 
she sews a bit.” 

Hattie lifted her flannel shirt with a pleased 
smile; it was half-finished. As she waved it 
aloft with pardonable pride, the little girl beside 
her clapped her hands, and burst out laughing. 
“* Mine sissy!” she cried. 

Hattie’s little sister was fat and prosperous ; 
she inherited her mother’s good looks, and the 
pinch of poverty had not as yet set its mark on 
her pretty face. It seemed to Margaret Bennet 
(who had high-flown and odd ideas) that the 
shabby room grew cosier and the fire burnt 
brighter as Hattie bent over the child and patted 
her curls with a motherly touch. 
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At the end of a quarter of an hour all arrange- 
ments were made between Mrs. Gillip and her 
visitor. 

For the first time in Hattie’s short life a great 
change in her domestic circle was about to take 
place ; she listened in amazement to her mother’s 
cheerful assent to each of the lady’s suggestions. 


Yes, Hattie should come. Yes, she should be at 
Paddington Station with her bundle by three o’clock 
on Thursday, and she should have a new pair of 
boots, if it was ever so. And then Hattie saw gold 
in the lady’s hand, and she made up her mind. 
She must go into the country, and there would 
be one less to feed during her absence; that 
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would be clear gain. She would work at night 
to finish the shirts before Thursday ; part of the 
boot money should go towards coals. Mother 
and the little could not get into much 
trouble before she came back. 

* + * * * 

It was a raw cold afternoon, and Hattie Gillip 
stood expectant on the platform of a little country 
station, staring at the red-cheeked porter, at the 
brace of pheasants that he held, at an old man ip 
a smock-frock, at the station-master’s garden, 
where the name of the place was laid out in 
oyster-shells, and finally (with a pang of regret) at 
the fast retreating train. 
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Hattie’s fringe had suffered from the damp, her 
jacket was ornamented with large gilt buttons, and 
a bright red tlower stood upright in her hat. 

“Ts this the little girl for the Hall?” 

Hattie turned and faced a broad-faced woman, 
who had a brisk bustling manner, a bonnet tied 
under her chin, and a grey shawl, 

“T’m Hattie Gillip. Where’s Mrs. Bennet ?” 

“The mistress is in her drawing-room. My 
orders were to fetch Hattie Gillip from the London 
train ; so come along quick, child, and don’t keep 
the horsé waiting.” 

“What’s yer name ?” 

“Mrs. Stocker. I’m the lodge-keeper, and. you 
are to stay along of me; and I hope youl 
do yourself credit at the Hall, and be a good 
child.” 

Hattie sat huddled up in the front seat of the 
eart ; it was bitterly cold, and though she had a 
thick rug over her knees she shivered before the 
sharp wind. Up hill and down they went ; the 
road wended its way between high hedges ; they 
passed no foot passengers, and only one cart. 
A rolling mist completely shut out the distance, 
and the silence was only broken by the splash of 
water and the clatter of the horse’s hoofs. 

Arrived at last at the lodge, Mrs. Stocker led 
Hattie into a snug parlour, where the curtains 
were of snowy whiteness and the polished furni- 
ture reflected the rays of the blazing fire. 

“ Make yourself at home, child,” she said kindly, 
“and L’ll soon fetch the kettle for a cup.of tea.” 

When Mrs. Stocker returned with the tea-tray, 
the London visitor had not stirred from the window, 
She was looking out on to the park, where the 
tops of the trees were lost in the mist and a wind- 
ing carriage drive was swallowed up in the grow- 
ing dusk. A small drove of Seoteh cattle stood 
huddled together under a.clump of elms. A black 
rook sailed majestically down ‘to the lodge fence. 
it was all so quiet, so large, so cold, so strange ! 
Hattie had the greatest difficulty in keeping back 
her tears ; she gulped them down for very shame. 
What would Mrs. Stocker think of her ? 

“Tis a fine place,” observed Mrs. Stocker com- 
placently. 

“Oh my!” cried the visitor in her shrillest 
tones; “there ain't no shops and no nothink. 
Don’t you find it dreadful dull, Mrs. Stocker ?” 

- * * + * 

It so fell out that just at this time Margaret 
Bennet had a houseful of visitors, and conse- 
quently the glimpses which Hattie Gillip obtained 
of her hostess were few and far between. 

The lodge-keeper was conscientious and kindly, 
according to her lights. The little girl had good 
food, a comfortable room; her clothes were 
mended and her hair was brushed (an attention 
which Hattie bitterly resented) ; but all this was 
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done under protest. Mrs, Stocker secretly thanked, 


Providence that her ways. were not’ as this 
Londoner's. 

“T hope.that little Hattie is happy and good ?” 
inquired Mrs. Bennet, stopping one morning at 
the lodge. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. She does not give much 
trouble ; but she do not look as I should wish 
to see a young person you are interested in, 
maam. Her boots, in particular, [ should like to 
show you.” 

Margaret looked at the patched boots which 
Mrs. Stoeker produced from: a cupboard, and she 
refrained from saying that she had already paid 
for the child’s outfit. 

“These will not keep her feet dry. Get her a 
strong pair for country walking. And where is 
she, Mrs. Stocker ?” 

“She’s amusing herself. somewhere 
ma’am ; she’s out most of the morning.” 

So Margaret went away, all unconscious that 
Hattie, seized with a strange fit of shyness, was 
watching her from behind the wood-house door. 

Here the child, spent most. of her time ; here 
she had collected two little piles of sticks, and 
each stick represented a meal at the lodge; four 
meals a day, and when fifty-six meals were 
finished, she would be free to go home. 

How slow the smaller heap was in growing big ! 
How slowly the time went! The morning was 
not nearly over; Hattie had been down to the 
village ; the village children stared at her, and the 
window of the one little shop was not attractive. 
She longed for the sight of a costermonger’s truck 
or a bloater shop, a funeral, a fire-engine, or an 
accident of some kind or other. 

She contrasted the dingy room at home with 
Mrs. Stocker’s exquisitely neat parlour, very much 
to the disadvantage of the latter. 

The thought that her mother might (during 
her absence) neglect or even “sell up” the little 
home haunted her. Once before, in a fit of 
depression, mother had declared that she would 
go into the “house.” Did Tom get his breakfast 
before he went out? Was the baby sister properly 
looked after ? 

The following morning Mrs. Stocker presented 
Hattie with a stout pair of country-made boots. 

“Take those things off your feet, and don’t let 
me see them again; do you hear, Hattie? The 
mistress has given you these, and I hope that you 
are properly grateful.” 

Hattie stood motionless, with an angry patch of 
red on her face. 

“ Mrs. Bennet give ’em to me. 
others.” 

“ My mistress paid for them rubbishing things, 
did she? She’s been imposed upon finely! 
They are not good for anything but the dust-heap, 


about, 


I don't want no 
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and that’s where they will go before the day’s 
out. Take the new ones at once!” 

Mrs. Stocker left the room in high dudgeon. 
Mrs. Bennet was too generous by half to this 
ungrateful little chit. 

The chit, who certainly had her feelings as well 
as better-bred people, retired promptly to the 
wood-shed. The two heaps of sticks were on the 
ground ; in a fit of rage she kicked them both 
over. She would not play at that childish game 
any more. She would not waste her time at the 
lodge when there was plenty todo at home. Mrs. 
3ennet had never told her that the country would 
be like this. The silence suddenly became un- 
endurable. 

“T can’t abear it no Jonger,” she thought. 

Mrs. Stocker’s hint of ingratitude was in the 
child’s mind as she laid her plans. By-and-by 
she stole away to her own little room and packed 
her bundle; then she kad a parcel to deliver at 
the great house. She ran quickly through the 
park (trembling at the sight of the long-horned 
cattle), and crept up to the back door. 

Presently a page-boy came out; to him Hattie 
explained that she wished to speak to Mrs. Bennet. 

“The lunch bell’s just going to ring. Can't 
you wait a bit ?” 

So Hattie waited, hiding behind a yew hedge, 
until at last she saw the boy again. This time 
he had put on a tall hat, a long coat, and a 
consequential air. 

“The carriage is coming round 
You can’t speak to the mistress.” 

“Allright. Give her this ’ere parcel when she 
come back.” 

She thrust the parcel into the boy’s hands and 
ran away. She had not been able to make her 
explanations, but at least she had tried her 
hardest to do so. People in the country were 
such a long way off: this, like the silence, and 
the freshness, and the absence of any excitement, 
was exceedingly unnatural. 

There was no need to go into the lodge again ; 
she had put her bundle in the wood-shed, and her 
return ticket was safe in her jacket pocket. 
Making a long circuit, in order to avoid Mrs. 
Stocker’s parlour window, Hattie turned into the 
road which led to the station. 

The runaway slipped in through a side gate, 
and found herself on the platform. A train was 
waiting, and a sleepy porter was standing there, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“London !” gasped Hattie breathlessly. 

“Look sharp! Got your ticket?” 

The door was thrown open, Hattie was helped 
into the carriage, and the train steamed out of 
the station. 

Tired out, she sank back into « corner, and 
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watched the fields and trees as they flew past. 
The country was very pretty—when you looked 
at it from the train. The short day soon faded. 
Hattie did not care ; her only fear was that she 
should fall asleep and be taken too far. 

London at last! She made her way through 
the bustling crowd, underneath the noses of the 
cab-horses, out into the street, where a yellow fog 
was hanging over the houses and blurring the 
lights. She asked her way of a woman at an 
orange stall, and then, sore-footed but happy, she 
turned her face hemewards. 

When she finally arrived at the turning which 
led to Parkins Terrace, an organ hard by was 
playing “Take me back to London as quickly as 
you can,” and the black-eyed organ-grinder could 
hardly have selected a more appropriate air. The 
fog had turned to fine rain, and the stones in the 
court were wet and slippery. The house door 
stood wide open. Hattie stumbled up-stairs, and 
burst 1ato the second-floor room. The paraffin 
lamp was smoking on the table ; with one glance 
the new-comer perceived that baby’s hair was un- 
combed, that the grate had not been cleaned, that 
part of the wall-paper was hanging loose. Tom 
was sitting in a corner laboriously sewing buttons 
on his coat. There were no signs of supper about : 
never mind, she had some pennies in her pocket. 

Tom dropped his coat ; baby uttered a shriek 
of welcome. From the bedside, where she was 
folding a heap of coarse calico, Mrs. Gillip lifted a 
pale face. 

“ Mother ! it’s me!” 

“Well, I never! If I ain’t real glad of it, 
Hattie!” 

Mrs. Gillip pushed back her tangled hair and 
rubbed her tired eyes. 

Hattie ran across the room. 

“There ain't so much as a organ in the coun- 
try, nor yet a bloater! I couldn’t stay away 
no longer ”—there was a break in the shrill voice 
—“so I’ve come ’ome, mother !” 

# * * * * 

When Margaret Bennet opened the runaway’s 
parcel, she found a pair of stout country boots 
and Hattie’s “explanation,” written on a tom 
scrap of paper :— 

“Mrs. BENNET,— Hattie Gillip hav kep them 
boots what you give me and mother got em off of 
a man in the lane. The money what was left ave 
helped along of coals. There tenpence arf a 
hundred. I remain Your truly, Harrie. Pleas 
Mrs. Bennet the country dont shuit me.” 


Mrs. Higgins at the mission house and Mrs. 
Stocker at the lodge still maintain that Hattie 
behaved with the basest ingratitude in running 
away. Margaret Bennet knows better. 
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One Family. 


Music by Exsenezern Provt, Mus.D. 


Words by Miss H. Warrremore, 1836. 
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3. Yes: 




















But those who yet remain below 


Are one with those 


above : 


In that bright world are mansions fair, 


And all will soon be gathered there. 


they are one—though some, we know, 
Have reached the home of love; 

















TO OUR 
E are happy 
and thankful 
that 
move- 


to say 
this 

ment, 
augurated in 
our February 


in- 


number, is already bringing 
forth fruit. Large 
numbers of our membership 
forms have already been ap- 
plied for, and a good propor- 
tion of them have been filled 
up and returned. We shall 
hope to publish in an early 
issue our first List of Honour, 
which consists of the names 


gC vod 


of those who have obtained 
ten or more members. 
In connection with this 
League the Editor has drawn up in the form of a 
Lecture, illustrated with a large number of beauti- 
fully executed lantern slides, an account of the 
philanthropic work of our readers during the last 
thirty-five years, which includes efforts made by 
them in relieving sufferers during the great cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and the terrible rice famine in 
India, the succour of the shipwrecked by means of 
the four QuIVER lifeboats, the rescue of the child- 
victims of want, cruelty, and crime, the recognition 
of heroism in the saving of life on land and sea, 
and the many other labours of love and works of 
usefulness which they have, during more than a 
generation of human life, successfully started and 
maintained. 

With a view to making this Lecture the means 
of furthering the our 
League, the proprietors of this magazine have 
enabled the Editor tu offer the Lecture, free of all 
cost, to a certain number of churches and institu- 
tions, for the benefit and instruction of their con- 
gregations. The response to this invitation has 
been almost overwhelming, and as many as four 
Lecturers have, during the past month or six weeks, 
been more or less employed in delivering our 
Lecture in London and the provinces, with great 


great objects of new 





READERS. 


acceptance. We have allowed the local authorities 
in each case to charge a small admission fee at their 
own option, for the benetit of any religious or 
charitable object connected with their own chureh, 
district, or institution, and in most cases this per- 
mission has been used with very satisfactory results. 

Lectures have already been given or arranged 
for in connection with nearly fifty churches or in- 
stitutions, amongst which may be mentioned the 
following:—The Parish Churches of Hampstead, 
Shoreditch, Wapping ; St. Andrew’s, Battersea ; St. 
Augustine’s, Highbury (of which our contributor 
Canon McCormick is Vicar); Christ Church, Green- 
wich ; Brighton Y.M.C.A. ; Rugby Congregational 
Church; Chislehurst; Harrow; Stanmore; Dulwich; 
and lastly at Canterbury, at the kind invitation of 
the Dean, for the benefit of the poor of the city. 

In answer to several applications already before 
us, We propose arranging for the delivery of this 
Lecture and entertainment free of cost during the 
next autumn and winter, and we shall be very 
pleased to hear from any who may desire to 
have the Lecture for the benefit of their people, 
with or without admission money or collections 
for local objects. We shall be glad if our Lecture, 
by being the means of raising funds where needed, 
can thus be utilised to promote one of the main 
objects of the League. 

We would especially ask ministers and other 
leaders of Christian movements to observe that 
those who sign our membership forms are neither 
asked for nor are liable to any subscription to 
the League or its organisation, which is entirely 
borne at headquarters ; but that in joining all 
members are encouraged to give their support in 
the first instance to the claims of their own church 
or locality, and after that to respond by their sym- 
pathy and prayers to the call of any great national 
calamity. 

On page 511 will be found full particulars of the 
object of the League, and in our advertisement 
pages at the end of this part is a copy of the 
membership form. Any number of these member- 
ship forms will be gladly sent upon application to 
the “ Editor of-THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.” THE EpIror. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
“THE QUIVER.” 

Y the liberality of the proprietors of THE 
B QUIVER we are enabled to give our readers 
an opportunity of acquiring, upon specially 
favourable terms, a copy of Dean Farrar’s famous 
“ Life of Christ,” which is recognised as a standard 
work among all sections of the Christian Church. 
The terms of this offer are set forth in the ad- 
vertisement upon the Jirst page of the cover of this 
number ; and, as it will only remain in force for 
a limited pe riod, prompt compliance with the con- 
ditions of the offer is desirable. 

It is unnecessary here to commend the Dean’s 
well-known work to our readers. We make this 
offer in the hope that many of them, to whom the 
hook has been inaccessible, except th rough libraries, 
will now be able to secure a copy for themselves, and 
have its invaluable aid always available. 


BEWARE! 

“When Satan cannot go himself, he sends wine.” 
We often see the truth of these words illustrated by 
people who could not in the least be called drunken. 
Wine, however, had loosened their tongues, and they 
talked foolishly or maliciously. Their habit at 
home was to take no wine, but they went toa party 
where champagne was flowing freely, and very little 
took considerable effect. Wine is always dangerous, 
for the amount that will take effect in one way one day 
will not another. So much depends upon a man’s 
physical condition, upon the quality of the wine, 
upon the excitement that may be going on at the 
time. Even young ladies after supper are not as 
judicious in their words as before it, if they take 
wine. Truly wine is a mocker, for long before it 
makes us drunk it makes us foolish ! 


THE TRAVELLERS. 

In a solitary land two travellers met. “ Whence 
con you?” said the first.—‘* From the great water 
of the north.”—“ And I from the great water of the 
south."—“ Is it far distant ? for I would fain bathe 
in its deep pools, and drink from its limpid streams. 
I am weary of the scanty fountains I meet.”—* I 
have heard,” replied the other, “that travellers tell 
strange tales, and I believe it. Thou mayest indeed 
bathe in the great waters if thou observest the ebb 
and flow ; but none ean drink of them. Without 
the fountains that thou scornest mankind wouid 
perish."—“ Thou sayest truly,” said the first, “that 
travellers tell strange tales. I know well that 
mankind may freely drink of the great waters ; but 
What, I pray, meanest thou by the ebb and flow ?” 
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“Thou jestest with me,” returned the other. “It 
is well known that twice every day the water leaveth 
the shore, and twice it returneth.”—‘ Thy speech ill 
becometh thy years,” said the first. “Forty years 
have I dwelt beside the great waters, and never yet 
have I known them to leave the shore.” But as 
each looked angrily upon the other a third traveller 
drew near, whom they asked to judge their quarrel. 
“Both,” said he, “are right, and both are wrong, 
for the water of the north is fresh and ebbeth not, 
while the water of the south is salt and ebbeth 
twice daily. But men often dispute because each 
sees only one side of the truth.” 


NEW BOOKS. ' 

Yet another collection of twelve of Mr. ©. H. 
Spurgeon’s sermons into a useful booklet is before 
us under the title of “Twelve Popular Sermons,” 
published by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who 
deserve commendation for this effort to bring the 
late pastor’s works into more general circulation.— 
Mr. Henry Frowde sends us a beautiful copy of the 
Oxford “ Thumb” Prayer-Book, which is printed 
on the Oxford India paper and, although the tiny 
volume is only about three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, it comprises 1,558 pages, and gives a 
complete Prayer-Book combined with the collection 
of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” This dainty 
work should make an acceptable present.—Messrs. 
Cassell have just published an exceptionally powerful 
story by Miss A. E. Wickham, entitled “ Loveday.” 
The scene of the story is the wild Cornish coast, 
and the time is that of wrecking and smuggling. 
‘There is incident enough in the tale to satisfy any 
healthy taste, and its fresh, vivid writing should 
make many friends for the book.—Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott send us a volume of “ Recollections of 
Reginald Radcliffe,” by the widow of the famous 
evangelist, many of whose hearers will surely be 
glad to find these memorials of an earnest worker 
and speaker. — From the office of the Church 
Monthly comes a little collection of Mr. Frederick 
Sherlock's “‘ Temperance Readings,” which hardly 
need commendation to labourers in the total 
abstinence ecause.—We have also to acknowledge 
a volume of poems by Mr. Edward Hardingham 
under the title of “ The Romance of Rahere ” (Elliot 
Stock) ; “The Fallacy of Sacramental Confession ” 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.), a series of discourses 
by the Rev. C. Neil ; “ Breakers Ahead ! ” (Elliot 
Stock), a gathering of warning voices for the benefit 
of young Christians, by the Rev. Arthur Lewis ; and 
“Stray Thoughts for Invalids,” by Miss Lucy H. M. 
Soulsby, and “Conversations Between Youth and 
Age,” by C. M. Sewell, both of which are issued by 
Messrs. Longmans. 
















A SPRING MORNING. 


PUTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT. 

The writer of this had a recent letter from a man 
in a high and responsible position. After enumerat- 
ing some of the trials and difficulties in his work, he 
added, “ But Ido my best and look pleasant—a habit 
I may at least hope to acquire.” This habit of look- 
ing pleasant is most valuable. We are so constituted 
that outward looks and inward feelings act and re- 
act upon each other. Smile and look pleasant, and 
cheerful good-humoured thoughts will come into your 
mind as surely as bright thoughts blossom into a 
smile. And what an encouragement it is to others 
to look at them pleasantly ! 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED 
Few of us appreciate as we ought the gift of sleep 
until we begin to suffer from insomnia, Then, too, 


SLEEP.” 
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we feel that the irritability of 
those who cannot sleep ought to 
be judged of very leniently, To 
those who take their eight or 
nine hours’ sleep every night as 
a matter of course, and do not 
thank God for the rich banquet 
on opening their eyes, we com- 
mend the pathetic account whieh 
Professor Tyndall gave of Car. 
lyle’s rapture after unexpectedly 
“Never before did | 
see Carlyle’s countenance glow 


sleeping. 
With such happiness. It was 
I have often thought 
of it since. He 
with 


seraphie. 
looked at me 
boundless blessedness in 
his eyes and voice: ‘My dear 
friend, I am a totally new man; 
I have slept nine hours without 


? 


once waking.’ 


ONLY ONE WAY. 

We once heard a lady say : 
* There is only one way of getting 
any comfort out of servants. You 
must make them like you, and 
then they will try to please you,” 
This is done by endeavouring to 
understand and sympathise with 
them, and not by merely weak 
Indeed, they never 
We are all 
servants and act very much in the 
do not love 


good-nature. 
do like weakness. 
If we 


same way. 


God, we do not try to please 
Him ; 
we appreciate His wise firmness, 
and trust that things which 
appear hard to bear now will be 
have been 





but when we do love Him 





seen afterwards to 
‘ vyqe 


blessings in disguise. 


“WHEN SPRING THE FLOWERS.” 

Who does not love Spring, when the flowers appear 
on the earth? Most joys pall, but not that of looking 
at the first buds and flowers. It recalls the time 
when we ourselves were putting forth the buds of 
hope and promise. The flowers of our Spring may 
not have turned into the fruit of righteousness, but 
God has pardoned us for not doing better. 


UNLOCKS 


A REMEDY. 

La Fontaine found his heavy, coarse appearance # 
serious disadvantage. He once said : “ I do wish I 
looked like a gentleman.” The way, not merely to 
look like, but to be,a gentleman is to speak gentle 
words and do gentle deeds—in fact, to become @ 
follower of Jesus Christ, who has been called “The 
First True Gentleman that ever breathed.” 
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THE ONLY SPECTATORS. 

In these days when Christian work is tabulated 
and put in the form of sensational statistics, there is 
a temptation to neglect efforts that will not make a 
fine show. And yet the best work is frequently not 
seen at all, much less done to be seen. It is like 
the Christian race, of which “God only and the 


angels are spectators.” 


COURAGEOUS PIETY. 

A great teacher who has lately left us thus wrote 
after the death of his son: “ And so this loss comes 
to me just after my forty-fifth birthday, with so 
much other ‘suffering in the flesh ’—the departure 
of youth, cares of many kinds, an almost painful 
anxiety about public affairs—to remind me that the 
time past of our lives may suffice us! Words which 
have haunted me for the last year or two ; and that 
we “should no longer live the rest of our time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God.” 


“A LUCKIE FELOWE.” 

We are amused when we read some of the quaint 
words that are in old versions of the Bible. The 
meanings of the words have altered, and our surprise 
comes from their being used in a sense to which we 
are not accustomed, With one of these words we 
were particularly struck when last we looked into the 
translation of William Tyndale, which was published 
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THE PAGE FROM TYNDALE'S BIBLE. 


in 1549. In our present Bibles we read in Genesis 
xxxix. 2, “ And the Lord was with Joseph, and he 
Tyndale’s version is, “ And 
the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a Juckie 
felowe.” Certainly those are lucky, in the best sense 
of the word, who live near God and feel that He is 
hear them. 


Was a prosperous man.” 
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BROKEN IDEALS. 

In his youth the great Duke of Marlborough was 
remarkably handsome, and when a short time before 
his death he looked at a portrait of himself he could 
not help exclaiming: “That was a man.” So it is 
in reference to the youthful ideals of many of us. 
The freshness and enthusiasm with which we began 
work for Christ is gone, and if we continue to work 
it is more or less like machines. Speaking of a 
Christian worker who had become irritable and 
morose, a lady remarked lately in our hearing : 
“ Ah, he has fallen below his ideal in reference both 
to personal piety and service, and that makes him 
unhappy.” A great number of us who are passed 
our first youth have these broken ideals, and what 
we ought to do with them is to obey Christ’s com- 
mand: “Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost,” or lest everything be lost. 


‘THE QUIVER” 
LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 
OBJECT : 
TO BAND TOGETHER CHRISTIANS OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD 

FOR THE WELFARE OF SUFFERING HUMANITY. 

This movement has been organised for the purpose 
of combining into one great force the Readers of THE 
QUIVER and their friends in helpful sympathy with 
the afflicted and distressed, whether men, women, or 
children, all over the world, as well as immediately 
around us. Members of the League will not as such 
be pledged to any definite work or help, but will be 
understood to be in hearty sympathy with the objects 
of the League, and to be ready to do all in thei 
power to help the works of love and merey going on 
in their midst, and also as far as may be to respond 
to calls upon their sympathy and prayers on behalf 
of the victims of any sudden and overwhelming 
calamity. 

1. All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends 
are invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign 
the accompanying Declaration,* and forward it 
to the Editor of THE QuivER, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least ten other Members shall be 
placed in a List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed 
as a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least One Hundred Members within 
six months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as 
a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable 
Presentation Volume. 

* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should be 
cut out, signed, and posted as above directed. ED 
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from 
25th, 1896, up to and including March 2nd, 1896. 


List of received Pern 


contributions 


Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :— 
For “* The Pgs al Waifs Fund: E. E. Weeks, Ashford, 


Is. 6d.; R. S., Harringay Park, ds.; J. J. E., Govan (99th 
dountion’, 5s.; G. Harris, Paris, £i: A Glasgow Mother 
(70th donation), ls.; M. H. B, £2; Mrs. Payne, Canada, 2s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : H. J. C., Dorset, 23. 6d. ; 
M. E. N., 4s. 6d. ; X. Y.,'103 ; tw ag 4 10s. ; and — 
ing amounts sent direct : M.E.B , 10s. ; E. J. D., 

For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: E ‘S. . 
Dorset, 2s. 6d. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 
Sympathy, 2s. 6a. 

For “* The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: 
*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


M. S. H., 53. 
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The Editor will be pleased to forward additional copies 
of the Collecting Forms, if required. All applications 
should be addressed to The Editor of THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 
sinners are set forth 
“The Lost Piece 
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61. What three classes of 
the parables of “The Lost Sheep,” 
and “ The Prodigal Son 

62. From what words do we learn that a life of sin 
is a species of madness? 

63. In what way was the prodigal’s restoration to 


of Money.” 


his position as a son made known? 

64. What act of the father towards the prodigal 
seems to have specially angered the elder son ? 

65. What does the killing of the fatted calf typify? 

66. In what two words may the faults of the rich 
man in the parable of Dives and Lazarus be summed 

67. Why was the rich man so anxious to send 
Lazarus to warn his five brethren ? 

68. Quote some words of our Lord which show that 
our service to God must be real and sincere. 

69. Why did our Lord command the ten lepers to 
show themselves to the priest? 


70. Quote some words which declare God's con- 
demnation of those who lead astray the young. 
71. What lesson does our Lord teach us in the 
parable of the “ Importunate Widow”? 
What do we learn from the parable of the 
* Pharisee and Publican ” ? 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 432. 


49, In St. 
words * 


Matthew's Gospel there are added the 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power and 
the glory for ever,” which words are termed * The 
Doxology.” (St. Luke xi. 2—5; St. Matt. vi. 9—14.) 

50. The necessity of perseverance in prayer. (St 
Luke xi. 5—10,) 

51, “If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your 





heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him?” (St. Luke xi. 13.) 

52. To the custom of about with a 
girdle and with torches in their hands, waiting the 
return of the bridegroom with his bride, and illustrates 
thereby the need of thus being prepared for the second 
coming of Christ. (St. Luke xii. 35, 36.) 

For serious offences forty stripes were given; 
but, as it was not allowed to exceed this number, one 
Thus St. Paul says : “ Five 


(St. Luke 


servants, girt 


less was ofttimes given. 
times received I forty stripes save one.” 
xii. 47; Deut. xxv. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 24.) 

54. Among the Jews the night was originally 
divided into three watches, thus we have no mention 
of a fourth watch in the Old Testament ; but when 
the Roman power was supreme the day was fixed as 
twelve hours and the night divided. into four watches. 
(St. Luke xii. 38 ; John xi. 9; St. Matt. xiv. 25.) 

55. A custom prevalent in ancient times, and even 
in our own country, for the bridegroom to wait upon 
his y guests at the wedding supper. (St. Luke xii. 37.) 

. Not so much to the lives of the teachers as to 
the effect of their teaching upon others, (St. Matt. 
vii. 16.) 

57. Herodias, the grand-daughter 
Great. (St. Matt. xiv. 6—11.) 

58. St. Peter and St. John; and of the women, St. 
Mary Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Herod's steward, 
Mary the mother of and Salome. (St. Luke 
xxiv. 10; St. John xx. 2, 3.) 

59. The linen clothes in which the body of Jesus 
was wrapped by Joseph of Arimathwa were found in 
(St. Luke xxiv. 12; 


of Herod the 


James, 


the tomb, lain by themselves. 
St. Mark xv. 46.) 

60. “Go ye out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” 
(St. Luke xiv. 23.) 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. 


UR Lord drew to His side 
men of very different char- 
acters. He had work for 
all dispositions, and He 
did not, therefore, choose 
men of one type only. 

The ready aptitude to 
choose fit instruments for 
work and enterprise is a 

gift possessed by a certain class of great men. 

David possessed it. He was great in personal 

prowess, in physical vigour, and on the field of 

war; but he was great also in the wisdom of 
his choice. He knew the kind of men who were 
fit to surround the throne and to build up the 
kingdom. He could choose, but he could also in- 
spire devotion in the men he chose. He attached 
to himself men skilled in war and sagacious in 
vouncil—Joab and Benaiah, Abner and Asahel, 

Hushai and Ahithophel. 

Napoleon Bonaparte possessed a like gift. He 
surrounded himself with men of military capacity 
and strategic skill. He was great in knowing how 
to choose men fitted to his purpose. But David 
and Napoleon chose men for their power, capacity, 
and readiness to serve. Our Lord selected men of 
various dispositions. 

And there was a reason for this. His Gospel 
was to be preached in all the world. It was a 
message which met the broad needs of universal 
humanity ; but it was to be conveyed to men of 
great varieties of temperament and disposition. 
It needed, therefore, various instruments through 
which to be communicated. All men do not 
influence all men alike. The influence of each 
individual man is limited probably to those with 
whom he has some special aftinity. When God’s 
Word goes forth, it prospers in the thing whereto 
God sends it. When God’s gifts work through 
men, they work effectually only in those towards 
whom those gifts especially appeal. The doctor is 
In some cases he 
once to the secret of the disease. 





hot successful with every man. 
penetrates at 
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join our voices with his. 
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In other cases his diagnosis is at fault. His power 
of insight seems to desert him. He has no gift of 
healing for these men. They must go elsewhere ; 
some other doctor may deal successfully with these, 
but not he. God's gift in his hands prospers, but 
within the limits whereto God pleases. 

In the same way men are responsive to different 
modes of truth-teaching. A true message in one 
man’s lips leaves me cold and impassive. An- 
other man’s utterance rouses me to enthusiasm. 
It is the same truth, it is the same Gospel ; but 
it does not come with force to me from one man, 
while from another man’s lips it stirs my whole 
3oth these men may be true men, bringing 
but their success is not with 
They have diverse gifts ; 
they have diverse keynotes. When one begins 
his song, we cannot join, but others can. The 
other man sings; his note suits our range; we 
For men are different 
and are differently stirred. Martial music with 
its stately tread causes some men to start to 
their feet and march to battle. Solemn strains 
that seem to explore the depths of the soul, or 
to mount with rapture Heavenwards, fall on the 
ears of others, and subdue them to reverie or 
raise them in aspiration. Some are moved by 
the chorus which thunders like the incoming 
waves. Others are touched more by the lonely 
voice which pleads plaintively for the submission 
of the heart. And Christ, who knew the varying 
tones of the great instrument of the human heart, 
touched with His wondrous touch all notes ; and 
when He would leave the world He chose men 
who, like different pipes in one mighty organ, 
would pour forth God’s music in varying strains 
among lien. 

He knew that character counts for much in 
work. He sought men of fitness and devotion, 
but He sought men of varying character. He 
chose them for their quality ; and He gave some 
of them surnames to express this special quality. 
James and John, for instance, were men of ardent 


soul. 
a true message, 
the same class of men. 
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Their flaming zeal was a quality 
He surnamed them Boanerges 
—Sons of Thunder. We have an example of their 
quality in its rude and unchastened state. When 
the Samaritan villagers refused to receive Jesus 
Christ because His face was set towards Jerusalem, 
James and John were advocates of strong measures. 
They thought it intolerable that any should refuse 
their Lord and Master. They were for calling 
down fire from Heaven upon the reeusants. This 
was before they understood the spirit of their 
Master. But this spirit of warm attachment, ot 
loyal indignation which desired prompt action, 
showed force and quality which, when trained, 
disciplined and educated, might be of real service 


temperament. 
tit for great service. 


among men. 

Simon Peter displayed in an equally marked 
way his special disposition. When Our Lord 
looked upon him, He read his character ; He saw 
that he possessed that capacity for fidelity and 


strong enthusiasm out of which useful service 
comes. This man was no reed shaken with the 
wind. He was no timid and vacillating ereature, 


who was full of hesitations and possessed of an 
imagination to conjure up a thousand fears. His 
was a character strong, firm, and unflinching. And 
so Christ named him after his characteristics—a 
He was a man of grit. He was like one 
he was named Peter—a 
stone—Peter the rock-like. And these three men 
took leading positions among the Apostles. They 
were possessed of that power of public energy 
which brings men to the front. 

But Christ needed other instruments. 
who is great with the masses is not always a man 
capable of dealing with men individually. Simon 
Peter knows no fear when multitudes are before 
him. 
servant. 
instances of men who are lion-like before crowds 
and timid before individuals. It was therefore 
reasonable and fit that there should be among 
the Apostles men of another temperament. St. 
Andrew shows qualities different from the Sons of 
Thunder or Simon Peter. He is a man of quiet 
observation ; he does not eagerly or readily put 
himself to the front. He watches and is silent, 
and at times of emergency he brings out some 
suggestion which shows that he has been thought- 
ful as well as observant. We have an illustration 
of his habit at the time of the feeding of the tive 
thousand. The question how to supply the people 
with food was discussed. It is Andrew who sug- 
gests that though they have not enough yet they 


stone, 
hewn from a rock; so 


The man 


He falters and prevaricates before the maid 
This is one of the curious but frequent 


have a little. “There is a lad here,” he said, 
“which hath five barley loaves and two small 
fishes ; but what are they amongsomany?” The 


supply was, in his view, totally inadequate ; and 
yet Our Lord justifies St. Andrew's suggestion so 


QUIVER. 











far that He makes use of the existing supply. 
However small men’s resources may be, they are 
not to be ignored. The excuse that we should do 
nothing because we cannot do enough should have 
no place in the Kingdom of Christ. St. Andrew 
did not see the whole way, but he saw how one 
step on the road might be taken. 

He was a man who might be appealed to in 
perplexity. He was not, perhaps, often heard, 
but he was one who in silent fashion won con- 
tidence. When the Greeks desired to see Jesus 
(John xii, 20-22) and applied to Philip, Philip 
turned to Andrew, and Andrew and Philip told 
It is a small matter, but it shows Philip 
resorting to Andrew as to one who was sure to 
prove fit and helpful. 

The art of winning confidence is often the 
heritage of simple and quiet men, who speak little 
and think much and use no art save that of 
kindly thoughtfulness. St. Andrew, in a public 
sense, attained not unto the first three—-Peter and 
James and John—but he held next to them a 
place which seems to have been naturally accorded 
to him as to a man who, without conspicuous 
actions, had unostentatiously proved his worth 
and usefulness. He is named fourth (Mark iii. 18; 
Acts 1. 13) and sometimes second (Matthew x. 2; 
Luke vi. 14) in the lists of the Apostles. 

He is not intellectually inert.. He 
an inquiring mind. When Our Lerd had been 
speaking of the last days of Jerusalem and fore- 
telling its final overthrow, Andrew associates him- 
self with Peter, James, and John, who seek to know 
more and ask (Mark xiii. 4), “ When shall these 
things be? And what shall be the sign when 
these things are all about to be accomplished!” 
A man thus alert in mind, self-repressing and 
quiet usually, but ready in emergencies, could not 
fail to win regard and contidence. He would be 
the kind of man to be trusted and consulted. He 
is the man who wins the opportunity of private 
He is not the man for the crowd, but 
for the council-room. He is not a man for masses, 
but for individuals. Individuals feel his power. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
first recorded action of St. Andrew illustrates this 
kind of influence. He has been drawn under the 
spell of Christ’s power. He has spent a night under 
the same roof. His faith finds a resting-place. The 
glow of attachment is in his heart. His natural 
disposition leads him to go first to his home. “ He 
first tindeth his own brother Simon ” (John i. 41). 
He is the man of quiet home influence. He 
brings to Christ this strong, rock-like man, who is 
to take so prominent a place in the establishment 
of Christianity. 

The lesson of St. Andrew is not far to seek. 
Christ calls men of all classes and temperaments 
into His service. He employs the men of quiet 
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influence. 
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influence as well as the men of 


There is a work done by the men who can enthral 


pul lic ywer, 


thousands with their eloquence, who can direct 
the destinies of nations and societies, who can 
appeal to and influence the wide audience which 
lies open to those who wield the pen of the ready 
writer. But such men belong to a limited class. 
There remains, however, work to be done without 
which preacher, statesman, and writer may labour 
What is the use of having the ear of the 
masses if we have not the hearts in the homes 
Popular enthusiasm may be awakened 

substantial 
character of the people is influenced by the quiet 
conduct and personal attractiveness of thousands 
of unknown men and women who are the salt of 
the earth. Their influence gives the flavour to 
life. They may not be like lights shining con- 
spicuously before their fellows, but they make 
the daily bread of life wholesome and palatable. 
They may not have the five talents, but they 
knuw how to turn their smaller gifts to good 
account, often more wisely and more unselfishly 
than the men of more public gifts. They are not 
is the winged messengers who fly swiftly to do 
God's bidding. They seem to stand and wait, but 
they also serve, for as they Wait the small oppor 


in vain. 


of men 
by legislators and orators, but the 


tunities for good, unnoticed by more ardent and 
less observant spirits, arise and are turned to 


vecount. More widely than seemed possible 
does their influence extend. They send their 
quiet power through many hearts. It spreads 


beyond their ken. It is of small moment to us 
where St. Andrew preached the Gospel afterwards 
—in Thrace or Scythia, or in Asia Minor or Achaia 
—but it is an expressive testimony to his influence 


‘SPRING UP, 


> 


“Then sang Israel this song, Spring 


“ GO PRING up, O Well! Spring up, O Well!” 


So sang the hosts of Israel, 
~ Journeying in their sore distress 
Through the arid wilderness, 

When the prophet of the Lord 

Led the wanderers by His word : 
“Gather My people unto Beer, 


And I will give them water there. 


“Spring up, O Well! Spring up, O Weill!” 
So sang the hosts of Israel, 
While dee ply down into the soil 
Prinees and nobles delved with toil, 
Till upwards with refreshing sound 
Gushed water, bubbling, from the ground, 
And, vathering there, the thirsting throng 


Drank of the well and sang this song 
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that he should give his name to one, and that not 
the least Seotch University towns. 
The legend tells how the bones of the Apostle 
came borne in a sailless and oarless vessel across 
the sea, preserved through storm and wave, from 
Achaia, till they found a resting-place upon the 
coast of Scotland. The story is a fit expression 
of the mysterious and far-reaching diffusion of 
the influence exercised by the men who do not 
strive nor cry nor cause their voice to be heard 
in the streets. Their course is not marked by 
victorious argument, startling oration, large and 
enthusiastic crowds ; they pass forward by silent 
ways which give no echoes back. Their paths are 
in the sea, and the silent tides bear their influence 
onward to places out of the reach of other men. 

Here lies the encouragement to those who can 
ouly do obscure work. It is possible to be trust- 
worthy. It is possible to bear such a character 
and disposition among men that their regard, 
confidence, and affection may follow. Not all can 
be, as Peter or James or John, in the forefront 
of the fray, wielding wide and easily recognised 
influence ; but all can so do their duty where God 
has placed them as to command regard and trust. 
All can be such that friendship and brotherhood 
are no mere names, but real Londs of attachment 
and confidence. All can so live that their inter- 
course may tend to higher thoughts and diffuse 
Our influence may not 
be great, but we may lead men into those better 
influences which win them from false images of 
good and establish them in the love of whatso 
e seemly and just, pure, lovely, and 
We may not win men’s applause, but 
we may, like St. Andrew, bring men to Christ. 


famous of 


more worthy aspirations. 


ever things a 


gracious. 


O WELL!” 


up, O Well! ”—NUMBERS xxi. 17. 


“Spring up, O Well! Spring up, O Well! 
0 Saviour Christ, whose quickening spell 
Is “living water” that still springs 
Within sin’s wilderness, and brings 
Eternal life to save and bless 
Sinners that thirst for righteousness ; 

The living water He will give 
To all who ask, that they may live. 


“Spring up, O Well! Spring up, O Well!” 
© fount of living water, swell 
Within our thirsting souls, and pou 
Thy holy stream our spirits o’er ; 
Refresh our fainting life ; impart 
Thy saving influence to our heart, 
That we who drink new life may gain 
And, drinking, never thirst again. 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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BY E. 8. CURRY, AUTHOR OF “ MISS GAYLE OF LESCOUGH,” “ BELINDA’S BABY,” “ PEGGY’S PERVERSITY,” Eto, 


CHAFTER L 
IS THIS HOME ? 


/ # HE train sped, straight 
as an arrow, across 
the wide straight 
flats. ‘Two. girls, 
eagerly watching 
the swift passing of 
the farmsteads and 
fields from a car- 
riage window, ex- 
changed delighted 
glances of half-re- 
cognition and _ half- 
puzzled expectancy 
as each little station 


was gained. ‘The 
March wind, blow- 
ing keenly across 


the fen from the sea, as only the wind in March 
can blow over this wide land, lifted its swirls of 
dust along the straight white roads, and pierced 
each chink of the carriage; but the two looking 
out were too full of emotion to feel the cold. 

“Betty! Speak, can’t you?” presently said the 
elder of the two, the blood slowly returning to 
the nose she had been flattening against the 
window. “This is home! We are going home! 
Think ! at last we’re going to be like other girls 
—not exiles any longer! We’re going home to 
our own father and our own pretty mother! Oh! 
how pretty she is! I can see her now.” 

As she spoke Joan fastened her eyes, in ab- 
stracted reminiscent delight, upon Betty. 

“T did not know you thought me pretty,” said 
Betty ; “but you ’re looking at me, Joan.” 

“Ves —I know,” said Joan meditatively. “You’re 
young, and chubby, and curvy, Betty—but mother 
was a great deal more than that. Tall and slender, 
and looking like a flower. I don’t think I ever 
felt so glad in all my life as I feel now,” she went 
on, lifting her arms above her head, as though her 
delight were impelling her to soar. “It feels all 
too good to be true. To think that we are nearly 
home—after—nine years! Dear old White House 
—father, mother !” 

She whispered the last words softly, her eyes— 
turned again to the window, searching the distant 
horizon—shining with joy. 

setty looked at her sister, and a somewhat 
troubled expression crossed her young face. It 
without a line, without much 
expression but its sweetness. It did not—perhaps 
it could not—express the longing shining now in 


was a sweet face- 





Joan’s tender eyes, giving wistful curves to her 
lips, making tremulous even the movements of 
her ungloved hands. 

“ Betty is sweet !” 
fellows said of her. 

“ And Joan—what of Joan?” if one asked. 

“Oh, Joan—is Joan. She never lets you— 
forget her.” Or, “Joan can’t let things be. Yes, 
perhaps she is restless. But it isn’t exactly 
restlessness. Joan is—strenuous. She lives every 
hour !” 

And the strenuousness was now asserting itself 
—even in her emotion. 

As she looked at Joan a problem in discrimina- 
tion was working in Betty’s mind. What did 
her sister expect! Would she be disappointed? 
Were things ever as delightful as Joan’s imagina- 
tion pictured them? These thoughts were what 
Betty’s troubled look expressed. Joan’s wishes 
were always good, often picturesque, not unfte- 
quently dramatic—if such a thing can be; but 

3etty knew that she would generally have been 
happier without them. She put too much of 
herself in them. 

The train at last, after stopping at several little 
country platforms, steamed into the more import- 
ant station of a smal! town. There was no bustle; 
a few people standing on the platform watched 
its advance with quiet eyes. It contained nothing 
of more importance to them than mere acquaint- 
ances. Joan scanned them all rapidly, and the 
eager questioning in her vivid face, so unlike the 
stolid country faces, compelled interested glances 
in return. But no one came forward to greet or 
claim the two girls standing expectantly by their 
foreign-looking boxes. 

“Perhaps we are early,” said after a 
moment, her face growing anxious. “ Father 
and mother would be sure to come for us—eh, 
Betty ?” 

“Mother’s letter didn’t say so,” 
“ You know she is an invalid, Joan.” 

“VYes—of course!” Joan’s overcast face bright- 
ened. “How stupid of me! Of course she couldn't 
come this cold day. But father——” She stopped. 

A porter with a truck was approaching. 

“ Are these for White House, miss ?” he asked. 


That was what her school- 


Joan 


said Betty. 


“Yes,” answered Joan eagerly. “Is anyone 
here ?” 
“The carriage is over there, miss. No, 


hurriedly, as Joan prepared to make a hasty rush 
across the line. “You'll have to go up them 
steps, and I’ll meet you. Passengers ain't allowed 
to cross the line now, miss !” 


“Oh dear! Come along, Betty! It’s just like 
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a nightmare,” said Joan hurriedly, scarcely waiting 
to listen. 
Together they raced up the steps and across 


the bridge. 
sudden pause, her face showing a strange change 


Arrived at the carriage, Joan made a 


and perplexity. It was an old-fashioned carriage 
with a hood, and it, as well as the livery of the 
man on the box, looked unmistakably shabby. 
The horse was shabby too, its attitude conveying 
a patient resignedness to the blustering cold 
which no better steed could have shown. Joan 
glanced at the servant, whom she did not recognise, 
in spite of his friendly greeting. No one else was 
there; and, trying to stifle the disappointment 
that was making her throat feel dry and her eyes 
hot, Joan stood for‘a minute or so watching the 
men with difficulty stowing away the luggage on 
the vehicle. 

The keen east wind, meanwhile, whistled around 
the slim girlish figures. The station-yard was by 
this time empty. Only the swirls of dust made 
any movement, adding, however, inexpressibly to 
the general dreariness. The station-master came 
out to look on. Perhaps a certain look of forlorn- 
ness and anxiety on Joan’s face drew him nearer. 

“Youre quite a stranger, miss !” he said politely, 
lifting his cap. 

Joan turned round quickly. Here was at least 
a greeting, though not the welcome she had 
expected. Round her half-formulated ideas of the 
coming home-life, this arrival at the station had 
been a cherished castle in the air. Father, mother, 
servants, all welcoming, all hurrying to receive the 
long-absent children. Joan had imagined it, and 
dreamt of it, till it had become part of a real story. 

“Ves,” she said, with renewing brightness, 
smiling at the man, as she saw his kind and 
friendly aspect. “We have been away at school 
for nine years.” 

“Nine years is a long time,” he said, lending a 
hand to fit in and arrange a bag on the carriage 
seat. “You don’t remember me, miss? No,” as 
Joan’s candid face showed non-recognition. “ But 
Iremember you, and Missy here. She was a little 
bit of a girl to send to foreign parts, we all of us 
thought. She’s like, an’ she ain’t like,” he went 
on, scanning Betty. “Her hair were like gold 
silk, but it’s gone darker seemingly. And you 
don’t recollect John, neither, there?” he asked. 

“It’s so long,” said Joan apologetically, smiling 
at the man, who, having adjusted all the luggage, 
took the reins and prepared to mount to his seat. 
He had a rnddy-brown even-tempered face, which 
‘lm 
afraid I don’t recollect either of you. Lam sorry.” 

“Well, miss, I was sitting where John is now, 
and he was beside me, when you were driven to 
this very station nine years ago. Eh! but there 
is changes !” he said, 


broke into lines as he returned Joan’s smile. 
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Betty interposed. With a pang she did not 
understand, she recognised the tone of pity in the 
man’s voice. She divined that Joan had been 
having enough to bear, enough to readjust, with- 
out having to feel that she was being pitied. 

It was all so unspeakably different from what 
they had imagined. Could a home-coming be more 
dreary ? The whistling wind surely was not colder 
than the welcome they had had! But Betty was 
a philosopher in her way: she accepted things as 
they came, and did not worry when they were not 
pleasant. 

“Shall we get in now, Joan?” she asked. ‘“ The 
horse must be perished, poor thing oy 

She was unprepared for Joan’s action. 

“Thank you so much,” Joan said earnestly, 
holding out her hand to the station-master, her 
face quivering and lighting. “It is nice to be 
remembered. Iam glad you spoke to us, although 
we forgot you.” 

They started on their journey, the two young 
faces, surrounded by their wrappings, looking out 
somewhat wistfully from under the dark hood of 
the carriage. Their comfort had evidently been 
thought of. Inside there was warmth and softness 
—hot-water tins and thick rugs. Someone had 
thought of them kindly. 

The station-master looked after the receding 
carriage so long as it was in sight; and as he 
turned away under the archway, his head was 
bent in troubled thought. 

“Poor young things! It were disappointing to 
‘em, I doubt,” he murmured. “ But it were true, 
as John said to ’em. There were no room in that 
carriage for any more. There had ought to have 
been a cart. I expect it were forgot.” 

The carriage, after leaving the town, crossed a 
bridge, and was presently bowling somewhat 
slowly along the straight white road. On either 
side, as far as eyes could see, were the unbroken 
flats—black-looking now in the gloomy light of the 
closing-in March afternoon. It was a dreary scene. 
The wind tore across their way, struggling with 
the shabby hood of the carriage, which now and 
then creaked as if the struggle would be only too 
effectual. The girls, huddled in their rugs, drew 
closer together as a more than usually keen blast 
stung their faces. Once Joan turned her head, 
and looked into her sister's eyes. She said 
nothing ; but Betty, reading it aright, was moved 
by that shining look to try and suggest consolation. 

“ Things are never what you think they re going 
to be,” she said brightly, “any more than the con- 
versation which you make up beforehand. The 
other people never give you the proper lead. I 
begin to remember John’s back,” she went on 
ruminatingly ; “he used to say fuany things to us 
when we were small.” 

“Tt would be better if we never looked forward 
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“T notice 
never 


in this world,” began Joan dismally. 
nice things always happen unexpectedly 
when you look for them.” 

“You expect so much, Joan,” returned Betty. 
“ Now, if father and mother had come to meet us, 
where would the luggage have gone ?” 
“Luggage!” said Joan in 
luggage by the side of parents ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been by their side,” Betty 
remarked. “That was just what I said, Joan. 
There would have been no room !” 

“Tf that was it——” began Joan hopefully ; 
“perhaps it was. I didn’t remember it was so 
desolate-looking, Betty,” she went on, craning 
forward to peer through the gloom. “I 
to remember always sunny country, cowslippy 
meadows, where we used to play, and flowers, and 
a garden, and a big white house.” 

“It’s all the weather,” said Betty prosaically. 
“We've hit upon a bad day, Joan. There'll be 
sun to-morrow, and cowslip time is coming.” 

So they went on, filling up the dreary drive 
with intermittent scraps of talk; but both faces 
had lost their joyous expectancy. 

“That ’s the house, miss—where you see a light 

over there,” the man said at last, turning and 
pointing with his whip. There had been a long 
silence, as the dusk grew into darkness. “TI tell’d 
Jane to put a lamp in that there windy. It seems 
comfortin’ like, when it’s cold and dark, to see 
as there ain't much furder to go. We'll be there 
in a few minutes now.” 

The girls drew closer in a thrill of excitement 
and expectancy. A dark line of high hedge and 
the leafless skeletons of large trees now bounded 
the road on one side, and the cheery light from 
the “ windy” drew nearer and nearer. 

The carriage at last stopped with a friendly 
grinding noise, on sea shingle, beside a high iron 
gateway. A wide door, opening quickly a few 
yards within, showed pretty red lights inside. 
The end of the journey was reached. They were 
at home ! 

The next few minutes seemed all confusion. A 
servant welcomed them, and slipped off their 
wraps, and the two girls stood for a moment 
looking reminiscently round the red-lighted hall. 
A door opened, and their father looked out at 
them. 

“Come in, children,” he said, and the gentie 
musical voice renewed insistent memories at once. 
Yes, it was no dream. This was all real. 
put up her hand bewilderedly. It was all real 
but it was not what she had pictured! 

“Are you very cold?” their father asked, 
kissing them and drawing them into the long 
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scorn. 


seel 


Joan 


low panelled room which was his study. “ How 
you are grown! Why, is this little Betty? Can 
it be?” the father said incredulously. “ And 
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Joan! you are as tall as your mother. Whatever 
will Dicky say? I promised him two playfellows,” 

Mute questions were succeeding the memories 
in Joan’s eyes as she glanced round the room. 

“Oh! I remember it all!” she said softly, 
“Nothing is changed. You sit just where you 
used, father—they are the very same papers on 
the table. At last, it is home! Oh! how we 
have longed for it !” 

She drew nearer her father, standing on the 
hearthrug, and laid a caressing hand upon his 
arm. He was her father! and this was home! 
To the home-sick, heart-hungry girl, what beau- 
tiful words! 

An unwonted flush rose into the pale ascetic- 
looking face. He stooped and drew her to him, 
holding her softly within his arm. 

“You have changed out of all reckoning, Joanie,” 
he said tenderly. “I didn’t expect a tall daughter 
like this! I have thought of you both always as 
the little girls I took to Germany. Who are you 
both like, [ wonder ?” 

He scrutinised them closely as, at his bidding, 
they laid aside their hats. And, was it faney! 
But Joan thought she detected a certain anxiety 
in the kind blue eyes bent upon her. 

“Betty is a Fane—no doubt of that,” he said, 
with a pretty little air of triumph, his eyes 
¢lancing towards some miniatures which hung 
above the mantelpiece, as he lifted his younger 


daughter’s chin and scrutinised her face. “ Yes, 
Betty, you are recognisable. But Joan——-” He 


turned, and looked at Joan again. 

As his eyes swept over her, from the crown of 
her bright hair to the tips of her slender fingers, 
a relief, sufficiently evident to be noticed, came 
across his face, as he marked the bright alertness 
of her figure—like that of a bird poised and held, 
but ready to be off. Joan looked always ready for 
the next thing her friends said of her. 

“Who did you get your inches from, Joan?” her 
father asked her. “ Your aunts have been small 
and slim, and your grandmother was no_ bigger 
than Betty here. Whoare you like, 1 wonder?” 

At that moment outside there was the sound of 
an imperious voice, its sharp excited chatter reach- 
ing the ears of the three through the open door. 

“Nurse! Dicky are goin’. Don’t care ’bout er 
sash. Let it ‘lone. Dicky’s lickle sisters come. 
John shouted to Dicky to rundown quick, an’ see 
‘em, froo the nursery window. Says they’s growd 

bigger nor Dicky !” 

The speaker had evidently only recently got 
the delightful 
conversation. 


stage of 
into one 


beyond monosyllabic 
earliest His words 
another breathlessly, as though he were afraid 
time would be wanting to get them out. In 
between the excited sentences there sounded the 
hurrying thump, thump! of descending footsteps, 


ran 
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Her face quivering 


followed | quick patter of feet, a rush and a 
eramble \ struggle and a scream of dismay be 
trayed capture; an angry remonstrance next made 
self heard 
Dicky tell fathe Dicky won't have no sash 
Dicky hate er sash ! bovvering ole thing! Let 
Dicky ¢ na culminating scream. 
Joan t leagerly. Some true intuition told 
her that only to a bright beautiful baby could 


long etermination. As she swung round to 
ird the a she caught a vlimpse of her father’s 
ts expression arrested her. Into the aloof 


abstracted eyes had comea shining triumph, which 


their somewhat sad expression into 
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one of the proudest fatherhood. For a second Joan 
gazed, fascinated, learning much. Then, feeling as 
though she had unwittingly surprised and gazed 
upon a secret, she turned her eyes to the doorway. 

There - suddenly arrested in the act of hurried 
entrance by the sight of her—stood the white 
figure of a little boy 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LITTLE BROWN BOY. 


THE red light from the hall shone rosily on his 
soft hair, lying in loose brown waves across his 
head. His big brown eyes shone as he stood 
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gazing a minute uncertainly. Sisters, to Dicky, 
were as yet unknown quantities. In the wonder- 
life wherein a child lives, he doubtless attached 
some ideas to the name—ideas chiefly got from 
John during prolonged and deeply interesting 
interviews in the saddle-room. Dicky, wriggling 
out of Nurse’s clutches in the mornings, would 
hasten across the yard ; and, astride his father’s 
saddle, placed for his convenience on the table, 
was wont to ask sutticiently perplexing questions. 
To these he received more or less truthful answers. 

“ What are sister like, John ?” Dicky had asked 
one morning, after watching with knitted brows, 
succeeded by a pensive expression, John’s labours. 
The boy had: just tried to copy the hissing sound 
which always accompanied John’s experiments in 
cleaning, either in the stable or saddle-room, and 
to his own ears he had only been faintly successful. 
Hence the pensive lines on the little brown face. 

“Eh, now!” said John, looking up admiringly, 
as he desisted from his rubbing and its accompani- 
ment. “ Dicky, you’re foolin’.. Everybody knows 
what a sister is.” 

“Ev’ybody ain’t Dicky. Dicky never seed one. 
How Dicky know?” inquired Dicky in his pretty 
breathless way. “ Father said sisters like er pic- 
Picshers don’t play with Dicky !” 

“Nay ; they’re not like picshers,” said John, 
“cept in their outsides. Leastways, I never seed 
a picsher as was a patch on a real man or woman.” 

“Father has seed,” said Dicky confidently. 
“Father says so.” 

With a dubious shake of the head, John went 
on— 

“They can play, them sisters of yours, Dicky, 
never fear. Miss Joan, now. Eh! she had a bit 
of sperrit of her ewn! Nothing couldn’t hold her 
when she got set. I’ve seed her, many a time, 
atop of them big cherry-trees in the orchard, and 
a-greenin’ of her pinnies from crawlin’ on her 
stomach along the branches of the hilexes at 
bottom of lawn. An’ ridin’, offen as not bareback ! 
An’ slitherin’ down the stacks, an’ climbin’ up the 
ladders, an’ drivin’ the waggins——” John broke 
off to laugh at his reminiscences. The delighted 
attention on Dicky’s face spurred him on. 

“She led Miss Betty, as were littler, an’ not 
quite so darin’ mebbe—not to say as she weren't 
darin’er than most girls—into a peck of mischief 
a peck, she did.” 

Unwarned by the appreciation in Dicky’s face 
at the mention of mischief, John went on reminis- 
cently os 

“Tt were when one of your aunts come to stay 
she were a good bit older than your mother, an’ 
she didn’t hold wi’ gels runnin’ about and having 
so much liberty—so it were settled they must go to 

Nobody couldn’t be found to hold them 
home. My! I’ve seed ’em run—nobody 
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couldn’t catch ‘em, wasit ever so. An’ Miss Joan 
held out fora day and a night once, covered over 
wi’ straw on the top of a stack. We was huntin’ 
an’ runnin’ al! ways ; an’ your father in a mortal 
fear, an’ your mother cryin’ an’ wringin’ of her 
hands——’ 

Here Dicky, all eager attention, interrupted. 

“What ’s wringin’ of her hands?” he asked, in 
his breathless way. 

John looked at Dicky sideways. He was al- 
ways a little bit suspicious of Dicky’s ignorance, 
believing it to be feigned, and himself fooled. In 
John’s eyes, the little brown boy who sat on the 
table was the cleverest and “ knowin’est ” person 
in the world, as well as “not to be beat for sense.” 
To John Dicky owed the most delightful hours of 
his life. It was he who supplied the fearlessness 
which came early to Dicky, and which was one of 
his most endearing charms, even to casual ac- 
quaintances. Surely, it is one of the purest and 
most beautiful friendships which God grants— 
that between a strong man and a little child! 
For the sake of this little child, this poor groom 
put aside all chance of bettering himself, as he 
might easily have done. No life, no place, seemed 
possible to John where Dicky was not. 

“Don’t you know—honest?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“No,” said Dicky meditatively, lifting his 
candid eyes and slowly shaking his head till the 
soft waves of hair fell across his forehead. “No; 
don’t know !” 

“Oh—well, it’s doin’ this way,” said John, 
dropping his cloth and illustrating the movement. 

“Did Jo’ be found?” Dicky asked, after curiously 
gazing at John’s rugged hands. Possibly the 
action seemed to him inadequate for its end. 

“Not for a good bit. But she give in, when 
your mother ran callin’ her—up an’ down, up an’ 
down—in the middle of the night. She wouldn’t 
go to bed, nor they couldn’t quieten her, till your 
sister were found.” 

“Sister,” said Dicky thoughtfully. 
Jot” 

“ Yes—and Miss Betty—there ’s two on ’em.” 

“ Big as Dicky ?” 

The man gave a soft chuckle, and, because he 
had to ponder his answer, began to rub and hiss 
sedulously. 

“T should say,” he presently broke off—his head 
on one side to observe the effect of his polishing— 
“a goodish bit bigger by this time. P’r’aps about 
same as Jane,” he suggested, naming the person 
who stood next to Dicky in his affections. 

“Oh!” said Dicky disappointedly. “Jane don’t 
play.” 

“No,” said John, who had reasons of his own 
for knowing that Jane didn’t play. She had 
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steadily resisted for years all his clumsy attempts 
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at love-making. 
Jane !” 

Then his face suddenly brightened, as a happy 
thought occurred. 

“But Jane’s sister do,” he said triumphantly. 
“Tt’s Jane’s sister as is up at Fencote, a-wearin’ 
Mrs. Peck’s life out of her—so she says, leastways. 
That’s what a sister is, Dicky—as you arst me 
just a bit agone.” 

“ Phillis?” said the boy, his bright face beaming 
and eager. “Are Phillis a sister, John? Then 
Dicky loves sisters. Dicky know now,” he finished 
gratefully, putting his fingers on the big rough 
hand as its work brought it within his reach. 
Dicky liked the strong feel of those rugged hands, 
handy with the handiness necessity teaches, ten- 
derer than many a woman’s. 

“Eh! them bonnie paws!” John said admiringly, 
straightening his back. “Just to think, now,” 
he went on, addressing some old and worn-out 
harness, hanging in a corner, “as these ’ere bits of 
white—metches they look most like—could ever 
grow into hands such as these o’ mine. But 
they’re real dirty—all the same, Dicky. What- 
ever Nurse ll say—why, you knows best,” in 
solemn accents. “An’ your pinny ain’t not to 
call clean. I should say as you’ve been messin’ 
wi my polish, Dicky ?” 

“Yes; Dicky have,” Dicky responded cheerfully. 
“Dicky don’t care. Dicky runned here cos Nurse 
won't let Dicky put er coals on er fire. Dicky 
‘tended to dirty pinny !” F 

Here his breath quite failed for further rebellion. 

“ Bless ’is little ’eart !” ejaculated Dicky’s tutor, 
catching up the boy and pressing him to his striped 
bosom ; “ he do want his sisters to larn him better.” 

The soft waves of Dicky’s hair mingled them- 
selves with John’s sedulously greased and smoothed 
locks as the boy rested his head in pensive attitude 
against the man’s cheek. The word “larn” fell 
upon his ears with a leaden sound. So far, learn- 
ing represented to him doing “what he had no 
mind to.” John, recognising signs of sorrow, held 
the boy away from him for kind scrutiny. With 
ready tact, seeing the down droop of Dicky’s under- 
lip, and the dimmed brightness of his pretty eyes, 
he hastened to remedy his mistake. 

“Your sisters ‘ll larn you, Dicky, an’ no mis- 
take. Pretty stories, an’ such like, an’ ”—as 
Dicky’s face still looked unwilling and irrespon- 
sive— how to climb trees.” 

Dicky brightened ; but he still looked medita- 
tive, and presently inquired— 

“Ts sisters gels? Gels eries,” he added reminis- 
cently. “Dicky likes boys best,” he confided to 
his friend. 

“Boys,” said John somewhat disparagingly ; 
“that ‘ud be brothers, Dicky. No, you ain’t got 
no brothers, nor you don’t want none,” he went on 
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cheeringly. “ Miss Joan’s better nor a score 0’ 
boys. Used to be.” 

“Tell Dicky ‘bout Miss Jo’,” said the child, 
pressing closer, recognising the delightfully sound- 
ing narrative tone, which promised new enchant- 
ments, in John’s voice. 

The man talked and the child listened, his big 
brown eyes now gazing into space through the 
open doorway, now fixed meditatively on John’s 
bright fire, now turned in eager expectancy to 
read, before utterance, the narrator’s face. Joan, 
coming to hear, as she did later from Dicky, of 
Betty’s and her own feats of prowess, remembered 
many of them thus brought back toher recollection ; 
and often lived over again the days of struggle and 
daring which had marked her childhood’s attitude 
to the powers in authority over her. How interest- 
ing it all sounded, told in Dicky’s eager tones ! 
Could she really be that girl who had been so 
“naughty,” and was yet so lovable? For some- 
how—as with Joan’s own stories later to her little 
brother—John’s heroines, if they fought and re- 
belled, also endured hardly. No unworthiness 
did the little lad hear from the man’s lips ; all was 
calculated to make courage and manly effort 
beautiful. Occasionally, indeed, Joan wished that 
John had not related quite so much to her daring 
little brother. It was awkward to be confronted 
with her own misdeeds when administering re- 
proof or correction for similar ones. 


In the first minute of his arrival on the scene 
and his pause in the doorway, something in 
Dicky’s appearance—his beauty, his charm, his 
attitude, the very sturdiness displayed in the 
wide planting of his firm little legs—at once won 
his sisters’ hearts. He came forward slowly into 
the room, edging towards his father, gazing side- 
ways at both girls in turn, striving to adjust his 
expectations and beliefs with the appearance of 
beings so different. His face was a panorama 
displaying succeeding emotions. Grave, observant, 
critical at first, he soon unbent, as he returned 
Joan’s delighted smile, and turned from her to 
look up at Betty’s face. 

His untied sash, draggling behind him and con- 
fining his skirts at his knees, rather impeded pro- 
gress ; but Betty stooped suddenly and lifted him 
into her arms, her slim young body curving back- 
wards under his weight. 

“Darling,” she said softly, her face flushing 
with delight. 

Thus brought nearer, Dicky’s welcome was 
characteristic. He put both his hands softly on 
her face, as though to make trial if it were made 
of the same stuff as other human faces he was 
accustomed to; and with a sudden embrace of 
both arms round her neck, he pressed open- 
mouthed kisses on Betty’s cheeks. 
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“You sister,” he murmured, rubbing his face 
softly up and down. 
“Now come to me, Dicky,” 


ments. The moment that Joan, conscious of a 


little hurt, gave him up to his father, Dicky re- 
Joan entreated  pented his coldness. Standing on his father’s 
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eagerly. “Oh, you dear little baby !” 


as she 
took him into her arms. 


* Kiss me too, Dicky.” 
But a sudden shy fit took Dicky 
back and hid his face, shaking the 


knee, one hand over his father’s shoulder, Dieky 


bent forward, affability and condescension in his 
; he bent his — eye, his red lips open. 


waves of hair “Love Dicky,” he said, sentimentally, in his 
over his eyes, and looking under them at Joan. — peculiarly clear enunciation. 
All his gestures were lithe and pretty, and full of With Joan’s kisses on his lips, he asked eagerly— 
vivacity 


Life and Dicky were on the friendliest “Ts you Dicky’s lickle sisters ¢” 


terms 


“Yes, Dicky boy,” his father answered. “They're 
But although he held back, refusing his lips, it 


Dicky’s sisters grown into big girls. This is Joan 
Was play, not temper, that prompted his move this is Betty.” 
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Both were kneeling now on the hearthrug, to 
bring themselves nearer to Dicky’s level. 

“ Jo\—Betty,” echoed Dicky, studying their 
faces with pretty scrutiny, adjusting more than 
the lookers-on guessed in his baby mind. This 
“lady,” how could she be the Joan who climbed 
the trees, and “slithered down the stacks,” and 
“rynned so fast no one could catch ber”? Dicky’s 
thoughts tickled his fancy immensely. 

“ John—he do tell Dicky a lot of stories, father,” 
he said at last, chuckling; turning to his father 
and struggling to bring out his words at a pace 
commensurate with his thoughts. “John say Jo 
better ’na boy. Jo’ not a boy—she a lady,” finished 
the breathless voice with a eatch in it. 

All the same, Dicky looked with appreciative 
eyes at the vivid face so near his own, and ap- 
parently decided that it presented capabilities. 
He presently tested it as he had done Betty's. 
The touch of his soft fingers sent a thrill through 
Joan, and she kissed them as they passed her 
mouth. 

The boy drew back, wrinkling his nose and 
wriggling in his father’s arms, laughing delighted|y 
and hiding his face. He seemed quite happy with 
his father, though no greater contrast than the 
two could be imayined. With him Dicky took a 
sort of protecting air. He had evidently been 
accustomed to hush his chatter and noise to suit 
his father’s preoccupations ; and he seemed to be 
quite content to stand for any indefinite time on 
his knee, whispering to himself as things occurred 
to him, now and then bestowing a slight hug 
when he thought himself quite forgotten. 

Suddenly, Joan’s face changed, and she jumped 
up on her feet 

“Mother!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Betty, how 
could we? We had forgotten. Where’s mother, 
father ? 

In the first few seconds of her recollection the 
thought did not present itself to Joan how strange 
it was that her mother should not have appeared 
to welcome them ; but after her first exclamation 
a doubt rushed coldly into her mind. Could their 
mother not want them ? 

Gazing into her father’s face, Joan let the doubt 
stay. He had turned from his little boy, and into 
his aloof eyes had come a look—what was it? 
What did it mean? It revealed anxiety, per- 
plexity—a quick covering over, as it were, of the 
tender emotions he had been displaying. The 
caressing arm which held Dicky unloosed ; a soft 
little sigh esc aped his lips. He seemed suddenly 
to withdraw from the delight with which the boy's 
presence and prattle evidently filled him. To 
Joan's fascinated observation it seemed as if he 
were drawing on a mask, as if his nature were 
changing in the process—taking on endurance as 
its more natural expression. 
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“ Where is mother?” Joan said again, hurriedly 
withdrawing her eyes from her father’s face, 
again feeling a half-guilty consciousness of prying 
into a secret. 

“Where is mother, Dicky? Do you know?” 
his father asked, gently setting the boy on the 
carpet beside him, and stooping to arrange the 
dragging sash with gentle, slow-moving fingers. 

“ Dicky kuow,” the boy said cheerfully, shaking 
himself free. “Mother are up in her room— 
as’eep. Dicky seed her !” 

“Oh, then,” Mr. Fane said uneasily, turning away 
from his daughters as he spoke, and looking round 
the room, almost as though he were wishing to 
disengage himself from some burdensome presence, 
“don’t disturb her yet. She has very little rest— 
she has bad nights.” 

He spoke vaguely, looking at and past Joan, as 
though some vision of his own obscured and 
dimmed his sight. To Joan’s imaginative fancy 
her father’s bright blue eyes had suddenly grown 
pale. His attitude and face had undergone some 
strange, mysterious, chilled change. He moved 
towards his writing-table, on which lay innumer- 
able papers, his eyes fastened on the manuscript. 
He seemed to forget the presence of the children, 
who stood—in a little dismay, a little perplexity, 
with a feeling that they were not wanted—gazing 
after him. 

Dicky came cheerily to the rescue. 

“ Dicky show where tea are,” he said hospitably. 
“Jane telld Dicky in er mornin’ pr'aps he could 
have tea down-stairs, cos you was come.” 

He held out his hand confidingly to Joan, and 
then, changing his mind, held up both arms. 

“Take Dicky up,” he pleaded; “er nasty ol 
Come ‘long,’ he invited, smiling 
graciously at Betty standing undecided, looking 
somewhat wistfully at her father’s back, bent now 
over the table. ‘Come ‘long. Dicky knows the 
tea are ready, cos Jane said when you com’d—and 
you is cond, an’ mother’s as’eep. Jane said 
lickle sisters must have tea at wunst "—-emphatic- 
ally—“ cos it was dark nearly and cold.” 

Dicky shivered dramatically, waving his hand 
towards the windows, and drawing in his breath 
as though he were suffering from a sudden chill. 

Betty laughed at the boy over Joan’s shoulder, 
as, borne away, he looked at her invitingly. 

Joan carried him aloft in triumph, rejoicing 
over her burden. Possibly she might not have 
been so joytul had she known that what had 
prompted Dicky’s friendly overture was the fear 
of being pounced upon by Nurse. Somehow, his 
sisters face and the slender strength of her 
tall figure gave him confidence. He felt safe 
from the tiresome annoyances of such trifles as 
sushes and socks, withdrawn into her embracing 
arlils. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
A NIGHT ALARM. 


Tue hall was square, panelled with oak, and 
lighted by a red lamp swinging in the centre. As 
the sisters passed beneath it, their two fair heads 
shining ruddily in its light, with Dicky’s soft 
brown one accentuating their fairness, a woman 
issuing from one of the doors opening into the 
hall closed it behind her, and stood, with her 
hand upon the lock, gazing at them. 

Joan, recollecting the scene many times after- 
wards, thought how symbolical this first interview 
was of after-feelings and events. The woman, a 
servant, dressed in the usual black and white, 
stood, her hand on the door‘handle, a sturdy well- 
set-up figure, with arms and body as strong as the 
will shown in her firmly set lips and steady eyes. 

Her gaze was almost a stare, showing neither 
deference nor courtesy; and something 
pronounced in its expression—some note of 
scorn—stirred instant warfare in 
The woman made no 
movement to open the door or move aside, but 
stood quite still till Joan reached her, barring 
ingress. 

Then Dicky worded the thoughts hurrying 
through Joan’s brain. 

Waving his hands, he called out— 

“Go way, Nurse ; Dicky ain't comin’. Go ’way.” 

The woman did not appear to hear him. She 
stood still, looking steadily at Joan. 

“Ts Mrs. Fane awake yet?” Joan asked, feeling 
she must speak, scarcely knowing what she said 
in her surprise at the woman’s manner. 


more 


insolence or 
Joan's heart as she met it. 


“Yes, miss; she’s just come down. I was 
coming to fetch-you.” 
Tas 4 . - . 
Then stand aside and let me in,” was the 


but the words were not 
spoken. stretched out her hand to the 
handle of the door, and almost touched the hand 
which was moving lingeringly away. 

“Come, Dicky,” Nurse she turned 
away, in quiet even tones which jarred. Joan 
felt that their quietude was false; that their 
evenness was belied by the sudden light which 
flashed up into her eyes. 

* Dicky ain't comin’,” protested Dicky. “ Dicky 
goin’ to have tea with lickle sisters. Mother! 
mother!” he shouted entreatingly through the 
opening door, “may Dicky stay down ?” 

Joan entered eagerly, forgetting the boy in her 
arms, the woman who had been an obstacle to her 
entrance, everything but the sudden delight which 
came in an overwhelming flood as she looked across 
the room and recognised its occupant. Eight years 
slipped away in this moment of meeting. She 
was again a little child, adoring the pretty young 
mother who had run about and played with her 


retort on Joan’s lips ; 
She 


said, as 
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and Betty. 
cried out rebelliously. 
separated ? 

Mrs. Fane lay back on a couch by the fireside, 
before which the tea-table was set. At first sight 
in the soft lamplight, she looked like a girl—not 
much older than the two who, hurrying towards 
her, burst into eager exclamations of delighted 
greeting. Her hair, waving in soft curls over her 
head, was just gathered together in an old-fashioned 
way by a large comb. She had never altered its 
fashion, Joan saw delightedly, recognising the 
familiar look—her zsthetic severe taste satisfied 
by its becomingness. Her eyes were bright and 
her cheeks flushed into a soft pinkness. A white 
wrap lay over her loose grey dress ; and the long 
slim fingers and delicately moulded wrists and 
hands moved amid frills of lace as she held them 
out to greet her children. 

She had a manifest air of fragility, but it was 
most alluring, and wore rather the dainty look of 
aloofness or apartness from hard work or stress or 
pressure than the dimmed look of illness or pain. 
As Joan looked at her, she thought involuntarily 
of a beautiful miniature ; so dainty and delicate 
were the ivory smoothness of her skin and the 
colouring of hair and eyes. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, kneeling down by 
the couch. 

“Mother!” echoed Betty, her face tremulous. 

The two fair heads were taken by Mrs. Fane's 
hands, and pressed to her breast. 

For a second Joan’s sensations were too con- 
fused to be comprehensible to herself. Was she 
glad? Was it bliss? Or was 
it pain? This moment, to which she had been 
looking forward for years, did it satisfy the needs 
of a heart yearning for mother-love ? 

As she was gently disengaged, she rose to her 
feet, and again seanned her mother’s face. 

Mrs. Fane’s beautiful brown eyes were wet ; she 
looked touched and agitated. She, then, did love 
them—was moved, as they were, by their return. 
Joan tried to feel satisfied. 

Dicky, who had closely observed the scene with 
an awed face, whispered softly as Joan rose. 

“Was you sayin’ your prayers ? Mother, mother !” 
the little excited voice rose shrill ; “ has you been 
hearin’ ‘em their prayers? “Taint bedtime yet, 
mother—not Dicky’s. Dicky ain't had no tea!” 

The boy had sprung to his mother’s side ; but, 
as she smiled down at him and patted his head, a 
strange look came across the little vivid face. He 
looked at her, and moved away. 

As tea proceeded, it was Betty, not Joan, who 
kept up the talk and questioning, playing with 
Dicky and anticipating her mother’s needs. Joan 
was uneasily noting that not a single question had 
been asked about themselves. Their mother had 


Oh! cruel separation! her heart 


Why had they ever been 


Was she sorry? 











indeed seemed to receive them lovingly—had 
evidently been moved by their presence—but she 
had not as yet asked them anything about the 
years that had passed since they had met. She 
] if by chance their school-life were 
mentioned — with a look of indifference. She 
seemed to desire no information of all those 
years which had parted them from her. 

* It almost seemed to Joan, observing her criti- 


listened 


cally, that, as if from disuse, some faculties were 
She did not, indeed, appear 
Disappointment and 


becoming dormant. 
solicitous about anything. 
a vague sense of alarm gradually crept over her 
child as she watched her. She was so familiar a 
figure to the girl’s thoughts and recollection that 
it was a relief to find her outwardly so unchanged ; 
and yet something was different, something was 
lacking. 

Gradually, the knowledge that she was being 
watched studied into Mrs. Fane’s 
consciousness, and showed in her manner. She 
a furtive, strained look came into 
her eyes; she attended no longer to their con- 
versation ; she gave hurried glances towards the 
darker spaces of the room beyond the lamplight, 
in the direction of the door ; and spoke pettishly 
to Dicky once or twice. 

Joan, watching everything, wondered ; and felt 
a pang of dismayed fear amidst her disappoint- 


and came 


oTeW restle SS; 


ment. There was something unusually restless in 
her mother’s look. Her eyes were so unnaturally 
brilliant ; and how hard their glitter, like the glitter 


of ice or steel ! 

Joan pulled herself up, as disquieting fears 
She told herself that she did 
not understand her mother. Indeed, how should 
she? They had drifted apart in all these years ; 
or, rather, they had been turned adrift, she and 
Betty, out of the home. And now—now, they 
must get accustomed to it and their mother again. 
For they they must learn again 
all about their own mother—and not like children 
who had grown up beside her. Surely it was a 
hard Case 


p € ssed upon her. 


were strangers 


And suddenly an intuition, a suspicion, crept in, 
like a chilling wind. Why had they been sent 
away, children, and left for so 
almost forgotten, as they had sometimes 
thought? Sure ly, it must have been some great 
hecessity, some great urgency, which could cause 
parents to part with their children for 
them, being apparently satistied 
with hearing of them through weekly letters ! 
Joan’s eyes grew misty with self-pity. 

She was roused from thought by a voice beside 
her. The woman she had before encountered had 
entered silently, and now came up to Mrs. Fane's 


side, holding With an 


unlike other 


long 


years, 
never 


seelng 


a medicine glass. eager 


look, Mrs. Fane turned and stretched out her 
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hand to the glass. After swallowing its contents, 
she hurriedly rose. 

“T will go and rest, Nurse,” she said, and, without 
a word of farewell, she turned away. 

Joan found herself glancing after her mother’s 
figure in dismay. Mrs. Fane moved off as though 
there were no one in the room but herself ; a self- 
centred figure, noticing no one, followed by the 
nurse in silence. She gave no sign of recollection 
that the travellers might want rest or a change of 
dress ; she alluded to no meeting later on. She had 
apparently quite forgotten them. She just went 
away, and left them. Rest ! How could she want 
to rest again when she had only been down-stairs 
an hour ? 

Betty returned the pained glance Joan turned 
to her. 

“T guessed there was something,” she said 
softly, as the door closed ; “I guessed it long ago.” 

“Oh, Betty!” Joan exclaimed, startled at the 
voicing of her own fears. “What is it?” she 
asked. ‘“ What can it be?” 

“It is—she doesn’t care,” Betty said quietly. 
“She has done without us so long. We are 
strangers—that is all !” 

“Tt is terrible!” sighed Joan. 
we do?” 

“She will want us, perhaps, now we’re here. 
And there is Dicky !” Betty said hopefully. 

The two sisters knelt down on the rug, and 


“What shall 


drew Dicky, wondering at the sadness over- 
shadowing their bright faces, into caressing 
arms. And so, with Dicky climbing over them 


—the three a somewhat indistinguishable mass 
on the hearthrug—their father found them, when 
presently he came in to get a cup of tea. 

He looked anxious, but asked no questions 
beyond “ Have you seen your mother?” and did 
not seem to notice the depressed, “ Yes, father,” 
which was Joan’s only answer. 

It was a strange evening. They spent it alone 
together after dinner, at which their mother did 
not appear. About bedtime their father came in, 
and found them huddled together somewhat for- 
lornly over the embers of a fire. 

“Come into the study, children,” he invited, 
affectionately. He put chairs for them on either 
side of his bright fire. 

“You will find it dull, I’m afraid,” he said 
presently, after a lapse into deep thought, when 
neither had liked to disturb his abstraction ; “ but 
you must amuse yourselves.” 

“Ts mother ill, father?” Joan asked suddenly, 
the thoughts in her mind too tumultuous to be 
repressec L 

“She has been,” he said quietly, after a 
moment’s thought. “I hope she is—better— 
nearly cured.” 

“That accounts, then,” Joan said, hopefully, 
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afterwards to Betty, “for the medicine—and 
other things. I have heard that sick people 
think of no one but themselves, if they have 
Perhaps it is that !” 

said Betty. 


been ill long. 

* Perhaps !” 

In the night Joan awoke. Her fire was out ; 
there was no light in the room, and it seemed 
very cold. She awoke breathless and somewhat 
afraid. 

She and Betty had not been put together. The 
doors of their respective rooms were, indeed, 
somewhat far apart, though opening into the 
same long passage. But they had found out, as 
they undressed, that the rooms really adjoined, 
and were only divided by a rather thin partition 
on either side of the wide chimney breast. A 
cupboard in one looked as if it might once have 
been a doorway into the other. 

Now, as Joan lay still in bed—the stillness was 
so great as to be oppressive—she heard a slight 
sound on the wall of her room. It sounded twice 
—a slight knock given, evidently from its direc- 
tion, by Betty’s timid tingers. 

Joan jumped out of bed, and in a moment 
Her signal was heard, and Betty's 
knocks were repeated. Joan struck a match, and 
with her lighted candle hurried to Betty’s room. 
She made no effort at silence-—forgetting for the 
moment that it was the middle of the night, and 
that her movements might be heard and cause 


answered it. 


alarm. 

As she reached the end of the passage, which 
formed an angle to a corresponding passage, she 
noticed that a bright light shone through the 
open door, at its furthest end. A 
momentary wonder that anyone should be up at 
so late an hour gave way to the recollection of 
her mother’s bad nights, mentioned by her father. 
Nurse was doubtless up with her. 

She had paused but a second, and now entered 
Betty’s room. It was in darkness, but her candle- 
light revealed Betty standing, a forlorn-looking 
little white figure, by the wall on which she had 
signalled to her sister. She pale and 
dazed. 

Joan closed the door behind her, and hurried to 
Betty looked at her almost 
pretty were dimmed 
Joan too alarmed to 


nursery 


looked 


her sister’s side. 
apathetically. Her 
with emotion 
understand. 
“What’s the matter, Betty?” she asked ten 
derly, putting her arm round Betty. ‘“ How cold 
you are!” she added, feeling the chilled frame. 
“ How long have you been out of bed, Betty ?” 
“\ Jong time.’ 
she shivered—almost shuddered—in Joan’s arms. 
“Do you feel ill?) I don't understand, Betty,” 
Joan said tenderly. “Tell me—what is wrong ? 


eyes 


soie Was 


Betty’s voice was husky, and 
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But come to bed 
you.” 

Betty got into bed obediently, and lay down, 
Joan nestling beside her, more frightened than 
she cared to show at her sister's strangely apa- 
thetic manner. 
she lay apparently looking at nothing, but seeing, 
Joan feared, something distressing to cause her 
strained look. — It intensely terrifying to 
Joan, this strange burdened look. 

After a time, when Betty’s limbs felt a little 
warmer, Joan moved, 


first. Let me try to warm 


Her eyes were wide-open, and 


was 


“T must go and call someone, Betty,” she said 
gently. “I can’t let like this. You 
are ill. I won't be I saw a light in 
the nursery. 

Betty turned, a more life-like look coming into 
her eyes as she said, still huskily 

* Don't go, Joan. [am better. I was frightened. 
I am trying to think if it was anything. Stay with 
me a little longer. 

“Twill stay. But tell me what frightened you, 
unless you had rather not.” She added the latter 
words hastily, warned by the look of extreme pain 


you YO On 
a moment. 


Someone is up.” 


which crossed the young face. 

Betty turned away her face. 

“T will think,” she said sighingly. 
Stay with and, put 
candle.” 

Joan obeyed, and as she crept into the bed in 
darkness was conscious of Betty’s hand held out 
to feel and hold her. 

* Joan—it is—I am not sure I ought to tell,” 
she said presently. “It was not meant for me to 
see or hear !” 

* Tell me, dear,” Joan entreated. “ If you know 
or saw anything distressing, I had better know, too. 
We can bear it better together. Was it that woman 
—Nurse? I have had all sorts of fears and doubts 
about her.” 

After a time, this was the story that, with some 
interruptions and comments from Joan, Betty told 
her sister. 

She had been awaked suddenly by the opening 
of her door and the rapid entrance of her mother 
Mrs. Fane was dressed for walking, wearing an 
old-fashioned bonnet, from which depended a thick 
veil, and acloak. She did not seem ill ; there was 
no languor or fatigue in her movements—rather the 
She carried a candle, and crossed the 


“T can’t be 


sure, me, Joan out the 


reverse. 
room quickly to the bedside. 

Betty's first impulse had been to jump up and 
greet her, thinking she could have only slept a 
few minutes; but something in her mother’s 
imanner—in the strangeness of her dress at that 
hour, in the hurry and excitement of her move- 
though she were escaping from some- 
and knew that she had not 
frightened Betty, and impelled her to keep still. 


ments, as 


one, much time— 
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Mrs. Fane was immediately followed by 
Nurse, who strove to turn her steps away 
from the bed. 

“You'll wake her, ma’am,” she urged. 
‘(Come away now. It’s too late to wake 
her up. She is tired with her journey.” 

“T want to see her. IL forget her!” 
Mrs. Fane answered in hurried accents, 
which had sounded strained and un 
natural in Betty's ears. 

But in her hurry to reach the bed 
before Nurse could interrupt her, she 


stumbled in the carpet, and the candle 
would have fallen if Nurse had not 
caught and saved it. 

“You must ecm? away at once,” the 
woman had said in an imperious tone 
which frightened Betty, hearing it and 
looking on at the scene. “You don’t 
want to wake her to see you like this!” 

faking her by the arm, Nurse pushed 
and hurried her away, half-lifting her in 
her ungentle haste. 

It seemed to Betty that Nurse had 
never looked at her to see whether she 
were awake or not. She had apparently 
thought only of her mistress in her hurry 
to withdraw her as quickly as possible. 

For a time Betty had lain awake un 
ible to sleep, an uneasy sense of fear 
ind trouble gaining ground in her mind 
as she recalled the scene. Now and then 
movements in the house showed that 
someone was about; there were the 
sounds of footsteps and the shutting ot 
doors. 

As the night wore on, and she remained 
wakeful, Betty grew increasingly fearful. 
The loneliness 


she kne w not what, pressed upon her 


, and the vague terror of 


spirits. The darkness seemed peopled ; 
strange presences seemed, to Betty’s 
startled senses, to be in the room beside 
her. At last she could bear it no longer. 
She dared not open her door and go to Joan ; so 
she had sunim med her. 

“What do you make of it, Joan?” she asked 
when her recital was finished. She was relieved 
a little of her fear in confiding it to her sister. 
“It seems nothing in my telling to be afraid of ; 
but mother looked and seemed so strange.” 

I suppose you really were awake, Betty,” Joan 
asked. “You are positive it wasn’t a nightmare 
ora dream? It would be quite natural, and it 
sounds like that. Mother couldn't really be 
foing out 

“Tt wasn’t a dream,” said Betty, “find it was 
only like a nightmare because jt was terrifying. 
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“Tier signal was heard, and Betty's knocks were repeated.”—p, 528. 


Why should it be terrifying? Terrifying for one’s 
mother to come into one’s room? But it was. I 
can’t make you understand.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to be. You were overwrought 
with coming home. Go to sleep, Betty dear. 
We will try not to think about it any more.” 

But the grey dawn was coming in at the 
windows before the sisters slept. To their ex- 
cited fancies the shadow of trouble—vague, 
formless, unusual—seemed to be brooding in the 
air of the room. 
even the stillness which enveloped them when 
the gusty wind went down. 


Every sound suggested it 


(To be continued.) 
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HAZ came to the throne 
when a_ youth of 
twenty. His father 
had “become mighty 
because he prepared 


his ways before the 
Lord his God,” -but 
from the beginning 


the son threw himself 
into the arms of the 
heathen party, and in a comparatively short reign 
of sixteen years stamped out the worship of 
Jehovah, and all but ruined the kingdom. He did 
not plunge into idolatry for want of good advice. 
Isaiah addressed to him remonstrances which might 
have made the most reckless pause, and promises 
which might have kindled hope in the bosom of 
despair. Hosea in the Northern Kingdom, Micah 
in Judah, and other less brilliant names were 
among the stars which shone in that dark night- 

But their light was vain. The foolish lad had 
taken the bit between his teeth, and, like many 
another young man, thought to show “liberality” 
and “spirit” by breaking away from his father’s 
counsellors and his father’s faith. He was ready 
to worship anything that called itself a god, 
always excepting Jehovah. He welcomed Baal, 
Moloch, Rimmon, and many more, with an in- 
discriminate reverence that would be ludicrous 
if it were not tragical. The more he multiplied 
his deities, the more he increased his troubles, 
and the more they pressed on him, the more he 
filled his pantheon. 

Invaders swarmed in upon the fated kingdom 
from all points of the compass. They tore away 
the fringes of the realm, and hostile armies 
flaunted their standards under the walls of 
Jerusalem. In his despair, like a scorpion in a 
circle of fire, Ahaz stung himself by calling in the 
fatal aid of Assyria. Nothing loth, that warlike 
Power responded, scattered less formidable foes, 
and then swallowed the prey which it had torn 
from between the teeth of Syrians and Israelites. 
The result of Ahaz’s frantic appeal to false gods 
and faithless men may still be read in Assyrian 
inscriptions, where, among many names of tribu- 
tary kings, with a Philistine on one side of him 
and an Ammonite on the other, stands the shame- 
ful entry, “Ahaz of Judah.” That was what 
came of forsaking Jehovah. It is a type of what 


always has come, and always must come, from 
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“He sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus, which smote him: and he said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria 
help them, therefore will 1 sacrifice to them, that they may help me. 
all Israel.’"—2 CHRONICLES xxviii. 23. 
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D.D. 
But they were the ruin of him, and of 


turning away from God and seeking allies and 
defenders in creatures. 

The story brings vividly to view the crowd of 
vain helpers to which he who turns his back on 
God has to betake himself. If the accounts of 
Ahaz’s reign given in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles are compared, a strange medley of 
deities is presented as worshipped by him. The 
golden calves of the Northern Kingdom were 
installed in Jerusalem. He burned at least one 
of his own children in sacrifice to the ferocious 
Moloch of Ammon. The ancient Canaanitish 
places of sacrifice on hills and under sacred trees 
again smoked with incense to half-forgotten local 
deities. In every open space in Jerusalem stood 
new altars for new worship. In the Temple itself, 
an altar, copied from one which Ahaz had seen in 
Damascus, replaced the venerable structure which 
Solomon had consecrated. From the verse quoted 
at the head of this paper we infer that the im- 
portation of the Damascene altar meant the 
importation of Damascene gods. Chief among 
these would be Hadad, the deity whose name ap- 
pears in the appellation of the kings of Damascus, 
Ben-hadad. 

Side by side with the insane multiplication of 
deities went, of course, the growing neglect of 
the worship of Jehovah, until, as Ahaz floundered 
more and more helplessly in troubles, he shook off 
the last remnant of it. The Temple treasures 
were flung into the melting-pot to pay tribute to 
Assyria; the doors were closed, the lamps ex- 
tinguished, the fire quenched on the forsaken 
altar, and the silent sanctuary left to foul crea- 
tures—and to the Shechinah, for God still dwelt 
in the deserted house. 

The politics of Ahaz’s reign followed the same 
course, in flinging away the real stay and defence 
and clutching at illusory allies. He was a godless 
and desperate man, ready to grasp at anything 
that offered help, and to worship any god or devil 
that would extricate him from the pit into which 
he had fallen. The breed is by no means extinet. 
Polytheism is consistently tolerant and hospit- 
able. One god more or less need make no stir. 
Baal has no objections to have Nebo’s altar built 
beside his own. Monotheism is necessarily ex- 
clusive. So, when once he had taken the plunge, 
Ahaz was» quite logical in worshipping every new 
god that he could hear of. And his crowded 
pantheon is a type of what happens in various 
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forms, wherever supreme devotion to, and reli- 
ance on, the one Almighty God have been cast off 


Louk, for an illustration on a large scale, at the 
bewildering rabble of deities, helpers, guides, 


which those among our cultured classes who 
have let their Christianity go have pinned their 
faith to instead of it. Seraps from Buddhism, or 
the Vedas, or any sacred books but the Bible ; 
quackeries, charlatanism, dreams, and fragments 
of philosophic al systems are pieced together to try 
to make up a whole, instead of the old-fashioned 
faith that they have stripped off. The garment is 
“narrower than that a man can wrap himself in 
it.” anda creed so P itched together will never make 
a seamless Whole which ean be trusted not to rend, 

Many of us try to make up for not having the 
One by seeking to stay our hearts on the many ; 
but no accumulation of separate insufticiencies will 

y. The night may be filled 
with stars, bright and thick as those in the whitest 
spot of the Milky Way, and it will be night still. 
Day needs the sun, which is one, and when it rises 
the lesser lights fade into invisibility. You can- 
not make up for not having God by possessing an 
extended series of creatures, any more than a row 
of figures stretching from the earth to Sirius and 
back again would approximate to infinity. 

The very fact of the multitude of helpers proves 
that no one of them is sufficient. There is no end 
of cures for tooth-ache or sea-sickness ; that is to 
say, there is no cure. There is no end of helps for 
men who have given up God ; that is to say, every 
one in turn, when tried, gives, and the fragments 
pierce the hand that leans on it. The unrest 
and distraction marking so many of our lives 
means just the same thing as did Ahaz’s additions 
to his deities. We hurry from business to pleasure, 
from pleasure to business, from place to place, 
from excitement to excitement, and what does 
all the rush mean, but that god after god proves 
insutticient, and so fresh altars must be built for 
fresh idolatries, which will have the old ending ? 
The heart of man ean rest nowhere but on the 
heart of God. One great anchor at the end of a 
chain cable will hold, when a hundred little ones 
with slender cordage will be useless. Many idols, 
multiply them as you may, will not be substitutes 
for the one God. ‘The true wealth is not found in 
many pearls, however goodly, but in the one pearl 
ol great price, 

Ahaz illustrates again the heavy cost of the vain 
helpers’ help. 

He thought that he had more than one string to 
his bow. He had the gods of Damascus, and he 
had Assyria beyond Damascus. Both exacted 
onerous terms before they stirred a foot to aid 
him. As for Assyria, all the wealth of the Temple, 
of the king and of the princes, was sent as the 
price of its hurtful help. As for the gods who 


ever make a sufficieney. 
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were to help him, one of his sons at least was 
cast into the furnace to propitiate them, and what 
other sacrifices he may have made beside the 
sacrifice of his conscience and his soul history 
does not tell us. These were considerable sub- 
sidies to be paid in advance of work done. 

Do we buy this world’s help any cheaper? We 
get nothing for nothing in that market. Take the 
case of a man who “succeeds” according to popular 
estimates. What does success cost him? Often 
it costs him the suppression, or the atrophy by dis 
use, of capacities far higher and nobler than those 
brought into play by his success. Generous 
sympathies have died out, and unwholesome sel- 
fishness has been stimulated. He has bouglit his 
prosperity dearly. Lf people would estimate what 
they pay for gold, they would find that it is often 
the dearest thing in the world. Few men make 
worse bargains than do those who give themselves 
for worldly suecess, even when, as is not always 
the case, they get what has been bought at so 
ruinous a price. Many of us buy enjoyment, as 
we call it, at the price of innocence, of moral 
dignity, of peaceful consciences, of the power to 
rise above the flesh, and of bodily health. In 
every case, he who lives for self and the world buys 
earth at the price of losing heaven. We smile at 
“ savages” who sell a great tract of fair land with 
gold-bearing reefs in it for a bottle of rum or a 
few yards of calico. Are the bargains which many 
of us make much wiser? To get this world’s best 
good and to give for it God and ourselves does 
not seem the perfection of common-sense. The 
cost of production is greater than the value of the 
product. Christ’s question remains unanswer- 
able, “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Would that 
it were more often pondered, and more lives shaped 
accordingly ! 

Ahaz illustrates the fatal falseness of all help 
but Jehovah’s. 

He pauperised himself to buy Assyria’s hireling 
help, and he secured it. His ally did drive back 
Damascus and Israel, but only to seize the land as 
his own. The result of the experiment was that 
“the king [of Assyria] came unto him, and dis- 
tressed him, but strengthened him not.” Like a 
tiger who drives off meaner beasts of prey, he 
struck his own claws into the bleeding flesh and 
growled, “Mine!” And where these claws fastened, 
the victim had little chance of escape. The gods 
in whom Ahaz trusted were “the ruin of him, and 
of all Israel.” That result came about by pro- 
vidential guidance of worldly politics; but no 
“supernatural” intervention is needed to bring 
about an analogous result in the case of any man 
who repeats Ahaz’s sin and folly. The “natural 
laws” which are always at work, and which are 
God’s laws, ensure that the dear-bought help shall 
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be worthless. Fora godless lifehas but partial satis- 
faction at the best, and that partial satisfaction 
certainly diminishes and soon ends. “Even in 
laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness.” That is a universal experi- 
ence, and tospeak of it is commonplace. And why 
is it commonplace but because the experience is 
universal? Each generation in turn supplies “new 
instances ” to confirm the “ musty saws” about the 
incompleteness and fleetingness of all treasures and 
joys but those found in God. The power of habit, 
if there were nothing else at enmity with creature- 
nourished joy, steadily dulls the poignancy of 
earthly delights. Nothing fully retains its power 
to satisfy, even in the partial degree in which, 
when fresh, it may do'so. The greater part of men 
spend their time in drinking out of empty cups, 
and all cups drop sooner or later from their hands. 
What one of our purest and most peaceful poets 
said about all his order is true in spirit as to all 


godless lives, They 
“ begin in gladne3s 
But thereof cometh in the end despondency and madness.” 


“ 


What tired faces one sees coming home at the end 
of a day of pleasure! What yawning ennui is 
conspicuous in places of amusement! ‘ Vanity of 
vanities,” saith, not the preacher only, but the 
inmost heart of every godless man and woman— 
“vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.” 

Partial and transient as such satisfactions are, 
they depend for their power of helping and 
satisfying on our being able to keep Reflection 
sleeping, and to refrain from looking below the 
surface and beyond the moment. A word spoken 
too loudly brings down an avalanche, and beneath 
its white, cold death the active form of the victim 
is motionless and the beating heart lies still. 
One word from conscience, one toneh of an 
awakened reflectiveness, one glance forwards to 
the coftin and the shroud and what comes after, 
these slay worldly satisfactions as surely as the 
snowy torrent would crush some light-winged 
butterfly that had been dancing over the face of 
the cliff down which it poured. The jewellery is 
all imitation gold. It well enough by 
eandle-light, but will it stand being tried by acids ? 
Here is a drop to test it with: “ Know thou that 


looks 


for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment.” Does it smoke, or does it stand the 
test? Here is another drop: “This night thy 


required of thee.” Will 
pleasures, or pursuits, or objects of reliance, bear 


soul shall be our 





We should take all. the facts of 
life into account, and not pretend to satisfy 
ourselves with satisfactions or to stay ourselves 
on supports which dare not face realities, and 
shrivel up when confronted with the certainties of 


that thought ? 


the future. These fatal helpers come as friends 
and allies; they remain as masters. Abhaz, like 
many another harassed and weak prince, tried the 
policy of sending for a strong foreign Power to 
free him from his foes. 
The auxiliary becomes the lord, and he 
who called him to his aid becomes the tributary. 
So it always is with us when we have recourse to 
the perilous allies whom the world offers to us. 
For example, I lightly and thoughtlessly fall into 
the habit of some pleasant indulgence. It is 
agreeable, and serves my turn for the moment. 
I try it again and again. Then, after a while, for 
some reason or other, | determine to give it up, 
and I find that | cannot ; or circumstances take it 
from me, and I find that | am miserable without 
it. I have brought in a master, when I thought 
that 1 was only summoning a servant whom | 
could dismiss when Many a man con- 
tinues to drink to to commit other 
forms of sensual sin, not because he has pleasure 
in doing it, but because it is torture not to do it, 
The sides of the pit are slippery, and the wild 
creature slides down without effort, but when 
trapped at the bottom it can never struggle up 
again. If we doubt whether our delights are our 
masters, we can easily find out by trying to break 
with them. 

It was to Ahaz that Isaiah spoke the great 
prophecy : “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
That mighty One would break the 
yoke of the Oppressor and establish for ever the 
throne of David, which Ahaz unworthily occupied. 
Jesus Christ is the true Helper, by whom, if any 
man seeks His aid, he will be “delivered from his 
enemies and from the hand of them that hate” 
him, and set free to serve his Rescuer “ without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness all the days of 
his life.” To seek for satisfaction, delight, or de- 
liverance apart from Him is to follow dancing 
fires, born of undrained swamps, which will lead 
us astray to destruction. ‘To seek all we need in 


The foreigner comes and 


stops. 


| chose, 


excess or 


son is given.” 


Him, and to give Him our supreme devotion and 
trust, is to follow the light of life 
ruin, 
life. 
from idols.” 


Ahaz’s gods 
“This is the true God, and 


Little children, keev yourselves 


were his 
eternal 
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AT GREENHITHE. 


A SHIP FETE ON THE RIVER. 


BY F. M. HOLMES, 


AN the yards, 
boys! Here 
theycome!” 

Up the 
ratlines run 
the lads. in 
their smart 
duck sailor 
suits, and in 

a minute or 

so more they 

are standing 
in rows on 
the big spars, 
called yards, 
placed across 
the masts. 
“That is 
their salute to us!” exclaims a passenger on board 

a crowded steamer approaching the huge vessel, 

and by way of answer hats and handkerchiefs are 

waved toward the large three-decker and the lads 
up aloft. 
‘ How gay the flags look!” exclaims a lady. 

“This is a grand day for the boys, I am sure.” 
And with flags flying from stem to stern, and 

from masthead to masthead, with those lines of 

white-clad boys along the yards, with the bright 
blue sky for a background, and the glorious sun- 

shine illumining all, the ship indeed presented a 

brilliant spectacle. 

A shrill whistle sounds, and down hurry those 











“EN FETE.” : 


white lines of lads, streaming down the rigging, 
and ready to moor the steamer beside her huge 
sister. The port-holes in her sides are fitted with 
windows, and appear harmless enough ; yet in the 
days of the Crimea a deadly broadside belched 
forth from this huge wooden wall, and the cap- 
tain who commanded on those days of smoke and 
flame has only recently been laid to his rest. 

For this is the staunch Arethusa, once of Her 
Majesty's navy, and now smart and serviceable as 
a training-ship for lads bound for the sea. And 
to-day high festival is to be held on her decks; 
so out comes a gangway for the visitors, who 
pour in and up-stairs to the deck above. 

Here are more white-clad lads—quite a small 
army, in fact—and under Commander Moore ready 
to do anything for the entertainment of their 
visitors. Drawn up in companies, they march, 
and sing, and anon perform their dumb-bell exer- 
cises with surprising vigour. You would have 
thought that one of England’s enemies stood 
before every stalwart young arm, and then that 
the next minute the said enemies were prostrate 
on the d ck; so energetic and so thorough are 
the proceedings. 

Not that the lads are taught to fight. They 
are prepared to be seamen, and the instruction on 
board includes tailoring, carpentering, and shoe- 
making as well. These exercises are a display of 
drill, preliminary to the grand event of the day— 
the distribution of prizes. 

The Earl of Jersey is presiding ; but as it is not 
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likely that he will tell you who these boys are, 
and whence they come—for time presses—we will 
do so briefly while seats are being arranged, and 


the audience are gathering under the cool awning 


on the spacious deck. 

Nearly thirty years ago there was a gentleman 
going about London streets who was struck with 
the number of destitute lads he saw who appeared 
too old for the permanent refuges then in existence ; 
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and the question arose as to the best means of 
assisting the boys. 

A number were gathered at a supper in St. 
Giles’s, and Lord Shaftesbury—for he was the 
gentleman in question—asked them if they would 
like to go on board a big ship placed on the 
Thames, and be taught trades and trained for 
the sea. 

Up shot numbers of hands as a decided answer 


in the affirmative; and a short time afterwards 


Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. William Williams, whose 
name has been so long known in connection with 
the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, applied to the Government for a disused 
vessel for that purpose. 
The Government, with 
not always mark Governmental acts, granted the 


a wisdom which does 
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request, and the Chichester was placed at the dis- 
That was in 1866, and in 
his inaugural address Lord Shaftesbury pertinently 
asked if it were not a scandal that this great 
country could not man her own ships, but had to 
depend in a large degree upon foreigners ; and he 
pointed out that it seemed absolutely necessary 
that everything possible should be done to keep 
up our mercantile marine 


posal of the committee. 
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AND SPLICING. 


The idea struck root, and the work became so 
extensive that in 1874 a second training-ship was 
lent by the Admiralty, viz. the Arethusa. She 
was not the Saucy <Arethusa, famous in British 
naval annals, but the fourth of that name, and 
sufficiently large to accommodate three hundred 
In course of time it was deemed advisable to 
sell the Chichester, and purchase a smaller sailing 
vessel, in which parties of the boys could take 
frequent trips to sea. ‘This was accordingly done, 
and a hundred-ton fore-and-aft schooner was pur- 
chased, altered to a brigantine, and renamed the 
Chichester. Consequently the old names remain, 
and the training-ships Arethusa and Chicheste r still 
stand as a branch of the work of the National 
Kiefuges for Destitute Children. 

But now the Earl of Jersey has taken his place 
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on the dais, and the company are all gathered 
around. ‘There are the prize-winning lads, a happy 
group, on forms right in the centre of the gather- 
ing and opposite the dais’; there is the crowd of 
visitors—about double the number the committee 
had expected—massed around ; and beyond these 
again, standing on the bulwarks of the great ship, 
are rows of the Arethusa lads, able to see every- 
thing from their point of vantage, and quite 
seamen enough already to dispel any fear of fall- 
ing overboard. 

Everything is ready at last, and a_ brilliant 
picture it is; perhaps the brightest spot of all is 
that group of wholesome boyish faces in the 
centre of the gaily dressed crowd. It must be 
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AT MORNING AND NIGHT. 


GrAaNnD DOINGS AT GREENHITHE. 





MENDING THEIR CLOTIIES. 


remembered that these boys are not here as in a 
Reformatory or Industrial School ship; they are 
here by their own free-will, or by reason of their 
utter destitution; and should either of their 
parents be living, their consent is necessary. 

“What a nice face that boy has!” exclaims one 
of the lady visitors to her neighbour as a lad 
murches up to the dais to receive his reward. 

“Ay, and there is another nice- 
looking fellow,” answers her com- 
panion. “There he goes again !— 
that’s his second prize. He will 
make a good man, I am sure.” 

“Why, that lad has won another 
prize! Has he not a fine face? He 
will get the silver watch prize, I am 
sure,” 

From these comments of ladies you 
will gather that the prizes are being 
awarded. Prayer has been offered by 
the Rey. Canon Murray, and then 
Commander Moore, standing beside 
a heavily laden table to the right of 
the chairman, commences the long 
list of rewards. There are five 
“Rob Roy” prizes for diligence, 
Bible knowledge, swimming, and 
general smartness, given by Mrs. 
John Macgregor, in memory of her 
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husband, so popularly known as “Rob Roy ;” 
these prizes consist of a sovereign each and a 
medal. Then there are eight writing-desks and 
knives for senior leading hands, given by Mrs. 
Fleming; also medals for exemplary conduct, 
given by Mr. Joseph Spawforth ; and, indeed, a 
long list of money and book prizes given by Mr. 


THE QUIVER. 


“There, I told you so! I knew it would be 
that boy,” exclaims the lady-chorus as the name 
of Thomas Sollitt is read out ; and amid resound. 
ing plaudits the boy mounts the dais again to 
receive this crowning honour. 

After the prize-giving the Earl 
in a few words points to the value of 


of Jersey 
the 











PLAYTIME. 


Edward Rawlings, Mr. M. 8. Pilcher, Miss Pilcher, 
and others, for various departments of practical 
seam inship, swimming, ete., and for the “ tidiest 
boy in each company.” 

Tae QvIvER good-conduct prize is awarded 
to a lad, Henry Stanley by name, at the London 
Home in Shaftesbury Avenue, where about a 
hundred boys are taught in school and trained in 
various trades. But the principal prize at the 
bright Ship Féte thi afternoon is the. silver 
watch given by Miss Pilcher, in memory of her 
mother, to the best-liked boy in the ship, selected 
Ly the lads themselves. 


training given on board such ships, and the 
audience soon begins to disperse, for the afternoon 
is growing late, and there is the big ship to 


ramble over, and the arrangements to be in- 
spected. To the funds for the ship the readers 
of THe Quiver have subscribed very liberally, 
and we may learn something of the boys who are 
on board. 

“Well, my lad, and how long have you been 
here 7” 

“Four months and so many days, sir.” 

“ And how do you like being here?” 

“ Very much, sir.” 
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® And what do you do all day ?” 

“We get up at half-past five every morning, sir, 
and serub down the decks before breakfast.” 

“Notall the decks, surely?” as the eye wanders 
in thought over the large expanse of the various 
floors of the huge ship. 

“No, sir, not all every morning ; and then some 
of us go to school [on board the ship], and some 
work at different trades.” 

In fact, every morning, after prayers, the lads 
are told off into three companies one for school- 
ing, another for sailors’ duties aloft, and a third 
for heaving the lead, splicing ropes, etc., and re- 
pairing clothes. The divisions and times are so 
arranged that each has a dozen hours weekly in 
each subject. 

On the main deck—which is the second down 
from the top, and so is always under cover—is 
hung a great board, divided into numerous small 
compartments, several of which are arranged 
against each boy’s name. These holes represent 
classes, and as the boy passes each class, it is 
filled with a wooden plug, until at length he 
passes the last—say, fifteen months after entering 
the ship—and then he is ready for sea. About noon 
work is suspended for a spell, and then certain 
lads are told off to prepare dinner. The boy 
cooks—perhaps half a dozen of them—have been 
at work under a steward, and the “ sea-pie” and 
or the meat and potatoes, are all ready. 
So the seniors cut up the huge loaves and fetch 
the big tins from the galley, the ship’s bell strikes 
its sonorous note, the little army of 180 or 200 
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boys falls into divisions, draws up at the tables, 
sings “ Grace,” and then commences the repast. 

In the afternoon again the boys are all busy: 
up aloft learning to spread and shorten sails, out 
in boats learning to row and to steer, at work 
under carpenter, shoemaker, or tailor, or splashing 
in the water and learning to swim. ‘Tea follows 
at five, after which the lads amuse themselves in 
their own way, there being a reading-room and 
various games for their use, while at eight prayers 
are said and all hands piped to Tue Quiver 
hammocks. And if you had to be up again at 
half-past five, and live through fifteen happy 
hours of activity in work or play in the sun and 
fresh air, you also would, no doubt, be of opinion 
that eight o'clock was about time for turning-in. 
Then in the summer months crews of twenty- 
eight lads are taken for short voyages of a few 
days each in the brigantine Chichester, and the 
boys are held to be unquestionably better sailors 
fur these actual experiences of sea-going life. 

Every morning applications for admission are 
made at the Society’s head-quarters, 164, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue; and a few shrewd questions put by 
one of the secretaries, Mr. Bristow Wallen or Mr. 
Henry G. Copeland, soon reveal the suitability 
of the lad for the training-ship or Home. For 
there are eight Homes on shore for destitute boys 
and girls, as well as these training-ships for older 
lads; and it may safely be said that no really 
destitute child is turned away from those hos- 
pitable doors, though it is not every lad of 
fourteen or fifteen who is suitable for the sea. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


May l7tm. PAarRaBLe or THE POUNDs, 
To read—Nt. Luke vir. 11 27. Golden Text --Nt. 
Luke rvi. lO. 
A “ZNTRODUCTION. This 
parable must not 
5 he confounded with 
4X a similar parable 
ew WZ Ni J that of the Talents. 
on —-"* (St. Matt. xxv. 14 
“ —30.) The differences are 
: as follows: (1) the Talents 
tells of money entrusted and 
the use made of it, the 
Pounds tells of the opposi- 
tion of the citizens and the 
vengeance taken on them ; 
(2) the Talents speaks of a householder, the 
Pounds of a nobleman seeking a kingdom ; (3) 









the Talents are distributed unequally, the Pounds 
equally ; (4) in the Talents the master gave all 
his money, in the Pounds only a small sum ; (5) 
the Talents was spoken at Jerusalem, the Pounds 
at Jericho. The main idea in both is the same— 
viz. the use to be made of opportunities given 
by God 

I. Tue Trost Given. (11—14.) Notice: 
The same sum (about £3) given to all alike. 
The object ot the gift—to test the servants’ zeal. 
The amount small, but enough for this purpose. 
The master himself about to go far away. 

The time of his return purposely uncertain. 
But the command to trade clear and distinct. 
Fach must profitably employ his master’s gift. 
At his return he would expect a clear gain. 
But his fellow-citizens rose in rebellion. 

They hated him and refused to submit to him, 








To whom does parable first apply? The Jews. 
Opposed ard hated Christ. What had God 
given them ? 
Knowledge of His will, charge of His Holy 
Scriptures, visit of His Son. Must account for all. 
Parable applies also to us. What are our gifts ? 
Service to be rendered of hearts and bodies. 
Money to be spent on poor and needy. (Ps. xlii. 1.) 
Time to be given when wanted. (Matt. xxv. 35.) 
Influence to be used to help on what is right. 
Shall have to give account for all. (Eccles. xi. 9.) 
II. THe Reckontnc Mave. (15—27.) Notice: 
Each man required to give account of himself. 
Each compelled to tell whole truth. (Heb. iv. 13.) 
Those who have gained tell what they have done. 
Get praise and reward according to their gains. 
The one who has done nothing alone complains. 
He is condemned for his slothfulness in the trust. 
Might at least have gained a little bank interest. 
Now must lose his pound, for the time has 
passed. Shall have no reward, for has done nothing. 
While the open enemies shall perish miserably. 
II]. APPLICATION. 1. Sins of omission are 
punished, 
See Parable of Sheep and Goats. (Matt. xxv. 43.) 
To do nothing for God is to merit punishment. 
2. Faithfulness in small things rewarded. 
Cup of cold water accepted, if done for Christ. 
3. All shall appear before the Judgment Seat. 
Each must give account of himself to God. 


MAY 2itH. JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE 

To read—St. Luke xx. 9-19. Golden Texrt— 
Ver. 17. 

INTRODUCTION. Jesus was teaching in one of the 
courts of the Temple on the Tuesday before His 
death. Various people came and questioned Him. 
Two days before (Palm Sunday) He had entered 
Jerusalem in triumph and been hailed as King by 
the multitudes. Now the chief priests, scribes 
(copiers and teachers of the law), and elders of 
the Jews ask Him by what authority He acts. 
Christ by this parable exposes their treatment of 
Him. 
I. Toe Parasite. (9—16.) The vineyard. 
Planted by a man in well-chosen ground. 
Let to husbandmen to cultivate in his absence. 
Servant sent to receive fruit for his master. 
Beaten by the tenants—sent away empty. 
Similar treatment given to other messengers. 
All despised, rejected, or maltreated. 
At last the owner sends his own beloved son. 
He hopes they will pay proper respect to him. 
What is his fate? Worse than all the others. 
Rejected, cast out, killed. What is the result ? 
Master will destroy them and take away Vineyard. 
I]. THe MEANING. (17—19.) Simple and clear. 
Vineyard, Jewish nation —God’s people. (Ls. v.7.) 
Planted in Canaan—the goodly land. 


THE QUIVER. 





Temple for worship, sacrifices duly appointed. 
Prophets sent to teach and bring them to God. 
Moses deliverer, Samuel, Elijah, many others. 
But these treated shamefully. (Heb. xi. 32, 36.) 
Jeremiah imprisoned at Jerusalem. (xxxviii, 6.) 
God’s anger poured forth upon them. (Jer. xliv.6.) 
At last God sent His beloved Son. (Heb. i. 2.) 
He came to His own, but was rejected. 
Persecuted, insulted, imprisoned, crucified. 
What was to be their punishment? (xix. 43, 44.) 
Jerusalem destroyed. Jews scattered abroad. 
What did they say? (16.) And Christ answer? 
The Jews compared to a building being erected. 
Builders reject a stone as unworthy of use. 
This very stone afterwards used as a corner-stone 
Proves very best—used for most important part. 
Such prophesied of Christ. (See Acts iv. 11.) 
Rejected by men ; chosen of God, and precious, 
(1 Pet. ii. 7.) 
Those offended at Christ fall on this stone to 
their hurt. 
But worse punishment to all who reject Him. 
His power will finally crush them for ever. 
(1 Cor. xv. 25.) 
Lessons. Christ looks for fruit tn all. 
We, like Jews, have had great privileges given. 
The Scriptures, teachers, means of grace. 
What fruit can we show? What is Christ to us? 
2, The folly of rejecting Christ. 
At name of Jesus every knee must bow. 
Better accept Him now than be rejected here- 
after and perish. (Vs. ii. 12.) 


MAY 3IsT. DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM FORETOLD, 

To read—St. Luke wxxi. 20—36. Golden Text— 
Ver. 33. 

Inrropuction. Last lesson contained a warning 
by a parable of the fate of those who rejected Christ. 
That was spoken in the Temple courts. Christ 
then with His disciples left the Temple and sat 
with them on the Mount of Olives, looking across 
the valley over against the Temple. (St. Mark xiii. 
3, 4.) The disciples began to question Him about 
the future fate of Jerusalem. To-day’s lesson 
gives His answer. 

I. Enp or JERUSALEM. (20—24.) Notice: 

A sign given—the city surrounded by troops. 

These would set up the Roman standard. (St. 
Matt. xxiv. 15; St. Mark xiii. 15.) 

Called the “abomination of desolation.” 

This was to be the signal for flight of Christians. 

All in Jerusalem to flee—none enter. 

For chief catastrophe would fall on the city. 

All the vengeance foretold would be inflicted. 

Distress, famine, war, captivity, general ruin. 

Their beautiful city destroyed—themselves wan- 
derers in all parts of the world. 
Would remain so till they turned to the Lord. 
Must repent, and believe in Jesus as Son of God. 
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Lessons. 1. God in judgment punishes—in 


mercy Warns. 

2. His own people shall be safe and quiet from 
fear of evil. 

II. END or THE WorLD. (25—33.) 

End of Jerusalem a type of the end of the world. 
What will be the outward signs of that ? 

Some remarkable appearances in the heavens. 
Also roaring and surging of the ocean. 

Will be general alarm among all nations. 

The Son of Man will be seen coming to judge. 
Not, as at first coming, in shame and humility. 
But with cloud of angels and great glory. 

What will be the effect on God's people ? 

They will look up with joy to welcome Christ. 
Their redemption from earth's evils has come. 
Their everlasting joy and salvation have begun. 
What signs are there of the coming summer ? 
So surely will these signs portend end of world. 
God’s final Kingdom will be established. 

He shall reign King of Kings, Lord of Lords. 
Il. Tue WARNING. (34—36.) Take care. 
Watch against excess in eating and drinking. 
These very easily lead unstable souls into sin. 
Watch against being engrossed in cares. 

These liable to fill the heart and keep God out. 
The Lord will come when He is least expected. 
Therefore watch and pray against all sin. 

Then will be ready for the day of judgment. 
Will not be afraid to meet the Judge. 

Lessons. 1. We must all stand before the 
udgment Seat of Christ. 

2. Blessed is he that overcometh. 


JUNE 7TH. WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES. 
To read—St. Luke rxii. 24—37. Golden Text— 
Phil. tt. 5. 

IntropucTION. It is the night before the cruci- 
fixion. Christ and His disciples have partaken of 
the Jewish Feast of the Passover, and He has 
ordained the new Christian Feast of the Lord’s 
Supper. He has told them that one of their 
number should betray Him. They begin to in- 
quire among themselves which of their number 
could sink so low as to do such a thing. And 
then another question arises: which of them 
should be greatest in His Kingdom? Christ 
describes the true character of His service. 

[.. WARNING TO ALL. (24—30.) 

More than once before similar discussion arose. 

Remind of request of mother of James and John. 
(St. Matt. xx. 20.) 

Also when Christ set a little child before them. 
(1x. 46.) 

So Christ teaches wherein true greatness lies. 

Shows difference between world and Church 

In world greatness lies in exacting service. 

Riches, position, ete., all secure homage. 

In Christ’s Kingdom it is just the contrary. 


They are great, not who exact, but give, service. 
Quotes Himself as example of rendering service. 
Came, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister. Has just washed their feet—served them. 
Yet He is chief of all. They must copy Him. 
They must do all they can for others’ welfare. 
Then will have a seat in Christ’s Kingdom. 
Lessons. 1. The meek shall inherit the earth. 
2. Biessed is the man that considereth the poor. 
Il. Warnine tro ONE. (31—34.) Who washe? 
Satan wanted to test all the apostles. 
Just as he tried the patriarch Job. (Job i. 12.) 
One—Judas—had already failed before the test. 
Peter had proved to be of impulsive character. 
Therefore was in greater danger than others. 
While, if victorious, would be strength to the rest. 
Hence Christ offered special prayer for him. 
Foresees his failure, recovery, and future power. 
Forewarns him what will happen that night. 
Is met by strong assurance of undying fidelity. 
Though all should deny, he will be firm. 
Lesson. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed, lest he fall. 
Ill. Propurcy. (35—37.) Christ turns to all. 
Contrasts their first favourable reception (ix. 10) 
with the future trials awaiting them. 
He Himself was numbered with transgressors. 
They must expect to meet with persecution. 
Lesson. No cross, no crown. 





JUNE Mru. CiuRIstT CRUCIFIED. 
To vead—St. Luke xxiii. 383—46. Golden Text— 
1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Inrropuction. Each of the Gospels describes 
some prominent scenes of the Crucifixion. St. 
Luke alone mentions the incident of the penitent 
thief, which forms part of this lesson. Christ 
spake seven times when on the Cross; three of 
these sayings come into this passage. ‘The Golden 
Text tells why Christ died—namely, “for our sins.” 

I. Tue First Worp. (34—38.) When said? 

Probably when being nailed to the Cross. 

Pain would be intense—difficult to speak at all. 

Christ gasps out prayer—forgiveness for mur- 
derers. 

What else had He to bear besides bodily pain ? 

The people looked on with calm indifference. 

Had shouted “ Hosanna!” five days before— 
to-day “ Crucify !” 

Rulers mocked Him—wanting Him to come 
down. 

The soldiers offered Him drugs to deaden pain. 

Also derided Him for making Himself King. 

This the charge for which He was condemned. 

Lessons. 1. Forgive as ye would be forgiven. 

2. Praying always with all supplication. 

(f. Toe Dyine THieves. (39—43.) A picture. 

Christ dies between two thieves. They see Him. 

He is forced upon their notice. What happens? 
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One rejects and is lost—other believes and is 
saved. 
The impenitent thicf. Knows he is dying. 
Will not the approach of death soften him ? 
Uses his last words to scoff at Jesus Christ. 
No sympathy, no prayer. Rails at Him. 
The penitent thief. Won by Christ's patience. 
Has heard Him pray for His murderers. 
Has seen Him bear His sufferings unmoved. 
[s led to believe on Him as God and King. 
So prays to this Fellow-Sufferer as able to save. 
Shows all three marks of true penitence. 
Contrition for the past—we suffer justly. 
Confession—we receive due reward of evil deeds. 
Change—asks pardon—anxious for brother's soul. 
The result. Faith is accepted for righteousness. 
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His prayer is heard —his future is secured. 
He shall be with Christ in the abode of bliss, 
Lessons. 1. Justified by faith, we have peace 
with God. 
9. The blow vl of Jesus Christ cleanseth from sin. 
ILL. Tuk Dyinc Saviour. (44—46.) 
Three hours of darkness, causing great terror. 
God’s face seemed hidden. (St. Mark xv. 34.) 
He was suffering shame and guilt of our sins, 
At last light appeared—sun shone upon Him, 
Peace came. His sacrifice was accepted. 
All was finished. He gives up His life calmly, 
Commits His dying body to His Father's love. 
Lessons. 1. Christ died to bring us to God, 
2. Learn of Jesus how to die. 
3. Lord, let Thy servant depart in peace. 
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“MY 


PRETTY 


JANE.” 


[. 

OU may bring her to tea,” 
said Miss Margaret. 
Jack was her own dear 
hoy, and she was very 
glad to tind him so wise. 
There were girls in the 
family next door, and 
Miss Margaret had long 
ago decided that one of 
them was just suitable 

for Jack. He, with a sense which is rare in people 

who are planned for, had decided that way too. 

“You may bring her to tea,’ said Miss Margaret, 

contented. 











Jane’s head was smooth and shiny, and could 
be daily seen above the geraniums in the kitchen 
window. She was evidently a good girl who had 
a cookery-book of her own. Sometimes she stood 
on the back door-step with a thimble on (Miss 
Margaret’s sight was long) and picked the flnff 
and threads of useful stitching off her clothes. 
In the autumn she fetched out a kitchen chair 
and stood on it to gather the elderberries, staining 
her fingers purple, for some kind of medicinal jain. 
It was only the frivolous sister, Katie, who ran 
out in the early summer and picked white clusters 
for elderflower-water, and for vanity. 

Miss Margaret did not know how to make 
friends: she had never known. She was an old 
maid, doubtless, yet not of those who go much 
into other people’s houses and have a tremendous 
unrelated family. She merely looked over the 
garden walls and through the gap where the 
elderberry grew, and studied the estimable Jane. 





down he would be dazzled hy a certain girl she 


on with. 


Jack have sense ? 
too desirable to seem attractive. 


When the window .was open, Miss Margaret 
would often hear Jane improving little relations’ 
minds: when it was shut, she could sometimes see 

going to the end of the garden and standing on 
the weed heap Jane’s smooth head bending over 
stockings and darning-wool. 

*A domesticated young creature,” said Miss 
Margaret, beginning to think that she would do 
nicely for Jack, and to fear that when Jack came 


disapproved of, living across the way. It may have 
been heartless of Miss Margaret to rejoice when 
her sailor-nephew’s arrival chimed beautifully 
with the catching of chicken-pox by the girl; but 





she only rejoiced in ill for the sake of good, as so 


many of us do. 

“T would like you to make friends with the 
people next door,” she said, when Jack’s arrival 
had overturned the whole prim household, and 
the beggars had squinted ap at the hat, undusty, 
hanging beside the forlorn man’s hat kept de- 
ceptively in the passage. 

“All right,” said Jack, and did so very quickly, 
with a little nervous help from her at the start. 

“Nice people,” he told her later. “ Easy to get 
| wonder you don't hop over now and 
then, Aunt Margaret /” 

Miss Margaret was not given to hopping over. 


She remained on her own premises, once observing 
the chicken-pox invalid lift her blind and glance 
across, and many times hearing her nephew's 
laugh—with another she did not know—beyond 
the wall. 
as she had settled them for half a year ? 


Would things truly settle themselves 
Would 
She feared still that Jane was 
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Sin 


ily 
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This afternoon Miss Margaret was picking roses. 
Her spare shape moved stiffly in and out of the 
bushes ; she carried a large white bowl and pulled 
off the rose-leaves to fill it. It was to make pot- 
pourri The roses were overblown and easy to 


clutch off. She spread her fingers and crushed 
the petals together, leaving the hearts stripped 
bare. 

In the neighbouring garden roses were being 


gathered differently—one rose for Jack. A small 
hand wa ing pluckily among the thorns, where 
the prettiest roses were, and finding one little bud. 


“Will you have this?” said somebody, breaking } 
the stalk ; and Jack was very happy to receive it, j 
took the hand with it, and spoke suddenly. h 


Miss Margaret did not gather her roses with), 


any stalks, or plunge into the thorns for them. * i 
Perhaps she had felt them once. It was safer to \ “4a, 
~ . s+ 


swoop down and pluck out the petals only. The 
other fashion of gathering was not worth the 
picking, « peci lly for pot-pourri, which is withered 
leaves 

The bushes were barer and her bowl was full 
when Jack came over, looking hot and happy. 
He walked up the path with her, and she passed 
her thin fingers through the rose-leaves in the 
bowl, and then crushed and flattened them down 
to keep them from fluttering out. She was prim 
and stiff to everybody and for everybody but 
Jack. There were no weeds in her garden; the 
plants grew staidly in their proper places, and 
never spread over the bare brown earth that was 
so orderly. Whatever did not know its place was 
put into it, and whoever came into the house 
traightened his back at once. But when Jack 
arrived some things grew crooked and comfortable, 
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Miss Margaret was not so firm in brushing down 
the wave near the grey parting of her hair. Jack, 
her dear, fatherless, motherless boy, might do any- 
thing—might even make her feel young again. 
“Tell me all about it, Jack,” she said, leaving 
her scraggy shadow at the door, and sitting down 
with her bow! in the litt’e room that smelt of so 
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“He wanted to talk; she did not.’’—p. 512. 


many years’ pot-pourri. He had something to 
tell. She was curiously rapid in seeing that, and 
she listened, running her fingers through the rove- 
leaves, while he talked of Jane. 

“She is a good girl, | believe,” then said Miss 
Margaret. 

“The prettiest and dearest girl in the world !” 
cried Jack. 

Her prettiness had never struck his aunt, who 
had only noticed and admired her virtues. But 
it did not signify. 

“Bring her to tea,” she said graciously, “ if 
she will come.” 
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“Oh, I’ll fetch her. Now ?” said Jack, jumping 

up. But Miss Margaret stopped him. 
“To-morrow,” she said. “ My dear, you are too 

impulsive ; the best china must be dusted.” 








By herself—for now her boy would not keep her 
company so much—Miss Margaret lifted up her 
hands and thanked Providence devoutly. Every- 
body spoke well of this model girl, and, according 
to them and to her own more trustable observa- 
tion, she would be a sober, thrifty little wife, with 
no vanity or frivolity such as old maids continually 
see and disapprove of. If poor dear Jack had 
fallen a victim to Miss Over-the-way ! 

With much satisfaction Miss Margaret took out 
her precious china, lessening the risk by dusting it 
all herself, and ordering the maid to leave it on 
the tray (when tea was over) until she could come 
out and put it by. She stirred the pot-pourri in 
the jars until the scent filled the rooms and wan- 
dered all up the staircase, growing fainter. Then 
she made a cake, of which the housewifely visitor 
would surely want the recipe, and laid out her 
costliest—and least modern—dress. 

It was some time—a matter of years—since Miss 
Margaret had worn that garment. Somehow it 
did not fit her properly. She had not grown 
stouter, but there were wrinkles in the back, the 
collar was very wide, and a great many pins were 
needed. She stood before the glass, driving them 
slowly through the silk. A fresh young voice 
below disturbed her toilet. But Jack would surely 
take care of the guest—take every care of her 
—until she herself was ready. Miss Margaret 
put in her pins deliberately, thinking her nephew 
would be grateful for that slowness. Then she 
picked up the-thick silk skirt, which rustled too 
loudly for her unaccustomed ears, and proceeded 
along the landing. 

Sounds of woe, or at least of bother, were 
coming through Jack’s door. He was struggling 
with a new tie that he had begun putting on in 
his sweetheart’s honour half an hour ago. He 
was tying it in a complicated landsman’s bow, with 
a diagram in front of him, and was quite at sea 
about it. 

“Can you help a fellow?” he said, as Miss 
Margaret put in her head ; but she did not under- 
stand such things, and, besides, the visitor must 
be alone. 

She descended the stairs in a hurry, and pushed 
the drawing-room door open quicker than she 
would have done—being considerate—if Jack had 
been in there too. On the mat she stopped short 
and gave a gasp. 

Somebody—a very pretty somebody—with a 
cherry flush, and pink bows about her throat, was 
leaning on the mantelpiece, with her elbows peril- 
cusly near two china jars, gazing intently at her 
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own pretty face. The vanity and satisfaction of 
the look, the little smile, all of it was very plain to 
Miss Margaret in the wide old mirror opposite. 
And this was the estimable Jane ! 
Miss Margaret had forgotten that love changes 
much. 


She froze up in the shock, and when the girl 
started and turned round, she held out a stiff 
fraction of her hand, and did not attempt to 
smother her confusion with the kiss she had made 
up her mind to give her. To think that, after all— 
atter her fears of the entanglements and foolish 
fancies that must beset a simple sailor ; after her 
anxious terrors of Miss Over-the-way and such ag 
she; after her glad discovery of a quiet, sober 
girl, and her content that should have 
preferred dull gold to glitter—after the whole 
of it—this ! 

The poor aunt sat herself solemnly behind the 


Jack 


teapot. It was not necessary for her to talk at 
all. Jane made a great deal of conversation; 


quite enough for two. She was flushed and 
excited; she laughed very often, and, as it seemed 
to Miss Margaret, foolishly. And among other 
things the old maid was irritated to see her make 
a great many crumbs. 


When Jack came back after taking his sweet- 
heart home, Miss Margaret had finished ler slow 
and careful putting by of the china. She was 
stooping over the carpet with a dust-pan and a 
brush. 

“Well ?” said Jack. 

Miss Margaret was 
said— 

“She is quite different from 
expected.” 

Her voice was queer and dry. But who can 
speak comfortably when doubled down over a 
dust-pan and brush ?—and besides the dust gets 


busy. By-and-by she 


what I had 


up into one’s throat. 

“So many crumbs !” muttered Miss Margaret. 

Jack put his leg over the broad arm of a 
chair. 

He wanted to talk ; she did not. 

“Different?” he said. “Well, she’s awfully 
kept down at home. Always slaving for the rest 
of them. I thought she was a quiet little monse 
at first, as I daresay you did. But she’s nothing 
of the sort.” Then rapturously, “Oh, Aunt 
Margaret !” 

3ut Miss Margaret had got up the last objec- 
tionable crumb, and she went off suddenly with 
her dust-pan. 

Jack pursued her, discovering, in a protracted 
search through kitchen and coal-cellar, that she 
intended to be avoided. He retreated and listened 
in the passage till he heard her cough behind the 
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kitchen door. Then he went in and propped 
himself against the dresser, while the late sun 
streamed in on his eager face. 

“You wouldn’t think it—at least, I suppose you 
haven't,” he began afresh, “but she’s got such a 
lot of ‘go’ in her. And she is lovely, don’t you 

Aunt Margaret, don’t you—don’t you 
” he wound up anxiously, seeing how 


think so ? 
like her? 
tightly her mouth was closed. 

“T am disappointed in her,” said Miss Margaret, 
sorry to vex her boy, but unable to deceive him. 

Jack was all amazement. 

“Isn't she your sort? But surely you can't like 
quiet, stupid girls who can’t speak or look one in 
the face? Oh, Aunt Margaret, you are a regular 
old maid ! 

“T suppose so,” said Miss Margaret. She was a 
little hurt; and Jack was offended, too. When he 
stalked out of the kitchen whistling “ My Pretty 
Jane,” she greeted the melody with a sniff. 


Alas! the estimable Jane was altered. The 
smooth head was not quite so smooth, and the 
low voice rang louder. Besides, the recollection of 
that vain little face studying itself in the mantel- 
glass interfered continually with Miss Margaret’s 
former liking, and made her judgment harsher. 

When aunt and nephew went to a tennis-party 
—in a back garden where there was just room for 
the court, for a rim of flowers, and a wider rim of 
visitors—Miss Margaret sat under the garden's 
only tree, and watched her nephew. 

Out there on the brownish square, whose grass 


had been rolled down into the roots, or scraped off 


with a mower—out in the blazing sun—were Jack 
and Jane. Her face was quite scarlet as she 
rushed about ; one saw white dashes of her 
petticoat whenever she bounced up and down ; 
and she sent her laugh boldly across the net. 

“Jolly little thing!” said somebody behind 
Miss Margaret’s tree. Jack’s aunt rose up and 
turned her back squarely on the tennis. 

The neat, grey house-frock that used to look 
so thrifty on the former Jane had been left off 
entirely. One morning a little sister showed 
herself in a dress cut from it, and the next 
day a small brother wore what was left as 
knickerbockers. But Miss Margaret did not 
suppose that the frock’s first wearer had cut 
it down; she preferred to think of her as just 
discarding it. Was she not too busy trimming 
summer blouses? This was indeed a caterpillar 
turned butterfly; but the gaudy wings fluttered 
too widely and too much. Miss Margaret did not 
like having the unexpected things flapped in her 
eyes, 

In the long summer evenings Jack’s aunt would 
sitindoors. If she took out her trowel and water- 
ing-pot, her attention would be distracted by a 
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chattering as of little birds behind the elderberry- 
tree. In former days Jane would be properly 
occupied in putting small relatives to bed. Now 
they scrambled into their nightgowns by them- 
selves and had pillow-fights unbridled. For Jane 
and Jack sat together in the garden. 

Their talk reached Miss Margaret in a stream of 
irritating whispers. She would find herself wildly 
watering her own patent slippers, and would 
hasten in, to spend her evening as far as possible 
from the chatter and the unpardonable frivolity of 
love. In these long, dull hours she would see 
more clearly than at any other time the many faults 
of Jane; and now and then a laugh or a song 
would filter through the window, and she would 
shut the air and the voices out. 

“She is shallow, vain, and noisy. And I 
thought her so suitable!” Jack’s aunt lamented, 
sitting primly in her little room, where heaps of 
rose-leaves lay withered in the pot-pourri jars. 


Then Jack was ordered to join his ship. Miss 
Margaret saw him off. 

It was a pouring wet day. She put on her 
goloshes and her long black waterproof, and 
looked curiously from the doorstep to see if 
Jane was visible. She did not ask; but at 
the gate Jack waved his handkerchief, standing 
in the wet, and the Browns’ door opened. Miss 
Margaret got into the fly. 

“Ts she coming with—us ?” she said. , 

“No,” said Jack, not telling her that Jane was 
honestly too much afraid of her. 

He stalked up the neighbours’ path. The horse 
grew much less patient, and Miss Margaret turned 
her watch-bracelet round, and kept her eye on it. 
Then the door was shut. Jane leant back among 
the overcoats and cried ; Miss Margaret moved her 
skirts stiffly to make room ; and the fly drove off. 


II. 
By degrees things took their old shape—except 
in Miss Margaret's mind. 

Jane’s unaccustomed laugh did not ring so much 
across the wall, and her face was very sober. 
There was a look in her eyes, indeed, that had 
not gone, and could not go; but, as she did not 
hold up her head so high, it was less noticeable. 
Still Miss Margaret could not forget the shock 
and upsetting of her prim expectations, and could 
not bring herself to see the girl with anything but 
cold-eyed disapproval. She had been disappointed. 

Jack puzzled himself with attempts to bring 
the two together. 

“She doesn’t like me,” Jane would write. 
There was no mention of the girl in Miss 
Margaret’s letters. 

So the first time he wrote to his aunt he put in 
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‘There is a letter for you in mine,’ ” 


a note for Jane. Miss Margaret would surely 
take it over, and then they might grow friendly. 
But the maid was sent with that note 
while Miss Margaret read her own. Then he 
enclosed one for his aunt in Jane’s, and she was 
ready '—to make an olive-l 


oh, s6 ready ! 
it. She ran out into the garden and looked over. 
path in the middle of 


across 


wanch of 


Miss Margaret stood on the 
hers, with her eyes fixed on a weed. 

Jack’s sweetheart went to the elderberry bush, 
where the wall was lower, and peeped beyond the 
boughs. She was shy, 


round to Miss Mare 
wait, to be taken s 


and eou'd not bear to fo 
aret’s door, to knock and 


olemnly into the parlour, and 


pa di 


wii: , ml { 


then to hear a formidable rustle in the 
grow very nervous, and to feel a goose. 
that Miss Margaret heard or saw 
stare so hard at that 


passage, to 


She was sure 
her; or else why 
single weed ? Jane coughed. 

“There is a letter for you in mine 
she said. 

Miss Margaret wheeled round 

“Thank you,” 

Her tone was ungracious—the tone of a person 
who feels he is not thought worth a stamp. Poor 
little Jane felt that, but somehow could not stop 
She had got it so 


need she 
from Jack,” 


and took it. 
she said. 


in what she had 
ready that it must be spoken. 

“T’m afraid you don’t like me. 
think I am good enough for Jack,” 
alittle rush. “But, oh! if you would only ——” 

Miss Margaret grew stiffer. 

“We had better not discuss such matters over 
the wall,” “Please go round and ring 
the bell.” 

Which 
to do. 


meant to say, 


You don't 
she began, in 


she said. 


Jane was too frightened and abashed 


The wind blew 
things with the 
thick partition 
builder was not ex- 
clock strike 


There were storms that winter. 
high at night, and did great 
chimney-pots. There was no 
between the houses. Their 
travagant, and one could hear the 
through the wall. 

Miss Margaret’s room and Jane’s had half a 
brick’s width between them, and both lay wakeful 
on the stormiest night, listening to the wind. 

Jack’s aunt sat up in bed; the jerk of the spring 
mattress could be heard next She was 
not afraid of the chimney-pots crashing through ; 
she only dreaded what the gale might do where 
there were no chimneys. What did the ceiling or 


door. 
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her own self matter? Her face glistened white in 
the dark as the wind rose round the house. 

Then she heard a little moan behind the parti- 
tion. Somebody else was sitting up in terror. 

The gale beat harder round the windows: the 
sky was awful, and the moon was lost. 

Miss Margaret sat rigid in her bed. The other 
had not such self-control ; she was getting up and 
going barefoot up and down. Jack’s aunt could 
hear the boards creak as they do at night. Then 
the window was flung up. The blind flapped 
loudly, a great gust rushed in, and there was a 
crash—the breaking of little things. 

“She will get her death of cold,” thought the 
other watcher, “and blow the house inside out.” 

Could she not see the driving clouds and hear 
the wind plainly without this folly? Was she 
beside herself ? 

Jack’s aunt rose out of bed and went close up to 
the wall. Knocking on it with the handle of a 
brush, she spoke in a voice that should sound 
gruffly through 

“Go to sleep. There may be no wind at sea.” 
Then she returned to bed and covered herself up 
to the chin. 

The window was shut. The girl lay down 
again, and Miss Margaret could hear her pressing 
close to the wall, as if to get near to the other 
person who was waking—thinking, like her, of 
Jack. 

But in the morning Jack’s aunt was unapproach- 
able. 


So the months went past, and the ship came 
home 

The brightness—the objectionable brightness 
was all back in Jane’s happy face. She sat in the 
garden and sang, not stitching usefully for others, 
but making pretty ribboned things for her own 
self. Miss Margaret had her spring cleaning, and 
looked down from upper windows upon frivolity 

and Jane 

Perhaps it was jealousy that kept her from for- 
jetting, forgiving, and liking Jane. She tied a 
yellow handkerchief over her head to keep off the 
dust, and became too busy to ponder on that. To 
besure, she had always been the only person to love 
her Jack ; and the demure, housewifely little soul 
she had wanted for him would have been just an 
underling, a supplement to herself. Miss Margaret 
shook out her duster. Jack would be sorry they 
Were not friends. But how could she be friendly 
! Oh, she had 
hot forgotten how the girl gazed at herself in the 
mantel-glass ! 

The spring cleaning prospered. All the chairs 
had been carried out and thumped, all the spiders 
exterminated. Miss Margaret herself took in the 
summer curtains—as stiff, but not as heavy, as 
515 





to a shallow creature such as 
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the winter ones—and, as she passed, looked con- 
temptuously over to where Jane sat putting pink 
bows in a summer bodice. 

The girl was humming—Miss Margaret hated 
humming —Jack’s favourite song, “My Pretty 
Jane.” Jack’s aunt compressed her lips and 
carried her curtains in. 

She stood on a kitchen chair, putting them up 
at the front window. Her skirt was tucked above 
her petticoat, and the yellow handkerchief was 
twisted round her head. She looked very business- 
like indeed. Below, the maid was holding up the 
tails of the curtains. She was a young girl. and 
engaged, so Miss Margaret found her a hindrance, 
and told her so, making no allowance. 

“T'll never take service with an old maid again,” 
murmured the victim, who had just been told 
that she was incapable of any thought whatever. 

Miss Margaret stooped for the hammer, and 
happened to glance out as she bent. Her whole 
face changed, and the maid thought of smelling- 
salts and brandy, and could not make up her 
mind which first to run for. But Miss Margaret 
stepped quietly down, with the half-hung curtain 
trailing, and got some water. The door-bell rang. 
“You won't see anybody, will you, ma’am?” 
supposed the maid. Visitors were not welcome 
in the middle of a clean. 

But Miss Margaret suid “ Yes,” and disappeared. 

There was a heavy step in the passage ; some- 
body steered a blundering course among those 
chairs and tables which were in wrong places. 
Miss Margaret heard the step up in her little 
room, where she was drinking more water, and 
making herself presentable with hands that 
trembled queerly. Perhaps she was tired with 
the long day’s dust and bother. 

She went to the door, drew back and hurried to 
the glass. How thin she was! What corners 
were in her face ! 

“Tam an old woman,” she said then, with a 
little gasp. But she could not believe that. She 
counted up the years that had been hers, that 
weighted her, and they were no such terrible 
number. 

“Tt is things, not years, that have made me 
old,” she said ; “for I am old—or am [I not ?” 

She did not recognise herself. But on the stair 
she sighed and stopped and put both hands sadly 
to her hair—hair that was grey! 

She wrung her hands and dared go no further. 
Oh, for the thick brown hair of long ago! Could 
she, without heart-stinging, greet an old friend of 
those days like this ? 

“Please, ma’'am——” said the servant from 
below. 

“ Ridiculous !” muttered Jack's aunt, catching 
hold of the banister, growing starchy, and going 
down. 
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Would Miss Margaret see an old sailor long out 
of sight—out of mind, perhaps, as well-—who had 
become acquainted with her nephew, and heard of 
her whereabouts through him ? 

That was the message. Miss Margaret received 
it, and remarked in passing that it was fortunate 
they should have finished the drawing-room. 
Then she turned the newly polished handle. 

“Too late” is in all dictionaries. It is nowhere 
else. 


The sun was setting. It shone in upon the 
pot-pourri jars, and slanted across the mirror. 

Miss Margaret was in the room. Her thin face 
was flushed, and her hands were clasped nervously 
together. As poor little Jane next door, so she 
was altered. She moved among the shining chair- 
backs till she reached the mantelpiece, and rested 
her elbows on the marble. 

It was an old face, surely, that looked back at 
her ; it had been an old face just three hours ago, 
when she rubbed the glass. 

‘*T suppose I was pretty once,” said Jack’s aunt, 
“or I would have been forgotten. Oh, I was 
pretty long ago before mistakes—and time 
brought other looks. But now there is nothing 
left. What can he find in poor, foolish me ?” 

She looked steadily at that self, so unlike her, 
as the colour rose and the eyes grew bright. 
Then she gave a short, happy start. 

“T am pretty still !” she said. 

Then she dropped her hands. 
understood his sweetheart, after all ! 


Jack’s aunt 


It was morning. There would certainly be a 
letter telling of Jack’s coming. Miss Margaret 
was expecting it more quietly than usual; but 
little Jane next door leaned far out of the stair- 
case window and watched the first corner where 
the postman would appear. 

When he came round, bobbing from door to 
door, the girl ran down and stood on the door-mat 


waiting, He was very long coming down the 


street ! 

There was a letter for Miss Margaret. Her 
gate clicked sharply, so did the lid of her letter- 
Then the next gate clicked, and a heap of 
letters fell through the slit behind which Jane 
was watching. None for her! 

It was a bitter disappointment. She had been 
so sure, had almost felt the letter in her hand ; 
had never, never thought it might not come. She 


hox. 


choked back a sob, and lifted up the other people's 
letters. 
her eyes. 


The brightness flickered suddenly out of 
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Perhaps he had sent an enclosure to his aunt, 


But no maid came over with it. Had he just 
sent a message? Could he have forgotten how it 
was between the two, how icy Miss Margaret kept 
to the only other person who loved her nephew? 
Jane shut herself in somewhere and cried. 


Miss Margaret’s letter lay on the table, as it 
never had done before. She was in the garden 
gathering roses in the old, old way she had given 
up, With the leaves and the green young stalks 
that pot-pourri does not need. 

She brought in her flowers and put them into 
vases ; then, having bunched them stiffly, pulled 
them out and began to arrange them as a girl 
might do. After that she strayed into the room 
where her forgotten breakfast cooled, and where 
Jack’s letter had been put. 

It was not his writing. 
up, and read it quickly to the end 


Miss Margaret took it 
He was ill! 


Poor little Jane heard wheels. A cab! She 
got up from the tear-stained pillow she had 
crumpled her cheek against, and ran to the 
window. Not Jack! It came round, straight 
and empty, from the livery-stable. 

It stopped at Miss Margaret’s door, and the 
girl held on to the window curtain and wondered 
if anything had happened. Miss Margaret herself 
came out, looking flurried. She was telling the 
maid a great many things—about milk and back- 
door keys and so forth, presumably. 

Jane caught her breath and wrung her hands 
piteously. Something was wrong—oh, surely 
something was wrong with Jack ! And she would 
never know! Ch, oh! 

Miss Margaret shut her own gate slowly. But 
she did not step into the cab. First she forgot 
several articles, and had to fetch them. Then she 
stood still for a moment, and Jane pressed closer 
and waited, with miserable fascination, to see her 
back. 

But suddenly Jack’s aunt pushed open her 
neighbours’ gate and rang their bell. 

Jack’s sweetheart flew down-stairs, and pulled 
back the latch with trembling fingers. Then she 
among the and umbrellas, 
Miss Margaret walked in. 
she said. “There is no danger, 
but I am going. And I want you to come and 
help to nurse him. Will you, little one?” 

She bent over, being tall and gaunt, and gave 
Jane the first kiss she had ever given her. And 
they got into the cab together. They were friends. 

Rina. 


stood ‘back cloaks 
shrinking. 


“ Jack is ill,” 
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CRUEL PAST. 
SACRIFICE 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 





THE KING EL 


T is sad to think how little 
value was attached te 
child-life in the earlier 
periods of the world’s 
history, and even yet 
with what cold indiffer- 


ence it is sacrificed 





especially female child- 


life—in China and in 

other countries not all inhabited by savages. 
Infanticide has been due to two causes, so dif- 
lerent that they may be said to lie at the very 
opposite poles of the circle of human motive. One 
is, the expense and trouble of rearing children 
about the meanest motive that can sway a 
parent's soul. The other is, piety towards the 
gods and desire to conciliate their favour, on 


the principle that the most acceptable. offerings 
that can bi presented to them are those which 


cost the offerer most. It is the meanest class of 
human beings that are moved by the first ; it is 
the most self-sacrificing, and yet in a sense the 
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most selfish, and certainly the most deluded, that 
respond to the other. It is of the ancient prac- 
tice arising from this latter feeling that we are to 
speak in this paper. 

It is usually believed that the practice originated 
in Pheenicia. The Phoenicians were a very religious 
people in their way; polytheists and idolaters, but 
showing in many ways an extraordinary reverence 
for their gods. In every city the temple was by 
far the finest building, full of rich and beautiful 
ornaments gifted to it in honour of the gods. The 
supreme ruler deemed it his highest honour ‘to 
uphold the worship of the gods, and for the most 
part bore a name that denoted his reliance on one 
of them for protection and guidance. The coinage 
bore religious emblems, the figure-heads on the 
ships were often images of the gods, and all great 
undertakings were preceded by endeavours jto 
conciliate their favour. As St. Paul said after- 
wards of the Jews, “They had a zeal for God,” or 
rather for their gods, “ but not according to know- 
ledge.” 
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Yet nowhere did religion show worse than in 
Pheenicia. An old Latin proverb was verified: “The 
corruption of the best things is the worst,” or, as we 
say in English, “ The best wine turns to the sourest 
vinegar.” Two very horrible practices became rife 
under the shadow of religion—licentious orgies 
and child sacrifices. The one was connected with 
the worship of the female deity, Astarte or Ash- 
toreth ; the other of the male, Baal, as he was 
called generally ; but other names were given to 
him by other nations who practised his worship, 
such as Moloch or Chemosh. The Canaanites 
that inhabited Palestine before the Israelites were 
either Phoenicians or much influenced by them ; 
and it was the abominations that proceeded from 
this atrocious worship that doomed them to the 
judgment which the Israelites inflicted. It is 
easy to see how horrible the consequences must 
have been when practices of this sort were sup- 
posed to have the sanction of the gods. In most 
cases it is some check to evil when it is believed 
to be offensive to the powers of Heaven; but 
here, where Heaven was held to favour lust and 
murder, not only had the salt lost its savour, 
but it had itself become a creator of corruption, 
and there was absolutely nothing to prevent the 
people from becoming one disgusting mass of 
moral putridity. 

We have no very authentic account of the 
manner in which children were offered in sacrifice 
to the gods. The most minute descriptions are 
derived from writers in the Talmud, and from 
other persons outside, who may not have had 
personal knowledge of the practices they describe. 
But we know that the offerings were presented to 
Baal or Moloch as the god of fire, and, to be accept- 
able, they required to be consumed by his own 
element. ‘The mode of death was horrible. The 
rabbis describe the image of Moloch as a human 
figure with a bull’s head and outstretched arms, 
and the account which they give is confirmed by 
what Diodorus Siculus relates of the Carthaginian 
Kronos. His image, Diodorus says, was of metal, 
and was made hot by a fire kindled within it ; the 
victims were placed in its arms and thence rolled 
into the fiery lap below. The most usual form of 
the rite was the sacrifice of children, especially of 
their eldest sons, by parents.”* 

“This custom was grounded in part on the 
notion that children were the dearest possession 
of their parents, and, in part, that, as pure and 
innocent beings, they were the offerings of atone- 
ment most certain to pacify the anger of the deity ; 
and further that the god of whose essence the 
generative power of nature was had a just title 
to that which was begotten of man, and to the 
surrender of their children’s lives. . . . Voluntary 
offering on the part of the parents was essential to 
* Rawlinson’s “ History of Phoenicia,” p. 346. 
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the success of the sacrifice ; even the first-born, 
nay, the only child, of the family was given up. 
The parents stopped the cries of their children by 
fondling and kissing them, for the victim ought 
not to weep; and the sound of complaint was 
drowned in the din of flutes and kettle-drums. 
Mothers, according to Plutarch, stood by without 
tears or sobs ; if they wept or sobbed, they lost the 
honour of the act, and their children were sacri- 
ficed notwithstanding. Such sacrifices took place 
either annually or on an appointed day, or before 
great enterprises, or on the occasion of public 
calamities, to appease the wrath of their god.”* 

In the mythology of Phcenivia it was related of 
El, the special god of Gebal or Byblus, but wor- 
shipped also at Carthage, that, when reigning on 
earth, he had a son named Jeoud, whom he loved 
dearly, but when great dangers from war threatened 
the land, he tirst clothed him in royal apparel and 
then offered him in sacrifice. This was held to 
give divine sanction to the practice, so that in 
times of calamity or apprehended danger, it 
became customary to offer human victims to the 
gods, and, the more honourable the victims, the 
greater the likelihood of the gods being propitiated. 
And we know from the clearest evidence that the 
practice continued to be observed for many cen- 
turies. In the days of Jehoshaphat, King of 
Judah, when the Kings of Judah, Israel, and 
Edom combined to fight against Moab, the King 
of Moab was so hard pressed that “he took his 
eldest son, that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt-offering upon the 
wall.” In his desperation he had recourse to the 
costliest offering he There 
savage grandeur in his act, but alas for the 
superstition that thought it would obtain the 
divine favour! “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness !” 

It was an extraordinary proof of the fascination 
which the Phcenician religion exercised on the 
Israelites that, contrary to the strongest instincts 
of their nature, contrary to the loudest denunei:- 
tions of the prophets, and contrary to the know- 
ledge of the true way to please God—viz. “ to do 


y* ssessed. Was a 


justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 


with their God”—the people of Israel were led 
frequently to this detestable practice. And it 
seems to have become more and more common in 
the later periods of their history. Nor was it only 
in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes that it prevailed, 
where the marriage of Ahab to Jezebel, the 
daughter of the Phoenician King, would naturally 
bring it into vogue, but likewise in the kingdom 
of Judah. It was practised by that King Ahaz to 
whom Isaiah delivered the prophecy of Immanuel 
(2 Kings xvi. 3), and later on, in the full blaze of 
the prophetic period, by Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 6), 


* Dollinger’s “ Judaism and Heathenism.” 
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who seemed to revel in the foulest corruptions of 
the Pheenician idolatry. 

We know, too, that in the lands of the Euphrates 
it was a familiar rite: “The Sepharvites burnt 
their children in fire to Adrammelech and 
Anammeiech, the gods of Sepharvaim” (2 Kings 
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To come back to the manner in which the 
sacrifice was offered. Some recent writers have 
attempted to tone down our horror by saying 
that the children were not burnt alive, but put 
to death and burnt afterwards. But as they were 
offered to the gods, and only a pure offering would 


THE DRUIDS AT THEIR SACRIFICES. 


xvii. 31). We know also that the Phoenician 
colonists carried their religion and its practices 
to their colonies, and that at Carthage and other 


place s human sacrifices were offered ; so that for 
many hundreds of years, and over vast and 
populous regions of the earth, this great outrage 
to parental feeling, this cruel extinction of life at 
the very period when life is sweetest and joy is 
brightest, cast its withering blight over a vast 
section of the human family, and, spite of all their 


efforts to repress their misery, filled innumerable 
hearts with lam 


entation and mourning and woe. 


have been acceptable to them, and as fire was 
considered the instrument of purification, they 
were passed or run between two fires, so as to be 
touched or licked by the flames, but not scorched 
or devoured. It would be some satisfaction to be 
able to believe that this view is correct ; but it is 
not the impression conveyed to us by most of 
the passages where the practice is referred to. 
Jeremiah, who had probably learnt only too much 
about it from the gruesome traditions of King 
Manasseh, leads us to believe that the victims 
were burnt alive: “They have built the high 
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places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire ” (chap. vii. 31,and xix. 5). In 
chap. xxxii. 35, the expression is slightly changed : 
ait to cause their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire unto Molech.” There is 
no sufficient reason to question the common im- 
pression that fire was the instrument of destruction. 
A figure of Melkarth (a word compounded of 
Melech or Moloch, and arth [arva], “a city”) in 
Rawlinson’s “ Phoenicia,” is the most horrible that 
A hideous face, a squat figure, 
limbs half human, half of a brute, give'the idea 
of everything that should be hated and feared, 
instead of loved and honoured ; a great pouch 
forms part of his bedy, representing probably the 
cavity heated by fire into which the children were 
dropped when they were offered to the monster. 
Another ancient account says that when children 
were placed in the arms of the god machinery 
was thereby set in motion that crushed them to 
death. 

There is reason to believe that the practice in 
its widespread distribution reached the British 
Isles. Human sacrifices are believed to have been 
a part of the Druidical worship. And among 
the Northmen generally the belief prevailed 
that human victims were the most acceptable 
to the gods. “The sacrifice of human beings 
was performed either by butchering them like 
other victims, collecting the blood in the sacrificial 
bowls, and afterwards sinking the corpse into a 
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pool or morass ; or by breaking the victim’s back 
over a sharp rock ; or finally by hurling it over a 
precipice among the rocks of an abyss. Only on 
rare and very important occasions were the free- 
born sacrificed to their gods ; and yet there were 
instances where the victims were chieftains or 
their children.” * 

It is a very problematical question we raise 
when we ask whether suggestions of the worship 
of Baal and Moloch may not be contained in 
names still found in Scotland. Some at 
least have taken this view of such names as 
Beil, Belhaven, Belhelvie, Belchester, although it 
seems to us more likely that the first syllable in 
these names is a variation from “ Bal,” the Celtic 
for “town” or “ village,” of which (and of the form 
“ Bally”) we have numberless instances both in 
Scotland and Ireland. But a local antiquary 
has argued with great earnestness that “ Methlic,” 
the name of a parish in Aberdeenshire, remark- 
able for Druidical remains, is equivalent to Melech 
or Moloch ; which isa fair enough representation if 
the “th” in the middle of Methlic be silent (like 
“ch” in“ might” and “ought”). But all who have 
tried to construct history on the supposed deriva- 
tion of proper names have found themselves on very 


* Professor Keyser’s ‘*‘ Religion of the Northmen.” 
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shaky ground ; and though we know the Druidical 
religion to have involved human sacrifices, and to 
have been marked by other cruel rites, we cannot 
tell from what source it was derived. 

There can be no doubt, too, that at one time 
the practice of murdering children, and especially 
female children, through unwillingness to have 
the trouble of rearing them, was widely prevalent, 
In Greece and Rome it was practised with the 
approval of the highest philosophers. In Sparta, 
if a child seemed unpromising, it was thrown into 
acavern. In Rome the law of the Twelve Tables 
provided that malformed children should be jn. 
stantly destroyed. Among the Norse weak and 
malformed children were exposed to the weather 
or to wild beasts; and it is said that in Poland 
imperfect children were killed so late as the 
thirteenth century. We do not generally appeal 
to Mohammed or Mohammedanism for reproofs of 
cruelty ; but in the Koran the burying alive of 
daughters which prevailed in certain Arab tribes 
is condemned and forbidden, and those who slay 
their children are threatened with perdition. 

It has sometimes been attempted to be shown 
that Abraham was moved to offer up Isaac, not 
by a Divine order, but by the example of the 
Canaanites, and by the conviction of his own 
mind that it was his duty to offer to God the 
best-beloved object he had in the world. Apart 
from the utter and absolute contradiction which 
this offers to the Scripture narrative, we may well 
ask, How could the notion enter into Abraham's 
mind that it was his duty to destroy the child of 
promise, in whom all the nations of the carth were 
to be blessed? Or, if it should be said (as un- 
believers do say) that no such promise was made 
to Abraham, how came it that the purpose to offer 
up Isaac was stopped ! Had Abraham less courage 
than his idolatrous neighbours? Or how came it 
that the offering was to be made in so unusual 
circumstances—not in any temple or at any shrine 
in presence of assembled worshippers—but far 
away, on a hill-top, with no spectators but himself! 
Or how comes it that the narrative in Genesis is 
one of such tenderness and tranquil beauty, and 
without one particle of the devil’s atmosphere 
about it? It must have been a terrible experi- 
ence to Abraham to suppose that God desired 
such a sacrifice ; but when he found that what 
was desired was, not the sacrifice, but only the 
willingness to offer it, Abraham must have been 
more profoundly convinced than ever how differ- 
ent his God was from the gods of the heathen, 
and how truly he might say : “He that glorieth 
let him glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth Me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth ; for in these things I delight, saith the 


Lord.” 
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LOST. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. F. ELIOT, D.D., DEAN OF WINDSOR, AND DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY. 


“That nothing be lost.”"—St. Joun vi. 12. 


primary intention of the 
words is plain. Jesus 
Christ had made a most 
bountiful provision for 
multitudes of  dungry 
people. By His Divine 
power and in His Divine 
love He had caused that 
five loaves and two fishes 
should not fail until five 
thousand persons and 
more had been fed to 
the full. 

There was large prodi- 
gality in the provision; but He who made the 
rich provision would not allow that there should 
be any waste. All food, He would have them 
understand, is the gift of God, and although 
there are boundless stores of the gift—bestowed 
with a generous and ungrudging hand—yet He 
makes it plain that no portion, not even the 
smallest, of God’s gift is to be wasted. None of 
it is to be thrown away or lost. “Gather up,” He 
said, “the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.” 





This primary teaching of the words lies upon 
heir surface ; but if we may reverently attempt 
to look deeper into the heart of the Divine Speaker 
we seem to detect in His words the utterance of a 
sreat law. That great law is, that there can be no 
such thing as “losing” with God. God cannot 
tolerate the loss of what really belongs to Him. 
It is in accordance with this law of the mind and 
working of God that the Son of God could not 
tolerate the loss of any of that food which belonged 
to God and was His gift to men. Therefore He 
said, “ Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” It was not only the waste of 
God’s good and gracious gift, but the loss of what 
belonged to God, which was painful and abhorrent 
to Jesus Christ. 

Let us think of this law of God’s Being, if we 
may venture so to speak ; this law, in accordance 
with which God cannot lose anything which is 
really His. 

Now when we speak of the things which are 
really God’s, we are not speaking of things being 
His in the sense in which all things are His. 

All things are, of course, His ; in the sense that 
all things are in His power, and that nothing is 
beyond the reach of His will and control. 

But there are some things which belong to God 
in much the same sense in which we say that 





things belong to us, and which because they thus 
belong to us we call “ours.” We speak of our 
bodies, owr children, and our property, because 
in a true sense these things belong to us. In the 
same sense, God speaks of certain things as being 
specially //is ; and of the things that are His in 
that special sense He can “lose” nothing. 

What, then, are the things which He calls “ His,” 
and of which He can lose nothing ? 

1. Clearly the things which He doeth are His own 
in a peculiar sense. God is not revealed to us in 
Holy Scripture as an awful Being who dwells 
afar off in the unapproachable loneliness of His 
Majesty. But He is made known to us as a 
living God constantly putting forth the energy of 
His power. All through the histories of the Old 
Testament we see Him interposing in the course 
of human affairs. He sends messages to men 
through the lips of His prophets. He stretches out 
His mighty arm to punish the wicked. He opens 
His gracious hand to reward the righteous. He 
chooses this or that particular man, and fits him 
to carry out the purpose of His Divine mind. 
He constantly frustrates designs that are evil, 
and gives both protection and assistance to 
counsels that are good. And thus all through 
the past ages we can plainly see the truth of 
that which the Incarnate Son declared when He 
was upon earth : “ My Father worketh.” 

Sceptics are ready to deny and to ridicule this 
idea of God’s providential interference with and 
government of the world. God, they tell us, only 
governs the world by fixed and unchangeable laws. 
But it is clear that the God of the Old Testament 
is a God who “works,” not only through the 
instrumentality of the great eternal laws which 
He has made, but also by the direct interposition 
of His power; which is what we mean by His 
Providence. 

Now whatever God does—however He does it— 
is truly and properly His own, and because it is 
His own, nothing that He does can be lost. He 
can do nothing in vain. Whether it be the con- 
vulsion of a world or the upsetting of an empire, or 
whether it be the bringing of sorrow or of joy into 
some one human heart—always and everywhere 
whatever He does has its meaning and its purpose ; 
and inasmuch as its purpose is certainly fulfilled, 
it can never be in any sense lost. If anything that 
God does could be in vain, it would be a losing of 
His own; and God cannot lose what is His own. 

This is a truth which we cannot explain ; and 
yet, though it is beyond explanation, it helps us 
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to keep silence in the presence of some of the 
riddles of life. If God is always working, and if 
all that He does is the carrying-out of some pur- 
pose of wisdom and of love, then when we are 
startled and bewildered, and perhaps utterly 
crushed, by some seeming calamity which is His 
act, we may say with the humble resignation of 
one of old, “It is the Lord; let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.’ Many a heart in its per- 
plexity and sorrow has taken refuge in the 
certainty that what He does is well, and cannot 
be wrong or in vain; in the certainty that 
whatever is His act, is specially His own, and 
therefore cannot in any sense be lost. 

2. Then, further, we find that there are certain 
possessions Which He specially claims as His own. 
He said, for instance, that He chose Israel to be 
specially His own people. All nations were His, 
but He made Israel to be specially His own. He 
chose them for Himself, and He made His covenant 
with them. “I have redeemed thee; I have 
called thee by thy name; thou art Mine.” “My 
people ” is the common title which He gives them. 
And because they were His, therefore He could 
not lose them. It looked as if they were lost 
when their city and their Temple were Jaid in 
ruins, and they were taken captive to Babylon, 
and in that strange Jand hanged their harps on 
the willow-trees, unable to sing any of the songs 
of Zion. But even then God never forgot them ; 
and when the punishment had done its work, He 
brought them back again to their own land, 
and once more they had their own city to 
dwell in, and their own Temple for the worship 
of Jehovah. 

It looked again as if they were lost, when once 
more Jerusalem was laid low, and the Temple 
made a heap of ashes, and the Jewish people 
were scattered over the face of the earth to 
be a byword and a reproach amongst men. But 
they were not lost. The Jewish people exist 
to this day. Many thousands of them dwell in 
their own land. Many thousands more are to 
be found in different parts of the world. Cer- 
tainly they are not a lost people. And even if 
there were not a Jew in the whole world, yet the 
Church of Christ, which has grown out of and 
superseded the Judaism of the past, has become 
now the Israel of God, the legitimate descendant 
and successor of the Church of old. The Jewish 
Church is not lost, but found in the Church of 
Christ. And of this Church of Christ, which 
witnesses for God in the world, the voice of the 
Incarnate Son of God has declared that “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” Of course the 
Church cannot perish, for it is God’s Church—His 
own possession—and, being His own, it cannot be 
lost. 

And then, just as the Church belongs to God, so 
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individual believers in the Son of God belong to 
Him, and are His people. The people of God are 
those individual men and women, who, by a living 
repentance and faith, and by a growing holiness 
of life, are truly His. They are those whom the 
Saviour calls “ My sheep.” They specially belong to 
Him ; and because they are His sheep they cannot 
perish, ‘“ My sheep,” He says, “ shall never perish ; 
none shall pluck them out of My Father’s hand.” 
The reason is plain. It is not because of anything 
that ix good in them, not because of any merit 
they have achieved, but because they are His, 
* My sheep shall never perish.” God cannot lose 
what is His own. 

Nor yet could God ever lose His own people in 
the sense of losing their services and their work 
We lose and miss them when their earthly work 
is ended, and they go from us. The Church loses 
those who have been bright examples of Christian 
life and diligent labourers in Christian work. The 
Church misses her leaders and her standard-bearers 
when the grave covers them. God neither misses 
nor loses them. They are taken away from us 
because their work on earth is done, and they are 
wanted elsewhere. God, instead of losing them, 
has only drawn them nearer to Himself. 

So, as one by one God’s faithful servants pass 
away, and are lost to view, and some of them lost 
to memory also, they are being gathered into the 
safe garner of God as His cherished possessions— 
His own, which can never be lost. 

3. And then it must be remembered _ that 
Cod vouchsafes to receive at our hands that 
which we offer to Him. He graciously permits 
us to give to Him, and what is given to Him 
by His servants becomes His own, and, being 
His own, He never in any sense loses it. The 
service of a lifetime is, in His sight, a pre- 
cious gift offered to Him, and He keeps it 
as a treasure. In our eyes sometimes the faith- 
ful service of a lifetime seems to be a failure—it 
seems to be almost barren of any real results, and 
we are apt to speak of itas “lost” labour. But it 
cannot be “lost” to God; it cannot be “in vain in 
the Lord.” It is the same with separate acts of 
service and love to Him—whether it be the 
splendid devotion of the martyr who cheerfully 
faces sword or fire for His sake and willingly lays 
down his life for the glory of God ; or whether it 
be the cup of cold water given to a disciple out of 
love to Him; or whether it be a kind word of 
sympathy or love spoken in His name to some 
suffering or sorrowing one; every such act, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, is received by 
Him asa gift which He values, and He does not 
“lose” it, but keeps it as a treasure for ever. 

What a value is thus put upon our poor services, 
if He is pleased to receive them and to treasure 
them, and if thus they are never “Jost”! And 
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what a stimulus it is to us to serve Him more 
faithfully and more earnestly if nothing that is 
truly offered to Him can ever be lost ! 

God, then, never loses anything that is His own. 
This is the thought that has been before us. It 
is the law of God’s mind and working which seems 
to be hid in the Saviour’s mind when He shrank 
back from the idea that anything—even a fragment 
—should be lost of what belonged to God. It is 
the same thought which He expressed on another 
occasion, When He said, “This is the Father’s will, 
which hath sent Me, that of all which He hath 
given Me I should lose nothing.” It is the same 
thought which breathes in those words which 
shine upon us with their light and comfort : “ The 
Son of Man is comé to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” The lost sheep, and the lost 
piece of money, and the lost son, were only lost 
fora time. Each is represented in the parables 
as belonging to God, and that is why they could 
not really be lost. “ I have found J/y sheep which 
was lost.” “I have found the piece which Z had 
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lost.” 


“This My son was dead, and is alive 
again: he was lost, and is found.” 

The thought is a most precious one to us. It 
assures us that in all that God does there is a 
meaning and a purpose which cannot fail of fulfil- 


ment. It assures us that His Church and people 
are safe in the Divine keeping, which cannot lose 
them. It assures us that the humble services of 
His servants are gifts from them to Him, which 
He treasures up and keeps safely. 

In the presence of this thought we may bow our 
heads in ready submission to whatever His will 
may ordain for us, and we may see without fear 
the storms which threaten to overwhelm His 
Church ; and we may each for ourselves face with 
courage the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, and we may comfort ourselves with the know- 
ledge that our smallest deeds of service are “ right 
dear” in His sight. In all His dealings with us 
—in the charge of His own Church and people, in 
His acceptance of all that we humbly offer to 
Him—He takes care “ that nothing be lost,” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE WISH UTTERED. 
BANET DUNCAN stood at 


the door of her house, 
looking down the wooden 
steps which led up to it, 
her brow lowering and 
her eyes sullen. Janet’s 
home was rather a curi- 
ous one. The fisher-folk 
in St. Rule’s live chiefly 
in the plain grey block 
of buildings which faces 
the harbour ; but Janet’s 
rooms were at the back, 
and the back rooms were reached by wooden steps, 
which continued in a dirty gallery running the en- 
tire length of the building. This side faced the 
ruined towers of’ the cathedral, the long broken 
line of the castle, and the sea which lapped up at 
the castle’s foot. 

It was a picturesque scene, unmatched in all 
Britain ; and now, with the solemn. light of 
evening tenderly bathing every grey stone of the 
towers and every jagged outline of the castle, it 
was a strangely peaceful one—but there was no 
peace in Janet Duncan’s face. 
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BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE, AUTHOR OF “A REAL HERO,” “PEGGY’S GOLDEN FLEECE,’ 


” ETC. 

It was a strange face—handsome still, in a 
rugged way, with grey hair smoothly banded back 
from the forehead, and a pair of sombre grey eyes, 
that usually seemed to be half-defiant, half- 
scornful, It was an intensely unhappy face. 
Silent, like most of her race, Janet never broke 
the stony silence of her life. The other women 
gossiped with friendly neighbours, blamed their 
“man,” grumbled at the weather, bewailed the 
price of coals, discussed fisher and local polities ; 
but Janet never gossiped at all. She had her 
“ain to dae,” the neighbours remarked, which 
meant that Janet, in their opinion, found life a 
riddle hard to solve. They knew the reason very 
well. Janet’s “man” had the most violent temper 
in all St. Rule’s, and he was very unsteady. He 
was a sailor, not a fisherman, and only returned 
home after his voyages ; but he always returned 
penniless, and then he spent all that Janet had 
saved, abused her, struck her, and stormed at the 
child—the little lame boy. 

Janet, while still comparatively young, grew 
grey-haired, her mouth grew rigid, her eyes 
sullen. But she bore it all stoically : only hate 
had grown up in her heart where once was love, 
and the feeling was the more deadly because she 
gave it no expression. Twenty-five years of this 
martyrdom—and no release, no hone, no light in 
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her sky! At first she had hoped next voyage he 
would be better; as the little lad grew up, his 
father would take pleasure in him—but these 
hopes were evanescent and delusive, and now 
Janet, like Goldsmith, had “lost the knack of 
hoping.” 

You would searcely have guessed, from the stern 
rigidity of her features now, that a very tempest 
of anger was burning at her heart ; that she had 
come out of the bare little kitchen because she 
dared not meet Alick’s eyes. 

Alick was sobbing still, his little thin hands 
clasped together. She had been out, taking 
home some washing, and when she got back 
she found the child thus. His father had come 
in, and had taken away his musical-box ; and 
the musical-box, which played ‘“‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye” and “ Auld Lang Syne,” was the chief 
joy and pride of the boy’s life. Janet alone knew 
what deprivations she had endured to buy the lad 
that box, and now his father had taken it to 
pawn for drink! He had been very bad this 
time, but he sailed—thank Heaven !—to-morrow. 
And yet, Janet said to herself fiercely—her eyes 
bent on the swaying, dimpling water coming in 
yonder by the pier-end, he would only return to 
know the freedom and the peace without him 
only made his presence more unbearable! <A 
devil of hate was whispering in her heart. Why 
was he not drowned? So many ships went down, 
and he did not work on particularly good or safe 
vessels ; she knew the crews were rough, the ships 
were undermanned, the food was poor. They 
had scurvy, and fever, and ague; he could tell the 
other men tales of horror of all this—of lying 
sweltering in foreign ports while they discharged 
cargo, and every breath they drew meant malaria ; 
of staggering up to work, ague-stricken and 
fevered, with only one man “on wheel,” and one 
on the look-out, and only one able-bodied man 
and four boys to make sails fast at night. Yet 
he never died! Why was his life — preserved, 
charmed, only to torment and torture her and 
Alick? Why? why? These thoughts were in her 
heart, and almost burst from her lips, as, the 
light having died down from the broken towers, a 
tall man came reeling along the mussel-strewn road 
beneath, and leant for a moment on the wooden 
handrail of the staircase. A few fisherwomen 
were baiting nets below, chatting in a desultory 
way, and they had paid no heed to the gaunt 
outline of Janet’s spare figure ; but they looked 
up, half-pitying, half-contemptuously, now as 
Duncan stood there. Not that his condition 
could be said to be unusual in this place; but 
Janet, they knew, suffered so horribly over it ! 

He advanced up the steps, and put an unsteady 
foot on the little gallery, and then Janet faced 
him suddeniy, and he paused. Something in the 
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smouldering passion of her eyes checked even him. 
Janet had never looked like this before ; and then 
she spoke, low and fiercely. 

“ Dinna step further! Ye dinna bide here the 
nicht. Ye will never set foot again i’ my hoose !” 
“ Your hoose !” and he laughed contemptuously. 
“My hoose, ye mean! I am your man, Janet 
Duncan ; ye canna get out o’ that !” 

“No, or I’d got out o’’tlang syne! Gang awa! 
Ye sail the morn—sail awa—and niver return! J 
wish that ye may niver return! 1 wish that every 
soul on board the Scotia—aye, every soul on board 

—wull be saved, a’ but you’ May she sink, wi’ 
you in her ; the water ‘ll keep you safe frae Alick 
and me! You'll no torment us, lying deed, wi’ 
the waves washing over ye! Gang awa! and Ill 
send my wish wi’ ye for company !” 

She pointed then ; and there was something so 
terrible in the gesture, and in the hate of her 
face, that the man obeyed her without another 
word. Janet stood there, her hand outstretched, 
her stern voice ringing through the June air, till 
he reached the foot of the staircase, and then he 
looked up at her, furiously and sullenly. But he 
spoke no word till just before he turned his back 
on her. Then, “That’s a grand wish!” he said, 
with an unsteady laugh, and turned, and was 
gone. 

Janet entered her room, and shut the door, 





CHAPTER II. 

WHAT THE “SCOTSMAN” TOLD JANET. 
JANET was apt to take little heed of time. The 
days passed uneventfully—hard work all day, 
sweet rest at night, with Alick by her side, and 
no fear of that hateful stumbling step on the stair. 
And yet—and yet Janet would not let herself 
think much of her husband! Before, on his 
voyages, he had always gone away with clean 
clothes, starched and ironed as only Janet, in al! 
the fisher quarter, could iron, with a big “ ban- 
nock ” in his ship-box, and his flannel shirts care- 
fully mended. Now the clothes lay unironed in 
her kist. Janet wondered once, in a desultory 
way, what he had done without them ; and then 
she said to herself, “No matter!” As long as he 
stayed away—no matter! She did not remind 
herself of her wish ; if anyone had questioned her, 
she would have said she wished it still. And thus 
the long months passed. He never wrote. He would 
have been back by now, if things had been as usual, 
but he did not come. Janet took to watching the 
postman ; once she even walked down to the rail- 
way station, where she stood looking uneasily at 
the unusual scene, and then she shook her head, 
half-sullenly. What had come to her? Life 
was easy, was bearable, without her husband ; he 
had made it intolerable! Yes; but she wished she 
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knew where and how he was! He must not 
return, of course—she (Janet) hated him—but she 
would be glad to snow what had become of him. 
And one evening Janet had an odd dream. It 
was June now, and during the day she had walked 
into the country, and there at a cottage door she 
had stood silent by a great plant of pink colum- 
bines. There was honeysuckle growing over the 
porch,and its delicate breath came softly in her face 
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around, and a wild storm, and a ship which lurched 
and strained in the yawning waters! And she 
could see John’s face, smiling as it had smiled in 
the porch, sinking into the waters, and she held 
out her hands, and called his name. 

And then Janet woke. Fiercely she whispered 
she must be “going gight” (mad), and took up her 
work with a face set more rigidly than ever. 

And then it came to pass that one evening 








as she stood, and Janet paused, and felt as if a hand 
clutched her heart. On her wedding night—hers 
and John’s—they had stood before a clump of 
just such flowers—Janet remembered noticing 
them, and the smell of the honeysueckle—and then 
John said, “ Come, lass!” and took her hand under 
his arm. John! Was that tall man, with the 
keen, smiling eyes—John? He did not drink 
then ! 

And it was this which made her dream. She 
saw the little scene again—the country road, a 
passing hay-waggon, yellow kingeups on the braes, 
felt the wind from the pine-woods—and then it 
seemed, in the odd fantasy of sleep-imagining, 
that the wind grew hot in her face—dreadfully, 
gaspingly hot—and there were tossing waves all 





somebody gave Janet a Scotsman; and, as she sat 
reading it slowly, the heading of a paragraph 
caught her eye: “Sad Story of the Sea: Loss of 
the Neotia.” 

She repeated the words in a dull, slow way, 
held the paper up to the light with a hand that 
suddenly, and then read it through, 
whispering it as she read, as some of her class al- 
ways do. The account told of an inquiry by the 
Board of, Trade into the loss of the Scotia. It 
detailed the fact that she sailed undermanned and 
badly provisioned ; that death and disaster had 
been apparently courted ; that the men were 
down with fever and ague, and worse, after the 
storm; and that even at the last she might have 
been saved, had the master accepted the offer of 
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another vessel to tow her to a place of safety. 
Even here the fear of expense prevailed. He 
could not accept the offer, he said, without the 
consent of the owners ; and the Scotia was heard 
of no more. She must have dragged her anchors 
in the gale, stranded, and gone down in the 
Indian Ocean with all on board ! 

Janet did not read the end of the article, nor 
the severe and richly deserved condemnation of 
those responsible for the manning and provision- 
ing. She sat there as if carved in stone; when 
Alick spoke she did not hear. She only knew 
that she felt like a murderess ! 

+ * a x & * 

But even tragedy does not stiy the ordinary 
routine of life, and Janet’s life went on much as 
usual. No one guessed—only God knew—the 
terrible suffering, the remorse, she endured. John 
haunted her. Not the cruel and violent man of 
recent times, but the husband of her youth— 
Alick’s father. She had wished —prayed for this 

and God had given her her wish. And_by- 
and-by, when she, too, died, and when she went 
to answer to the Judge of all the Earth—what 
would He say to her? Janet had once been a 
religious woman; and she took to reading her 
Bible now as an act of penance and of torture. 
And she would read the verses about forgiveness 
very often: “Jf from your hearts ye forgive not 
others their tre spass,” “7 say unto you, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven!” Yes! she knew 
them all. And she waited, in a kind of dumb 
despair, for vengeance to overtake her. Instead 
of which, she prospered. An old aunt left her a 
little money—flowers blossomed in her window 
Alick had his musical-box again, and good food. 
She (Janet) could even have gone to the kirk in a 
black silk gown (the desired of all matrons), if she 
had so liked. And none of these things helped 
her! The weight of that ungodly wish, which 
God had fulfilled, crushed her to the earth. 

And then it came to pass, almost a year later, 
that one blustering day in December, when the 
cold afternoon was just melting into the raw night, 
Janet stood on the gallery, thinking deeply. She 
had had a visitor that afternoon—the tract dis- 
tributer—and she had sat down and condoled 
with Janet on her husband’s loss. And_ then, 
looking half-puzzled into the woman's cold face, 
she had murmured that Janet must not fret ; 
“they would meet in a better country.” At 
Which Janet rose as if stung, with her short, bitter 
laugh. 

“We'll no dae that,” she said stonily. “ Maybe 
he’ll get there ; God kens—though I dinna think 
it’s /ikely—but J’ no meet him there ! ” 

She remembered the other’s horrified look. She 
thought dully now that she had shocked and 
startled her ; but how could the lady sound the 
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depths of Aer heart with her little plummet of 
sympathetic conventionality? How could she 
know ? 

“Oh, Lord!” Janet prayed suddenly—and it 
seemed as if the words were wrung from her— 
“oh, Lord! dinna cast me off! Punish me! 
Chasten me ? Thy displeasure—but dinna jeave 
me alane!” 

The wet, cold mist came up in her face. Janet 
had been brought up in the severest Calvinistic 
school. She thought of God as a taskmaster, as 
a Judge, awful, inscrutable, terrible. She feared 
Him, and He seemed hidden from her by her sin. 
And yet, as she stood there, a strange peace stole 
suddenly over the dull pain and the yearning of 
her heart. She knew not how or why. It was as 
if a gentle hand had been Jaid suddenly on hers ; 
and then Janet started, for a slow step was 
mounting the staircase, and before her there shone 
a kind of dream-face through the mist. Wan, 
white, haggard, with hollow, suffering eyes, and 
thin temples from which the grey hair fell in 
patches ; with a stooping, bent, old man’s figure ; 
with a weak, uncertain step—John, her husband, 
stood there! They waited, meeting each other's 
gaze, transfixed, and then John spoke. 

“ Janet !” 

* Aye,” Janet whispered, with dry lips. “ Aye ! 
hae ye come—at last ?” 

“Ye mind what ye wished, Janet,” the changed 
voice said. “JZ minded it! I drove ye to say it, 
lass, and I kent that ; but I couldna get ower it! 
Out o my rages, and free frae drink, I aye liket 
ye, in spite o’ a’. Ye were cauld, Janet, and that 
drove me waur. But your wish, lass—that awfu’ 
wish! We had a bad time frae the first—storm, 
and bad weather, and machinery broken down, 
and the men sufferin’ wi’ fever and scurvy, and 
only me and the boys to dae a hand’s turn. J had 
fever the night o’ the wreck, and when I came to 
mysel’, lass, | was tumbling about i’ the sea, wi’ a 
floating log, and the Scotia out o’ sicht ! I wished 
I had gone down wi’ her—for what I ga’ed through 
was waur! [ got up on the log, and balanced 
mysel’, and then the sun got up, and beat on my 
heed. Hoo did I not die, Janet? Yecanna think 
o what the sun is on your heed i’ the East on the 
open sea! And then there were sharks. I could 
see them, and I had to beat them off wi’ a bit o’ 
stick, till I ca’ed to God for death, though I 
couldna mak’ up my mind to die éke that. And 
then, Janet, when, ye ken, at the very worst o’ ’t 
a’, [I lookit up, | thocht [ saw your face, lass, 
sinilin’ rale kind on me; an’ ‘ John!’ ye said—that 
was a’! It was sune after that that they picked 
me up—the only ane saved, lass, i’ a’ the ship— 
and I wasi’ the hospital for nigh a year. And I’m 
no lang for the warld now, Janet—me, that was 
that strong—and I’ve nae business to come back 
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and fash you. I told the chaplain i’ the hospital 
a about it, and the drink and a’. 
‘Gang hame, and tell hera’. God’Il maybe soften 
her heart.’ [ had a kind o’ hunger, Janet, for you 
and the lad! And, lass, they got up a pickle o’ 
money for me, for the sake o’ a’ I gaed through. 
It’s here ro’ed up ? my nupkin. And, Janet, I 
bocht a wee music-box for the lad !” 

He held them out to her with shaking hands— 
the little bundle, the box rolled still in paper. 

“ Will ye tak’ me in, Janet ?” he asked, hoarsely. 
“T ken [ was an ill man till ye, lass; but the 
meenister 1’ the hospital said ye’d maybe let it be 
a’ past—for the wee time left !” 

Janet caught his hand, bundle and all; Janet’s 
grey head fell sobbing on his breast ; Janet’s Scotch 
voice, attuned toa wonderful tenderness, whispered 
again and again, “ My man! my man!” and Dun- 
can put his arm around her feebly. 

They forgot their grey hairs ; they forgot the 
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bitter creeping mist ; they forgot the sin, and the 
sordid tragedy, and the bitterness of the past. 
Duncan forgot the blue waste of waters—the 
horror of the sharks—the terrible heat—the thirst 
—the fear—the agony! They were young again 
—for love is ever young—and they stood once 
more as on their wedding night. And then John 
said, as on that night, “Come, lass,” and they went 
in and closed the door. 

And when, only a few months later, John 
Duncan set sail from the harbour of life into the 
great Death-ocean, his hand lay in Janet’s, and 
Janet’s faithful voice whispered in his ear. 

“T’m no feard o’ God,” Dunean said, softly ; 
“T’m no feard 0 God!” He did not explain his 
meaning, and he never spoke again. 

And Janet Dunean lives on at St. Rule’s—all 
the hardness gone out of her face; and she isa 
very gentle and a very pitiful woman. God had 
not “left her alane.” 
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AEREMIAH must yield the 
palm to Isaiah for lofty 
and sustained flights of 
but I[saiah 
must yield the palm to 
Jeremiah for scenes full 
of dramatic force. 

Of such, the incident of 
the Burnt Book is one of 
the most striking. 

The time is the fifth, 
or more probably, as the 
Septuagint version of verse 
nine says, the eighth, year 
of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah. The season, 
winter, and so needing fires even in that Eastern land. 


eloquence ; 


Jeremiah is in seclusion, when he is bidden of 
the Lord to take “a roll of a book, and write 
therein all the words that I have spoken unto thee 
against Israel, and against Judah, and against all 
the nations, from the day that I spake unto thee, 
from the days of Josiah, even unto this day.” For 
this work Baruch was chosen as amanuensis. He 
was a scribe, and therefore furnished with the 
ink and reed whch pertained to his office. At Jere- 
miah’s dictation, he wrote on a roll of parchment, 
divided into columns, the impassioned words of 
the prophet. When the writing was finished, the 
next thing was to make it reach the ears of the 





people. Jeremiah was, as he said, “shut up ;” 
Baruch, therefore, must be not only the writer, 
but the reader, of the message. 

It was a fast time, and the people from far and 
near were gathered in the city; so the fitting 
audience was at hand. Baruch therefore repaired 
to the house of Gemariah—a friendly noble—and 
there, from a balcony near to one of the gateways 
of the Lord’s house, with all the demonstrativeness 
peculiar to the East, he read the laments and in- 
vectives which his pen had before set down on 
the parchment roll. 

Michaiah, the son of his host, is so alarmed by the 
reading that he hastens to the palace where the 
princes are assembled, that he may communicate 
to them the message of woe. 
tonished and, it may be, alarmed, that they insist 
Jehudi, 
one of their number, is at once despatched to 
bring Baruch and his roll to the palace. When 
it has been read to this more select company, they 
turn in fear one toward the other, and agree that 
the king, too, must hear the message. 

Jaruch must first, however, be got into some 
place of safety from the anger of the king. When 
he has gone, they go, probably with fear and 
trembling, into the presence of Jehoiakim, and 
tell him the story of doom. Like themselves, he 
is anxious to hear the very words of the prophet. 
So Jehudi is again despatched for the roll. Now 
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he is also the reader. He had not got very far— 
only to the third or fourth leaf—when the king 
snatched the roll from his hands, and, cutting 
it into shreds with his penknife, dropped piece 
after piece into the charcoal brazier with which 
the hall was warmed. Entreaties from certain of 
the princes to stay the work of destruction were 
in vain, and soon of Baruch’s book nothing re- 
mained but the light flakes of ash on the top 
of the fire. 

Tidings of its fate reached Baruch and _ his 
master. Baruch was alarmed. Jeremiah, who 
was made of sterner stuff, bade his scribe take 
another roll and write all the words of the former 
one, and to add thereto even keener words against 
Jehoiakim. 

Professor Cheyne remarks on “how much could 
be done in the political world even then merely 
by pen and ink. Jeremiah was certainly no 
Cobbett, but he produced an effect with the help 
of his scribe which even Cobbett would not have 
disdained.” 

Now the impatience and even rage of the king 
at the message of Baruch’s roll is not surprising. 
It was the very message to enrage a king, for it 
told of impending disaster for the nation. It was 
amessage to awaken bitter and vindictive feelings ; 
but when such feelings arise, the wisest course is 
not usually taken. Certainly Jehoiakim did not 
take that course. Had he kept his temper, he 
would have seen that it was better to hear the 
message, even to the bitter end. Indeed, it was 
no use being angry with the message, for the 
message would not bring the calamities—the mes- 
sage came because the calamities were coming. 
The king’s anger ought to have been against 
himself, who had made such calamities inevit- 
able. Anger is often directed against the revealer, 
instead of the doer, of sin. Men get angry with 
the Bible, which brings their sins to the light, 
rather than with themselves for departing from 
the way of righteousness. Anger against himself 
on the part ef the king would have been wise ; 
against the prophet for pointing out the con- 
sequences of his sin was to the last degree foolish. 

Then, beyond this, had the king listened to the 
whole of the message, he would have heard of 
means by which the calamities it foretold might 
have been averted. It is so with every, or nearly 
every, such message contained in Scripture, which 
is a Witness against a hard predestinarianism or a 
relentless fatalism. Jonah was sent to Nineveli to 
cry against it because of its wickedness. The 
Ninevites repented, and God, more kind than His 
messenger, repented Him of the evil He had 
purposed to do, and He did it not. 

And bitter as this message was, it contained 
gleams of hope. In the very chapter recording 
the story we are considering we read : “It may 
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be that the house of Judah will hear all the evil 
I purpose to do unto them ; that they may return 
every man from his evil way; that I may forgive 
their iniquity and their sin.” So that even in 
this message of doom there was a door of hope, 
through which, by repentance and reform, the 
king and nation might have escaped. If the 
doom were inevitable, a message would be use- 
less. The very message is the expression of the 
Divine desire for escape, and of willingness to 
open the way. 

When Divine messages come to us—either 
through the Written Word or through the Still, 
Small Voice within our hearts—let us neither be 
angry with nor try to silence such messengers, but 
rather listen, that we may find, through repentance 
and reform, a way of escape. 

But then the king not only refused to hear but 
actually destroyed the message—that is, in its 
written form. In passing, it may be well to note 
that this is a very early, if not the earliest, instance 
in which writing was used to convey a Divine 
message. Here the scribe takes his place as the 
servant of the prophet—a kind of silent prophecy 
of how, first, the writer and, still later, the printer, 
would have part in the propagation of the Divine 
thought among men. The writer, and, in a less 
original way, the printer, has a place among the 
preachers of righteousness. 

Here the prophet—the author, as we should say 
—is beyond the reach of the king’s vengeance ; 
but his book is before him, and that he will destroy. 
Doubtless he felt that by burning the book he had 
made an end of the message. 

Jehoiakim has, in this respect, had many suc- 
cessors. Men have often fancied that they 
destroyed truth by destroying its expression on 
parchment or paper. Take only one example: 
the Council of Constance condemned the writings 
of John Huss to be publicly and solemnly burned. 
As John Huss himself was being led to execution, 
the procession stopped before the bishop’s palace 
that he might gaze on the pile on which his books 
lay burning. With a true insight, he only smiled at 
this ineffectual act of vengeance. 

Persecutors forget that if the message be false, 
writing or printing does not make it true, and that 
if it be true it is utterly beyond the reach of knife 
or fire. The truth existed before the book, and 
will last after it is destroyed. Burn every book of 
Euclid, but the principles formulated by that great 
mind would remain untouched by the fire. The 
fire is powerful only in the case of books whose 
glory lies in the form in which truth is cast, as in 
Shakespeare or Milton. There the loss would be 
appalling ; but even there the great truths—so 
wonderfully vestured by these great writers— 
would remain. 

Jehoiakim burnt the roll, Lut no fire could 
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reach the Divine purpose expressed in its pages : 
that would go forward in spite of the fire, as he 
found out to his cost. 

This book-burning has always been a poor 
business. It has usually called attention to or 
even given wider currency to their truths. 
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An old writer says: “The wicked think to have 
abolished the word of God when they have burnt 
the book thereof, yet this passage of Jeremiah the 
prophet declareth that God will not only raise it 
up again, but also increase it in greater abundance 
to their condemnation.” 

A soldier-preacher with four companions re- 
paired the churchyard at Walton-on 
Thames. He carried with him five candles which, 
one after another, he lighted and then put out, to 
set forth the abolition of the Sabbath, of tithes, of 
ministers in the congregation, and of magistrates. 
Your of the candles thus disposed of, he then put 
his hand in his basket, and, pulling out a little 

sible, showed it openly, saying : “ Here is a book 
you have in great veneration, consisting of two 
parts, the Old and New Testaments; I must tell 
you it is abolished. It consists of beggarly rudi 
ments, meet for babies ; but now Christ is in His 
glory amongst us, and imparts a fuller measure of 
His Spirit to His saints than this can afford, and 
therefore 1 am commanded to burn it before your 
faces.” Then taking the candle out of his lantern, 


once to 
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he set fire to the leaves; and then, putting out 
the candle said, “Here my fifth light is extin. 
guished.” 

This was a fanatical way of expressing what is 
a great fact: that Christ and the Spirit are the 
essence of the Christian faith ; 
letterpress is but the record—the earthen vessel 
in which the treasure is hid. This was a protest 
against valuing the vessel above the treasure it 
contains. 
the treasure ; and because it is thus, no fire has 
ever prevailed to destroy the Book. 

From very different motives from this soldier- 
preacher, however, many regard the Bible as 
their foe and not their friend. To them, like 
this roll of Jeremiah to Jehoiakim, it seems to 
come laden with bitter words ; and so they count 
it their enemy. They do not like to see it opened ; 
if they dared, they would treat it as did this king 
of Judah the book of Jeremiah. 

It would be well for such persons to remember 
that the Bible does not make anything true ; no 
hook, not even the Divinest, can do that. It only 
\ letter is not 
a creation, but only a record. So is it with the 
Bible: all its truth existed before it was written, 
and would remain even if every copy of the book 
were destroyed. Truth is neither made by a book 
nor unmade by its destruction. From all the 
eternal truths of the Bible there is no escape, any 


that the mere 


But yet we need the vessel to preserve 


expresses what was true before. 


more than by destroying Euclid we could escape 
from the axiom that “things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another”; any 
more than by destroying Newton's “ Principia” we 
should abrogate the law of gravitation. If anyone 
fancied that by destroying such books —which only 
the truths themselves had ceased 
to exist, he would be grievously mistaken. If he 
acted on such an idea—if he disregarded the 
axioms of Euclid, the buildings he reared would 
not be very safe; or if he set aside the law of 
gravitation, and tried to walk out of a_ lofty 
window, broken limbs would be a sharp reproof 
of his folly. 

And so, if any fancy that by getting rid of the 
Bible they would get rid of the eternal truths it 
contains, they would be just as much mistaken, 
The leaders of the French Revolution blotted out, 
or tried to blot out, the name of God from the 
speech and writings of their time ; but they did 
not thus empty the throne of the universe. 

Then, too, there is another significant fact in 
this story. The king burnt the book, but soon 
another was written; he destroyed the first 
edition, but soon a second, and enlarged one, took 
its place. “Then took Jeremiah another roll, and 
gave it to Baruch the scribe, who wrote therein 
from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of 
the book which Jehoiakim, king of Judah, had 
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burned in the fire: and there were added besides 
unto them many like words.” And what is most 
to be noted is that the added part was a more 
awful message concerning himself than the first— 
that “ his dead body shall be cast out in the day 
to the heat, and in the night to the frost.” The 
burning of the first roll showed his case to be so 
desperate as to need even more drastic treatment. 

And it is not faney, but fact, that to the 
disobedient the Bible ever 
a more formidable, a more awful book—a book 
fuller and fuller of whilst to the 
obedient it seems to grow less formidable, less 


1 ‘ 
becomes a larger, 


demands ; 


awful, and as making less demands upon them. 
To the disobedient it seems only like a book of 
commands—full of “ Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt 
not.” To the obedient it almost ceases to be a 
commandment, and becomes an inspiration. What 
the Book seems to us depends upon our relation- 
ship thereto. The disobedient regard it from the 
standpoint of a slave, the obedient from that of 
A youth enters a great firm in the capacity 
of a servant ; and its rules and regulations appear 
rievous to the last degree. Step by step he mounts 


a son. 


till at last he becomes a partner in the firm. 
heavier ; 


Because he is 


Vow, 
his responsibilities and duties are far 
Why? 


moved from an inward inspiration to duty, whereas 


but they do not seem so. 


formerly duty was imposed by an outward law. 

Stand in antagonism to the Book, and you will 
see only its hard, its imperative side. It will be 
grievous to be borne. Yield to its 
commands and persuasions—let it gain a place in 
your affections—and it will rule you from within ; 
and rule from within, from the heart, makes the 
yoke easy and the burden light. 


a burden 


THE 


A CHARACTER 


BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, AUTHOR OF 
is a much misunderstood young man. 
He is generally young ; he seldom lives 
He is represented in the 
popular of the day as consumptive, emaci- 
ated, hectic, wasted, gaunt, unearthly ; with hands 
long and thin, eyes dreamy bright, a voice with 
& vibrating intensity pouring forth a hurricane 
of words hot from his inmost being. A visionary 
with a religion of passionate dreams, passionately 
believed \ hectic creature, possessed of that 
restless energy of mind which often goes with the 
heightened temperatu.e of consumption. He is 
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“A FELLOW OF TRINITY,’ “ 


Thus we pass from the place of the servant to 
that of the friend ; and so the commands which 
seemed so grievous become, under the inspiration 
of love, the joy and delight, of our life. And so 
at last of the very Book which seemed the 
message of woe we are able to cry, “O how I 
love Thy law. It is my meditation all the 
day.” 

Some will be disposed to say, “What a pity 
that all this labour of the prophet and his scribe 
should be thus wasted!” It certainly looked like 
waste. But it was not altogether so. Brief as 
was the life of the first roll, it yet accomplished 
a great purpose: first the people listened to its 
contents, then the princes, and last of all the king. 
And on all these—even on the king who burnt it 
—it exercised an influence ; on the people, for it 
showed them the true policy for the nation; on 
the princes, for it probably led them to use their 
influence with the king to adopt such a policy ; 
and on the king himself, for, as Professor Bennett 
has pointed out, “When Nebuchadnezzar arrived 
in Palestine, Jehoiakim submitted to him a 
policy entirely in accordance with the views of 
Jeremiah.” 

No true work is ever in vain 4 
be, but it is not. 
Bible seem 


it often seems to 
The sacred writers whose works 
COTM POse the large extent to 
“have laboured in vain and spent their strength 
for nought.” Their works have again and again 
been burnt, and when they did not suffer that 
fate, they often lay neglected or forgotten. But 
though it has been thus, their words have run 
swiftly among the nations, and, more than any 
other words, are a fashioning influence on the 
thought, the purpose, the policy of the world, 
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represented as all these things—and he is none of 
them. 

If he were, there is not a Missicnary Society in 
England that would accept him. They would not 
entertain his offer of service fora single day. It 
is just as well to know the truth about things. 
The ascetic creature with the wasted, unearthly 
look is a creation from beginning to end of the 
jaundiced imagination of the popular novelist. 

He is a scholar and an athlete; he has more 
than a smattering of a good many trades, and he 
knows something of medicine. It is necessary, 
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in the first place, that he should be a scholar. He 
will have to grapple with the difficulties of a bar- 
barous language. He will probably have to spend 
many months—years, perhaps—not only in acquir- 
ing it, but in translating the Message he takes with 
him into an obscure native tongue. It may happen 
that he has to reduce a spoken language to signs 
and symbols, to create a grammar and an alphabet, 
to bring into concord the dissonant accents of 
Babel. It is indispensable that he should be an 
athlete, that his frame should be perfectly trained ; 
that he shculd have been inured by healthful 
exercise in cricket and football fields, on the river, 
and in feats of skill in College snorts, to hardship 
and danger. He must have learnt, above all 
things, how to help himself. He is a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, a builder ; he knows how to sew, how 
to dress a wound, to dispense medicine, to use a 
printing-press. 

In the prime of his splendid manhood he goes 
into voluntary exile to a distant land, among a 
barbarous people. He gives up—and for ever—the 
world and its delights ; society, culture, learning, 
art, ease, comfort, home, and—more than these— 
love. 

Perhaps this last is the greatest trial of all. 
Some men have found it so. If he had been satis 
tied with the easy compromise of a worldly re- 
ligionism, he might have stayed at home, and had 
a rich living ina delightful country, and married 
the girl that he loved—that he had loved as long 
as he could remember—whose image he carries 
away with him to the scene of his distant labours. 
He has only a mental image to take out with 
him ; he has not a photograph ; he has no right 
to a photograph when he has never breathed a 
word to her of his love. How could he speak of 
love when he is going away—for Heaven knows 
how long!—to a dreadful malarious country, 
where he will probably succumb to fever, or be 
devoured by a crocodile, or murdered by savages ? 
How could he cloud her maiden peace by such 
awful anticipations? It was wiser and kinder to 
go away, and leave unsaid the words that had 
been on his lips a hundred times when he was in 
her presence, and that he had only kept back at 
the last by a mighty effort. It was better to leave 
her alone. It was wiser and kinder to go away 
with the words unspoken. He keeps her image 
in his heart, and thinks of her when he is lying 
awake of nights in the deadly malarious swamp, 
or in the heart of African forests. In his sickness, 


and loneliness, and disheartenment, her image 
rises before him, to cheer and conifort, and inspire 
to new hope and renewed effort ; not 
photograph of her face and figure, but the ideal 
that he has clothed and built up in his mind—an 
ideal of all that is true and noble in woman. 

He does not know what he should do without 
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this ideal amid the sutfering and the weariness of 
the lot he has chosen. It is no daisied path, though 
it is a path of poverty and obscurity ; working 
unknown, unheard of often for months together, 
amid difficulties and dangers that might well 
appal the bravest ; exposed to persecution, oppo- 
sition, misrepresentation, and with nothing to 
cheer or encourage him. He has very little to 
show for his work after months, perhaps years, of 
iabour. The great 
black heart of Africa remains as black as ever, 
lor all the good he has done, people say, he might 


He has made so few converts! 


just as well have stayed at home. 


He comes home by-and-by, or, rather, is sent 
home, invalided: disenchanted maybe, but not 
disheartened. He disclaims all praise for the 
work he has done—if he happens to get any ; itis 
so little, after all. He has reduced a barbarous 
tongue to a written language ; he has translated 
into it a Gospel and an Epistle ; he is reticent, in 
speaking of his work, of the hardships he has gone 
through. If they were not written on his gaunt 
figure and wasted frame, 10 one would know any- 
thing about them. He is not content to stay long 
in England ; he is Lurning to go back. He is at 
work all the time he is at home, when he ought to 
be enjoying a well-earned rest. He is seeing hi 
work through the press, his grammar and his 
Gospel, and the Epistle that he had brought. back 
unfinished. They could hardly have been com 
pleted here without his personal supervision. Nor 
is this all that he accomplishes during his year of 
rest. He is trotted out by the Society to which 
he belongs, and travels all over the country, giving 
addresses and preaching sermons on behalf of 
Missions. He is so ridiculously modest in speak- 
ing of his own individual efforts and the success 
that has crowned them that people who do not 
know him go away with the impression that he 
has accomplished nothing, that his work has been 
a failure. ‘“ What are two or three converts,” they 
ask, shrugging their shoulders contemptuously, 
“when there are six hundred millions in heathen 
darkness ?” 

What, indeed ? 

Still, looking at the agencies that are at work 
around them, and the increased interest that 1s 
being taken in influential quarters in Missions, 
people listen to his address with a certain amount 
of polite toleration. Facts simply stated speak 
for themselves. The note of reality that runs 
through the reports of the Society he represents, 
whether from regions where the catastrophes 
have been most tragic, or where success has been 
most assured, show that it is absolutely impossible 
that the work to which he and men like him 
devote their lives, and for which they. are prepared 
tu make the most tremendous sacrifices, is built 
upon a fancy and an imagination ! 
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The time las come when it is no longer possible 
for men to ignore tle phenomenon-—the greatest 
phenomenon of the age—which is passing in flesh 
and blood before their eyes. 

But the spectacle does not move them. 

They go away and speak of him us a tedious 
saint, an idealist prejudiced by his feelings. What 
the world says about him and his work does not 
affect him. It does not understand him. It did 
not understand his Master. 

When he goes back to Africa at the end of the 
year, his year of furlough, he does not go back 
alone. The dear woman to whom his heart had 
turned for strength and refreshment in his exile 
and loneliness goes out with him. She had 
offered herself for work in Africa before he came 
back, and her offer had been accepted. She 
would have gone out in any case. The Society 
appoints them to a station within easier reach of 
the coast. It is not a new station ; the work has 
been going on there for years; there is already 
a small community of native Christians and a 
church. They take with them to their new 
sphere of labour so much enthusiasm and love 
and faith that fresh impetus is given to the work. 
It flourishes apace; the reports that are sent 
home to the Society for the next few months are 
fall of thankfulness for the encouragement that 
has been vouchsafed them, for the rich blessing 
that has attended their labours. By-and-by Helen 
falls ill. She has a nasty attack of fever, and 
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does not rally from-it-very quickly. It leaves her 
weak and unfit*for much exgrtion. During her 
illness her hushand dges .dogble duty. He en- 
deavours to do. her work as well{as his own. | He 
is so afraid of the good work.going back, of the 
people falling away: they fall away so soon. He 
does not spare himself." He pays the penalty by- 
and-by, and, in turn, he ,foo is laid up with the 
malarial fever of the district, brought on, the 
doctor in charge of the station writes home, by 
attempting too much: The exhaustion consequent 
upon overwork has weakened his system and 
made it an easy prey to the insidious fever of the 
country. Helen nurses him through the attack 
with untiring devotion. Only her love and her 
watchfulness bring him through. 

It is long before he is well again—well enough 
to take up the work where he had laid it down. 
He begins again amid great discouragement. 
Everything has been at a standstill while he has 
been ill, and many of the native Christians have 
fallenaway. Some have relapsed into heathendom, 
and the work has to begin over again. It is such 
uphill work—always climbing and being pushed 
back ; so little real advance seems to be made. 
Everything is against him: the indifference and 
apathy of the people, the climate, the awful, in- 
tolerable heat that enervates his frame, that 
saps away his strength, inducing a weariness and 
languor that he cannot shake off. Sometimes in 
his dark hours he gets disheartened, discouraged ; 
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“ He has got the parting over.’’—p. 565. 


faith. 
God's 


but he never loses If there is failure, it 
is in himself. purpose never fails. His 
trust in the never-failing goodness of God is un- 
shaken-——perhaps this is, after all, the victory that 
overcometh the world. 

By-and-by he has to suffer another strain on 
his faith, almost a breaking strain. Helen falls 
ill again. The anxiety and the unwearied exer- 
tion of nursing her husband through his illness 
has told upon her, and she breaks down when 
the strain is over. Her baby is dead before it 
and she lies for weeks unconscious 
and raving in delirium. He sends home to the 
parent Society his monthly report during her 
illness. He cannot make it very coherent: he 
excuses himself by saying that he can hear her 
delirious ravings in the adjoining room as he 
writes. She has developed symptoms of black- 
water fever, and may not last until the report is 
finished. 

She is not dead when the report is sent off, und 
the fatal blackwater fever is not developed. She 
mends slowly, drifting back to life a shadow of 
her old bright self. She will never recover in 


is born, 


this terrible climate ; she will never be well again 
here ; 
home. 
there is another lady going home on furlough 
from a station higher up the river, and they 
travel back together. 

He takes her down to the coast. 


there is nothing to be done but to send her 
She goes home by the next steamer ; 


Sometimes 





by the way she is so weak, so human, that she 
implores him not to leave her, not to send her 
away from him, to let her stay here and die with 
him. She would rather die here, in Africa, with 
his arms around her, than go back to live in 
comfort and health at home. It breaks his heart 
to refuse her. It is a fierce agony and trial to 
both. A double agony to him, for he knows in 
his heart that he shall never see her again, that 
the parting will be final. He is going back to 
his work alone ; he could not leave his work, he 
is in charge of the station. There is no one to 
take his place if he went away, and, just now, 
there are signs of a revival ; a decided revival 
among the native Christians, the people who have 
fallen away. The prospects of the Mission have 
never looked so hopefui as they look now ; there 
will be a haivest, after all—a scanty one—but 
still a harvest. 

Helen knows all this: she would not take him 
away from his work—his reward—for the world! 
but she cannot keep the yearning out of her eyes. 
He reads it there; he cannot help reading it 
there ; it is the hardest thing he has to bear, that 
dumb entreaty in the dear eyes he will never, 
never see again. He know: they both know— 
that these last days travelling down to the coast 
are the last days they will ever spend together. 
Every tick of the clock, the moments silently 
stealing away that lie between them and the end 
of the journey to the coast, are bringing nearer 
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and nearer the parting. Helen stops her watch 
the last day, she will not wind it up any more, 
She cannot bear to hear it ticking the fast-flying 
moments. She cannot bear its rapid, unfeeling 
beat ; it is like a death-knell in her ears. Though 
they have so much to say to each other, and they 
will never, never again have a chance of saying it, 
they are silent. They cannot trust themselves to 
speak. At such moments silence is more voiceful 
than speech. 
~ * * & * * 

He has got the parting over—he cannot tell 
how he got it over—and he is watching - the 
steamer, with Helen on board, steam slowly down 
the river. The smoke from the steamer has left 
a dark irregular streak against the rosy sunset 
sky, like an inscription—an inscription in hiero- 
glyphics he cannot read. The glow and the glory 
of the setting sun are over everything ; over the 
blue shining water of the lagoon, over the arid 
sandy plain which they have just traversed ; over 
the gloomy primeval forest in the distance to 
which he is going back ; over the solitary figure 
in the canoe which is slipping away slowly to 
the land. She can see nothing but his face as 
she looks over the side of the steamer, and it 
seems to her—as she looks upon it for the last 
time—that it has a halo round it and is shin- 
ing like the face of a saint. The illusion may 
be owing to her tears—her tears and the dazzling 
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sunlight falling on that central figure; she can 
only see him through a mist, a golden mist. 

He goes back to his work alone. There can be 
no doubt about the earnestness he throws into it 
after that parting. It is not, like other men’s 
work, a slice out of the hours of the day. It is a 
whole self-surrender: having given up so much, 
there is nothing to keep back. To men living at 
home in selfish ease, doing nothing to make the 
world better, he is an object of pity and scorn; 
his sacrifices are uncalled for, his powers are 
wasted; he is wrong—pathetically wrong—to 
attempt anything so monstrous! 

He is still working in an obscure corner of 
Darkest Africa ; facing with unflinching courage 
the prospect of suffering and death ; content to 
accept the fate, to face the awful ordeal without 
murmuring at destiny, without asking, “Is it 
well?” and carried through all by the light of 
his own undimmed faith. 

He is not often remembered in England ; his 
name seldom figures in the Society’s reports ; it is 
not mentioned on the platform of Exeter Hall. 
If he is in any sense a hero—and there are few 
examples of heroism in this nineteenth century 
that will compare with his self-denial and dis- 
regard of personal loss and suffering—it is because 
he is content to reap failure ; not what his eyes 
see, but what his heart knows—believing it to be 
another name for success, 
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O turn from the ordinary books 
and magazines of the day (the 
writer would tread gingerly 
on this delicate ground, as not 
unmindful of a certain pro- 
verb regarding glass houses 
and the throwing of stones ; 
but the careful reader will 
observe that he speaks of the 
“ordinary ” books and maga- 

zines)—to turn from these to the pages of George 
Herbert is to exchange the coarser, meaner fare of 
every-day life for the delicate and piquant dainties 
of an epicurean feast, wherein every dish serves to 
whet the appetite for the next. And by way of 
hors-7’'euvre what better could be desired than 
the delightful “ Life” which we owe to the pen of 
that good old London merchant and writer and 
angler, Izaak Walton ? 

It is not our purpose here to spoil a perfect 
picture by presenting a mere sketch of it. Let 
him who would be reminded of the details of 
llerbert’s life do himself the pleasure of reading 











them once more in the pages of Walton. Rather 
we wish to put before our readers some particulars 
respecting the two churches with which Herbert's 
name is more particularly identified. 

And of the first of these, that of Leighton 
Bromswold in Huntingdonshire, there is no direct 
evidence that Herbert ever set eyes on it. Yet 
his name will be for ever associated with that 
big church of a little village, which stands upon 
the brow of what passes in a district no wise 
mountainous for a steep and lofty eminence. 
The nearest railway station is some three or four 
miles off, and the nearest considerable town is 
three times as far, so that Leighton may safely 
be described as a rural parish. It must have 
been once on a time distinguished for its ‘flower- 
ing broom, since its name of “ Bromswold” 
signifies a “ broomy open country.” Open enough 
is its situation, and keen is the air that sweeps 
along the broad grass-bordered road which -runs 
through the village straight up to the church, the 
one object of interest whereof Leighton can boast. 
The chureh, as before intimated, is a large one, 
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but its proportions cannot be said to be altogether 
elegant, and the bare churchyard is almost painful 
to the eye accustomed to the trim flower-decked 
graves and graceful churchyard trees of more 
populous places. In the seventeenth century—and, 
indeed, until quite recent times—the living was 
attached to the prebendal stall of “Layton Ecelesia” 
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of friends whose friendship did him honour. He 
was, indeed, on terms of intimacy with Lord 
Bacon, the great Lord Chancellor; and it js 
scarcely wonderful that, whilst he still cherished 
a secret longing for the Church, he should haye 
been moved more perceptibly by the prospect 
of shining in the State. He himself has shown 
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in the Cathedral of Lincoln ; and in the year 1626 
George Herbert, then Orator of the University 
of Cambridge, was “ instituted” to this prebend, 
being then already a deacon, and having, indeed, 
for a short time held the sinecure rectorship of 
Whitford in Flintshire. 

The story of the long struggle between Christ 
and the world in the heart of the accomplished 
courtier has been well told by Walton, and, 
indeed, by Herbert himself. Born of noble 
parents (for his family was allied to those of the 
Karls of Powis and Pembroke, who still bear the 
surname of Herbert), tall, with fine features and 
piercing eyes, a scholar, a fluent speaker, and 
possessed of a rich, musical voice, he discharged 
the duties of orator with so much distinction as 
to draw upon himself the favourable notice of 
King whilst his sound judgment and 
a multitude 


James, 


Winning manners secured for him 


how God’s Providence closed against him the 
door of worldly advancement ; but that his heart 
was always in God’s work is sufficiently clear. 
During his first year at Cambridge, when a mere 
stripling of fifteen or sixteen, he had sent his mother 
as a new-year’s gift a sonnet with this comment: 
“For my own part, my meaning, dear mother, is 
in these sonnets to declare my resolution to be, 
that my poor abilities in poetry shall be all and 
ever .consecrated to God’s glory.” And in this 
matter of the prebend of “ Layton Ecclesia,” far 
from regarding it as a comfortable addition to his 
income, he impoverished himself and importuned 
his friends to provide funds for the restoration of 
the church for which he was now responsible. 
Indeed, even his godly mother endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the labour and expense in 
which the rebuilding threatened to involve him ; 
“but at his return to her the next day, when be 
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had first desired her blessing, and she had given it 
him, his next request was ‘that she would, at the 
age of thirty-three years, allow him to become an 
undutiful son ; for he had made a kind of vow to 
God, that if he were able, he would rebuild that 
church.’” 

Says Walton: “The greatest part of the parish- 
church was faln down, and that of it which stood 
was so decayed, so little, and so useless, that the 
parishioners could not meet to perform their duty 
to God in publick prayer and praise ; and thus it 
had been for almost twenty years, in which time 
there had been some faint endeavours for a 
publick collection to enable the parishioners to 
rebuild it, but with no success till Mr. Herbert 
undertook it; and he, by his own and the con- 
tribution of many of his noble friends, undertook 
the re-edification of it, and made it so much his 
whole business that he became restless till he saw 
it finisht as it now stands—being for the work- 
manship a costly mosaick, for the form an exact 
cross, and for the decency and beauty I am 
assur'd it is the most remarkable parish-church 
that this nation affords. He liv’d to see it so 
wainscoated as to be exceeded by none ; and by 
his order the reading-pew and pulpit were a little 
distant from each other, and both of an equal 
height, for he would often say, ‘They should 
neither have a precedency or priority of the other, 
but that prayer and preaching, being equally 
useful, might agree like brethren and have an 
equal honour and estimation.’” 

Walton evidently wrote from hearsay only, for 
although the church was so far out of repair 
that service had to be held in the hall of the 
mansion near by, yet “the greater part of it” 
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remains unto this day, and, indeed, bears traces 
of considerable antiquity. The wainscotting has 
been removed, as well as the gallery at the tower 
end and two large box-pews beneath it, but the 
pulpit and reading-desk and the seating still 
remain pretty much in the condition in which 
Herbert’s pious efforts left them. 

While this “reparation” of Leighton Church 
was going forward, Herbert fell into ill-health— 
for, indeed, he was never strong—and sought 
relief from a “quotidian ague” by change of air 
at Woodford in Essex. There is a touch of quiet 
humour in the way in which Walton speaks of 
his “becoming his own physitian,” and curing 
himself of his ague by a rigid dieting which 
produced “inconveniences that were worse.” 
Another change of air—and of mode of life—was 
necessary, and Herbert became the guest of Lord 
Danvers, Earl of Danby, at Dauntsey in Wiltshire. 
This removal seems to have fallen in very well 
with the wishes of Mr. Charles Danvers, of 
Jainton, a near kinsman of the Earl’s, and a 
man “of noble fortune” (which included nine 
daughters), who had long desired a marriage 
between his daughter Jane and George Herbert. 
Indeed, he had so often spoken of this matter to 
his daughter that she “ became so much a platonick 
as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unseen. This 
was a fair preparation for a marriage; but, alas! 
her father dyed before Mr. Herbert's retirement 
to Dantsey; yet some friends to both parties 
procur’d their meeting, at which time a mutual 
affection entered into both their hearts; and as a 
conqueror enters into a surprized city, so Love, 
having got that possession, govern’d and made 
there such laws and resolutions as neither party 
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wus able to resist, insomuch that she chang’d her 
name into Herbert the third day after this first 
interview.” <A sufticiently short courtship, but a 
very happy marriage, nevertheless, for both were 
disposed to those little acts of “ daily obligingness ” 
which, alas! are so often neglected. 

About three months after this marriage (1629), 
Dr. Curle, who was then rector of Bemerton in 
Wiltshire, was made Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and Philip, then Earl of Pembroke, requested the 
king to bestow the living on his kinsman, George 
Herbert ; and the request was granted without 
the knowledge of Herbert himself. “ But though 
Mr. Herbert had formerly put on a resolution for 
the clergy, yet at receiving this presentation, the 
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than healthful parsonage of Bemerton, which is q 
mile from Salisbury.” 

The house has been greatly altered and enlarged, 
but Herbert’s study is still shown—a_ low-ceiled 
room with two deep-silled square-headed windows, 
one of which still retains its original stone mullion, 
Here, as he sat and wrote, he could look straight 
into his little church on the opposite side of the 
Way, scarce a dozen paces distant. And here 
were penned those poems, so full of piety and 
wisdom, so “ human” and so spiritual, which have 
gone to the hearts of every generation since, and 
still move us as they moved the men and women 
of his own time. 

The situation of Bemerton parsonage is a 
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apprehension of the last great account that he 
was to make for the cure of so many souls made 
him fast and pray often, and consider for not less 
than a month: in which time he had some 
resolutions to decline both the priesthood and 
the living.” The Earl, having aeqnainted Dr. 
Laud, then Bishop of London, with his kinsman’s 
irresolution, “the bishop did the next day so 
convince Mr. Herbert that the refusal of it was a 
sin, that a tailor was sent for to come speedily 
from Salisbury to Wilton to take measures, and 
make him canonical clothes against next day ; 
which the tailor did, and Mr. Herbert, being so 
habited, went with his presentation to the learned 
Dr. Davenant, who was then Bishop of Salisbury, 
and he gave him institution immediately .. . and 
he was also the same day (which was April 26th, 
1630) inducted into the good and more pleasant 





perfectly ideal one for such a spirit as Herbert's; 
sutticiently secladed to enable him to devote him- 
self to contemplation when he would, it was yet 
so near the cathedral city that he could enjoy the 
companionship of intellectual men, and especially 
those bi-weekly musical meetings which constituted 
his one relaxation, and which he loved as only an 
enthusiast could. 

Standing as it does on the bank of a clear and 
rapid stream, where trout and grayling still 
disport themselves, with a velvety lawn sloping 
gently to the water’s edge, dotted with trees and 
gay with flower-beds, there can be no doubt of 
the “pleasantness” of the place ; while as to its 
healthfulness, if the longevity of its inmates is 
any criterion, there can be little to complain of, 
since “the period of incumbeney of two sueceed- 
ing rectors, Archdeacon Coxe and the Rey. W. P. 
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Pigott, extended over a period of a hundred and 
two years,” as we are reminded by the little 
pamphlet which all visitors to Bemerton Church 
take away with them. The present lawn includes 
part of what was in Herbert's time the orchard ; 
and an old medlar of his planting still remains, 
and, indeed, still hears a goodly crop of fruit, al 
though years ago it was described as “in the last 
stage of decay.” Seen as we saw it, on one of the 
sunniest of the sunny days which distinguished 
last September from all other Septembers within 
memory, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
enchanting Spot. 

But let us step across the road with Mr. 
Herbert on that eventful 26th of April, 1630. 
If he had been long in arriving at a decisive 
choice between the Church and the world, the 
choice once made, his former ambitions were 
forever put behind his back. We get a glimpse 
of the spirit in which he entered upon his work 
through the eyes of Mr. Woodnot, who, wonder- 
ing at his friend’s non-appearance—after he had 
heen “shut into Bemerton Church, being left 
there alone to toll the bell, as the law required 
him” looked in at the church window and saw 
him prostrate on the ground in prayer, when, as 
he afterwards told Mr. Woodnot, “he set some 
rules to himself for the future manage of 
his life, and then and there made a vow to 


labour to keep them.’ 


But, alas! it was not long that his little con- 
gregation (the church would hold but sixty people, 
and, indeed, would stand entire within the chancel 
of Leighton Church) were to be privileged to listen 
to his model village sermons—never exceeding 
half an hour in delivery—of which we get some 
idea from his “ Life” and still more from his own 
writings. Not quite two years! But years how 
full of usefulness to the Church of Christ ! 

“The Sunday before his death he rose suddenly 
from his bed or conch, eall’d for one of his 
instruments, took it into his hand... .° and 
having tun‘d it, he play’d and sung :— 

** The Sundayes of man’s li’e 
Thredded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King; 
On Sundayes Heaven's dore stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope.’ 

“Thus he sung on earth such hymns and 
anthems as the angels and he and Mr. Farrer 
now sing in heaven.” What a death-bed scene ! 
And in what a delicious sentence has “dear old 
Izaack”” summed it up! 

Bemerton now boasts a new and larger church, 
erected in memory of George Herbert; but a 
special interest will always attach to the little 
chapel where he prayed and preached, and 
wherein he lies buried, and even to the bd 
which he had tolled. 
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BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER,” “SWEET CONTENT,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TOO MUCH HONOUR! 





HE household in which 
Doris now found her- 
self was a curious, 
almost a comical, one. 
Colonel F forrest lived 

chiefly in his study, where 
he worked at “ pot-boilers” 
in the shape of articles on 
military subjects for the 
Service reviews and journals, and 
devoted his spare time to the com- 
position of a great history of military 
engineering from the earliest times, 
which was one day to be the standard work on 
the subject. The affairs of the household were 
principally superintended by Nellie, whose life 
was embittered by the incompetence of the ser- 
vants. Of these there were only two, the useful 
Selina Ann—whose name was invariably pro- 
nounced as Slynarann, both by the children 
and herself—and an Irish lady of the name 
of Bourke, who presided over the kitchen in a 
widow’s bonnet with long crape streamers, which 
was never taken off by day, nor, according to the 
childrén, by night. Mrs. Bourke had been with 
Mrs. Fforrest ever since her marriage, and had 
herself married a soldier under Colonel Fforrest’s 
command. Bourke had once saved the Colonel's 
life at the risk of his own, and: this precluded his 
widow’s ever being asked to terminate her connec- 
tion with the family. Once or twice, driven to 
desperation by a long course of bad cooking and 
unpunctnal meals, Colonel Fforrest had descended 
to the lower regions, in which Mrs. Bourke lived 
and throve amid a scene of disorder impossible to 
describe, with the avowed intention of “ getting 
rid of that woman.” But he never succeeded in 
doing so, for he always found Mrs. Bourke in full 
accord with everything he said. 

The Fforrests’ housekeeping was a great scandal 
to the neighbours, most of whom were already at 
fend with the family on account of the children’s 
misdemeanours, and they never called but with 
a view to spying out the nakedness of the land. 
Doris was privileged to assist at one of these 
interviews, and admired extremely the easy 
graciousness of Mrs. Fforrest, who appeared 







serenely unconscious of the broken looking-glass, 
which Regie had transfixed that morning with the 
umbrella which was doing duty as the spear of 
Hloratius, and the hole in the carpet close hy the 


visitor's feet. But if Mrs. Fforrest shut her eyes 
to things of this:kind, her visitor did not, and she 
put up a long-handled eye-glass with unconcealed 
triumph as the unsuspecting Selina Ann backed 
into the room with the tea-tray, dumped it down 
on the table, and retired, quite unconscious that 
a piece of her gown was trailing behind her, and 
that her cap was on one side. Nellie was wounded 
by the lofty contempt visible in the lady’s de- 
meanour, but it had no effect on Mrs. Fforrest. 

“Sure what does it signify?” she demanded, 
when they were alone again. “ How ean it hut 
y’ if she chooses to turn up her nose at us ?” 

“T hate Jetting her have the chance to do it,” 
cried Nellie. 

“ Never mind,” said Doris; “ it does none of us 
any harm.” 

“If I let things slide as mamma does, we should 
all be in the workhouse in a week,” said Nellie. 

“And if I worried over things as Nellie does, 
sure it’s in my grave I'd be this long time,” 
responded Mrs. Fforrest affably. “ Pass me the 
book that lies beside y’, Doris dear. I have a 
headache, and [’ll be lazy to-day. Nellie, y’ look 
tired out. Why not take a rest ?” 

“When Nellie takes a rest,” said Doris, “she 
only reads Browning, and gives herself a worse 
headache trying to understand him.” 

“Ah, now, Nellie, if y’ would only read this 
hook ”—and Mrs. Fforrest held up the volume 
which she had in hand, and which belonged to 
the class of literature distinguished in booksellers’ 
windows as “Stories for Girls ”—*’t would do y’ 
good indeed. There’s nothing like a good ery to 
take y’ out of y’rself.” 

“Tam afraid I couldn’t ery over it as you will, 
mamma,” said Nellie. 

“And why would I not? Sure it’s better to 
come down refreshed after a good cry than to 
make all y’r family miserable by being as cross as 
two sticks, is it not?” And Mrs. Fforrest carried 
off the honours of war. 

Doris enjoyed these little skirmishes, which 
were always conducted with perfect good-humour, 
and were never interrupted by her presence. 
Mrs. Fforrest regarded her as a daughter, and 
made her free of the family history and difficulties 
whenever they occurred to her own memory ; and 
there was no quesfion as to the friendship between 
her and Nellie, although they often differed not 
a little in their opinions. This was specially 
exemplified by the events of one day, when Doris, 
going to her work as usual, found Miss Tebbutts 
in outdoor array. 
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“Lady Brabant is going to call for me in a 
moment,” she said. “We must hear the con- 
clusion of the Witherspoon case. I should like 
you to draw up a clear statement of the facts 
while Iam gone, Miss Leighton, so that it may be 
expanded into a pamphlet if the case goes against 
Mrs. Witherspoon. The other things can wait.” 

Lady Brabant, the “ Pet M.P.’s ” sister, arrived at 
the moment, and bere off Miss Tebbutts in her 
earriage and pair, while Doris set to work at her 
new task. She was interested in the case, and 
several sheets of paper were already covered, 
when there came a knock at the door, and Mr. 
Henkinson himself entered. 

“Ah, excuse me, I thought——Is my sister 
here?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. She and Miss Tebbutts are gone to 
the Law Courts, to hear the decision in the 
Witherspoon case. The issue is one of great 
importance, as you know,” said Doris rapidly, 
rustling her papers as a gentle hint to him to 
hasten his departure. 

But he did not take it. 

“T am glad to hear it. My business lies with 
you. In fact, I wish to speak to you upon a very 
important matter,” he said ponderously. 

Doris looked at him in surprise. 

“T shonld be interested to know—I should like 
to hear—whether you are satisfied with your 
present position ?” he went on. 

“Quite, thank you,” said Doris, her astonish- 
ment beginning to turn toresentment. “TI fail to 
see exactly what it can have to do with you, Mr. 
Henkinson, in either case. You will excuse my 
going on with my work. Iam very much occupied 
this morning.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, laying a large flabby 
hand on the papers, and drawing them away from 
her. “I must ask you to allow me to trespass on 
your attention for a few moments. I alluded just 
now to your position here. It is possible, I know, 
that you may find it trying sometimes. Miss Teb- 
butts is an excellent woman, but her temper is not 
always of the smoothest. You might find it to 
your advantage to transfer your valuable services 
to another person.” 

“If you mean that you want me to become 
your secretary, Mr. Henkinson,” said Doris bluntly, 
“T may as well tell you at once that I should not 
think of such a thing. Miss Tebbutts has always 
heen most just to me, and I have no intention of 
forsaking her.” 

Mr. Henkinson smiled a complacent smile that 
made Doris long to throw the inkstand’at him. 

“T think you misjudge me,” he said. “I-ask 
you to come to me as MY WIFE.” 

The sublimity of the emphasis was extraor- 
dinary ; but Doris was too angry to appreciate 
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“ And as your secretary ?” she asked. 

Again he smiled. 

“T am glad,” he said, “to see that you agree 
with me in regarding the matter purely in a 
business light. I consider it as a partnership, to 
which I bring money and position—I think I may 
say without conceit, a high position—and you con- 
tribute the excellent business qualities which I 
have had great pleasure in observing in you. [| 
perceive that, in spite of your admirable coolness, 
you are startled, and | am aware that I must 
appear to you quixotic in making this proposal, 
but I believe you may rely upon my judgment—I 
have always found it sound. I am convinced 
that you wiil be of assistance—of considerable 
assistance—to A/F.” 

“Ah, that would indeed be an honour!” said 
Doris, the spirit of mischief taking possession of 
her. “But the duties of the position—how could 
any woman on earth hope to fulfil them ade- 
quately ?” 

“You refer to the social duties it entails ?” said 
Mr. Henkinson. “It is true that they are arduous 
and delicate, but still You will be gratified to 
know that I have several times observed you 
closely when you have been assisting Miss 
Tebbutts with her guests, and my observations 
confirm me in the belief that, if, as I cannot doubt 
is the case, your business qualities are coupled 
with a teachable spirit and a willingness to follow 
the advice of more experienced persons, you would 
eventually be found equal to the position.” 

“The position of a private member's wife 
said Doris breathlessly. “I cart truly say, Mr. 
Henkinson, that my wildest ambitions have never 
reached that giddy height.” 

“It is naturally a great rise in life for you,” 
said Mr. Henkinson, beaming upon her con- 
descendingly. “The post you have filled hitherto, 
your lack of influential friends, a certain want of 
initiative in your character, shown by your object- 
ing to the thought of leaving Miss Tebbutts for 
a more advantageous situation, might all have led 
me to pause ; but 1 think—-I am convinced—that 
my intuition has not failed me. My wife will 
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“Oh, wait, please,” said Doris. “This is a 
business interview. You will not be surprised, 
therefore, if I ask what your means are ?” 

“T admire your deyotion to business.” Yet Mr. 
Henkinson’s smile was somewhat sickly. “My 
prospects at the Bar are good, and I| have a fair 
private income.” 

“ And when they bring in payment of members, 
you will have two or three hundred a year extra, 
if your constituents can be convinced of the value 
of your services ?” 

“T did not expect flippancy on such an occasion, 
Miss Leighton,” 
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“You mistake me, Mr. Henkinson. This is 
business. Surely you must see that such a sum 
of money would make a most important differ- 
ence in—your wife’s dressmaker’s bill, for instance. 
Am L[ right about the payment of members ?” 

“T presume you are.” 

“Thank you. You will excuse me, yon know, 
but I prefer to do business in a businesslike way. 
You are sure we have omitted nothing? I never 
heard of a proposal of marriage quite like this 
before. There seems to be something left out.” 

“You are not alluding to any exploded theories 
of love, I suppose? We marry nowadays from 
reason, not upon impulse.” 

“That is not the case with you. If it was, you 
would marry Miss Tebbutts,” was Doris’s mental 
comment. Aloud she said, “Strange! perhaps 
that is the reason why marriage nowadays is a 
failure,” in an innocent, wondering tone which 
quite deceived Mr. Henkinson. 





















“* Yon —do - not—marry—me?’ he gasped,” 


“Those who marry without any illusions cannot 
be disappointed,” he returned briskly. “ There js 
no painful opening of the eyes. I marry you 
knowing quite well that I might look higher, but 
I expect to be repaid by your assistance in my 
career. I indulge in no raptures as to the world’s 
being well lost for love, or anything of the kind, 
You marry me——” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Henkinson, you are making a 
little mistake. I do not marry you.” She was 
trembling with anger and excitement, but she 
managed to keep her voice steady. Why should 
she let him see that his proposal—a mere matter 
of business to him—had the power to put her ina 
passion ? 

“ You — do —- not — marry — me?” he gasped, 
utterly taken aback. 

“T would not marry you for any money. I 
would not marry you if you were the only man 
in the world. But let us be businesslike. I can’t 
accept your offer of a partnership, because 
the consideration is not good enough.” 

“Not good enough ?” 

“No. Of what advantage would it be 
to me to become your wife on the terms 
you propose ?” 

“A home and friends—the dignity of 
a married woman—the freedom—the— 
the social position ——” 

“T have a home and friends—dear 
friends. Six months ago I had neither, 
and I can’t be too thankful you did not 
make this proposal to me 
then. I might have been 
driven to accept it by sheer 
loneliness. The dignity you 
speak of would be a meaning- 
less shadow without love. 
Freedom—lI have as muchas 
I want. The social position 
you offer has no particular 
attraction for me. You ask 
me to exchange my post as 
Miss Tebbutts’s secretary for 
that of yours — without a 
salary.” 

“There is scarcely a woman 
in London but would feel 
honoured by receiving the 
proposal I have made you,” 
he said huffily. 

“Do you really think so! 
It is possible, of course—de- 
mand creates supply. But 
my ill-regulated mind feels 
insulted. I have no wish to 
exchange a mistress for a 
master, thank you, other 
things being equal,” 
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«JT will wish you good-morning, Miss Leighton.” 

“(jood-morning, Mr. Henkinson. The next 
time you ask a woman to marry you, let me 
advise you to assume a little love, even if you 
have it not. It will smooth your path.” 

“| might feel more grateful for your advice, 
Miss Leighton, if I had the slightest intention 
of following it. I suppose I can scarcely rely 
upon your generosity not to mention that I have 
made this application to you and been rejected ?” 

“You can rely upon my not being anxious to 
mention the fact. I should be ashamed that it 
should be known that you had made such a 
proposal to me.” 

“Your view of your friends’ opinion of you 
certainly seems to be sufficiently high.” 

“You mistake me again, Mr. Henkinson. I 
should be ashamed for your sake—not for my 
own.” 

“You are very kind. It is for your own sake 
that I regret your reception of my proposal. It 
is not difficult to see that before very long you 
will also regret it yourself, for my application will 
not in any case be repeated.” 

He went out with great dignity, and Doris, 
with hands clenched and knitted brow, walked 
up and down the room angrily for some minutes. 
The more she thought over his proposal, the more 
unpardonable seemed the insult he had offered 
her in making it. But her work claimed her 
attention, and she sat down and wrote furiously, 
noting down in their proper order the various 
rules and decrees which Mrs. Witherspoon had 
obtained from different courts to assist her in 
her matrimonial difficulties. 

“T suppose her marriage was founded on reason, 
and not on love,” she said to herself, as she drew a 
deeply scored line at the foot of the last sheet. 
“I wonder whether she was ever a disciple of 
Miss Tebbutts? Mr. Henkinson ought to take 
warning by her experience, if she was.” 

Presently Miss Tebbutts came in with Lady 
Brabant, both jubilant over the fact that Mrs. 
Witherspoon had gained her case, and Doris’s 
morning’s work was in vain. Miss Tebbutts 
praised its completeness, however, and promised 
to use part of it in an article she had engaged to 
contribute to a monthly. review setting forth the 
consequences of the judgment. -As for Doris, she 
bottled up her indignation against Mr. Henkinson 
in the presence of the unconscious Lady Brabant, 
and got through the day without attracting at- 
tention by her repressed excitement. Speeding 
hack to Enworthy Road at night, she burst like 
a whirlwind into Nellie’s room, where the owner 
Was remodelling a hat, and locked the door. 
“Nellie, tell me,” she gasped, “if a man asked 
you to marry him solely because he thought you 
could help him in his work, how would you feel ?” 
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“Feel?” echoed Nellie, her eyes kindling. 
“Why, I should feel that he had paid me the 
greatest compliment in his power.” 

“T told him,” said Doris impressively, “that I 
had never been so much insulted in my life.” 

“ Doris, you didn’t! But has he done it?) Who 
is he?” 

“T won’t give him away, even to you, because 
he might pay you the compliment some day ; and, 
if you regard it in that light, I hope he will. We 
will call him the ‘Nameless One’ for purposes 
of reference. Yes, he did it, as you call it.” 

“And you told him that, Doris? I don’t see 
how you could. A man comes and asks you tu 
share his work, his interests, everything, and you 
refuse !” 

“Why not? As I said to him, if there is no 
love in the matter, what reason is there why I 
should accept him ?” 

“He offers tou take you out of the wretched 
little petty cares which embitter most women’s 
lives, and give you a part in real, true work. 
Why, Doris, it’s everything.” 

“Well, I know Mr.—the Nameless One—a 
good deal better than you do, and I feel pretty 
sure that, whatever real true work he might find 
for his wife, she would have all the petty cares 
just the same. He would not put up with a bad 
dinner because she had been making notes all day 
for his speech.” 

“Well, that is the dark side of it. You would 
be helping in the great work all the same. It is 
the idea of it, Doris—the beautiful idea—that is 
so splendid.” 

“But why should I run after beautiful ideas, 
when I am quite happy as I am?” asked Doris. 

“ But a change might make you much happier.” 

“ Mr. Horton used to be always telling me that 
happiness must come from within, not from out: 
side, and I believe it.” 

“Then if that is the conclusion of your vast 
experience, why don't you marry the Nameless 
One ?” was the prompt rejoinder. 

“Because [ don’t love him, and he doesn’t love 
me, and we are well on the way to- hating each 
other already. There’s not much room for happi- 
ness there. No, Nellie, I couldn’t go in for that 
sort of thing now. Your father and mother have 
spoilt me for marrying without love, though, when 
I was at my wretchedest, I thought I would marry 
anyone for a home.” 

“Papa and mamma?” asked Nellie in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes ; they are such a devoted couple.” 

“ But, Doris, think how mamma’s ways worry 
papa.” 

“Nellie, you bat! Think how Colonel Fforrest 
never goes away in the morning without bidding 
your mother good-bye, and asking whether there 
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is anything he can do for her, and never comes in 
at night without kissing her, and always brings 
her something, if it is only a picture-paper ora 
Hower! And think how Mrs. Fforrest mopes if 
he is away for more than a day, and how she sits 
in the window and watches for him, and always 
opens the door to him herself! Of course, she 
worries him, but so do his precise little ways fuss 
her, as you call it. My good Nellie, your parents 
have gone on in this absurd, delightful way for a 
good many years, and yet you are astonished to 


1» 


hear that they are a devoted couple ! 


CHAPTER Y. 
JACK COMES HOME. 


Ir was about this time that the Fforrests were 
very much excited by the arrival of a letter from 
Canada. “Jack says he has sold his harvest so 
well, and done so splendidly with the threshing- 
machine he was going about the country with, 
that he ‘Il be coming back to see us all in another 
month,” said Mrs. Fforrest, with tears of joy 
running down her face, and from that time 
forward little was spoken of in the family circle 
that was not connected with Jack. Doris did her 
best to sympathise in her friends’ happiness, but 
she found it difficult to take much interest.in the 
unknown son and brother, and it was not until the 
week before he was actually expected that she 
realised he was coming. Even now the fact was 
only brought to her remembrance by her noticing 
that the whole house was in the throes of prepara- 
tion. Mrs. Fforrest was more deeply interested 
than anyone else in the general cleaning and 
contriving ; for nothing was too good for Jack in 
his mother’s eyes, and she kept Nellie and the 
servants frantically at work. Even Colonel Ffor- 
rest was disturbed, not by the noise, to which in 
a variety of forms he was accustomed, but by pure 
gladness at his son’s return—the same feeling that 
sustained the children under the tribulation 
caused by frequent tumbles over pails of water 
on the stairs. Influenced by this sentiment, 
Colonel F forrest forsook his study, which was 
the only tidy place in the house, and ought now 
to have been a haven of refuge to him, to wander 
vaguely about the landings and collide with 
strayed rolls of carpet and pieces of furniture 
which had halted on their passage from one room 
to another. 

When Doris returned from her work on the 
evening before that on which Jack was expected, 
she found that everything was ready—that is to 
say, Mrs. Fforrest had at last become penetrated 
with a conviction of the fruitlessness of her 
labours, and had retired in tears, leaving the 
work to Nellie to finish. Nellie had finished it 
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after her own fashion—-“ bundling the things in.” 
as her mother complained subsequently—and was 
now trying hard to fulfil a task she had appointed 
herself in anticipation of her brother's arrival, 

* What are you doing, Nellie?” inquired Doris, 
finding her in a corner of the drawing-room, em- 
ployed upon a hopeless-looking heap of clean but 
much-torn pinafores. Nellie looked up with 
haggard eyes. 

“I’m trying to mend the children’s things, to 
make them look respectable when Jack sees them, 
I can’t bear him to find them in rags.” 

“ My dear child, don’t be so tragic!” said Doris, 
taking up one of the pinafores, and beginning to 
sew at it vigorously. “As if a man would ever 
notice the children’s clothes !_ The work isn’t worth 
the eyesight you are expending on it, but I'll help.” 

“] remember Jack quite well,” remarked Regie, 
apropos of nothing. 

“Oh, Regie, when he bid good-bye to us you would 
be only a year old!” said Judy’s horrified voice. 

“He will have a great long black beard,” 
pursued Regie serenely. 

“He won't. In his »hotograph he’s got a 
moustache,” retorted Judy. 

“Yes, Judy, he will, Slynarann’s uncle Bill 
did when he came back from Californy. He was 
a great tall man, and he came into the kitchen and 
said, ‘Well, and ‘ow are you all a-gettin’ on?’ 
And Slynarann’s mother was struck all of a ’eap, 
and that flustered as you never see, and she drop 
into a chair, and put her apron over her head, and 
she says, says she, * Well, in all my born days! 
Did you ever, new? If it ain’t brother William 
come back, and so changed as never was!’ And 
he said - 

“Reginald,” said Colonel Fforrest, succeeding 
at last in interrupting the flow of Regie’s elo- 
quence, “your recollections of your nurse’s con- 
versation are not generally interesting.” 

“’'Twasn’t her conversation, pappy. ’ Twas her 
brother,” said Regie, puzzled. 

“Come and thread me a needle, Regie,” said 
Doris. “My eyes are not as young as they were 
once. And tell me whether it is true that you 
tried to be both Virginia and Virginius at once 
when you were playing this morning ?” 

“Oh, no, Doadie dear ; I didn’t be them, but I 
had to say it all. I always have to, you know, 
because the rest know the words so much less 
than me. I was Icilius, too, but something 
dreadful happened——” 

“Why, Regie, in trouble again? What is it 
about ?” 

“Oh, we were playing, and [ had to rend my 
gown, you know, and so I rent my coat. I didnt 
mean to rend it really, only to tear it open, but it 
tore right down, and pappy had my pieces of papel 
all ready for me, and he burnt them at once.” 
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There was an honourable understanding between 
Regie and his father that, when Regie was good, he 
should have all the half-sheets of Colonel Fforrest’s 
letters for literary purposes, which meant folding 
them in two, and getting his mother or Doris to 
stitch them into little books for the weekly maga- 
zine of which he was editor and sole contributor. 
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When Doris went to her work the next day she 
left the whole family in a high state of excitement. 
Returning at teatime, and letting herself in,.she 
heard proceeding from the drawing-room the 
usual sounds which indicated that the children 
were having a romp. 

“He hasn't come, then, after all,” she said to 
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“But why not play at something which doesn’t 
tear your clothes ?” 

“How can we? We can't ever play the battle 
of Lake Regillus here, because there ’s so few of us. 
It wants such a lot. One Saturday we went on 
to Clapham Common with Slynarann, and there 
was a lot of poor children. We got playing with 
them, and they did make such a splendid army, 
Doadie! And then pappy came along’by the path 
and saw us, and now he won't ever allow us go 
there again 

“Well, after to-morrow you will have your 
brother to play with you,” said Doris, suppressing 
asmile at the thought of Colonel Fforrest’s horror 
on discovering his children fraternising with a 
mob of ragamuftins, and Regie went to bed happy 
in the suggestion. 





herself. “ Poor things! what a disappointment 


for them. And all Nellie’s work upon the pina- 
fores for nothing !” 

Entering the drawing-room, she found Mrs. 
I forrest seated by the fire, and the children all 
mixed up in an inextricable heap on the floor. 
Mrs. Fforrest nodded pleasantly to her, but the 
uproar was too great for her to try to speak, and 
Doris put down her books on the table, feeling a 
little surprised that the children did not rush ‘to 
her as usual. Presently, however, a strange voice 
out of the middle of the heap asked anxiously— 

“T say, was that anyone coming in?” 

“Only Doadie,” piped Regie’s voice in reply. 
“Kick again, Jack ; kick a great deal harder.” 

But the heap, by a violent convulsion, resolved 
itself instantly into its component parts, and a 




























































tall young man freed himself from the clutches 
of the struggling children, and rose to his feet. 

“This is me eldest son, Doris,” said Mrs. 
Fforrest, beaming with happy pride. “ Ye’ll have 
heard of Miss Leighton, Jack ?” 
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“f have been told a great deal about your 
kindness to the children in the home letters, Miss 
Leighton,” said the young man, bowing as Doris 
shook hands with him, and she admired the self- 
possession with which he underwent the intro- 
duction under the somewhat trying circumstances. 
Looking at him in the twilight, it struck her that 
she had seen his face before, then the half-recol- 
lect.on fled, and it was his shake of the hand that 
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seemed familiar. She glanced at his hand—a 
firm brown hand that looked as if it had done 
plenty of hard work in its time—and the fleeting 
recognition which had baffled her returned. The 
improbable had happened, and she had met her 
ideal again. Jack Fforrest was the man who had 
stopped her pony nine years before! She sat down 
with a little gasp, and wished fervently that she had 
net said all those ridiculous things to Mr. Horton. 
She ought to have remembered that the world 
was small, and that it was not safe to talk about 
an actual person as though he was a man in a 
book. But her agitation passed quickly, as she 
reminded herself that Mr. Horton was a safe 
confidant, and that it was absolutely impossible 
for Jack to learn what she had said unless she 
told him herself. Why, he did not even recognise 
her, and if he did not appear to connect her with 
the little girl whom he had saved from a serious 
accident, she would certainly not supply him with 
the link. 

“Get a more comfortable seat, Doris,” 
said Mrs. F forrest, “and we’ll have a talk 
round the fire before y’ lay past y’r things.” 
And Doris sat down on the sofa, with the 
children about her as usual. 

“Come to me, Teddy,’ 
said the new arrival, holding 
out his arms; “you're too 
heavy for Miss Leighton.” 

“Sure she has him every 
day like that,’ said Mrs. 
F forrest, a little injured, and 
as Teddy only sucked his 
thumb and did not offer to 
move, he was left  undis- 
turbed. It was the children’s 
hour, and they made full use 
of their ordinary privilege of 
talking all at once and as 
loud as they liked, explain- 
ing how Colonel Fforrest and 
Nellie had gone sight-seeing, 
expecting to meet Jack after 
a visit to the British Mu- 
seum, but that he had caught 
an earlier train and thus 
missed them. The elder 
brother seemed a little be- 
wildered by the noise. He 
stood with his back to the fire, the flickering 
light bringing out a Iudicrous likeness to Mrs. 
Fforrest in his face. He had her dark eyes and 
skin (Doris thought of the “ murderous-looking in- 
fant,” and smiled softly to herself), but in bearing 
he was much more like his father. He had Colonel 
Fforrest’s shy dignity of manner, and the same 
habit, which Doris always admired, of bending 
forward deferentially when he addressed a lady. 
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“You are a gentleman, Mr. Jack. F forrest,” said 
Doris in her thoughts, and this represented very 
high praise with her. In spite of the authority 
with which she had spoken to Nellie of the young 
men of the day, she was acquainted with very few 
specimens of the race; and the “Pet M.P.,” of 
whom she knew most, though young in years, was 
“jn sage counsel old.” 

It was, therefore, with deep interest that she 
studied this young man, an interest touched with 
something like anxiety. It would be truly dread- 
ful to meet your ideal and find that he had de- 
teriorated into an ordinary individual or worse, 
and she compared him mentally point by point 
with the recollection she carried in her mind. 

The slim youth had broadened so much in the 
shoulders as to be no longer noticeably tall, and 
the face was changed otherwise than by the dark 
moustache of which Judy had spoken. The jaw 
was squarer now than it had seemed nine years 
ago, the forehead broader and more lined, but 
Doris did not find the change displeasing. The 
look of power and patience which the years had 
brought more than made up for the loss of youth- 
ful comeliness. 

Mr. Kipling was at this time the newest idol of 
the reading public, and there darted into Doris’s 
mind a recollection of the “ overseas men” he had 
described in an article which Colonel F forrest had 
read aloud one evening, punctuating it with hearty 
commendation. Surely Jack belonged to this type! 

She looked at him again, trying to realise that 
this was actually the man whose image she had 
cherished in her mind for solong. It was difficult 
to feel that the ideal was not still existing some- 
where in the world in his old form, but bit by 
bit she recognised the characteristics which had 
ittracted her notice long ago. 

Jack Fforrest had almost lost his Irish accent, 
though his voice was softer than that of the aver- 
age Englishman, and there was also something un- 
English in the way in which he submitted to his 
mother’s unconcealed caresses. She was fondling 
his hand as he stood by the fire beside her, and 
Doris intercepted now and then a look between 
them which stirred her heart with an unwonted 
feeling of envy. 

“T wish I had a mother, to look at me like 
that!” she sighed to herself, and buried her face 
in Teddy’s curls for a moment. 

“Miss Leighton, Iam sure he is too heavy for 
you,” said Jack, who had misinterpreted the sigh, 
and Teddy found himself transferred suddenly to 
a elevated seat on his brother’s shoulder, with 
which he was wholly satisfied. 

“Take me a wide! Play horses!” he commanded. 
But just as the other children were raising their 
voices ina protest against Teddy’s getting the first 
turn, Jack uttered an exclamation. 
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“Excuse me, Miss Leighton, but I’m sure I 
ought to know your face. Have I had the honour 
of meeting you before ?” 

“Was it in America?” asked Doris, trying, with 
deep dissimulation, to throw him off the scent. 

“T think not—it seems further back than that. 
No; I have it—you are the little girl !” 

“Why, Jack, do y’ know Doris?” asked Mrs. 
F forrest in astonishment. 

“T can’t say that I know her, for I never heard 
her name before, but we have met—a long time 
ago.” 

“Mr. Fforrest saved my life,” said Doris ; “but 
I did not know until just now that it was he.” 

“Oh now, really, Miss Leighton,” protested Jack, 
“you mustn’t make me out a hero. It was merely 
a very small service I was able to render you, but 
still I do consider it unkind that you never told 
me when you recognised me.” 

“Who is a hero?” asked Regie eagerly. “ Who 
saved someone's life? Is ita story, Jack? Tellit 
us ; there’s just time.” 

“Yes, Jack, do,” said Mrs. Fforrest. “Sure I 
can’t make out what y’ would be after, with y’r 
cuntradictions and deprecations and all.” 

“Well, it was such a very little thing,” he per- 
sisted. “It happened just before I went out, nine 
years ago. I was staying down in Lindsey with 
the Stapletons—Stapleton is a man who was going 
back to his homestead for the second time when I 
went out first, and who has the next lot to mine,” 
he explained to Doris—“and it happened that 
one day I was out riding by myself. I heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet somewhere in front, and I 
said to myself, ‘There’s a beast running away 
along the road there.’ Just then round a turn in 
the hedge came a bay pony going like mad, with 
a little girl on his back holding on for dear life. 
They would be up to me in a minute, and there 
was a nasty bit of swamp behind me, crossed by a 
high narrow path. I had just time to think that, 
if 1 let them pass and gave chase, the pony would 
go all the faster, and that, if I blocked the way, he 
would swerve into the hedge and throw the child 
off. I jumped off and fastened my horse to the 
fence, and caught at the bridle just as the pony 
passed me. I was dragged a little way, but the 
extra weight was too much for him and he slowed 

down. The little girl was too much shaken to 
say a word, and I was frightened to death lest shiv 
should faint upon my shoulder or go into hysterics, 
so I tried a little blarney, and that cheered her up. 
She was the pluckiest child I ever saw, and I 
helped her off, and she mopped up with my hand- 
kerchief while I settled the saddle for her. She 
mounted like a lamb when I told her she wouid 
lose her nerve if she didn’t, and I escorted her 
back to an old gentleman who I supposed was her 
grandfather.” 
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“Well, and then ?” asked Regie breathlessly. 

“Why, I never met her again until to-day. 
There she is.” 

“Only Doadie?” cried Regie, with distinct 
contempt. 

“T think it’s very nice that it was Doadie,” 
said Judy politely, but with evident disappoint- 
ment. 

“But it’s not finished!” cried Regie, the 
yearning for artistic completeness strong upon 
him. “You oughtn’t tell a story that does not 
end, Jack. I’d have had you bring her in the 
room with you, and as you finished you’d point 
at her and say, ‘There she is. That little girl is 
now my——’” 

“Pegs,” said Jack confidentially, and without 
the slightest appearance of haste, “if you will go 
to my room, you will find a Gladstone bag un- 
locked, and in the bag you will see a paper parcel, 
and in that parcel you will find—if you'll bring it 
down here—some American candies, which I got 
for you in Liverpool. Don’t go unless you like, 
and there ’s no occasion to hurry.” 

The messenger was out of the room already, 
and in the squabbles which attended the division 
of the spoils Jack’s failure as a deviser of plots 
was forgotten, although Doris, as she went to 
take off her outdoor things, anathematised Regie 
mentally. She even went so far as to think that 
Jack might with propriety have omitted him in 
the distribution of the sweets ; but she soon learnt 
that this would have been impossible to him, for 
he could never resist doing anyone a kindness 
when he could find an opportunity. 

His days were almost as busy as her own, for 
he had been entrusted with numberless messages 
to deliver and commissions to execute for friends 
in Canada, and his time was very much taken up, 
but this did not make him blind to the needs of 
his own family. He undertook to give Regie his 
daily lesson in the Latin grammar, which had 
taken place hitherto in Colonel Fforrest’s study, 
and had been a cause of much grief to the pupil, 
and more irritation to the teacher. On Sundays 
he heard the children their hymns and took them 
out for a walk before church, thereby relieving 
Nellie and the Sunday-school from the incubus of 
Regie’s presence, an achievement for which alone 
the vicar said he deserved to have a statue erected 
to him. 

The servants also were sharers in the benefits of 
his presence in the house. Doris, to her great 
astonishment, met kim one day on the stairs, 
carrying up a heavy coal-scuttle for Selina Ann, 
who followed behind, much embarrassed, and 
painfully inclined to giggle. Reaching the land- 
ing, she seized the coal-scuttle and carried it off, 
while Jack remarked brightly to Doris, in answer 
to the look of surprise on her face— 
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“One can’t see a woman toiling up-stairs with 9 
thing like that, and not help her.” 

“T suppose not,” said Doris, and asked herself 
why it should seem strange. Surely the ideal 
man would be as courteous to a servant-girl as 
toa queen? And yet there were very few men— 
at any rate in England—who would put this in 
practice by carrying up-stairs a coal-seuttle or a 
heavy can of water for an overworked housemaid 
who had no pretensions to good looks. 

Even Colonel Fforrest, polite as he was to 
everyone, would not think of this; but then no 
doubt Selina Ann was much better able to carry 
her loads herself than he was. He looked more 
bent and worn than usual as he went out every 
day side by side with his big son, but his pride in 
Jack was immense. It was his delight to take 
him to his club and there exhibit him joyfully to 
his friends, who regarded Jack’s height and vigour 
with approval, but sniffed disdainfully when they 
heard that he was farming in Canada, and told 
him that he ought to be in the service. 

“And that is so very hard on him,” Nellie con- 
fided to Doris, “for he was mad to go into the 
army; but when papa pointed out to him that it 
couldn't be managed without crippling us all, he 
gave it up at once and went to Canada.” 

“T wish he had refused to give it up, or sulked 
over it, or done something wrong of some kind at 
some time in his life!” said Doris with a little 
temper, and then laughed at Nellie’s look of 
astonishment. , 

Nellie was satisfied by the laugh, but Doris was 
conscious of entertaining a slight prejudice against 
Jack. She had an idea that he did not altogether 
approve of her, though how she had reached it it 
would be hard to say, but in return she made up 
by disapproving of him a good deal when he was 
not present. When he was present, she liked him 
so much that her disapproval had no scope for 
exercise, but in his absence she could reckon up 
his faults. There was something protecting about 
his manner which she felt to be an insult to her 
independent womanhood, for Doris was still at 
the militant and aggressive stage at which the 
woman of the new generation likes to feel that 
she is able to protect herself. The same quality 
was noticeable in Colonel Fforrest’s manner, but 
what was delightful in an elderly man was not 
becoming in a young one. And then Jack could 
be masterful when he liked, and Doris retained a 
lively recollection of the implicit way in which 
she had obeyed him nine years before. If he 
made any attempt now to presume upon her 
former submission, she was resolved to show him 
that she had changed, if he had not. 

“We are bound to have a fearful quarrel some 
day,” she said to herself. “It is a great pity that 
ideals should come down out of mental picture 
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galleries into real life. I am glad I haven't told 
Mr. Horton that mine has. It would be sad to be 
obliged to confess that one was not educated up 
to the level of appreciating him.” 


CHAPTER VL 
“LITTLE BROWN MOUSE.” 

“Jack, I want to know what youthink of Doris?” 
“] think she is a grand acquisition to the family.” 
“Yes, isn’t she? She manages to do a tre- 

mendous amount in the short time she has at 

home. I really think she has no business to pay 
us for her board—she ought to be paid, rather. 

It makes me feel we are cheating her. But do 

tell me whether you like her.” 

“You are truly terrible as a questioner, Nellie. 
Do you ?” 

“Like her? Of course I dv. You ought to 
know that without asking.” 

“Then sodo I. What you like, I like.” 

“You are a tease, Jack. But truly—do you 
think her pretty ?” 

“Pretty? What extraordinary questions you 
ask! J don’t know.” 

“T don’t see that it’s extraordinary at all. 
I think it’s queer of you not to know.” 

“But, really, I have never thought about it.” 

“But they generally say men think of that kind 
of thing first of all.” 

“Well, tell me your opinion, and I will mould 
mine on it again.” 

“But I haven’t got one. I wanted to see what 
you thought. I don’t suppose she is a bit good- 
looking really, but since she has lived with us 
she looks quite pretty sometimes. There was a 
dreadful hungry look in her eyes when she first 
came here, as though she was starved for want of 
a little kindness, but she has lost that now. Papa 
calls her ‘Little Brown Mouse,’ and I think it 
suits her—she is so bright and quick, and her 
eyes and hair are brown, too. We think it is so 
nice that there was a place waiting for her here, 
and that she adapted herself to it so wonderfully.” 

“Yes, it’s very hard on her that she has to 
work for her living.” Jack laboured under the 
common masculine delusion that any work— 


beyond the care of a household or of children—- 


was pain and grief to any woman. 

“Why, that’s just what I envy her. I believe 
I shouid have persuaded papa to let me try and 
get something of the same kind to do myself, but 
she showel me that I should be keeping someone 
else, to whom the salary might be really necessary, 
out of any post I could get ; and so I have made 
up my mind to be content with the woman’s 
kingdom at present. Why don’t you talk to her 
more, Jack? It always interests me to hear her 
views on things.” 
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“ Because [ generally feel as though I had 
offended her in some way,” said Jack. “I don’t 
know why it is, but she always seems to want to 
keep me at a distance.” 

“T think it is only her way. Perhaps it is the 
result of bitter experience, though. There was a 
horrid man, do you know—at least, she thinks 
him horrid—who wanted to marry her 4 

“Nellie, I don’t think Miss Leighton would 
like you to talk to me about her affairs in this 
way.” 

“Oh, perhaps nct. It never struck me, some- 
how. She and I «.ways tell each other everything, 
and I do the same to you; but | must remember 
not to pass on the confidences of either. But sho 
doesn’t think much of young men—I may tell 
you that.” 

“She is very young herself yet,” said Jack 
musingly. 

“Jack, do goon. Do you mean that she is too 
young to have a right to an opinion, or too young 
to know much about it, or young enough to have 
plenty of chances of changing her mind ?” 

“You may take your choice amuzg the three.” 
And Nellie could obtain no further light upon the 
subject, try as she would. Hence, when in 
another incautious moment she revealed to Doris 
that Jack considered her “very young,” Doris 
understood the epithet to be one of disparage- 
ment, and felt very indignant that Mr. Fforrest 
should presume to make remarks about her. This 
soreness of feeling did not pass off, and she 
would find herself engaged in combating mentally 
imaginary criticisms of his on various points of 
her conduct and character, although his sole 
utterance of the kind was the remark which had 
unfortunately proved to be open to misconstruc- 
tion. Matters being in this state, Doris went on 
her way armed against such fancied assaults, and 
it was probably due to her attitude of prepared- 
ness that when she did come into collision with 
Jack, words ran higher than would have been 
expected either from his intentions or from the 
facts of the case. 

One evening Doris left her work at an unusually 
late hour. A Royal Commission on a subject of 
great public interest had just decided on its 
report, and Miss Tebbutts had obtained a copy 
of this document by favour of one of the members. 
It was somewhat voluminous, and its conclusions 
had to be discovered (Miss Tebbutts’s conclusions 
were not always those of the commissioners), 
summarised, and arranged for the benefit first of 
Mr. Henkinson, and afterwards of the leaders of 
opinion on the Woman Question throughout the 
country. Miss Tebbutts and her secretary were 
hard at work all day, and, instead of afternoon 
tea, there was a short adjournment for a more 
substantial meal at six, and an hour or two of 
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extra work afterwards. There was nothing very 
bad in this, but just as the paper was finished 
Miss Tebbutts discovered, in looking it over, a 
slight error in a row of figures near the beginning, 
which vitiated all the subsequent conclusions, and 
necessitated the recopying of the whole thing. 
Doris had risen gallantly to the occasion so far, 
but this mishap ruffled her temper, and the more 
so that Miss Tebbutts intimated that the mistake 
was her fault, whereas she considered privately 
that it was due to Miss Tebbutts. It was not her 
business to protest, however, and for an hour and 
a half more the typewriter clicked and clacked 
ferociously as her fingers flew over the keys. 
The paper was done, but when Doris was at last 
able to leave her employer’s house she found that 
she had missed the tram. To wait about for 
another at such an hour was out of the question, 
considering the perverse way in which tram is 
wont to follow tram in the wrong direction when 
one is in a hurry, and she set out to walk home. 
She used to find the time spent in the tram 
a pleasant and soothing one, in which she could 
relax her mind after her day’s work, and she 
disliked extremely being forced to exchange it 
for a walk on a foggy night through streets as 
greasy and slippery as black London mud alone 
can make them. But walk she must, and she 
plodded on wearily enough, until her attention was 
attracted by a quick .step following hers. As she 
noticed it, she found that it was coming up with 
her, and presently Jack Fforrest’s voice said— 

“ Miss Leighton, surely ? and yet I could scarcely 
believe it was you, out alone at this time of 
night.” 

“T really don’t see why I should not be out,” 
returned Doris aggressively, although she had just 
been anathematising Miss Tebbutts in her own 
mind for making her so late. Jack looked down 
at her pityingly. 

“You are too young and—and—much too young, 
don’t you know ? to be out like this so late.” 

“And why, pray?” demanded Doris. “There 
are plenty of girls much younger than I am who 
have to go home right across London later than 
this. My work has kept me late, and I suppose 
you scarcely expect Miss Tebbutts to provide 
ime with accommodation for the night? It’s not 
as if I wasn’t accustomed to going about by my- 
self. I am quite used to being an unprotected 
female, you know.” 

“So much the worse,” was the uncompromising 
reply. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Doris haughtily. 

“No woman ought to go about unprotected at 
night in London,” said Jack. 

“Then what is to become of the extra ones ?” 
asked Doris. 

“The extra ones ?” 


“Yes, the million or so of women who are 
over. There are not men enough to protect 
them.” 

“Then they ought to stay at home. I wouldn't 
like Nellie to go about in this way, and I don’t 
think you ought to do it. You have no idea of 
the risks you run. In America it is very different, 
but even there I think the girls are not cautious 
enough.” 

“But what if we can’t stay at home?” asked 
Doris hotly. “Do you think we go out in all 
weathers because we like it, or because we feel 
it a great privilege to walk miles over this greasy 
pavement in a fog? I can tell you that it is 
because we are obliged. If we were rich, and still 
wanted to do something to help other people, we 
might undertake a little charitable work at our 
own hours, and always be in before dusk, and 
never go anywhere without a maid. But as it is, 
we can’t play at work, we must be in earnest ; and 
if we are not to swell the ranks of the innumerable 
army of incompetent governesses, or do worse than 
that ”—and she blushed scarlet as she thought of 
Mr. Henkinson’s proposal—“ we must lay aside 
some of our prejudices, and the little conventional 
rules which have hedged us in hitherto, and strike 
out in a new line. Then you—you, who know 
nothing of our story or our motives—come and 
point a finger of scorn at us, and say, ‘ Look at 
the emancipated women: how they have cast off 
all restraints and are taking to imitate us !’” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Jack, stung and 
astonished by her outburst, “ but you have quite 
misunderstood me. I don’t think you compre- 
hend—-—” 

“T know you don’t!” she cried. “It is you 
—you excellent, narrow-minded men, with your 
strict views about women, and the network of 
conventionalities you would like to keep around 
them— who do your best to make things harder for 
us. We must live, but you set to work to close 
all the avenues that are open to us, or at least to 
induce the world to regard them in such a light 
that we can’t enter them if we wish to maintain 
our self-respect. What right have you to inter- 
fere? Isn’t our life hard enough as it is, and 
don’t we stand in need of your help instead of 
your head-shaking and your passing by on the 
other side? Why don’t you help us to improve 
the conditions of our work? If the streets are 
unfit for us to pass through, make them fit. Dis- 
like it as you may, the working woman is a feature 
of the times, and you won't get rid of her. I 
wonder that you don’t try to get rid of me, though. 
Why don’t you tell your father and mother that I 
am setting Nellie a bad example, and that they 
ought not to keep me in the house ?” 

“ Now, really,” said Jack, half-laughing and half- 
angry, “1 must say I think you are unjust. You 
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are right in supposing I hadn’t given much 
thought to these subjects, and I’ll confess that 
| spoke without considering the practical out- 
come of what I suggested. But nothing could 
be further from my thoughts than to make your 
life any harder than it is; and, as for my advising 
my father and mother to turn you out 
—even supposing I could get them 
to listen to me on such a subject, 
which I couldn’t—you know yourself 
that that’s nonsense.’ 

Doris was beginning to think the 
same herself and wisely remained 
silent, the hot tears still burning in 
her eyes. 

“To show you that I was anxious 
to help, and not to hinder you in 
your work,” went on Jack, “ perhaps 
you ‘ll let me say what I was trying to 
screw up my courage to remark when 
[ blundered so fearfully in getting to 
work and received such a sudden en- 
lightenment. I should feel it a great 
honour and pleasure if you would 
allow me to call for you at Miss 
Tebbutts’s every evening while I’m 
here and see you home. It would 
not inconvenience me in the very 
least, and you would at any rate get 
through the dark months safely.” 

“Oh, you are really very good” 
Doris felt increasingly ashamed of 
having vented her ill humour on 
Jack—“but I couldn’t think of it 
for a moment. Do you know that 
Miss Tebbutts regards men as evils 

and in the majority of cases 
scarcely even as necessary evils! 
What do you think her feelings 
would be if she found that I was 
escorted home every evening by a 
member of the obnoxious sex? And 
there are many other reasons, too. 
Sut you really must excuse my 
saying it—what a squire of dames 
you are! Do you pore over the romances of 
chivalry in the solitude of your hut on the 
prairie ?” 

“You evidently consider me as cracked as Don 
Quixote, since you charge me with adopting his 
style of reading,” said Jack good-humouredly. 
“I think I may safely say that my only book of 
the kind is the “ Faérie Queene,” which Nellie gave 
me when I first went out.” 

“And no doubt you could almost repeat the 
whole poem by heart? At any rate”—as he 
neither confessed nor denied the truth of the ac- 
cusation—* you are thoroughly impregnated with 
its spirit. Well,” continued Doris, with much 











gravity, “this explains things a little. Spenser 
was archaic even in his own time, and how can 
you expect his views to be appropriate to the end 
of the nineteenth century? The chivalric methods 
were all right when half the female population 
was disposed of in convents, but they won't do 
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‘Shake!’ And she put her hand in his.”—p. 582. 


‘now. There are not men enough. The ladies’ 
knight of the future will consider all women his 
care as before, but life is not long enough for him 
to be able to relieve them of the necessity of doing 
a stroke of work for themselves. He must devote 
his attention to helping them in their efforts at 
self-help, make it possible and pleasant for them 
to work—don’t you see ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Jack stoutly. “I don’t 
believe that it is natural or right for women to 
be obliged to undertake outside work. They 
ought to stay at home and make it beautiful— 
that is their part in life.” 

“ And if they have no home? Or if there are 
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too many of them? Five or six able-bodied 
women making home beautiful for one another 
are too apt to find it neither home nor beautiful, 
because there is nothing for them todo. And if 
they lose their money, or are left poor, what are 
they to do then?” 

“‘T suppose,” with the air of one making a great 
concession, “if it was absolutely necessary, they 
might become governesses or nurses.” 

“Might they? If you had to start a boy in life, 
you would make him a gardener, without giving 
him any choice in the matter, because that was 
evidently the natural occupation for man? All 
women are not suited to be governesses. Oh, I 
know that you think they ought to be; but the 
fact is, you shut your eyes and turn your back and 
then declare that you know all about women, and 
they are all just alike, and you know what they 
like and what they are fitted for much better than 
they do themselves ; and if any contradictory facts 
intrude upon your delightful dream, you put your 
fingers in your ears and ery out, ‘ Oh, don’t believe 
them ! we must know best, we are the men.’” 

“At any rate, there is one man who is being 
taught his inferior place very thoroughly to-night,” 
said Jack. “Only let me ask, what are the facts 
to the teaching of which we are so wilfully deaf?” 

“The principal one is that there are very few 
women indeed who find sufficient scope for their 
energies in managing one household or share of 
a household. A woman who is at the head of 
a house may find occupation enough, but her 
interests will overflow, whether it is into parish 
work or her neighbours’ affairs, while, as for the 
one who has no real duties, or not enough of them, 
to keep her at home, she must seek occupation 
outside. Perhaps she devotes herself to society, 
but if it is work she wants, she studies art or 
philanthropy when she happens to be rich, or takes 
up a profession when she is poor. In any case, 
she is bound to have interests outside her own 
home cirele, and you men will do well to help her 
cultivate them, instead of laughing at them cr 
frowning them down.” 

“Might I ask for an example, to remove this 
discussion from the sphere of mere abstractions ?” 

“Certainly. Look at Nellie. You know how 
she works in the house, but you may not know 
that it is only from a strong sense of duty, for she 
does not like household work at all. What helps 
her to keep up under it is your father’s sympathy. 
He gives her a share in all his literary work, and 
that makes up to her in a measure for the loss of 
the school and college life she would have enjoyed 
so much.” 

“T see what you mean. I am very much obliged 
to you for what you have said this evening, Miss 
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Leighton. It has certainly taught me to look at 
things in a new light.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” said Doris impulsively, 
“One is always so sorry to see the men who 
might do a good deal to help working against 
us Owing to a misunderstanding. You can do 
so much to smooth our path for us, you know.” 

“JT prefer the old plan,” groaned Jack, “but 
you have made it clear to me that the days of 
knight-errantry are irretrievably gone by. The 
new chivalry works under different conditions, and 
what have I, as a faithful knight, to do but obey ! 
Please consider me enrolled as the first of the new 
order, and lay your commands upon me.” 

“Very well. If anything I have said has thrown 
a new light on Nellie’s life for you, think whether 
there is nothing you can do to brighten it a little 
for her.” 

In the way of new books? No; I see what 
you mean—a ticket for that set of historical 
lectures they are advertising in the University 
Extension course ?” 

“That is the very thing I meant. She would 
delight in it.” 

“You are a witch, Miss Leighton. Have you 
any further commands ?” 

“T think that one is enough for to-night,” said 
Doris, as she mounted the steps of No. 119, and 
felt for her latch-key. 

“T will obey. May I be permitted to shake 
hands on my enrolment in the new order of 
chivalry?” he asked, standing on the lowest step, 
and looking up at her with a smile. 

“By all means, though it does sound rather 
like one of Bret Harte’s stories. Shake!” And 
she put her hand in his. He shook it solemnly, 
and followed her into the house. 

Affairs remained in the agreeable position thus 
inaugurated when Doris went to spend her Christ- 
mas holiday with Mr. Horton, and warmed his 
heart by her description of the Fforrest family 
On the subject of the ideal she said nothing, how- 
ever, an omission which caused the old clergyman 
to chuckle privately over the erroneous notion 
that the vision of that mirror of gentlehood had 
faded out of sight, or at any rate had been for- 
gotten in the presence of the actual. Be this as it 
may, Doris returned to London cheerfully after 
her visit to the country, and was met at the 
station by the whole Fforrest family, and assured 
that Christmas had not been like Christmas with- 
out her. 

With this gratifying assurance ringing in her 
ears she went back to work the next morning, 
to find Miss Tebbutts and Lady Brabant labouring 
under the tyranny of a new idea. 


(T'a be continued.) 
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‘On Wings of Faith.”’ 


Music by G. M. Garrett, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Organist of St. John's College and the University of Cambridge.) 
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2. One distant glimpse my eager passion fires ! 

Jesus, to Thee my longing soul aspires! 

When shall I at my heavenly home arrive ? 

When leave this earth, and when begin to live? 
For there my Saviour lives, all bright and glorious ; 
O’er sin, and death, and hell, He reigns victorious. 
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IN PETTICOAT LANE. 


BY ROBERT J. GARFIELD, AUTHOR OF “AMONG THE RUSSIAN JEWS IN THE EAST END.” 





=} HERE is something mourn- 
fully grand about our 
great city on Sunday. If 
a stranger would obtain 
a lasting impression of 
London, apart from the 

















seething mass of men 
and women whose 
struggles make it the 


capital of the world, he must visit it on Sunday, 
when the cold black buildings look down upon 
deserted streets : he must gaze at its vast monu- 
ments undisturbed by the ceaseless roar of the 
week-day traftic. When the city is taking its 
well-earned rest he will be able to form some 
adequate idea of the greatest battlefield of the 
nineteenth century. 

But Sunday is not a day of rest in all parts of 
London. ‘The Jew, for instance, has had his 
Sabbath, and now that the Christian Sunday has 
arrived, he comes forth to enjoy himself in his 
own way—and a very peculiar way it is. 

Justice has probably never been done to the 
poor Jew’s capacity for laziness and_holiday- 


making. Most of the foreign Jews in the East 
End have two days’ holiday every week. The 
religious Jews—and the large majority are steeped 
in ceremonial—spend the Saturday in religions 
exercises and in attending the synagogue: even 
the most frivolous stay quietly at home. 

The streets of the Jewish quarter are almost de- 
serted on Saturday. Here and there you may meet 
a scrupulously tidy and comparatively clean couple 
going to one of the Chevras: the man in a rusty, 
much-brushed and battered high hat, a long black 
tail-coat, baggy trousers of a very subdued check, 
and a pair of black gloves several sizes too large ; 
the woman, also in black, walking painfully by 
his side in a pair of tiny patent shoes which she 
has obtained in exchange for the highly-coloured 
shawl of which she was very proud last Sunday. 
All the stalls and barrows have disappeared as 
if by magic; only the filthy, evil-smelling. refuse 
remains, a silent witness of Friday’s market. 

There is something peculiarly attractive about 
the name Petticoat Lane, and the reader will 
probably be disappointed to learn that there is no 
such street to be found in the London Directory. 
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ON THE FRINGE OF THE CROWD, 


Petticoat Lane is a thing of the past, but the 
original street still exists, and is to-day in about 
as flourishing a condition as it ever was or is 
likely to be. At the present time Petticoat Lane 
is the name given to three streets—Wentworth 
Street and parts of Middlesex Street and Gouls- 
ton Street. We have described some of the cha- 
racteristics of this district in a former article,* 
and it will only be necessary to add that on 
Sunday the poverty seems more sordid and the 
air more stifling than ever. 

There is no rest or quietness in Petticoat Lane 
on Sunday. As we approach Goulston Street 
from Whitechapel Road—that wide, airy thorough- 
fare running through the very heart of poverty, 
vice, and uncleanness, about eleven o'clock on a 
fine Sunday morning—a confused hum of many 
voices reaches our ears. Now and then a great 
shout, a burst of fiendish laughter, breaks from 
the ceaseless roar and dies away in the distance. 
We might almost be nearing that fearful portal 
of Dante’s Hades. 

Suddenly, at the corner of Wentworth Street, 
we come upon a jabbering, jostling crowd. The 
noise is deafening, and for some minutes we stand 
quite bewildered “’midst the crowd, the hum, the 
shock of men.” It is very difficult to give in any 
way an adequate description of this seething, 
shrieking mass of men and women. There is 


‘Among the Russian Jews in the East End.” (See Tus 
Qviver for October.) 


quite an Oriental look about the crowded street. 
On weekdays these foreign Jews are dressed in 
a sombre black, to-day there is colour everywhere 
flaring, blazing colour. The women are decked 
out in bright, gaudy ribbons and shawls, with 
flashy ear-rings of awe-inspiring size and brilliancy, 
and the men’s variegated waistcoats and loud 
check trousers, with the enormous watch-chains 
and brilliant neckties, would pass muster at a 
gala day in the gayest of Eastern capitals. The 
scene is full of life and brightness, and the 
poverty-stricken tidiness of Saturday is quite 
forgotten. It is a supreme trait in a Jews 
nature, this art of forgetting. The past? “Let 
the dead bury the dead ;” we live for to-day ! 
“’Ere yer hare! The greatest hinvigerater on 
the face of this hearth. Hare yer feelin’ seedy ” 
his yer westkit (waistcoat) loose ’cos’ yer didn't 
‘ave no breakfust this mornin’? Hare yer feelin’ 
a bit queer arter that spree yer ‘ad last night ’ 
Hif so, just yer try a glass hof this world’s greatest 
benefacter. My hinvigerater,” shaking a little red 
fluid from a narrow bottle with a long spout into 
a glass half-full of a yellowish liquid, “ my hin- 
vigerater will put yer right. Only a penny a 
glass!” And the poisonous-looking liquid of un- 
certain origin is handed round to a gaping crowd 
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of sickly, pale-faced young men and women. This 
man seems to be making a handsome living out 
of his “hinvigerater,” to judge from the size and 
brilliancy of his waistcoat and the look of greasy 
prosperity on his face ; and he is only one of very 
many. 

We have already mentioned that the Jew enjoys 
himself on Sunday in his own fashion, and his 
great pleasure seems to consist in this eternal 
bartering. If he has no money, he can’ watch 
others buy and sell, or, better still, he sells his tie 
to one man and goes straightway to buy another 
one of a rival firm across the road. He must 
be for ever bargaining, and now that he has a 
“day off” he indulges in this pastime to his 
heart’s content. If, after arguing for half an 
hour, he can procure a pair of braces marked up 
at twopence halfpenny for twopence farthing, 
he will walk away with a smile of unutterable 
happiness spread over his thin, wizened face. 

The road is lined on both sides with barrows 
and stalls innumerable. Every few feet you 
catch sight of a flashily dressed cheap-jack or 
universal quackery seller, mounted on a rickety 
rostrum which is ever threatening to collapse on 
account of his wild gesticulations. Each little 
auctioneer has his special, wide-eyed, open- 
mouthed crowd to which he displays his wares. 
(Coarse jokes and ribald blasphemy are served out 
wholesale. The largest and most enthusiastic 
«crowd gathers round the man who tells the vilest 
stories and swears loudest and longest. 

It is well for us that the greater part of these 
speeches is quite unintelligible on account of the 
curious mixture of English and Yiddish, but we 
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*“* Each auctioneer has his special crowd.” 
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can understand enough to disgust us. The 
language of the crowd is revolting. Men and 


women curse and swear for no possible reason, 
and everywhere you feel instinctively that you 
are surrounded by a mass of beings whose passions 
never have been and never will be under control, 

One horror is conspicuous by its absence, 
perhaps we ought to say by its scarcity. You 
see very few drunken men and women in these 
streets. As a class, the Jews are very abstemious 
and this crowd is almost entirely composed of 
foreign Jews. As for the bad language, there js 
but one explanation, and it is a sad one. Curses 
and brutality, vice and all manner of horrors, are 
the inheritance, the birthright, of nearly every 
child born into this locality. These men and 
women are only repeating what they have heard 
from those around them ever since they could 
understand anything. 

A story which had a great vogue many years 
ago, and which is still told in the country, to 
show what a terrible place “ Lunnon ” is, relates 
how a young man walked one Sunday through 
Petticoat Lane. When he started he had a silk 


handkerchief in his pocket. He was rather 
startled when he caught sight of the same 


pocket-handkerchief hanging outside one of the 
small shops near the end of the street and ticketed 
up for sale. The handkerchief had been abstracted 
from his pocket, the thief had made his way 
rapidly to the other end of the street, converted 
the stolen property into coin, and was probably 


enjoying himself at the nearest fish shop. The 
same thing might happen to-morrow. It is true 


that two policemen stand at one end of the street, 
but they are too cau- 
tious to interfere 
much with the do- 
ings of the curious 
people around them. 
A “row” with such 
a crowd would be a 
rather lively affair— 
especially for the re- 
presentatives of law 
and order. 

It said that a 
gentleman once tried 
to draw up a list of 
all the different ar- 
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ticles exposed for 
sale in Wentworth 
Street on Sunday, 


but after spending 
many days in the 
attempt he was com 
pelled to give up the 
task in despair. We 
are not surprised, for 
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a more extraordinary mixture of wares it would 
be very hard to imagine. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning 
some of the most prominent. Men’s clothes, 
especially trousers, of every conceivable size, 
pattern, and colour, are hanging everywhere. 
Most of them are “faked up”—that is, they are 
old, worn-out garments turned inside out, dyed, 
and carefully ironed. They are offered at a ri- 
diculously low price, but the great mystery is— 
whence do they come, whither do they go? 

Next to trousers and men’s underwear come 
articles of food—meat, killed according to Jewish 
law; fish, especially eels, which are being cooked 
in greasy water and served up, still squirming, 
to expectant customers; great rolls of bread ; 
fruit, usually half-rotten; gourken, a pickled 
cucumber which is considered a great luxury, 
and many other more or less tempting edibles. 
Then jewellery, and ribbons and _ calicoes, all 
flashy and very cheap; and we must close the 
list with a few special items chosen at random 
from the stalls and barrows—old bottles, old 
tooth-brushes and scrubbing-brushes, bits of old 
tarred rope and tangled bits of string, pieces of 
dirty wall-paper, stumps of cigars and broken 
pipes, old boots and slippers, hats, feathers, odd 
buttons, old umbrella sticks, broken lamp chim- 
neys, broken padlocks, and all kinds of battered 
and worn-out musical instruments. 

The stalls in Petticoat Lane appear to contain 
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all the refuse from London dustbins, sorted and 
put into different heaps. 

In the article already referred to we tried to 
give some account of the respectable, hard-working 
Russian Jew who struggled manfully in his fearful 
poverty, and who by dint of sheer hard work 
would, in time, force his way to a better position. 
But these straightforward toilers do not frequent 
Petticoat Lane on Sunday. 

This crowd is composed of the scum of the Jewish 
population, of men who never work if they can 
steal, of men cunning in the ways of vice and 
trickery. It is a crowd of sharks and swindlers, of 
men and women who exist by their wits. They are 
all strictly observant of Jewish rites and seasons, 
and also fanatically intolerant. They are outcasts 
who love to wreak their vengeance on society ; they 
are inveterate gamblers, and one corner of Petti- 
ecat Lane is given up to book-makers. Some have 
the look of greasy, ill-gotten prosperity, while 
others shamble aimlessly along, “down on their 
luck.” All are on the look-out for a bargain. 

Some readers may think we have painted the 
picture too black. To such we can only say that 
the great difficulty we have experienced is in de- 
scribing such a “ pandemonium of low, degraded 
humanity,” as another writer on the same subject 
has put it, in fitting language. If any reader doubts 
the existence of such a state of things, we must 
refer him to Petticoat Lane ona fine Sunday morn- 
ing. He will come away wiser and—much sadder. 


Se 


SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
OFFER TO READERS OF 
“THE QUIVER.” 
B the liberality of the proprietors of THE 


QUIVER we are enabled to give our readers 


SPECIAL 


an opportunity ef aceuiring, upon specially 
favourable terms, a copy of Dean Farrar’s famous 
“Life of Christ,” which is recognised as a standard 
work among all sections of the Christian Church. 
The terms of this offer are set Forth in the adver- 
tisement upon the first page of the wrapper of this 
number ; and, as it will only remain in force for 
4 limited pe riod, prompt compliance with the con- 
ditions of the offer is desirable. 

It is unnecessary here to commend the Dean’s 
We make this 
offer in the hope that many of them, to whom the 
hook has heen enaccessible, except through libraries, 
will now be able to secure a copy for themselves, and 
have its invaluable aid always available. 


well-known work to our readers. 
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AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


ORDER OF HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 

(ESTABLISHED 1887). 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


“THE QUIVER” 


In response to many pressing requests received 
from all parts of the Kingdom, we have at length 
decided to re-open the Register of the Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thousand Members), 
for a short period, and to a limited number of new 
members, under the following revised rules :— 

The necessary qualifications for membership are — 
irreproachable rectitude of character, and continuous 
and unbroken service in the family of their present 
employer of not less than ten years. 

The forms of application may be obtained hy any 
reader on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
to the “ Editor of THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.” These forms must be 
carefully filled in, and then signed by the employer 
and ceuntersigned by a Minister of Religion. 
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The members will be divided into three classes, 
viz. :— 
ORDINARY MEMBERS: Those who have been in 
their present situations from ten to twenty-five years. 
These will be enrolled in the Order. 

First CLASS MEMBERS: Those 
served from twenty-five to fifty years under the 
same conditions. These members, in addition 
to being included in the Register of the Order, 
will receive a Certificate and the Gilt Badge of 
the Order. 

DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS: Those who have 
been in their present situations for fifty years and 


who have 


upwards. The Distinguished Members will each 
receive a Certificate and the Gilt and Enamelled 
Badge of the Order. 

Applications will be dealt with in the order 
received, and, in the event of a very large number 
being received at once, it will necessarily be some 
little time before the applicants under Classes 2 
and 3 will receive their Certificates and Badges. 

ONLY WORDS. 

Ata public meeting we heard a missionary from 
Burmah say that during the thirty-six years he 
had laboured in that country he never heard a Bur- 
mese say an unkind word of another. It would be 
well if some of us Christians were as charitable. 
Why should we not all be like a lady known to the 
writer? Early in life she made a resolution never 
to tell to anyone whatever she might hear to their 
disadvantage, but only the pleasant and agreeable 
things that were said of them. 


KIND 


SAVING LIFE BY LOSING IT. 

Lord Wolseley’s advice to a young subaltern was: 
“Tf you want to get on in the Army, you must do 
your best to get killed.” What he meant was that 
an officer should avail himself of every opportunity 
of active service, and be ready and willing to take 
And the 
The pre- 


each post of danger as it presents itself. 
same holds good in the Church Militant. 
cious gift of health is not to be thrown away, but we 
must not be afraid of catching cold or infection, or 
shrink from bad smells, bad language, and other 
things disagreeable in our Christian work. Those 
who will have their own way in everything, and who 
prefer ease in Zion to self-denying work—these will 
never attain the rank of good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 
“* ME.” 

After a burial, an old man in Ayrshire said to the 
minister, “ Din ye ken what I aye think at a 
funeral?” The minister expected some devout 
reflection, and made inquiry what it was the old 
man thought so regularly. “I aye think”—he 
paused, awe-stricken—‘‘ I aye think, I’m desperate 
glad it’s no’ me!” It is difficult for any one of us 
to realise when we meet a funeral on the road that 
in a few days, weeks, or months, and certainly in a 


few years, it will be “me.” There is a natural 


THE QUIVER 


instinctive shrinking from death, but those who 
have laid their sins at the foot of the Cross ang 


taken Christ for their Saviour do not desperately 


cling to existence here below, which is but te 
suburb of the Life Elysian.” 
TWO 


OF OUR PRIZE-WINNERS 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
HAROLD W. CABLE. ETHEL AGNEW. 


We have been unable to publish these two por 
traits before this, although they represent the winnets 
of THE QUIVER Good Conduct Prizes at the Orphan 
Working School for the year 1895. Harold W. 
Cable was admitted to the school in August, 1892, 
and left in December last, and the headmaster says 
of him: “His progress in his studies was most 
satisfactory, aud his conduct uniformly excellent.” 
Of Ethel Agnew, the winner of the prize in the 
“She is a very 
good girl, and most conscientious in the performance 
of every detail of her duties, and for over two years 
has never lost a conduct mark.” With such testi- 
monials as these, there is small wonder that these 
industrious young people were chosen to be the re- 
cipients of our Annual Prize and also THE QUIVER 
Good Conduct Medal which goes with the Prize. 


Girls’ School, her mistress writes : 


A MEANS OF GRACE. 

It is a favourite amusement of ladies to admire 
toque and cart-wheel hats and large-sleeved jackets 
in shop windows, and for men to look enviously at 
expensive kinds of cigars and other luxuries in their 
line. Would it not be better. and, indeed, an excellent 
means of grace, to stand at a window of one of our 
universal providers and say to ourselves : “ Whata 
number of things there are here which I do not want 
and can do much better without” ? 


IN THE 

Says a well-known American writer: “If you 
have built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost ; that is where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” Most of us, even the 
most practical, at one time or another build castles 
in the air. What sort of castles are they? If 
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yaworthy, the sooner they dissolve the better. But, 
if worthy, do not let the vision perish; we may at 
once endeavour te lay a‘suitable foundatio: on 
which it may rest. And even if our castle be never 
actually reared, the effort to complete it will leave 
its impress On our character. Our lives must be the 
nobler for striving to attain our highest ideal, al- 
thouzh we never reach it. 


“LIFEBOAT SATURDAY.” 

“THE QUIVER ” LIFEBOAT FUND, and its boats at 
Margate, Queenstown, and Southwold, are standing 
evidences of the interest which our readers take in 
the glorious reseue-work of the lifeboat round our 
coast. We need hardly say that we wish God-speed 
tothe movement for the establishment of a Lifeboat 
Saturday for the Metropolis. An influential Council 
has been formed, and Saturday, May 16th, is the 
date chosen for the simultaneous collection in every 
district of London As a sailor, H.R.H- the Duke 
of York naturally takes a speciai interest in the 
work of the National Lifeboat Institution, and the 
Duchess has accepted the presidency of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, organised in connection with the new 
departure. No city or town in the land owes so 
much to our over-sea commerce as London, and, on 
this ground alone, no other locality should be before 
itin the furthering of the great work of rescue. We 
heartily commend the work of the Lifeboat Satur- 
day Fund to all our readers—and especially to the 
members of our League of Christian Compassion— 
and shall be glad to hear that they have taken their 
part in making “ Lifeboat Saturday” a real success 
Those readers who live in a district 
where no such fund is at work may well lend a 
helping hand to the Metropolitan fund, for the 
In the truest 
and best sense of the word, it may be said to be 
international, and to reach out helping hands to 
those in danger on our coasts, without respect te 
race or tongue. 


in London. 


movement is a more than local one. 


“ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESU’S NAME.” 

The author of this immortal hymn had’ the 
centenary of his death celebrated not so long ago 
at Canterbury, where he used to reside “in a part 
of the Archbishop's palace.” Edward Perronet was 
the first pastor of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
church there, and a fine old oak chair, said to have 
been used by him, is still preserved in the vestry. 
Perronet, who was of French extraction, was born 
and reared in the Church of England, but he early 
threw in his lot with the Wesleys, and shared in the 
persecutions and obloquy which the Evangelical 
Revival met with in most quarters. Wesley himself 
tells how on one occasion at Bolton, “stones were 
hurled and windows broken,” and Perronet was 
rolled in the mud and mire, There is a story told 
somewhere that the Methodist leader was very 
anxious to hear Perronet preach as a young man, 
while Perronet—self-willed, passionate and im- 


puisive—was as anxious that he should not have 
the opportunity. Wesley, however, at the close of 
one of his own meetings announced, without con- 
sulting him, that Perronet would address the 
Perronet 
agreed. When the time came, he told the people 
that he would give them the grandest sermon that 
had ever been delivered, read the Sermon on the 
Mount, and dismissed the congregation! Ultimately 
he broke away from the restraints and exactions 
which Wesley imposed upon his “ helpers,” and in 
the end he became an out-and-out Independent. He 
died in 1792, at the age of sixty-six, and was buried 
in the erypt of Canterbury Cathedral. Perronet 
wrote many short poetical pieces—“for the in- 
struction and amusement of the candidly serious 
and religious,” as he puts it on one of his title- 
pages—but his reputation rests entirely on “ All 
hail the. power of Jesu’s name.” The history of 
this striking hymn begins with the appearance of 
its opening verse, set to its well-known tune, “ Miles 
Lane,” in the Gospel Magazine for November, 1779. 
The following is an exact reproduction, the melody 
being placed in the second line from the bottom:— 


congregation on the following Sunday. 
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The printing of only the first verse, as here, would 
naturally lead to inquiries for the remainder of the 
hymn, which is accordingly given in the number for 
the following April. William Shrubsole, the com- 
poser of the tune—a Canterbury man and a chorister 
in the Cathedral from 1770 to 1777—was an intimate 
friend of Perronet, and it is more than likely that he 
got the hymn in MS. from the author. Shrubsole’s 
religious sympathies were evidently in keeping with 
the views of his friend. 
gor Cathedral, but was dismissed for “ frequenting 
After this he went to Spa Fields 
Chapel, London, where he remained till his death 
in 1806. 
where a monuniental stone shows the first line of his 
famous tune. 
that he not only made him one of his executors, but 


He became organist of Ban- 
conventicles.” 
He is buried in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, 
Perronet was so attached to Shrubsole 
left him a substantial share of his means and property. 


There has been a good deal of speculation about the 
origin of the name “ Miles Lane” as applied to 
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IN THE DOGS’ HOME, BATTERSEA. 
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Symmons and Thiele, Chancery Lane, 
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Shrubsole’s tune, but the matter seems clear enough, 
Miles Lane—a corruption of St. Michael’s Lane— 
still exists near London Bridge. There was a 
meeting-house here in the closing years of Jagt 
century. Dr, Stephen Addington was minister, and 
it is in a collection of Psalm tunes, issued by him ip 
1786, that the name, “ Miles Lane,” is first appended 


to the now famous melody. 


THE HOME 


The recent reimposition of the 


FOR LOST DOGS. 


*muzzling order,” 
with its consequent impounding of stray dogs 
found in the streets without muzzles, has drawy 
the excellent work being 
done by the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs 
at Battersea. 


special attention to 
An official order such as that re. 
cently enforced brings a time of special stress upon 
the resources of the But even under 
normal conditions it does a good work which lays 
under obligation every friend of the dumb crea- 

tion and every foe to 


institution. 


cruelty in any form. 
It offers at a moderate 
charge a temporary 
home for pets whom 
their owners cannot 
take with them when 


they leave town; and 


though it is prinei- 
pally known in con- 
nection with dogs, 


“poor pussie ” is not 
forgotten, and has her 
share of attention and 
comfort at the Home. 


ENOUGH FOR 
EVERYONE. 

We have all heard 
of the old woman who 
said, the first time she 
had seen the sea, 
“What a comfort it 
is to see something of 
which there is enough 
for everyone!” What 
a comfort it is to think 
that in the ocean of 
God's forgiving leve 
there is enough sal- 
vation for everyone 
—that not this or that 
favourite, but whoso- 
ever willeth, may come 
and take the water of 
life freely. . There is 
no difficulty on God’s 
side, but on ows a 
whole ocean of ur 
belief and unwilling- 
W.0.) ness, 
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NOT LIKE A HAT. 

There are people who put religion on when they 
oo out of doors as they do their hats; but the 
members of their families see and feel none of it. 
If a man, however, be a true follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, his wife, children, servants, and even 
his dog and cat, cannot but be aware of it. His 
religion is not like a hat which remains in the hall 
yntil it is wanted for going out of doors. 


HURRY AND WORRY. 

We frequently hear of Christian workers breaking 
down from overwork, but nine times out of ten it 
was hurry and worry which brought them to the 
state of enforced inaction which they regret. Hurry 
and worry, Which usually go together, ruin more 
lives than any amount of regular systematic labour. 
Indeed, inconsiderate exertion is almost as bad in its 
effects as idleness. Why cannot we bear in mind 
that there is always time enough to do well all that 
we are called upon to do? If we do more than this, 
we do injustice both to the work and to ourselves. 
On the other hand, if we waste the time entrusted to 
us, it is useless to attempt to get it back by extra 
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CHRISTIAN COMPASSION, 
OBJECT : 
TO BAND TOGETHER CHRISTIANS OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD 
FOR THE WELFARE OF SUFFERING HUMANITY. 


LEAGUE OF 


AsouTt Two THOUSAND members have been 
enrolled in our League up to the time of going 
to press (which is some weeks in advance of the 
publication of this number), This is a very satis- 
factory result, as the League was inaugurated but 
4 month or two ago, and names are coming in 
every day from all parts of the Kingdom. 

We are endeavouring to establish a strong branch 
in America, and, although the work of organisation 
there has only just been commenced, the senior 
Bishop of the United States—Bishop Williams of 
Connecticut — and the Bishop of Rhode Island 
have kindly consented to be nominated as Vice- 
Presidents. We feel contident that in the course of 
time the League will number mapy thousands of 
members in all parts of the world, and trust that 
our own readers will be the most active in spreading 
a knowledge of the League. 

Honorary Local Correspondents are being appointed 
in Various districts, and we shall be very pleased to 
hear from those of our readers who will undertake 
the very light duties of this office, which consist in 
waking the League and its objects known in their 
own district, and forwarding from time to time the 
tames of new members (on forms supplied for the 
purpose) to headquarters, thus acting as a means of 
‘communication between the office of the League and 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 

One of our newly appointed Local Correspondents, 
Mr. G. J. Wood, of Normanton, has taken such a 
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deep sympathy and active interest in the objects of 
the League that within a few days after being 
appointed he was enabled to enroll over a hundred 
new members in his district, and when forwarding 
the names asked for several hundred more of our 
Membership Forms. 

We would again impress upon our readers the fact 
that no subscriptions or donations are asked for, alk 
the cost of organising and working the League being 
provided by the proprietors of THE QUIVER, in order 
to leave members free to devote all the practical help 
they can afford to the furtherance of their Member- 
ship Pledge “to do all in their power to help the 
works of love and mercy going on ix their midst.” 

The following is the first 

LIST OF HONOUR, 
comprising members who have obtained at least ten 
other members. The five names printed in capitabs 
represent “DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS,” that is, those 
who have obtained at least fifty other members :— 

MR. W. GREEN, Willesden, N.W. 

MRS. MULLINS, Croydon. 

MR. G. W. RIDLEY, Hexham. 

MR. W. SHAW, Castleford. 

MR. G. J. WOOD, Normanton. 


Mr. A. F. Aldis, Great Yarmouth. 

Mr. J. Bailey, Normanton. 

Miss E. Combes, Clapham Common, 8. W. 

Mr. R. James, Wellington. 

Miss M. Spicer, Maida Vale, W. 

The Certificate and Medal of the League will be 
ready before this number is issued, and will be sent 
to the eligible members, as explained below. In 
the advertisement pages will be found a copy of the 
Membership Form, and any number of these forms 
will be readily supplied on application to the Editor of 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


RULES OF THE LEAGUE. 

1. All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends 
are invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sigw 
the Declaration,* and forward it to the Editor of 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least ten other Members shall be 
placed in a List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed 
as a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFI- 
CATE to that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the 
signatures of at least One Hundred Members within 
six months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as 
a DISTINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable 
Presentation Volume. 


* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should be 
cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep. 
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List of contributions received from March 3rd, 
1896, up to and including March 28th, 1896. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ac- 
knowledged next month :—- 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(7ist donation), 1s.; J. J. E., Govan (100th donation), ds. ;: 
An Anglo-Indian, ds. 

{We note with pleasure that our good and constant 
friend, “J.J. E.,” has scored his “century” this month. 
We send him our thankful felicitations.] 

For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, ds. ; C., 10s. ; 
H., ds. ; C. B. Ellison, 15s. 

For The East London Hospital for Children: A Lover 
of Children, 7s. 6d. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children: 
An Irish Girl, 5s. oe 

*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 





“THE 
(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

73. In the parable of the “ Ten Pounds,” what may 
**the pound ” be taken to represent ? 

74. Why was the man punished who had kept his 
* pound” wrapped up in a napkin ? 

75. Why was the man so negligent? 

76. What lesson should we learn from this? 

77. In the parable of the * Wicked Husbandmen ~ 
it is said a servant was sent that the husbandmen 
~ should give him of the fruit of the vineyard.” Why 
was this done? 

78. What signs were given by our Lord of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem which enabled the Christians 
to flee away from the city and so escape the terrible 
sufferings which followed ? 

79. Our Lord, having spoken of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, says: “ When ye see these things, know ye 
that the Kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” ‘To what 
do these words refer ? 

80. What circumstance shows that even up to the 
time of our Lord’s crucifixion the Apostles thought 
our Lord had come to found a temporal kingdom ? 

81. Why did Jesus warn St. Peter of Satan’s efforts 
to conquer him? 

82. What prayer did our Lord offer up on behalf of 
St. Peter ? 

83. What knowledge have we of the early use of 
crucifixion as a mode of punishment? 

84. Why was a superscription written and put upon 
our Lord’s cross? no ah 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 

61. Those who sin through ignorance, those who 
are lost through carelessness and neglect. and those 
who sin wilfully. (St. Luke xv. 1—24.) 
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Amount already acknow- Brought forward ns is a 
edged (including the Per D. V. Foley, Trow- 
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BY : 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


62. We learn that a life of sin is a species of mad- 
ness, because it is said of the Prodigal, when he 
repented, “he came to himself.” (St. Luke xv. 
17.) 

63. The best robe was put on him, a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet, to distinguish him from 
aservant. (St. Luke xv. 22.) 

64. The killing of the fatted calf on the Prodigal’s 
return, which doubtless was being kept for the usual 
annual religious festival. (St. Luke xv. 27—30; 
Judges vi. 25.) 

65. The sacrifice of Christ on the Cross for the sins 
of the whole world. (St. Luke xv. 27; Eph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 20—22.) 

66. His life was one of “self-indulgence.” (St. 
Luke xvi. 25.) 

67. Because the thought of their being lost through 
his neglect added to the poignancy of his grief. (St. 
Luke xvi. 27, 28.) 

68. “ No servant can serve two masters: ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” (St. Luke xvi. 13.) 

69. Because under the Jewish law no man who had 
suffered from leprosy could return to his home or 
friends until he had a certificate from the priest. 
(St. Luke xvii. 14; Lev. xiv. 2, etc.) 

70. “It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than 
that he should offend one of these little ones.” (St. 
Luke xvii. 2.) 

71. The duty of perseverance in prayer to God, who 
will assuredly listen to and answer our prayer. (St. 
Luke xviii. 7, 8.) 

72. Not to compare our lives with others or despise 
those who may not seem so good as ourselves, (St. 
Luke xviii. 9—14.) 
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A CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
(By M. Nonnensri'ca.) 
(By Permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., London, 
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WY HE good which men do is, perhaps, more 
i likely to survive them than is the evil they 
= have wrought. Loving ministries, which 
seek to counteract the evil and to perpetuate the 
good, are far too numerous and potent to allow 
the familiar dictum of the poet to pass without a 
challenge : 
“The evil that men do, lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

It is true that vital forces may be hindered in 
their operation ; but they are surely destined to 
triumph sooner or later, despite the opposition 
which seems to threaten their very existence. 
With every setting of the sun there is always the 
promise of a morrow, when morn will “lift the 
dark eyelashes of the night from off the rosy 
cheek of waking day.” 

In rounding off the latest chapter of our earthly 
history we dare not put a full stop, but simply a 
comma, or at Beneath the 
epitaph in which the story of a human life is 
condensed the angel of hope records the promise 
of a resurrection. 

Both in the moral and in the spiritual world 
the men who have made the greatest impress for 


most a semi-colon. 


good hequeathed far more to posterity than 
they themselves inherited from their predeces- 
ors. That all Divine elections are expansions 


is a law of the kingdom which secures the per- 
Inanence ot good. 

The Orphanage at Stockwell, in all that is 
original in its constitution and appointments, 
oWes everything to the sanctified genius of the 
founder, “ who, being dead, yet speaketh.” 
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With him, the creation and the conduct of an 
orphanage was no mere benevolent scheme, but 
the serious purpose of a servant of God whose 
life and labours were the responsive echoes to 
the Divine will. When Mr. Spurgeon took the 
cause of the orphan to his heart he gave his 
heart to the Orphanage. The resolve, to which 
he subscribed his name, is recorded on the brass 
plate at the base of the monument in the 
Memorial Hall at Stockwell :— 

“The objects of our care are not far to seek. 
There they are at our gates: widows worn down 
with labour, often pale, emaciated, delicate, and 
even consumptive ; children half-famished, grow- 
ing up neglected, surrounded with temptation ! 
Can you look at them without pity? We cannot? 
We will work for them, through our Orphanage, as 
long as our brain can think and our pen can write 
and our heart can love! Neither sickness nor 
weariness shall tempt us to flag in this sacred 
enterprise ! ” 

Now that he has gone to his rest and reward, 
the Orphanage not only enshrines his memory, but 
perpetuates one of the most important branches of 
his beneficent ministry. And is he not better hon- 
oured by such a memorial than he would have 
been by the most elaborate monument carved 
in marble or cast in bronze ? 

Fired with the zeal of the founder, his beloved 
brother and the entire body of the deacons of the 
church at the Tabernacle became trustees of the 
Orphanage and a committee to manage its affairs. 
Of these, Dr. James A. Spurgeon is the sole sur- 
vivor ; one other, Mr. T. H. Olney, was elected to 
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the original board, and their devotion to the work 
is worthy of all praise. Of the younger men, three 
and Pastors Charles 
and Thomas Spurgeon, sons of the founder, are also 
active members of the board. The remaining five, 
which make up the complement, are deacons of 
the Tabernacle, and were appointed during the 
later years of Mr. Spurgeon’s ministry. Dr. James 
A. Spurgeon, after serving as Vice-President and 
Acting Treasurer for- some elected 
President and Treasurer in to his 
revered brother. With such a body of honour- 
able and competent men on the board of manage- 
ment there is every guarantee of the wise and 
efficient administration of the Orphanage. 

In facing the problem, how best to compensate 
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of success which gives the institution its dis. 
tinctive character. 

As to the scope ol the institution, it is open to 
fatherless children between the ages of six and 
ten, the candidates being se/ected by a committee, 
and not e/ected by the votes of subscribers. The 
simple but sufficient rule under which the selec- 
tion is made was thus formulated by the founder, 
“ Always let the greatest need have the loudest 
voice!” No candidate is prejudiced or favoured 
by questions as to class, creed, or locality. Orphan- 
hood and necessity qualify for candidature, the 
degree of necessity determining the success of the 
application. Under this rule the children of la- 
bourers, mechanics, shopkeepers, manufacturers, 
and members of various other professions, have 





READY FOR BREAKFAST: 
the loss to the children which their orphanhood 
implies, Mr. Spurgeon resolved upon what is now 
known as the “Separate Home,” in preference to 
the hence the dwelling-houses 
form the terraces on two sides of the quadrangle. 
The schools are on the upper floors, the rooms being 
light, the stairs leading up 
to them were facetiously called by Mr. Spurgeon 
Although it is difficult 
to make an institution perfectly homelike, the at- 
tempt has been made at Stockwell with a degree 


“ Barrack ” system ; 


airy, and commodious : 


“the steps to knowledge.” 


THE 





BOYS IN 


THE MEMORIAL HALL. 
received the advantages of the institution, the 
area from which they were drawn being defined 
by the coast-line of the United Kingdom. 

The following buildings complete the depart: 
nents essential to the working of the institution. 
The block on the right consists of the residences 
of the head-master, the secretary, and the female 
teachers, one portion being reserved for a clothing 
store and workroom. ‘In the corner, lying be- 
tween the officers’ block and the terrace of girls 
houses, there is a steam laundry. On the lelt 
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of the approach there is the Memorial Hall, in 
which the boys take their meals, and in which 
there is the monument to Mr. Spurgeon and the 
famous Reformation pictures which he collected, 
and which were presented to the Orphanage by 
his widow. On the further side of the quadrangle 
the buildings consist of the girls’ play-hall, the 
swimming-bath and the infirmary. Then at the 
end of the boys’ terrace, on the left, there are the 
kitchen and the bakery. 

The whole of the property is freehold ; and, as 
the building and furnishing were paid for on 
their completion, the shadow of debt has never 
rested upon the institution. It was always a fixed 
principle with Mr. Spurgeon never to incur a 
liability in the Lord’s work which he did not see 
his way to discharge. 

Every department is complete in itself, the head- 
master and the secretary being at the head of the 
executive staff. The girls’ houses are more self- 
contained than are those of the boys, inasmuch as 
all the meals are prepared in them, thus affording 
the necessary domestic training for the inmates. 
In the kitchens only such appliances are provided 
as the girls will find ready to hand in the middle- 
class homes to which they may be sent as servants. 
If the boys, for economical reasons, take their 
meals in a common dining-hall, they are seated at 
the tables in family groups ; and in this way the 
autonomy of each department is maintained, 

In the schools the corrse of study follows the 
prescription of the official code for elementary 
education. Needlework is a school subject for the 


girls in every standard ; and, as they assist the 
matrons in keeping 
their own garments 


in repair, they have 
abundant opportun 
ities of putting their 
knowledg« to the 
test and of acquiring 
an experience which 


must pi of great 
service to them in 
after life 

As the Vv ishing 
for the entire estah 
lishment is done in 
the model Ja indry, 
ull the girls, in turn, 
graduate in this im 
portant branch of 


female industry. If, 
1e result of their 
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without boggling it, and to wash and mangle or 
starch and iron a piece of linen to the satisfac- 
tion of the owner, such accomplishments, prosaic 
as they are, ought tocommand a decided premium 
of merit. 

In the boys’ schools there are extra classes for 
special subjects, such as vocal music, shorthand 
and elementary science ; for this latter subject the 
classes are conducted under the Technical Board 
of the London County Council, workshops being 
provided for practical instruction, 

In physical education the boys have reached a 
high standard of proficiency ; and their training 
has proved of immense service to those of a delicate 
constitution. 

The unsectarian character of the institution does 
not in any degree affect the religious instruction or 
the Christian training of the children. The Bible 
is a text-book throughout the schools, and it is 
read daily at family worship. Detachments of 
children, in turn, attend public worship on Sunday 
mornings ; for the rest religious services are held 
at the Orphanage. Weekly meetings are also held 
on Wednesday evenings, when all the children are 
present. 

One special arrangement is worthy of note: on 
Sunday afternoons all the children are formed into 
Sunday-school classes under voluntary teachers, 
the permanent officers of the institution not being 
present during the hours of teaching. These 
workers not only seek to impart religious instrue- 
tion, but to cultivate a personal friendship with 
the members of their respective classes, their 
sunreme aim being to win them to the Saviour 
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Once a quarter a special service 1s arranged, the 


whole of the children 
address is given by a neighbouring clergyman or 
minister. ~These arrangements not only relieve 
the monotony of official routine, but illustrate 
the broad catholicity of the institution. Such of 
the children as give evidence of Christian charac 
ter are formed into Christian Bands, which meet 
at least once a month. Band of Hope meet 
ings are frequent, most of the children being en 
rolled as members, with the express sanction of 
their friends. 

Of the founder's memorable visits to the Orphan- 
age the following are worth recording :—Sitting 
one day with a friend, watching the sports of the 
boys in the playground, one little fellow sidled 
up to him and said : 

“Please, Mr. Spurgeon, I should like to speak 
to you. 

“Come along, Bob,” was the cheery response, 
“and tell me what you want.” 

* Please, Mr. Spurgeon, supposing there were a 
lot of boys in an orphanage, and they had friends 
come to see them on visiting days, and they 
brought them nice things; and suppose there 
was one boy who hadn't any friends to come and 


heing present, when an 





sez him, and so nobody brought him 
anything, don’t you think he ought to 
have a penny? ‘Cos, Mr. Spurgeon, 

that’s me!” 
Touched by the artless—or shall we 
say artful?—simplicity of the boy, Mr. 
Spurgeon said, in telling the story, “ Somebody felt 
something moist in his eye, and Bob got sixpence!” 

Visiting the infirmary one day, Mr. Spurgeon 
sat by the bedside of a dying boy, and was greatly 
comforted on hearing his simple testimony as to 
his faith and hope in the Saviour and his fearless- 
ness of death. Before he left, the little fellow 
called the nurse and asked her for his purse ; then, 
taking out four shillings—all his savings— he gave 
them to Mr. Spurgeon towards the Girls’ Orphan- 
age. On one of the foundation-stones this gift is 
duly recorded; and on the corresponding stone 
there are inscribed the initials of Mr. Spurgeon, 
Mr. T. D. Galpin, and Mrs. Hillyard as the original 
donors towards the building fund. 

When Mr. J. B. Gough, the temperance orator, 
was the guest of Mr. Spurgeon, a visit to the Orphan- 
age was proposed. Mr. Gough tells the story : 

“¢ Will you go to the infirmary ? We have one 
boy very ill with consumption,’ said Mr. Spurgeon ; 
‘he cannot live, and I wish to see him ; for he 
would be disappointed if he knew I had been here 
and had not seen him.’ 

“We went into the cool and sweet chamber, and 
there lay the boy. He was very much excited 
when he saw Mr. Spurgeon. The great preacher 
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sat by his side, and I cannot describe the scene. 
Holding the boy’s hand in his, he said— 

“*Well, my dear, you have some precious pro- 
mises in sight all round the room. Now, dear, you 
are going to die, and you are very tired lying here, 
and soon will be free from all pain, and you will 
rest. Nurse, did he rest last night ?’ 

“* He coughed very much.’ 

“* Ah, my dear boy, it seems very hard for you 
to lie here all day in pain and to cough at night. 
Do you love Jesus ? 

“* Jesus loves you. He bought you with His 
precious blood, and He knows what is best for 
you. It seems hard for you to lie here and listen 
to the shouts of the healthy boys outside at play. 
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“ After a moment's pause, he said— 

“* Now, dear, is there anything you would like ? 
Would you like a little canary in a cage, to hear 
him sing in the morning? Nurse, see that he has 
a canary to-morréw morning. (Good-bye, my dear; 
you will see the Saviour, perhaps, before I shall.’ ” 

Such incidents as these supply a very sacred 
element to the history of the Orphanage, which 
must ever endear it to all who hold the founder's 
memory in loving esteem. They are also an 
inspiration to the workers, many of whom hay: 
served the institution from its formation. 

It is worthy of grateful record that the institu- 
tion retains the confidence of its supporters under 
the present board of management. As old sub- 
scribers are passing away, it is important that 
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But soon Jesus will take you home, and then He 
will tell you the reason, and you will be so glad.’ 

“Then, laying his hand on the boy, without the 
formality of kneeling, he said— 

‘Oh Jesus, Master, this dear child is reaching 
out his thin hand to find Thine. Touch him, dear 
Saviour, with Thy loving, warm clasp. Lift him 
as he passes the cold river, that his feet be not 
chilled by the water of death ; take him home in 
Thine own good time. Comfort and cherish him 
till that good time comes. Show him Thyself as 
he lies here, and let him see Thee, and know Thee 
more and mere as his loving Saviour,’ 


others should come forward to supply their lack. 
The sum of ten thousand pounds a year in voluntary 
contributions must be forthcoming if the institu- 
tion is to be maintained in full efficiency on its 
original lines. That this amount will be sub- 
scribed there is every reason to expect ; for, in 
addition to the appeal of hapless orphanhood, 
there is the added plea for the perpetuation of 
the Orphanage, inasmuch as it is a_ beautiful 
memorial of one of England’s noblest sons, and 
a splendid tribute to the genius and labour of 
a true servant of Jesus Christ, who has laid the 
Universal Church under perpetual obligation. 
V. J. CHARLESWORTH. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ERRANT. 

HOPE you have had 
a good rest, and feel 
ready for work, Miss 
Leighton,” said Miss 
Tebbutts as Doris 
entered the room. 

“Thank you, I feel 
quite refreshed,’ said 
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Doris, rather — sur- 
prised. 

“ Because,” Miss 
Tebbutts went on, 


“we are anxious to make use of you in an enter- 
prise which may have far-reaching results.” 

‘Tam sure it is something horrid,” said Doris 
to herself. 

“ We wish to institute an inqniry, conducted on 
new methods, into the life of London working 
virls,” said Miss Tebbutts, “and it seems to us 
that you would be the most suitable person to 
undertake it.” 

‘IT envy you, Miss Leighton,” gushed Lady 
Brabant. “[ should love to go and live among 
those dear people myself, but Lord Brabant would 
not hear of it.” 

‘T am to live among them, then ?” asked Doris, 
without enthusiasm. 

‘You will do more than that,” said Miss Teb- 
butts. “You must go as one of themselves, and 
enter personally into their work.” 

“Oh!” said Doris blankly. “Am I to go in 
disguise, then ?” 

“ Disguise is unnecessary. You are an orphan 
from the North, come to London to seek a liveli- 
hood, which is quite true. I am interested in you, 
and shall do my best to find you situations of 
various kinds.” 

‘But will the people 
who I really am?” 

* Certainly not. 
protégée of mine.” 


the employers—know 


They will think that you area 


‘But is it fai It seems like spying upon 
them.” 

“Fair? It is the only way of getting at the 
truth The small amount of evidence we possess 


these girls’ lives is incomplete and 
needs checking. They are afraid of their em- 
ployers and of each other, but there is no doubt 
that they will talk to you.” 

* And what are the occupations into which I 
am to inquire in this way?” asked Doris, her 
heart beginning to beat high with something of 


respecting 
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father must have 
desert of Central 


the feeling with which her 
surveyed the untrodden 
Australia. 

Miss Tebbutts took out a note-book. 

“There is a large cheap draper’s in the district 
I represent,” she said, “and I think I can get them 
to take you on there as an assistant at the time of 
the January sales. Then you ought to try millinery 
and dressmaking, sewing at home, too, and other 
industries of the kind, such as artificial flower- 
making. There is flower-selling, also, and laundry 
work——” 

“Oh!” gasped Doris, “but T am sure Colonel 
and Mrs. Fforrest would not like me to do that 
kind of thing.” 

“Has Colonel Fforrest the best right to dispose 
of your time, or have I?” asked Miss Tebbutts 
icily. “I should be glad for you to learn something 
of making matches, again.” 

Doris shuddered. 

“ But all this will take years,” she said. “ How 
long do you expect me to remain in each situa- 
tion /” 

“Merely a short time. That will, of course, be 
determined in each case by your opportunities 
for acquiring information. 1 can trust you not 
to leave simply because you dislike your sur- 
roundings.” 

In spite of this unsolicited testimonial, Doris 
felt by no means happy when she went back to 
Enworthy Road that night. Her only comfort 
was that she had an opportunity to do something 
for the cause. 

“But I wish it hadn’t come just now,” she said 
to herself. “I’m not always longing to run after 
beautiful ideas, like Neliie, and yet that’s just 
what Iam doing. And I was looking forward so 
much to this New Year! It was so lovely before 
Christmas !” 

There was something very like rebellion among 
the Fforrests when Doris announced that she had 
some work to do for Miss Tebbutts which would 
oecupy several months, and take her away from 
home for a fortnight or more atatime. It needed 
all the weight of Colonel Fforrest’s authority, 
which was always exerted on the side of the 
higher powers, to convince his family that orders 
must be obeyed, however distasteful they might 
he, and Doris wondered drearily whether he would 
still take Miss Tebbutts’s part if he knew exactly 
what her orders involved. 

“T feel certain that there is something in this 
work that you dislike especially,” said Jack, 
looking into her face. 

“ Yes, there is a vast amount of hard work, and 
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very lazy person,” she replied, as lightly as 


] 


Tama 
she c 
“Don’t let Miss Tebbutts overdo y’, Doris,” 
said Mrs. Fforrest. “ I’ve an idea she regards her 
secretary as a machine that’s wound up to do an 
unlimited amount of writing every day. 

“Come, Elinor, don't stir up mutiny,” said 


pula 


“She turned round on her chair and grinned 
encouragingly at the new-comer.’’--p. 604, 


Colonel Fforrest. “ Doris is under orders, and she 


kuows she must obey them 


The course of the greater number of Doris’s 
experiments can be dismissed in comparatively 
leW words 

Miss Te bbutts sneceeded in inducing the draper 
of whom she had spoken to engage her as an 
extra hand during the pressure of sale-time, 
with the hope of permanent employment if she 
showed herself suited to the business ; and room 
was also found for her, with some difficulty, in the 
hoarding-house attached to the shop. Here, then, 
sshe had once told Mr. Horton she longed to do, 
she saw life from the inside, from the point of 
view of a draper’s assistant. It is to be feared 
that the enlightenment she received was mainly 
n the direction of a clearer view of the selfishness 
and lack of consideration characteristic of the 
public, and this especially at sale-time. The 
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charm of “looking for bargains,” so irresistible to 
the feminine mind, does not appeal with the same 
vividness to the seller behind the counter. In 
this portion of her experience Doris learnt almost 
to hate the women who came day after day to toss 
over all the things on one table after another, and 
depart without buying anything, remarking loudly 





that they would come again just before the end of 
the sale, when things would be cheaper. 

In the boarding-house she got on very well with 
her companions. The difficulties which might 
have been expected to arise from their perceiving 
and resenting the difference of birth and education 
did not occur, for they felt keenly that the ad- 
vantage was all on their own side. They were 
“young ladies,” proud in the possession of silk 
dresses and the consciousness of having worked 
their way to their present posts; she was “the 
cirl from the country,” in a black stuff frock, taken 
on as a favour to Miss Tebbutts, and Doris was 
too tired in her leisure hours to make any attempt 
t» assert herself. There was a piano in the sitting- 
room assigned to the young ladies, which was 
generally monopolised in turn by the two or three 
who played worst and loudest ; there were a few 
hooks provided by the establishment and a good 
many which passed from hand to hand among the 
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girls ; and there was a great deal of fancy work and 
conversation, the latter necessarily conducted in 
stentorian tones so as to drown those of the piano. 
In this babel of conflicting sounds Doris would 
sit idle, with her chair tilted back against the wall 
so as to be as restful as possible. absolutely too 
much worn out even to hold a needle. 

She could listen to the talk of the rest, however, 
and she did her best to bring the conversation 
round to the themes in which alone Miss Tebbutts 
would take interest, gaining a vast deal of in- 
formation abont the wickedness of fines, the 
tyranny of the shop-walker, and, incidentally, 
about the fascinations of the different young 
men employed in the shop. 

On other points she could judge for herself. 
The sleeping accommodation provided was not 
over-inviting in appearance, nor did it err on the 
side of luxury, but everyone was too tired to com- 
plain. The food, though by no means delicate, 
was plentiful, but Doris could not learn to bolt 
it as the rest did, and often went hungry in 
consequence, 

It was due partly to this lack of food, and 
partly to the long hours of standing, prolonged 
during the sale-time by the extra labour of re- 
arranging the counters and tidying the shelves 
after the shop was closed, that she began to suffer 
from disabling headaches such as she had never 
before experienced, 

‘You aren’t used to business, Miss Leighton,” 
said one of her companions condescendingly. “I 
expect you’ve commenced too late. You had 
ought to commence when you’re quite young 
certainly as soon as you put your hair up—if you 
mean to stick to it.” 

“You must go to see the doctor, miss, and get 
some medicine,” said one of the shop authorities, 
pausing near her in the early afternoon lull, as 
she stood, with white face and heavy eyes, rolling 
up ribbons. “The customers will think you are 
sickening for something.” 

The advice was kindly meant, but circumstances 
prevented Doris from following it. That very 
afternoon, as she was going from counter to 
counter looking for handkerchiefs for a lady who 
had already turned over half the shop, a violent 
rush of pain came over her. She could not move 
another step, the handkerchiefs dropped to the 
floor, and she bowed her head on her arms on the 
shelf behind the counter, unconscious of every- 
thing but the agony she was suffering. She heard 
voices without understanding what they said, but 
presently two of the other girls helped her away 
to the boarding-house, and applied such remedies 
as their experience suggested. 

The next morning she was summoned to the 
presence of her employer, who regretted deeply 
to disoblige Miss Tebbutts, but it was his honest 


opinion that Miss Leighton was not equal to the 
business. 

“Tt was enough to make the customers think 
that we work our young ladies till they drop,” 
said the worthy man; and Doris, who knew that 
the shop was excellently managed and the assist- 
ants most liberally treated, compared with those 
in many establishments, expressed her sorrow and 
thanked him for his kindness as she departed. 

Her next experience was in the millinery 
department of another large shop, into which 
she was again admitted as a favour to Miss Teb. 
butts. 

Here her associates were of a lower grade than 
those she had left, but they treated her with 
the same patronising indifference, and she found 
that as a beginner she was the drudge of the 
place. She felt herself quite a child among these 
young women, who knew the seamy and sordid 
side of life so well and talked of it so glibly, and 
this reconciled her to her fate. It was certainly 
humiliating to be told that little Amelia, the 
youngest apprentice, was much sharper at running 
errands than she was ; but this was not the only 
humiliation that came to her in those days. 

Work is a great leveller, and Doris was be- 
ginning to respect the powers of the London 
workgirl as she had never done before. 

Her days in the millinery department ended 
abruptly. Owing to the death of a member of the 
Royal Family, a national mourning was ordered, 
which made all the drapers’ shops very busy. At 
this juncture the Jess skilled hands in the work- 
room were asked to transfer their services to the 
shop and help behind the counter during the rush. 
Remembering her ignominious failure in her last 
situation, Doris refused, and immediately the 
rush was over found herself discharged. 

“It’s never too soon to learn to be obliging,” 
said the solemn person who paid her her modest 
wage, “and you'll find, miss, that the way to get 
on in business is to do whatever you're asked 
and make no bones about it.” 

Thus rebuked, Doris took her way to her next 
place of employment, the workroom of a fashion- 
able dressmaker. There was no shop here, but 
the girls employed were a step lower in the social 
scale than those with whom she had last worked, 
althongh even among them there was a rigid 
division into bodice and skirt hands. The hours 
were very long, work lasting sometimes from 
morning until teatime, with only half an hour's 
rest for dinner. On other occasions no time was 
allowed for tea, which was drunk while work was 
going on. More than once overtime was worked 
without the required notice being given to the 
inspector, and it was this that led at last to 
Doris’s dismissal. 

Accustomed all her life to hear the excellent 
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working of the Factory Acts praised by philan- 
thropists, it was a shock to her to find that the 
young girls employed in this establishment some- 
times worked for days together from eight in the 
morning until ten at night in the same room, 
with only the short intervals for meals, returning 
to their homes, which were situated often at a 
considerable distance, towards midnight. 

When she had become sufficiently intimate 
with her fellow-workers for them to talk freely 
in her presence, she asked them some questions 
on the subject of overtime, discovering that the 
prohibition with regard to it was considered as 
a fad of the inspector's, a point on which it 
was prudent to deceive him in order to gain 
favour with Madame. Not that a reduction of 
the hours of labonr would not have been wel- 
come, but it was more politie to cultivate the good 
graces of Madame than those of the inspector. 

Digesting this information, Doris became aware 
that Madame herself had entered the room and 
had heard her questions. When at the end of the 
week she was dismissed as too clumsy for the 
work, although the forewoman had commended 
her progress only that morning, she was at no 
loss to perceive that young ladies who had the 
provisions of the Factory Acts at their fingers’ 
ends were not desired in the workroom. 

Her next experience was of her own choosing, 
for Miss Tebbutts was away from London and 
had left no directions for her, not expecting her 
engagement to terminate so suddenly. 

In this difficulty she bethought herself of the 
sister of one of the girls with whom she had 
worked at the millinery, who lived at home 
and took in needlework. 

Finding her way to the two rooms occupied 
by the sisters and their mother, she asked to 
be allowed to stay with them and help them 
for a day or two while she looked for work. 
The sisters appreciated her assistance, but they 
were too anxious about her future to allow her 
to remain wnoceupied longer than they could help, 
and they sent her wherever they heard work 
was to be found. 

In this way she gained some insight into the 
lives of those engaged in artificial flower-making, 
and in the kindred industries of feather-dressing 
and fur-pulling, and when Miss Tebbutts re- 
turned to London she presented herself before 
her for fresh orders. 

“You don’t seem to be very successful in your 
efforts at gaining a living,” remarked Miss Teb- 
butts, when she had heard her tale. 

“No, indeed, and I am going down, down, 
down,” said Doris, with a sigh. “If I was really 
a workgirl, [am sure I should be demoralised by 
this time.” 

‘If your bread really depended on your work, 
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you would be much more careful to keep your 
situations than you are,” said Miss Tebbutts 
sharply. “Still, the way in which you have 
slipped down the social ladder makes you look 
your part all the better. I think your clothes are 
shabby enough now for you to begin the inquiry 
into unskilled labour.” 

“Oh!” gasped Doris with a shudder. 

“7 was anxious that you should begin with 
laundry-work,” Miss Tebbutts went on, “ but here 
a very vexatious difficulty occurs. The proprietors 
of all the laundries I have visited are most desirous 
to oblige me, but they invariably ask about your 
height, and that spoils everything!” Miss Teb- 
butts spoke as though Doris’s shortness of stature 
were specially assumed to vex her. ‘“ They would 
take you on for the fine work if you had any 
experience—have you any?” 

No: Doris could not aver that she had ever 
served an apprenticeship to laundry-work, and 
Miss Tebbutts smothered a sigh, and went on— 

“ You can try your hand at selling flowers, then, 
for the present. For that you must leave this 
part of London altogether, and take up your 
quarters at a flower-girls’ lodging-house which 
some ladies whom I know have started. They 
are always asking me to recommend it as a model, 
which I won't do without knowing more about it, 
and it is clear I can’t live there, so I want you to 
make a thorough trial of it. I wish you particu 
larly to continue the work until you have a 
thoroughly wet day, that you may ascertain 
what facilities there are for the girls to dry their 
clothes, and so on.” 

“T didn’t bargain for getting rheumatic fever 
in the course of my researches,” said Doris, with a 
long face. 

* Really, Miss Leighton, your remarks are 
occasionally very childish. I expect you to take 
proper precautions, when of course you will not 
suffer.” 

“ But might not this particular inquiry be put 
off until the summer? The weather would be so 
much pleasanter for standing out of doors all 
day.” 

“T assure you that you would find it much more 
trying in summer,” said Miss Tebbutts with such 
deadly emphasis that Doris gave way. 

Returning to bid farewell to her friends, she 
told them Miss Tebbutts had found her fresh 
work, and took away her little bundle, armed 
with which she made her way to her new home. 

The matron—a motherly, but worried-looking, 
person—to whose care Miss Tebbutts had com- 
mended her, received her kindly, and, after 
showing her the cubicle in which she was to 
sleep, took her down-stairs to the sitting-room, 
where a number of girls—rougher, untidier, and 
louder of voice than any with whom Doris had 
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as yet come in contact—were sitting round the 
fire. 

“ Marar,” said Mrs. Godden nervously to the 
roughest and loudest of them all, “this new gal 
‘ere is a stranger and ‘ave got no parients. I wish 
as youd take ‘er and put ‘er in the way of things 
a bit.” 

“Come along!” said Marar. (The emphasis is 
to be placed very strongly on the second syllable. 
Doris afterwards discovered that the young lady 
had been christened Maria.) She turned round 
on her chair and grinned encouragingly at the 
new-comer. “Mother Godden al’ays mykes me 
nuss to all the new kids as comes ’ere, ‘cause Ah’m 
so steady. Wot’s yer nyme?” 

“ Leighton,” said. Doris. “ They generally call 
me Dora.” This was the mild a/éas she had all 
along adopted, to avoid criticisms on her name, 
but it was useless here. 

“My! wot a bloomin’ swell we har!” cried 
Marar. “Come along ‘ere, m’ lydy, and you tell 
me. Now, ayn't yer nyme Jyne, or Halice, or 
Mary-Hann, and yer’ve took and christened 
yerselt afresh orf of a theaytre poster ?” 

* No, indeed,” said Doris. 

“And wot ’s brought yer ‘ere? Been a-servin’ 
yer tarme, eh! Wokin’ is a farne ‘ealthy plyce, 
ayn't it ? 

“Don't yer go and sy them things to ’er, Marar,” 
said another of the girls. “She ayn't used to it.’ 

“Don't yer come interferin’ ‘ere, Larza Jyne. 
MW lydy’s left in my charge, and she’s goin’ hout 
with me to-morrer. Ah’m goin’ to tyke ‘er to the 
Market, and see she don't get sold, and then me 
and she ull stand together. “Ave yer gort a 
barsket, m’ lydy ?” 

“Ves,” said Doris. “It’s up-stairs.” 

“All rarght. Ah ‘ll larn yer to arrynge yer 
flowers. Me and you'll tyke turns, button’oles 
one dy, bunches the next, so as the lydies carn’t 
never sy, ‘ Wort, only button’oles?) Ah warnted 
a bunch.’ Let me see yer ‘ands, m’ lydy. Ow, 
Ah sy, don’t tell me: you ‘ave been in prison.’ 

‘T haven't!” Doris protested indignantly, 
looking at the hands which all the hard work of 
the past two months had not been able to make 
Jarge or permanently coarse. “I have been doing 
needlework, and helping in a shop, and— 

“ Well, don’t yer be so touchy. “Tayn’t no more 
nor some of us ave. Ah gyve a bobby two black 
heyes once, on a Bank ’Oliday——’ 

‘Sh, Marar! ’Ere’s the lydies,” said Eliza 
Jane; and most of the girls rose as two ladies 
entered, members of the cominittee, who had come 
to sing and play to the lodgers. Marar insisted 
that Doris should be her partner when dancing 
began, and when she had mastered the fashionable 
movements she got on pretty well. It was with 
bitter irony, however, that she answered meekly, 


“Yes, miss,” to the words which one of the ladies 
addressed to her as she went out. 

“T hear you are a stranger, Dora. No doubt 
you feel a little shy at present, but when you get 
to know your companions a little better you will 
like the Home very much, [ am sure.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

NECESSITY AND ITS ACQUAINTANCES, 
IF it seemed to Doris at night that the only means 
by which she could come to regard the Home and 
its inmates even with charity would be by getting 
away from them altogether, this feeling was in- 
tensified in the morning, when she took her heavy 
basket and sallied forth with Marar to Covent 
Garden Market. 

It was as much as she could do to take care 
of herself in the shouting, swearing, hustling moh 
of men and girls, and she would have come off 
badly indeed if it had not been for Marar, who 
took possession of her money, bargained for her 
flowers for her, and showed her afterwards how 
to separate the market bunches into smaller ones, 
and arrange them in her basket. 

The same practical sympathy was extended to 
her during the day, the first of ten which she 
spent in Marar’s company, but this did not pre. 
vent the time from being a weary one. 

It did not take long for Doris to discover that 
the reason for Marar’s championship of her was 
that she had quarrelled with the other girls, and 
Was anxious to spite them by taking up the 
new-comer so warmly. Any attempt on Doris’s 
part to hint delicately that Marar would find 
the use of soap and water, or of a needle and 
thread, advantageous to her personal appearance, 
or that her conversation would be quite as vivid 
without a liberai sprinkling of “ swear-words,” was 
met by—“‘Ow, ¢ along with yer, m’ lydy! 
Don’t yer come a-preachin’ to me;” and Doris 
at last resigned herself to silence. 

When Marar was in a good temper at slack 
times she related her experiences: when she was 
cross she abused Doris ; but she always protected 
her against the other girls and the men, and for 
this Doris was grateful, and conciliated her by 
always following her advice. 

The weather was fine and dry, which rendered 
the task of sitting or standing about all day 
less unpleasant, but at the same time it pro- 
longed Doris’s period of servitude, since the rainy 
day Miss Tebbutts desired did not come. Her 
great anxiety was lest she should be seen and 
recognised by any of the acquaintances she had 
made in the past two months; but happily she 
met none of them. 

One day, however, she saw Colonel Fforrest 
coming slowly along the pavement, and hid herself 
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as best she could behind Marar. He glanced 
longingly at the flowers in her basket, but he 
had already invested in a few jonquils for Mrs. 
Fforrest, which he was carrying carefully wrapped 
up in paper, and he passed on without catching 
sight of Doris. 

Two or three days after this encounter she was 
less fortunate, in the case of the very last person 
she would have desired to discover her at her 
present employment. About four in the afternoon 
she and Marar had taken up a new position, on 
the Charing Cross side of Trafalgar Square. “ All 
the swells come along this wy just about this 
tarme,” said Marar, and Doris found that this was 
so. Her basket began to empty rapidly (it was 
her turn to sell buttonholes to-day), and Marar’s 
cry of “Sweet varlets, lydy? Sweet varlets!” 
was less frequent than usual owing to the necessity 
f supplying her customers. Suddenly a_halt- 
suppressed exclamation of astonishment broke on 
Doris’s ear, and, looking up at two young men who 
had halted in front of her, she found Jack Fforrest’s 
eyes fixed on her in absolute dismay. There was 
no doubt about the recognition in this case. 

“What's up, Fforrest ? Anything wrong?” 
asked the other man; and Jack pulled 
himself together as he met Doris’s glance, 
half-entreating, half-defiant. 

“I think there’s a new kind of carnation 
there. I must take it home to show my 
father. He’s rather great on them.” 

“Wy don't yer show the gentleman yer 
canytions, m’ lydy?” eried Marar sharply ; 
and Doris held the basket up to Jack. 

“Thank you, [ should like —if you 
would be so kind—I will take the striped 
one, if you please,” he stammered, and 
Doris took it out and handed it to him. 

“A shilling, please, sir,” she said, in a 
tone that meant “Speak to me, if you 
dare!” And he took the warning, paid 
his money and departed, while Doris re- 
arranged her basket with trembling fingers. 

“Ah bilieve yer'r frarghtened cause a 
swell speaks to yer!” cried Marar, in an 
opportune lull in the traftic. “Wot a gal 
’Eayn'’t the karnd as ud 
give yer any lip—I daresy as ’e’s a lot 
more frarghtened o' yer ‘imself. Ah 
knows them big brown fellers—Austry- 
lians or Amerikins they har—they’d not 
ut yer, let alone me bein’ ’ere to look 
rter yer. They comes along with their 
zuarde-books and their hopera-glasses, and 
they gives yer ’arf a bull for a button‘ole, 
and says, ‘ Now Ah guess yer dunno where 
Ah comes from ?’ 


ver har. m lydy ' 


It’s real sportin’ to see 
their fyces when Ah says, ‘You bet Ah 
du! Yanks. Ah reckon ?’” 
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Thanks to Marar’s American reminiscences, 
Doris was able to regain her equanimity before 
the next group of customers appeared, but she 
felt that the matter could not rest where it was. 
Jack was quite capable of finding out where she 
Was staying and insisting on communicating with 
her unless she enlisted him on her side, and by the 
time that she and Marar left their stand and 
wandered slowly along beside the pavement trying 
to get rid of the two or three bunches they had 
left, she had made up her mind what to do. The 
next day was Sunday, and she would spend it in 
Enworthy Road. ‘She had left off returning 
thither for Sundays of late because when she had 
done so everyone had exclaimed how ill she was 
looking, and she feared discovery. But now her 
only chance was to convert Jack into an ally 
before he shoul-1 mentioy to anyone his recogni- 
tion of her. 





“There was no doubt about the recogniticn.” 
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“What do you do on Sundays, Marar?” she 
isked the next morning. 

“ Bill’s goin’ to tyke me down the river tuo-dy,” 
said Marar. “If yer’d larke to come, Ah’ll farnd 
a chap as ‘Il treat yer.” 

“T thought of spending the day with some 
friends of mine, and going to church with them,’ 
said Doris, “unless you would like to come to 
this church near with me, and then I wouldn't go 
till the afternoon.” 
“Ow, g’along!” cried Marar, with 
scorn. “ Ah ayn’t a saynt!” 

Thus abandoned to her own devices, Doris went 
to Miss Tebbutts’s house, where she had left her 
own clothes, and donned once more the garments 
of civilisation, after which she hurried to Brixton, 
where she found the Fforrests just starting for 
church. They welcomed her with acclamation, 
criticised her looks adversely, and demanded im 
patiently when she was coming back- 
to which she could no detinite 
Evidently Jack had kept his own counsel so far, 
but no opportunity of private converse with hin 
offered itself until after evening service. When 
Doris had torn herself away, after a heart-rending 
farewell, from the rest of the family, she found 
that he intended to accompany her back to Miss 
Tebbutts’s, and she accepted his escort without 
demur. The explanation must take place, and it 
had better be got over. For some time, however, 
neither of them touched on the subject, until at 
last Jack stopped short in what he was saying, 
and turned to her. 

“Ts there anything you wish to say to me, 
Miss Leighton ?” 

*T don’t see that you have any right to demand 
explanations from me,” said Doris. She had 
resolved to take a high tone. 

*T have none,” he admitted frankly, “ but if by 
any chance you would do me the favour of offer- 
ing one I should be infinitely grateful.” 

“Tf you imply that my conduct requires an 
explanation, surely that is an insult to me,” said 
Doris, growing bolder as she found him prepared 


ineffable 


a question 


give answer. 


to be reasonable. 

“Tf you imply that it doesn’t admit of one, 
surely that is an insult to yourself?” he said 
eravely, but with the suspicion of a smile some- 
where. 

‘Your unanswerable,” said Doris. 
* Moreover, I feel that I owe you an explanation 
in return for your silence.” 

“ Then please dont give it, 
you offer it of your own free will, pray understand 
that I am content without it.” 

“Tf you are trying to manage we, Mr. Ffor- 
rest, please understand that 1 don’t choose to 
be managed. You saw me yesterday in an—an 
unexpected position, and I take this opportunity 
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of telling youthe reason. Miss Tebbutts is engaged 
in an inquiry into women’s work in London, and 
I am helping her in it.” 

“T should have said yesterday that you were 
engaged in the inquiry, and that Miss Tebbutts 
was enjoying the results, whatever they may be,” 
said Jack. 

“Not at all. Miss Tebbutts does her slun- 
ming as Mark Twain did a good deal of his 
walk across Europe—through an agent. In this 
case I am the agent.” 

“Miss Tebbutts ought to be scragged!” was 
the unparliamentary comment. Doris looked 
away with great dignity. 

“T think you making a mistake, Mr. 
Fforrest. L entered on the inquiry of my own 
free will, and it is most splendid training for me. 
I have learnt things | shall never forget, and | 
hope to use them to good purpose.” 

“But you wont want them!” cried Jack, 
with unexpected warmth. ‘“ You won't be Miss 
Tebbutts’s secretary all your life. You will have 
a happy home of your own-—at least, I hope 
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“The happier my own home was, the more 
ashamed I should be if I forsook these poor girls, 
after living among them and learning all [I know 
of their lives!” cried Doris, with equal heat. 
“There is some excuse for the selfishness of ignor- 
ance, none for that of forgetfulness.” 

“But do you mean to say that you have been 
standing in the street selling flowers ever since 
you left us, two months ago? It is the most 
monstrous thing I ever heard!” 

“No, I have been trying different things, and I 
believe I am very near the end of my experiments 
now. I may hope to be at home again in a week 
or two.” 

“ But the woman has no right to ask you to do 
anything of the sort. You ought to be released 
from her. I shall speak to my father about it, 
and he will take steps—-—” 

“Certainly not. I won’t have Colonel Fforrest 
worried. When I come back I will tell him about 
it myself—confess, if you like to call it so. Of 
course, if you think I am likely to contaminate 
Nellie——” 

“Miss Leighton, although it seems to me that 
you are utterly wrong, I have confidence enough 
in you to know that if you thought it so you 
would not go on. TI only ask you, as a friend, to 
give up this experiment of yours now, and to be 
content with what you have done. You are look- 
ing wretchedly ill, the girls you are with are not 
suitable companions for you ; you cannot be happy 
where youare. | do entreat you to give it up.” 

“Tt is possible to be useful without being par- 
ticularly happy,” said Doris, opening Miss Teb- 
butts’s gate, which Jack was too much absorbed 
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to do for her. “I am not undertaking this 
inquiry for pleasure, but for the sake of the poor 
girls. If | am willing to give myself up to it, 
my friends—if they are true friends—will be 
ready to give me up for the same cause. Good- 
night, Mr. Fforrest.” 


“Dora, my dear, I wish as you'd oblige me by 
runnin’ out and gettin’ me three-penn‘orth of milk 
before the shops shut. There’s Liza Jane gone tu 
bed with ‘er ‘ead achin’ fit to bust, and milk is the 
only thing she ‘ll touch.” 

“T’]] go this minute,” said Doris, taking the jug 
from Mrs. Godden’s hand. ‘“ Where is the shop ?” 

“Round the corner and down the street. I 
wouldn’t ask you to go, Dora, as don’t know your 
way about, if only Marar was ’ere. She’s al’ays 
ready to be obligin’ other times; but since she 
chucked Bill yesterday and took up with ’Ennery, 
she ain’t neither to ’old nor to bind, as the sayin’ 
is. I shall ‘ave to lock ’er hout, if she’s much later, 
and she Il rouse the street, I know.” 

“T'll tell her how late it is, if I meet her,” said 
Doris as she started. 

“Much better let ’er alone,” Mrs. Godden called 
after her. ‘You don’t know what she’s like in 
these fits.” 

Marar’s high spirits had been very trying al- 
ready to Doris during the day, culminating, as 
they did, in the attempt to dance a jig on an 
empty piece of pavement opposite Hyde Park 
Corner, which was promptly frustrated by the 
police, and Doris hoped devoutly that she might 
not meet her to-night—at any rate, until she was 
close to the lodging-house again, and compara- 
tively safe. But as she emerged from the little 
shop where she had got her jug filled, the sound 
of stentorian voices reached her ear, and she re- 
ecognised Marar as the central figure of a group 
strolling arm in arm down the street, which they 
blocked completely. There was another girl, who 
did not live at the Home, but whom Doris re- 
membered having seen at the Market on several 
mornings, and three or four young men of the 
rowdy order, such as she had observed to con- 
gregate in the same vicinity. 

“Wy, it’s m’ lydy!” cried Marar, as the most 
remote of her escort barred the path playfully 
with his arm, and prevented Doris from passing. 
“Wy ayn’t yer at ‘ome and in bed, m’ lydy ?” 

“Because Mrs. Godden asked me to get her 
some milk for Eliza Jane. 
Marar. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Larza Jyne’s a bloomin’ tool ! 
been hout ere with us if she ’adn’t took and gort 

a‘eadyche. You come along instead, m’ lydy.” 

“No, thank you; it’s too late. Won't you 
come back now? Mrs. Godden said she must 
lock the door soon.” 


Please let me get past, 
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“D’ yer think Ah care a ‘ang for old Mother 
Godden! Ah ayn’t a-comin’ ‘ome till morniw’ ; 
and if Ah’m lyte, Ah il myke yer lyte too. This 
‘ere 's my pal ’Ennery, and ‘ere ’s Bob as ‘ll do for 
you. Tyke ’er along with yer, Bob.” 

“Be so good as to let me pass,” said Doris 
sharply, as Bob advanced with his most in- 
sinuating leer. Something in the tone made him 
pause. 

“Ow my! 
girl. 

“Yer’r in wery ‘aigh company, Hemma. Yer 
dunno as m’ lydy’s father’s a pore dook, as ‘ll be 
glad to see Jybez ‘ome agin. She’s much too 
good for the larkes of us, but she’s comin’ to the 
Rarl Jubilee theaytre with us, all the syme, and 
we ‘ll myke a narght of it. Ketch ’old of ’er ‘and, 
Bob, and bring ’er along.” 

Doris stood terrified and irresolute. Stretching 
across the whole width of the road, her persecutors 
barred her effectually from reaching the Home, 
and Marar was keeping a sharp eye upon her 
lest she should attempt to dash through them. 
Should she pretend to yield and take the first 
chance of slipping away? But what if Bob 
should try to kiss her ?—a liberty which ’Ennery 
had just attempted with Marar, who promptly 
boxed his ears. Doris doubted her ability to box 
Bob’s ears hard enough to serve as a deterrent. 

But an idea came to her, and she acted upon it 
with the courage of despair. As Bob slouched 
forward to seize her hand she threw the milk in 
his face and, turning, fled, intending to dash 
down the next side-street and make her way 
back to the Home. A cry of mingled rage and 
astonishment from Bob, who could not have been 
more dismayed if the milk had been vitriol, rang 
in her ears, combined with the derisive shouts of 
the rest. 

“Chyse ’er! ketch ‘er!” cried Marar. “She 
shall come, if Ah ‘ave to kerry ‘er maself. Ow, 
my heye! Ah will tyke it hout of m’ lydy for 
this. °Ead ’er round awy from Mother Godden’s, 
Hemma. She dunno ’er wy about ’ere, and we 
shall get ‘er in no tarme.” 

Quick as thought the party separated, turning 
down various streets, so as to intercept Doris if 
she should try to make a dash for the Home, and 
she soon recognised that her retreat in that 
direction was cut off. She ran on, nevertheless, 
looking vainly for a policeman to whom she might 
appeal, and afraid to ask for protection from the 
people she met, some of whom seemed inclined to 
stop her until they heard the yells of.the pursuers 
and perceived that the cause of the disturbance was 
“only them flower-girls and some of their chaps.” 

Crossing another street, she turned down a lane 
which she thought ought to lead her in the right 
direction. Once round this corner, surely she 


Ayn't we ’aughty ?” said the other 
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would be close to the Home. But, horrors ! was 
that a higk blank wall scarcely a dozen yards 
in front of her? Had she rushed into a blind 
alley and left herself no way of escape? She 
half-paused, but a howl of triumph close behind 
her sent her flying on again madly. A man 


standing in a doorway growled out some kind of 
warning, but she could not stop herself. She 
caught her foot, tripped over something—it must 
have been a doorstep—and fell heavily, striking 
her forehead against a jagged piece of hoop-iron, 
which projected from the wall and acted as a 
scraper, 

“’Ere she is! Hup with yer, m’ lydy! No 
shammin’!” cried Marar, almost falling over her 
in the excitement of the chase. 

“Look out, there!” 


was the surly remark otf 
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the man in the doorway. “Tlie gal’s got a nasty 
fall. Wot are you a-larkin’ for in the public 
streets 7” 

“You ‘old yer nyse,’ Marar replied civilly, 
*’Oo arst yer to cut in? Git up, nv lydy, or Ah 
myke yer.” 


t a nasty fall 


But Doris did not obey, and Marar, bending 
down to shake her, found her hand wet. 

“Crar-byby !” she exclaimed in deep contempt. 
“ Well yer git hup? 

“Marar, it’s blood!” cried the girl Emma. 
“She’ve ‘urt ‘erself.” 

“Well, if this ayn’t a bloomin’ show!” cried 
Marar, kneeling down and lifting Doris’s head. 
“She’ve faynted, and ’er ’ead’s all cut hopen. 
Let’s bring ’er into your plyce, mister, will yer, 


wharle one of the chaps runs for the doctor?” 
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“You take er ome, or where you like, but not 
ere,” replied the man gruffly. “I don’t want no 
flower-girls in my house.” 

It was well for the man that Marar was seated 
on the pavement with Doris’s head on her knee 
at that moment, or he would probably have 
provided employment for the doctor in his own 
person ; but she made up for her enforced in- 
activity by giving him what she called the “ rough 
side of her tongue,” until he retired into his house 
and shut the door, and one of Marar’s train of 
young men, who had gone to look for help, 
returned with a policeman. Forcing his way 
through the interested crowd which had gathered 
around, the representative of the law, under the 
impression that a murder had been committed, 
began to cross-question Emma, whom he fixed 
upon as the guilty party. Marar lost patience. 

“Don’t stand there jawin’!” she said. “If yer 
can’t do nothink to ta’ up ’er ’ead, git a keb and 
tyke ‘er to the ’orspittle, do! She ayn’t dead yet ; 
and if she dars, itll be your fault.” 

“\ keb!” remarked another flower-girl in the 
crowd, derisively. “’Oo’s goin’ to git a keb along 
ere? She'll ‘ave to go in the hambulance.” 

“Then fetch yer hambulance, bobby,” said 
Marar; “or if there’s a hinquest arter this, 
\h ll swear as yer left the pore gal to bleed to 
death 

Moved by this threat, the policeman procured 
the desired vehicle and the services of another 
policeman, and Doris, still insensible, was lifted 
in and carried away. <A curious and rapidly 
increasing crowd followed as the ambulance left 
the court and took the road to the hospital, 
preceded by Marar and Emma. ‘Ennery, with 
hitherto unsuspected chivalry, kept close to his 
lady-love, whom he was resolved not to desert 
now that she was in trouble; but Bob and the 
other youths had discreetly mingled with the 
crowd and disappeared. Arrived at the hospital, 
the crowd halted outside and waited breathlessly 
while Doris was carried in at the accident en- 
trance, and one of the policemen took down the 
names and addresses of ’Ennery and the two girls. 
The more imaginative of the spectators were 
already licking their lips over the prospect of a 
trial for murder, or at any rate, manslaughter, 
with conflicting evidence and much hard swearing, 
when the other policeman came out. 

“The gal ain't only stunned,” he said laconieally. 
“You move on, and don’t obstruct the pavement 
Ow’s the next haccident to git in, 
[should like to know? Now, you two gals, you 
¢o’ome, and tell yer chum’s friends as she’ll be 
kep’ in ’orspital for the night—do you ‘ear ?” 

“Come along,” said Marar to Emma. “ Ah ‘ll 
myke up a tyle for old Mother Godden,” and 
hurried her away in an ecstasy of delight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AN IGNOMINIOUS RETURN. 


INsipE the hospital, Doris was opening her eyes 
feebly in the return to consciousness brought 
about by the pain caused by the surgeon’s sewing 
up the cut in her forehead. 

“Where am I?” she asked with difficulty, as 
soon as she could do anything but writhe and 
clench her hands helplessly, looking with startled 
eyes at the two doctors, the staid, unmoved nurse, 
and the seif-important policeman, who had re- 
turned into the room. It was he who answered 
her. 

“Tn ‘orspital,” he said, “for that knock on the 
‘ead you’ve got. Did your young man push you 
down ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” answered Doris 
with dignity. “I was running away from a man 
in the street.” 

The policeman looked rather disgusted on 
finding his hypothesis discredited, but asked if 
she knew the -xan’s name, and whether she wished 
to give him in charge. 

“Oh, no,” she answered hurriedly ; “I don’t 
think he meant any harm. It was the g—— 
other people who set him on, and whai happened 
was quite an accident.’ 

Thus deprived of any excuse for further inter- 
ference, the policeman looked more disgusted still, 
and was preparing to withdraw, when the elder of 
the two surgeons addressd Doris. 

“Look here,” he said, “you are not a flower- 
girl. What you have been doing down there in 
the slums I don’t know; but if you have run away 
from home, I advise you to go back to it.” 

“T have not run away from home,” said Doris, 
more stiffly still. “Iam a special commissioner.” 

The nurse and the younger doctor turned 
simultaneously in opposite directions, and the 
elder looked Doris over as he said slowly— 

“You don't mean to tell me that there is any 
paper so absolutely idiotic as to put a child like 
you upon its staff?” 

“Tam not a child,” said Doris, half-erying ; “I 
am twenty-three. But I am not on a paper; my 
inquiry is a private one. I am Miss Tebbutts’s 
secretary.” 

“Then Miss Tebbutts may be thankful that she 
has a secretary still,” said the doctor, “for from 
what the policeman says, you were within an ace 
of knocking your brains out against a wall. Now 
look here : you are not going back to the slums. 
I think yon will leave slumming to young ladies 
in novels in future, but you will have a nice 
decorative scar across your forehead all your life 
to remind you of your experience. If you have 
friends within reach, I will let you go home; if 
not, you spend the night here,” 
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“Oh, please let me go home,” cried Doris, 
sobbing for joy ; “119, Enworthy Road, Brixton, is 
the address. Please let me go. I have money 
for a cab.” 

“Call a cab for the young lady, if you please,” 
said the doctor to the policeman. “You had 
better take her home.” 

“Oh, not a policeman !” cried Doris hysterically. 
“They would all be so frightened. Wouldn’t you 
come?” to the nurse. “Please do; or let me go 
alone.” 

“T can’t go,” said the nurse, “I am on duty. 
But if you like,” she said to the doctor, “1 might 
see whether one of the nurses whose evening off it 
is would go?” 

“By all means,” said the doctor, putting the 
finishing touches to the bandage ; and the nurse 
left the room, to return in a miraculously short 
space of time with another girl in outdoor uniform, 
whom she introduced as Nurse Mildred. Nurse 
Mildred, a lively young female, who looked upon 
the hospital as a nunnery, had not been slow to 
welcome the chance of an hour's drive at someone 
else’s expense, and she thoroughly enjoyed the 
bustle of getting Doris conveyed to the cab and 
comfortably seated therein. Doctors and nurse 
were now busy with a fresh case that had come 
in, and Nurse Mildred had things her own way. 

Having given the driver the direction, she settled 
down beside Doris, and lamented audibly that 
Nurse Ella had not told her why she was wanted, 
so that she might have got another nurse to come 
with her. It would have been such a treat to her 
chum, and they could have had such fun driving 
back to the hospital. 

Then she turned from these vain regrets to cross- 
question Doris as to the manner and nature of her 
accident. It was evident that she felt a profes 
sional regret for the few paces that had intervened 
between Doris and the blank wall. But for that 
little space, an interesting case of concussion of 
the brain, with prolonged insensibility, or even 
a fractured skull, with the possible necessity of 
trephining, might have fallen to her to tend. She 
was most interested in the treatment which had 
been applied to the existing wound, and received 
Doris’s very untechnical replies with surprise and 
raised eyebrows. Did Dr. Thornton really do 
that? Well, she would have expected——But, 
strange to Doris did not feel inclined to 
depose her doctor in favour of Nurse Mildred. 

At the house in Enworthy Road the children 
were gone to bed, and the rest of the family were 
gathered round the supper-table. Colonel Fforrest 
and Jack were engaged in an animated discussion 
on military matters, in which they both agreed in 
abusing the War Office very heartily, when there 
came a loud ring at the door-bell. An exclamation 
of horror from Selina Ann and the sound of feet in 
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the hall was followed by the entrance into the 
room of an unknown girl in nurse’s dress, who 
remarked briskly- 

“Please excuse my announcing myself. I am 
sorry to startle you all, but your daughter has met 
with an accident, and got rather a nasty cut on 
the head.” 

“My daughter!” murmured Colonel Fforrest, 
gazing helplessly at Nellie. 

“It must be Miss Leighton !” cried Jack, jump- 
ing up. The rest followed him out, and discovered 
Doris, her head adorned with a large bandage. 
sitting limply on the hall chair. 

“ Doris, me poor dear child! what’s happened 
to y ?” cried Mrs. Fforrest. 

‘I don’t know,” said Doris, speaking with 
difficulty ; “ 1—think—I—fell—down. Oh, please 
don’t all look at me in that way,” becoming aware 
of their frightened faces ; “it makes me want to 
laugh, and it does hurt so. Oh, I feel so funny. 
The floor’s all coming up. Don't—let—them— 
pull—the—chair—away ;” and as she spoke she 
slipped gently sideways from her seat to the 
floor, and fainted again. 

“Give me that jug. You'll drown her. You 
don’t know a bit how to revive a person. Leave 
her to me, I tell you,” were the words Doris heard 
as she came to herself, and they were justified. 
Jack was pouring cold water steadily into her face 
from the jug which had been on the supper-tray, 
and which Nurse Mildred was trying to wrest 
from him. Mrs. Fforrest and Nellie were on their 
knees on the floor chafing her hands, and Colonel 
Fforrest was hurrying back bottle of 
brandy, which he had forgotten to uncork. 

“7 suppose you want to kill her with phthisis,’ 
Nurse Mildred remarked sarcastically as she sue- 
ceeded in getting possession of the jug. ‘ Now, 
help me to lift her up. She had better go to bed 
at once, and no one is to ask her a single question 
to-night.” 

Strong in the might of knowledge and experi- 
ence, she had the whole family under her orders 
at once. Jack was to carry Doris up-stairs. She 
objected to this at first, declaring that she could 
walk perfectly well, but collapsed ignominiously 
on the second step, and was obliged to submit. 
Mrs. Fforrest and Nellie might help to undress 
her, if they would do as they were told, and not 
talk ; and Selina Ann was to wipe up the water 
which Jack’s mistaken zeal had left in a pool on 
the hall floor. In a wonderfully short time Nurse 
Mildred came down-stairs again with Mrs. Fforrest 

leaving Nellie to sit with Doris until she fell 
usleep — and accepted with great goodwill an 
invitation to share the interrupted supper, en- 


livening the meal with professional anecdotes ot 


with a 


a startling character. ’ 
“I think you ought to see her home, Jack,” said 
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Colonel Fforrest to his son, when Nurse Mildred 
rose to go. “She has been very kind in bringing 
Doris back,” he added, seeing that Jack did not 
jump at the idea, and Jack went at once. 

“Awfully good-looking, but as mum as could 
be,” was Nurse Mildred’s description of him after- 
wards to her chum Nurse Ethel. “He said so 
little while we were driving back that at last I 
said I hoped I was not boring him by talking so 
much, and he said, ‘ No, he was so accustomed to 
silence on the prairie that it was quite delightful 
to hear a lady’s voice. He was most awfully 
obliging, too. When TI said I was afraid I should 
be late, and Matron would be cross, he simply 
kept his head out of the window the rest of the 
way, shouting to the cabman to hurry.” 

Jack performed the long walk from the hospital 
back to Brixton at double-quick pace, and was 
ereeted by the assurance that Doris was sound 
asleep. In the dining-room Colonel and Mrs. 
Fforrest were discussing what had happened, and 
Jack must throw what light he could upon it by 
detailing the circumstances of his last interview 
with Doris. “Ask Mr. Fforrest about it. He 
knows,” she had said to Nellie before she fell 
asleep, and Jack was obliged to tell the little he 
knew of her proceedings during the past two 
months. He had rarely seen his father so angry 
as he was on hearing what he had to say. 

“You should have come home immediately 
on meeting her, and told me about it,” he said. 
“Then all this would not have happened.” 

“Why, John,” said Mrs. Fforrest, taking up the 
cudgels for Jack, “ sure y’ would have cried shame 
on him yvrself for coming and telling tales of a 
girl. Besides, how do y’ know that Doris would 
have left off her work for y’ when she wouldn't 
for him ?” 

“Tf anyone had told me that Doris would do 
uch a thing,” said Colonel Fforrest, evading the 
question, “ I would never have believed it. It was 
most unbecoming, absolutely improper.” 

“Ah, now, John,” put in Mrs. Fforrest, “sure 
we were all young once. Why, I remember that 
when I was a girl I borrowed Molly the dairy- 
maid’s dress and cap one day, and rode into 
Lisnacoola on the old pony with the butter and 
eggs, and sold them in the market, too, and had 
the best fun in the world.” 

“Really, Elinor,” said Colonel Fforrest, with 
some irritation, “ I must beg of you to keep your 
reminiscence for a more suitable occasion. How 
can discipline be maintained if you take Doris’s 
part’ I will speak to her very seriously.” 

“ But, papa,” said Nellie, “ she was only obeying 
orders, as you yourself said when she went.” 

Her father’s face cleared. 

“You're right, Nellie,” he said. “It’s Miss 
Tebbutts that to blame, and [ll speak to her. 
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The woman that would.send out a girl like that to 
sell flowers in the street deserves no mercy.” 

Behold Colonel Fforrest, then, setting out the 
next morning, calm to outward view, but boiling 
over internally with righteous wrath, to interview 
Miss Tebbutts. She had not finished breakfast 
when he reached her house, but he was not the 
first visitor, for a respectably dressed elderly 
woman, apparently in a high state of nervous- 
ness, was also awaiting an audience, and giving 
vent to a tearful sniff at intervals. 

“Good morning, Colonel Fforrest. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” asked Miss Tebbutts, coming in. 

“My business will wait. Pray attend to this 
lady first,’ he answered stiffly, and Miss Tebbutts 
turned to the first comer, and, greeting her as Mrs. 
Godden, asked what she wanted. 

“T’m sure, ma’am, as | never thought to ‘ave 
to say such a thing,” began Mrs. Godden, gulping 
down a sob, “and me as ave never seen one of 
the girls get into real trouble like since I’ve kep’ 
the ‘ome. It’s that young person from the 
North as you arsk me to take in—Dora, they call 
‘er—and sich a nice, quiet girl, too—I never 
thought of ’er gettin’ into trouble.” 

“Ts it possible that you are speaking of Miss 
Leighton ?” asked Colonel Fforrest in his stateliest 
lInanner. 

“ Leighton, sir? Yes, that was ‘er name; but 
don’t tell me you’re ’er father, and that she run 
away from ‘ome! She’s give me no trouble, and 
al’ays ready to ’elp. I’m sure if I’ve said to 
Marar once I ‘ave twenty times, ‘Now there’s a 
example for you, Marar! Why not be’ave like 
Dora?’” 

“But what has happened to Miss Leighton ?” 
asked Miss Tebbutts impatiently. 

“T can answer that,” said Colonel Fforrest. 
“She was brought back to my house last night 
from the hospital, suffering from a bad wound on 
the head, caused in a street row, and she is in bed 
to-day.” 

To his disgust, Mrs. Godden began to sob again. 

“There now!” she exclaimed with joyful tears, 
“it only shews!’ And that wicked Marar come 
‘ome and tell nie as she was took to prison for 
bein’ drunk and disorderly and assaultin’ the 
police. I never ’ad sich a disgrace come on the 
‘ouse before. Not that I believed it, sir,” she 
assured Colonel Fforrest anxiously ; “but I 
thought Marar ’ad took ’er into a public and give 
‘er some gin, ‘and, not bei’ accustomed to it, it 
went to er ’ead. Will she be comin’ back, sir ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Colonel Fforrest em- 
phatically. “You can send any things of hers 
that you may have to my house. Is there any- 
thing owing?” 

“No, sir: 
advance.” 


the young lady paid a week in 
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“Thank you, Mrs. Godden ; we shall not want 
you any more, then,” said Miss Tebbutts, and 
Mrs. Godden left the room. “Won't you sit 
down, Colonel Fforrest ?” 

“Not until I know the rights of this matter, if 
you please. Who gave you the right, madam, to 
send a young girl, delicately brought up, down 
into the slums to work herself to death for you ?” 

“You are using very strange language. As my 
paid secretary, Miss Leighton undertook of her 
own free will an important commission I had 
asked her to undertake.” 

* And what right had you to ask her to do it? 
If I said what I think 

“Pray don’t say it. I am willing to tell you 
the principle on which I have acted with reference 
to this investigation. Year after year hundreds of 
young girls come up from the country, younger, 
more delicate, less experienced than Miss Leighton, 





** What right 


had you to ask her to do it?’” 
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and plunge into London life. We want to keep 
them back, if we can; to help them, if they are 
bound to come ; and for the sake of the many I— 
well, risked, if you choose to call it so, the one.” 

“And you have just escaped having her blood 
on your head. I don’t wish to speak unkindly of 
those other girls—poor things !—but how could 
you dare to throw good money after bad in that 
way! To have caused poor little Doris’s death 
or permanent disablement would be poorly com- 
pensated by a larger knowledge of their ways, 
Do you see that, if she had been killed last night, 
her death would have been laid at your door ?” 

“That could scarcely be the case,” said Miss 
Tebbutts coldly. 

“Madam,” said Colonel Fforrest with slow fury, 
“if I had had to write to the Z'imes myself and 
expose you, it should have been done. I presume 
you understand that there is to be no more of this 
sort of thing ?” 

“Tam quite at a loss to perceive 
your meaning, Colonel Fforrest.” 

“My meaning is this. Unless I 
have your word that you will not 
attempt to employ Miss 
Leighton in anything but the legi- 
timate duties of a secretary, I will 
telegraph to her friends on my way 
home, telling them that you are 
unfit to employ her at all.” 

“Are you that such a 
statement would be grossly libel- 
lous ?” 

* Possibly ; but to protect that 
fatherless girl 1 would risk much 
more than a libel suit. I should 
be glad of your answer, madam.” 

* Allow me to consult my mem- 


again 


aware 


orandum-book a moment ;” and 
Miss Tebbutts retired into the 
depths of a large volume. “ Yes, 


Colonel Fforrest, I am pleased to 
find that I can do as you wish 
without any alteration of my plans. 
Miss Leighton has made all the 
experiments for which we had ar- 
ranged.” 

“Then I am to understand that 
I have your promise ?” 

“Certainly. I shall expect Miss 
Leighton again as soon as she is 
able to work without inconvenience. 
Good-morning, Colonel Fforrest ;” 
and Miss Tebbutts bowed him out, 
“brazen to the last,” as he muttered 
to himself. 

The shock and weakness result- 
ing from her fall kept Doris in 
bed for several days, and when she 
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was allowed to come down-stairs again she was 
still unable to go back to work. As soon as she 
was able to walk about the house she insisted on 
visiting Colonel Fforrest in his study and con- 
fessing everything to him. Regie, who was 
deeply interested in the cut on her forehead and 
the way in which it was bandaged, escorted her 
to the door, desiring her to lean very hard on his 
shoulder for support 

“Slynarann says it ’s a wonder you didn’t break 
your nose, Doadie,” he observed cheerfully. 
“Aren't you a little, weeny bit sorry you didn’t? 
You'd have looked so funny without any nose. 
I would have so liked to see you.” 

“Your sympathy is truly sweet, Regie,” said 
Doris. “Now, open the door for me, will you! 
Colonel Fforrest, here is a penitent come to 
confess to you.” 

“You should have sent for me into the drawing- 
room,” said Colonel Fforrest, sweeping a number 
of books from the solitary armchair and estab- 
lishing her in it. “ Now Jet us hear what you 
have to say.” 

Doris told her story from the beginning, and he 
listened gravely. 

“Miss Tebbutts had no business to ask you to 
do anything of the kind,” he said at last, “ and 
you were wrong in hiding the matter from us.” 

“T know I was,” said Doris penitently. 

“ Moreover, I think your way of going to work 
was distinctly unfair to the shopkeepers,” he went 
on. “As far as I can see, they received you as a 
charity—or let us say a favour—and their reward 
is to find that they have admitted a spy into the 
fortress. Miss Tebbutts i 

“Oh, you mustn’t think it was all Miss Teb- 
butts,” said Doris quickly. “I was just as bad. 
I remember that when I first wanted to come to 
London, a friend in the village said that it was 
only the wandering blood coming out, and I’m 
afraid I jumped at this inquiry because I wanted 
adventures. I wish it was not wrong for women 
to like adventures, Colonel Fforrest.” 

“T don’t say that it is more wrong for them 
than for men,” said Colonel Fforrest with a half- 
smile: “but it may be less expedient. Such an 
adventure as yours ought only to be undertaken 
by a lonely woman without friends, if it was 
undertaken at all. Suppose, for instance, you 
had brought back with you some _ infectious 
disease a 

“And the children had taken it!” Doris 
finished the sentence for him. “Oh, I could 
never have forgiven myself! I see that I have 
been trying to combine the privileges of a home 
with those of a woman unattached, and get the 
best of both, which isn’t fair. I will really try to 
remember. Please forgive me.” 

"On condition there is no repetition of the 
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offence,” with a smile. With a magnanimity 
which Doris admired, Colonel Fforrest did not 
allude again to her adventures, and the time 
which passed before she was allowed to resume 
work was a peaceful and happy one. When it 
ended, she even shed a few tears, in strict privacy. 
It was not that she had taken a dislike to her 
work, but that the doctor's permission to return 
to it marked the flight of time. Spring was almost 
over, and when summer came the pleasant family 
party must break up. There was no doubt that 
most things would be spoilt when Jack went back 
to Canada. 

“Of course,” Doris argued one evening as she 
brushed her hair, “his parents have parted with 
him before—but they are older now, and will miss 
him more. And Nellie—I am sure she could not 
appreciate him properly ten years ago—she will 
feel the loss dreadfully, and—well, it’s a comfort 
that it’s not ‘men must work and women must 
weep’ nowadays. The poor women may have a 
little work, too, to keep them from moping. Work 
is a great blessing— 

“<*Then work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face’ 


and I have my work to do, and I'll do it.” 

These sage reflections, intended solely for the 
benefit of Nellie, who was not present, ended, as 
will be noticed, in a personal application, the 
connection of which with the subject may not be 
quite obvious, but with the spirit of which no one 
will quarrel. -Doris returned to her work, finding 
that she was called occasionally to put to practical 
use the information she had gained in her great 
series of experiments, but Miss Tebbutts never 
made the slightest allusion to Colonel Fforrest’s 
visit, and always spoke as though the investigations 
had come to an end in the natural course of events. 
As time went on, the ugly scar across Doris’s fore- 
head became a thin white seam, which showed 
only when she was flushed or excited, and April 
passed away, and May came, and with it the 
Wonderful Week. 

The Wonderful Week (“with capital W’s,” as 
Negie said; he had an instinctive capacity for 
seeing things as they would look in print) was so 
called ever afterwards by the Fforrest family, on 
account of the number and importance of the 
events which distinguished it. From such little 
causes do great results spring, that, so far as 
the Fforrests could see, these incidents were all 
owing to the fact of Doris’s having chosen to 
put on one dress instead of another on a certain 
morning, for this led to that, and that to the other, 
and the other to—but this is anticipating. The 
events of the Wonderful Week must, however, be 
approached with respect, and chronicled in proper 
order. (To Le concluded.) 
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CHILDREN. 


A TALK TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 





HAT a strange thing it is 
to look at all the men 
and women in church or 
in the streets, and to 
think that they were all 
children once! What a 
strange thing that there 
should be any children 
at all! 
Every little person hopes to im- 
prove, to. grow tall and wise. We, 
8 i who are grown up, find it very 
curious to listen while our children 
are planning all that each will do 
“when I am a man.” 

Now why must you wait? Why can we not be 
strong and wise at first, instead of coming on by 
degrees, with plenty of trouble, mistakes, and hard 
work? Why can we not be men and women all 
at once ? 

It is not wicked to ask why. Even if we never 
could find any answer, we ought to be certain that 
it isa wise plan to make us begin as babies and grow 
up slowly. For it is God’s plan. But when we can 
find some part of the reason, it helps us to trust 
Him, for it shows us how wise and kind He is. 

Now God does everything in this same gradual 
way. If there is a rose in your garden, you see 
first the little bud, which grows larger and un- 
folds until there is at last the perfect flower. And 
we love the bud, as well as the blossom. We 
should be very sorry never to have anything but 
full-blown flowers. 

And I am quite sure that God also loves the 
bud as well as the rose. If you and I can see that 
both are lovely, don’t you think that God sees it 
quite as plainly ? 

And so, if the rose could think, it would be 
foolish to complain of having to wait so long 
before getting its full size and its sweet perfume. 
You would say to it, “A bud is beautiful, anda 
rose is beautiful; but the best of all is to get a 
share of both beauties—to be a bud for a while, 
and afterwards to bea rose.” 

And so you, dear children, must learn to think 
about yourselves. God loves men and women. 
If they are good, they can do great things for His 
honour. But He loves children too. If you are 
gentle and kind, if you tell the truth even though 
it brings you into trouble, if you help other 
children, even though they were unkind to you 
a while ago, then you are more beautiful to God 
than any rosebud. And the sure proof of this is 
that Jesus Himself was a child. His dear mother 
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nursed Him and fed Him and took care of Him, 
and even told Him what to do, for He “was 
subject unto” her. God, His Father, loved Him, 
and filled Him with His Spirit. Yes, and He loves 
all children, and pours His Spirit out upon them 
all, if only they ask Him to make them more and 
more like the dear child Jesus. He does not wish 
His world to have nothing in it but grown men 
and women, any more than you wish that your 
rose-tree should have no buds upon it. If the 
flower was wise, it would think, “As a bud; I am 
sweet for my little mistress now ; and soon I shall 
be a rose for her.’ And if you are wise, you will 
say, “I am a child and dear to Jesus now, and 
soon [ shall be grown up and dearer still to Him.” 

Do you notice that this is even more true of 
living things than it is of the flowers and buds? 
You love the young lambs in the meadow. They 
are so tender and gentle ; their very helplessness 
draws your heart to them. And if you are kind to 
any young creature, it very soon loves you in 
return. It likes to be helped, to be lov ed. Really 
this is one of the sweetest things in the world, to 
get help and kindness from someone who truly 
cares about you, not a proud person who makes 
you feel that he is great, and you are under a 
compliment, but someone whom you can quite 
trust, and say, “ He loves me.” You all know this. 
How sweet it is, when you have been sick, and 
are still weak, to feel the gentle hand of your 
mother, and to see her loving eyes gazing on you, 
glad because her child is better. If you had 
always been well and strong, and never felt a pain, 
you could never know this beautiful soft gentle 
way of being loved. Is it not worth while to bea 
child, and even to be sick and in pain for a while, 
so as to find out and to know always the goodness 
and kindness of your dear friends ? 

But there is something more, and a very curious 
thing indeed, to notice. 

God has arranged that all the voung creatures 
except children grow up very fast. They can take 
good care of themselves long before a child can walk 
or speak, much less earn its bread. Your father 
and mother must still do everything for you at an 
age when the children and parents of animals do 
not know each other in the field. Why is this? 

It is because God does not intend men and 
women to be like the lonely creatures in the 
forest, or even like those which live in herds and 
droves together. We have to be infants for so 
long, and then be children so much longer still, 
that we may grow up loving and kind. It is so 
sweet to the baby to be clasped in its mother’s 




























































arms and to sleep on her bosom, and this goes on 
so long that one never can quite forget it. People 
may become s¢ lfish and hard, but they would be 
still worse if they had not some dim, faded sort of 
remembrance ol the goodness and joy of being 
kindly treated. And this makes us kind in return. 
First there is the family, and in it father and 
mother and children, brothers and sisters, are all 
meant to be joined fast together by all sorts of 
warm and tender feelings, memories, joys, and 
sorrows. And this is not all. There are flowers 
which grow up in a greenhouse, and then, when 
they are strong, they are planted out in the garden 
It is the same with love; and the greenhouse is 
one’s own house, it is the family. We begin with 
our own people. But there we learn to love and 
be kind to others also, and you must have noticed 
that the nicest children for friends are the same 
who are kindest and gentlest in theirhomes. The 
beautiful flower of love is now getting planted out 
from the conservatory in the open air. And so 
the good feeling spreads, until we are all one 
nation, joined fast together, ready to fight battles 
and spend great sums of money, to prevent the 
poorest of our countrymen from being wronged, 
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It is the same spirit ; and they tell us that once, 
when a great and good man saved Holland from 
being euslaved, the little children used to pull his 
coat, and call him Father ‘William. They called 
him father because that is the name of the first 
love, out of which all the rest is nursed. You 
would not like, I hope, to have been made a grown 
man at once, when you think that you must then 
have lost all the goodness of your dear father. 

God is your Father. He takes that name in the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and He takes it because it is His 
own. He planned our life so that we are tenderly 
nursed and fed and taught, withofit paying for it, 
often almost without knowing it, just in order that 
all this goodness and happiness might teach us 
how to think about Himself. We may trust Him 
to take care of us. If we know that we by our- 
selves cannot do right and conquer sin ; and that 
often our good plans end in,bad temper and angry 
words, we must ask Him for goodness, just as you 
would ask your father for bread when you cannot 
earn it. And He says that, much more than a 
father gives good things to his children, He will 
give the Holy Spirit to us, to help us to be good 
and holy. 
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Ill.—“IN PERILS BY 


THE HEATHEN,” 


BY THE REV. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MORNING PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


NATURAL hostility of the 
heathen to a stranger pro- 
claiming a new faith is and 
always has been a frequent 
source ol peril to the mis 
siouary. Something, no 
doubt, may be due to that 
feeling which prompted 
the historic “’Eave ‘arf a 
brick at “im!” 

countryman ; something also to the real dread of 

unknown perils that might come in the train of 
foreign teachers ; something to the personal in- 








of our own 


terest which in another place provoked the ery, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians !’ 

But, whatever its origin, the fact is familiar 
enough. The merest tyro in the knowledge of 
missionary affairs has heard something of the 
sufferings of Judson, the murder of Williams at 
Erromanga, of Patteson at Nekapu, of Hannington 
on the road to Uganda: of the massacres in China, 
and of the romantic perils of Chalmers and others 
in the South Seas. We have seen within the last 
year that the perils of the past have to be faced 
even now. The missionary history of the present 


century abounds from its opening pages until its 
last in records of dire peril, culminating some 
times in death itself. If, too, we may for conveni 
ence join Islam with heathendom as the parent of 
these perils, we shall find that they have freely 
appeared in every part of the mission-field. 

The affairs of Ashanti recall the trying ex- 
periences of the two missionaries, Mr. Ramseyer 
and Mr. Kuhné, delivered from captivity by the 
British expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
Is74. They were captured at a station near the 
frontier, and for many months were dragged 
about in the train of native foreces—ill-used, ill- 
fed, and always looking death in the face. In 
May, 1870, they were brought to Coomassie itself, 
where, until the approach of the British, they 
dwelt under the king’s eye. They were the daily 
witnesses of almost unspeakable cruelties, which 
they could neither prevent nor mitigate. Nor, 
although the king showed them some kindness, 
and even allowed them to preach, was it possible 
to forget that the approach of European troops 
might change all this. In any case their captivity 
was not one which any casual critic of missions 
would care to have shared. 
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“Garland Phillips reached the boat 


It recalls, however, the long detention of Mr. 
ind Mrs. Hinderer, a few years earlier, in Ibadan, 
another great town at the back of the old Slave 
Coast. The King of Dahomey was threatening 
to invade the country, had fallen 
into. warfare with each other, and the whole land 
was in turmoil. Mr. Hinderer and his wife might 
at first have escaped to the coast, but they pre 
ferred to remain by their converts, and then the 
Mr. Hinderer did, indeed, make 
a flying visit to Lagos for supplies, and succeeded 
in regaining Ibadan. As month succeeded month 
clothing and provisions gave out; they were 
brought into grievous privations, in which a 
morsel of flesh bought by the sale of 
garment or remnant of their store seemed “ like 
a treat.” Whether they would ever have reached 
the coast alive unaided is doubtful ; but in 1865 
Captain Maxwell with a few 
his way through the bush from Lagos and reached 
the Hinderers at Ibadan. Under his urgent 
appre ils Mrs. Hinderer agreed to leave at once, 
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but was dragged ashore and slain.” 
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and in a few hours had started on the perilous 
journey to the coast. Mr. Hinderer rejoined her 
later on; but she never recovered the privations 
of that time, and died in 1870. 

An even more familiar captivity is that of the 
missionaries Whom Theodore of Abyssinia kept in 
honds and sorely ill-used until the foree under 
Sir Robert Napier penetrated to his mountain 


fortress, Magdala, in 1868. Theodore and_ hi: 
people were not heathens; but the debased 
Christianity of the ancient and once honoured 


Abyssinian Church proved in this case no better 
than heathenism itself, 

Whilst some men have come alive out of long 
and sore captivity, others have fallen speedily 
under unexpected peril. Such was the fate of 
Lieutenant G. Shergold Smith and Mr. T. O'Neill, 
the first and second in command of the Church 
Missionary Society's pioneer party to Uganda. 
Lieutenant Sinith had served in the Ashanti expe- 
dition; Mr. O'Neill was an architect. Lientenant 
Smith had penetrated to the capital of Uganda 
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He then recrossed 
O'Neill, and was returning with 


he lake for Mi 


and left one missionary there. 
t 
1 


him whe ntrary winds drove them back to the 
land of Ukerewe. Unhappily, an Arab slave 
lealer had wu volved them in some trouble with 


\ttacked himself, he fled to their 
result that the two missionaries 
Had they been willing to 
give him up to death, their own lives might have 
been spared 

Even more pathetic was the slaughter in 1859 
of the South American Missionary Society's party 
at Woolya, Tierra del Fuego. They had left their 
Keppel, an island near the Falklands, 
in order to reach the Fuegians in their own 
resorts. Nine Englishmen sailed in the mission- 
ship Allen Gardiner : 
wen under instruction went with them. 


perished th him, 


station 


nine Fuegians who had 
Only 


oe of the Europeans escaped. 
encouraged by the 
friendly attitude of the natives, 
landed on their first Sunday to 
hold a servic Whilst they were 
devotions in a hut, the 
natives quietly 


The party, 


at thei 
removed the oars 
then a rush 
was made upon the party. Garland 
Phillips, the missionary, reached the 
boat, but was stunned by a stone, 


from the boat, and 


und slain. Coming 
tragedy of Allen 
own attempt, this mas 
peculiarly trying. 


ith Seas bear an evil re- 
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the missionaries. 


Three years 
later Mr. Gordon’s brother, the 
Rev. J. D. Gordon, went out to 


take \ noble 


murderers. H 


some years in 


revenge upon the 
, too, worked for 
comparative peace ; 
but in 1872 a pestilence came, and, 
as people died who had taken his 
medicine, he was slain. But the 
perils of the South Seas have 
been so fully described by Dr 
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Chalmers, Dr. Paton, and others, that they are a 
familiar story. 

How does it feel to be in constant apprehension 
of death by violence? In June, 1870, a Roman 
Catholic convent at Tientsin, China, was attacked 
and thirteen Europeans murdered. For a time 
all the missionaries in China lived in doubt as to 
whether this outbreak was not preliminary to a 
general attack upon them all. The heroic James 
Gilmour tells us how it feels to live under such a 
trial. 

The day after the news came he wrote in his 
diary : “ We are living on the slope of a volcano 
that may put forth its slumbering rage at any 
moment. Now is the time for trying what 
stuff a man’s religion is made of. We may be all 
dead men directly.” A few days later he writes 
down the naive confession: “ Felt uncomfortable 





When Dr. Pennell got up he was knocked down again.”—p. 618. 
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at the idea of being killed.” How little he 
allowed this very natural sense of discomfort to 
influence him may be gathered from the fact that 
he speedily began a perilous journey still further 
into the interior. Like St. Paul, he was not kept 
from the path of duty because it ran through a 
multitude of dangers. 

Missionary work upon the Indian frontier has 
always been attended with peril. The fanaticism 
of the border tribes disposes them to look with 
something more than suspicion upon the stranger 
who preaches a faith antagonistic to their own. 
The perils seem to be lessening, but they are not 
past. The planting of missionary workers at 
Peshawur, a city at the entry of the Khyber Pass, 
was a striking example of the indifference to peril 
which marks so much pioneer work. 

The reality of that peril could not be mistaken. 
The Rev. J. Liwenthal, a learned Presbyterian, 
fell at the hand of an assassin, and_in 1861 an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to murder the 
Rey. T. Tuting, an agent of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. That society undertook its Peshawur 
work at the earnest solicitation of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, who foresaw that, unpromising as the 
field appeared, fruit might well be hoped for. It 
was at first highly dangerous to venture outside 
the shelter of the encampment, but now the 
villages are visited, whilst a noble church at 
Peshawur witnesses to the presence of converts 
as well as to the many lives laid down in the task 
of winning them to Christ. 

Not, indeed, that in cities such as Peshawur the 
work can ever cease to lose its pioneer character 
or the personal inconveniences which attach to 
such effort.. A recent letter, discussing evangelistic 
work in the city, speaks of it as being met by “ar- 
euments in the shape of melon-rinds and mud.” 

But now, of course, the work has been pushed 
still further afield, and it does not meet with less 
inconvenience. Here is a recent picture of mis- 
sionary experience at Bannu, another frontier 
station, during a horse-fair: “A crowd collected, 
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aud, incited by the mullahs, soon became excited 
and angry. Some man threw Dr. Pennell’s hat 
among the crowd. The Rey. A. E. Day very 
kindly went forward to try and get it, but he was 
at once thrown down. Dr. Pennell then ran to 
his assistance, but he, too, was thrown down. Mr 
Day managed to get out without being hurt, but, 
time after time, when Dr. Pennell got up he was 
knocked down again, and badly kicked while on 
the ground. One cruel man stamped on his face: 
and had he not hurriedly taken off his spectacles 
when first they threw him down his eyes would 
probably have been seriously injured. Mercifully, 
the angry mob seemed suddenly to be seized with 
panic (we fancy from seeing blood on the sahib’s 
face), and they all fled, when he was able to get 
away and have his face dressed.” 

This is not child’s play. 

But nobody ventures to make light of the 
danger. Dr. Merk, describing a visit to Quetta 
eleven years ago, found that excursions into the 
surrounding villages were viewed with grave dis- 
satisfaction by the British authorities, as im- 
perilling the missionary’s life. “They will put 
a knife into you some day—you may go once too 
often,” said a young political ofticer. 

At Kandahar George Maxwell Gordon was al- 
ways being told that his life was in danger, and at 
last the authorities threatened to send him back 
to India; but this did not keep him from doing 
his work, and he eventually fell at duty whieh 
belonged to him, not as missionary, but as an 
honorary chaplain to the forces. 

It is inevitable that missionary work should 
encounter criticism—it need not, and does not, 
shrink from it—but to question the reality of the 
hardships and perils which its pioneers have to 
face is to display the unintelligent prejudice 
which it would be unfair rank with 
criticism. To-day the cry is that the missionaries 
risk too much. That is at least a recognition of 
facts ; but their irrefutable answer is : “ The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” 
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A LOST IDEAL, 
BY THE REV. W. J. 


“Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. 


AND 
DAWSON, HIGHBURY QUADRANT. 


They say unto him, We also go with thee. 


HOW TO FIND IT. 


They went forth, and 


entered into a ship immediately ; and that night they caught nothing.”—Sr. JOHN xxi. 3. 





INE charm of the 
Gospel stories is 
that they possess 
a certain catho- 
lic humanity by 
virtue of which 
they are con- 
stantly reinter- 
preted to the 
human heart. 

Nowhere 
can we find this 
quality in any- 
thing like the 

be vain to search 


else 





same perfection. It would 
the legends or biographies of the world to dis- 
cover anything that approaches the Gospel nar- 
natives in this power of vital charm, of infinite 
suggestion. In a Sunday or two we could tell 
all that is to be told of a Socrates or an Alfred 
the Great. Macbeth might fill our thoughts for 
i day, and Hamlet for a fortnight ; but even if 
such names and histories were treated with the 
brightest keenest insight it is 
inevitable that we should weary of them. They 
afford a strong interest for the student, and in 
their degree they would interest any cultivated 
mind, but they do not possess this element of 


eloquence and 


universal charm. 

Turn, on the contrary, to the story of Peter, 
and you realise at once that all is different. 
Simon is only a fisherman ; his story is 
the simplest, and scarcely fills more than a page 
in the Gospels, yet it is vital with pathos, elo- 
quent with suggestion, and Simon himself stands 
out in the world’s eye with far greater distinet- 
ness than Plato or Socrates. 

And this, when we think of it, is an extra- 
ordinary thing. It is quite unaccountable by 
ny test of common criticism, and is a fact to be 
reekoned with by all intelligent men. It is not 
to be explained as the work of creative genius : 
genius has done nothing like it. 

Does it not seem as though all who came into 
contact with Christ were penetrated with His 
Divine charm, so that these poor fishermen of 
remain forever the centres 
interest to a world which 
partial vision of the Christ 


rough 


Galilee became and 
of an eternal SCCS 
through the m a 
Himself ? 

Now, the life of Peter divides itself into several 
clearly defined periods, and one of these is re- 
corded in this passage. It is the saddest period 


of all. Cloud and eclipse rest upon it, with only 
a faint hint of returning sun. Let us study it, 
and see how it applies itself to the difficult times 
and struggles of our own life. 

The story opens with the picture of a lost ideal. 
“T go a-fishing,” says Simon Peter, and Thomas 
and Nathaniel say, “ We also go with thee.” 

Study for a moment this group of men who 
stand in the evening shadows beside the shore 
of Tiberias. The most marked characteristic of 
Thomas is a certain despondence of temper, a 
questioning keenness of mind, united with a 
fine heroism of soul. The most marked charac- 
teristic of Nathaniel is his guilelessness, the fine 
integrity and simplicity of his nature. In Peter 
the strongest features are affectionate warmth 
and ardent power .of impulse. What does it 
imply, then, when these three men say, “We go 
a-fishing ” ? 

First of all, that they have given up the great 
hopes which Christ had inspired in them. It 
was, in effect, their renunciation of Christ. All 
had failed,'and the Kingdom which had filled 
their waking and sleeping thoughts for so many 
months had fallen like the baseless fabric of a 
vision. It was like some splendour of the clouds, 
some glory of templed heights and gleaming domes 
which hung in the heavens for a sunset hour 
and had now melted into the grey of night. 
Christ was dead, and the great campaign was 
closed in ruinous defeat. They and He had alike 
dreamed a vain dream. There was no purification 
or redemption for the world, no Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness to displace the lying reign 
of Pharisaism, no recognition of the sovereignty 
of the Lord they had loved and served. The 
world had stirred in its slumber fer a moment, 
and then had fallen asleep again. 

Against that cruel, bitter verdict of the cross 
there was no appeal. They would go a fishing ; 
they would take up again the common business 
of life ; they would sell, and barter, and toil with 
various chance for daily bread, and be content to 
sink back again into that grey average of life 
from which for a moment they had emerged. 
The ideal had perished like the sunset over 
Tiberias, and there was nothing left but the drab 
sea, and the gathering night, and the toil for 
bread, and nothing better left to do than go 
a-fishing. 

Now that mood of mind is one of the commonest, 
and one which many of us have known. It is one 
of the glories of youth that it is capable of passion 
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for the ideal. It is the lips of youth that most 
often say— 


‘One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


It seems to us, when the morning sunlight first 
warms us, that it must needs be daybreak every- 
where. We fall under the fascination of high and 
solemn ideals and are intoxicated with them. 

I would give dittle for a youth who has not 
known this noble madness. I would augur poorly 
of the man who has never dared to be a fool, for 
he who has not dared to be a fool will never 
attain to be wise. But to all of us it happens 
that the first excessive brightness of hope grows 
clouded, and we discover that the nobler a crusade 
is the more certain is it of defeat. The world 
passes by and shakes its head at our enthusiasm. 
The invincible power of age-long evil custom bars 
our path. Calvary suddenly swims into view, 
and the sky grows dark. And where now is the 
Kingdom, where now the rapid transformation of 
society we had hoped, where now the vast uprising 
of men to welcome us for the gift of genius, or 
the gift of wisdom, or the gift of truth which we 
bring? It is in such an hour that our hearts fail 
us for fear, and, leaving the high task, the heroic 
task, the divine missions of life, we turn back to 
its loaves and fishes, its sordid aims and petty 
struggles, and say, “ We go a-fishing.” 

One of the writers of our day, in a passage of 
brilliant paradox, has maintained that the people 
who succeed in life are never the superior people, 
but always the inferior. It argues a certain moral 
inferiority to succeed, because the idealist generally 
fails, and worldly suecess is always won by com- 
promise of the ideal. The man of letters whose 
ideal is so high that he will not publish any but 
his best work fails; while a hundred men, 
troubled by no such scruples, rush in with 
their slipshod English and win reputation and a 
competence. The scholar who teaches plainly 
what he knows, and is too honest “to give his 
pupils a smattering of three or four sciences and 
languages of which he has only a smattering him- 
self,” fails ; while the man of showy parts and mere 
scholastic veneer steps in and wins the prizes. 

And is it not true, dreadfully and shamefully 
trne? How many of us have succeeded in life 
mainly because we have parted with our ideals ? 

There was a time when, like Simon Peter, we 
were ready to forsake all and follow Christ. We 
cared little for money, or comfort, or social 
opinion. We only wanted to do right, to be good, 
to live nobly, to follow high thoughts, to fulfil the 
plan we had conceived of the perfect life. We 
rejoiced in our poverty, our social isolation, our 
detachment from the world; for we had a food 
the world knew not of, and our hearts were 


warmed with divine ardours, and our ears hear 
starry voices, 

It is all over now —we have gone a-fishing 
We have come to think that those days of idea). 
worship were very foolish, the mere green sick. 
ness of youth. We think pityingly of what we 
were then, but God pities us for what we are now: 
for we have gone a-fishing, have left the pursuit 
of moral excellence, the faith in Christ, the joy of 
doing God's will we once knew, and are fishing jn 
the Devil's turbid pool for such golden baubles as 
he can give us—a little luxury, a little praise of 
men, a little vain and empty pleasure. 

Idealists? No; we are that no longer. We 
have discovered that that way leads to the cross, 
and we tread it no more. The great moral move. 
ments sweep past us, and heroes and martyrs ar 
still among us, but we scarcely know it. For ys 
that divine passion for the ideal, that intoxicating 
enthusiasm, is long since over, and we are content 
to buy and sell, to get and gain, and eat and drink 
with the great multitude who know not Christ 
nor care for His words, His hopes, His sacrifice. 

Ah! believe me, the utmost tragedy of life is 
not in suffering the cross, but escaping it. To die 
upon a cross for an ideal is divine ; to forget the 
ideal and live is infamy indeed. 

This may be our sad ease, and God help us if it 
is. But you will notice that, after all, this was not 
quite the case of Peter. He went a-fishing, but 
we may be sure that the thought of Christ was 
still in his heart. After all, ideals die slowly, 
Does not heredity teach us how the grey fathers of 
the race have written themselves upon us, so that 
each one of us is but a reduplication of some other 
life or lives that breathe again through us? And 
if the dead write their records on our minds, is it 
not still truer that we, by our actions and aims, 
write daily records on ourselves that never cease 
to influence us ? 

Peter may forsake the ideal, but the ideal will 
not forsake him. The words, the deeds, the 
presence, the spiritual magnetism of Christ still 
flash and vibrate through his life in spite of 
himself. Out there, on the lonely sea that night, 
the lost ideal pursued him. The very lap of the 
waves called to mind how Jesus taught the 
people from a little boat, and His words mingled 
with the murmuring waters. The darkness and 
the rising wind recalled that strange scene when 
he had walked to Christ upon the waves ; and, 
painted on the gloom in soft still light, he yet 
seemed to see his Lord moving on the sea. That 
sense of Christ which the intimacy of long disciple- 
ship had wrought into his memory was not to be 
shaken off at will; it ran, like a subtle essence 
through all his thoughts. He was indeed forsak- 
ing the ideal, but the ideal had not yet done with 
him. 
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And as it was with Peter, so, thank God! it may 
he with us. We are not allowed to sink into 
erdidness without many a struggle with our better 
gif, Our ideal possesses us, and can only be 
How often in wakeful 
sights, in quiet hours of reverie, in some still 
moment we have known by moor or sea, has our 
ideal come back to us, and all the old high aims 
and thoughts we once knew have throbbed again 
through our softened nature ! 

“All my softened heart,” said Carlyle in one 
of the darkest hours of his life, “goes out again 


driven off by violence. 


in that old prayer, ‘Our Father, which art in 


heaven.” And what did he mean but this, that 
ever and again, amid the bitter and manifold 
negations of his manhood, the faith of his child- 
hood came back to him? Seize such hours—they 
are God’s hours, when He is very nigh to them 
that seek Him. You have gone a-fishing, but 
God has followed you upon the barren sea, and 
can meet you even there, for He is not far from 
any one ot Us. 

Take, again, a second suggestion of the scene. 
Does it not hint to us how the work of the world 
must needs go on, even while hearts sorrow and 
break, and how in that very fact of work there is 
acertain solace for our sorrow ? 


“Men must work and women must weep, 
Though the harbour-bar be moaning.” 


A man overwhelmed by a great disappointment 
may do many a worse thing than go a-fishing. It 
will at all events take him out of himself into that 
great quiet of Nature, where the petty passions of 
men are all forgotten. He will feei the freshness 
of the waters in his heart, and take long draughts 
of pure air, and see the quiet shining of the stars. 

And, above all, he will be dotxy something. 
There is no more fatal form of indulgence than 
Every hour that a man 
broods over a disappointment leaves him weaker, 
and less capable of surmounting it. It is one of 
the great mercies of life, if we did but know it, 
that for most of us work is an absolute necessity. 
We must needs bury our dead out of our sight, 
and take up our daily task again. 

The workman, whose only fortune is in his 
hands, buries his wife, his child, and with the 
ringing of the bell in the cold dawn is at bis place 
again in yard or factory; and, hard as it may seem, 
yet, after all, it is a happier lot than his who 
Wakes to empty hours, and wanders aimlessly 
through rooms peopled with pathetic memories 
and sad ghosts of the past, and has no immediate 
task to draw him out of himself. Viewed thus, 
It was a right instinct that sent Peter back to his 
lishing. It was a sign that he was recovering 
irom the shock and that a certain health of 
nature was réturning to him. 


a nourished sorrow. 


And are there none of us to whom this lesson 
applies? Do we not often meet people who think 
it is a duty to succumb to the shock of sorrow, 
and persuade themselves that to do otherwise 
would be a sacrilege upon the dead? But the 
true sacrilege is in the neglect of the living. 
The great march of life goes on, and we have no 
right to fall out of the ranks because we are 
wounded or weary. 

When a man begins to work again after such 
tragedies as Peter's, he is doing that which will 
help to restore the sanity and balance of his 
nature. Here, on the shore, talking miserably of 
all that is lost and gone, no recovery is possible ; 
out yonder, on the sea, the full pulse of life and 
hope begins to throb again. “I go a-tishing.” 
Even so. Up, up, poor mourner, sad soul, and do 
thy humble day’s work as in God’s sight, know- 
ing that, whatsoever commandment fails, this 
stands sure, “ Work while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh when thou canst not work !” 

But let us return to our first view of Peter's 
words, and we shall see how new and diviner 
elements begin now to work through the story. 

Peter goes a-fishing, and everything is favour- 
able to his task. The boat is ready, his fisher- 
friends are ready ; the night is falling, and night 
is the fisherman’s hour. He has often sailed the 
lake, and knows its tides and currents, and all the 
pathways of the water are charted in his memory. 
The warm darkness rests upon the lake, and the 
evening wind blows down from the fading hills. 
Could there be a better hour for such a task ? 

Yet nothing happens. The night wears on, and 
the dawn is on the waters ; but “that night they 
caught nothing.” The boat moves from point to 
point, from fishing-ground to fishing-ground, and 
the nets are cast and drawn by weary hands; yet 
all in vain. 

And why? Well, brietiy, because it is one thing 
tu go a-fishing, and another to catch fish. We may 
arrange our lives as we will, but if we leave God 
out of the equation we shall miserably fail. Peter 
may mean in his heart to go back now to his old 
calling, and give up the work of his apostleship ; but 
God also has a word to say on that matter. Justas 
Jacob, when he would cross the brook Jabbok in 
all the pride of his astute success, is thwarted and 
driven back by the Angel of the Ford, so now with 
Peter. The Master has told him to be a fisher of 
men, and the Master is not to be so easily put off. 
No; we do not so readily escape the pressure of 
God’s will upon us, nor escape from our apostle- 
ship; we go a-fishing, but God takes care that 
that night we catch nothing. 

And that, to me, is one of the most striking 
and comforting conclusions of life. 

There are many men who turn from the pursuit 
of high ideals as Peter did, and take up with some 
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earthly task, and they cannot imagine why it is 
they do not succeed. They have brains, they have 
skill, they have opportunity ; yet the prize per- 
petually eludes them. 

The man who should be a teacher of his fellows 

~a fisher of men—declines the task, and fishes 
for wealth instead, and does not get it. The 
man who is clearly called, if fitness be a call, 
tor some work of social, civic, or public service, 
will not obey the call, but instead gives all the 
strength of his will and brain to building up a 
business, and somehow he does not succeed. Why 
isit? It is because God takes care that such men 
shall not succeed. They may bring to the task 
knowledge and skill, as Peter did; but it will be 
all of no avail if they fish in waters that God has 
forbidden. 

The old writers used to speak of a man’s 
“providential way,” and I believe in it. Who is 
there destined for a great life who has not been 
strangely turned back from pursuits and ambi- 
tions for which he seemed exactly suited ? Who 
has not felt that there is a mysterious force in 
life which subtly assails or befriends us, defeating 
us when victory seemed secure, and helping us to 
conquer when defeat seemed certain? Who has 
not been made to understand that his life is not 
of his own ordering, and that things happen 
which could be neither foreseen nor expected ! 

And that, to the soul that trusts in God, is the 
deepest joy of life. We may err in judgment, 
and seek this or that which our foolish will de- 
sires ; but if it be not good for us God will not 
give it. We may seek to resign our appointed 
task and go a-fishing, but if that task is really 
given us of God, God will soon teach us that 
fishing is not our business. If Peter had had a 
great catch of fish that night, his whole life might 
have been different, for he might have taken it as 
a sign that fishing was his proper work in life. He 
might have readily concluded that it were wise to 
dismiss ideal programmes, and plunge back again 
into practical affairs, and become a prosperous fish 
merchant of the Tiberian lake. But that night 
he caught nothing, and so it happened that, all 
unknown to himself, the tides were drifting him 
back to the side of Jesus, and when the morning 
broke his mind was ready for that miracle which 
sealed his life, and dedicated him to apostolic 
service and martyr-glory. 

Be thankful when you catch nothing; for of a 
truth our disappointments are God’s occasions. 

So we come to the last suggestion of the story— 
an impossible task and its sequel. Tired and dis- 
appointed, the fishers draw near the shore in the 
morning light, and see a strange Figure there 
standing by a fire. The Figure at first suggests 
nothing to them ; the last thought of all is that it 


THE QUIVER. 


ean be Jesus. 


He is to them only a stranger 


perhaps a fisherman like themselves, dressed gs 
they are dressed, a watcher on the shore who 
looks with calm eyes upon the opening dawn, 
There is nothing in anything He says to enlighten 
them: He speaks in quiet tones, and they reply, 
And yet there is something in the voice that thrills 
them, a note of authority which stirs their souls 
He commands them to attempt an impossible 
task : “Cast the net on the right side of the ship, 
and ye shall find.” 

How foolish must the words have seemed to 
Peter, and how altered already is his temper that 
he should be ready to obey them. Night is the 
fisherman's hour, not the dawn. It is toward 
evening you have seen the red fisher-sails glide ont 
of harbour: with morning they return. If the 
night’s tishing has been vain, how much vainer 
to fish now, close to land, with the sun flashing 
on the water, and the lake lying stirless in the 
calm of dawn. It was an impossible task, a folly, 
a whim at which old fishermen would scoff. 

\nd yet that voice has authority. It pierces 
their hearts; and so, without a word, the tired 
men once more make the nets ready and east 
them ; and now “ they were not able to draw them 
for the multitude of fishes.” 

The what Christ com- 
mands a man to do is never impossible, because 
Christ supplements the weakness of men with 
His strength. Many. men have heard these im- 
possible commands, and* have achieved them 
by virtue of their faith. 

In our own day there is «a man who once longed 
to be a fisher of men, but conferences and com- 
mittees forbade him because the programme he 
proposed appeared impossible. So William Booth 
ceased to listen to men, and listened to Christ 
instead ; and foolish as the command seemed, 
mad and impossible as it appeared, he cast the 
net in the unlikeliest of waters, and the myriads 
of the Salvation Army are its results. 

And if the Church, that so rarely dares an 
erratic thing, would but attempt the impossible, 
how vast a multitude of converts might she not 
gather in! For the Christ is with us still, and 
He speaks with authority and not as the scribes. 
No man, no church, will err that obeys that voice; 
no one will succeed who disobeys it. 

In a word, faith is what we want ; faith that 
Christ is truly alive and with us for evermore, 
that His promises cannot fail, that His Kingdom 
cannot pass away; faith, that shall give us 90 
clear and urgent a vision of Him that we shall 
find all the seductions of the world vain and 
empty, and shall know that our one blessedness 
is to know and follow Him, and our one ite 
mediable disaster to forget Him and forsake Him. 


lesson is an old one: 
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BY C. E. C. 


CHAPTER L 
THE TALE THE LETTERS TOLD. 


APTAIN FORTES- 
CUE was sitting 
in an empty Ofti- 
cers’ Quarter at 
Fort Tigné, in 
the small island 
of Malta, on the 
Mediterranean 
Sea. 

There was an 
air of desolation 
about the room 
which began in 
the dismantled 
barrack-bed and 

culminated in the piles of torn paper flung into 

the empty grate. 

Half an hour earlier, two other men had been 
sitting with him, but they had departed, and left 
him alone to his tragic task. For the dead man 
whose effects they had been examining all that 
long hot August afternoon had been in Fortes- 
cue’s company-—one of his greatest friends. 

A heap of letters and bills lay before him on the 
table still unread, and the man sat with his head 
on his hand, looking back over those past few 
days with a sense of desolation which is rare 





in the bustling way of the world. 

He had been fond of the fair-haired boy whose 
life had been cut short by the fatal fever of the 
Mediterranean before he had reached the age of 
five-and-twenty. 

Teddie Mesnard had been one of the best polo- 
players and cricketers in the island, and if the 
loss to his regiment was hard enough to endure 
in the sporting line, it was doubly difficult to be 
got over when the fact was taken into account 
that the boy was the brightest, merriest, most 
wnselfish member of the big “gunner” 
He had never been known to do a shady action 
or to say a word that had better have remained 
unspoken, and he was one of those rare human 
beings who may well be said to possess not a 
single enemy, and yet could never have been 
accused of being a nonentity. 

And this was the end of it all—an empty room ; 
a pile of letters, pathetic because they had been 
touched by that dead hand ; two polo ponies for 
sale; a band of crape on the “gunner” uniform 
lor the next two or three weeks! 

The wail of the “Dead March” in Saul was 
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still ringing in Fortescue’s ears, and the choking 
sobs of the little buglers in Mesnard’s company, 
who had sounded such a broken, dismal “ Last 
Post ” across his grave. 

Where was the use of it all—this life that had 
been cut short in all the promise of a noble 
manhood ? 

Why had the boy been born, if he was to die 
before the first freshness had faded from the 
uniform that he had always worn so proudly ? 

“By Jove! I am getting sentimental—this is 
really unlike me,” said Fortescue, pulling himself 
together with an effort, and dashing the tears 
from his eyes. “Poor lad! poor Teddie! it’s 
a good job that I go on leave next Friday, or 
I might be the next on the ‘roster’ for the 
hospital. Well, let me get on with this sickening 
job. It was hard luck of the Major to go and 
leave me to it, but it has got to be finished !” 

He set his teeth, and turned back to the letters 
again. 

Each one had to be read, so that it might be 
proved to contain no business matter of any 
importance. And though he barely glanced 
through them, yet the tender, loving home words, 
written by his widowed mother and the sisters 
who adored him, made him choke as he thought 
of that télegram that must have crushed the 
happiness out of the hearts of those three poor 
women with the news of Mesnard’s unexpected 
death. 

The pile was fast diminishing, when he came 
upon two letters fastened together with a piece of 
string, and dated a month back. Out of one of 
them fell a photograph and a faded flower, and 
Fortescue took up the portrait and looked at it 
with some interest. 

It represented two girls, standing together, and 
across the corner of the card was scribbled “ Nina 
and Dolores.” 

The elder of the two had the most beautiful and 
at the same time the saddest face that Fortescue 
had ever seen—with pathetic eyes that looked out 
at him with an expression of nobility that must 
have been the key to her character. 

The second girl, whose head rested against her 
shoulder, was one of those clinging, pretty little 
women, who seem to be made to live in the sun- 
light and to lean on the support of a stronger 
nature all the days of their helpless butterfly lives. 

The two faces interested Fortescue so strongly 
that he studied them for fully five minutes before 
he turned to the letter in which the photograph 
had been enclosed. 
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“4, Helmsley Road, Brixton, July 20th, 15 

“My par“inu TEepp1£,--Oh, do come back to 
me! I can't live without you any longer, and [am so 
unhappy. Dolores has got so few pupils now, and I 
know we should starve if it was not for your money, 


which came so unexpectedly. Baby is so like you, 


THE QUIVER. 


* P.s.—It seems more than two years since I saw 
Oh, Teddie, are you never going to write ty 


me ugain ? 


you. 


Fortescue laid the letter down, with horror surg. 
ing through him. 





ant 


hey F * 





**What have you done with ail those letters? 


Teddie dear, with your hair and eyes, and I wish that 
everyone might know about you andme. Dolores 
says [am impatient, but how can I[ be anything else, 
when I long for you so, and am so lonely without 
you? 

‘Tam counting the days to August now, and I 
can never know another happy;moment till I am 
with you again. 

Vou loving Wife, Nina.” 


—p. G20. 


A terrible secret in the bright-faced boy’s life 
lay open before him now. Teddie had died w- 
conscious, and through all the long hours of his 
fever had been more or less delirious, so that he 
had had no chance of confiding in any friend, 
even had he wished it ; and, if he had so success 
fully shrouded his marriage in mystery so far, it 
was improbable that death would have 
wrung the secret from him. 
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Were these two poor women at that moment 
starving for want of that allowance which Teddie 
had evidently sent to them so religiously ? 

It must have been a month ago since the young 
man could possibly have written to them, for he 
had been dead nearly a week now; and in the 
interval what might not have happened ? 

Suddenly Fortescue remembered that he was 
wing on leave in three days’ time, and could 
sift the matter for himself. It was not like him 
to take much trouble for anyone, for he was not 
fond of exerting himself unnecessarily. So far, 
he had been merely one of the “ lookers-on at life,” 
and it seemed as though a moral earthquake would 
be necessary to stir his soul to its foundations. 

But the face of one of the girls in the photo- 
graph lad attracted him in an_ extraordinary 
fashion, and he slipped both portrait and letter 
into his pocket, as he heard a footstep stumbling 
up the stairs behind him, with a quickness that 
was almost embarrassing. 

“Qh, Fortescue, you here? Not done yet?” 
said the new-comer, as he shut the door behind 
him and crossed the room. 

He was a man of about thirty, short and thick- 
set, with a face that would have been handsome 
had it not been for the coarseness of his mouth 
and chin; and he eyed the room uneasily, avoid- 
ing Fortescue’s steady glance with shifty ua- 
certainty. 

“No; I have not quite finished yet,” answered 
Fortescue calmly. 

The contrast of the two men facing each other 
was so great that they might have been taken for 
the figures in the well-known chess picture of 
the “Tempter and the Tempted;” for Captain 
Hanford looked almost diabolical in his malevo- 
lent uneasiness. 

“Tsay, Mesnard had something of mine in his 
room ; | have come to look for it. What have you 
dene with all those letters ?” he said roughly. 

“T found nothing of yours, my good fellow. 
They were all private letters belonging to poor 
Mesnard. I have torn them all up now, and, 
thank God ! 

“But he had something of mine. 


ny tusk is over.” 
[ll swear it! 
It was a photograph—of—of two women, and I 


believe there was a letier. They were some 
people that Mesnard used to know,” stanimered 
Hanford. “ Let me look and see if the things are 
here’ 


“I repeat that there is nothing here belonging 
anyone but Mesnard, and I shall certainly 
allow no one but myself to interfere with his 
belongings,’ said Fortescue sternly. 

Hanford muttered an oath under his breath, 


to 


but, seeing that the other stood firm and resolute, 
he turned, anil left the room, banging the door 
behind him 


>20 
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Fortescue waited for an instant, then turned 
and, going to the table, searched feverishly for 
the torn envelope in which the photograph had 
been contained. 

It was there, and, piecing it together, he found 
that it was addressed to— 

“Captain Edward Hanford, R.A., Fort Tigné, 
Malta.” 

So the secret was not Mesnard’s, after all. 

The dead boy was innocent of anything, save 
interest in the girls whom fate had connected 
with Edward Hanford. And what a fate for 
any woman to be his wife, with that background 
of blackguardism in his past! For no one knew 
better than Fortescue the black stories that had 
stained his life in the ten years of their acquaint- 
anceship. 

If he had intended to act guardian angel to the 
women in the photograph when he imagined that 
they were bound to Mesnard, he resolved, with a 
hundred times more fervour, that he would help 
them now that he knew that one of them was 
the property of the only man in the regiment he 
hated and despised. 

He knew that Hanford was not going on leave 
that year, as his company was moving further 
East in the early autumn. 

So that at any rate the coast would be clear for 
him to befriend the lonely women at Brixton 
without the knowledge of their tyrant. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE STRONG MAN THREATENS. 


Wuew Fortescue went on board the P. and O. on 
August 15th his determination was still as strong 
as ever to make his way speedily to Brixton and 
see for himself the owner of that beautiful face 
which had taken his fancy so keenly. 

But first he had another duty to perform, which 
was due from him to Mesnard’s mother, and the 
thought of the sad interview that lay before him 
took the first edge of delight from his pleasure at 
going on leave. 

He had half a dozen shooting visits in contem- 
plation, and Scotland and Yorkshire were at 
present filling his mind with pleasurable antici- 
pation. 

He went below after bidding his friends good- 
bye, and when he came up again the ship was 
beginning to plough her stately way out of the 
Quarantine Harbour, and a man was being hauled 
up the gangway with a couple of Gladstone- 
bags and a portmanteau. 

To Fortescue’s astonishment, it proved to be 
Hanford, and no sooner did he get on deck than 
he sat down and indulged in an outburst of 
language so forcible that if there had been any 
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doubt as to his identity it would have been solved 
at once. 

“T wouldn’t do that, my dear chap, if I were 
you,” said Fortescue quietly. “If you have to 
remain eight days on a ship, it is just as well not 
to be sent te Coventry to begin with. But how do 
you come to be going home? I had not the least 
idea that you thought of putting in for leave.” 

“Neither had I till yesterday. But the general 
let me have two months on account of urgent pri- 
vate affairs,” said the other curtly. And, shoul- 
dering his baggage, he went down to his cabin, 
and appeared no more that night. 

Fortescue was not an inquisitive man, but he 
would have given a good deal to know whether the 
“urgent private affairs” had anything to do with 
the scene in Mesnard’s room three days before. 

Captain Hanford seemed to enjoy his voyage. 
There were several pretty Australian girls on 
board, and he used to spend his evenings loung- 
ing in the shadow of the decks, enjoying himself 
after his own fashion, and flirting, till Fortescue, 
who alone knew the secret of his life, used to 
erind his teeth with disgust. 

That piteous little letter written by the woman 
who was struggling for existence in a back street 
in Brixton seemed a hideous contrast to the 
brilliantly lighted ship and the man who was the 
life and soul of every concert, game, or moonlight 
flirtation on-board. 

Hanford did his best to avoid Fortescue during 
those eight days, and the only time that the sub- 
ject of his leave was broached was one night in 
the smoking-room, when, by some chance, they 
found themselves alone together. 

“Where are you going when you leave the 
ship?” Hanford said shortly. 

“Straiglit to poor Mesnard’s mother ; and I can 
tell you that I do not relish the idea at all.” 

* Poor Mesnard! He was such a quixotie chap, 
with such an exaggerated idea of right and wrong, 
and occasionally confoundedly meddlesome.” 

“T never found him so.” 

“T did.” Hanford’s tone was unpleasantly 
sneering ; and he turned on his heel and left the 
room as if to close the conversation. 

“Confoundedly meddlesome!” Poor Mesnard 
—poor lad! full of a keen sense of honour that 
nothing had ever blunted. 

Hanford had dismissed him in a few words; 
but the Judge of the Higher Tribunal might 
term quixotism uprightness, and set him down 
a saint. 

There was the usual bustle at Tilbury, and in 
the confusion of passing his baggage Fortescue 
lost sight of his companion, and saw him no more. 
And in the sad thoughts that accompanied his 
journey North he forgot for a time the photograph 
and the doings of Edward Hanford. 





He found Mrs. Mesnard broken with grief, and 
the two girls, who were little more than children, 
eager to hear every detail of the dead boy’s last 
illness. 

And in the two days spent in the quiet littl 
house, surrounded on all sides by pictures and 
mementoes of Teddie Mesnard, life took a softer, 
nobler aspect, and he felt himself a better man. 

When he drove away the widow took both hi: 
hands in hers and smiled steadily into his face 
through her tears. 

“You are not sure of it now, Captain Fortescue, 
but you are not far from the Kingdom of Heaven: 
and I thank God that my Teddie had a good 
man for his captain.” 

A queer lump rose in Fortescue’s throat as he 
turned away, and he wondered vaguely what he 
had done to deserve her words. 3ut the next 
instant he had almost forgotten them in the 
pang of seeing his beloved gun-case labelled for 
“King’s Cross” instead of for Scotland. But, 
consoling himself with the reflection that the 
path of perfection is not reached by the way of 
personal comfort, he sought consolation in an 
excellent cigar and the latest weekly. 

It is a far cry from King’s Cross to Brixton, 
and the attempt to find Helmsley Road seemed 
almost endless. 

Miles upon miles of stuffy streets and dirty 
smoke-grimed houses, second-rate shops, and 
costers’ barrows; smoke of a dead grey, beating 
against a murky sky; a dead level of hideous 
commonplaceness, which merged into squalor as 
he came into Helmsley Road and found himself 
staring at a dirty house, with windows fast-shut- 
tered, and a slatternly woman leisurely sweeping 
the steps. 

“Two ladies live here, I think,” said Fortescue 
quietly. “ Are they at home?” 

“The ladies as was ‘ere left yesterday, sir. The 
gent as fetched ’em declared as ’ow the ‘ouse was 
too much rent, and they must go into a cheaper 
one. No, sir; I can’t say as ow I ’eard as where 
they was a-going. ’E seemed a mean sort of a 
fellow, and I’m sorry for ‘is wife.’ 

So was Fortescue, and almost as sorry for hin- 
self as he reflected on the wild-goose chase that 
had resulted from his desire to run to earth the 
beautiful face of the woman in the portrait. He 
had spent a good deal of money and lost three 
days of valuable shooting. 

Verily, so far, virtue had not been its own 
reward. 

He determined to remain two days longer in the 
neighbourhood for the sake ef the dead boy who 
had taken such an interest in the fate of the twe 
women of whom he was in search. Then, if no 
clearer light was thrown upon their disappearance, 
he would go North and begin to enjoy himself. 
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He spent his first day in a small hotel not far 
from the Embankment, making as many inquiries 
as he could from the shopkeepers who lived in the 
neighbourhood. 

They were ready enough to talk about “ Mrs. 
Smith” and Miss Haynes, but as they could 
propos nothing which seemed to promise much 
in the way of discevering their hiding-place, he 
returned to his hotel at night much dispirited. 

He passed the gates of the underground station 
on his way back, and stood aside to let the out- 
cying stream have its way. 

The surging mass of humanity seemed to 
suggest a day in the country; and the white- 
faed women, with their smart hats shifted to 
one side, dragging their tired babies and shout- 
ing to their half-drunken menkind, were not 
attractive. 

He shrank back against the wall in the shadow, 
and as he did so a couple ot people pushed past 


him, and stood for a moment at the barrier face 
to fac 
He choked back an exclamation of astonishment 
s his eyes fell on Hanford’s well-known features. 
He was scowling with deadly earnestness, and, 
in spite of himself, Fortescue could not help 


hearing the words that he was deliberately 
flinging at the woman by his side. 

‘You Il never see me again—after the way 
you've treated me this time! Thank your stars, 
Dolores, that you are not my wife. You and 
your cursed proud face should be humbled, if 
you were. 

“Edward Hanford,” said the girl, unconsciously 
turning into the track of gaslight, so that Fortescue 
saw her face distinctly, “I thank God that I am 
not your wife every day of my life. But that is 
a matter so immaterial that it may be dismissed 
\re you going to leave me any money 
to provide your dying wife with the necessaries of 


+ 


ut once, 


“No!” said Hanford deliberately ; “not one 
penny. You chose to quarrel with me last night, 
ud you shall see that you have quarrelled with 
your bread and butter! You may live as you 
have lived for the past two years. I neither 
know nor care how, so long as you never trouble 
me. Good by 

He turned sharply on his heel, and ran down 
the gloomy steps into the station. 


The girl at the barrier laid one trembling hand 
s if to support herself, and put the 
other to her heart. 

“Oh, | am very miserable! What can I do 
iow!” she said hoarsely. 


on the wicket, a 


The flare ot yellow gaslight was falling on her 
dark hair and on her beautiful piteous face. 
lt was the woman in the photograph whose 


eyes had appealed to Fortescue in the room at 
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Tigné three weeks ago, only they were desperat: 
now in their pain and misery. She was dressed 
in a shabby grey gown, and wore a sailor-hat and 
a veil that was pushed up, leaving her tortured, 
quivering face free for all the world to see. 

Fortescue did not allow himself a moment for 
thought, but went up to her with bis hat in his 
hand. 

“T was a friend of Teddie Mesnard’s,” he said ; 
“and I have come from Malta to help you and 
your sister. Forgive me for speaking to you, and 
allow me to drive you home.” 

He placed her hand reverently in his arm, and, 
hailing a passing hausom, helped her into it and 
drove away, almost before she had realised, in her 
bewildered state of mind, his identity. 

“You are a friend of Teddie Mesnard’s? Oh, 
God forgive me for the wicked thoughts I have 
had in my mind this night! I ought to have 
known that God cannot forget.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and broke 
down into wild sobbing. 

Fortescue did not attempt to comfort her, but 
sat awkwardly silent, until she checked herself 
with an effort and flung back her head. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘“ Now I want to hear 
everything.” 

“When Teddie Mesnard died,” said Fortescue, 
staring out of the half-closed panes of the hansom, 
and wondering vaguely why the lights of London 
were one vast blur of dimness, “it fell to my lot 
to look over his possessions, and to burn such 
letters as were of no business value. [ came 
upon one from your sister, which I put into my 
pocket, thinking that she must be poor Mesnard’s 
wife. When I found that she had married 
Hanford, I felt that she needed help more than 
ever, and J determined to come and find her. 
There are sudden stopping-places in life, and 
your photographed face was one of them—for me.” 

“Teddie Mesnard was our first cousin,” said the 
girl, with a faint smile, turning her tear-laden 
eyes towards him. “He was such a dear boy, 
and now that he is dead—we seem to be very 
lonely. His mother quarrelled with us because 
she thought that he was in love with Nina; and 
that man forbade us to tell the truth to anyone, 
and Nina was so infatuated as to obey him. 
We are very poor—we often should not have had 
enough to eat, if it had not been for Teddie. 
He knew at last about Captain Hanford, for I 
wrote to tell him, in desperation. And then—and 
then—that man came home—and Nina is dying.” 

The hansom drew up with a jerk in a narrow 
street, and Fortescue helped his companion out, 
and followed her up the steep, narrow stairs into 
the room under the roof, which was one of the 
two that Hanford had made over to his wife for 
her future home. 
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It was wretchedly furnished, and the piteous 
attempts at decoration here and there made the 
contents of the room more squalid. 

In a chair, asleep, lay a child of about three 
years old, with a crown of golden hair and a 
flushed, flowerlike face. 

“This is his son,” said Dolores, lifting the boy 
in her arms, and turning towards Fortescue. 
“ How could he leave him, even if he loved Nina 
no longer ?” 

Fortescue touched the small cheek with one 
finger. 

“Ts dat naughty, bad man? Auntie Dolly, 
take dat man away.” 

“No, Teddie sweetheart, this is a good man,” 
said Dolores, burying her face in his curls. 

And Teddie was gracious enough to seat him- 
self on Fortescue’s knee, and to make himself 
happy listening to the tick of his hunting-watch, 
while Dolores busied herself about the room. 

“May I see Mrs. Hanford ?” he said at last ; “for 
I have something to propose to you which will 
need her approval.’ 

“You may see her, but—oh, do not say anything 
to excite her! She is scarcely in her right mind, 
I fear,” said Dolores. “ In leaving her, that brute 
has broken her heart—though it hurts my pride to 
have to say so.” 

She went into the inner room, and after a few 
moments appeared again and beckoned him to 
follow her. 

It was even more poorly furnished than the 
sitting-room, with its two narrow beds, and 
Teddie’s cot between, and the flare of the little 
oil lamp showed it up in all its destitution. 

There, in a broken chair, propped with pillows, 
the other girl of the photograph was sitting, 
wrapped in a shawl; and even Fortescue’s un- 
practised eye recognised that she had but very 
little longer to live. 

Her cheeks were brilliant with fever, and as he 
took her thin, worn hand, and listened to her 
panting breath, it needed not the tears in her 
sister's eyes to tell him that she was in a galloping 
consumption—past hope and past cure. 

“ How good of you to come ! You were Teddie 
Mesnard’s friend. I knew that God would raise up 
someone in our trouble; it does one good to know 
that everyone is not bad. There is one name I 
must not mention to you, but [ think he will be 
sorry some day.” 

Fortescue drove back the furious words on his 
lips. He was helpless in the presence of death, 
and the resignation of this tender little woman was 
almost more than he could endure. 

“And you are quite alone in the world, you and 
the child, and Dolores?” he said, not realising till 
afterwards that he had called her by her Christian 
name. 


“We have no one now—no one but you—who 
cares whether we live or die.” 

“T will tell you what I am going to do,” said 
Fortescue brightly.“ To-morrow, you and Teddie 
and your sister are coming with me to the place [ 
call my home. I have an old aunt who lives in 
the wilds of Northumberland. She has got lots 
of money, and she is very fond of me, and very 
lonely. I am going to telegraph to her to-night 
to tell her that we are all coming. She has often 
told me that she is very dull in her big house all 
alone. We have no relations, and she is the dear. 
est old lady in the world. “I won't leave you 
a ‘yea’ or ‘nay’ in the matter, but you must be 
ready at ten oclock, and I will fetch you in an 
invalid carriage.” 

He shook hands hastily, and fled from the room; 
but Dolores caught him by the sleeve. 

“Tell me—why are you doing this?” she said 
wildly. “We cannot refuse, or else we should 
starve ; but why are you doing this?” 

He put her hand reverently to his lips. 

“Perhaps you will not believe it,” he said 
brokenly, * but I fell in love with your photograph. 
No, don’t speak ; I know it is all impossible, and I 
never hoped for anything more—only to see you 
look happy.” 

“T loved Teddie Mesnard,” said the girl, sobbing. 

And without another word he left her. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

THE STRONG MAN STRIKES. 
“THERE is something about that blessed child, 
Jack, that reminds me so forcibly of you at the 
same age,” said Miss Susan Fortescue, beaming 
over her spectacles at little Teddie Hanford, who 
was making a haystack out of all the salt-cellars 
and pepper-pots on the table, eked out with the 
butter-dish. 

“Then all I can say is, that I must have been a 
inost unpleasant little demon, my dear aunt. Did 
[ really increase the washing-bills to such an extent 
as Teddie? And had no one any control over me 
excepting my’ infatuated aunt?” said Fortescue 
helplessly, as he surveyed the little pool of 
mustard that was now stealing down the damask 
towards him. 

“Oh, my dear, it is so healthy ; you ought to be 
delighted to see him able to play with anything— 
when his poor mother died like that,” said Miss 
Fortescue apologetically. “I am so sorry you 
object to the mess.” 

“Tt is rather I who ought to apologise for 
inflicting him upon you, only somehow you look 
happier than usual,” said Fortescue laughing. 

Miss Fortescue was one of the plainest of 
elderly ladies who ever owned a big estate and a 
bigger heart. 
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** There is one name I must not mention to you.’”—p 628, 


nd and fat, and short, with a nose 
t would have ruined any face ; and if 
had not been that she possessed one of the most 
in the world, full of Lonhkomie and 
tion for the whole world, she might have been 
termed repulsively ugly. 

“My dear Jack ! when T already adore Dolores, 


and when you know I regard it as a great privilege 
to be allowed to look after her and the child. My 
only grief at present is that you are going back to 
Malta next w ; 

The di om of Silverdene Castle was one 
of the most beautiful rooms that the imagination 
oi man could have designed. 


It was very lofty, with a vaulted roof painted in 


blue and gold, which relieved the black oak of its 
panellingand floor. The deep bay-windows opened 
outwards, with lozenge-shaped panes of glass, 
stained crimson and brown. And the pictures. of 
old Fortescues that hung on the walls were all of 
them from the brushes of Lely and Vandyke. 
Their good looks had not descended in any great 
abundance to the two Fortescues of the present 
generation. For although the man had a pleasant, 
resolute face, and good features, he cou!d not be 
called strictly handsome. And Sir Rupert Fortes- 
cue, the founder of the family, might have wept 
tears of chagrin could he have foreseen that 
anyone so hard-featured as Miss Susan would 
ever have borne his name. 
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[ am very sorry to leave Silverdene,” said 
Fortescue quietly ; “ but perhaps it is better, for 
many things, that I should go.” 

“You are a couple of fools—like the ordinary 
run of young people ; and Iam bound to say that 
[ cannot understand either of you.” 

“There is very little to understand. She was 
in love with young Mesnard ; she told meso. Hi! 
Teddie, I do draw the line at the game-pie being 
pressed into the service.—Miss Haynes, never was 
there any sight more welcome to anyone than you 
we to me at this moment! Teddie is developing 
capabilities of architecture which would be sur- 
prising were they not so exceedingly messy.” 

*Teddie!” said Delores severely. But Teddie 
had flown through~ the open window, and was 
executing a pas seul on the lawn in front of his 
sleeping friend, the big retriever. 

Dolores had altered in the past twelve weeks. 

Her sister’s death, which had taken place a very 
few days after their removal to Silverdene, had 
been a great shock ; and though she could not 
grieve for her merciful release from all her troubles, 
yet she, who had never been parted from Nina in 
her life, felt the separation a.very bitter one. 

She was very pale, that morning, and.there was 
a look in her face whith reminded: Fortescue of 
the despair he had read in her eyes when they met 
for the first time. 

She held an open letter out towards him. 

“What am I to do?” she said. “He has 
found us out—how can Teddie and I escape from 
Captain Hanford? He may be here any time 
now. I think the sight of him would drive me 
mad.” 

In silent amazement Fortescue took the letter 
from her. It carried no date and no address, but 
the postinark was Newcastle. 


“So you have fallen on your feet, Teddie and 
you? T thought I had fallen on my feet when I 
saw that Nina was dead, but I was mistaken. I 
have been unlucky in bad speculations, and am 
reduced to such a state of penury that I cannot 
even find the wherewithal to pay my return fare 
to Malta. 

“So as, on inquiry, I find that the old woman 
who has taken you in is a wealthy old cuss, | 
shall call at Silverdene Castle in a day or two, and 
expect to find a supply of the ‘ready,’ or I shall 
take Teddie away, and send him to some friends 
of mine to bring up. Just as you like, you know ; 
but I rather faney you are fond of the brat. 

“Au revoir, my fair sister-in-law.—E. H.” 


“You need not be frightened,” said Fortescue, 
as he tore the letter into small fragments and 
threw them into the fire. “I shall not leave Silver- 
dene until I am convinced that you and the child 
are safe. Hanford shall have his passage-money 
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to Malta, or rather his ticket, for I would not 
trust him with a sum of money, however small: 
and I think when he goes out with his company 
to Singapore you need be under no apprehension 
that you will ever see him again.” 

Dolores was trembling violently, and whey 
Miss Fortescue had gathered the rights of the 
whole story, she rose in wrath. 

“Tf I was not a woman—and a Christian—] 
would use language that would make my ancestors 
turn in their graves. Pray, does that vood-for 
nothing blackguard think he ean come gallivant. 
ing round here, seizing other people’s belongings? 
I'll let him know who I am, if he sets his ugly 
face inside this door. Dolores, my poor 
child: Jack will interview the brute when he 
comes. You come up to my boudoir with me, 
and [ will bathe your poor aching head.” 

She swept Dolores out with her ; and when the 
girl felt Teddie’s warm arms round her and his soft 
lips set on her cheek, her unnatural calm broke 
down, and she cried till she could ery no more. 

“My sweetheart—my little treasure! no one 
shall ever part us. God forgive him for being 
your father !” 

“Auntie Dolly! Auntie Dolly! let 
Vie is waiting for me—and [ don’t like 
They is so wet, and my collar is crumpling ! 

And Teddie departed, indignant that a man of 
should have fallen so 


Come, 


me go! 


tears. 


his age—newly breeched 
low as to be wept over by a woman. 

The day passed heavily away. 

Fortescue kept indoors, for he felt convinced 
that Hanford must arrive and he 
wished to preserve Dolores from the pain of having 
to meet him. 

He feared nothing from the interview with the 
man, for he knew too much of his discreditable 
past not to be convinced that he would have 
little to say, in spite of his bluster. He had no 
reputation for courage in the regiment, and, like 
every other bully, was a craven at heart. 

It seemed to Fortescue, as he surveyed the 
weeks of his leave rather ruefully, that he had 
gone through a great deal of mental worry with 
but very little satisfaction to himself. 

Miss Fortescue had begged him to leave the 
service and to settle down at Silverdene. 


before long, 


She was growing old, she said, and some day 
everything would belong to him. Why should he 
not be master while she was still alive ? 

But he had resisted the temptation, knowing 
full well that he could not endure to be so near 
Dolores and to be convinced every day that she 
cared nothing for him. 

In time she would marry someone worthy of 
her; and he felt that he had better be abroad 
at such a time, out of sight and touch of her whom 
he loved better than himself. 
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Evening set in with a Scottish mist that hung 
over the park like an impenetrable grey veil. 

The last train from Newcastle had passed the 

long ago, and Dolores felt that for that 
it so about six o'clock 
che slipped on her hat and cloak and ran out into 
the park for a breath of fresh air. 
d sharply to the right when she had 
eft the gardens behind her, and came out upon 
a fringe of elm-trees hid the pre- 
ind the trickle of water below. 


the place well, for on warm days she 


ttle station 


day at least she was safe; 


She turn 


the road where 
ipitous fall 
She knew 
ften brought her work here and sat looking at the 
rey towers of the Castle and thinking her own 
houghts, whi 
She had re 
ing to the 
dream that had 


h were not always satisfactory ones. 
ognised leng ago her folly in cling 
shadow of a 
never 
na reality 
But if the resolute per- 
mality of Jack Fortes- 
le was bec 
» her than shiv 
he never allowed herself 
to dwell on thoughts that 
were beyond her reach. 
He had never let her 
see, since that night, that 
he had ever thought more 
of her than he would of 


ming more 


desired, 


ny ordinary visitor at 
the Castle 
not a woman to fling her 

f at the head of any 


man without encourage- 


ind she was 


ment from him 
The shadows of the 
es cast a grey shade 
the grass that pre 
ented her from seeing 
more than a yard in front 
And she leaned 
the trunk 
revel- 


of her 
vacK against 
of a huge oak-tree, 
ling in the sense of lone- 
liness and freedom after 
the long hours of unrest. 
Suddenly she felt her 
rm caught in a cruel 
p that wrenched a 
eam of terror from her 
smothered, before she 
Hal time to utter an- 
they one, by a 
hand across her mouth. 
‘Hold = your 


row!” said the 


strong 


idiotic 


voice of 


Captain Hanford in her 
eal 
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‘Let go my arm, Captain Hanford!’ 
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And, looking up, she saw him distinctly in the 
fading light, his coarse face bloated and reddened 
by hard drinking, his voice thick and husky, 
looking at her with the malevolent expression of 
a man who has his enemy in his power at last. 

“Let go my arm, Captain Hanford!” she 
panted. “What right have you to hold me like 
this ?” 

“The right of the strong over the weak. Did 
you get my letter?” he said, pulling her further 
from the path and more into the shadow of the 
trees. 

“Yes; L got your letter. Why did you not 
come to the house, like a man, instead of a coward 
in the dark 

“You always did crow like a young cockerel, 


to war on a woman ?’ 
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my lady. I have been watching for you all the 
afternoon. I rather thought I should get more 
out of you than out of that screw, Fortescue.” 

“How much do you want ?” said the girl des- 
perately. 

“A hundred pounds would take me out of 
reach of my difficulties. Better say a hundred 
and fifty.” 

“T have not a hundred and fifty pence ! 
might just as well ask me for my life.” 

“T made up my mind long ago to two things,” 
said Hanford slowly: “that 1 would have the 
money, or I would take the child away and have 
him brought up by my own friends, or—-I would 
kill you!” 

He spoke the last words with a rapid flash 
of hate that revealed the outcome of 
pent-up feeling. 

With a supreme effort Dolores released herself 
from his arm and stood facing him proudly. 

“The child you shall not have. His present 
friends are too wise to allow you to have access to 
him; and where a drunken, disreputable father 
is concerned the law is on our side.” 

Her cutting disdain lashed him into fury. 

“T have always hated you, Dolores Haynes. 
You set my wife against me by poking ideas into 
her head which should never have been there, and 
I hate your good looks. A woman should be gentle 
and yielding ; if not, she must be broken, broken 

do you hear, Dolores !—like a reed!” 

He was evidently mad from days of hard 
drinking, and the girl cast all her soul into one 
mighty prayer for help as he lurched up against 
her and pointed to the moat below them with 
one shaking hand. 

“T don’t know whether it will kill you, or 
whether it will only maim you for life, but I am 
going to——Teddie—Teddie Mesnard! Keep 
him off, Dolores; he used to be fond of you. 
No! no—no !” 

The wretched man staggered back as if from a 
blow, and, still screaming and beating the air with 
impotent hands, stepped backwards as_ though 
impelled by some invisible force, till, with a 
sickening crash, he disappeared over the precipice 
into the moat below. 

As he fell, Jack Fortescue plunged through the 
bushes into sight, and caught Dolores, fainting, in 
his arms. 

To lay her tenderly down on the grass was the 
work of an instant, and then, seeing her struggling 
back to consciousness, he turned round and made 
his way down the jagged side of the moat, where 
the traces of that hideous fall still remained in 
the tora grass and battered branches that Hanford 
had crushed by his weight. 

Under the wall lay the prostrate figure of 


You 


years of 
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Captain Hanford, beaten and battered ont of 
recognition by that drop of nigh fifty feet. Hi 
bleeding face, turned up to the dull sky, showed 
no sign of consciousness, and his limp ficnre 
stretched upon the sharp stone bed of the dry 
moat was not the form of a living man, 

One of the Castle gardeners, who had witnessed 
the fall, had into the moat before 
lortescue, and was Jeaning over Hanford with 
one hand upon his heart. 

“Well, Smith?” said Fortescue breath'essly, 
“T hope the man is not dead; he was not fit 
to die in such awful suddenness.” 


descended 


Smith turned a clay-white face up to ‘sis master, 
and flung one hand up to the leaden sry. 

“There ’s no life in him, sir. I’m thinking, was 
there time to make his peace with his Maker 
betwixt the top of the wall and the bottom?” 

* x: . * * 

When Fortescue reached Dolores once again, 
she had struggled to her feet, and was standing, 
leaning against the trunk of one of the trees over- 
hanging the moat, peering down into the depth 
below with a scared face. 

She turned as she heard his step upon the grass 
behind her, and threw out her arms towards him 
with a sudden light upon her face. 

“Jack! oh, Jack!” she cried, and there was 
something in the agony of relief in her voice as 
she breathed his name that told Fortescue that 
What he had been waiting and hoping for against 
hope had come to pass, and that in very truth 
his love had come to him. 

* # * * * 

It was a strange influence that Mesnard had 
exerted over his friends’ lives. 

He had brought them together by his death, 
and it was his memory that had wrung the con- 
fession of her love from Dolores that night. So it 
was only natural that when Fortescue’s application 
for a fortnight’s more leave had been granted, 
pending the sending-in of his papers, there was 
a quiet little wedding in Silverdene Church the 
day before Dolores and her husband sailed for 
Malta to visit the dead boy’s grave. 

The body of Hanford was buried in the chureh- 
yard, with no stone to mark his resting-place. 

And in years to come little Teddie will never 
know that his father was other than the man 
whose heir he has become. 

Kor the only cross in the lives of Dolores and 
Jack Fortescue is that there are no litti2 footsteps 
to patter down the long corridors of Silverdene 
Castle. 

But then, as Mrs. Jack Fortescue says, with Ler 
lovely smile— 

“What does that matter when one has the 
sweetest little nephew in the world ?” 
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SCRIPTURE 


THE Risen LoRp. 


Golde vt T rt 


JUNE 2isr. 


read—St. Luke rr. 36 53. 
Verse 34. 


a NTRODUCTION. 
The story of to 
day’s lesson hap- 
pened on the 
evening of Easter 
Day — the joyful 
day of the Resur 

Christ 

early 


rection. 
had risen 
in the morning, 
and appeared to 
Mary Magdalene 
John xx. 16) and to Simon Peter (1 Cor. xv. 5). 
Later in the day He appeared to two disciples 
as they walked home from Jerusalem to Emmaus, 
a village about seven miles distant. He became 
known to them in “the breaking of bread.” (Vers. 
30, 31.) ‘They at once returned to Jerusalem, and 
found the Apostles gathered in the upper room, 
rejoicing in the glad news that the Lord was risen 
indeed. They told their story, and soon Jesus 
Himself joined them. 
I. THe PRESENCE oF CHRIST. (36—45.) 
Apostles, disciples, friends, gathered together. 
The same place where Last Supper had been held. 
Jesus appears through closed doors. (John xx. 
19.) 
All much alarmed—thought they saw a ghost. 
But what did the presence of Christ bring them? 
Faith. They could not disbelieve any longer. 
What proofs did He give of His Resurrection ? 
He talked to them ; ate and drank with them. 
He showed them His wounded hands and side. 
They saw and heard, and at last fully believed. 
Peace. This was His first message to them. 
They troubled, thinking He was lost to them. 
But faith always followed by peace. (Rom. v. 1.) 
Soul at rest has no more doubts or fears. 
Joy. This is another fruit of faith. (Gal. v. 22.) 
But there was much work before the Apostles. 
They were to be messengers of Christ. 
Therefore must be well versed in the Scriptures. 
So He gave them one more precious gift 
Understanding. He made all clear which had 
heen dark. Showed how types and prophecies 
told of His death and resurrection. 
Daily sacrifices told of atonement for sin. 
Isaac restored after three days. 
Isaiah ioretold (ch. liii.) a suffering Saviour. 
Thus Christ’s presence was blessed to them all. 
Faith, peace, joy, understanding in their hearts 


LESSONS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SERIES. 

Lesson. Happy is the man that findeth know. 

ledge and the man that getteth understanding, 
Il. THe Work For Curist. (47—53.) What! 
Preaching. His death for man to be told to all, 
The Gospel of salvation carried to all nations, 
Men must be brought tirst to repent of sin. 
Then to believe on Christ for remission of sins, 
But the Jews must first be taught the truth. 
They who crucified must be shown their sin, 
Then all the world be told. (Mark xvi. 16.) 
Witnessing. By words—as St. Peter on Day of 

Pentecost. (Acts ii. 38.) 
By lives—as St. Paul, missionary to Gentiles, 
By deaths—as St. Stephen, the first martyr. 
What help did Christ give them for this work? 
The Holy Spirit—as promised. (John xvi. 13.) 
His blessing, though absent, on their work. 
So He left them—joyful, praising, worshipping. 
Lesson. The joy of the Lord is a strong tower, 


REVIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS, 
Golden Text. St. Luke xxiv. 47. 
Intropuction. Have had twelve lessons on the 
life and teaching of Christ as told in the last half 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. The Golden Text for this 
lesson sums up the teaching of them all. Christ's 
mission to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins to all who believe on Him—to the Jews first 
How have the lessons 


JUNE 28TH. 


and also to the Gentiles. 
for the quarter shown this ? 
[. PARABLE OF THE GREAT 
15—24.) 
Jews first called, but refused and rejected Christ. 
Gentiles accepted, believed, and were saved. 
Lesson. The last shall be first, and first last. 
Il. THe Lost Founp. (xv. 11—24.) 
Son, despising home blessings, went far astray. 
Sin brought misery and ruin to body and soul. 
Repentance and confession brought pardon. 
Lesson. Blessed is he whose iniquity is for- 
given, and whose sin is covered. 
III. Rico Man anp Lazarus. (xvi. 19—31.) 
Negative holiness as bad as positive sin. 
Neglect of God punished with misery hereafter. 
Poor in goods, rich in faith, heir of glory. 
Lesson. Now is the day of salvation. 
IV. Farrn. (xvii. 5—19.) (Ten lepers.) 
Faith and prayer can overcome all difficulties. 


SupPPER. (xiv. 


Gratitude for blessings receives double reward. 
According to your faith be it unto you. 


LESSON. 
V. PRAYER. 
Pharisee.) 
Prayer with no confession of sin worthless. 
God resisteth the proud, giveth grace to humble. 


(xviii. 9—17.) (Publican and 
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SCRIPTURE 


Lesson. The poor man cried, the Lord heard. 
VI. PARABLE O} POUNDs. (xix. 1] 27.) 
God's gilt to be used to profit 
\]l must appear before Christ’s judgment-seat. 
Lesson. He rewardeth every man according to 


—not neglected. 


his work 
VIL TEACHING INTHE TEMPLE. (xx. 9—-19.) 
The folly 
He will put all enemies under His feet. 
LESSON Not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
VIL Destruction or JERUSALEM FORETOLD. 


of rejecting Christ as Saviour. 


fxxi, 20—36.) 
The city which rejected Christ shall be destroved. 
Christ’s coming brings fear to foes, joy to friends. 
Be ye also ready ; watch and pray. 
[X. WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES. (xx1i. 24—37.) 
In Christ's Kingdom greatest are they who serve. 
He gave His life a ransom for many. 
Bravest talkers sometimes weakest workers. 
Lesson. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 
X. Jesus CRUCIFIED. (xxiii. 33—46.) 
Innocent Saviour between two malefactors. 


LESSON 


Asks pardon for murderers—forgives penitent. 
Is savour of life to one thief—of death to other. 
Lesson. What think ye of Christ ? 

XI. Jesus Risen. (xxiv. 36—53.) Why ? 

To finish man’s salvation—to open heaven. 

To give ransom from death—hope of im- 
mortality. 


Lesson. Christ in me, the hope of glory. 


JuLy 5TH. Davip, KING or JUDAH. 
lo vead—2 Sam. vi. 1-11. Golden Teat— 
Ps. vevii. 1. 
IntropucTion. New quarter with new subjects 
for lessons from the Old Testament. Shall read of 
David's reign, first over the people of Judah, and 
then over all Israel. Shall hear of his victories 
nd defeats—his goodness and his sins—his joys 
He had in Saul’s lifetime been 
noted by Samuel as his successor—now Saul is 


nd his sorrow 


dea’, and David’s time to reign has come. 
I. Davip ANOINTED. (1—4.) Notice: 

He was not in a hurry to be made king. He 
had mourned much for Saul’s departure from God, 
md his and Jonathan's untimely end in battle 
ith the Philistines. He had also composed a 
iutiful funeral ode for Saul and Jonathan. But 
v the time had come for action. 


2. He ing ! of the Lord what he was to do. 
How did he do so? Probably through the high- 
priest by means of the Urim and Thummim— 
bright stones on the breastplate showing God’s 
wil. Just as the Israelites had asked God’s 
guidance Joshna’s death. What was the 
uswer? David was to go up to Hebron. But 


why thers 


+ 


rather than to any other city? Because 
t was closely connected with the history of the 





LESSONS FOR SCHOO! 
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nation. It was Abraham’s first possession in the 
land. (Gen. xxiii. 19.) There Isaac died (Gen. 
xxxv. 27), and he and Jacob were buried. Caleb, 
one of the two faithful spies, obtained it as his 
inheritance. (Josh. xv. 13.) 

3. LHe obeyed God's voice. David with his family 

-his followers with their families—settled in the 
fertile plain of Hebron, and occupied the various 
towns. 

Then he waited—but not for long. <A bright 
day came. The chief men of his own tribe of 
Judah assembled, and he was anointed king. 

Lessons. 1. 7'o ask counsel of God in all things 
great or small. Not hastily to take our own way 
They that wait on the Lord renew their strength. 

2. To obey God's voice. As the Apostles did 
who followed Christ (Matt. iv. 20); as Christ did, 
who came not to do His own will. 

Il. Davip REcOMPENSING KINDNEss. (5—7.) 

What had the men of Jabesh done? Buried 
Saul and Jonathan. They had been defeated in 
battle, their army dispersed, but these men held 
them in honour, and clung to them when all for- 
sook them, giving them honourable burial. David 
thought most highly of this. Praised their con- 
duct—thanked them most warmly—promised to 
reward them when it was in his power—com- 
mended them to God. 

LESSONS. 1. Projn r care of the dead. Remind 
of Mary blessed by Christ for the ointment. for 
His burial. (John xii. 7.) Also of St. Stephen's 
friends carrying him to the grave. (Acts vill. 2.) 

2. Remember benefits. These men had done 
what they could. Their good work was remem- 
bered. No work done for others can perish. God 
sees, notices, commends, rewards. (Matt. xxv. 40.) 

Li. Davip Opposep. (8—11.) How? 

Saul’s cause not altogether lost. Had one son 
(Ishbosheth) left, and one faithful general—Abner. 
He determined to make an effort for Saul’s party. 
For seven years civil war in the land. Only 
Judah acknowledged David as king. The other 
eleven tribes followed Ishbosheth. What were the 
two sides doing all these years? Each trying to 
strengthen their own party. Each trying to 
conquer the other. To David would be time of 
waiting, watching, hoping, praying; but he knew 
God was on his side. Therefore was not afraid. 
(Ps. xxvii. 3.) 

Lesson. We too have enemies—world, flesh, 
and devil. Shall not overcome them all at once. 
Must watch, pray, and fight against them ; but if 
God be for us, need fear nothing. (Ps. xxiii. 4.) 


~A 


JULY 121TH. Davip, KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 
To read—2 Sam. v. 1—12. Golden Text— Verse 10. 
IntropuctTion. The seven years’ war between 
the house of David and the house of Saul still 


going on. But David’s party grows stronger and 
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Saul’s weaker. Abner, Sanl’s general, an ambitious 
man, aspired to be king, but afterwards, having 
quarrelled with Ishbosheth, determined to join 
David. Accordingly he offered homage to him at 
Hebron, but soon after was slain by Joab. Sub- 
sequently Ishbosheth also, the reigning king of the 
tribes of Israel, was murdered; and the tribes, tired 
of civil war, determined to make David king over 
them all. So the war ended. 

[. Davip ANOINTED. (1—5.) 

Unanimous VC quest. So far David only king 
over one tribe, that of Judah--the royal tribe—as 
foretold by Jacob when dying. (Gen. xlix. 10) 
Now all the other eleven tribes come and make 
submission to him. He had bided his time. 
Waited till right moment. Now was prepared to 
take the rule over the whole people. 

2. The anointing. This the third 
Fifteen years before, when a shepherd-boy of fifteen, 
anointed by Samuel at Bethlehem. Eight years 
after that, when a tried warrior, anointed— probably 
by high-priest—at Hebron king over Judah. Now 
But how different the ocea 
sion! Whole nation claims him as king. Patience 
has had its perfect work. (James i. 4) God’s 
will is done. He is His chosen leader and eap- 
tain. He is to rule His chosen people. He did 
so for forty years in all. 

For fuller account of the 
1 Chron. xii. 38—40. Great joy in all Israel. 

Three days’ rejoicing and feasting. 

3. The covenant. It was acrisis in the history 
of the nation. Had been divisions, quarrellings, 
Saul also had forsaken God. Religion 
What would this 


occasion, 


same scene enacted. 


proceedings, 


civil war. 
generally was at a low ebb. 
vovenant include ? 

(a) Justice. King vows to rule according to law. 

People to obey the rulers set over them. 

(L) Religion. Both king and people promise to 
fear God and keep His commandments. 


“LIVING 


—_oe- 


ce. 


\ 


2 ORD, when I wander ina stately shrine, 
; All things seem fair, for all I see are Thine ; 
G> Yet each in purpose varied, as in place, 
This being for strength ordained, and that for grace : 


e 


This courts each wayfarer’s admiring eye, 
That, all unseen, for evermore must lic. 


And yet, the Temple would be incomplete, 

If but one stone were lacking to our feet ; 
The lowlier members have a use, and share 

A Temple-sanctity with things more fair ; 
The decorated shaft, the windows gay, 

The fretted roof, are not more blest than they. 


THE QUIVER. 


(c) Leace. The whoie nation to live as brethren, 
Probably covenant signed and sealed, as in time 
of Joshua. (Josh. xxiv. 26.) 
Lessons. 1. 
brings confusion. 


Discord 
So in families, schools, homes, 
contentment. 


The blessings of peace. 


Union brings love, happiness, 
‘Live peaceably with all men.” 

2 Patient waiting. Fifteen 
David's first third anointing. 


keeps His servants waiting. 


between 
God often 
Abraham a hundred 
years old before [saae’s birth. “ Wait on the Lord, 
and He shall bring it to pass.” . 
Promises 


years 


and 


er vice. and vows 


Need help of 
sufficient for 


3. Covenanted 
often made, not so often kept. 
God’s Holy Spirit. “My 
thee.” 

Il. Davip TAKES JERUSALEM. (6—-12.) 

1. Jerusalem—old city—first heard of when 
Me!chizedek was king and priest (Gen. xiv. 18), 
suited by position for the capital (Ps. xlviii. 2), 
oscupied by family of Jebusites hostile to David. 
What message did they send? Possibly referred to 
idols which could neither see nor walk (Ps. exy, 
5—7), but were trusted to protect them, David 
called for volunteers to take the city, and promis d 
to make the leader his chief captain. (1 Chron. xi, 
‘ City of 


grace 1s 


G.) Jerusalem soon taken, and became the ‘ 
David” and e ipital of the kingdom. 

2. Lnereasiny David prospered. 
Why? He sought the Lord with all his heart, 
and God blessed him. Other kings became his 
Close alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, 
afterwards most useful for getting 
A palace now built 


GroatRress, 


friends. 
on the 
cedar wood from 
for the king. 

LESSONS. 


coast 


Lebanon. 


1. Jerusalem ua type of heaven. Must 
Idols drawing heart 
“He that overcometh 


be won by prayer and effort. 
from God to be put away. 
shall inherit all things.” 

2. The blessing of the Lord maketh vich. 


STONES.” 

So, when made meet by Thy perfecting grace, 
In Thy great Temple, Lord, I meet Thy face, 
There, in the lot assigned me, high or low, 
With glad contentment will I ever glow, 
And with my best I'll serve, as floor cr wall, 
In shadow hidden, or beheld by all. 


O place me where Thou wilt—I do rejoice, 

*T is not for me, unwise, to make a choice ; 

Where, O sole Architect, Thy perfect art 

Disposes me, there will I do my part, 

And, to Eternity Thy praises tell, 

Be I some stone unseen or sparkling pinnacle ! 
GEORGE 8S, OUTRAM. 
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A CHIMNEY-SWEEP’S 


(AS ONE OF THE 


AVE 





1 
wid It 


deter him ; 


the murders, suicides, and wre 


you ever 


BY T. 
connected 
heroism and chim- 
ney-sweeping? Yet 
they may have a 
very close connec- 
tion, as you will 


see, if you read 

what follows. 
Tragedies are 

common amongst 


the poor—partly 
because passions 
are more primitive 
than with us, and 
partly because they 
have not the same 
restraints of civil- 
isation to 
them 
indulging them. If 
a& man is inclined 
to drink, it is not 
the fear of Mrs, 
Grundy that will 


keep 


back from 


t is drink which leads to many of 
‘king of lives which 


never even reach the precincts of the law courts. 


At twenty-four, Tom Rhodes had 


chequered _ life. His early 
years had been spent pretty 
much in and out of a_hos- 


pital. His legs were twisted, 
and his spine misshapen. I 
suppose, because of this 


malady, he had managed to 
escape any sort of education. 
He could neither read nor 
write, had never heard of his- 
tory, and as to religion, his 


mind was pertect blank. 
Otherwi wit were 
sharp, li memory pretet 
naturally keen, and his tena 
city of affection a dominance 
that made one fear for his 
brain. His hatred was in pro 
portion Withal he had gifts, 


if only there had b: 
to train them. 


n someone 
He had a sweet 


tenor voice, and could pick up 
anything by ear. His long lithe 
Nngers drew melody from the 


ind when the 
mood was on him he could 


scrapiest banio, 


led a very 
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ROMANCE. 
PENNILESS POOR.) 


SPARROW. 


jmprovise parodies, satires, monodies from material 
gathered at the music-halls. If he had been born 
in another sphere, he would have become a draw- 
ing-room darling, with his gift of poetry, his large, 
wistful dark eyes, and his beautiful mane of black 
hair; but he was a dwarf and a chimney-sweep, 
and the iron of it had early entered into his sensi- 
tive soul. 

He loathed his form, he hated his work; he 
shrank from pity, yet he courted dislike by his 
moroseness and taciturnity. He was a silent 
man, and made no friends. He lived at the top 
of a huge block of artisan dwellings, occupying 
one room, for which he paid three shillings a week. 
No one was allowed to enter it. He cooked for 
himself, cleaned for himself, and was beholden to 
ne one for sup or service. His diversions were 
like himself, characteristic. He attended every 
Socialist democratic gathering, 
where admission was free, in the neighbourhood. 
He listened intently to all, never speaking, but 
slowly nodding his head to express approval, and 
his great dark eyes glittered with dangerous 
excitement when schemes of daring revolt were 
broached. Then he went home to brood and 
nurse his fierce resentment at a state of society 
which left him to grind out a weary life in weary 
labour, with nothing to solace it in the present or 


meeting, every 








“He would frequent low taverns.” 





THE QUIVER. 


the future. He had not suiiicient strength, men- 
tally or physically, to raise himself; he had only 
a mind that could suffer and see with painful 
sharpness what might have been under brighter 
circumstances. 

With the fitfulness of an artistic 
ment, uncontrolled and misunderstood, he vave 
himself up at times to a bout of merriment, when 
he would frequent low taverns, drink, sing, dance, 
for the amusement of the customers, who ap- 
plauded his erratic talent, yet half-feared his 
grotesque mirth. Then, just as suddenly, he re- 
tired within his shell, and only answered surlily 
if any comrade addressed him. 

It was a strange, isolated life he led in the midst 


tempera- 


“To him she poured out her woes.” 


of that crowded colony, where gossip and chatter 
and rough good-fellowship seem some sort of com- 
pensation for the “carking cares” of existence. 

He attended music-halls, when 
money had to be saved in farthings, and those 
farthings deducted from the food which hardly 
kept body and soul together. When racked with 
rheumatism he would deny himself a fire, the 
sooner to hear again the stirring melodies which 


the entrance 


vivified his brain and thrilled every part of his 
being. We, with our many distractions, can 
hardly grasp the intensity with which the poor 
At one of 
of entertainment poor morbid, de- 


seize the only plaything in their reach. 
thes: places 
formed Tom met his fate. 
turn, and sang one average music-hall ditty ; but 
that was quite enough to turn his head, and 


She came on for one 


henceforth earth contained nothing for him but g 
pair of blue eyes, blonde hair, and a bewitching 
smile from the falsest of red lips. ¥ 

Perhaps Tam hard on her; I knew him welj— 
only saw Loo once. 

He soon discovered she was the daughter of a 
machinist who lived in the very buildings he did. 
Following up his luck, he got introduced to “ Loo, 
and was privileged to see her home when she 
I honestl; 
believe the girl was only very silly, very vain, 
and utterly empty-headed. She was young, and 
could not resist admiration, wherever she could 
get it; nor was it in the capacity of her weak 
little brain to fathom the wild depth of devotion 
lavished on her by this quiet undersized man, 
who seemed so commonplace and so dull. 

Anyhow, his suit progressed ; she allowed him 
to have tea with her on Sundays; to give her a 
feather, a frill, and a veil; to wait for her late on 
a Saturday night; and to go for her half-pint 
whenever she wanted it. She took no notice of 
him in the daytime, but his appearance and his 
business quite explained that; and, for the rest, 
he was in that state when to be snubbed by the 


wished to pique her other admirers. 


divinity was almost as much pleasure as to be 
smiled on by her. 

In the same company with Loo was a young man 
who did the “masher” sort of business ; he was 
commonly looked on as her special property, and 
he and she were alternately quarrelling and 
making it up. He was anything but sober, and 
his treatment of the pretty silly girl was very 
cavalier, even for that class ; but, if she cared fot 
anyone, it was for Flash Dick. ‘Tom, of course, 
hated him, and the mother frowned on his swit, so 
it was carried on sub rosa. Loo lived on lies; 
she played one lover off against the other, till she 
must have got puzzled herself which she meaut 
to favour, and she made quite a business of keep- 
ing them both in a state of suspense. 

One night, however, she and Dick had a bigger 
row than usual ; they had been drinking together, 
and in the heat of some argument he struck her. 
After a torrent of violent abuse, she left him, and 
on her way home met Tom. To him she poured 
out her woes, still hysterically excited, and Tom 
wrung from her a promise never to speak again te 
Dick, but to look upon him as her tuture mate 
that * toff, 


and Tom was in a seventh heaven of delight. He 


She agreed, just to spite conceited 


: 
pushed on preparations, he worked night and day 


to get ready a decent little erib for her, and he 


even became less crabbed under the venial influ 
ence of his love. 
to last. Loo’s mood changed; she never rested 
till she had lured Dick back again, and between 
them they hatched a conspiracy to defraud Tom 


Things, though, were too bright 


of his promised bride. 


























CHIMNEY-SWEEP’'S ROMANCE. 





“Tom pushed her forward and locked her in.” 


But love has keen perceptions, and Tom dis- 
covered enough to make his fierce eves gleam 
oddly and his lips twitch at times with a move 
ment half-smile, half-sneer. The wedding-day 
came, and Loo, arrayed in tawdry finery, came 
with her mother to the church. Tom was there, 
looking sternly malignant; the bride seemed 
surprised, and, though simpering affectedly, kept 
looking over her shoulder, as if expecting an in- 
terruption, and one which was rather welcome. It 
did not come, 
concluded, thi 


however, and, the ceremony being 
parity adjourned to her mother’s, 
where Tom had paid for a gorgeous spread far 
beyond his means. The bridegroom had a sort of 
gruesome gaiety which made Loo tremble, she 
Had he found out; and, if so, 
was he going to punish her ? 

The day was spent at Hampstead, two friends 
lorming the party. 
when they returned. Tom took his 


knew not why. 


It Was lat 


bride to th 
mantled of all 


home up-stairs. It was dis 
; furniture ; there was no fire In 
the vrat the walls were bare, and the chill 





moon was the only light. 

“It’s a home too good for a liar like thee,” Tom 
said moodily as he pushed her forward and locked 
her in; and while she passed the night sobbing 
ind moaning hysterically, he capered about the 
whitewashed corridors, the moon casting black 


shadows on the wall as he danced and grinned 


and muttered to himself in triumphant glee. 
‘Tom was 


So their strange wedded life began ! 





fond of her still—-terribly fond—but he could not 
trust her, and his jealousy made him cruel. She 
continued her singing, but he watched her as a 
cat watches a mouse, and she grew to fear him, 
and to live only to deceive. In course of time a 
baby came—a beautiful golden-haired girl—and, 
as Tom sat with the baby’s fingers clasped in his, 
his hard face would soften and his manner to 
his wife grow tender. Again there was hope of 
better things ; but Loo did not care for the little 
one, and fretted till she got back to the singing, 
dancing, giddy life which was the only one she 
understood. Her poverty chafed her; she liked 
to look smart, and Tom did not allow her to takc 
presents. So she began to pilfer—first trifles from 
the theatre, then money in small sums, and later 
even gold. She was detected and handed over to 
justice ; her sentence was six months. Tom’s cup 
of sorrow was full to overflowing ; the disgrace ot 
it galled him, and deep down in that wild, stormy 
heart was the gnawing belief that his hardness 
had driven her to it. 

It was at this juncture I made his acquaintance, 
For journalistic purposes | took up my abode in 
the buildings, and of course the tale was in each 
one’s mouth. ‘Tom had shut himself up, savagels 
driving people away; but for the sake of th 
golden-haired baby (now more than a year old), 
I resolved to make an attempt. So late one night 
I entered without knocking. I shall never forget 
the sight : a bent, deformed creature, with matted 
beard and glaring eyes, huddled over the fire, 
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His dirty shirt was open and torn, and the lean, 
hairy arms supported the unshaved, haggard face. 
On a bench lay some rat-poison, and on the floor, 
cooing and gurgling, was the prettiest baby I ever 
saw, sucking an old boot-lace. 

To pick her up and make friends with her was 
my first endeavour. This was soon accomplished, 
and as she lay crowing in my arms he looked up 
for the first time. “It’s a judgment!” he muttered, 
and I saw from the look in his poor bloodshot 
eyes that sanity and he were very far apart. 
Again we were silent ; I was busy with the baby, 
and he was busy with his own thoughts. Presently 
he repeated “ It’s a judgment!” but this time in a 
saner voice, and added, drawing his hand across 
his damp brow- 

“Maybe you have education, miss, and can 
understand it.” 

“Let us try and understand it together,” I said 
brightly ; “but not now. When people suffer 
they can’t think straight, you know, and you have 
suffered a lot lately.” 

“ Aye, aye, that’s true,” he replied, “ but I shall 
end it to-night.” 

“Give baby her supper first,” I said, “and let 
us put her tv bed. Have you got any bread and 
milk ?” 

Between us we fed her, and between us we 
undressed her, and when I left, baby Loo was fast 
asleep in his arms, and the rat-poison safe in my 
pocket. 

After that I saw him every day; the child’s 










“ The lean, hairy arms supported the haggard face.” I 
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affection for me was a link, and he learned to 
trust me with her and his concerns. He could 
not bear the neighbours prying particularly the 
women—and he would lock the door against al] 
comers. Sometimes we sat and never spoke ; 
sometimes, in quaint, rambling fashion, he told 
me the details of his romance, which had deep- 
ened into such a pitiful tragedy. 

He told me what I have written above, and 
of his pain when he found that Flash Dick and 
Loo had resolved to make a fool of him on the 
wedding-day ; how they had arranged that the 
former should interrupt the ceremony by asserting 
a prior claim, how the latter was to back him up 
and say she had been coerced, and how they 
meant to go off together, enjoying his discom- 
fiture. But they had roused the deepest and 
darkest passion in a man’s soul—revenge—and 
Tom outwitted them, reckless at what cost. The 
night before the wedding he made Flash Dick 
hopelessly intoxicated, had him carried to a low 
den, and kept there tiil all was over. That he 
never appeared again, either at his work or in the 
district, did not seem to rouse Tom’s interest at 
all. He was out of the way; that was all he cared 
for, and that class are always shifting, through 
crime and poverty and restlessness. Tom made 
a grand meal for the wedding guests, selling every 
stick and stone to pay for it ; then he brought his 
treacherous bride to her empty home, “to start 
fair,” as he expressed it. 

“Though even then,” he said sadly, “I had the 
advantage of her, for I brought her 
an honest heart.” 

Yes, an honest heart, with all its 
wildness, and one which she had 
broken. As he swept his chimneys 
who could guess of the heavy load 
that weighed his spirits down! He 
was gentle and de- 
jected, but even his 
child could not win 
a snile. She was 
the child of a thief, 
and it would hang 
about her all her life. 

One hot, sultry 
night there was a 
stir in our court as 
he came back from 
some meeting. A 
crowd assembled in 
one corner, and 4 
woman was wailing 
loudly. 1 was stand- 
ing on the steps with 
Loo in my arms, 
and Tom was mak- 
j wards 
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“O Love Divine!” 
to us. I heard him ask the cause of the commotion, 
ld and a neighbour said the drains had been opened deat! 
he for repairs and a child had fallen in. The work- moth 
I] wen had been sent for, but the air was so foul 
be none present would venture down. 
ld He looked at us in the dazed way so common 
D- to him now grout 
“A little child like Loo,” he said, and the baby, 
d hearing her name, clapped her tiny hands. He 
d turned sharply round and—the rest I did not see. 
le Put I heard how he pushed the people aside, 
le fastened the rope round him, and gave the order 
g 





























child was in his arms. 
gone out from 


an hour, and the rope was slowly raised. 
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to be lowered, knowing it was to almost certain 
1. There was a breathless silence ; 
r’s moans had ceased. 


even the 
A space that seemed 
A dead 


They say the life had not 





Tom when they laid him on the 
gasp or two broke from him, 
and a smile flickered over 
the burden he had saved. 
But when I saw him it was in the stillness of 
death, and the peace of God’s Angel was imprinted 
for ever on that poor turbulent soul. 


his face as ho felt 
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THE CAREER 


REV. F. W. 


BY THE VERY 


“The words of the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem. 
of vanities; all is vanity.” 





HE central figure is that of him 
who has been called the sad- 
dest and grandest in that 
stately gallery of kings and 
saints and heroes which stand 
out for us from the pictured 

the Old Testament 
son of David, 
king of Israel. And if it be 
profitable to hear read to us, century after cen- 
tury, in Christian churches, these annals of Israel, 
it must be profitable, surely, that we should also 
try to understand them and to draw from them 
their true lessons. If God’s grace but make us 
timely wise, those lessons may either save us from 
bitter experience, or, if that may not be, may in- 
terpret that experience for us, and save us, when 
it comes, from perplexity and from despair. 

Let us then glance—for it 
at the career and character of this third and most 
splendid king of the yet undivided tribes of the 
Chosen People. 

The first scenes of his career are those from 
his childhood to his coronation. 
and best-beloved of the somewhat worthless, sons 
of David, he received from the aged warrior the 
name of Sheléméh, or the Peaceful, which ex 
pressed the old man’s yearning that his child's 
days might not be darkened, as his had heen, by 
troubles, or stained, as his had been, with blood. 
But Nathan, the faithful prophet of David's 
house, called the child Jedidjah, which meant 
not only “beloved” (which was the meaning ot 
his father’s name), but “beloved of Jehovah.’ 
From the first he was marked out for sovereignty, 
and also for the greatest work which was possible 
for a Hebrew monarch—the building of a Temple 
to the Lord. 

In every way he seemed worthy of these high 
hopes. He was a noble child. Not only did 
he possess that princely beauty which had been 
the fatal heritage of his brothers Amnon and 
Absalom, but he had, besides keen intelligence, 
an. understanding heart. And when in_ the 
ancient sanctuary, amid music and shouting and 
drawn swords and chanted hymns of a rejoicing 
people, “ Zadok the priest and Nathan the seer 
anointed Solomon king,” the scene was as rich 
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— Solomon, 














ean be no more— 


The youngest 


with men’s hopes as when, at the same age, in 
Westminster Abbey, the Lord Protector Somerset 
and Archbishop Cranmer placed the crown of Eng 
land on the youthful brow of King Edward VI, 
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FARRAR, 





OF 


D.D., 


SOLOMON, 


F.R.S., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
ECCLESIASTES i. 1, 2. 


vanity 


and the martyr-prelate in his address bade the 
boy-king “to reward virtue, to revenge sin, to 
justify the innocent, to relieve the poor, to pro. 
cure peace, and to execute justice throughout his 
realms.” 

Happy had it been for Solomon had he too 
died, like that gentle and gracious youth, in the 
blossom of his At first there was no 
sign of evil omen, no shadow on the fresh horizon 
of the dawn of Solomon. Young as he was, he 
was already recognised by his aged father as one 
who knew how best to act. The fulfilment of the 
vision in which, having chosen wisdom, he had 
received also riches and honour, and the early 
proof which he gave of justice and insight into 
the human heart, marked him out for the un- 
bounded loyalty of his people. He presented at 
this epoch the exquisite spectacle, which so wins 
the heart of nations, of a youthful prince, strong, 
wise, beautiful, beloved, master of unexhausted 
treasures, crowned with undisputed sovereignty, 
circled-—but as yet uncorrupted—by admiring 
devotion—life moving before him like a fiery 
pillar, “its dark side not yet turned.” 

The world has always felt a tenderness towards 
that radiant combination of youth, royalty, and 
worth. Happy the prince who does not live to 
blight and belie that promise. Happy the prince 
W ho felix opportunitate mortis is judged of less by 
the acts he did than by the golden hopes which he 
inspired. Better even to be murdered, like Louis 
XVIT. in Paris or the young Princes in the Tower, 
than to live, like a Joash or a Manasseh, to give 
the lie to every fair prognostic. Nero, in his first 
years of rule, seemed likely to be, like Titus, a 
“darling of the human race,’ and yet grew up to 
be that mixture of blood and mire which History 
spurns from her with her avenging feet. Louis XV. 

Louis who, like Solomon, was called in his youth 
“the well-beloved ;” Louis whose early illness 
threw his people into a paroxysm of sorrow and 
alarm — grew up. to be a Sardanapalus on a 
Christian throne, and to let harlots toy with the 
crown of France in the chambers of St. Louis. 
No such danger seemed possible in the case of 
Solomon. 


years ! 


One dubious shadow alone seems to flit over 
the bright prospect of his youth. The burst 
of fury with which Solomon met the request ol 
his brother Adonijah for the hand of Abishag, 
the fair maiden of Shunem, was perhaps due in 
part to jealousy. Hence, perhaps, sprang the 



























wrath which made him smite “the hoary head of 
inveterate abuse ”"—dabbling with blood the white 
hair of Joab slain on the altar-step, and sparing 
neither brother nor hereditary friend nor here- 
ditary foe. This was the little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s band, rising out of the sea which it 
was to darken with despair and storm but on 
which as yet the full blaze of noonday shone. 

For the second stage of the history is indeed 
King Solomon in all his glory. Allthe haughtiness 
of Jewish nationality seems to express itself in the 
description of his empire ; all the gorgeousness of 
Oriental fancy to revel in the details of his magnifi- 
cence. How he built the Temple, fragrant with 
precious woods, glittering with precious metals and 
pre cious stones ; how he reared palace after palace, 
uid city after city, each more superb than the last ; 
how he married queen after queen from the sur- 
rounding nations: how he sent chariot after 
chariot and caravan after caravan to Egypt and to 
Syria ; how, for him, the cedars fell with a crash 
on Lebanon, and were floated in rafts from Tyre to 
Joppa ; how fleet after fleet, from Ophir and from 
l'arshish, brought finest gold and countless silver, 
ind the rich spices and red sandal-wood of Mala- 
har: how, through him first, Jerusalem gazed with 
istonishment on the chattering apes and starry 
peacocks of India ; how he sat on his lion-gwarded 
throne of gold and ivory, “that far outshone the 
wealth of Ormuz or of Ind;” how in that golden 
day it seemed as if the zenith of all earthly 
splendour had been reached—all this you have 
heard at length from the Books of the Chronicles 
if the Kings of Israel. And in sunlike centrality 
unid this all but superhuman splendour is the 
king himself—Solomon in his glory—now stand- 
ing amid the thousands of white-robed Levites at 
grand procession of the Temple service ; now 
pacing the cedared and vermilion-painted chambers 
f his palaces, hung with golden shields; now sit- 
ting in purple amid the voices of men-singers and 
women-singers, at gilded tables, laden with hart 
ud roebuck and the wild-fowl of the desert ; and, 
unid all this worship, so wise withal that the 
(Jueen of Sheba comes from the far south, with 
her spices and her camels, and thrills at the sight 
of his prodigality, and faints at the display of his 
wisdom. 





The 
he 


The Jewish historian Josephus describes him, 
ruling forth from Jerusalem at early dawn to his 
pleasant parks and paradises, attended by a body- 
guard of sixty splendid youths, in gold and 
scarlet, with gold-dust gleaming from their long 
dark locks as they galloped after him. The 
idyllist of the Canticles describes his chariot of 
cedar with its gold and silver and embroideries, 
nd bids the daughters of Zion go forth and gaze 
on him “with his crown wherewith his mother 
rowned him in the day of his espousals.” The 
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OF SOLOMON. 643 
Hebrew Psalmist sings of him as “fairer than 
the children of men ;” with his lips full of grace ; 
with all his garments smelling of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia out of his ivory palaces, and at his side his 
fair Egyptian queen among her maidens, in a 
vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours. 
Never, surely, was there a more gorgeous human 
figure ! 

No wonder that fables gathered around his 
magnificence, like sunny mists about the ridges 
ef the hills; no wonder that the legends of 
the East tell us how he enslaved the demon 
Ashmodai; how the genii and the Afreets were 
his servants ; how he understood the language of 
the birds; how they flew between him .and the 
sun to shade him with their waving wings ; how 

“To him were known, so Hagar’s offspring tell, 

The powerful sigil, and the starry spell, 

The midnight call Hell’s awful legions dread, 

And sounds that wake the slumbers of the dead.” 


“But Solomon loved many strange wives, and 
his soul clung to them in love, and it came 
to pass when he was old that his wives turned 
away his heart.” 

And so we come to the third scene of this 
strange, eventful history. I think that we must 
have been a little weary of the second. We 
must have seen how small for humanity is the 
significance of all this bedizenment; we must 
have missed from it the record of one inspiring 
thought, or one deed more golden than mere 
gold; we must have thought more of, have cared 
more for, David, the rough, ruddy shepherd-boy, 
and by no means blameless freebooter, pouring 
on the dust the water drawn from the well of 
sethlehem, or, with coarse humour, cutting off 
the skirt of Saul’s garment in the cave, than for 
all this continuity of unbroken sunlight, this 
nullity of blank magnificence. For this, after all, 
is not, and is nothing like, our ideal of manhood ; 
we think instinctively of our primitive great sire 
in Paradise, as Milton sings of him : 

“Tn himself was all his state 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

On princes ;” 
and yet more of another, the second Adam ; of One 
who had no crowns, or palaces, or lion-thrones, or 
purple chariots, or golden shields, but was more 
homeless than the foxes or the birds ; One who 
built no marble temples, but. whose own mortal 
body, in its lowliness of manhood, was a Temple 
of God more glorious than the starry skies ; and 
who told the listening multitudes, as He pointed 
to the scarlet anemones and purple arums that 
blossomed around them on the green hillside, 
“That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

Yes, it is a vulgar, a childish taste that sets 
much store by all this pomp. The lonely student, 
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in his garret, deciphering for mankind the laws of 
Nature; the bold fighter for the truth of God 
against the lies of man; the poet enriching with 
his thoughts the blood of the world — such as 
these we greet as being of a transcendently truer 
greatness than were jewelled Sultans and be- 
diamonded kings. And, oh! how infinitely more 
grand and beautiful is the humblest servant of 
the Man of Sorrows, who has striven to make 
men happier by striving only to make them 
better and more pure ! 

And this we should have said even had the 
third and last scene of Solomon’s life been but a 
continuity of the second. But wasit? What is the 
third scene like? It is the theatre seen by day- 
light ; sudden disenchantment ; pitiful hollowness, 
burning instead of beauty, baldness for well-set 
hair; suddenly, as though at the waving of a 
wand, all the gold becomes dross ; the wine mixed 
with water. All this magnificence turns out, in the 
essence of it, to have been mere lacquer and paint 
an tinsel. Solomon had gained wisdom, but this 
wisdom, tainted by worldliness, had degenerated 
into prudential commonplace. He had built a 
‘Temple, but his religion had shrunk into paralys- 
ing formalism and politic apostasy. 

The dazzling pageant was but a grotto of icicles, 
melting under the sunlight into damp and mud. 
The ostentatious commerce turned out to be an 
expensive failure; the regal luxury did but film 
the uleerons place of a deeply seated discontent. 
In spite of his vast harem—nay, rather, because of 
it, for “Solomon loved many strange wives "—he 
had neither a real home nor genuine love, and left 
behind him but one weak and worthless son to 
dissever his kingdom and disgrace his name. 

And so in this third scene the clusters of 
CGomorrah—pride, sensuality, and luxury—have 
yielded their bitter fruit. The consecrator of the 
Temple has become a shameless Polytheist ; the 
poet-lover an uxorious voluptuary; the well- 
beloved prince a hated tyrant ; 
a disappointed cynic and a _ premature old 
man. In another and a direr sense than in the 
vision at his coronation, “Solomon awoke, and, 
behold! it was a dream.” Yes! the eyes are 
darkened, the ears dull; a grasshopper's weight 
oppresses, a bird’s twitter awakens him ; music 
has lost sil charm; the crown has hecome a 
bauble. At iost the show is quite over ; the silver 
cord is .oosed, the golden bow] broken, and the 
splendid failure of his life-long magnificence 
bursts like a bubble at the mere touch of his 
foolish son, 

Yes, the Arabian legend is right which says 
that in the staff on which he leaned was a worm 
secretly gnawing its centre: it was the worm of 
pride, the worm of sensuality. There is a striking 
Jegend of his death; how he had entered the 
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Temple, robed and crowned, and stood between 
the pillars, 

“ Leaning upon his ebony staff, 
Sealed with the sign of the pentograph ;” 


and, as he stood there in silence, like a carven 
king, with his long snowy beard and hair stream. 
ing over his searlet 1 he, 
“And his face to the oracle, where the hymn 
Dies under the wings of the cherubim,” 

suddenly God’s hand beckoned him unaware, 
and he died standing there upon his fcet. But 
though he was dead, yet because of the pentacle 
on his ring and staff none dared to touch him: 
and there he stood with the death-stare in his 
cold eyes, and the worshippers streamed to and 
fro in the Temple ; but, awed by his face and form 
as he stood there, dead and magnificent, neither 
priest nor people dared to come near him. At 
last a small brown mouse ran out of a pillar and 
enawed away the leather at the bottom of the 
staff, and flat on his face fell the dead king in the 
dust. and out of the dust they picked a golden 
crown! Dust and ashes—that was the poor end 
of his human glory! “TI the Preacher was king 
over Israel in Jerusalem.” And thus, like death- 
knells that shiver through sere leaves in autumn 
air, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity 
of vanities ; all is vanity.” 

And beyond the grave? Who knows? The 
Greek and Latin Fathers have discussed, and de- 
cided differently, whether he was or was not saved. 
Oreagna, in his great picture in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, paints him rising slowly and painfully 
out of his sepulchre, ignorant which way to turn, 
uncertain whether his place is at the right hand 
or the left. If, indeed, the Book of Ecclesiastes 
were by him, we might see, after all his despon- 
dence and cynicism, the gracious gleam of a 
late repentance, and might believe that he, too, 
by one little hour, by one poor tear of sorrow, 
had won his unborn Saviour’s pardoning grace. 

Bunt such discussions are futile. They carry us 
heyond the veil through which no mortal eye 
can pierce; and since so much of his work as 
was not straw and stubble was not consumed, so 
we may hope that, from his soul also, the dross 
was purged away, and may at least believe that 
the jndgment of the great poet of the “ Divine 
(‘omedy ” erred but on the side of charity when 
he placed his soulin Paradise among the spirits 
of the wise and great. 

And what is the moral of it all? 

“Set your affections on things above.” Men in 
all ages have slaved for earthly things—lied 
for them, cheated for them, committed crimes 
for them, sold their souls for them, and yet never 
gained them ; or, gaining them, found themselves 
worse off than before, And because the lesson 


























isso important Gud seems to have raised up 
men expressly to show us that it is so. 

Solomon was not happy ; in vain for him did the 
Indian peacocks sun their resplendent plumage ; 
in vain for him the chariot roll through adoring 
multitudes. His life was a weary sigh; and 
when in the Arab tale in the Halls of Eblis he 
eroans and raises his arm towards heaven, the 
folds of the purple garment fall aside, and the 
Kaliph Vathek sees through his bosom, which was 
transparent as crystal, that a flame is devouring 
his inmost heart. 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, van- 
ity of vanities ; all is vanity.” Is that true? Is 
it indeed true that we are born weeping, live 
miserable, and die disenchanted? Is it true that 
all which life brings, or can bring, is emptiness 
und vexation, and dust and ashes? Yes, it is 
it is not true! Of all merely 
earthly things it is true. If you think that wealth, 
pleasure, art, luxury, rank, fame, power, can in the 
least make you or any man happy, you hold an 


true! and n 


error Which all history, all experience, and all re 
ligion have proved to be false, without exception, 
n every instance. These are but transient and 
delusive meteors—Dead Sea fruit, full, beneath 


their rosy rind, vf dust and bitterness ; glittering 
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bubbles which you caunot reach, which vanish if 
you touch them, and of which the colours in a 
moment break and fly. Emptiness are these, and 
vexation of spirit at the best. 
**Like lightning which begot but in a cloud, 
Tho’ shining bright and speaking loud, 
Whilst it begins concludes its violent race, 
And where it gilds it wounds the place.” 

One thing there is, one only, which is not vanity 
but perfect satisfaction ; not vexation of spirit, 
but a peace which passeth understanding. “ Fear 
God, and keep His commandments, for that is the 
whole duty of man.” That is within the reach of 
us all through the grace of God by Jesus Christ 
our Lord—and that is perfectness and joy. 

Content, humility, duty. There lies our path 
clear before us. Set thine aims high ; be thy desires 
few. Let fools, if they will, grow rich by cunning, 
and knaves succeed by fraud ; but thou, whether 
thou be rich or poor, whether thou succeed or not 
succeed, if thou hast been pure, if thou hast been 
faithful, if thou hast been loving, if thou hast 
been noble, then, O true soldier, O good servant of 
thy Master, then, when thy death-hour comes, step 
out of the ranks—-for it is permitted thee—and, 
without a murmur, “bow thy head, bless God, 
and die!” 


THE SHABBY 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM, AUTHOR 





HERE is an ancient proverb 
that it is not polite to 
mention a repe to a man 
whose father was hanged ; 
and should any of my 
readers contemplate a 
Visit tu the pretty little 
watering-place, Chatter 
leigh-on-Sea, IL would 














earnestly caution them 
hot to mention that they are connected with the 
wistocracy, should that happen to be the case. 

For Chatterleigh is not fond of titled people, 
ind has good reasons for its dislike. The agon- 
ising episode of the Marquis of Lowestoft, only 
two summers ago, was sutticiently mortifying to 
the inhabitants, without the still more humili- 
ating visit of the Shabby Photographer which 
occurred last season. The Marquis, whose sudden 
depart we left au aching void in many female 
senerally adinitted, as hand- 
sulle al IMpostor as ever came Wnawares Upon an 
UlsUspecting neighbourhood. His melting blue 
tyes, his goldeu moustache, and his insinuating 
Wanners, made him the idol of Chatterleigh 


earts, Was, if Wa 
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society for several weeks; and it was only the 
casual discovery that the fascinating stranger was 
in reality Lord Lowestoft’s valet, masyuerading 
in his master’s clothes, which prevented him from 
marrying Miss Ashley-Wilbraham, the Member's 
daughter. Unfortunately, the impostor made his 
escape before the truth came to light, and there 
was absolutely no redress for the luckless trades- 
men who had supplied him with goods to any 
extent on credit, or for the hotel-keeper who had 
entertained him like a prince, and permitted him 
the use of his carriages and horses all day long, 
without being paid a single farthing! 

Local society was naturally furious at having 
admitted a valet to its most select gatherings ; 
and for a long time afterwards a gloom hung 
over the neighbourhood which nothing could 
disperse. “Never trust any strangers” became 
the motto of the tradespeople. Miss Ashley- 
Wilbraham went abroad for a year, and John 
Bennett, the landlord of the Royal Hotel, re- 
fused to take in visitors without a reference. 
Such was the state of things when the Shabby 
Photographer appeared on the scene. 

He was so travel-stained and dusty, and wore 
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hat, that when he 


shabby old 
presented himself at the door of the hotel recently 
patronised by the Marquis of Lowestoft, with a 
request for a room, the landlord, not liking his 
appearance, coolly looked him up and down and 
asked his name. 

“Mr. Thompson,” answered the young man, in 


such a straw 
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He tried at many places before he got Widow 
Lane, at Laurel Cottage, in a back-street with no 
sea-view, to take him in, and then she made him 
pay a week in advance. However, he turned out 
an excellent lodger, being most punctual in his 
payments, and never in in the daytime. Early 
and late, he was to be seen marching about the 
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“Mr. Thompson seemed absolutely indifferent to appearances.” 


a hesitating way, turning decidedly red beneath 
his questioner’s searching gaze. 

“Ts that all your luggage?” went on the land- 
lord, surveying a well-worn Gladstone-bag and 
two small square with manifest 
disapproval. “ What's that ?” he added, pointing 
to what looked like a portable easel. 

“The stand for my camera. I take photo 
graphs, you know.” 

“Oh, 1 see—one of those travelling chaps who 
go about trying to get a jobfrom the gentry. Let 
me tell you, my man, that sort of thing won't do 
here. There ’s plenty of photographers in Chatter- 
leigh already. Charles, put that luggage on the 
pavement outside.” 

“But I am not a working photographer—I 
don’t try to sell my pictures, and am only tra- 
velling for my own amusement,” expostulated 
the would-be guest. But his appeal had to be 
addressed to the -back of the portly landlord, 
who walked away majestically without further re- 
ponse, save a reiterated command to his subor- 
dinates to “ put that luggage into the street.” 


one or Cases 


So Mr. Thompson meekly took up his pack- 
ages again and set forth in quest of lodgings, for 
there was no other good hotel in Chatterleigh. 





roads with his camera, and there was not a pretty 
spot for miles round Chatterleigh which did not 
furnish a subject for a picture. 

Mr. Thompson seemed absolutely indifferent to 
appearances, and would walk down the parade 
just when it was most crowded by the local 
beauty and fashion, with his clothes covered with 
dust, his hands more likely than not stained with 
chemicals, and his old straw hat on his head, quite 
oblivious of the contemptuous glances thrown at 
him trom every side. Everything leaks out in 
a little country town, and it had long been 
common gossip in Chatterleigh that the Shabby 
Photographer had tried to get rooms at the 
Royal and John Bennett refused to take him in. 

One morning he called at the Vicarage, with 
the request that he might be allowed to photo- 
graph the interior of the very fine old church. 
As ill-lueck would have it, Mr. Marchmont, the 
Vicar, with his wife and elder daughter Mabel, 
had gone over to the county-town for a day's 
shopping, and there was nobody at home to 
represent the family but pretty eighteen-year-old 
Connie. And when the housemaid came to say 
there was a young man wanting to know if he 
might take some photographs of the chureh, 
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more sense—as her mother after 


Connie 
wards remarked—than to go out herself to parley 
with him in the hall. After a chat concerning 
the views he wished to take, she handed the 
church key to the young photographer with the 
intimation that he might keep it as long as he 
liked, and for two hours he was shut up in the 
church quite alone. 

“How very foolish of you, Connie !” cried Mrs. 
Marehmont when her daughter narrated the 


occurrelice ‘The man may be a burglar for all 
we know. trying to find something to steal. 
Thomas, you must run across to the church at 


once, to see if a'! the surplices are safe. 

Thomas was the Vicar’s factotum, who combined 
the office of gardener with that of verger. 

“But, mamma,” pleaded Connie, her bright eyes 
filling with tears, “ Mr. Thompson is a gentleman 

it is absurd to imagine he could be a thief! 
He spoke so nicely, and was so well-bred and 
yolite that I couldn't be so ungracious as to refuse 
to let him have the key when he asked me.” 

“You should have waited till your father came 
home,’ pronounced Mrs. Marchmont severely. 
“But that just like you, Connie; you never 
top to think ! 

‘That is what I am always telling you—you 
are far too impulsive,” added Mabel, with elder- 
sisterly rebuke 

Poor Connie hung her head in mortified silence, 
until Thomas came back to say that, so far as 
he could tell, nothing was missing from the 


church 

“But if he d been shown into the house, maam, 
with the silver inkstand and master’s college cups 
about, to say nothing of all the pretty ornaments 
you've got in the drawing-room, ma’am, it might 
ha’ been quite another thing. I believe the young 
man is here for no good, myself,” observed the 
faithful servitor sagaciously. 

Next day Mrs. Marchmont and Connie had 


occasion to do some shopping in the town, and 
entered the principal bookseller’s, to find Mr. 
[Thompson in confabulation with the proprietoi 
It appeared that the young stranger had been 


purchasing photographic materials to the amount 
of about fifteen shillings, but when it came to 
paying for them he found he had no loose change 
in his pocket, and had left his purse at home. 
Not one whit abashed at his present impecuniosity 
being revealed to a whole shopful of people, he 
coolly observed 

“Oh, never mind Sena the things round to 
Laurel Cottage, an? L’ll call and pay to-morrow.” 

“Indeed, Ill Go nothing of the kind,” snorted 
poor Mr. Mitcheli, the proprietor, who had been 
privileged to supply polite literature to the 
Marquis of Lowestoft—since which time he had 


aged ten years. “I trust nobody I don’t know. 
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Either you pay for the things on or before 
delivery or you go without.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Thompson serenely. “I'll 
pay on delivery. Unless you would cash a cheque 

will you ?” 

“Not for you,” grunted the irate bookseller, 
eyeing the stranger's well-worn tweed coat ; and 
without further parley he turned away to attend 
to somebody else. 

As the Shabby Photographer came out, he had 
to pass close to Connie and her mother, who were 
looking at hooks on a side-counter. To Mrs. 
Marchmont’s horror, he paused, and, lifting his 
cap, bowed politely to the Vicar’s daughter, who 
chanced most inopportunely to look up. Worse 
still, he spoke to her—deferentially enough, but 
quite composedly. 

“T’m afraid I kept the key of the church a 
very long time yesterday, and must apologise, 
Miss Marchmont. I hope it did not inconveni 
ence you. | am glad to say the photographs are 
turning out splendidly. If the Vicar would like 
to have some copies, | should be very glad 

“ Not to-day, thank you. Connie, we must be 
going,” interposed Mrs. Marchmunt in great indig- 
nation, and dragged away her daughter before 
the young man could finish what he was saying. 
“ Actually trying to scrape acquaintance with 
you in order to sell his photographs! What im- 
pertinence! If we should meet him anywhere 
again, I forbid you to speak to him !” 

“But, mother, I’m sure he is a gentleman. 
He has such a refined face, and such honest blue 
eyes,” ventured the girl. 

“ Lord Lowestoft had also beautiful blue eyes,” 
responded the good lady severely. A luncheon- 
party she had given at the Vicarage, when she 
invited the adventurer to meet the Bishop of the 
diocese, was now her most galling recollection. 
“ And in Azs case there was some excuse for being 
taken in, for he was always well-dressed ; but 
this Mr. Thompson goes about so disgracefully 
shabby that it is no wonder Mitchell refused to 
trust him with anything.” 

A few days later, all Chatterleigh was set astir 
by the occurrence of two remarkable events—a 
beautiful schooner-yacht came to anchor in the 
bay, and a grand bazaar was opened in the Vicar- 
age grounds in aid of the Church Restoration 
Fund. The local gossips were not long in dis- 
covering that the yacht belonged to Lord Strath- 
connan—a nobleman they did not even know by 
hearsay—and many were the speculations as to 
why she had put in at quiet Chatterleigh, whither 
pleasure-vessels very seldom came. 

“ T wish I knew if there are any ladies on board, 
and whether they are likely to land,” said Mrs. 
Marchmont wistfully, as she stood behind the 
principal stall of the large marquee which had 
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been erected on the lawn. “I would have sent 
them a circular about the bazaar—perhaps they 
would have come to buy something.” 

In truth, business was rather slack, and the 
Vicar’s wife had much ado to restrain her annoy- 
ance at having all her wares turned upside down 
by some inquisitive lady more than once in order 
to purchase a sixpenny pen-wiper. It was an 
additional vexation to observe that the obnoxious 
Mr. Thompson had entered the marquee, and was 
engaged in conversation with Connie, who was in 
charge of the china-stall opposite. For once he 
was well-dressed in a neat dark-blue suit, and 
from the manner in which he was examining the 
pretty wares, so temptingly spread out before him, 
it appeared as if he really intended to buy. “I 
suppose he must have sold some of his photo- 
graphis for a good price,” soliloquised Mrs. March- 
mont, half-minded to run across and cut short the 
dialogue. “I must say I wish Connie wouldn't 
encourage him to talk to her so much! Even at 
a bazaar, I consider he is taking a great liberty. 
He seems to be making himself quite at home. 
Really I——’ 

At this moment the anxious mother’s cogitations 
were cut short by the sudden appearance of Lady 
May, a wealthy banker’s wife, who had opened 
the bazaar two hours previously. Most gorgeously 
dressed, she was now purple with heat and excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, Mrs. Marchmont, what do you think? I 
must have had my pocket picked! My purse is 
gone !” 

She tumbled into a chair, and wiped her hot 
face with a lace handkerchief, amid the 
sympathetic exclamations of the Vicar’s wife 
and the little crowd of bystanders whom her 
joud voice had attracted to the spot. Presently 
she recovered herself sufficiently to explain 
further : 

“Ves, my purse is gone—stolen no doubt by 
somebody who pushed against me in the crowd. 
I never saw such a crush at Chatterleigh, never !” 

“T hope there was not much money in the 
purse ?” said the Vicar anxiously. 

“Twenty-five pounds,” answered Lidy May, as 
dolefully as if it were all she had to live on fora 
year. She was very careful of her meney, like 
many rich people. 

“ How did you lose it?” asked somebody else, 
rather foolishly. Lady May glared at the un- 
happy questioner. 

“How did I lose it? Why, somebody stole it, 
of course! In such a throng, with people pushing 
in every direction, anyone might have put a hand 
in my pocket unobserved. I had been buying 


some ferns from Mrs. Dalby, and when I wanted 
to pay for them, I found my purse was gone.” 
Everybody murmured their sympathy, after 
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which the local superintendent of police, who 
was present at the bazaar in his official capacity, 
came to question Lady May about her loss. He 
had already stationed two of his men at the 
entrance-gate to take notice of any suspicious. 
looking strangers. 

“T have lost a brown leather purse, silver. 
mounted, with a ten-pound Bank of England note, 
and two five-pound notes, and the rest in silver 
and gold,” Lady May informed him. 

“T hope you have the numbers of the notes, my 
lady ?” 

The banker’s wife daLbLed her handkerchief once 
more about her hot face. 

“No, I haven’t, and that’s what annoys me 
more than anything. To think that the only 
time—absolutely the on/y time in all my life—[ 
neglected such a precaution, I should have my 
pocket picked! I only called at the bank this 
morning for the money, and now I’ve lost all the 
notes, and don’t suppose I shall ever see one of 
them again! Oh dear! oh dear!” 

“But have you really no means of identifying 
the notes, my lady?” 

“T really can’t tell you the numbers—I was in 
such a hurry that I omitted to write them down. 
They were quite crisp, new notes, and I remember 
that the number of the ten-pound one had several 
nines in it.” 

“Did you notice anybody at all suspicious- 
lcoking near you when you missed the purse—any 
strangers 7” continued the superintendent. 

“Well, there was a great crush ; but I didn't 
see anybody who looked at all like a pickpocket,” 
answered her ladyship, as if pickpockets were in 
the habit of wearing badges to proclaim their 
calling, like cabmen. “I remember seeing a stout 
woman carrying a baby—and that young man in 
blue serge over at your daughter’s stall there, Mrs. 
Marchmont,” nodding her head to where Connie 
was standing in the background in company with 
Mr. Thompson, whose arms were full of bulky 
parcels. “He was looking at the ferns at the 
same time that I was.” 

“But you don’t suspect anyone in particular, 
my lady?” 

“No, I really don't.” 

“Well, I'll make inqnirics, and hope I may be 
able to lay my hand on the party before long, and 
have the pleasure of restoring your purse, my lady.” 

“And in the meantime, as yon must be ex- 
hausted by this very unpleasant experience, let 
me persuade you to come to the refreshment-room 
for a cup of tea,” said the Vicar courteously. 

The excited dame allowed herself to be led off, 
upon which the group of bystanders at once dis- 
persed, in order to gossip in greater freedom. 
Mrs. Marchiront returned to her stall, greatly 
concerned for poor Lady May in the first place, 
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Laid a heavy hand upon his shoulder.” 
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and also disappointed about the bazaar, which 
would probably suffer considerably. Lady May 
had all but promised to buy Mrs. Marchmont’s 
handsomest cushion, price three guineas; but unless 
she recovered her purse it was not likely that she 
would now be willing to buy anything expensive. 

Connie, seeing her mother’s downcast face, came 
over to console her. 

“Don’t look so vexed, mamina dear, I ‘ve done 
splendidly, as you’ll say when you see my day's 
takings. Only think, 1’ve so!d those three lovely 
vases that Mabel said she was sure nobody here 
would ever buy! Oh, by the way, can you give 
me change for a ten-pound vote ?’ 

“T’m rather short of change,” said Mrs. Mareh- 
mont, nnlocking her cash-box. “A Bank of 
England note, | suppose ? I wish people would 
provide themselves with proper change before 
coming to bazaars. 

“T only want two pounds ten out of it, mother— 
that’s all. Mr. Thompson has actually spent all 
that with me. I don’t believe he’s at all poor! 
What’s the matter ?” 
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Mrs. Marchmont was gazing at the note with an 
aspect of the utmost consternation. 

“ Who did you say gave you this, Connie !” 

“Mr. Thompson. Please be quick, mother, be- 
cause he’s in a hurry to go—he said so.” 

The Vicar’s wife was still staring at the paper, 
which instantly recalled to her mind Lady May's 
description of the money she had lost. “A clean, 
new, Bank of England note for ten pounds, with a 
lot of nines in the number.” This corresponded 
with the description in every way, being of very 
recent issue and numbered 79,599. 

“You heard of Lady May’s loss, Connie?” she 
said, after a pause. 

“Oh, yes, mamma ; she made sucha commotion 
that nobody could help hearing it. I’m very sorry, 
of course—I didn’t think we had any thieves here. 
Haven't you got enough change !” 

At this moment, the bulky form of the super- 
intendent interposed itself in the narrow space 
behind the stall. 
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‘l’ve been making inquiries among the other 


stall-holders, ma’am, for I thought it possible the 
thief might be daring enough to try and get the 
notes changed here in the bazaar, before the loss 
was found out, so as to run no risk in carrying 
them off. Lady May can’t be sure about the time 
she lost her purse, but says it may have been taken 
some time before she noticed it was gone. We 
don’t get many bank-notes here, as a rule: and | 
find that one young man, who has never seemed 
very flush of money before, has been spending a 
good deal, and changed one five-pound note with 
Mrs. Lake. Lady May lost a tive-pound note. It 
may be only a coincidence, but it’s curious. Have 
you taken any bank-notes here, ma’am, may | ask /” 
he whispered eagerly. 

\ll this seemed like direct confirmation of Mrs. 
Marchmont’s worst misgivings. The superinten 
dent became certain he was on the right track, 
and went as quietly as possible to summon Lady 
May from the tea-room. She declined to posi 
tively identify the ten-pound note, but the number 
of nines made her almost certain it was hers. So, 
despite Connie’s whispered remonstrances, the 
superintendent decided on a grand coup, which 
would establish his fame and perhaps be reported 
in the London papers. 

Mr. Thompson, who was purchasing roses at 
the flower-stall, looked naturally a little surprised 
when, without warning, the superintendent laid 
a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 

‘You'll please to answer a few questions,” he 
said autocratically ; “1 am the superintendent of 
police.” 


“ All right, 


said the stranger, recovering him 


self instantly ; “but you must take your hand off 


me—lI ‘Jl not stand being collared like a thief !” 

He looked so resolute that the superintendent 
released his grasp, but signed to two subordinates 
to place themselves by the doov, so as to effectu 
ally cut off all retreat. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Thompson, looking 
at the eager ring of bystanders with a smile, 
“you are curious people in Chatterleigh !” But 
he was interrupted by the superintendent. 

“A very unpleasant thing has happened this 
afternoon—a lady has had her purse stolen. There 
were two five-pound notes in it, and a ten-pound 
note with a lot of nines in the number. 
you near her at the time. Very soon after you 
cashed a five-pound note, and you offered a ten 
pound note, also with a lot of nines in the number, 
in payment at a stall here 
everybody in Chatterleigh, and unless you can 
prove to my satisfaction where you got those 
notes, it will be my duty to arrest you. 

Mr. Thompson seemed as if he could hardly 
believe his ears. 

“Do you mean to say you actually suspect me 


She saw 


You are a stranger to 
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of stealing? Dont you think I should be rather 
an idiot, supposin; I really had stolen the notes, 
to go and instantiy change them where they had 
been lost?” 

“That’s nothing to du with it. 
stolen them, that’s very clear; and you've not 
been so flush of money in general since you came 
down here to make it very likely you could afforé 
to buy pounds’ worth of fancy china.” 

“My private affairs are my own concern, and 
are not to be discussed with an impertinent police 
man,” said the young man haughtily. “ But to 
save further discussion, | may tell you that the 
notes were received by me yesterday from my 
bankers in London, Messrs. Coutts and Co., to 
whom I beg to refer you. Nobody would casha 
cheque for me here, as | was a stranger. I will 
vive you my name and address, which will be a 
sufficient answer to the insulting suspicion you 
have seen fit to fasten upon me. Write it down, 
and let me go, for | am greatly pressed for time.’ 

* There ’s no train leaving Chatterleigh for nearly 


Somebody 


two hours yet.” 

“No, but my yacht is lying out there, and my 
sailing-master wishes to use this tide.’ 

The superintendent laughed outright at this. 

“No, sir, you don’t gull me like that! That 
yacht belongs to Lord Strathconnan.” 

“Well,” said the Shabby Photographer, ver 
calmly, “Zam Lord Strathconnan. Thompson is 
my family name.” 

“A relation of the Marquis of Lowestoft, no 
doubt,” said the superintendent, with withering 
scorn. “Oh, we know! We've had noblemen 
before at Chatterle:gh !’ 

“1 can testify that there is an imposture in thi 


case,” put in an elderly gentleman standing by. 


‘! happen to have been introduced to Lord 
Strathconnan—the real Lord Strathconnan-—in 
London last year, and he was an old gentleman 
with white hair.” 

“This is really getting beyond a joke ! returned 
the young «man, evidently growing very angry. 
“The Lord Strathconnan whom you saw last year 
was my uncle, who has since died, when [I sue- 
ceeded him as his heir. 

“T had not heard of his death,” acknowledged 
the elderly critic, looking a little abashed. After 
all, this might be true, and then how foolish he 
would look ! 

At this moment there was an impatient move- 
ment amid the spectators. 

“ Is his lordship here !” cried a loud bass voice. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, do please make way tor 
me to speak to Lord Strathconnan ! If you don't 
come at once, my lord, we shan't get off to-night, 
for the wind ’s dropping, and the tide will soon be 
on the turn. And I don’t like the look of “the 
weather, with such anchorage as we ‘ve got here.” 
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Worthy Jim Morrison, “Mr. Thompson's” trusted 
giling-master, seemed like an angel in blue serge 
and brass buttons to his master just then. 

“You have just come at the nick of time, 
Vorrison. | find it difficult to convince this 
worthy person indicating the superintendent, 
who now looked decidedly crestfallen—* of my 
identity.” 

The blutf skipper turned furiously upon the 
myrmidon of the law 

“Here, you! Do you mean to say you ve dared 
to give any impudence to Lord Strathconnan ? 
What do you mean by it ?’ 

“Perhaps, after all, 1 am to blame for coming 
down here neoqnito, observed the pseudo Mr. 
Thompson, looking round at the attentive circle 
near him. “As I said, I only succeeded to the 
title last year ; and I got so sick of the humbug 
of a lot of toadies and flatterers, and so knocked 
ip with the round of gaieties during the London 
season, that I thought it would be delightful to 
get away into the country where I was quite un 
known, and there would be nobody to pester me 
with invitations. I’ve always had a craze for 
photography, and | thought as the humble Mr. 
Thompson I could go anywhere and do what | 
liked. I’m afraid,” he added, with a good 
humoured smile, “ 1 made a slight mistake! Yes, 
Morrison, I’m coming this moment. Just carry 
these parcels down to the boat for me. Good-bye, 
Mr. Marchmont. I hope the bazaar will be a 
great success.” 

Lord Strathconnan shook hands with the be 
wildered Vicar, bowed to his wife and daughters, 
ind walked out, leaving not a few deeply humili- 
ated and mortified people behind him. 

The consciousness that a great opportunity had 
been lost was vividly present to all; but no one 
had greater cause for regret than Mrs. March 
mont. There was no dotibt about it, the young 
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GIRL said to me the other 
day: “Oh, J am_ never 
idle ; J have an object in 
life!” The expression on 
her pretty face suggested 
contempt for all girls not 
so fortunate; and I be 
gan to wonder, “ What 
does Clara do to increas 


the sum of human happiness ?” 


A clever musician, she has devoted herself to 
the study of composition. 
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man had certainly been struck by Connie’s girlish 
prettiness ; and now he was leaving Chatterleigh, 
never to return ! 

There was some stir among the congregation 
when, shortly afterwards, the Vicar preached his 
memorable sermon from the text: “Judge not 
according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” Furtive glances were directed at 
various persons who, from one cause or another, 
might be supposed to feel most uncomfortable at 
the remarks made by the good man on the tov 
prevalent error of forming hasty conclusions from 
insufticient data and allowing prejudice to blind 
our eyes, and stifle our better instincts. It was 
noticeable that John Bennett sat looking up ata 
tablet on the wall with a fine air of abstraction 
which was belied by the redness of his face. Mr. 
Mitchell was seized with a troublesome cough, 
manifestly very annoying to Mrs. Marchmont, 
who sat just in front of him in the Vicarage pew. 
The lady's intimate friends were somewhat at a 
loss to know why, when afterwards being con 
gratulated on the splendid sermon her husband 
had preached on this occasion, she appeared less 
vratified than a good wife ought to be when her 
husband performs a notable achievement. 

Some very hard things were said about Lady 
May when, after all the commotion she had made, 
her purse turned up intact when the marquee was 
being taken down. By some mischance or other, 
she had dropped it behind a big flower-pot, where 
it lay perfectly hidden by some broad Igaves. It 
was some consolation to the ruffled spirits of her 
neighbours to make her the scapegoat, and declare 
that, but for her, Lord Strathconnan would not 
have shaken the dust of Chatterleigh from his 
feet in disgust. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that nobody 
at Chatterleigh cares to allude to the episode of 
the Shabby Photographer. 
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“JT never practise now,” she tells me; “there 
are sO many pianists. I want to avoid the com- 
monplace ! 

Yet, in truth, “commonplace” is the word which 
correctly describes her “ Valses.” “ Marches,” 
“Tdylls,’ and “ Reveri while her light, sym 
pathetic touch upon the keys used to make her 
piano-playing a treat even for cultivated ear- 

No doubt Clara will go on working at her chosen 
occupation, spending health and strength and 
most of her hours in its service; but when the 
result of her life is summed up, I think ‘the 
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Recording Angel will weep. So many wasted oppor- 
tunities! Such a splendid capacity undeveloped ! 

Clara’s work is all for self-advancement ; if she 
succeeds some day in composing a scholarly Sonata, 
she will have attained her ambition. Yet there 
are enough Grand Sonatas now ; one more would 
not benefit the world greatly. 

All the time she studies she experiences the 
trials of the enthusiast, the alternate hope and 
despair, the dull moments, the lack of inspiration, 
the doubt whether anyone will ever understand her 
music exactly as she desires it to be understood. 

The best, the only lasting interest, the one that 
may be pursued peacefully, that failure can never 
doom, is toil in the service of human sympathy. 

And it is a fact not to be denied that Clara is a 
type. There are hundreds of clever, intellectual 
girls whose work is all self-advertisement, inspired 
by a feverish longing for success ; while, asa great 
historian has said, “Triumph is glorious only 
when allied to a noble purpose.” 

The artist-girl, whether she be painter, poet, or 
musician, can sanctify her purpose, justify the 
earnestness of her struggle up Parnassus, by shed 
ding the sunshine of little kindnesses around her. 
If her first interest in life be human sympathy, 
her temper will not become soured by the checks 
that resist her efforts. If self be not her deity, 
her artistic successes will be all the sweeter when 
they come—to reward her. Honour when gained 
will not be disappointing ; there will be no bitter 
core to her plucked fruit. 

Every art, every occupation, is full of great pos- 
sibilities ; so also is every life, even the poorest. 
There was a little girl, an invalid, of whom | 
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‘And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
wo In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.”—- SHAKESPEARE. 





once heard ; she wanted to knit woollen comforts 
for the poor factory-folk who passed daily by the 
window near her couch, but the hand-movement 
was too tiring for her, the wooden pins were taken 
away—laid, as was their tiny mistress, “on the 
shelf.” Just at first she fretted ; then a thought 
came to comfort her. “I can’t work for the dear 
poor people,” she said, “but I can smile at them, 
and p’raps that will make them feel better when 
theiy backs ache ! 

If this cripple could find some possession to 
share with others, what limit can there be to the 
generosity of gifted girls? Clara might play an 
old-fashioned tune to “ Grannie ’ sometimes, with- 
out doing injury to the Sonata ; the artist of the 
family need not disdain the humble work that is 
sometimes requested from her brush and peneil ; 
the literary sister can exercise her talent in the 
writing of helpful letters to the young ones at 
school, or in the telling of fairy-stories to send 
nervous “ Bobby” into the happy dreamland ! 

Once let our clever girls realise that life's best 
interest lies in the effort to live unselfishly, and 
they will escape those terrible fits of depression 
which seize often upon the men and women who 
strive and endure in the service of self, the gaining 
of personal fame. 

There will be no despair for the girl who can say 
truthfully 

“IT have learned how to pray, and toil, and save; 

To pray for courage to receive what comes, 

Knowing what comes to be divinely sent ; 

To toil for universal good, since thus, 

And only thus can good come unto me; 

To save, by giving whatsoe’cr I have 
To those who have not—this alone is gain.” 
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But, at first sight, the title of our present paper 
may perliaps incline the reader to smile when he 
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thinks of such creatures as ants, spiders, beetles, 
and wasps being endued with a similar affection, 
und to imagine he is invited to wander into some 
such fanciful region as the grasshoppers’ feast, 
or “the story without an end ;” whereas we are 
soing to deal with downright realities. 

Even the poor wandering butterfly, whose whole 
life seems spent in idly flitting from flower to 
flower, sipping honey and enjoying the sunshine, 
without a thought but for her own enjoyment, is 
often unjustly condemned as a heartless flirt, when 
is actually busily engaged for the good of 
hers. 

When the summer days begin to wane, go out 


} 
“il 





into the kitchen garden and watch the large 
white butterfly (Pontia brassica) hovering over 

hed of cabbages, or the small tortoise-shell 
Vanessa urtiee) equally busy among the nettles 
away in the weedy corner by the summer-house. 
She is not dreaming of herself, nor in search of a 
dainty sip at some honeyed flower, or a taste of ripe 
fruit, though there is an abundance within reach. 
Like an anxions and good mother, she is thinking 
of her future children —yet unborn—and searching 
for that one particular plant on which they are to 
feed. They will not live on honey as she does, 
but on the juicy leaf which she picks ont with 
wnerring instinet, and perhaps on that kind alone. 
Having carefully chosen the plant, where no other 
eggs are to be found—there she lays her own, on 
the under side of the leaf, where they are least 
likely to be washed away by the rain, scorched by 
the sun, or eaten up by hungry tits and other 
small birds, always on the look out for any such 
small morsels of dainty food. Having accom- 
Wished this one special task, the great business of 
her life is done; and she is content to end her 


brief existence in the grass by the way- 
side, or in some quiet nook along the 
hedgerow, where she has taken refuge 
from the wintry rain or the icy touch 
of frost. 

In this case the task of providing for 
a future progeny seems easy enough, but 
if we go down into the woodland lane, 
outside the garden wall, we shall find 
trace of another busy mother, whose 
patient, unwearied toil is Leyond all 
praise. 

Look at the dry bank of sandy earth 
under the shade of the spindle-tree, 
whose leaves are now crowned with 
rosy red as autumn comes on apace, and 
you will see a round hole several inches 
deep, and five or six times as large as the 
little creature who dug it. It is the work 
of a wild bee, who has been hard at work 
for the last two days (and now nearly 
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finished her task); hardly allowing herself a 
moment for rest or food. Spend an hour here in 
watching, and you will presently see the whole 
operation. Having laid at the bottom 
of the hole, the patient 
search of a small eaterpilla 
some other insect, 
and these she care 
fully drops into 
the hole, as a pro 
vision forthe young 
grub when hatched, 
and always enough 
to last it until it 
enters on the pupa 
or chrysalis state. 
Next, the hole is 
carefully filled up 
with tiny pellets of 
earth until even 
with the surface ; 


fe vd ck Be 


an egg 


little bee sets off in the 
wv two, a spider, « 
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then her anxious 
task 18 com 

pleted, and, like 
the butterfly, the 
great care of her 
life is over, and 
her own brief exist 
ence soon comes to 
an end. 

To form any true 
notion of what this 
toil really is, think 
for a moment what 
anamount of steady 
labour and exertion 
it would demand 
of «a man to dig 
in a few days, out 
of solid earth or 
sand, five or six 
holes twenty feet 
deep and four in 
width, and that, 
too, with no tools 
but his hands. Yet 
this, in proportion 
to its size, is just 
what the little in 
sect manages to 
accomplish — with 
certainty and ease, 
and without help ; 
affection. 

tually furnish 
und so earefully 
heen observed to scratch up the dust over the to show 
mouth of the hole with its fore-feet, and then 
pl ree a Tiny leaf or two as if to mark the place, 
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urged on by the one sole mo- 


For some wild bees and wasps 
several cells in this fashion ; 


is the work done that one has 


spect. 


tive ot 





affectionate 
r doomed never to see, but who has provided exactly 
for all its wants. . 
itself a silken cocoon, 


But, strangely 
convincing proof of affection towards her young, 
we must turn to the spider or the wasp 


whom everyone is ready to regard as least likely 


In due time, therefore, as soon as the grub jg 
hatched, there is an abundant supply of proper 
at hand, as well as a mass of pollen or 
honey round the egg 


it has just left, all owing to 


of 


lead 


a 





Us 


young, 
nursing, and providing for 
and anyone -who 
examines an ants 
nest will find ample proot 
of her well-doing in this re- 


them ; 
really 


mother 


whom it is 


In a short time it has spun for 
slowly turns into a pupa, 
and after a few days’ quiet sleep breaks away its 


silken cell and flies off as an active and busy bee. 


in search of honey 
among the flowers, 
When, therefore 
the poet, talking 
of butterflies and 
other such winged 
creatures, says— 


‘Their life all plea. 
sure, and their 
task all play, 

All spring their age, 
and sunshine all 
their day,” 

he is hardly cor. 

rect in his song. 

In our own coun- 

try it is supposed 

that there are 
about 10,000 differ- 
ent species of in- 
and among 
all this wonderful 
host, especially 
those already noted 

ants, bees, wasps, 
and spiders — the 
habits are 
more or less found 
to prevail. 

All we 


sects ; 


sale 


know of 
the ant, her skill, 
her wise prudence, 
and clever instinet, 
would naturally 
to believe in her 


affectionate care for her 


in watching over, 


enough, for a still more 


The very name of spider 
people of rapacious cruelty and ~ eth 
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any sign of tenderness or love. 
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the wasp is no less to be avoided on account of its 
venomous sting. Yet, if you turn up the clods of 
earth in one of the garden beds, you will often 
find a small, common spider, who gets her name 
of Lycosa saccate, from a tiny white silken bag or 
sack attached to the end of her body. In this 
she keeps her eggs stored up, and this she carries 
sbout with her wherever she goes, guarding it as 
: treasure, and never parting with it until driven 
to do so by force greater than her own. [If at- 
tucked by any other insect, she will sacrifice her 
own Life rather than give up her precious nursery. 
Whe Wl ie 
a 


young spiders are hatched, they make 
out of the bag by a hole (formed by the 
mother) and cling in clusters to her sides and 
hack, or even her legs, and are thus carried about 
ind guarded and fed until they have cast their first 
skin, and are able to care for themselves. No hen 
in a farmyard ever guards her little feathered 
wood of chicks with greater or more loving care 
than the tiny spider shows in watching over her 
rge family of fifty or sixty, or, it may be, a 
indred children. 

\ spider has been known, in very hard times of 
fainine, to kill and eat her own elderly and near 
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ations, but in defence of her own offspring she 
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If space permitted, instances of like unwavering 
affection among ants and wasps might easily be 
cited ; but enough has been shown to prove that 
among the humblest creatures of God’s hand He 
has planted a deep love which no climate or 
adverse circumstance can lessen or affect. The 
eggs of the queen ant are so small as to be scarcely 
visible to the eye, but as soon as laid—often at 
random in the nest—they are seized on by the 
workers, carried away, and stored up in a place of 
safety, to be carefully watched, tended, and cared 
for until hatched into larve ; and still more ten- 
derly nursed, fed, and educated as they afterwards 
srow up towards the perfect state. Look where 
one will throughout creation, everywhere will be 
found traces of the same one Divine law spring- 
ing from Him whose supreme name is Love. The 
old and golden words of the poet are still true, 
and will outlive all strife, and shine among all 
the admitted traits of darkness and cruelty that 
abound elsewhere : 
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‘He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
B. G, Jowns, 
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MISS GAYLE OF LESCOUGH,” “ BELIND’S BABY,” “PEGGY'S PERVERSITY,” ETC. 


“It's a puzzle, isn’t it?” Betty said suggestingly. 


will readily endanger her own life. 
P —~ = Sie 
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‘is strange that the width 
and largeness of their 
material outlook should 
seem to have dwarfed 
their mental vision !” 

There was a petulant 
scorn in Joan’s voice. 
“Joan! how—senten- 
tious!” said Betty ad- 
miringly. “What a 
grand remark ! Did you make it all up yourself ?” 
“No. I was reading it to-day. It seemed 


ltable so | 








remembered it.” 


‘Suitabl How ?” 

“Well! Look at that sky. Did yon ever see 

could you ever imagine—a wider outlook ? And 
yet, just think how narrow everything is! Every 
body seems as if they were tied with cords, like 

hobbled donkey by the wayside. Father 
mothe) 

Joan stopped, as if her thoughts had caught on 

. ee 


sta 


“Tt’s such a puzzle that I mean to find it out. 
It just seems as if something wanted a vigorous 
push, to set things straight.” 

“You push so hard, Joan,” Betty objected. 

“A hard push is wanted. If we’re in difficul- 
ties, as father seems to imply, we must get out 
of them. Ido so hate vagueness.” 

“Father is vague—yes. But, somehow—I feel 
so sorry for him.” 

“SodolI. But sorry for a man—a man——” 

Again Joan stopped ; then added in a lower 
tone, “Who would not be?” 

“There always seem plenty of things that cost 
money,” said Betty. 

“Mother says they all come from the farm, and 
cost nothing.” 

“Oh!” dubiously. “I should have thought 
that we might have done with fewer servants! 
You and I have just nothing to do at all !” 

“T shall go away and do something ”—after a 
“when I’ve given this a real try.” 
what shall I do?” 

[ see no virtue in just existing. It 
isn't as if we were wanted,” Joan went on. “They 
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* Joan ! 
* (ome, too. 
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don’t want us. We are strangers. I believe 
mother finds us in the way.” 

“So are all girls back from school,” said Betty, 
ignoring the latter part of the remark. 

“ Other girls have had holidays at home.” 

“Tt was so far to come—such an expense.” 

“Yes. I believe,” said Joan decidedly, “that’s 
vhy we were sent there.” 

“Joan!” 

“T do. We were sent to be out of the way. 
And the distance was an excuse. We were not 
wanted then, and we are not wanted now. Oh! 
I’ve been finding it all out. How can parents 
care for their children when they never see them / 
I shall go—soon.” 

Joan walked along rapidly with her head in the 
air. This was the first time that she had put into 
words the growing discouragement and disappoint- 
ment which “coming home” had been. She had 
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soon put aside all thoughts of.its delight, and had 
instead bent her will to take up what she began 
dimly to see would be a burden. But till now 
the sisters had exchanged no confidences after 
that first night of dismay. Since then nothing 
had occurred to alarm either; but dissatisfaction 
had at last worked to the surface ; and Joan was 
now finding thet trouble uttered is trouble em. 
phasised. 

“There’s Dicky,” presently suggested Betty, 
“Father said we might teach him.” : 

The clouds lifted from the elder girl’s face es 
she turned it to the wide greenness round her, 

“Ves; but he’s only two. It won’t take both 
of us to teach him. Poor little lad!” she sighed. 

“Why poor?” Betty asked. 

“T don’t know. How lonely he must have 
been till we came, with that dour woman for a 
nurse. I can’t bear her.” 

“Dicky is nice, and mother trusts her.” 

“Yes. [call her insolent. I should have 
thought that mother could have managed to- 
day without her, or taken one of us.” 

“ Mother always gives in to her.” 

“Ves, Weare nowhere in mother’s eyes.” 
“She thinks we're. still children,” said 
Betty softly. 

“Or doesn’t think of 
us at all. Her letters 
used to seem so nice,” 
said Joan regretfully. 
“Now, it is just what 
I said, as if she were 
tied up in one bundle, 
and we in another, and 
father in a third, and 
we couldn’t break away. 
And something hidden, 
or mysterious, or under 
hand, seems always to 
he going on.” Again 
Joan stopped. 

The two girls were 
walking in the heart of 
the fen. Round them 
—before, behind, on 
either side—was illimit- 
able flatness, broken by 
nothing but low hedge- 
rows, clumps of Lom- 
hardy poplars surround- 
ing the farmsteads, and 
a distant spire or two. 
Straight ahead of them 
ran the clean white 
road, with its wide 
margins of greenest 
verdure. Beside it, like 
a wide pale ribboa, 
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atching yellow gleams from the sun, glittered 
and shone the wide “drain,” characteristic of the 
Fen country, every blade of grass and reed and 
fower upon its border sharply reflected in its 
Above was a pure sky, stretching 
its blue dome, over apparently 


still water. 
wide and fai 
immeasurable distances, 

About everything was loneliness. No figure of 
man was visible, no house was in sight ; no sign 
of living creature was anywhere, although the 
patient care and stubborn work of man were 
every where. 

Years ago, these desolate fens had been the 
home of wild creatures only. Then men had 
planted themselves by ones and twos, and had 
died of ague. Others followed, slowly wresting 
the land from desolation—and dying. The story 
of the reclamation of the wide fenland is the 
story of one of the great victories of man. Men 
fought for each yard of earth with tooth and nail, 
the rich land rewarding generously every ache its 
culture cost. 

Next, it was drained and cultivated, yet still 
desolate. Villages — mere 
dusters of cottage homes of the labourers on the 
large farms, whose cultivation had made their 
owners wealthy men. Then came another turn. 
The rich cornlands now scarcely paid for cultiva- 
tion; the huge fields on either side of the way 
along which Joan and Betty were walking, green 
and waving in the wind, could bring nothing but 
loss to their cultivators. But tradition and 
custom die hard in the fens; and the tradi- 
tional rotation of traditional crops was still duly 
persisted in in the huge spaces allotted to them. 

Turning from the straight high road into a 
rutty and silted lane, and still accompanied on 
the necessary ditches, without 
which the wide fields would be a swamp, the 
two girls presently reached a white gate. Behind 
it was the big home-field, the protecting cluster 
of trees, the wide farmyard with its golden stacks 
and red roofs; and set in the midst, the tidy 
homestead, covered with roses, to 


were far between 


either hand by 


clean white 
which they were bound. 

As little children, they had been delighted in 
being allowed to spend a day at Fencote. The 
irregular old house, and, better still, the stack 
yards, the thatched barns and out- 
houses, were perfect play-places. The bailiff and 
his wife, who now occupied the farm, were old 
iriends, who used to give them tea in a beautiful 
lofty kitchen, where the walls shone resplendent 
with copper and brass furnishings. The warm 
ing-pans and covers on the walls, and the array 
oi tankards and pots and candlesticks on the 
shelves, had always been a delight to Joan. She 
how viewed them with an wsthetic pleasure added 
to the charm of memory. 
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The usual afternoon rest was over upon the 
farm. Milking was going on; but Mrs. Peck, in 
response to their call, came from up-stairs arrayed 
in her afternoon gown. In the back regions the 
girls caught glimpses of a red-armed, red-cheeked 
Phillis, busy over cans and pots. On the wide 
kitchen hob a kettle sang, and in a few moments 
Mrs. Peck’s busy hands had placed tea upon the 
table. All the while she talked rapidly. 

“So you’re really come home for good at last, 
Miss Joan? And how do you find your pa and 
ma ?” 

“ Just as usual,” answered Joan, conventionally, 
to a question she felt was put conventionally. 

“ And aren’t you pleased with Dicky ?” 

“ He’s delightful,” said Betty warmly. 

“Ay. He’s been company for your ma. It’s 
but a lonely place at best.” 

“Not quite so lonely as this,” Joan suggested. 
“ Aren’t you very dull, Mrs. Peck, sometimes ? ” 

“No. I can’t say as 1 am. There’s plenty to 
do—here, at least. I’m most tried with my girls,” 
she went on, nodding her head in the direction of 
the scullery. “So soon as you get one taught 
proper, off she goes to better herself. This one’s 
dreadful wearing. I heard Mr. Cardyne telling 
her this morning as he would put her in a book.” 

“Put her in a book!” Joan asked quickly. 
“Who’s Mr. Cardyne, Mrs. Peck ?” 

“He’s lodging here,” Mrs. Peck answered, 
nodding her head in tbe direction of a door at 
the further end of the kitchen. “He comes most 
summers !” 

“Oh!” said Joan. 

3etty, recognising Joan’s repressed desire to ask 
about the book, said— 

“What does he come here for?” 

“He likes the quiet. He’s busy always— 
writing.” 

“Oh!” said Joan, again eagerly. 

Here was a bit of world, after all, in this most 
unexpected quarter ; and a most fascinating world 
to her. Questions rose to her lips, but were sup- 
pressed. She could not ask questions about Mrs. 
Peck’s lodger. . 

“However did he find out the place ?” Betty, 
always sympathetic, asked. 

“We put an. advertisement in, years ago. It 
seemed a shame for them nice rooms not to be 
used. And your pa made no objection.” 

“ Does father know him ?” Joan asked. 

“Well,” dubiously, “he’s seen him. Mr. Car- 
dyne don’t want to see company, he says to me, 
when I tell him he’s Jonely—he’s too busy ; and 
Mr. Fane ain’t one as seeks after society.” 

“T wonder what he writes?” Joan said. “Oh! 
Mrs. Peck, don’t answer. I oughtn’t to ask such 
questions.” 

“Eh, deary me, he’d not mind. 
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secrets. I can show you some books of his which 
he gave me.” 

Joan took into her hands, in mute astonishment, 
some stories, which did not bear the name of 
Cardyne as their author. 

“These !” she exclaimed. “ He wrote these !” 

“Yes. Many’s the letters and parcels that 
come to him by that name. But he’s Mr. Car- 
dyne really. His relations have been to see him 
here, now and then; and next week his little 
niece and her nurse are coming. I can show 
you her photograph--it’s a real beauty !--on his 
mantelshelf.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Joan. “We oughtn’t to 
have been so inquisitive. And now, can we have 
the things we came for? Mother said could you 
send more eggs every morning —now we’re at 
home ?” 

A caleulating look came into the woman’s face 
as she looked serutinisingly at Joan. 

“Did the mistress say only eggs, miss?” 
asked. 

“No. 


she 


Butter, cream, everything you send, she 
said. How long is it, Mrs. Peck, since you came 
here?” Joan asked the question suddenly, some 
thought occurring to her. 

“ Fourteen years.” 

“Then, I do remember you at home—don’t I?” 

*“T was cook till I married Peck, and we came 
here. Oh! yes, miss, you’d remember me. You 
were tiny mites when I came away. Your ma 
were just back from that foreign place—where 
she ’d been for her health.” 

“They don’t seem able to cure her. Was she 
always delicate, Mrs. Peck?” Joan asked some- 
what sadly. 

Again the woman looked at her. 

“Yes, miss. She’s had many a try. 
don't seem. no good—in the long run.” 

On Joan’s lips trembled a question, “ What is 
the matter with mother ?” but it died away un- 
spoken. She could not question a servant when 
her mother withheld confidence. 

The two accompanied Mrs. Peck into the clean 
sweet dairy, where the pans of milk were set upon 
the wide stone shelves, and where the coolness 
was delightful. And when their basket was filled, 
and covered with fresh vine leaves, they again 
started for home. 

As they reached the white gate leading from the 
home-field, a horseman was slowly riding along the 
lane towards them. 

Betty held back the gate, looking at the man 
with some interest, as he approached. He was a 
tall straight man, with a dark close-cut pointed 
beard, and he rode along leisurely, with an air of 
aloofness and abstraction, as though his thoughts 
were far from his At first he 
seemed about to pass through the open gate, 


But it 


surroundings. 
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unseeing who held it. Then suddenly, his eyes 
attracted by the proud carriage of Joan’s slim 
young form, as she stood waiting for Betty on the 
grass by the roadside, he glanced quickly from 
her to the rosy childlike face of Betty uplifted 
to him. 

The air of abstraction vanished. He jumped 
off his horse, and lifted his hat ; and whilst he 
took the gate from Betty’s hand, his blue eyes 
smiled into hers. 

“Forgive me—I didn’t see. 
—I thought it was-——” 

And then he stopped. 

* Phillis!” suggested Betty, mischievously. 

“Yes—perhaps. No—I didn’t think,” he an. 
swered. 

“Come, Betty,” said Joan, as Betty lingered, 
smiling. 

Mr. Cardyne turned quickly, and looked at Joan, 
his blue eyes gazing curiously into her grey ones, 
as though they sought some reason for the dis. 
tance, even unfriendliness, which he detected in 
her tone. 

He took off his wide hat vaguely, and manceuvred 
his horse through the gate, overhearing Joan say, 
as her sister joined her and they walked away— 

“You did no good, Betty. He had to get down, 
after all. And, besides, if it had been Phillis, he 
ought to have behaved to her just as he behaved 
to you.” 

“Oh!” said Betty disparagingly, “that’s all 
very well, Joan, in theory, but it’s nonsense in 
practice—what John calls ‘fudge.’ He’s got some 
lovely words for common use, John has. That's 
Mr. Cardyne, I suppose. If he were to jump up 
every time Phillis took coals or his letters in, the 
poor man wouldn’t write many books. People 
can’t be all alike in this world. A servant isa 
servant, and does a servant’s work. And lam], 
and at present haven’t anything to do but open 
gates,” she laughed. “I couldn’t think what 
made you look so disapproving, Joan.” 

“ A woman isa woman,” said Joan sententiously, 
“ whether she be Phillis or you.” 

“But if your theories were put in practice, 
Joan,” Betty retorted, “the work of the world 
would stop whilst people were being polite to 
one another !” 


I wasn't thinking 


CHAPTER V. 


WHITE HOUSE. 

NESTLING snugly among its elm-trees, which 
warded off the cold blasts from the wind-swept 
flats eastward, White House had a foreign-look- 
ing, and a somewhat uncommon, aspect. The 
house was white stucco over red brick ; built 
with many steep gables and irregularities, pre- 
senting nevertheless on each side a square face 
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to the world. On two sides it was surrounded 


by gardens and orchards. On the third, albeit 
separated by a road and high privet-hedge, were 
its stables and certain low red out-buildings and 
whilst on the fourth—only separated 


stack yards ; 
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depths of oak-panelled walls and carved balus- 
trades, with flashes of wide white stairs and blue 
carpets. 

The wide turnpike road had generous margins 
of the greenest grass and clover ; and on the side 

















“IIe seemed about to pass through the open gate, unsee:ng who held it.”—p. 658. 


from it by tall iron palings and a small gravelled 
courtyard—the large bow-windows of the dining- 
and drawing-rooms opened straight on to the high 
road 

Just inside the palings, tall pollarded lime-trees, 
round whose trunks sweet peas and honeysuckle 
climbed riotously, sheltered the upper windows of 
the house from the too ardent rays of the western 
sun. A large covered porch shaded the wide front 
door, which, always standing open, revealed dark 





opposite the house, the wide “drain” flashed and 
sparkled. Along its nearer bank, extending for 
some distance in front of the house and garden, 
was a row of magnificent chestnuts, shading now 
from the sun the wide carpet of grass below their 
branches. 

Here, under the trees, were placed chairs and 
tables and all the materials for tea. 

A stranger would have thought it a singular 
place for an al fresco meal — this wide green 
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margin by tha side of a high road. Probably the 

custom had originated when dwellers in the fen 
were even fewer and more scattered, and when the 
master of White House liked to see, and exchange 
the news of the day with, the few passers-by. 
Anyway, it had been a summer custom from time 
immemorial. The green carpet was always kept 
most carefully cut and rolled; and the few 
travellers flitting along the road in light gigs— 
passengers into the recesses of, the fen—would 
no doubt have greatly missed the wonted greeting 
with the dwellers at White House. 

Joan, at first, aghast at the supposed publicity, 
had begged that the tea things might be carried 
into the garden, and had chosen a place under 
the trees at one end of the smooth wide lawn ; 
but she had soon given in to the spirit of the 
place, and preferred the wider outlook over the 
waving fields, and the immense stretch of sky, 
rather than the enclosed space within the high 
hedges of the garden. 

It was to this green parlour that the two girls 
now turned from the high road as they neared 
the house. 

“You can’t possibly want any more tea, Betty,” 
said Joan ; “and no one seems to be there. Mother 
isn’t back yet.” 

“No more tea!” said Betty. “We have walked 
two miles since Mrs. Peck’s tea, down silty lanes, 
in the sun. And there is a speck over there in 
the distance which is probably the carriage. I 
shall make the tea.” 

She rang a little silver bell as she spoke. 

Presently, through the dark space of the open 
door came a maid, carrying a kettle. The sun 
shone dazzlingly on its brilliant copper surface 
and on the white uniform of the maid. 

Joan sank into one of the low chairs, and idly 
watched Betty’s busy fingers and the approaching 
speck along the straight white road. 

“Perhaps father would like to know that tea 
is ready and the carriage is coming,” she said 
musingly. 

“T ll fetch him,” said Betty, springing up. 

After she had been swallowed up in the dark 
brownness within the doorway, Joan’s thoughts 
brought a frown to her face. 

“We're a funny lot!” they ran. “Father in 
there, all alone, bothering his head about bygone 
history and ruins which matter to no one living, 
instead of minding his land and checking Mr. 
Peck’s cheatery. The farm, meanwhile, goes on 
as it did a hundred years ago—only now it doesn't 
pay. Mother—always ill, or —” 

Here Joan’s thoughts came to a sudden per- 
plexed stop. 

“T wonder—somewhere away, trying to get 
cured. I don’t believe there’s anything the 
matter with her. Dicky--dear little Dicky ! he 
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at least couldn’t be improved—and—that woman 


—that horrid woman, who’s really mistresg 
here, the blindest person can see. How I hate 
her !” 


Her thoughts turned as Betty again appeared, 
laughing and chattering, uanging on to her fathers 
arm. Betty always took him prisoner when she 
had persuaded him to move, or she said he slipped 
away. His far-away-looking eyes bore their usual 
expression, and his thin brown hair was ruffled 
and untidy. He sat down in a chair near Joan, 
and as he took his tea from her hand, said, in the 
courteous accents of one making conversation— 
more as if he were speaking to a stranger than his 
child— 

“ And what have you been doing, my dear?” 

Joan, in her intercourse with her father, never 
now got to him than this. She felt 
constrained when in his presence, after his first 
wide-eyed astonishment at some of her suggested 
alterations or vigorous assertions. She did not 
care to repeat her opinions; she was conscious 
that they sounded crude and loud before his old- 
world reticence. She was not at her ease with 
him. 

Seeking back in her memory, Joan knew that 
it had once been different. She could recollect 
play and laughter and caresses, in some far-back 
time, in which her mother did not seem to figure; 
but now she and her father were as strangers. 
Betty was able to win him occasionally to laughter 
and chatter ; but, then, she had no opinions, or, 
at least, uttered none. She appeared content. 
She did not question things. 

“We have been to Fencote,” Joan answered her 
father. “Do you know Mr. Cardyne, father!” 
she asked presently. 

“Yes; I have seen him. Is he there now?” 

“Ves; we met him. It seems a funny place to 
choose for a holiday.” 

“Mrs. Peck is a good cook, and the rooms are 


nearer 


nice ; and it is quiet, and two hours only from 
London. He is backwards and forwards a good 
deal.” 


By this time the speck had approached, and 
had itself into the shabby carriage 
drawn by its single horse. As it drew up at the 
iron gateway Mr. Fane rose, and as Joan watched 
she could not deny that at least there was some- 
thing very pretty in his dainty courtesy to his 


resolved 


wife. 

Leaning on his arm, she slowly crossed the road, 
and Joan, who was occupying the easiest chair, 
sprang up to let her father arrange it with rugs 
and cushions. Mrs. Fane’s slight, graceful figure 
emphasised her air of youth. It seemed almost 
impossible to believe that she could be the mother 
of these girls. 

To Joan, the presence of her mother had for 
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“TIdly watched Betty's 


some time brought the most contradictory feel- 
mgs—admiration, exasperation, suspicion, even 
resentment. 

Now, as Mrs. Fane slowly sank back into her 
nest, and let her husband arrange her shawls, 
nothing but admiration could be felt for the wife’s 
dainty prettiness and the husband’s tender care. 
It was the prettiest old-world conjugal scene, 
amid homely and suitable surroundings. 

“Did they really each other?” Joan 
wondered, looking on as an outsider. She had 
read a good many stories about love and marriage, 
and was disposed to be critical. 

How distinguished her father looked, with his 
aloof, indifferent air! Yes; she supposed a 
Woman might care for him. And her mother— 
how bright and soft her brown eyes, how pretty 
the delicate curls of soft brown hair, how tender 
the delicate china-colouring! And how young ! 
Just old enough to be Dicky’s mother. A girl, 


love 


busy fingers.”—p. 6(0. 


with not a wrinkle anywhere in the pure, fresh 
skin. But how could she look like that, and yet 
have been ill so long? It was a constant puzzle 
to Joan as she watched her. 

Next she turned her gaze to Betty, who, flushed 
and plump, was carrying Dicky across the road 
in her sturdy arms. The boy was indignantly 
protesting with hands and bare feet as he was 
slipped down on to the grass into the circle. 

“It was to save your toes, Dicky,’ Betty 
explained. “I thought the gravel would cut 
them.” 

“Dicky ain’t a gel,” said the indignant infant, 
dancing on to the gravel. “ Dicky’s shoes is in 
the ditch. Dicky frowed ’em when Nurse weren't 
looking ! ” 

Having asserted his right to be barefoot and 
independent, Dicky returned to the tea-table. 
But he was not to escape so easily. 

Joan’s eyes, wandering from him to the other 
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side of the road, hardened and sent steel-like 
gleams of light which spoilt their soft greyness 
at Nurse, who, standing on the broad mounting 
stone before the gate, looked across at the home- 
like group under the trees. 

Presently, she called softly “Dicky!” She was 
never loud, never assertive, never demonstrative ; 
but for her admirable quietude and self-control 
Joan hated her. 

Dicky’s plump hands were each embracing a 
plump knee as he looked up at Betty, standing 
laughing at him. 

“ Dicky can walk,” he said, glaring at her. 

“Go in to your tea, Dicky,” said his mother. 
“See, there ’s Nurse calling you.” 

“We ‘Il give him his tea,” put in Joan suddenly. 
She always felt impelled to oppose anything that 
Nurse proposed, and had frequently been beaten 
in collision with her. She was beaten now. 

“You'd like tea out here, wouldn’t you, Dicky ?” 
she asked. 

“Cake?” asked Dicky bargainingly, after a 
moment’s thought, during which he studied his 
mother’s face. Authorities in conflict are often a 
lesson in diplomacy. 

“Yo. 

“And jam?” Dicky felt himself retiring with 
honour at failure of his conditions, though he 
knew he must retire. 

“No; there’s no jam,” said Joan, scanning the 
table. 

“Then Dicky go.” And the urchin got up from 
the grass and trotted off across the road. 

His mother let her bright eyes linger on the 
sturdy little figure, planting his brown legs in 
manful effort ; and then, as she turned, they were 
caught hy Joan’s puzzled gaze. 

It would have been difficult to say wherein this 
mother and danghter were antagonistic and dis- 
trusted cach other ; but the fact was so. 
could not quite stifle vague unformulated memories, 
which had clung all through the years of absence, 
and had sprung into more vivid recollection again 
after her return. There was one in especial which 
often haunted her, and which had been roused by 
the events of their first night at home. It pre- 
sented itself as a scene in which she, probably a 
very little child, hastily picked up into her father’s 
arms, flung her arms round his neck and hid her 
face in terror of the young fury who was her 
mother—flinging itself against his tall figure 
trying to catch and snatch herself—the 
child. She could still feel, with a thrill, her 
father’s firm grasp; still see the stormy face, the 
flashing brown eyes darting arrows of wrath; and 
hear vaguely words like “shame,” “unworthy,” 
breathed, as it were, softly out of the far-away 
distances. 

What had it all meant ? 


” 


Joan 


away 
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Joan never spoke to Betty of these memories, 
Instead, she had sedulously tried to remove the 
first impression which the events of that night 
had printed deeply on Betty's mind. But they 
clung, acting, as it were, as silent barriers between 
herself and her motier. 

Betty seemed to have no memories. She had, 
indeed, begun to consider that first impression 
exaggerated, and herself unduly frightened. She 
was young and glad; and, whenever she was 
with her, gave her mother ardent and uncrit- 
ical worship, at Joan's 
want of sympathy. 

Not that Joan was always critical. Sometimes 
her admiration and a pity merging into love for 
something weak and ailing were stronger than 
memories or doubts. 

“ Here ’s your tea, mother,” she said now. “ You 
look as if you want it. Are you very tired?” 

There was almost a caress in the tone, and Mrs. 
Fane looked up gratefully. She had observed 
Joan’s hitherto somewhat withheld demonstra- 
tions of care. 

“ Very tired, dear. It is a monotonous drive— 
jog, jog, along a straight road.” 

“Did you get what you wanted ?” 

There seemed to be nothing in the question to 
cause surprise; but the brown eyes were lifted 
quickly, and a keen look fixed upon Joan. 

They were beautiful eyes, and, as Joan looked 
into them now, she noticed that the apparent 
brownness of the iris was caused by brilliant 
brown spots upon a_ background of luminous 
hazel. Under her close observation, their ex- 
pression changed. 

A look—vague, unrestful, furtive, almost ap- 
prehensive—filled Joan with uneasy wonder, as, 
indeed, often happened to her in her intercourse 
with her mother. 

Mrs. Fane turned away her head, leaving the 
question unanswered. 

Presently she spoke, and her tone had the slight 
draw] of ill-health and of the accent of the fen. 

“Did you get to Fencote ¢” 

“Ves, and had tea with Mrs. Peck. It was 
like old times, except that we didn’t play hide- 
and-seek. We brought back a basketful of 
butter and will send you what 
you want.” 

Again the keen quick look was turned on Joan. 
Joan’s attention, however, was now fixed on Nurse, 
who was crossing the road from the house. Never 
for very long was Nurse absent. It sometimes 
seemed to Joan as though she feared her mistress 
might learn to do without her, if she kept too long 
in the background. She certainly often gauged 
her mistress’s temper correctly, presenting herself 
in the nick of time, when Mrs. Fane was growing 
pettish, or irritable, or restless. 
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Mr. Fane lifted his eyes from the book on his 
knee as she drew near ; but his glance wandered 
to Dicky, trotting behind, resplendent in clean 
white frock and aggressive frills, his soft curls 
waving in the breeze, his vivid face alight. 

The boy made for his father, and flung himself 








across his knees, and, as he was lifted up, the low 


voice of Nurse said quietly to Mrs. Fane : “ Here 
is your medicine, ma’am.” 

How Joan hated that formula, spoken in the 
low, even It had got upon her nerves. 
She looked upon the recurrent medicine as upon 
some evil potion working silent mischief. 

“Oh, poor mother!” said Betty pityingly. 
“Surely, not medicine with her tea, Nurse! At 
least, wait till afterwards.” 

“T have finished tea,” Mrs. Fane said quickly. 
“Ves Nurse, I'll take it.” 

She turned with scarcely restrained eagerness 
and drained the glass, setting it down on the 
tray with a lingering hold of her delicate fingers. 
An eager look crossed her face, and she said, rising 
hastily— 

“T will go in now, and rest.” 

It was the usual result of Nurse’s advent. Al- 
ways when she appeared, Mrs. Fane went away 
with her—lacking will, as it seemed, to let her 
leave her. Mr. Fane apparently thought it quite 
natural that she should go away with Nurse. He 
just raised his eyes, and smiled quietly at his wife, 
rising himself almost immediately, and following 
her into the house. 

Again, doubts, unformed fears, assailed the 
young daughter they left. She sat arrested, 
notionless, seeing nothing but the dark visions 


tones ! 


which formed in her mind, though her eyes 
were fixed on the shadowed doorway within 


which her mother had disappeared. 

What was the cloud upon their home? It was 
impossible to think that there was nothing un- 
usual. White House was not the commonplace 
happy home, with all its doors and windows open 
wide, that she had dreamed of. Terrible fears 
often rioted in Joan’s imagination ; but always, 
longside of her fears, were countless plans and 
projects how to render them objectless. 
thought by Dicky 


a4 


She was roused now from 
tugzing at her skirts. 

“Tend to Dicky, Jo’. Betty’s such a baby. 
Dicky wants the little brown baby story.” 
accents, and the happy 
attention on his eager face, would 


Dicky’s persuasive 
certainty of 


have chased away worse fears than Joan’s. 

As she took her little brother into her strong 
arms, and turned him deftiy on to her back, by 
way of illustrating one of his favourite stories, all 
fears and dark memories vanished, 
with the tight clasp of his confiding arms round 
her neck. 


doubts and 
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And Joan sang— 

* Horses and men, 

Thirty times ten, 
Thundered along 

Lusty and strong; 

All to deliver 

Across the d: ep river 

A boy to his mother, 

Who hadu’t another 
Lonny brown baby of Bree 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VIGIL. 


Very late that night, an hour or so after mid- 
night, the garden door at White House opened 
for the egress of two figures, who stood for a 
second or so silhouetted against the light from the 
lamp in the little passage. 

Mr. Fane was busying himself with his wife’s 
wraps, folding a shawi round her, drawing closely 
the brown veil suspended from her bonnet. 
Finally, he stooped to inspect her shoes, drawing 
over them a pair of galoshes, lying on an oak 
chest in the passage recess. No care was wanting, 
and there was a quiet tenderness underlying it 
which, to those who were only superficially 
acquainted with Mr. Fane, would have been a 
revelation. 

They went out together, and the door was 
drawn softly to behind them. 

The slight noises they had made in the house 
had, however, not been unheard. Joan, lying 
awake, her head throbbing, partly with disturbing 
thoughts, partly with hopeful castles in the air, 
had been aware for some time that others besides 
herself were wakeful. 

The contiguous rooms she and Betty occupied 
looked on one side over the courtyard on which 
the carriage-house and saddle-room opened, on 
the other up the road towards Fencote. All the 
rooms on the garden side of the house were 
occupied by her father, mother, and the nurseries. 
The wide staircase and two corridors separated 
the two wings—though a little-used door opposite 
Joan’s led into her father’s dressing-room, through 
which it gave admission to the entire suite of 
rooms. 

Joan, her brain in a whirl of confused yet vivid 
thoughts, had been tossing from side to side, 
trying vainly to sleep, when footsteps on the 
stairs, which she took to be her father’s ascent 
to bed, were soon followed by the sound of more 
than one pair of descending steps. Joan lifted 
herself up in bed to listen to the sounds, strange 
at such an hour of the night, and the recollection 
of Betty’s experience on their first night at home 
recurred to her. 

She wondered—at first idly, then more in- 
terestedly—as her thoughts turned from the 
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concerns with which they had been occupied. 
She knew her father sat up late, writing. Her 
mother, still fully dressed, had on her first return 
home now and then paid her a visit in her room 
at bedtime, and Joan had noticed that she had 
then seemed better and more lively than at any 
other period of the day. 

But these visits had been discontinued after 
one night, when Nurse had come for her mistress, 
evidently both surprised and displeased at finding 
her talking so late. 

“This will give you a bad night, ma’am,” she 
had said reproachfully ; and the following day 
Mrs. Fane’s languor and depression had borne 
out the prophecy. But Joan, at the time, had re- 
sented the interference, putting it down to Nurse’s 
evident determination to withdraw Mrs. Fane from 
any intimate intercourse with her children. 

Besides the descending footsteps, Joan heard 
voices speaking—a sharp exclamation, a quick 
chatter, a quiet word in her father’s low tones. 

“Is anything the matter?” she wondered, 
listening still, all her senses on the alert. 





‘Horses and men, 
Thirty times ten.’"’—p. 663. 
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There was a short silence. 
probably into the drawing-room. 


They had gone 
Then she heard 
a step remounting—-a step so quiet and Stealthy 
that only very quick hearing could have distip. 


guished it. At the top of the stairs it turned 
along the other corridor, towards the nursery, It 
was Nurse’s step, Joan felt sure, recognising the 
quiet strength it expressed. 

Soon other sounds caught her ear. 

Through the open window came the slight 
grating of displaced shingle, from footsteps 
evidently passing at some distance off along the 
garden path. Springing out of bed, Joan went 
to the window which overlooked the road and 
drew aside the blind. 

Out of doors, the bright moonlight shone on 
the straight white road, where the shadows of the 
chestnuts lay black and defined. The water 
beyond them, like a dark ribbon, and the waving 
corn beyond, were colourless in the cold white 


light. No one was visible, and the sounds had 
ceased. 
Joan stood pondering, countless suggestions 


tumbling through her mind. Then she fetched 
her watch to the window and saw that it was 
after one o'clock. 

Fairly startled now, her senses impressed by 
the misty distances before her, which seemed to 
stretch into indefinite and immeasurable spaces 
under the dark dome of sky, Joan let the blind 
fall, and turned away. She did not think or 
resolve what she would do. She let her impulse 
guide her. 

Hastily putting on her dressing-gown and 
slippers, she softly opened the door and looked 
out. The house was in darkness, except where 
the moonlight shone in long rays across the 
landing, through the rounded arch of the large 
staircase window. Below this track of light the 
gloom on the stairs was unpierceable. 

Joan went forward a few steps, and looked 
down into the hall over the banisters. Then she 
turned and walked down the corridor towards the 
head of the staircase. At the angle by Betty's 
door, she listened for a moment to assure herself 
that all was still inside—that her sister had not 
been disturbed. Gaining the stairs, she noticed 
that a streak of light was shining at the other end 
of the corridor through the nursery door. Should 
she go and ask there if anything were the matter! 
For the first time in her hurried movements Joan 
stopped to consider her intention. Some feeling 
of distrust, of resentful dislike, of the woman she 
did not doubt she should find awake there, decided 
her not to go to the nursery. 

Instead, she stole softly down the stairs, and 
laid her hand on the handle of the drawing-room 
door. It would not move. The docr was locked, 
and the key was on the other side. Joan stopped 
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to reflect that this was natural. If the door had 
been locked by the servants before they went to 
bed, they would leave the room by a door at its 
further end, near to their own staircase. 

Again she pondered. Why was she doing this ? 
What did she fear or suspect, that a few sounds in 
the night—easily to be accounted for in the fact 
that her father sat up very late writing—should be 
60 disquieting to her ? 

‘But I could not be satisfied to go to bed now,” 
she thought, “ without knowing what it is.” 

The study door opened to her hand. Beyond 
the study, through the garden porch passage, she 
knew she could gain the other door to the drawing- 
room. 

Her father’s lamp was burning on his writing- 
table ; his papers lay about, as if he had just risen 
from them ; his inkstand was open ; his pen still 
almost wet. All these things Joan rapidly noted 
as she passed through. The lamp in the little 
passage was also still burning. 

3y its light she unlocked and opened the drawing- 
room door, satisfying herself that it was dark and 
empty. She tried the garden door. It was un- 
locked ; and the steps she had heard in the garden 
had evidently passed out that way. 

“ After all, it is nothing,” Joan tried to reassure 
herself. ‘“ Father has probably tired himself with 
writing, and has gone for a walk before going up 
to bed.” 

But the explanation did not satisfy her. Nothing 
short of certainty ever satisfied Joan. Hers was 
one of those natures—happily, for their own peace, 
not too common — which always make for the 
truth, always face things. She could not wear 
blinkers, even though the things she might have 
to look upon with her alert clear eyes might be 
effectual to break her heart. 

She half-turned now to go back to bed, paused 
undecidedly, and then, “I should like to be sure,” 
she thought. ‘“ People—there were two of them 
—don’t go out walking in the middle of the 
night !” 

And in another moment she, too, stood outside 
the garden door. 

The moonlight shone white across the lawn and 
flower-beds, except where it was intercepted by the 
line of shadows from the elms. Just facing her, 
beyond the beds, like the entrance to a cavern, 
was a black misty space, which marked the begin- 
ning of a long zigzag walk. This walk bounded 
the road for nearly a quarter of a mile; and was 
divided from it by a high thorn-hedge, curiously 
cut and of great thickness. At its entrance, and 
for some distance along it, were tall, overshadowing 
trees on either side. 

As Joan stood, under the eaves of the little red 
porch buried in clematis and honeysuckle, the 
faint sound of a voice drawing gradually nearer 





reached her ear from the direction of this walk. 
She listened, all her senses on the alert. She had 
no wish to be discovered in the porch although, 
on the other hand, she had no intention of hiding 
herself. 

The footsteps and voice approached. Joan’s 
eyes were strained to the black shadow opposite, 
under the overhanging trees. The curves of the 
walk would, she knew, hide anyone who approached 
even by daylight until they reached the entrance, 
and there the shadow was now too dark to allow 
any recognition. But, as the footsteps came near, 
they apparently paused and turned, and soon 
gradually receded. Two people were walking up 
and down the zigzag walk, although it was the 
middle of the night. One of them, Joan thought, 
was her father. It had been his voice which had 
spoken once, breaking into the rapid talk of the 
other, during the slight pause when they had 
turned. Jovan had even heard the words— 

“Take care !” 

Whose was that other? Joan for the first time 
was conscious of a thrill of fear, of foreboding, as 
this question rose in her mind. It sounded some- 
thing like her mother’s, but she had never heard 
her mother talk so rapidly, so excitedly. Her voice 
was usually low and a little drawling, after the 
manner of voices which have not been strengthened 
and toned by the air of the hills. 

This quick, excited chatter was very different ; 
and yet it must have been her mother’s voice. 

Thought followed thought tumultuously in 
Joan’s brain. If it were her father—about which 
she had no doubt—ought she to be acting the 
spy in this way upon his actions? If it were 
her mother——! It was curious that no ob- 
jection raised itself in Joan’s mind as to her 
right to satisfy herself about her mother’s 
actions. Intuitions not easily deceived had for 
some time taught Joan that her mother needed 
protection. Protection from whom, or what, she 
was scarcely yet able to define; it might even be 
from her own weakness. But that she could be 
out of doors, walking up and down in the dead of 
night—she who could scarcely cross a room with- 
out help—seemed to Joan to be monstrous and 
impossible. 

But still—Joan’s wavering thoughts turned back 
—she might have been too restless to sleep; she 
often had bad nights. Her husband might have 
taken her out, to try whether exercise and air 
would induce slumber. 

The cool wind blew across Joan’s face, and a 
little shiver reminded her that she was very 
scantily clothed and that the night was chill. 

But the desire for certainty—a fear which would 
not be silenced, but which was yet so vague—over- 
mastered all physical sensations of discomfort. 
Setting aside her scruples — it could not be 
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spying on her father, she thought, to be afraid 
of sounds in the middle of the night, and to desire 
to find out their cause—Joan waited, until again 
the advancing footsteps became audible. Again 
accompanying them—coming clearly across the 
flower-beds on the still air—was that rapid talk, 
emphatic, excited, incessant ; and now Joan caught 
a few words and sentences. 

“ Nurse says !” “ Nurse says!” “ Nurse says !” 
were more and more excitedly reiterated, as though 
in opposing or deaf ears. “ Always watching, prying, 
interfering. No, not Betty—never ; it 1s Joan— 
Joan !” 

And then, again, the pacing footsteps paused, 
turned, and gradually receded, and the voice grew 
indistinct. 

“Ts it mother?” Joan asked herself, as breath- 
lessly she slipped inside the porch and stopped to 
recall her scattered senses and tu get some strength 
into her trembling limbs. 

The voice had sounded, oh, so cruel! as if it 
were filled with hatred of the “Joan” whose 
name there could be no doubt that she had heard. 
Incredulously, Joan pressed her fingers over her 
ears, as if to shut out the insistent sound. Her 
pulses were beating tinglingly in all her veins. 

What did it mean? what did it mean? Had 
she been listening to something not meant for her 
to hear? But whose voice could have borne 
those cruel tones? Could it be her mother !—her 
pretty, gentle mother, whom she had come home 
prepared to idolise ! 

Prepared! Joan’s thoughts stopped suddenly, 
and readjusted themselves. 

Had she idolised? No; she had criticised, had 
doubted—unwillingly, perhaps—but still, she had 
not believed in her. She knew that now. The 
certainty eame in a cold shock. She had not 
been deceived. She knew that her mother’s 
illness was not real ; that it was feigned, that she 
was a sham—acting for some purpose of her own ; 
deceiving her husband, trying to deceive her 
children, and succeeding—nearly. 

For what purpose? What could be behind it 
all? What reason could be strong enough for 
such action? Was her mother—a Jady—just a 
blind tool in the hands of a skilful, scheming, 
unscrupulous woman? Intuitively, Joan knew 
that it was Nurse who encouraged and helped her. 

In the few moments that she stood in the little 
porch trying to recover herself, to crush down the 
biting sensations stinging every nerve, Joan felt 
the world shattering beneath her feet. Though 
she had not believed in her—she recognised that 
now-—she loved her mother, and pitied her for the 
invalid life which, whether real or not, to Joan’s 
youth and strength, seemed so disastrous. She 
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had wanted to help her, to be a comfort and stay 
but she had been put aside. Why, she could not 
understand. But there was no mistaking now 
the aversion in those excited tones. She had 
gained hatred instead of love and trust. 

Joan caught her breath as she realised that it 
was for a stranger, at the bidding or suggestion of 
a servant, that her mother had turned away from 
her child. In that moment Joan knew, not only 
the sensations of a reformer overwhelmed with 
the ingratitude of those whom he would help, but 
the added forlornness of a loving heart thrust 
back by those it most loves. 

Again came doubt. Was it her mother, after 
all? Might it not be someone else? The voice, 
the manner, were not like her mother’s. She was 
generally gentle and languid, with scarcely ever 
any trace in her of such passion and excitement 
as Joan had recognised to-night. 

A sound behind her in the passage made Joan 
start. Her nerves were throbbing and thrilling 
almost past control, but she managed to slip 
silently into the drawing-room. She was not a 
moment too soon. As she stood, trying to recover 
breath and self-control, Nurse came into the little 
porch and stood, evidently waiting—a dark figure 
against the moonlight, at the garden door. 

Changing her mind—she could not share her 
watch with a woman she so distrusted, nor face 
her father in so hated a presence—Joan retraced 
her steps to her own room. But at least she 
would know whether her mother. came up with 
Nurse. Leaving her door open, she wrapped 
herself up») warmly, and sat down to wait in the 
big grandfather’s chair standing on one side of 
her hearth. 

As time went on, a faint sound or two now and 
then struck on her ear. A door opening and 
shutting quietly she heard; but there were no 
ascending footsteps on the stairs. At last, soon 
after the clock had struck two, when, impelled by 
weariness to get into bed, she had almost given 
up her watch, she heard a door below in the hall 


open and footsteps ascending. 
She went noiselessly to her door, holding it so 


slightly ajar that she could not be seen. Her 
father, carrying a candle, came alone softly up 
the stairs, and turned down the corridor. Joan 
caught a glimpse of his face. It looked white and 
fatigued, but not in any way different—not at all 
as though he had been lately through any exciting 
experience—but in the sad onward look of his eyes, 
which was their habitual expression, Joan thought 
she recognised now the evidence of a burden 
and a tragedy which, like a cloud, seemed to be en- 
veloping and overshadowing the White House in 


the fen. (To be continued.) 
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SHORT 
NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 

“AS IS MOST EXPEDIENT FOR US.” 

HE writer once knew a young 
mother whose child lay at 
the point of death from 
brain fever. Day and 
night she watched him 
with frantic grief. He 
was prayed for in chureh, 
the girl-mother wrestled 
with God for her boy’s 
life. She would not, could 

The boy lay unconscious and de- 





not, give him up. 


lirious for days ; at last he recognised her, and after 
aweary time he recovered. And, oh! how that mother 
adored the child restored to health and beauty. He 
became a bright, clever boy, and a very attractive 
young man, but later on he fell among bad com- 
panions and married a low sort of girl. His mother, 
to whom he had behaved most cruelly, would now be 
very glad if God, instead of granting her prayer, had 
taken the child from her in his early days of inno- 
cency. Considering how short-sighted we are, the 
least we can do is to say after our prayers that we 
ask then to be “granted as is most expedient for us,” 
Not my will, O God, but Thine, be done. Prayer is 
not a rope to pull God to us, but to pull us to God. 


OUR WAIFS. 
Through the liberality of our readers we have 
heen enabled to recently send cheques to 
Dr. Barnardo and Miss Sharman for a fur- 
ther year’s maintenance of THE QUIVER 
Waifs, who, we are glad to say, are pro- 
gressing well and are very happy. Of 
little Frank Albon, Dr. Barnardo writes : 
“He is still boarded out at Charsfield, and 
has grown considerably, and I am happy to 
be able to state that he is making goo: pro- 
gress in every way.” This is cheering news, 
and no less satisfactory is the report of our 
girl-waif, Susie Lank. Miss Sharman states 
that “Susie is only nine years old, but we 
think her needlework is more like the werk 
of anyone twice her age.” Miss Sharman 
has kindly sent us a specimen of the little 
one’s work, which we have reproduced here, 
and also a letter, which is so quaint and art- 
less that we think our readers would like to 
read it in full : 


“DEAR Sir 
to you, 


I am very pleased to write 
I hope you are quite well, as I am. 
On the 11th we had a magic lantern. At 
the beginning we had some pictures to suit 
the little ones, and afterwards we had some 
Kible pictures for the big girls, and it was 


Very interesting. We are soon going to have 
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ARROWS. 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


our examination, and I am trying very hard with my 
lessons, so that I may pass and go into the Third 
Standard next year. I have finished all my needle- 
work for the examination also. I must now close 
my letter. —I remain, yours respectfully, Susi 
LANK.” 


PIETY AT HOME. 


We know what our Lord said to the man out of 
whom He had cast a legion of devils : 
thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee.” It is the home that tests our 
religion. “If the home duties be well performed,” 
wrote Confucius, “there is no need to go afar to 
offer sacrifice.” 
heart can act the part of one for half an hour without 
being found out, so a man may masquerade as a 
Christian to outsiders, but not to those who live in 
the same house with him. What he is as son, 
brother, husband, father, that he really is. 


“Go home to 


As one who is not a gentleman at 


ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, when the French 
marched into a German village, an old woman sallied 
out to meet them armed with a poker. When 
asked what she could do, she replied: “ Well, if 
I can do nothing else, at least I can show what. 


side 1 am on.” 





OUR WAIF’S NEEDLEWORK. 
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“ Eightpenny walking-sticks for fourpence.” 


“EIGHTPENNY WALKING-STICKS FOR FOUR- 
PENCE!” 

There is an Irish saying to the effect that So-and- 
so is blue-moulding for want of a beating. It applies 
to persons who only live to corrupt and render 
unhappy all with whom they come into contact, or 
to those who have money, leisure, and health, and 
yet never think of lending a hand to any Christian 
work, The thought of these and of the many other 
people who are blue-moulding for want of a beating 
cannot but occur to us when we see a man with a 
large bundle of sticks which he is selling cheap. 
Sticks in such plenty, and so many backs in need of 
them! And yet we ought to check these vindictive 
feelings. Those who do harm or fail to do good 
hurt no one so much as themselves, and before long 
they will have enough of misfortune’s buffets, The 
reign of the stick is over, and we ought all to be 
glad. Formerly criminals, soldiers, schoolboys, luna- 
ties, and even women, were beaten continually ; and 
it did not do any good. People who cannot be 
driven with a stick may often be drawn with the 
cords of love, 


“ PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 

A lady consulted a well-known London physician 
who was not a great believer in medicine, After 
examining her, he handed her a prescription with 
“If that does you any good, I should 
be much obliged if you would kindly let me know, 
for I suffer much from the same complaint myself,” 
There are many physicians of the soul who have 
similar doubts about the remedy for its sickness, 
because they have never themselves tried it. 


these words : 


SOME NEW 
It is rarely that one comes across a case of present- 
day suffering for Christ’s sake that will compare with 
that told in a volume published by Messrs, 

Hodder and Stoughton under the title of 

* Adeline, Schimmelmann,” 

edited by the pastor of the English Re 

formed Church, Hamburg. The Countess 

was a lady-in-waiting to the Empress 

Augusta, and brilliant 

life of the Imperial Palace at Berlin for 
evangelistic and philanthropic work among 

the poor of the German capital and the 

fisher-folk of the Baltic coast. Not shar. 

ing her deep convictions, her family sought 

to coerce her by having her put under 

restraint as a lunatic. How she escaped 

from her terrible confinement, and much 

more that is interesting, is told in this 

book, which is mainly autobiographical. 
—Another work from the same publishers 

is a memorial volume entitled “John 

White : a Life-Study for Young Men.” 

Mr. White was a most successful Bible- 

class leader, and a great part of the book 

is made up of sketches of the helpful 
addresses which he gave in this connee- 

tion.—“ Hiram Golf's Religion ” (Cassell and Co.) is 
a short story of practical every-day Christianity 
written by Mr. George H. Hepworth. It is a story 
which might well find a useful place in a library for 
elder scholars.—Any work from the pen of the 
famous evangelist, Mr. D. L. Moody, is sure of a 
hearty welcome from many of our readers. Messrs. 
Morgan and Scott have just issued his “ Pleasure 
and Profit in Bible Study "—pithy and_ pointed 
papers which can leave no impression other than a 
good one.—We do not often find it possibie to refer 
in these columns to a velume of new verse, but we 


BOOKS. 


Countess 


exchanged the 


must make an exception in favour of Mr. G. T. 
Coster’s latest Christi (H. RB. 
Allenson), in which are collected a number of sweet 


volume, “ Gloria 
songs by this favourite hymn-writer.—Mr. Elliot 
Stock sends us a volume of sermons by the Rev. 
J. M. Gibbon, entitled “The Image of God,” which 
will, no doubt, be welcomed by Mr. Gibbon’s many 
friends in North London and a 
helpful work on “Church Teaching on Foundation 
by the Rev. H. W. Dearden,—Mr. J. 
Rickett, well-known as the author of 


and elsewhere ; 


Truths,” 
Compton 
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“The Quickening of Caliban,” has published through 
Messrs. James Clarke and Co. a booklet of “ Sugges- 
tions for an Every-day Belief,” under the title of 
“Christianity in Common Speech ;” and we have 
also to acknowledge the receipt of “‘ The Victory of 
Defeat, and other Poems,” by William Hall (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), and “ Home Morning and 
Evening Service ” (Elliot Stock). 


RELIEVING VICTIMS OF THE MINE. 


More than thirty-four years ago the calamity at 
Hartley Colliery made a hundred wives widows and 
rendered fatherless 257 children. If nothing could 
Jessen the loss to the bereaved, at least national 
sympatliy could rescue those bereaved from the 
pangs that poverty might have brought; and a 
fund was raised which supports to this day the 
fey widows and other dependents who survive 
The Hartley catastrophe 
diew attention, also, to the need for some perma- 


from that black day. 


nent fund for the relief of dependents on victims 
of mining disasters. And thus, a little later, the 
Northumberland and Durham District Miners’ Per- 
manent Relief Fund was formed, the thirty-fourth 
amual meeting of which shortly will prove its 
priority amongst the funds begun in several of 
The method of working of these 
funds is substantially alike: the members pay 


our coal fields. 
a subscription ; and there are added donations by 
mine-owners and others, legacies, interest on 
accumulated funds, out of which are paid grants 
in ease of death of pitmen; weekly allowances 
to the widows and children left, and sometimes, 
also, weekly payments to members disabled by 
accidents, and to those by age past work. In 
round numbers, it may be said that the miners’ 
fund in the great Northern coalfields has nearly 
120,000 members; its total 
£100,000 yearly; it helps to support 1,000 


widows, and a rather larger number of children, 


receipts exceed 


whilst it pays to over 2,500 aged members the sum 
of four shillings each per week; these members 
and recipients being “resident in the Northern 
counties. Much of the work is done by the 
ofiicials at the mines, but there is of necessity 
some considerable local expenses incurred in the 
collection and distribution of contributions and 
relief. But when it is added that the fund has 
distributed more than £1,000,000 sterling in relief 
of the sufferers from mining accidents, and that 
its accumulated fund is about £200,000, the value 
of its work in the North is proved. Its membership, 
though vast, is less than that of the workers at 
Northern pits, but it has been the most successful of 
the funds for thus organising pitmen in provident 
societies. But there are 740,000 persons employed 
in and about mines in the United Kingdom, and 
1,000 lives are 


yearly lost from mining accidents, so 
that there is great need for the extension of this 
simple but effectual method of relieving the victims 





and providing for the wants of sufferers by mine 


accidents. 


VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

When we see the statement that a hospital or 
some other charity is supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, we think it would be well if some people 
would contribute to it as readily as they do to 
uncharitable gossip. Those who willingly listen to 
scandal are generally fond of telling it; but few of 
them repeat a tale in the plain unvarnished state in 
which they received it. A snow-ball rolled along 
the snow does not increase with greater certainty. 
lf voluntary subscriptions came in as fast to THE 
QUIVER Playgrounds Fund as they do to a certain 
piece of gossip that has caused much ill-feeling in 
the writer's neighbourhood, the children of our large 
towns would not be in so much need of play- 


grounds, 


“THEIR PRAYER CAME UP TO HIS HOLY 
DWELLING.” 

In 1854 a living was offered to Henry Alford, 
afterwards Dean of Canterbury, by Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth. Alford thus describes his visit to the 
Lord Chancellor on the occasion of his declining it :— 
“When I asked to see Lord Cranworth, the servant 


said his master was engaged. I then said, ‘I am 





DEAN ALFORD. 
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not come to ask for anything, but to refuse some- 
thing offered.’ ‘Oh, sir, then I am sure he will see 
you,’ was the reply.”. What would we do if our 
Father in Heaven were not more ready to hear than 
we to pray—if He were always engaged when we 
came to ask something from Him ? 
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IF ONLY THEY WOULD NOT EXPLAIN! 
When reading a story-book to her little girl a 

mother said more than once, “I’m afraid you can't 

understand it, dear.” The remark met with the 
following trenchant reply, “‘ Oh, yes, I can, very well, 
if only you would not explain.” We are reminded 
of this when we hear some people expounding the 

Bible. This Book contains many apparent difti- 

culties, but nothing in it is so difficult as some of 

the explanations that are given of them. 


AN ENVIABLE CONVALESCENT HOME. 

There is a Children’s Convalescent Home at Broad- 
stairs which is in the enviable position of needing no 
subscriptions. Indeed, its managers declare that they 
will not aceept any, should contributions be sent. But 
what the authorities do require is the co-operation of 
the charitably disposed in securing the admission of 
suitable patients. The institution, which is known 
as the Yarrow Home (with London offices at 734A, 
Queen Victoria Street), has been founded and fully 
equipped by private means. It is built to accom- 
modate fifty boys and fifty girls, and is intended, 
not for the children of the very poor, for whom 
provision is already fairly made, but for those of 
whose wants the public too seldom hears—the 
children of parents who are too sensitive and self- 
respecting to apply to the ordinary charities, but 
who are in reduced circumstances and camot afford 
the whole of a visit to the 

The minister 


to pay convalescent 


seaside, whose means are sadly 
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shillings per week towards the maintenance of the 
child, in addition to three shillings and sixpence for 
the reduced return railway journey. The age limits 
are from four to fourteen for boys and four to sixteen 
for girls, and suitable children are admitted irre. 
But no child is 
admissible who has lately been suffering from jp. 


spective of nationality or creed. 
fectious disease. Certilicated nurses form part of 
the staff, and to children requiring slight medica] 
treatment the skilled nursing, the rest and change 
and bracing air, should do wonders in retouching the 
pallid cheek with the hue of health and restoring 
the exhausted frame to its wonted strength. But 
even the most sensitive of parents need ‘not refuse 
the advantages of the Home—for which they partly 
pay—any more than they refuse the advantages of 
an endowed public school. 
“THE DIVINE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE.” 

The Psalmist prays that we may be taught to 
“number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom,” and so important is it to do this that 
the enumeration has been called * the Divine arith. 
Well, then, what is the number of 


According to 


metic of life.” 
our days ? insurance tables, the 
average duration of life at the age of twenty-one is 
thirty-six years, or about thirteen thousand days, 
For caleulating the value of later life, the rule 
adopted by those who have made the matter their 
business is that everyone may probably live half 
the number of years by which his age falls short of 


THE YARROW CONVALESCENT HOME, BROADSTAIRS 


iimited, the struggling artist, the unsuccessful pro- 
man, the widow known better 
days, the clerk or skilled foreman—the children of 
all these would come within the scope of the Home's 
The parents are expected to pay five 


fessional who has 


operations. 


Sut our days ought to be numbered with 


eighty-four. 
a purpose, and that purpose is to make a right use of 
them. Let us number them in the spirit of the great 
French statesman Turgot. Observing that his family 
had generally died of gout before fifty, he made up 
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his mind, when not yet twenty-one, that he must 
begin at once, if he was to accomplish anything 
considerable for the good of his eountry or of man- 


kind. 


ORDER OF HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 


“THE QUIVER” 


(ESTABLISHED 1887). 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

In response to many pressing requests received 
from all parts of the Kingdom, we have at length 
decided to re-open the Register of the Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thousand Members), 
fora short period, and to a limited number of new 
members, under the following revised rules :— 

The necessary qualifications for membership are— 
irreproachable rectitude of character, and continuous 
and unbroken service in the family of their present 
employer of not less than ten years. 

The forms of application may be obtained by any 
reader on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
to the “ Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C.” These forms must be 
carefully filled in, and then signed by the employer 
id countersigned by a Minister of Religion. 

The members will be divided into three classes, 
viz. :— 

ORDINARY MEMBERS: 
their present situations from ten to twenty-five years. 


Those who have been in 


These will be enrolled in the Order. 

First CLASS MEMBERS: Those who have served 
from twenty-five to fifty years under the same 
conditions. These members, in addition to being 
included in the Register of the Order, will receive 
a Certificate and the Gilt Badge of the Order. 

DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS: Those who have been 
intheir present situations for fifty years and upwards. 
The Distinguished Members will each receive a Cer- 
tificate and the Giltand Enamelled Badge of the Order, 

Applicaticas will be dealt with in the order re- 
ceived, and, in the event of a very large number being 
received at once, it will necessarily be some little time 
before the applicants under Classes 2 and 3 wilil 
ceive their Certificates and Badges. 


“THE QUIVER” LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN 
COMPASSION. 
OBJECT : 

TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING 
OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

This movement has been organised for the purpose of 
combining into one great force the readers of THE QUIVER 
and their friends in helpful sympathy with the afflicted 
and distre:sed, whether men, women, or children, all over 
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the world, as well as immediately around us. Members of 
the League will not as such be pledged to any definite 
work or help, but will be understood to be in hearty 
sympathy with the object of the League, and 

(a) To be ready to do all in their power to help the works 
of love and mercy going on in their midst ; 

(b) To foster real kindness and consideration for domestic 
pets and other animals ; and 

(c) As far as may be to respond to calls upon their sym- 
pathy and prayers on behalf of the victims of any sudden 
and overwhelming calamity. 

Over 3,000 Members have now been enrolled. 

The Roll of the League is steadily increasing, and 
we hope next month to give illustrations of the 
Medal and Certificate, and at the same time to 
publish a revised “ List of Honour.” Any number 
of separate Membership Forms will be supplied on 
application to the Editor at the address below. 


PRIZES TO MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE, 

A Prize of Firry GUINEAS is offered to the 
Members of the League for the best STory illus- 
trating the objects of the League, and adapted for 
serial publication. 

A Prize of TEN GUINEAS is offered to the 
Members of the League for the best Essay or paper 
showing how the League and its objects may be 
most effectively promoted. 

The Fifty-Guinea Prize Serial Story should con- 
tain not less than 30,000 words and not more than 
50,000 words, and should be accompanied by a short 
abstract of the plot of the story of not more than 
500 words. All MSS. must be delivered to the 
Editor not later than January Ist, 1897. 

The Ten-Guinea Prize Essay must consist of not 
less than 5,000 words or more than 6,000 words, and 
must be delivered to the Editor not later than 
September Ist, 1896. 

The Competition is also subject to the following 
further regulations :— 


. The MSS. must be entirely original and the senders’ 
ow n. ‘he successful Competitors will be required to sign 
a declaration to this etfect, which must be countersigned 
hy a magistrate or minister of religion. 

2. Any Prize may be withheld if, in the judgment of the 
E sditor no MS. is found worthy ef the award, 

3. All MSS. must be legibly written on one side of the 
paper only, and addressed post paid to the “ Aditor of THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage London, F.C.” stamps for 
return of unsuccessful MSS. must in each case be sent if 
the return be required. 


RULES OF THE LEAGUE, 
All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and forward it to the “ &ditcr of THk 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List oF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within six months 
will, IN ADDITION to being classed as a DISTINGUISHED 
MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presentation Volume. 

* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should be 
cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep. 
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FOR 


LONDON’S LITTLE ONES. 

The readers of THE QUIVER have never turned a 
deaf ear to the cry of London’s little ones, and it has 
been with great thankfulness that we have heard 
during past years of the part they have taken in 
connection with the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund. Last summer, as the result of the Fund’s 
work, 28,783 children were sent away for a fort- 
But 
even so large a number as this looks very small by 


night's holiday, from forty-nine local centres. 


the side of the three-quarters of a million, which is 
the 
public elementary schools of the metropolis. 


number of the children in attendance at the 
Much 
good work has been done in the past, but there is 
room 
committees tell piteous tales of the disappointed 
mites that they are obliged to leave behind for 
lack of funds. The payments by the parents of the 
children sent away show a steady increase, and last 


for much more. The members of the local 


season averaged 4s. 7d. per child; and by reason 
of this satisfactory growth and the economical 
management of the Fund—mainly by voluntary 
workers--it comes about that each half-sovereign 
sent to the Treasurer, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
M.P., at 10; Buckingham Street, Strand, will secure 
the blessing of a fortnight’s stay amid the fresh air 
and health-giving surroundings of a country home 
for another London child who would otherwise have 
no holiday change. In former years the Fund has 
been unable to make the fullest use of some of its 





“THE QUIVER” 
INTERN ATION AL 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

85. What proof did our Lord give to His apostles 
of His reali bodily appearance on the day of His 
resurrection ? 

86. Where do we learn that our Lord appeared to St. 
Peter before He appeared to the rest of the apostles ! 

87. What proof did our Lord give after His 
resurrection that the teaching of the Old Testament 
had special reference to Himself ? 

88. Under what three divisions did our Lord include 
the Old Testament Scriptures ? 

89. What is the great lesson taught us by the 
parable of “The Rich Man and Lazarus” ? 

90. What words of our Lord set forth the lesson 
taught us in the parable of “ The Pounds” ? 

91. How long was it after King Saul’s death before 
David was made king of Israel? 

92. Who was anointed king over Israel as successor 
to Saul? 

93. What was the cause of the great civil war 
between Israel and Judah after the death of King Saul? 

94. How many times was David anointed king? 

95. What was one of the first acts of David when 
king of all Israel? 

96. From what incident in King David’s life do we 
learn that it was customary for heathen nations to 


carry their gods with them to battle? 
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country cottage-homes because of lack of funds at 
the beginning of the season. Will our friends please 
take the hint and:so help the managers of the Fund 
to plan holidays for little Londoners, while so many 
other and more ambitious plans are being laid? 
We commend this work on behalf of helpless 
children to the sympathy of the 3,000 members of 
our League of Christian Compassion. 





“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 
List of contributions received from March 29th, 
1896, up to and including April 27th, 1896, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be ae 


knowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Lenore, Mitcham, is.; 
W. F., Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 5s.; J. S., Newcastle-on. 
Tyne, 10s.; J. J. E., Govan (101st donation), 5s. ; A Glasgow 
Mother (72nd donation), Is. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Lilac, 103.; A Constant 
Reader, Brighton, 5s.; J. S., 10s.; and the following 
amounts sent direct: A Mother, 10s. ; Enid, 5s. ; Sympathy, 
7s. 6d. 

For “The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: A Hewitt, 
Dulwich, Is. 

*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58s, and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired, 





BIBLE CLASS. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 592. 

73. Any gift which God has given to mankind to 
be used to His honour and glory. (St. Luke xix. 13.) 

74. St. Luke xix. 22; St. Matt. xxv. 26. 

75. St. Luke xix. 21. 

76. That God expects everyone to do his best with 
the opportunities he possesses. (St. Luke xvi. 10.) 

77. It was the custom in old times for the owner of 
a vineyard to receive of the fruits in lieu of money as 
payment of rent. (St. Luke xx. 10.) 

78. St. Luke xxi. 20; St. Mark xiii. 14 ; Josephus: 
“Wars,” b. vi., c. 6. 

79. St. Luke xxi. 31 ; 

80. St. Luke xxii. 24. 

81. Because St. Peter was evidently filled with 
pride and envy, which had manifested itself in the 
strife as to which should be the greatest. (St. Luke 
xxii. 31.) 

82. St. Luke xxii. 32. 

83. It was a punishment inflicted in early times by 
the Hindoos and Persians, and was adopted by the 
tomans as a punishment for runaway slaves, but not 
for freemen. (St. Luke xxiii. 33.) 

84. Because it was customary among the Romans 
to affix a label to the cross giving a statement of the 
crime or accusation for which the person suffered. 
(St. Matt. xxvii. 37; St. Luke xxiii. 38.) 


St. Matt. iv. 17. 
























































TIME. 


(From a Drawing by N. Prescott Davies.) 
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THE AUDITORIUM AND OCEAN PATHWAY, OCEAN GROVE, U.S.A. 


Be, oy HEN the thermometer or the passing wave of some religious revival which 
in New York stands draws people from the luxuries of Newport or the 


+ om i _ 

above 90°, and every  gaieties of Atlantic City. It isa strong need which 
; voice from our friends has yearly caused increasing thonsands to spend 
I and the press urges weeks and months in the self-imposed restrictions 

' | ' 
’ I us to get to the sea of this sandy, rockless, scrubby strip of New 
Se i breezes ; and stream- Jersey shore; and the dreamers of our boyhood, 

A = = ) . y ‘ " 


ing perspiration and whose dreams were weak, and whose city of God 
flabby linen add their — was of canvas and peopled by a few, have lived to 

rguments to the plea for grey — see the reality far outshine the dream, and the city 
sands and tree-shade: then the to be built strong, and a multitude to crowd its 
citizen who can get away for a yates. 





| few days or weeks turns his in- Twenty-seven years ago some godly Methodists 
tentions of the past months into — finally decided that the usual sea-side resort was 

speedy journey to the Catskills or to Atlantic not a suitable place in which to spend their vaca- 
City, or even to far Colorado. Then is the time — tion with their families. The gaieties and vice, both 
When men with ideas let their ideas conspicu- indoors and out, made it a risky thing to take their 
ously lead them ; and then the abounding energy young people to such resorts; and to their own 
of the nation exhibits itself in all sorts of ex ears and eyes the sadness of so much that they 
periments saw spoilt the pleasure they might else have got 
Efforts to reach an ideal in this matter are out of the sunshine, and curling wave, and moon- 
numerous, and generally take the religious and — light walk ; and, to many of them, the cost was all 
lucational form. The summer school at Chau- but prohibitive. “Why not find some spot of 
taqua is the best known example of these; but shore, not too far from our cities, where we could 
ually successful and popular amongst the pitch our tents, and bathe, and fish, and play, and 


\mericans is the Methodist Camp-meeting of — pray, away from these soul-pains!?” The question 
Ucean Grove. It is not the fad ef a year or two, was hardly asked before it was answered by a few 
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Methodist preachers who went through the path- 
less sandhills on the Jersey coast, were bitten by 
the mosquitoes, bathed in the surf on the firm 
sand, sunned themselves on the low hills, and at 
night, amidst almost depressing solitude, slept in 
their tents. 

This life was conducive to the most splendid 
health, and rapid restoration of the overworked 
men; and they soon sent for their families and 
friends, and started with twenty people what has 
since grown to be the great Ocean Grove Camp- 
meeting. 

Amongst the pioneers of this movement weve 
the Rev. W. B. Osborn and the Rev. E. H. Stokes, 
who, with most of the others, are still living and 
attached to it ; and Dr. Stokes, the zealous presi- 
dent from its commencement, although in his ninth 
decade, is still the soul of the movement. The 
country In that district is divided up by small 
lakes running inland from the sea, and it was on 
a patch of some 309 acres, between two of these 
lakes, and a serpentine heavy sand road, that the 
experimenters settled in the summer of 1869, 
They pitched their tents under the pine-trees, 
and met in each others tents for worship. 
They bought an old boat from a fisherman along 
the coast, and they :sot farm produce from the 
neighbourhood, and stores from Long Branch, six 
miles off. 

The experiment was successful from the very 
first. There were no -plagues, the flies hardly 
troubled them, the climate was delightful, 
the water good, and the seclusion perfect. Of 
course their friends heard of it and wished to 
join them next year, and the baby showed signs 
of soon becoming a big boy. 

It was now resolved, if possible, to purchase the 
land, and for this purpose, and tu administer the 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’Ss TEMPLE, OCEAN GROVE. 








estate when acquired, an Association of twenty. 
six gentlemen was formed. The land was secured 
with the greatest difficulty, as there were forty- 
four different owrers to deal with. : 

Amongst the laws for the government of the 
colony, the first—and the most important—is the 
“drink traffic.” 
Prohibition in its most rigorous form reigns here ; 
and there are not to be found three people, resi- 
dents or visitors, who would for a moment uphold 
any proposal to modify this restriction. To say 





exclusion of the all-destroying 


it is a success is not enough. It is the success, 
It gives character to everything else in the place ; 
and the stranger, told about this, is prepared for 
the other restrictions. Dancing and card-playing 
are prohibited within the boundaries, and the sae 
of tobacco is illegal. 

But the laws for Sabbath observance are most 
noticeable because most public in their effect. 
Milk is not allowed to be sold within the gates on 
that day ; all street vehicles cease running ; bicy- 
cling is prohibited, and the toll-houses on the litt!e 
bridges which cross the lake to the neighbouring 
settlement are closed, and one may cross and 
recross Without the half-penny toll the whole day 
through. The bath-houses on the beach are closed 
all day long, and public bathing is foreibly 
stopped. Everyone who goes to the colony is 
perfectly well aware of all this before settling 
there (the New York papers call it “ Godly Ocean 
Grove”), and those who are not prepared for any 
abridgment of their usual practices, which are 
offensive to their neighbours, ought certainly to 
stay away and bless some other resort with their 
murmurs and their rebellions, 

As a matter of fact, breaches of the law are rare. 
Some individual who is there for the purpose of 
making a “pile” may be occasionally pulled up 














by the Asse ciation for selling cigars, at which sin, 
where they are so largely smoked, there does not 
seem much surprise. It is, indeed, rather strange 
to find the sale of the weed so strongly suppressed, 
and yet to be forced to sit next to men on every 
hotel baleony who are blowing the fumes in your 
lace 

From 1870 a regular ten days’ camp-meeting 
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and whose families, at any rate, spend the whole 
summer in this safe moral and social atmosphere ; 
while they themselves can easily join them oc- 
casionally from New York and Philadelphia. 
Shops and boarding-houses rapidly increased 
(there are nearly 1,400 buildings altogether); the 
sandhills were levelled, roads made, a complete 
system of drainage carried out, gas and electric 








THE 
had hee n he ld, first on rough benches under the 


trees, and, as the attendance increased and wet 
und sun proved proportionately trying, a roof was 


ected. Around this camp-ground the managers 
pitched large square tents, each capable of accom 
molating a family, and from the open doors of 
these the oceupants could hear and join in the 
services, Other tents were placed along the lake- 
side, and a few adventurous spirits tried the plan 
! building little wooden houses on lots which 
they bonght for fifty dollars and npwards. These, 
proving more comfortable than canvas, became 
common, and now the best situations along the 
-front, round the chief square, and by the lake 
de are oceupied by beautifully built and fur- 
ished wooden villas in the latest and most 
elegant style 

Many of these are in the possession of wealthy 


men who make the 


colony their summer home, 
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PLANK WALK, SE 
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light introduced, a good supply of excellent water 
obtained from deep wells, and police, firemen, and 
all other arrangements which our complex civili- 
sation needs were introduced. 

But the tent form of life has not gone out. 
There are still several hundred tents annually 
erected by the Association, who warehouse them 
during the winter, and, on receipt of instructions 
that “Mr. So-and-so is coming down again next 
week,” or that a new “ Mr. Someone would like 
to hire a tent for a month, or the season,” puts 
up the necessary number and gives every facility 
to the visitor to furnish and make it comfortable. 
The back part is a permanent structure of wood, 
in which the canvas and furniture may be stored 
through the winter. This is generally used as 
dining-room, because it is near the little lean-to 
at the 
gasolene stove and the things washed in water 


hack, where the cooking is done on a 














TENTS ROUND THE AUDITORIUM OCEAN 
brought from the common pump. The canvas 
part of the tent is divided into two, and liberally 
supplied with beds, and kept perfectly dry by its 
storm-cover and’ wooden'floor. In the porch one 
finds rocking-chairs and‘ often a hammock, and 
trailing plants climb un the poles and: cords and 
make this spot, where the inmates spend so much 
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of their time, a very dainty 
resort. 

Of course life in a tent is 
cheaper than in a house, which 
great many a 
hard-pressed business man, 
The mother dresses the child- 
ren in serge, sends them down 
to the shore all aay, and only 
them in other 


boon to 


is a 


Sunday sees 
costume, 
But the great feature of the 
settlement is its wonderful 
religious life, and “the pro- 
motion of Christian holiness” 
has always held the chief place 
amongst its many objects.* 


A few sentences from the official 
literature may best give the spirit 
which the settlement is condueted 


As far as possible attend all the meet 
to God, and 
As far as possible 
avoid everything that would divert your own mind or others 
object—Salvation ! 


ings . . . Live near 

help someone else 

from the one great When Salvation ceases 
to be pre-eminent here we shall fall to the level of other places 
In your pleasures so arrange as not to interfere with 

Hotels, boarding and private houses will, I am 
sure, as in the past, avoid such diversions as will, in any sense, 


the meetings, 


be out of harmony with the work we are so earnestly striving to 
This will be the last Camp-meeting some will 
May it be the best !” 


promote 
ever attend, 





THE PLATFORM, 





THE 





AUDITORIUM, 
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OCEAN GROVE CAMP-MEETING. 


For months together, from morning to night, 
there is incessant round of meetings and ser- 
vices. While the commonplace traveller is finish- 


ing his last girdle-cake and syrup the people are 
streaming past his hotel to meeting—the young 
and well-brought-up to their own Temple, the old 
nd sedate to the Tabernacle. The former build- 
¢ js crowded with an interested audience, some 
f whom form a platform choir, and all of whom 
take thei with them read in 
unison and answer the leader's questions. It is 
excellently organised, and the leader always has 


text-books and 


some new attraction. 


679 
meetings, and a few days after that the coloured 
peopie have a grand muster ; and that is followed 
by a Chinese or some other convention, and 
always, at the end of August, the famous and 
most crowded camp-meeting week. 

Unless we stay the whole season we are sure to 
miss some of the best things, and the agreeable 
and perhaps lifelong friends we have left behind 
will write to tell us how the day after we left 
“there was the most remarkable meeting of the 
year. It was called The Great Silent Service, 
and, but for the singing of a few hymns on the 
subject of the meditation, there was the dead 

















MODEL OF JERUSALEM (PRESENT CENTURY), OCEAN GROVE, 


Before ten o’cloc k the young people are off to 


the beach or the shops, and we cross the gardens, 


past the pump, which all day long is supplying 
thirsty people with the limpid stream, to the 
umost open-air Tabernacle whence we heard the 
singing of the Holiness Meeting. 

Here, from a crowded platform, the doctrine is 
taught and enforced, and numbers of people are 
going 1 }) to the front to seek “the second blessing.” 
The floor is thickly covered with straw, but the 


American worshipper does not go on his knees a 


great deal. Small groups stand at the wide door- 
ways and survey the scene with more curiosity 
than reverence, and then make for the open doors 
of the great new Anditorium which overshadows 


this little Bethel. This great building takes the 
place of the earlier structure—which was only roof, 
platform, and seats—and was constructed in 1894 


tL cost of 70,000 dollars (£14,000). All kinds of 


meetings are held here, from the great Sunday 
services to the lectures of the Summer School of 
Theology rhe teetotalers have a fine series of 





silence of empty night amongst the overflowing 
thousands who crammed that great hall.” 

And one letter might tell us how “the first Surf 
meeting of the year was held on Sunday evening, 
and the strange effect of the crowding thousands 
on the grey sands; the restless waves behind ever 
creeping nearer, and the good bishop's pleading 
voice formed a noble symbol of our time and the 
great Forever.” 

There are between fifty and sixty different sorts 
of meetings held annually—some single meetings, 
others by the score; the first on the list the 
Holiness Meetings; the last, a field-day of Odd 
Fellows. Three or four thousand cases of distinct 
“results” are the yearly encouragement of the 
leaders. 

There is a school for the children, a Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the permanent inhabitants, 
a model of Jerusalem at the head of Ocean Path- 
way, with weekly lectures for the student, and a 
supply for nearly every need. 

While, theoretically, everyone goes to Ocean 
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( WOVE 
solemnly 


for the religious life, 
warned not to venture 


for the bathing and social life, which 


and it is on 


} 
clsew nere, 


ASBURY PARK, ADJOINING 


plank walk that we meet the most American 
sights 

The plank walk, which lines the sea-front, is 
( heaper than our eranite and concrete parade, and 
in its way more picturesqne than solid roads, 
though it the fault of being easily 
ilamaged by storms. 

At intervals there are little piers running into 
the head of which are 
clressing-rooms, and stalls for the sale of candies 


an upper storey for the band 


possesses 


the sea, at bath-houses, 
and peanuts, and 
and onlookers. 
Often there is a trip from New York or Phila- 
1, and then the sands are more crowded than 
hut this, the excursionist, phase of life is 
seen to advantage in Ocean Grove. 
When the colony was becoming a pronounced 
one of the visitors, Mr. J. A. Bradley, a 
New York storekeeper, purchased the neighbour- 
ing tract of land, and proceeded to lay it out for 


ce }y>121 


evel 


residence This he named Asbury Park, and 
while, by choice, the restrictions regarding the 
le of lijjnor are maintained there—as indeed 


by State law, within one mile of the 


they must be, 


and strangers are 
within its 
iniserable walls, practically a vast number go 
may 
be enjoyed under safer moral conditions than 
the sands and on the 


OCEAN GROVE: 
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Camp-meeting—yet he added no restrictions other 
than the ordinary law implies. 

So here they have bi-weekly hops, and tobaceo 
is sold unblushingly, and the dame and lordly 
youth who cannot do without their nightly game 
at cards may have their desire : and on Sunday 





NIGHT-TIME, 


the bicyelist from the country may trundle his 
wheel, and the street cars spin on, and the hack- 
man hails the passer-by, and “liberty” is the 
rule, 

In this Vanity Fair 
and while we on this side of the lake are at study 
or devotion, the bronzed and giddy youth on that 
side are whirling round and round on plaster horses. 
or trying their skill at shuffle-board, or taking their 
* hest girls ‘i up the Ferris wheel, or making a little 
party on the lake in one of the fleet of boats all 
decked with Chinese-lanterns. 

The plank walk is crowded ; the band playing 
lively airs; the electric lamps flashing over the 
happy 
laughter and entire absence of signs of poverty, 
all make a very grateful picture, and one that, 
shared wisely with the surf, the platform, and the 
hours of rest, make the summer at Ocean Grove, 
with peeps at its cousin Asbury Park, a lasting 
good to many thousands of the city dwellers in 


there are evening shows, 


scene : white dresses and brown cheeks ; 


that favoured country. ; 
Of course, the question suggests itself: “ Why 
not an Ocean Grove in England /” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


PROJECTS, 





ZOAN stood just outside the 
little porch, on the gar- 
den side of White House 

-in much the same 
place where she had 
stood some eight hours 
before. 

After her first waking 
thoughts of trouble and 
perplexity, the morning 
sunshine had brought 
hope and counsel. The 
events of the night 
seemed like some bad 
nightmare. Her fears 
had distorted her reason. 
A few noises, a_ little 
talking, a midnfght stroll--why should they have 
so disquiet d her? 

She had just descended from her mother’s room, 
whither she was wont to go up from the breakfast 
table, with offers ot help or service. In spite of 
the fascination to her ardent spirit of many of the 
new ways of thinking, Joan had a curiously old- 
fashioned and orderly mind. Within this was a 
constant struggle. Whilst attracted by the daring 
ud rebellions temper of the time, she was yet con- 
scious of a stronger feeling for tradition, and cus- 
tom,and obedience. She was “ old-fashioned,” and 
“old ways” had an alluring safety and charm 
the new ones lacked. 

All through their school-life she had looked 
forward to the coming home as to the scene of 


work and grown-up effort. She meant to have a 
career of some sort, even if a homely one. She 
was ambitious, and eager, and hopeful. 

Being disappointed of going on to Girton, she 
had yet willingly accepted the reason her mother 


had given—want of means. If they were poor, 


however, all the more reason for her to be up 
and doing. Here was an object for a career. 
She would be useful at home, and save expenses. 
but after two or three months at home she had 
und a persistent and stolid obstacle put in the 
iy of all her plans and efforts. Whilst some 
vague «le pression seemed to hang over the house, 
ono one thing could she put her finger and hope 


to mend it No one wanted things altered. Was 
he air of the fen, she wondered— was it the flat- 

ss all round —that made White House seem a sort 
of lotus-place of defeated energies? Her father 


} 


sat in his study overlooking the lawn, hour after 
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hour, day after day, busied in reading or writing 
on petty questions of antiquarian lore, regardless 
of the present amid which he lived. He could 
rarely be roused to interest in anything actual, 
though Betty was beginning to find a way of 
interesting him by the persistent sweetness with 
which she refused to be overlooked or denied ; 
and to Dicky he was always attentive. 

Mr. Peck was listened to patiently every morn- 
ing as he sat making his report, or tendering his 
samples, or furnishing his accounts. But the 
expression of the great grey eyes which looked 
past him into the garden gave very little evidence 
of interest or apprehension. They probably saw 
nothing they were looking at, being busy with 
some inward vision. 

Joan one day, eager to help, had asked to be 
allowed to learn and understand and undertake 
some of the farm accounts. Her father had 
looked at her in his aloof way, and slowly smiled 
as he said 

“You would not understand, child.” 

And Mr. Peck, on his way out, as he passed 
where she was standing, feeling repulsed and use- 
less, and for the moment aimless, had said 

“There ‘li be Master Dicky soon. You see, 
miss, it won't fall to you and Miss Betty now!” 

Joan looked at him blankly, not for the moment 
understanding. Then a certain insolent triumph 
in his tone conveyed his meaning to her ; and the 
suggestion rankled, and prevented further offers. 

Her mother was a still greater enigma ; but with 
thoughts of her was mixed a fast-growing dread. 
Rarely emerging from her room till lunch-time, or 
even later, she looked so delicate as to bear out 
fully her character for ill-health. But ill-health 
has mostly a name; hers had none. Questioned, 
she owned to sleepless nights; and for her sake 
the house was kept in unnatural quiet during the 
morning hours. The servants went about their 
work with maimed rites, their stealthy movements 
scarcely sounding along the passages and in the 
panelled rooms ; whilst Dicky now spent the morn- 
ing with his sisters—anywhere but in the house. 

About him there had been a battle with Nurse, 
from which Joan had emerged furious and scarcely 
victorious, and with an accentuated feeling of 
hatred and distrust. 

* Let him go, Nurse,” her mother had said feebly, 
when one morning Joan had made her way ruth 
lessly into the darkened room, and stood declaim 
ing vigorously to the half-visible figure on the bed. 
Dicky had been borne off, laughing gleefully, and 
patting his sister's bright hair with his chubby 
fingers. 
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‘Joan, recognising it, stayed her steps under 
huge cherry-tree.”—p. 683. 

“Dicky goin’ walkin. Jo’ a good ehap.” His 

chuckle ended in a long-drawn sigh of auticipated 
bliss. 

The next Joan had into the 

nursery to fetch him on her way downstairs. The 

boy was sitting in his high-chair at the table 


morning gone 


before his bread-and-milk. He was alone, singing 
Instily to himself as he alternately drubbed on 
the table with his spoon and smeared his cheeks 
with his breakfast. Joan, struck by a certain 
aspect of forlornness, tucked the boy under one 
arm and his basin of milk under the other. The 
murmur of voices in the inner room drew her 
steps to the door. She was just beginning, “I am 
taking Dicky down-stairs to breakfast, Nurse,” 
when the woman came hurriedly forward. She 
looked so discomposed at Joan’s appearance that 
the latter inquired, “ Isn't mother well this morn- 
ing! Is anything the matter?” 

* Oh, yes, miss, she ’s as well as usual, [ suppose. 
She don’t want disturbing ! 

Her manner Was rude, and she effectually 
blocked the way into the room. A notion came 
into Joan’s head in that moment which coloured 
all her after-intercourse with Nurse; and it was 
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strengthened by her father 
saying to her, some days 
later : 
“Nurse says Dicky is getting troublesome, 
You must not interfere in her manage- 
ment of him.” 
“Has she been complaining ?” 


Joan. 


flashed out 

Joan. 

‘Not complaining ; 
him, and very necessary to your mother. 
let there be any more bother!” 

He spoke’ wearily, his gentle accents somehow 


but she is responsible for 
Don't 


leaving the impression with Joan that he had 
some unbearable burden, and that she had added 


to its weight. 

‘1 think she is a horrid woman!” Joan said 
“Why can’t Betty and [ do for Dicky 
We have nothing to do.” 

her father answered. 
Don't let me hear any 


quickly. 
and mother ? 

“ Impossible, my dear,” 
“You don’t understand. 
more of it.” 

He turned to his papers and took up a pen, 
whilst Joan, fuming inwardly, went away. 

But after that she had presented herself every 
morning at her mother’s with the 
avowed object of being useful, but also with the 
undefined notion in her mind that she was some- 
how offering herself as a for the 
certainty was growing that her mother needed 
protection. 


bedside, 


protector ; 


On this sunny summer morning she had gone 
up rather later than usual. The tones of the 
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“Joan! it is Joan!” were still sounding in her 
e felt a shrinking hesitation at see- 


ears; and sl 
ing her mother. 

As she opened the door, she saw the nurse 
remove a glass from a table by the bed. The 
room, carefully darkened, was full of some sickly 
odour, which lay on the close air. A small fire 
burned in the grate. 

“How nasty it smells!” Joan said, going to the 
bedside and looking down at the indistinct face 
on the pillow, in which the eyes shone out 
brilliantly, enhancing the paleness. “Does it do 
you any gor dl? What is it, mother ?” 

“ Medicine Yes, it does me good. Don't stand 
there, Joan. I want to sleep now. We thought 
you weren't coming.” 

The tone was impatient and fretful. 

“What a pity you can’t sleep at night!” Joan 
said, a half-doubtful pity tinging her tone. 

“T ean't—don’t worry me! Nurse! Nurse! 
draw the curtain, please.” 

“Can't I do anything, mother ?” Joan ventured. 

But her mother’s eyes closed teebly, and she had 
to go away unanswered. 

She was thinking now of the darkened, airless 
room up-stairs, contrasting it with the beautiful 
sumy air and freshness of the lawn before her. 
Some impulse suddenly made her look up to the 
wide window of the nursery above her. Nurse 
was standing there, looking out. Her eyes were 
apparently searching the orchard and kitchen 
garden, which stretched beyond the high hedge 
bounding Joan’s vision. But Joan knew that the 
woman had been watching her. It had begun to 
be a felt warfare between them. For her part, 
Joan hated the woman with a deep hatred. 
Surely, there must be some true instinct to impel 
such strong feeling! It had arisen she scarcely 
knew how, and it had become allied to a certain 
cold shrinking fear of evil influences, subtle tempt- 
ations, weakened wills. 

As her eyes fell, they encountered the round 
gaze of Mr. Peck ; he was sitting by her father’s 
table in the study below, looking out upon the 
garden. It was a meaningless, expressionless 
gaze from two round pale-blue eyes set in a 
round sunburnt face; but to Joan’s now aroused 
suspicions it seemed to convey derision, defiance, 
even threat. 

As the woman up above coerced and managed 
her mother, so the man down below hoodwinked 


and cheated her father! Joan was surprised at 


the vividness of her intuition. She would set 
him free, too, as well as her mother! These 
should be her aims. 

Meanwhile Joan hastened to remove herself 
rom the observation of those malign eyes. 

She crossed the lawn to a little gate set in the 
ick hedge bordering the flower garden, and 
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passed into the orchard. Here, the narrow grass 
pathways between the fruit - trees still held 
glittering remnants of the morning's dew. 

Along one of them Betty was advancing, with 
Dicky dragging at her skirts. A purpose was 
impressed upon both their faces. Joan, recog- 
nising it, stayed her steps under a huge cherry- 
tree, whose spreading branches were laden and 
howed down with fruit. 

Vivid splashes of sunshine alternating with 
coolest shadow played upon Betty's figure ; her 
sunburnt face now almost rivalled Dicky’s in 
brownness ; her soft hair was uncovered. Dicky’ 
attire appeared to consist of only one garment 
His bare feet trod the dewy grass with manifest 
enjoyment. Both were pictures of health and 
strength, and beautiful youthand infancy. Joan’s 
gloomy fears vanished, as she looked at them, 
nearly as completely as the diamonds Dicky was 
trampling upon. 

“Dicky knew you'd be here,” said Betty, 
hurrying up. “I said, ‘ Let’s go and find Joan,’ 
and Dicky said is 

“ Cherries !” put in Dicky, triumphantly flinging 
himself upon his elder sister ; “ Dicky know’d.” 

“T came because J saw you coming,” said Joan, 
looking up into the tree. “But how are we to 
get them? We’ve eaten all the near ones.” 

“Oh, Joan! you can’t have forgotten!” Betty 
reminded her. 

“But that was when we were young, and had 
scantier petticoats.” 

“No matter; we're young now. Anyhow, I’m 
going up. Your elder sister, Dicky, is repudiating 
her achievements,” Betty announced laughingly to 
Dicky. 

“Oh!” said Dicky solemnly, glancing at Joan. 
And then he whispered meditatively to himself 
“ Pudiatin’ sheevements.” 

“T remember the way,” Betty said hopefully. 
“You begin at this side.” 

“Leg up!” suggested Dicky suddenly. “ Give 
Betty leg up, Jo’. John always says ‘ Leg up!’” 
he explained. 

“ Throw them down, Betty,” Joan said presently, 
“and we'll take them to the arbour down the 
zigzag walk. It’s shady there, and we shan’t be 
disturbed.” 

“ Disturbed !” laughed Betty. “1 don’t think 
we should be disturbed anywhere. Who could 
disturb us?” 

“We might be,” said Joan, a sudden remem- 
brance of a somewhat disturbing figure, lately 
come into their life, embarrassing her words— 
“and I want to talk to you. 
notions.” 

“Notions! Oh, Joan! I hope they ‘re not tire- 
some ones,” said Betty in alarmed accents. She 
had swarmed up to a horizontal branch, and was 


l’ve got some 
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carefully edging her way aiong it. “ Because 
sometimes they are tiresome, you know.” 

“Tt is people like you, Betty, who don’t like 
tiresome things,” said Joan severely ; “who let the 
world get wrong, and don’t trouble or try to set 
things right.” 

“ What ’s wrong now, Joan ?” 

“ Everything,” said Joan firmly. 

“Oh!” said Betty dubiously, glancing round for 
more spoil. 

“And I’ve been thinking of something to do,” 
went on Joan briskly, holding out her dress to 
catch the descending shower; whilst Dicky, 
dodging about, with his mouth wide open and 
his hands extended, hoped that some of the bean- 
tiful pink-and-cream balls would fall his way. 
“ But it will be difficult !” 

“Ts it here?” Hetty asked thickly, a cherry 
filling her mouth. ‘“ Not cottages?” 

“No !—at least, not yet,” said Joan. 

“ Because I think the people like them best 
their own way, and not sanitary. Old Ralph’s 
‘missis’ was quite cross because you advised her 
to move his chair. She said he liked the ‘smell 
o the muck !’” 

jetty !” 

“She did. That’s the proper word. It was so 
‘homelike,’ she said, and they ‘d been used to it 
all their lives. It kept them warm !” 

* That ‘Il come later,’ said Joan hopefully. 

“And it is picturesque,” said Betty. “I don't 
agree with you always, Joan, in your upsettings. 
I do think, myself, that being set to rights is a 
nuisance—don't you, Dicky /” 

Dicky glanced up at her indifferently. His 
cheeks bulged, and his little white frock was a 
warning: 

“ Not wrong things, Betty ?” said Joan earnestly. 
“T’m thinking of real wrong things now—things 
that oughtn’t to be allowed. I only thought of 
one of them just now.” 

“Father won't like it,” 
likes old ways.” 

“dl just to save father,” said Joan. 

“Oh, then—but perhaps he’d rather not be 
saved, all the same. And if it’s his study-—he 
doesn’t like being put straight there, any more 
than old Ralph! ” 

“He would 
tyranny.” 

“What is?” 

“Mr. Peck. Can't you see, Betty? Nurse 
with mother—Mr. Peck with father. That ‘s 
where all the money goes, and why we’re poor. 
We could save all that, and it would be a regular 
deliverance.” 

“Do you mean ——” asked Betty. 

“Getting rid of them is the only chance !” 

“Rid of them! Mr. Peck?) Why, he’s 


suggested Betty ; “he 


onee this was done. [It’s a 


Joan : 
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been here all his life. Who would give the orders, 
and do the accounts, and engage the haymakers 
and look after the crops, and pay the men, and— 
and manage ?” asked Betty in consternation. 

“We would. Girls have farmed before now: 
and if we worked perhaps father would take more 
interest. Come down, Betty—you've gathered 
enough. Come down to the arbour. I want to 
talk.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
ZIGZAG, 

Dicky ran, prancing ahead of his sisters, down the 
curved gravel walk, bounded on either side with 
vandyked shrubs and flowers. It 
skirted the road in regular serpentine curves, and 
its use was always a puzzle to Joan. With the 
whole wide land to walk in—with no house nor 
cottage near—why this need of privacy and 
seclusion | 

Saying something of the kind one day to her 
father, he had answered : 

“It was made for my great-grandmother, and 
used to be called * Madam’s Walk.’ In her days, 
Joan, young women didn’t roam all over the 
country. IL believe it was thought improper, 
She was a very dainty person, and ‘took the 
air’ but seldom.” 

Dicky’s little figure trotted on ahead, now 
visible, now hidden by the bushes which edged 
the curves of the way. At first the trees overhead 
made it very dark, but presently they emerged 
into a clearer space, where the trees occurred at 
greater intervals, and where the yew and cypress 
bushes gave place to flowering currant, lilae and 
laburnum, guelder-rose and syringa, and many 
old-fashioned flowering shrubs. Mignonette and 
sweet-peas made the air odorous, and had been 
planted in profusion where the walk terminated 
in an immense weeping ash. Its branches had 
been trained to form a capacious and lofty tent, 
with its doorway opening on to the walk. It was 
carpeted with the softest turf. 

“ How sweet it is!” Joan said, standing in the 
doorway, whilst Dicky danced delightedly across 
the floor. “ Yes, Dicky, you shall have your 
cherries now,” 

There were garden-chairs and a small table 
under the lofty canopy; and the golden green- 
the foliage made the 
loveliest summer walls. 

‘[ suppose our grandmothers came here and 
worked,” Joan said meditatively. ‘We must 
shut our eyes, and faney they are sitting by us 
in satin slippers and low dresses. I took down 
some of the Spectators the other day, Betty, and 
{ found some pencilled notes, written in spidery 
Father said she 
she seems to 


borders of 


ness of sunshine-bathed 


characters, signed ‘Georgiana.’ 
was his great-aunt. Poor thing! 
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have had ambitions, and been weary of the 


julness. 
“Yes,” said Betty ; “but her ambitions did her 
l ) good. I never think those restless people end 


very happily. That ’s why L’m anxious about you.” 
“She seems to have read whatever she could 
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“There was a pool, I suppose it’s been filled 
up. She had flouted Roger once too often. No 
one guessed she loved him. She was beautiful 
She pretended she did not care, 


and scornful. 


and he married one of her sisters.” 
“A romance !’ 


said Joan softly. “I never 


* Fit scene for the tragedy that had been enacted there.”—p. 686. 


lay her hands on,” went on Joan. “That thick 


brown ‘Elegant Extracts,’ too, is full of her. I 
suppose nobody lse read those books. so she 
made them her diary. ‘We had tea in the ar- 
ur, and Rog cime, comes very often. I 
wonder who Roger was? 

“Yes,” said Betty, glancing round. “I daresay 


her ghost wanders here.’ 
“Why should it—here ?” Joan asked. 
“Didn't father tell yon? Old Ralph’s * missis 


t ld Ie She was drowned here.” 


“Drowned 


could she be 


exclaimed Joan. “ How 


1 
mere 


knew we had got one. I’m glad—as it’s so long 
ago. Now I shall hunt up all her notes in the 
Where ’s Dicky ?” she added, suddenly 
becoming conscious of his absence. 

Betty jumped up to the entrance and looked up 
the sunshiny walk. 

“T can’t see him. Dicky! she called. 

There moment's then a 
rustle of cracking twigs and parting branches, 
and the little eager figure squeezed itself into 
the tent behind them. 

“ Dicky are here!” he announced. “ Dicky been 
looking at a lickle bird a-swimmin’ on er pond.” 


old books. 


Dicky !” 


Was a silence, and 
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* Pond! what pond, Dicky ?” asked Joan. 

“Dicky show And his 
fingers closed round Joan's. 

With some difficulty the sisters squeezed them- 
selves through the closely trained, thick-foliaged 
branches of the weeping ash, which they had 
supposed to form the end of the garden. Before 
them, grassy ground shelved down gradually at a 
few yards’ distance into a deep pool of some size. 
Its banks were lined with thick bushes and over- 
hanging trees, and the black water beneath was 
still and undisturbed except where a small wild 
duck, swimming about in the centre, made tiny 
ripples. It was like the water in some enchanted 
warden, lying still and cool and shadowed. 

“Well!” said Joan rather breathlessly. “ How 
odd that we should never have seen this before ! 
What a romantic-looking place !” 

“T don't like it,” said Betty, looking round. “ It 
is like an ambush for unwary feet. “ Dicky! 
you re never to come here again ; do you hear ?” 


you. Come ‘long !” 


she exhorted severely. 

“Dicky hear,” said Dicky, serenely inattentive. 
* Ain't he a nice lickle bird, Betty ?” 

[t was not possible to get round the pond ; the 
bushes made a firm thick hedge all round the 
banks, which, except where the sisters stood, were 
high and overhanging, their surface clothed with 
summer verdure. On the arbour side the ground 
was sloping and the water edged with summer 
flowers, but the place looked dark and melancholy 

fit scene for the tragedy that had been enacted 
there. 

Even when the sisters had pushed back into the 
arbour the sunless influence of the place, and per- 
haps its associations, made themselves felt. 

“It feels haunted here,” said Joan ; “let us go.” 


But all day long Joan carried about with her a 
burden. She had welcomed a romance 
as a personal possession, until she remembered 
certain theories of heredity which had formed part 
of her varied reading. The story haunted her. For 

time it put out of her head all the reforms she 
had been full of. She thought of the girl whose 
lite had ended violently because, as Betty said, 
she was “ restless.” Perhaps, like herself, she had 
been dissatisfied with something. She became 
eager to find out all about her. 

The sunshine of the morning became overcast as 
the day went on; the wide skies were dark and 
lowering, and the wind was agitating itself into a 
vale, Betty and Dicky had been having a# some- 
What noisy hide-and-seek along the 
corridors, till, on a sharp reprimand from Nurse, 
they had betaken themselves to the drawing-room. 
In the big window overlooking the garden sat 
She had fetched eight little brown volumes 
of the Spectator from her father’s room, and, with 


sense of 


game ol 


Joan. 
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bent brows, was thinking over and constructing g 
Dicky, on 
entering, trotted up to Joan and threw himself 
upon her; and, being carelessly hugged and set 
down upon his feet, had leant against her knee, jp 
puzzled wonder at the unwonted inattention. With 
his own brows bent in imitation, he presently 


story from the notes pencilled therein. 


asked 

“What is you doin’, Jo’? 
lessons /” 

Not being attended to, even when he had 
pummelled her knee with his fists, Dicky turned 
to seek more amusing game. 

The entrance of his mother, followed by Nurse 
with an array of shawls and cushions, brought him 
again to Joan’s side. He had learnt to look upon 
her as a refuge from the nursery ; for the nursery 
had now become a place of exile. 

With his fingers in his mouth, and anxiety in 
his observant eyes, Dicky watched his mother’s 
progress across the room, and squeezed himself 
under Joan’s arm as Nurse unloaded herself and 
turned to him. 

“Come, Dicky,” she said. 

Dicky gave a little dance. 

“Dicky ”—pausing a moment to consider, and 
perhaps catching an inspiration from the sight of 
the little brown books on Joan’s lap—‘“ Dicky 
tinks he’s doin’ his lessons !” 

He finished with immense emphasis, and looked 
defiantly at Nurse. 

Betty gave a gasp ; whilst a slight smile, in spite 
of herself, hovered in Joan’s hostile eyes as she 
tightened her’clasp of the boy’s nervous figure. 

“Tt is tea-time,” Nurse said quietly. 

And “ Go, Dicky, boy,” said his mother. 

Dicky turned appealingly to Joan, and then 
scrambled up on toherknee. Joan, catching sight 
of her mother’s face, whispered softly 

“Go, and have your tea, Dicky, and then I'll 
fetch you.” 

“Sure?” said Dicky bargainingly. 

“Sure,” promised Joan; “if you don't come.” 

Dicky descended, and tramped after Nurse, and 
they heard his shrill little voice up the stairs, mak- 
ing bargains for jam as a reward for his obediénce 

“Did you sleep, mother?” Joan asked, after 
watching for a moment the haggard, weary 
expression on her mother’s face. Her hands were 
resting on the rug Nurse had placed over her 
couch, her attitude was one of languor and fatigue, 
and yet—what was the matter? Joan let herself 
wonder whether ill-health meant really anything, 
but idleness and inertness. She would rouse up 
and be brilliantly talkative now and then ; but 
always afterwards the listless depression seemed 
to weigh her down more than ever. 

“T slept until the children woke me,” 
Fane. 


Is them lickle books 


said Mrs. 
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ver sleep at night, mother | 
asked presently. 
“No; L can’t sleep at night !” 
“What does the doctor say about it /” 
“He says this place does not suit me. I need 
But we can’t afford it.” 
“But surely, mother, now that Betty and I are 


Joan 


more stimulating air. 


ere,” Joan said eagerly, “there are no school 
expenses. And we should be glad to take charge 
of Dicky, and do for you—and then Nurse could 


it last, this suggestion Joan had 
r mind to utter. Like many other 

time Was not rips for it. 
Ithpossible!” said Mrs. Fane hastily. 
“Tcan't spare Nurse. No, no! I shall be better 
soon, I hop 


how better _” 


permanently, mother ? 

persisted Joan. “Is anything wrong with you 

r ally 

\ flash of anger crossed Mrs. Fane’s face. 

“Really wrong! Iam always ill and worn: to 
If I were not kept up by constant— 

mnstant 

“Champagne and brandy!” put in Betty, who 

had been listening in some wonder at Joan’s 

persistence, and now hurried to her mother’s 

elp 

M 

wer look which Joan so disliked came into her 


t 


rs. Fane gave her a quick glance, and the 


rown eyes. 

Medicine—and--soup, I should die. You 
are strong, Joan. I wonder,” with a touch of 
irascibility, “ whether you have any notion how 
to feel for anybody not strong.” 

Joan felt repelled. 

“When you are never ill, it is hard to realise ; 
md we were taught at school not to give way. 
If it were anything—really,” hesitated Joan, “ any 
lisease—— 

' There are worse illnesses than those 
fam worn out. You and Betty—I 
as only eighteen when you were born, Joan—and 


vith names 
then Dicky ! She sat upand spoke rapidly, her 
eyes shining. 

“Mother dear!” said Betty soothingly, putting 
her firm young arms about her mother’s slender 


e flushing, het 


‘Joan is always so literal,’ she said 


excusing y ‘She wants everything docketed and 


ibelled, and she never allows for margins !” 

Joan looked on at the pretty picture, a little 
moved perhaps at her mother’s excitement, but 
with the conviction gaining ground that, after all, 

ere Was nothing the matter with her but fancy 
ind want of will. 

lf she could be roused,” she thought, watching 
ler whilst seeming to be occupied with her book, 
oting Betty’s caressing ways and her mother’s 
leeble ge ‘what a difference it would make 


here. Father looks worn out, too—harassed and 
weary. Why can’t people face their troubles, | 
wonder? Nurse and Mr. Peck—old men of the 
sea—they must go before anything can mend.” 

Aloud she said presently 

*Can’t I do anything, mother, to help and save 
expenses /” 

“The best help you can give is to cost as little 
as possible,” Mrs. Fane answered in an exasperated 
tone. “There are plenty of things that want 
doing about the house.” 

“But there are enough servants to do them, 
mother. I should like to save expense, and not 
do the servants’ work for them. Send away one, 
and I will do her work !” 

* Before L send one away, I should like to see 
how her work would be done, Joan.” 

“Well, mother, we take care of Dicky now, 
almost all day. If only we could wait on you 
mother !” 

There was a wistfulness in Joan’s tone now 


> 


very different from its former assertiveness. “ We 
seem to see and know so little of you; and at 
school we were always longing to come home 
because of you.” 

Perhaps the mother had been too long separated 


_from her children to respond as most mothers 


would have done to this speech. Caresses are a 
matter of custom ; and she and they were strangers. 

Mrs. Fane glanced at Joan uneasily. And the 
girl, hungering for some of the affection she had 
imagined to exist between mother and daughters, 
found herself criticising, puzzling, speculating, at 
the expression in her mother’s eyes. What did 
it mean—that calculating, hard look? Not affec- 
tion, not response to Joan’s appeal. Rather was 
it a cold, self-centred, doubtful questioning as to 
how far she was to be trusted. 

“Did you never want us all this time, mother,” 
Joan went on, forgetting her own doubts, as she 
recollected what must have been her mother's 
loneliness, “as we wanted you? How could you 
bear to let us be away so long? I’ve often 
wondered.” 

A spasm of some kind of feeling stirred Mrs. 
Fane’s face. She tlushed, and the expression Joan 
dreaded to see came into her eyes. 

“My plans were so uncertain. I was not here 
always.” 

“Not here?” 
mother. Where were you?” 

* Part of the time at Brighton. Twasill. Yow 
father took more trouble then. Now--— 

“he gave a sigh of self-pity, and stopped. 

“He cant afford it, mother! He looks so 
worried often !” Joan said eagerly. “Oh! I do 
so wish he’d let us help. That horrid Mr. Peck 
uses up all the money. Betty and I could do all 
he does, if we were only let !” 


said Joan: “you never told us, 
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You must not vex Peck,” 
“It is absurd to talk of 
new 


“Nonsense, Joan ! 
Mrs. Fane said hastily. 
doing his work. Your father wants some 
shirts. Make them.” 

“Yes, I will make them, mother,’ Joan said 
rather sadly; “although they are cheaper, and 
lit better, bought ready-made. Still, anything to 
make you believe I am in earnest in wanting to 
help.” 

Joan’s essays in shirt-making resulted at first in 
failure. The first kept her occupied a whole week 


in construction and hard work ; and the criticism 
her father permitted himself was — 

“ Well, child, it scarcely seems right somehow. 
Wristbands ought not to button at the back, | 
think ; and the collar seems to stick into my chin. 

He spoke ruefully, and looked rather miserable, 
though he was too gentle to say more. 

It was Betty, fresh from certain attempts on 
Dicky’s baby garments, who pointed out to Joan 
that the sleeves were reversed and the neck not 
sloped out in front. 
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Dicky, always interested in his new sisters’ ayo. 
cations, encouraged his father, 

"Tain’t as bad as me, father. Betty lorgetted 
Nurse wouldn't let Dicky stand for his dinner, an 
I couldn't sit in my chair, not till she’d put a bit 
It weren't no good Nurse scoldin’: I 
were tight in.” 

Dicky laughed in glee at the recollection as he 
walked scrutinisingly round his father. 


“ 


1 


more in. 


Father looks like the SCUTeCTOW up the cherry- 


tree—don't he, Betty? Him as wobbles his arms, 


“The expression Joan dreaded to see came 
into her eyes.”—p. 687. 


That shirt was finally presented to old Ralph, 
whose “ missis ” explained that his sessile condition 
didn't demand extra good fitting. She never ceased, 
however, to clorify the exquisite needlework with 
which Joan had decorated the earment—carefully 
put by, when Joan’s own affairs were supposed to 
have put it out of her head, to serve as the old 
mans shroud. 

Betty, with a patient perseverance which Joan 


considered misspent, plodded on steadily ; realising 
at least one effect, that of making Dicky prettier 
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and pretir Finally she discovered a miniature 
of his baby great-grandfather, upon which she 
proceeded to model his appearance. 

“You is a good Betty!” he said, caressing 
Betty's head, as he trampled about her knee, 
whither she had lifted him for measurements. 
“You make Dicky’s new clo’se; Jo’”—and he 
made a spring into his elder sisters arms 
“Jo tell Dicky stories. Tell the Faithful Boxes 
vain Jo’,’ he commanded. 

It was a new and pertect life to the little lad, 
his release from the nursery routine and com 
yanionship to intercourse with young fresh 
spirits. It even exceeded the charm of John 
fur a time, and caused that faithful slave not a 
few heartaches. Joan, trying her hand at story- 
telling, found an enthralled listener ; and Betty, 
riticising, marked how the stories invariably in- 
ileated endurance and courage. Joan, as usual, 
Was strenuous. 

*Do you think Dicky cowardly, Joan ?” 
lie said to her sister. 

“No,” said Joan, startled. “ Why ? 


“Your stories made me think you wanted to 


once 


7 ike him orave 
“T never thought of it,” said Joan. “ How 
ever of you, Betty! But Ido. I think he will 


want all the courage none of the rest of us seem 


to have. What have we done? 


We have been 
t home now three months, and things are just 
the same as when we came. We have done 
nothing to mend them. Father is worried to 
death ; mother---just, [I believe, for want of a 
little plain-speaking, which we have not courage 
for.” Joan spoke bitterly. 

“It isn't speaking, Joan,” Betty said. “1 think 
plain-sp “aking makes people cross.” 

“Even if it does, it may do them good.” 

“No. Even if they know the speakers are 
right, it only makes them more determined. It 


oes me,” she finished. * Plain-speaking is so 
veravating. 
“Do you mean I am aggravating, Betty?” 


J wun asked slowly. 

“Often,” said Betty candidly. When you get 
possessed of an idea, Joan, there ’s sometimes no 
An elephant running amuck is 

I really believe yeu would try 
to overturn the world if you thought the other 
side wanted mending. You don’t see,” went on 
Betty, warming, like all preachers when they get 
away, “that you discompose and upset all the 
‘in-between,’ Joan.” 


wlding you. 
nothing to you. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE. 
Her thoughts concentrated in a particular di- 
trengthened Joan’s opinion. 
Her parents were the vietims of a tyranny from 
24 
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which neither had the strength of mind to emerge. 
She supposed it had grown gradually in each case 

one of those strange influences which lookers-on 
see clearly and can't account for, but of which the 
victims themselves seem unconscious. But she 
would free both—somehow ; she and Betty to- 
gether. 

She soon begun to see that the deliverance 
would be harder than she had expected. Both 
father and mother began in some half-unconscious 
fashion to distrust her, to shrink from her often 
expressed desire to improve things. Her father 
would look up from his writing when she entered 
his study, in her eager fashion, full of some new 
plans ; and an expression of helplessness and with 
drawal would come into his eyes as he listened to 
her. One morning it was : 

Father, don't you think the butter and eggs 
ere ought to be sufficient to supply the house ? 
Did you know that a large basket of things comes 
almost every day from Fencote, too?” 

“My dear, your mother settles those things, 
her father answered gently. 

“Yes. But does mother know, do you think? 
It seems to me anything might be done—all kinds 
of waste. She does not know ; she is always— 
resting,” Joan finished helplessly. 

A perplexed look came into the abstracted eyes 
which met Joan's. 

“| will speak to Mr. Peck.” 

“Oh! father, that is worse,” said Joan rapidly, 
full of her new idea. “We have four servants 


” 


besides Jolin and the gardener, and there are five 
of us. It isn’t a large household. | wonder if any 
kind of a book is kept about the eggs and butter 
and cream and poultry. It is just the waste in 
those things that makes us poor !” 

Again Mr. Fane looked uneasy. 

“Your mother is a careful housewife, -oan— 
used to be, at least! It is she who arranges all 
these things.” 

“Yes; but mother can’t. She isn’t there. .And 
it is care in all those things that makes them pay : 
looking after everything oneself. Oh, father,” 
Joan went on earnestly, “T wish you ‘d let me 
and Betty have the poultry and bees and dairy. 
We could manage. I’ve read a lot—and seen in 
France. 

“Our land is not like France,” her father said, 
amused. 

“And flowers, too,” Joan went on unheeding. 
“We could make a lot of money. Girls have 
done it in England.” 

“Where would be your market? Flowers are 
perishable things. 

“ London.’ 

“But we are four miles from a station, and 
the rates are tremendous.” 

“And so the eggs and butter come from— 
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Russia! And Betty and I have nothing to do!’ 
Joan’s tone was tragic. 

“T am busy, Joan,” said the helpless man. 

Joan glanced at the table before which her 
father sat. Books, papers of antiquarian research, 
pamphlets of societies, were strewn upon it, and 
he himself was busy covering a sheet of foolscap 
with his beautiful and minute writing. 

For a moment she hesitated. If she had been 
a little more persistent, she might have gained her 
cause ; but, full of pity for her father, she sus- 
pected that it was only in his withdrawal from life 
that he had any comfort. She had not enough 
courage to probe far when wounds seemed to hurt. 

So she turned away, with a little sigh ; 
father, too, sighed as he looked after her reluctantly 
departing figure. His mind misgave him. After 
all, it would be no great loss to give up to her the 
little four-acre field beyond the orchard, which 
was all she had asked for. 

“If it would make the child happy!” The 
beautiful eyes grew dim, and he half-rose to call 
Joan back... And then a word in his MS. caught 
his eye and lured him. 

“1 'll talk to Peck,” he thought, and sat down 
again. 

And Mr. Peck, consulted hater, put stolid resist- 
ance in the way, pointing out that the four-acre 
was just the one corner near the house which 
couldn't possibly be done without. So Mr. Fane’s 
intentions were swept away. 


and her 


Joan crossed the road to the chestnut-trees, 
where Betty was sitting. 

“ T ’ve failed,” she said, dejectedly. “‘ And I was 
thinking how nice it would have been. I’d set my 
heart on that field, and planned out everything. 
Whatever are you doing, Betty ?” 

“T’m making Dicky a suit,” said Betty. “I 
thought of all the things I could do to relieve our 
poverty, and I thought I could make clothes. So 
[’ve begun on Dicky.” 

“ Where did you get the pattern and stuff?” 

“JT found them up-stairs in one of the presses. 
There are lots of them—all colours. They were 
knee-breeches once. I’ve only shaved some off all 
round.” 

* Does mother know ?” 

“No. Ionly found them this morning. I was 
rummaging for some stuff to make a frock for my- 
self. And the happy thought came. ° Dicky ’s 
awfully-pleased. ‘And it’s nicer pricking your 
fingers for somebody else than for yourself !” 
Betty finished. 

They were interrupted by a shout of such magni- 
tude from Dicky that they both turned hurriedly 

Riding slowly along the road from the direction 
of Fencote was Mr. Cardyne, and by his side, on a 
tiny pony held in leading-reins, was a little girl. 





THE QUIVER. 


Her white sun-hat was thrown back, and the face, 
framed by its soft waves of hair, was one of 
exceeding fairness and beauty. Mr. Cardyne had 
already caught sight of the party under the trees, 
He dismounted, and, lifting the child—-almost a 
baby—from her pony, tied the two steeds to a 
paling round one of the trees. 

“T was bringing Peggy to call upon you,” he 
“It is early, [ fear; but she has exhausted 
Fencote, so [ thought she might be allowed to 
make friends with Dicky.” 

Dicky, with his sturdy legs planted well apart, 
stood transtixed, in earnest scrutiny of the visitor, 
She, after a little shake of her skirts when set 


said. 


down on the grass, had turned to Dicky, and was 
looking him over with a quaint, somewhat cynical, 
curiosity expressed in her beautiful eyes. She 
made three paces towards him and _ stopped, 
evidently expecting a similar advance from him. 

Dicky’s experience of little girls had, so far, only 
been amongst the children of the labourers who 
worked upon the land. He had met them in the 
hayfields, and at other festive gatherings ; and 
latterly at the “school” conducted on Sunday 
afternoons by Betty on the lawn. 
somehow looked different. 

The elders, looking on, watched him delightedly 
approach Peggy, and stoop to look under the 
replaced hat. 

“Oh! he said, straightening himself. “Can 
you play with Dicky ?” he whispered presently. 

A fine scorn came into Peggy’s eyes. She too 
was adjusting her experiences. Her acquaintance 
with boys was vast, but those she knew were not 
like this one. Ragged and grubby, barefoot and 
hbareheaded— Peggy with such as 
This one barefoot ; but, the 
hour being yet early, he was clean and his clothes 
were whole. She threw back her head with a 
delighted little laugh, pointing at Dicky, question- 
ing the elders looking on. 

“ Boy ?” 

Dicky, mistaking the meaning of the extended 
finger, took it gently, and, turning Peggy round, 
trotted her a few yards away. Then they both 
paused again, and once more solemnly looked at 


This one 


was “ friends” 


these. was often 


each other. 
“Tf Peggy can gct into mischicf, she will!” Mr. 
Cardyne observed in low tones. 
“And if Dicky can, he will,” said 
expect they ’re arranging some now.” 
For the two little figures, having ap} arently 
ineasured each other's capabilities, were trotting 
busily across the road, hand in hand ; Dicky, look- 


“] 


Betty. 


iug immensely important, murmuring volubly. 
“We had better follow,” suggested Joan. 


Mr. Cardyne had found White House a fascina- 
tion since the afternoon of that first meeting at 
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n, and Betty to amuse and delight inattentive air with a patiently resigned ex- 


tndy window: and then came often in the after-days Joan recalled its sweet 
Dicky hess, with her own eyes dim. 

ng off down the zigzag walk, “Oh, well said Joan, relenting; “if we 
le him, when Joan called owt come, too, you may go, Dicky 

Dicky turned to Peggy, whose grey eyes had 

Dicky lwen fixed in alternate admiration of the * brown 

ind Dicky went teacily on hoy who was striving to entertain her and 

heared interested study of Joan’s conflicting wishes, as 

t that way!” Joan reiterated inanifested in her face. From that moment of 


d round in tumultuous volubility. 


CLOSELY 


* They were interrupted by a shout.”—p. 690. 


en rode back that way from the “Dicky do want to see er lickle bird ‘wimmun’, 
hy pleasure of seeing the party Jo. Lickle gel see er lickle bird.’ , 
the chestnuts. The delicate, pretty * No, darling. You ‘ll fall into the water. 
etic-looking father, the two girls “Dicky won't. Hold tight—of er trees,” pro- 
nterests, had a fitting background, — tested Dicky. 
their picturesque surroundings. “No, Dicky 
uly begun to air her theories and Dicky raised his face and gazed round the 


dy, whelesome ways of combating pression which would have made a. picture's 

Altogether, he had found this success. He knew better than to ery or wail. 

ry land which he found soin- He just turned his big brown eyes toward the 

vork a pleasant variety for himself. group by the window, and looked at his elder 
d the children across the yards and sister for a moment. 

to interchange salutations with The liquid look of those brown eyes! How 


yielding, Peggy slightly despised Joan, 
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*Th’s is like one of Bacon's ‘ Alleys of the Side 
Cirounds, or a walk in an old romance book,” said 
Mr. Cardyne presently. 

Betty was hurrying along with the children, 
and their figures flitted now in, now out, of sight 

now in shade, now in sunshine. 

“Ah! you see it so,” said Joan, kindling. “I 
think sv, too; and there is a romance about it.” 

* According to Bacon's advice, it ought to end 
ina ‘Mount of some Pretty Height, to look abroad 
upon the fields.’ Does it?” 

oO. It ends in what | 
allowed. You shall see.” 

* Has it a real ronyance, do you say ?” 

“Yes, A great-aunt of my father’s had a love 
story—an unhappy course—and it is 
assuciated with this walk.” 

* A lover's walk? Did they meet here?” 

*T imagine so. She seems to have been a high 
spirited creature— unwilling to own she cared for 
her lover, and yet evidently She has 
written little pencilled notes in the old Nyectators 

[ judge from those. She had nothing to do 
and it broke her spirit. 1 can understand it—in 
that day especially. 

“Ah! you have sketched a pretty story. Are 
you going to write it /” 

“Write it?” exclaimed Joan, thoughts rushing 
through her brain. “I? How can | write it!” 

“Why not! You seem to understand it.” 

“Oh! if T could !” said Joan, her eyes sparkling. 

© Try.” he said kindly. “ You have sketched it 
already. A high-spirited girl—a dull home—a 
lover she loved, and, | suppose, didn’t marry. 
What else ?” 

They had by this time reached the arbour, and, 
pushing through the branches, Joan pointed to 
the pool. 

“That was the end,” she said. 

‘But why?” he asked, looking at the pretty 
picture him—Betty standing, with her 
fingers tightly grasping the skirts of the eager 
children, on tip toe, craning their necks to look 
into the recesses of the pool—thie dark, still water 
and heavy fringe of bushes serving as foil and 
background to the white dresses of the group. 

‘LT can't understand. People were less con 
trolled, or more in earnest then, I suppose. They 
don’t die of love now,” Joan answered dreamily. 

fs They are gencrally too many sided, too busy. 
This lotus-land is the right place for tragedies. 1 
tind it most inspiring.” 

Joan glanced up quickly. 

“Tt must be delightful to make stories 

“Try,” he answered. “Here is your subject 


believe Bacon dis 


one, of 


caring. 


hefore 


” 


made for you. Just a little delicate old-world 
story. Call it ‘In a Garden. I am sure you 
could, if you tried. 

“Il wonder? I du .o want to do something 
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real,” she answered, pouring out her desires, at his 
sympathy. “We did think of a poultry farm and 
Howers ; or managing the farm and keeping the 
accounts, Betty and |. But father won’t even Jet 
us help. And when you see things crooked,” sh 
went on, conscious only of the comprehension and 
response in the eyes that were looking so kindly 
into hers, “it is so hard not to try to put them 
straight. At least I want to. But, after all, 
Betty’s more real. She just begins and does 
something, whilst | only wish and fidget.” 

* What does she do —your sister!” 

“Well,” answered Joan, somewhat embarrassed 
by the question, “ when you came she was making 
Dicky some clothes. 
it ’s something.” 

They had let the branches fall behind them, and 
Glints 
of sunshine played over Joan’s uncovered head is 
the big leaves waved above it. The man, looking 
at her, thought the liquid, earnest light in her 
erey eyes Was very beautiful, and was unconsciously 


It is not much, of course, but 


now stood in the entrance to the arbour, 


busy, as he watched the changing expressions of 
her face, in imagining out her story. During his 
Visits there, he had ganged the situation at Whit 
House pretty correctly, and could appreciate the 
difticulty that beset this ardent spirit, held in 
bonds of indifference and weakness. 

Something of the perplexity and trouble caused 
by her father’s refusal lingered on Joan's face, 
viving it a touch of sadness. It less alert 
than usual, and bere the dimmed touch given by 
Mr. Cardyne’s work made 


Wils 


sleeplessness or sorrow, 
him a keen observer ; and his interest and sym- 
pathy imparted to his manner a certain intimate 
and soothing tenderness, infinitely alluring to a 
nature hungering for affection, as was Joan's. 

As they paced back along the walk, the children 
and Betty playing at hide-and-seek, both were 
The morning freshness 
and each other's talk were a delight. Was it only 
the scent of the lime-trees and the busy hum of 
bees which made the air ravishing ? 

Joan thought that no one before had ever been 
able to tell her such interesting things. Mr. 
Cardyne thought that Joan herself was so interest- 
with her pretty airs of 
enthusiasm.and withdrawal as to need no setting 
off of conversation 

Betty glanced back at them once, and after that 
kept her eyes averted, a pang coming into her 
loving heart. Joan was pacing along, with down- 
cast eyes and flushing face and enthralled atten- 
tion; the man beside her was looking down at 
her, an unmistakable expression on his face. 

“The horrid Petty said viciously 
letween her teeth 

But she never called him that to Joan. 


conscious of deep feeling. 


Ine, so good to look at, 


nan! 


(10 be continued.) 
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‘Humble Souls.’’ 


Words by Jonn Fawcett, 1782. 
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A SERMON BY THE REV. GEORGE 8, 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION 





HIS is but a single precept 
selected from the cluster of 
precepts found in this verse, 
but, like a solitary gem, it is 
beautiful and precious even 
though it be and | 
wish to develop some of the 


alone ; 


chief lessons it may teach us, 

And, first of all, it is 
worthy of notice that at the 
time St. Peter wrote words they incul 
eated an obligation absolutely unknown to the 
ancient world. 

“Honour all men”! Nothing could have been 
more repugnant to the whole feeling and senti 
ment of both the Greek and Roman world than 
such words as these. The Greeks, as is well 
known, regarded all nations outside of their own 
as barbarians ; whilst the Romans were not behind 
the Greeks in their imperial pride and in con- 
tempt for all people but their own. 
the Jews, who had received a Divine revelation, 


these 


Even among 


and who might have been supposed to have learnt 
something, at all events, of the thoughts of God, 
“Dog of 
exactly expressed a Jews feeling to 


there Was no reverence for man as Man. 
a Gentile!” 
one who was not of the Chosen Race 
hardly less bitter and narrow than is the hatred of 


a feeling 


the Chinese at the present day for foreigners 
whom they call “ foreign devils.” 

We can hardly imagine any precept that would 
come into more violent collision with the deepest 
prejudices and sentiments of the world, whether 
(ireek or Roman or Jewish, than such a command 
as this: “ Honour all - men.” 

It may, however, be said that, even if this were 
true of the ancient world, we have become more 
enlightened, and that now humanity is honoured 
for its own sake. Is it so in reality? There are 
three great dividing-lines which separate human 
beings from each other, and just so far as these 
divisions are allowed to govern our judgment and 
estimate of man are we in danger of dishonouring, 
if not of despising, men, and just so far do we still 
need this inspired command: “ Honour all men.” 

Think, first, of the division of nationality. We 
are split up—necessarily split up—into different 
nations; and I am afraid the old Roman and 
Greek and Jewish contempt for all who did not 
helong to their nation is not extinct even among 
the Christian nations of the world. So far are we 
from “ honouring a'l men ” that Englishmen often 
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make no secret of their insular pride, and take no 
pains to conceal their sense of superiority to other 
nations on the face of the earth; whilst other 
nations only too faithfully imitate our example; 
and patriotism, which is one of the noblest of 
civic virtues when rightly inspired, is too often 
nothing but a cynical contempt for other people 
and a selfish pride in our own. And when we 
think of the relation that often exists between 
the civilised and the uncivilised or half-civiligsed 
nations, where do we find honour for humanity 
as such?) What real regard or reverence has the 
average Englishman for a naked savage of Africa, 
ov for the conceited and ignorant Chinaman, or for 
the cannibals of New Guinea? We are still far, 
very far, as a nation from having outgrown the 
need of this precept : “ Honour all men.” 

Or think of the divisions between men of the 
same nation due to the artificial inequalities of 
birth, and of position, and of wealth. Society, as 
it is called, utterly despises anyone who is not of 
its set; and the pride of wealth is unfortunately 
too well known ‘to need any description. That 
there are many honourable and noble exceptions 
I am fully aware, but’is it not too true that it is 
rare to find among the rich and the poor any 
genuine honow and reverence for each other! 
“Honour all men” like a mock- 
ery when we see the ill-concealed disgust or con- 
temptuous pride, the envy and _ bitter feeling, 
with which even in so-called Christian England, 
the two extremes of society too often regard each 


sounds almost 


other. 

Then, again, what a division between men as 
such is to be found in the intellectual inequalities 
of their position and education! Learning is often 
as exclusive as rank; and there is an aristocracy of 
talent that is every bit as proud as the aristocracy of 
birth. Carlyle’s cynical statement that the popula- 
tion of this island consisted of so many millions of 
men, “mostly fools,” was not only an illustration 
of Carlyle’s general estimate of human nature, 
but was a fair sample of the kind of feeling which 
were culture, unless it is softened and inspired by 
the Spirit of God, is too apt to cherish for the 
ignorant and stupid people of the world. 

Whether we regard the gulf which still separates 
nations from each other, and which makes it diffi 
cult for different nations to understand and ap- 
preciate each other; or the class distinctions of 
society, the pride of wealth and the pride of 
noverty, the contempt of the rich for the poor, 
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and the envy of the rich by the poor; or the 
intellectual exclusiveness of genius and learning, 

e still are far from having outgrown 
all need of this Divine command : “ Honour all 


it is certain VW 


men. 
[ have not yet touched the gravest difficulty in 
the way of fulfilling this precept ; and it is this, 
that some men seem so utterly unworthy of any 


kind of honour. It is easy to honour an Alfred 
the Great or a Milton, or a Shakespeare or a 
Newton, or a John Howard or a Robert Mofiat ; 
these men are like great mountains towering far 
above the average level of the plain, whose summits 
re lighted up with the glory of Heaven. Yes! 
honour is easy for men such as these—the crowns 
we on their brow by right—but suppose we enter 
one of thi slum: of a great city, and open the door 
f some miserable hovel called a house and look 


it the people who are living there—foul, degraded, 


gnorant, dirty, with no pleasure higher than the 
beer-house, living, not like human beings, but like 
swine at the trough, with hardly a spark of good 
ness Ol purity or sweetness left; brutal, bestial, 
sickening—what should we think, what should we 


feel, if, as we entered this abode of vice, and saw 
before us these awful wrecks of humanity, we saw 
ilso, hanging on the filthy wall, still legible amid 
the dirt, this command: “ Honour all men”? 

Or, if you tell me this is an extreme case, come 


with me then from this back slum to one of the 
more respectable houses of the city. Here lives a 
man in Lt goo lly house : himself a decent looking 
man on the outside—a man, let us suppose, who 
has made much money by shrewd and successful 
speculation, but with what a soul! It is all 
shrivelled up, like a withered pea ina pod. You 
meet him, you speak to him, he has not a thought 
for any human being but himself, not a tear, nota 
sigh, not a prayer, for any poor soul in distress, 
Not a gleam of light from the Eternal Heavens 


visits his heart ; he thinks, lives, works, dreams, 
und it is al! for self, or for those at home who are 
part of himself; his money is his god, his heart is 
as yellow and as hard as his god, and yet we are 
told to “ honour all men,” to honour such as him ! 
Is it wonderful if you say, “This is a hard say- 
ing: who can hear it?” 

\nd now let us try to discover the reasons for 
thiscommand. Why are we to “honour all men”?! 

\nd, first, we are to honour all men because 
man was originally made in the image of God, 
ind has neve wholly lost that image. 

The first words of the story of man’s appear- 
ince on earth are these: “Let Us make man in Our 
Image :” and accordingly * God created man in His 
male and female created He them.” 

[ know it may be said that since the entrance of 
sin into the world man has fallen and human na- 
but even ruined humanity 


OWN image 


tureisinruins. True! 


ALL Men.” 
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is like one of those magnificent-ruins to be seen 
in ancient Egypt, or Greece, or Rome, which even 
in their desolation and decay tell a wonderful story 
of their former greatness and glory. 

The worst man, the vilest criminal in any of our 
gaols, is never a beast. He may have fallen lower 
than the beast, but he has something within him 
the beast has not. He has, all covered over, it 
may be, with the foulness of sin, some marks of 
the Divine handiwork still upon him. You may 
pick up sometimes an old broken violin, that was 
originally made by one of the great European 
makers, but now is tumbling almost to pieces, and 
has but one string left ; but if only a musician's 
hand touch that solitary string it will bring forth 
a tone that will plainly enough tell you whence 
that ruined instrument once came ; and just so, in 
the darkest ruin of the heart through sin, there 
may still be heard some notes which will tell you 
of the music of the Heavenly World that once 
echoed there. 

“Honour all men”! Yes; lionour them all— 
the saddest, worst, lowest—because, deep down 
in the human heart, there is something of kinship 
with God. Man is lost ; but it is a piece of silver, 
not a worthless bit of rubbish, that is lost. Even 
in his ruin man is precious to God--precious 
because of that kinship to God that sin itself can 
never utterly destroy. 

sut this leads me to say, secondly, we are to 
“honour all men” because this lost likeness to 
(iod may be restored. 

I prefer to put the truth in this way rather than 
to say that all men may be saved from sin and 
eternal ruin ; for, true as this is, I wish to bring 
out the real nobleness and dignity which are still 
possible to fallen human nature. I do not think 
any man can work his best, or for long, for his 
fellow-men, if the only thought he has before him 
is that he may save them from eternal ruin. I do 
not mean, I hardly need to say, that I do not 
believe that to do man any kind ef good what- 
soever we must begin by saving him through 
Christ from “the wages of sin,” which is “death ;” 
but what I mean is this: that Christian people 
lose much of the joy and nobleness of the service 
of humanity if they think of Christ’s salvation 
solely or chiefly as a redemption from ruin. It is 
that, but it is far more than that. It is the 
restoration to fallen human nature of the Divine 
likeness; it is finding man for God, finding him 
that God may walk with him and lift him to the 
glory and gladness of a Divine childhood once 
more. 

Yes ; we shall not fail to “honour all men” if we 
believe that the worst of them, not only has some 
slumbering sparks of the Divine life left in him, 
but that the breath of God may breathe on that 
spark and cause it to burst into a flame again. 
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no discipline, would ever tame the 
as a wild beast it was born, 


No training, 
tierceness of a tiger 


and as a wild beast it will die—but the grace of 


(iod may come down into the heart of man, and 
little by little sunlbdue all evil passions there, and 
eurb and control all the sinful lusts, until at last 
he who was once a demoniac living among the 
tombs, a man with the unclean spirit, langhing 
to scorn all the fetters with whieh he had 
been bound, shall be found sitting at the feet of 
“ clothed and in his right mind.’ 

“ Honour all men Yes; for even when we 
ean see nothing to honour in them, there is the 
hope of better things. They may yet be redeemed 
for God. That lost Cod 
restored. 

When Michael Angelo saw the rude, unshapen 
block of marble, he saw more in it than the 
unhewn stone; his eye discovered the fair and 
faultless beauty of the statue into which the 
rough marble would one day grow beneath his 
hands. And low, degraded, as man often is, we 
may see beneath the sin, beneath the squalor, 
beneath the degradation, that Divine beauty into 
which the worst may grow. 

Lastly, we are to “honour all men” because of 
the Incarnation. 

It is our faith that the Eternal Son of God 
took on Himself, through the Virgin Mary, a 
human nature, and united for ever humanity 
with God by hecoming Man. 

I need hardly stay to point out that this faith 
in the Tnearnation must wholly and radically 
affect all our views of human nature and human 
life. If [ believe that God Himself, in the Person 
of His Son, has become man; that in the glory of 
the Heavens He is still the Man Christ Jesus, 
crowned with everlasting honour, then a race of 
which He is the Elder Brother is sacred for ever 
more, 


Jesus, 


likeness of may he 


And this ix one reason why all schemes for the 
amelioration and uplifting of humanity which 
deny the Incarnation, and are professedly purely 
eecular in their origin, their objects, and their 
methods, miss that one element in human nature 

its kinship with Christ—which is at once its 
chiefest honour and the one abiding spring of 
all real and enduring enthusiasm for humanity. 

The late Bishop ot Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, 
almost in his last publie utterance, said—I quote 
the substance of his words only—-* that the longer 
he lived. the more clearly did he see that only in 
the Incarnation and the lessons that it taught 
was to be found the real key to all the social 
problems of the present day.” I believe these 
words are profoundly true. 

Realise the meaning of the relation of Christ to 
the race, believe that humanity as such belongs 
to Christ. that there lives no man too degraded 
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and lost, too miserable and selfish, to be dear to 
Christ, and there will spring up in us a new feeling 
for man as man, For Christ’s sake, if not for his 
own, man will be sacred to us, and we shall honour 
him for what he is, and for what he may yet 
become. 

And conclusion, let me suggest the 
way in which we may best fulfil this command: 
“ Honour all men.” 

It is almost needless to say that sham courtesy, 
or the patronising and condescending manner that 
marks the efforts of some people to do good to the 
lost, is not what the Apostle meant, nor is it the 
way to obey this command. You do not honow 
any man by patronising him, for there is only 
way—the Divine way—of honouring man, 
and that is by way of sympathy, and service, and 
sacrifice. 

If any of my readers have lost faith in human 
nature, or are beginning to lose it, let me advise 
them to begin to do something to save their fellow- 
men ; to sive them in all the amplitude of mean- 
ing of that great word “ 


now, in 


one 


save “—to save them from 
hunger, to save them from ignorance, to save them 
from disease, to save them from the curse oi 
pestilential dwellings, to save them from drunken- 
ness, to save them from vice, to save them from 
sin, to save them from the Hell that is here and 
the Hell that is hereafter. 

I do not say that they will not sometimes be 
disappointed, sadly disappointed, with the results 
of their work. They may meet, they will meet, 
with some who will try their patience, who will 
provoke their disgust by their obstinacy, and 
ignorance, and ingratitude ; but these are not the 
only rewards they receive who, in patient love and 
self-sacrifice, seek the good of their fellow-mer. 
They will find some grains of gold amid the 
multitude of sand; some answering gleams of 
hope from many a darkened life, and they will 
waken some long-forgotten note of musie from 
some sad heart; and it is worth living, worth 
toiling through long years, if only at the last, 
when death comes to end all earthly toil, only 
one heart blesses God we have lived on earth, 
and one life has heen led to God and to happiness 
by our service and sacrifice. 

“ Honourall men” ! Yes ; but begin by honour- 
ing yourself. That man dishonours his own nature 
who refuses the infinite glory God offers him in 
Christ. Live for self, live for the gratification of 
your lower nature, and you are degrading your 
manhood ; you are casting away the crown Christ 
holds out to you. 

He alone will “honour all men” 
realised in his own son] something of the dignity 
and glory Christ died to confer on those who once 
were “without hope and without God in the 
world,” 


who has 
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“OPLE who live on the great trunk 
roads which intersect the country 
must often be struck by the fact 
that on Sunday the thorough 
paced tramp is missing. Unem- 
ployed mechanies, navvies, har- 
vesters, labourers, workers of all 
classes —- these trudge wearily 
along, just as on other days, 





only perhaps a little more de- 

spondently ; but the professional 

vagrant, where is he? Resting, and resting, in a 
euse,at the expense of the man in search of work, 
who must needs tramp as usnal or pass the night 
ler a hedge. 

While the life of the road is essentially a hand- 
to-mouth existence—a life in which men beg when 
they are hungry, and, having satisfied their hunger, 

ive nothought tothe next meal—those who follow 
it, whether from choice or necessity, always try to 

htain sufficient money on Saturday to last them 
till Monday morning. In this the expert vagrants 

‘eed; but working-inen cannot often retire 
with a day's keep in hand. Professional way- 
farers, therefore, are able to rest on the Sabbath, 
while the amateur class are mostly obliged to 
travel as usual, that they may geta bed. 

In some cases, however, respectable men go on 
without a break, not because they cannot afford to 
idle for a day, but beeanse they find the vile 


nd hateful life of roadside lodging-honses on 
Sunday utterly unendurable. 


In a tramps hotel” the day begins at cight 


OCH k. Vv hye noall the lodgers are aroused, some- 
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times none too gently. | have a lively recollection 
of being awakened in such an establishment by a 
fearful din created by the “deputy,” who came 
into the little room in which 1 lay, and, armed 
with a rusty tray and a stout rolling-pin, made 
noise enough to alarm a city. 

Half an hour later every lodger is down-stairs : 
and on entering the kitchen, after having had a 
wash in the seullery or, more likely, the back 
yard, you find it full of men, women, and children, 
Small, squalid, with its ceiling low and black 
with smoke, its woodwork tumbling to decay, and 
its only furniture a few forms and tables, this 
apartment usually contrasts poorly even with the 
kitchen of a small third-rate London “dass ” 
louse. 

Round the fireplace, on the top of which stands 
a huge kettle with a brass tap, a number of tramps, 
women as well as men, are clustered, cooking 
various edibles; dirty, slatternly females slouch 
to and fro with teapots; while at all the tables 
except one--set apart as a work-bench for the use 
of “mush fakers” (umbrella menders), ‘“ Bible 
thumpers” (hawkers), and others who follow 
vagrant industries—are seated lodgers at break- 
fast. 

This meal usually consists of bread and milkless 
tea, with bacon, kipper, bloater, haddock, or the 
fruits of begging, such as pie, cheese, cold meat, 
and the like. But, as a rule, there is not much 
food on the tables that would tempt an ordinary 
appetite. I have met one, and only one, tramp 
with a due appreciation of the kitchen side of life 
—a cripple who carries in the wallet slung on his 
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if they are checked, or 
taught anything, it jg 
almost invariably_only 
with an eye to effect. 

One Sunday morning 
I saw a girl knocked 
almost 


senseless be- 
cause, having been ae. 
customed to call her 
male parent “ father,” 
she thus addressed 
man who professed to 
have been butler to a 
deceased nobleman, and 
who consequently 
thought it necessary 
that his (adopted) off. 
spring should style 
him “ papa,” which he 
considered was more 
“genteel” and more 
likely to impress the 
charitable ladies and 
gentlemen whom he 
visited. 

“T forgot ! I forgot! 
moaned the child. 

“Ves,” he said, “and 
if you forget now, 
you Il forget — when 
were out” (on a beg: 
ging expedition). 

From this incident it 
may be imagined how 
carefully vagrant child- 
ren are taught to assist 
their parents in the de- 
ceptions they practise 
on the public, and also 
readily understood why 








**T forgot! I forgot!’ moaned the child.” 


back a number of small tins containing flour, 
with which he makes for his breakfast 
(when he can obtain the use of a frying-pan that 
Is not * fishy ”) an elaborate omelet that gives 
forth a most savoury odour. Tramp fare, in fact, 
is remarkable for quantity rather than quality. 
After breakfast, about ten o'clock, the working- 
men lodgers mostly take to the road and go their 
several ways, leaving the kitchen well-nigh ex- 
clusively to the habitual vagrants, who employ 
themselves variously. Some of the women sit 
smoking and 


spices, etc., 


gossiping, never heeding their 


children, who roll about the floor dirty and naked 
as when they were brought down-stairs, squabbling 
and fighting perpetually. Poor little nomads! 
what a lot is theirs ! 


If they are washed properly, 


the little outcasts are 
so full of vice and guile. 

If evera family group 
is seen in one corner of the kitchen, the children 
bending over their lessons, the father in the midst 
of them superintending their work, it may be taken 
for granted that that is a man who has fallen, not 
a vagrant born in his present surroundings ; hut 
so pleasing a sight is unfortunately very rate. 
Generally, the little ones of the lodging-houses 
are instructed only in the arts of trampism. 

Most of the women, however, set to work at 
once. Some suck away at their little black pipes, 
and at the same time make articles for sale on the 
morrow, while others begin washing clothes, either 
for themselves or a working-man. Occasionally a 
“travelling tradesman,” as professional vagrants 
call an artisan who tramps in search of employ- 
ment, does not care to wash his own shirt. 2 

















only 











that case he gets-one of-the women-te-do the job 
for him. A very well-paid job she makes it, for 
though she does not provide the necessary soap 
she yet charges fourpence for her services. Other 
women, again, busy themselves in preparing for 
dinner. 

The men, if they do anything at all beyond 
washing shirts or mending clothes, also hasten to 
oet their meal on the fire, which, large as it is, 
falls so far short of requirements that those who 
come late with their saucepans are not infrequently 
shut out. But male vagrants, take them in the 
lamp, simply rest and amuse themselves. 

Some occasionally play a silly game, such as 
“eod em,” or “shove-penny.” “ Cod ’em,” which 
is well known in the North of England, is the 
same in principle as the schoolboy’s “Which 
hand is it in?” though usually a number play 
tt it, and the stake is not a marble, but beer. 

Shove-penny needs no description. It is 
seldom seen in the North, but at least one table 
smarked for it in most Southern lodging-houses. 

The other men sprawl about the kitchen, dis- 
cussing tricks which may profitably be played on 
the public in particular districts and relating 
ging exploits and road adventures. It is of 

that everybody disbelieves the 
yarns; they cause a laugh, and that satisfies the 


no consequence 


narrators 
Rarely indeed is any time spent in reading ; in 
t, you might easily go in a score of wayside 

lodging-houses, taking them haphazard, without 

finding a single hook or newspaper. I shall never 

forget how amazed I was to discover a tramp of 

eighteen propped up in bed and spelling with 

knitted brows through a first-standard 

school reading-book—acquiring know- 

edge by the light of candle-ends which 

he had collected in the many sleeping- 
ons. It was like stumbling upon a 
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* Propped up in bed,” 
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pearl in the filth-of the.gutter!. Here was a boy, 
vagrant-born and vagrant-bred, “sick,” as he 
expressed himself, of tramp life, and laboriously 
learning to read, that he might leave it! If the 
discovery was pleasing, it was none the less 
staggering. 

When one o'clock comes, the dinners begin to 
be dished. Though stew, boiled beef and mutton 
and vegetables, fried steak and onions, and the 
like, commonly appear on the tables for the 
principal meal on Sunday, you also see some 
mixtures and messes that cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere—boiled bloaters and potatoes, cooked 
together, and so forth. On one occasion I saw a 
wonderful dish. It consisted of bits of meat and 
mutton (those scraps known to the poor as “ block 
ornaments ”), with a collection of vegetables stolen 
from the fields on the previous day 
onion, one lettuce, and a handful each of peas, 
broad-beans, and potatoes. The whole were boiled 
together in one pan! I well remember, too, that 
on another occasion the Sunday dinner of a tall 
and powerful vagrant comprised a large basin of 
very greasy broth, a heaped-up plate of cold 
potatoes, a pair of fried kippers, about a pint and 
a half of tea, and several’ rounds of bread. I am 
aware that this seems an extravagantly liberal 
allowance, but it must be remembered that it is 
only on Sunday that the majority of tramps have 
any dinner worth speaking of. During the rest 
of the week vagrants are mostly obliged to re 
strict themselves to a couple of meals a day 
breakfast and supper. 

The afternoon is much like the morning, but 
more unpleasant. The smell from the cooking, 


namely, one 
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“The habitual vagrants continue yarning, 


added to the inevitable odour of burnt bloater 
remaining from breakfast ; the steam from the 
lmuperfectly washed clothes that are drying on 
lines and before the fire; the frequent quarrels 
imong the vagrants, many of whom have by this 
time visited or sent to the public house— these 
things are all supplementary to the ordinary trials 
and discomforts of the place, anc they necessarily 
make the unprofessional tramp even more wretched 
than he was before dinner. Several times to my 
knowledge such a man has become so disgusted 
with his fellow-lodgers and his surroundings that, 
notwithstanding that he has paid for his bed and 
h iS had only a capper or two in his pocket, he has 
left the lodging-house and started off on a sixteen 
mile tramp, heedless low he fared as long as he 
obtained a brief respite from association with 
vice. I have even known “travelling tradesmen 

leave lodging-honses—the reenlat “padding kens, 


or establishments whieh 


accommodate Wiew, 





women, and children—and enter the first easnal 
ward they came across, 

But after four o'clock the kitchen becomes 
more tolerable to the inexperienced vagrant. 
from then until nearly closing time working-men 
are continually dropping in off the road. Tired 
and hungry trom his journey, each arrival has no 
sooner secured and paid for his bed than he goes 
ont, makes a few trifling purchases, and then 
returns and prepares his tea or supper. After- 
wards he is only too pleased to have a chat with 
i fellow-traveller, particularly. of course, one in 
his own trade. The out-of-work who has been in 
the house all day therefore soon finds a congenial 
companion, and consequently his surroundings 
lose much of their oppressiveness. 

In reality, however, the kitchen is very little, if 
any, better at night than in the afternoon. After 
tea at which the remains of dinner are consamed 


the habitual vagrants continue varning, smoking, 




















and drinking is hefore til eight or lock, when 
move off to bed. Usually the door leading 
kept locked until that heur, when the 
“deputy,” after shouting “Anybody ready for 
ed?” or ** Who’s this train?” 
ufastens it and hands each lodger as he passes 
tin can, in the centre of which is 


sone 


qy-stalr’s 1s 


voing up by 


the top of a 
about half an inch, more or less, of thin candle 

st sutticient. in fact, to light him or her to bed. 
This is repeated at intervals of half an hour until 
when retiring for the night is com 


ten o'clock, 


\s many “travellers” are of opinion 
that, bad as the kitchen is, the 


a goodly proportion of lodgers make a 


yulsory. 
bedrooms are 
Worse, 
wint of remaining down-stairs as long as possible. 
sometimes adopted, therefore, to ex- 
| have 


Means are 
yedite the departure of such laggards. 
stopped at houses where the bottom of the grate 
s jerked out, allowing the fire to fall below—a 
ighly effectual plan for clearing a room. Blinded 
with dust and nearly choked with the fumes of 


lphur, one is glad to dash for the stairs and 
to reach the comparatively pure—or, rather, 
mtroublesome—air above. But, whether the 
profess1 yal tramp go to hed early or late, he 
ilways retires with a feeling of profound thank 


fulness that Sunday 1s over. 
Such is the 
aday of trial and ink xpressible Weariness to every 


working-man compelled by the sternest of laws to 


Sabbath as it is spent on the road 


Liz, Touuy Ano See. 
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tramp in search of work. Can nothing be done 
to make it brighter and happier? Why should 
not poor-law guardians provide decent accom 
modation, at a charge of fourpence per head, for 
such travellers as choose to avail themselves of it! 
We have municipal “doss”-houses all over the 
country, and a Westmorelaud Union even takes in 
nightly lodgers of the artisan class who can afford 
fourpence fora bed. There are precedents enough, 
Why, therefore, should not a 
portion of workhouses—at least those in 
ilistricts where the private accommodation is 
notoriously disgraceful—be set apart for the re- 
ception of wayfavers willing to pay for a night’s 


aud to spare. 


our 


shelter ? 

It should also be possible to hold in every large 
wayside “ padding ken” a. religious service such 
as is provided in some of the common lodging- 
houses of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other cities. | am quite aware that many ladies 
and gentlemen are doing a great work among our 
nomads ; but no agency can be said adequately to 
reach the patrons of the tranips “hotels” in rural 
England, and certainly Sunday service is held in 
very, very Tew of those establishments. 

If these suggestions were carried into effect, the 
Sabbath as it wight be spent on the road would 
he very different from the Sabbath as it 7s spent 
on the road, the public of which is tov often 
forgotten, 
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ANDREW HOME, 


« working carpenter 
have that much 
the start, so 
can set to 
half - way 
of this 
story of 
Fashion 


Lm 
let's 
settled at 
that 


abusing 


nobody 
le 
along on account 
being a 

fashionable life. 


to be a box-lat, a frock-coat, speaking like 


not 





i book, dinner at the w rong end of the day, and 
oue or two other such like points, none of which 
re or ever will b 


Havin 


n oy s+] +] 
ind s juare with th 


much in my line 
this warning, here you are fais 
story, and my young nephew 
tandards at the Board School) 
taking of it dow: my writing being poor, to say 


e given 


the best of nd more at home with a pencil on 
its of wood than scratching along with a pen. 
When I was two-and-twenty I lived out in the 

cou tal place called Moreton—county 


AND SELF. 


“THROUGH THICK AND THIN,” “ DISTURBERS OF THE PEACE,” ETC. 


I wont name, for fear anything | may say might 
vive offence. There I stayed and worked three 
years as a single man, lodging at old Mother 
Smallbones (wife of late sexton), a decent woman, 
with but one failing—a taste for rum, leading to 
tears and general weakmindedness. 

One night, which was the fifth of May, work 
being over, | and some more were wasting our 
time and addling our brains on benches in front 
of * The Chequers,” which was what we generally 
did of an evening, having a pot and also talking 
on matters at large. There’d been a wedding at 
the Hall the week before, which naturally set us 
thinking on such things 

All at once the landlord, old Tom Mayes, cocks 
his eye at me in the midst of the talk, and he 
says— 

“When are you going to get married, John? 
Don’t you think it’s time ? 

Well, I was struck of a heap, for that was just 
what I'd been thinking myself. Still, 
cornered like that, and all the others on the grin, 


to be 
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made me feel a fool, and I didn't know what to 
say, but sat there with my face growing hot and 
with never a word. 

But if I was mum, there was another there 
who wasn't, and that was Ezra Neal, the village 
policeman. Now, if ever there was a man puffed 
up by his office, Neal was that man. He’d no 
humility about him; he thought he was the 
tinest-looking man in the place, and always spoke 
solemn and slow, as though he was a parson and 
his words very precious. He was a red man with 
red whiskers, and he was vain of ’em—I don't 
like to say an ill-natured thing, but Neal was 
vain of ’em—-there’s no use denying it—Neal was 
vain of them whiskers. I’ve not a deal of hair 
on my face myself; still, if I had——but there ’s 
no need to go into that. 

While I was trying to find a word to say, up 
speaks Ezra. 

* As John seems to want a little time to make 
up his mind,” he says, looking round at everybody, 
as was always his way when speaking, “I don’t 
inind telling you, meantime, that I’m going to be 
married myself.” 

* Are you, indeed, Ezra?” says old Mayes, for 
ill the rest of ‘em were too took aback to say a 
word. “And who might the lady be, if we may 
ask the question, Ezra ?” 

“Tl tell you,” says Ezra, sticking out his chest. 
* T’ll make no secret of it : it’s Lizzie Dawson.” 

When I heard that, | gavea gulp, for it suddenly 
struck me that I did want to get married myself, 
and—more than that—Lizzie Dawson was the 
girl forme. I tell you solemn I’d never thought 
of it before, but the moment I heard there was 
another man wanted her—why, there! I was 
clear in my mind that she was the one, and no 
other. 

When policzman had made his declaration, so 
to speak, there was a regular buzz, and Mayes 
say ~_— 

“Have you asked her, Ezra—if it’s a fair 
question ? ” 

“Well, no,” says Neal, with a cough that was 
all pride and no lungs; “no, Mayes; but since 
you ask me, I’m a-going to do it to-night.” 

[ felt queer at that, I can tell you; for, not 
supposing he’d be so sudden with it, I’d meant 
to get a show in first. I know what a uniform 
is with the women, and that it goes a very long 
way. 

“Tn fact,” Neal goes on, getting up and hitting 
himself in the chest once or twice, pulling down 
his tunic, and buckling his belt tight, also brushing 
up his whiskers with his fingers—such was the 
Inan’s Vanity !—" in fact,” he says, * 
there now.” 

“Are you?” says I, speaking for the first time, 
and I got up too. 


I ’ma-going up 


“Yes, Iam,” says he, looking at me queerly, 

“Very well,” says I, “then I’m going with you, 
for I think of getting married myself, and Lizzie 
Dawson ’s the girl for me.” 

There was more of a buzz at that, and Neal 
laughs pretty contemptuous, and without another 
word he sets off up village and me by his side, 
leaving all the rest of ’em staring. 

Now, as we went along, mum as a funeral, | 
began to feel what a fool | was. Looking at Ezra 
out of the corner of my eye, I found as he was got 
up all ready for it : a clean shave, best tunic—and 
he must have spent a deal of time with a leather 
on the buttons and the buckle of the belt—boots 
new blacked, and an all-round smart appearance ; 
whereas I was just as I’d come from work, and | 
must have looked a very poor sort of chap by the 
side of him. However, it was too late now to do 
anything ; I must go as I was or not at all ; and 
something told me—such is the power of the 
uniform as aforenamed—that if I wasn’t there to 
say a word I should lose my chance and be cut 
out for ever and ever. 

Well, we stopped at the Dawsons’ door, and 
Ezra knocked and then coughed—again, all pride 
and no lungs—and someone said, “Come in!” 
and in we went That is, he went in and would 
have shut the door in my face, but I was too quick 
for him, and we walked into the kitchen very 
nearly together. 

Old Jimmy Dawson was sitting by the bit of 
fire smoking. and the old woman at tother side 
making a hearthrug out of bits of cloth. Lizzie 
wasn’t there. 

I began to feel shaky at the knees, and as for 
Ezra—well, he was always a red-faced man, being 
of what you call the ginger complexion, but his 
countenance now was like unto the blazing sun; 
you could have struck a match on him. 

| could see old Dawson was a bit disturbed, for 
hed been up once at the County Police Court at 
Sanford for“ in search of conies,’ and he never 
liked the look of a policeman after. 

“ Good-evening,” says Dawson, and drops his 
pipe on the hearth. 

“ Good-evening,” says Ezra, and likewise, “Good- 
evening,” says I. 

“ Sit down, sit down,” says the old woman. 

“Thanks ; I’d rather stand,” says Ezra. 

The fact is, he makes no appearance in a chair, 
being a remarkably short-bodied man. 

“1 'll stand too,” says [, for I’m as tall as Ezra, 
and we-were both waiting for Lizzie to come in. 

There was a pause and Ezra coughs again. 

*[s owt wrong !” says old Dawson, a bit scared, 
and it’s my belief he’d been after them rabbits 
aval. 

[ thought it only right to let policeman have 
first chance, so I stood mum, and he cleared his 
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throat, ji ¢ to begin, when in comes Lizzie. 
She'd been watering the flowers in their bit of 
garden, and had a water-can in her hand. 
Now, IL can’t describea pretty thing. I’m sorry, 
Give me an ugly thing to 
say an ugly chap—I 
but I won’t : it might 


ut I cant do it. 
describe, and I’m your man 
was going to say like Ezra ; 
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“Wasting our time and addling our brains on benches in front of ‘The Checsiers.’” 


sound ill-natured. All I ean say is that Lizzie 


woked as fresh as a daisy. She was young and 
she was fair, and had light hair and blue eyes, and 
wore a nice sort of print gown, and—there you 
are! What did I tell you? It’s a hopeless 
failure ; I simply can’t do the thing. You imagine 
the prettiest gir! 
haired kind—what I understand (here’s fashion 


lor you ! ) is called a blonde. 


you've ever seen of the golden- 


She flushed a bit when she saw two visitors 
there, though she knew us well enough in a way ; 
there 's no strangers in a village, you understand. 


Well, her coming in set thines going. “It set my 
ut going ton thing, and [ thought what a 
fool I'd heen never to come and ask her befor: 
Ezra gave that cough again—he was mighty fond 


f that—and he began. 
He made a powerful speech, that I'm bound to 
admit, being but a poor talker myself. I noticed 
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“ brought,” 
browt, though perhaps | oughtn’t to mention that, 
as I daresay I make mistakes myself sometimes. 
As Ezra went on, I could see he made an im- 
He spoke of 
his position and his chances of rising, and his 


that he ones pre nou ed the word 
pression, especially on the old folks. 


pension and a lot more. He felt he didn’t need 


“=* 





». FOL, 


to put in about his uniform and the whiskers : 
there they were before them, and spoke for them- 
selves. 

Talk about feeling shaky in the knees! When 
Ezra had finished I felt my business was finished 
too. All this time Dawson and the old woman, 
and very like Lizzie as well, thought I was come 
as a kind of witness, a sort of supporter of the 
policeman’s. When he could find no more to say I 
had my chance. 

As far as I can remember, my words were as 
follows— 

* Lizzie. my girl, will—vou 

\nd she did 

That’s putting it very short. The old folks 
were dead against it at first, but Liz brought ‘em 
round. As for Ezra, he hated the pair of us, and 
the day we were married he tried to bribe the 
ringers not to give us a peal. 


arry— me 
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Lf. 

WHEN Lizzie aud | were tixed up, we lived at a 
cottage a mile or more out of Moreton, and were, 
1 do believe, the happiest people in this world. 
We had one child, a boy, and by the time he was 
three years old that boy was the brightest, 
cheeriest-tempered youngster I ever saw. Some 
folk say you‘re partial to your own brood. I don't 
know about that. I used to look at all the village 
children and never saw one to come up—for his 
age—to Tommy, which was our lad’s name. It’s 
not as though this was the testimony of me only ; 
iny wife, strange to say, thought just the same : su 
there you have the two opinions. 

All I know is that when Tommy got old enough 
to toddle about and could run out at the door to 
watch for me coming home from work ; when he 
use? to wave his little hand and chuckle as he 
saw me trudging up the hill; when [ caught him 
np in my arms and ran in and kissed my wife and 
she kissed us, too; and Tip, our dog, was jumping 
round us—well, there! I’ve no words to tell you 
the way it took me. I know [ felt then more 
like saying iny prayers than any other time, in 
church or out of it. 

To sum it all up, my wife was a jewel, and 
Tommy, he was a rare little chap, and I used to 
wonder what L’d done to deserve such happiness. 


When we'd been married three or four years, 
our old village doctor— Dr. Thomson—died, and a 
young sprig came in lis place. Dr. Lenton his 
name Was, and I didn't think much of him. The 
fact is, we had a few words very soon after he came. 

It was this way. I mentioned Tip, our dog, 
just now. He was a grand little terrier was 
Tip: white with brown marks on head, brown 
cars, black spot where his tail began: just the sort 
of dog T like. To see the way he’d carry on with 
young Tominy was as good as a play. Don’t tell 
me a dog cant laugh. I’ve seen him do it. I’ve 
seen that dog regular shake his sides over hide- 
and-seek played with a stone along with that 
boy. 

Now there was one class of dog Tip couldn't 
abide ; that’s the sort they call Pomeranians. | 
don’t think much of them myself, so that I felt 
a sort of sympathy with Tip. As ill luck would 
have it, however, young Dr. Lenton had a Pom- 
erantan, and, whenever he went driving by, Tip 
flew out at it, and used to come back with his 
mouth full of white hair. These were only flying 
skirmishes, as you may say, but one day in the 
village, where our dog had gone up with me to my 
work, the two had a regular pitched battle. 

Now when your dog’s fighting another, some 
folk say you should beat your own dog ; other: 
say, beat the other mans. However that may 
be, the young doctor got very excited. 


“Hi! Call your dog off!” he cries, aud jumps 
down from the gig and goes flying round after ‘ep 
with a whip, while a crowd stood round a-grinning, 
He must have caught bis foot iu a stone or some- 
thing, for just as I got the dogs apart he cane 
down in the mud, smirched his fine frock-coat, and 
his hat rolled away into the gutter. 

He was in a furious rage then, and no mistake, 
and let me have it in fine style. As a rnle—as 
a rule, L can keep my temper, so I just said I was 
sorry and turned and left him to it. 

That was a little thing you may say, but it’s 
those little things that make you feel sore all 
day. Besides this, or perhaps partly in conse. 
quence of it, I had a number of other mishaps; 
broke a good chisel, cut out some work all wrong; 
and knocked my tin of tea over and had to go 
without. 

I was glad when my day was over and I could 
go home; I knew I should have a bit of peace 
there at least. 

When I did get home, | found the fire smoking 
the place out, the child fractious and ailing ; and 
my wife with a temper—there 's no mistake about 
it—with a temper well on the go. 

“Where on earth is all this smoke coming 
from?” says | first thing as I opened the door and 
went in. 

“From the fire, [should think,” says Liz pretty 
sharp; “IT should think you could see that. 
Tommy, be quiet | 

Tommy had set upa roar. He knew something 
Was wrong. You see, we didn’t generally meet like 
that. 

“What's the matter with Tommy ?” says I. 

“ Goodness knows!” says Liz with a little stamp; 
“he’s done nothing but worrit all day. Keep that 
dog off the hearth ; can't you see I’ve just swept 
it up?” 

[ gave Tip a cuff, and he crept away with his 
tail between his legs. 

Liz was ironing. I found afterwards that, 
looking after the boy, she’d burnt one of my 
shirts and was fair put out about it, but I didn't 
know that then. I sat watching her as she 
banged the iron up and down the table; then at 
last I says— 

“What about supper, Liz?” 

“Supper!” cries Liz, sharp as a trap; “I 
wonder at you !” Just as though we never had any. 

“H’m,” says I, pretty surly for me, “if I cant 
have any supper, I'll go down to the village and 
get some. I can’t stand this smoke.” 

I never looked at Liz. She banged one iron 
down befure the fire, took up another, and went 
on with her work. If she’d only said a word- 
but she didn't. 

* Pouf !” says I. 
o the way, dog!” 


“Drat this smoke ! Get out 
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) the door, 


[ stumped 
h never another word 


Cl wit 
ing either to Liz or Tommy, 
lt opened it, lingered half a 
uue weond in the hope that 
4nd Liz might call me back, 
then walked out and 
th dammed it aiter me 
a I went down again to 


the village in a pretty 
sate of mind ; went into 
it “The Chequers” for the 
frst time since my mar- 


ave, and there I met 


[)s several and had a drop. 

1g There's no use denying 

50 t—I'm not going to deny 
it-I did have a drop. 

WU Ezra Neal was there. 

ACE He'd never spoke to me 


that tirst night 
when we'd gone up to 
Dawson'stogether. When 
ever | met him prepared 








say “How do?” he‘d 
make believe | wasn't 
nd there, and stare at no 
thing till his eyes were 

to drop out of his 
at head 
When, after a bit, we 
ng lof us turned out and 
kK were saying good-night, 
Il began to think what a 
fol I'd been, and got 
angry with myself as 
ell as with everybody 
pt else I'l met that day. 
[ was standing in the 





niddle ot the road, being 
just about to set off home, 


t } 


il, ven who should col 


“Part of it was ‘ Bless father.’”--p. 706, 


wly walking his horse 


i) the village but young Dr. Lenton in his gig. The horse's nose was over my shoulder now. 
ht The road where “The Chequers” stands is very The doctor had to pull up. 
ut urow, and when he got up to us the others “Move out of the way!” he cries very sharp ; 

moved on one side to let the gig pass—all except “you ‘Il ke run over.” 

me,and I stood where I was, not seeing the use “Tf you run over me,” says I, “you ll have to 
‘I of skipping out of the way like a youngster. pay.” 

y “Hi !” says doctor sharply, “ hi, there!” “Ts this man drunk ?” says he, appealing to Ezra 
t Lwas just going to walk slowly—slowly, mind— and the rest who were standing by. It was grow- 
id out of his way to let him pass, when Ezra puts his ing dusk, but he could see who I was well enough. 

ar in, “Who are you calling drunk?” says I. “Id 
mn “Stand out o' the way there, John,” he calls ina have you not to call names, Dr. Lenton.” 
at id, hectoring voice, “and let the doctor go by.’ * T shall drive over you directly,” says he. 
rs “You mind your own business, Neal,” says I, “You wont,’ says I, and I took hold of the 

my back getting up. I stuck where I was. I horse's bridle. 

. believe that if Neal had only kept out of it —but “Let go!” he cries in a passion. “ Let go, or 
there! who can tell ? I'l run you down !’ 





25 
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He took the whip to whip his horse up. 
Whether he intended to touch me or not, | don't 
know, but the next thing I felt was the end of 
the lash stinging in my face. 

[ believe I went tearing, raving mad then for 
two minutes. I was .up into the trap, had 
wrenched him out of it, and had him down upon 
the road before I knew anything. By the time 
they had got me off him I was cool enough. | 
knew what I had done and that I should have to 
pay for it. 

“Constable!” cries Dr. Lenton, staggering to 
his feet—it was the second time he’d been down 
that day, and I don’t think he liked it—“constable, 
arrest that man for assault !” 

Ezra hung back and looked a bit nervous. 

“T’m not going to run away,” says I, dogged- 
like. 

“ All of you,” cries the doctor, “ witness! You 
saw it done.” 

There were grunts, and one or two of ’em 
sheered off. Mayes had brought out a lantern, 
and he and his wife helped to put the doctor to 
rights a bit before they sent him on. He wanted 
it: his coat was tore half off his back, his collar 
and cravat was all nowhere, and as for mud, 
well : 

The end of it was that I was marched off into 
Sanford and lodged in gaol ready for the County 
Police Court in the morning. 

What do you suppose I felt like? Last night 
I'd thought myself the happiest man in Eng- 
land. Now—now I was the most wretched. The 
mystery to me was how it had all changed in a 
day ; but that’s just how things are in this life. 
I thought of poor Liz and the child, and how 
they ’d be expecting me home. I knew Liz ’ud go 
and stand at the door waiting for me—and | 
should never come. And then I thought how 
some gossip, like old Mother Smallbones, ’ud be 
sure to go up, late as it was, and make the worst 
of it all. 

[ knew I'd been a brute to Lizzie and never 
even kissed her or Tommy, and Id spoke cross to 
Tip, and for all them things I was sorry. But 
[ hated that young sprig of a doctor with his fine 
ways ; somehow I felt all my troubles were due to 
him. You don’t suppose I slept much, do you? 

I thought of our little lad, and how his mother 
was teaching him to kneel down and put his hands 
together every night and say a prayer after her— 
and part of it—part of it was “Bless father.” | 
confess—but there! I won't say what I did 
when | thought of that. I’m glad I was alone 
and in the dark. 





ILI. 


WELL, as youmay guess, my business before their 
worships was very soon settled. 
assault,” and all the rest of it. 


™ Unprovoked 
It seems it was 











the other side that was provoked and ought to 
have assaulted me. Ezra enjoyed himself in the 
witness-box, and gave it out solemn and iow, 
That young sprig of a doctor was there with a fine 
black eye, and he gave it out, too. When they'd 
all done I was so ashamed I couldn't say a word, 
One or two of my friends were there and said q 
word about “previous good character,” but the 
result of it‘all was—“ 

The last thing I saw as I went down was that 
young sprig of a doctor looking precious satisfied, 
and with even, so I fancied, a bit of a grin on his 
face. “ All right, my fine fellow,” says I to myself, 
“T’ll have it out of you some day; I'll pay you 
out.” And I meant what I said. 

You may guess how those seven days dragged, 
By the end of ’em my spirit was broke, I can tell 
you that. Of course, Id never seen anything of 
Liz nor heard a word from her ; but I knew she 
know all about it ; there was plenty down in the 
village as ‘ud only be too glad to go up and give 
it her in full. Besides, there ’d be the papers. 

When | wasn’t thinking about Liz and the boy, 
I thought of that doctor, and cast about in my 
mind what I could do to injure him. That was 
a new line for me, I can tell you. The more | 
thought about how it had all happened, the worse 
[ hated him. I knew I owed him my disgrace, 
my words with Liz—all my trouble. There was 
Neal as well, but he wasn’t worth notice. 

When I got out of that——I was going to put in 
a word there to come in front of gaol, but, as my 
young nephew takes this down, it ain’t a fit word 
for him to hear, and I won’t use it. Well, when! 
got out of that gaol, and found the world a finer 
place than I ever thought it before, the first thing 
I did was to set off home straight—I need hardly 
tell you that. 

The first few miles [ walked as fast as I could. 
Then I began to take it a bit slower and to think. 
By that time I'd got near the village, and I gave 
it «a wide berth and came round to our cottage 
from the side. When I was within a hundred 
yards I dropped the pace a bit more and went as 
slow as a funeral, and, the slower [ walked, the 
more I thought and the worse I felt. 

I knew I’d been a brute to Liz that last night. 
Add to that, that I’d disgraced her, and disgraced 
the little lad. Add to that, that I’d very like lost 
my job down at the village. Add to that, that Id 
missed a week’s wages and had nothing to give 
her. Add to that—well, wasn’t that enough! Id 
stopped dead by then and felt bad, I can tell you 
“Tf Liz is an ordinary good woman,” thinks I, 
“and no more, | dursn't go in. .A woman needs to 
be like one of the angels in Heaven to let me—" 

Just then, when [ was standing, fair perplexed 
what to do, I heard the bark of a dog from the 
cottage. That was Tip’s bark ; he’d scented ms, 


seven days.” 























that dog had. On the instant I saw the door fly 
opel, and there stood Liz on the threshold. 

She gave a cry, and then the next thing I knew 

was in my arms, for we’d both run to one 
other. 

“Oh, my dear, dear, John!” she says, sobbing on 
my shoulder, and then I knew that she wasn’t no 
ordinary good woman, but one of them angels— 
and I declare I broke down and cried, too, and 
thanked God, I did, that gave me such a wife. 

She led me back to my home. Tip was barking 
round us like a mad thing all the time. 

“My precious Liz,” says I, very husky in the 
yoice, “ Can you forgive 

She stopped my lips from saying any more, in a 
way women have—bless them !—and wouldn't let 
ye say a word. 

“But where ’s the lad—where’s young Tommy ?” 

ys I whe n | could speak. 

“He’s ailing,” says my wife, “he’s been badly 
ill the week 

She took me in, and there the poor little chap 
w flushed and feverish, and with a look in his 
ves that I didn’t like. 

“Well, Tommy,” says I, “how’s this?” trying to 
make light of it, like. 

He gave me a feeble little bit of a smile, that 
most broke me down again, because he was such 
i hearty little chap as a rule. 

“Oh, come, you’re not so bad,” says I; “we'll 

on have you well again.” 

That was to hearten Liz up a bit, you under- 
stand, but, between you and me, I thought him 
very bad, though I didn’t like to say so. 

Well, we sat down and had a bit to eat, my wife 
nd I; and Tip, he sat by and he had a bit to eat, 

, as he in general did whenever there was 
victuals going. And every now and then he 
ooked up at me with such a gleam in the eye— 
why, talk about dogs being dumb brutes! that 
there animal could speak as well as a human 

eature, and a good deal better than some. Don’t 
tell me a dog ain’t got a soul in him—well, there! 
that’s not to the point. 

It was then evening, you understand, and we 
ad a very pleasant meal together ; and Liz kept 
getting up and flinging her arms round me and 
me and calling me “her dear John,” in 
terrupting the tea terrible, but—do you know ?—] 
lidn't mind it ; in fact, I rather liked it. And she 
uid she was sure the little lad was better, and he 

us a word now and then from his corner 

the way he could say “ farver” and “ poopy,” 

Which last was what we'd called Tip at first, and 
enever would alter—the way he said them words 
is astonishing plain for a child of his years, and 

lip, he gave us a bark now and then ; and alto- 





gether I felt I was the happiest man in England, 
not to speak of the British Isles. 
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I told my wife the whole story of that quarrel 
down at the village, and I smoothed nothing over, 
and made out quite a bad case against myself ; 
but at the end of it, she cries out 

“T never did like the look of that Dr. Lenton, 
and now I hate him. He’s been the cause of all 
our trouble, and I hate him. I never want to set 
eyes on him again.” 

“My lass,” I says, “that’s just what | think,” 
and I was pleased to hear my wife speak out. If 
a man’s wife don’t think as he does—well, all | 
say is, he’d better have no wife, and think by 
himself. 

When wed finished our tea or supper, whichever 
you like to call it—rashers of broiled bacon and 
plenty of tea was what we ’d had, and if you know 
anything better I shall be pleased to hear it 
when we’d done supper it was time for Tommy's 
bread-and-milk. He made a very poor tale of it, 
and Tip, he had a deal too much left in the basin 
for him. He always had the basin to lick out, 
had Tip ; that was what you call his perquisite, 
and the way he always made that bit of crockery 
rattle round and round on the floor, while he got 
all the goodness out of it, was a sight. His tail 
used to go like one o'clock all the time, and 
Tommy, he used to laugh fit to die to watch him. 

There was no laugh in him now, poor little chap ! 
It would have been perfect happiness, that night, 
if only the youngster had been well. As it was, 
as the evening went on, he grew worse and we got 
anxious. 

“Has he ever been as bad as this, this last 
week ?” says I. 

“ Never,” says Liz, getting up to put his pillow 
right. 

We sat on, silent for a bit, and you could hear 
the old grandfather clock that stood in the corner, 
and was sunk in the floor and even then had to 
duck his head to get it under the rafters, you 
could hear him ticking away slow and heavy, and 
the sound of the poor little lad trying to get his 
breath. 

At last he got so bad my wife took him up on 
her knee, and soothed him and rocked him ; it 
was plain he was very queer indeed. 

“We ought to have a doctor,” says I at last, very 
solemn. 

Liz nods, with her lips shut a bit tight. 

“T wish old Dr. Thomson was alive,” says I, 
after a bit, but Liz never says nothing. 

It got late, but we never thought of going to 
bed. Liz kept getting things for the lad, and I 
sat there by the fire stupid as an owl, and more in 
the way than not. 

At last we couldn't hide it : 
terrible anxious. 

“T hope he’s not getting worse,” says my wife, 
but she knew he was, and so did I. 


we were both of us 
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“It’s a pity Sanford’s so far off,” says I. “It 
‘ud be five hours or more before I could get a doctor 
over here, even supposing he ’d come for us, which 
ain’t very likely.” 
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You should have seen the look my wife gave 
me. 
[ kissed her and the child, got my cap, rushed 


out, and tore down the road like mad. In five 


“He set to over that child as though his own life depended on ii.”—p. 709. 


Liz looked hard at me, and I knew what she was 
thinking. 

The little lad was a bit wild in his mind, but 
coming to for a minute, and finding himself on his 
mother’s knee, he fancied he was just off to bed 
for the night, and he says: “Goo’-night, farver,” 


and puts his little hands up to say his prayers. 

“Here!” I says, starting up and speaking very 
husky, “I can’t stand this, 
for the doctor.” 


I’m off to the village 





minutes I was standing before the doctor's house, 
and pulling hard at the surgery bell. 

It was midnight. The whole village was m 
darkness. The doctor’s house was all shut up 
and every be “ly gone to bed. I only seemed to feel 
how late it was when I'd set the bell dinging and 
had time to breathe and think for a minute. : 

You don’t suppose I liked my errand, do you! 
Here was I come to ask a favour of a man I hated. 
It was a favour: he was to get up in the middle 

















fave 


shed 


five 


KUM 





of the night and come along that dark road with 
me. 1 tell you L felt bad. I'd known it was 
coming on at the cottage for an hour or more and 
[ wouldn’t budge till I was foreed. Now—— 

Just then I heard a window raised, someone 
put out a head, and the doctor’s voice sang out 

“Who's there ?’ 

“John Adams,” says I, feeling mighty queer. 

“Oh, is it?” he says, half under his breath, and 
then: “ What do you want with me?” pretty 
short. 

“TI want you to come up to our place,” says I. 


“Do you think I’m a fool?” says he, shorter 


than ever, and I could see his hand go up to pull 
the window down. 

“Stop!” says I. “I want to tell youn——” 

But bang went the window, and there was I 
out in the dark and no forrader than before, and 
even a bit put back, as it were. The time was 
passing, and when I thought of what might be 
doing up at home I seized the bell again and gave 
em such a salute as the first time was a fool to. 

Up rattled the window and out came the head 
again. 

“Look here !” 
summons you jor this to-morrow. 
thought you’d had enough gaol. 
cut ?” 

“Doctor,” says [ with a gulp, and precious quick 
iefore he could shut the window down again, 
“Doctor, Ill apologise—I ‘ll do anything you 
ke if you'll only ecme with me this night. 
fo-morrow you can do what you like with me. 
[promise you I won’t come in your way. Only 
ome with me now.” 

“What is it?” says he in a different tone; “is 
It anybody il] 2?” 

“It’s my little lad that’s—that’s dying,” says 
I with a sob I couldn't help. 

“Why the dickens couldn’t you say that before?” 
says he. “Stop where you are, and I’ll be down 
in a twink. 

He Was, too We set off along the dark road 
is fast as we could walk, and I ran him up our 
hillat such a pace he was too much out of breath 


ask a question 


cries the doctor in a rage, “I Il 
I should have 
Will you clear 
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When we got to the cottage and rushed into 
the light I was fair dazzled with it, from being in 
the pitch-dark so long; but the doctor, he just 
went straight across for the lad as he lay on his 
mother’s lap, and he gave him one look and then 
he says— 

“ Why ever didn’t you come for me before ?” 

After that he didn’t waste another word, except 
to ask a question or two of Lizzie, but he set to 
over that child as though his own life depended 
on it; while I sat stupid by the fire, feeling like 
a fool and watching him and Liz, and wondering 
whether I was dreaming, and whether they ’d 
save the poor little chap. 

The doctor stayed in our cottage four mortal 
hours that night, and they were precious long 
ones, I can bear witness to that, when we didn’t 
know from one minute to another how things 
would go. At last he got up, and he says—giving 
a great sigh of relief— 

“He'll do now. He’s all right.” 

Liz burst out crying, and I tell you, when I 
looked at the doctor next, his own eyes were 
wet, too—I could see the firelight shining in 
‘em. 

“ He’s all right,” he says again, “but I'll run 
up by eight o'clock,” and he gives more directions 
to Liz and puts his coat on, and stands ready 
to go. 

“(ood-night,” says he (though it was morning), 
light and easy like, and as if he’d never done 
nothing. 

“ Good-night,” says I, “and God bless you, sir 
—and—and, sir, I beg your pardon—and if I’d 
ha’ known——” 

“I beg your pardon, too,” he says, interrupting ; 
“we both made a bit of a mistake. However, 
that’s all over,” and he holds out his hand. 

I never expected to shake hands with that man, 
which shows how things happen that you don’t 
expect. Bless you, that doctor—he was a trump, 
the best friend we ever had. Never charged us 
a penny—wouldn’t take it—brought Tommy a 
horse, grey, with a brown mane and tail; made 
friends with Tip—Why, as I says to Liz——but 
there, I never was good at expressing myself ! 
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HEARD FOR OURSELVES.” 





BY THE REV. JONATHAN SEAVER, B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN'S, UPPER HOLLOWAY, PREACHED IN gr, 
PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


* Many more believed because of His word; and they said to the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy 
speaking: for we have heard for ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world. - 





ANCES- 


the Sa- 
mari- 
tans 
> was 
partly 
‘SY heathen, 
partly 
Jewish. 
. _— Seven 
centuries before Christ the King of Assyria had 
filled the cities of Israel, which he had depopu- 
lated, with a foreign and mixed people. In 
course of time these intermarried with the ten 
tribes of Israel, and their heathenism was 
gradually displaced by a fragmentary Judaism. 
They accepted the Pentateuch of Moses, but 
refused the teaching of Psalmist and Prophets. 
They dared to erect their own Temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and to observe their own Pass- 
over. In common with the Jews, they looked 
forward to the coming of the Messiah; but 
their knowledge of Him was mainly confined to 
that “prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me,” whom Moses had foretold. 
They knew nothing of David’s Son, and David's 
Lord, the Divine Sufferer, and mighty God of 
Isaiah. The Jew was thus separated from the 
Samaritan by a bitter feud, which was both re- 
ligious and political. 

Our Lord oftentimes sought to remove this 
animosity. The despised and hated Samaritan 
occupies a prominent place in the Gospel narra- 
tive. The parable of the Good Samaritan, the 
miracle of the ten lepers, the conversion of the 
sinful woman at Jacob’s Well, are exquisite 
illustrations by Samaritans of benevolence, grati- 
tude, and faith. 

In Central Palestine, the cultivated and un- 
dulating plain of Mukhna runs north and south, 
being ten miles long by five miles wide. Midway 
on the west occur the mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim, with a small valley and bubbling brook 
between them. The green grass and cornfields, 
the olive-trees, gardens, and springs, and the 
white town of Nablus, are the delight of every 
traveller. This is one of the sacred spots of 
Palesiine. Here the bones of Joseph were buried ; 
here Joshua recited the blessings and curses of 
the law ; and here is Jacob’s Well. 











(St. JOHN iv. 42: R.V.) 


— TRY of 





The site of this well at the base of Gerizim js 
accepted alike by Jew and Samaritan, Moslem 
and Christian. It is now covered with a modern 
vaulted and ruined building. The floor is blocked 
with stones, and a small opening in it gives ad. 
mission to the well, the sides of which are lined 
with rough masonry. It is seven and a half feet 
in diameter, and seventy-five feet in depth ; but 
as it has been largely filled with stones and 
rubbish, we may reasonably admit the original 
depth to have been, at least, 150 feet. The village 
of Askar (probably the ancient Sychar) is at a 
distance of half a mile, and Nablus—the Shechem 
of the Bible—nestles at the foot of Gerizim,a mile 
and a half from the well. In the summer the 
well is quite dry, but in the winter, the rain and 
surface-water, percolating through the sides, partly 
fill it. It is thus a cistern, and not a spring. 

Early in the year our Lord was journeying 
from Judza to Galilee. One day at noon He dren 
nigh to Shechem, and as the disciples went to buy 
food He sat wearily on the well, longing for a 
draught of its cool, refreshing water. A woman 
approached from the nearest village with a pitcher 
on her head. Our Lord amazed her by asking 
her to give Him to drink. Plainly, He was a Jew 
by His dress and accent, and she was a woman and 
a Samaritan. He told her of the gift of God, 
and of the living water, leaping and bubbling as 
from a spring. The water even of Jacob’s Well 
could never satisfy, but those who drank of this 
living water would never thirst. 

Her curiosity was excited. What meant this gift 
of God, and this living water? “ Sir, give me this 
water,” is her urgent and longing request. And 
then the Lord bares her heart, and her past sinful 
life. Her soul is stirred to its depths. Con- 
viction, sorrow, shame, penitence, faith, the hope 
of the Messiah, swiftly sueceed each other, until 
those marvellous words of His first self-witness 
fall upon her ears: “I that speak unto thee am 
He,” the Messiah. The penitent woman is trans- 
formed into a missionary of the Gospel. Leaving 
her pitcher in her haste and excitement, she flies 
to the village, exclaiming to the men, “ Come, see 
aman which told me all things whichever I did. 
Is not this the Christ?” Doubt and faith strug- 
gled in the question, but faith was victorious. 

As she repeats her strange tale many of them 
believed. They hasten to the well; and as the 
Lord sees them anproaching He points to these 
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first-fruits of Samaria, and to the springing corn : 
“Look on the fields, for they are white already to 
the harvest.” Returning with the Samaritans at 
their earnest request, He remained with them two 
days. They saw no miracle, but His teaching 
convinced them. And many more believed, be- 
equse of His own words, and said unto the 
woman, “No longer is it, because of thy speak- 
ing that we believe, for we have heard Him 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.” 

These Samaritans thus illustrate two classes of 
disciples : those who believed on the Lord on the 


evidence of the woman represent the disciples of 


testimony ; and those who accepted Him on His own 
teaching represent the disciple s of investigation. 

The disciples of testimony. The beginning of 
all knowledge, secular or religious, must rest on 
testimony. The schoolboy is slowly taught by 
this process. He learns of Arctic ice encircling 
the North Pole; of the waste, waterless, burning 
desert of Sahara; of the active volcanoes of 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla; of the vast, unex- 
plored forests of South America. He reads of the 
downfall of empires, Assyrian and Babylonian, 
Grecian and Roman. He is gravely assured that 
the earth is a globe revolving on its axis, and 
rushing ceaselessly round the sun in a fixed track, 
and that the sun itself is largely composed of 
blazing hydrogen gas. These marvels are at once 
accepted by him on the assurance and testimony 
of his teachers. 

It is thus with religious knowledge. The 
mother teaches her child to kneel down and to 
repeat in lisping words, “Our Father, which art 
in heaven.” She tells her boy of the being, and 
power, and love of God. Again and again she 
recounts the old, old story of the Saviour’s life. 
The Babe of Bethlehem, the Child of Nazareth, 
the Friend of children, the Sufferer on the Cross, 
the Conqueror of death, powerfully appeal to the 
heart and imagination of the child. The Church 
of Christ speaks to the growing boy by her 
existence and mission. She points to her origin 
as the creation of her Lord. She pursues her 
mission «quietly, fearlessly, continuously in the 
evangelisation of the world. As “the mistress 
and keeper of Holy Writ,” she adduces it as her 
chart and compass. The voice of testimony is the 
voice of aut ority, whether of secular or religious 
learning, and the child, the scholar, and the 
disciple repeat the words of the Samaritans 
whom the woman convinced: “ We believe be- 
cause of thy saying.” 

The disciples of testimony ought to hecome the 
disciples of investigation. 

No true teacher will be satisfied with disciples 
He will exhort his 
scholars to verify his words, and to examine for 


who rely on his testimony. 
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themselves. “Come and see,” will be ever on his 
lips. 

The boy may travel into other lands, and 
explore deserts, and forests, and icy seas, and 
voleaniec mountains. He may be able to examine 
the monuments and brick cylinders of Babylon, 
the coins, and armour, and documents of other 
days and other empires. On some clear night, his 
wondering eyes may look on the deepening 
shadows of the moon, or, during an eclipse, he 
may behold with awe the fiery tongues of the 
fierce flames of the sun. With a deep inward 
satisfaction, he exclaims to his teacher, “No 
longer is it because of thy speaking that I believe, 
for I have heard, and seen, and examined for 
myself.” 

In our holy religion, when the age of childhood, 
or of faith, gives place to the years of manhood, 
the expanding heart, and mind, and conscience, 
and will, demand more than the voice of authority 
and testimony. Then the mother and the Church 
of God joyfully cry with the woman of Samaria, 
“Come and see.” 

“We have heard, we have seen with our eyes, 
we have looked upon, our hands have handled of 
the Word of Life.” The Lord of Jacob’s Well has 
been with us “all the days.” Some of them have 
been dark, and cloudy, and sorrowful ; others have 
been bright and joyous ; but in each of them we 
have had the presence, and support, and guidance, 
and sympathy of our beloved Lord. Is not this 
the Christ ? 

The water of Jacob's Well was only surface 
water. It could not suffice, nor prevent the re- 
currence of thirst. Nor can the occupations or 
the pleasures of life, however innocent, satisfy 
the wants of that immortal soul which God made 
for Himself, and which can have no rest, as 
Augustine reminds us, until it finds rest in Him. 
But the living water of the Gospel and the grace 
of God, issuing from Him who is the Lord Christ, 
and the smitten rock, leaps up and overflows the 
soul of him who has drunk deeply. The Divine 
spring daily suffices for his own spiritual wants, 
and it flows on, bringing with it life, and beauty, 
and verdure, and rejoicing. 

Two hundred years ago a Puritan writer gave to 
the world his “ Bruised Reed,” and as he read it the 
soul of Richard Baxter was quickened into life. 
His trumpet sounded loud in his “Call to the 
Unconverted,” and aroused Philip Doddridge. He, 
in his turn, wrote of the “ Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul,” and that book converted 
William Wilberforce to Christ. Wilberforce put 
forth his “ Practical View of Christianity,” and, 
convinced by its arguments, Thomas Chalmers 
abandoned the teaching of morality for the story 
of the Cross.* 

* Cf. Morley Panshon. 
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Christ’s loving voice still invites mankind. 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” “If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink.” 

He calms the agitated sinner with those omni- 
potent words, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” He 
warns the heedless: “ What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” He comforts the mourner: “ Weep not.” 
He guides the wayfarer: “Follow Me.” He 
enables the feeble : “‘ My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” Let us lift up our hearts to that 
ever-present Lord. 





“ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide.” 

Belief in the person and presence of our most 
holy Redeemer is neither hope nor emotion ; it 
rests on the assurance of knowledge. We repeat 
with these Samaritans, “We have heard Him 
ourselves, and we know that this is the Saviour 
of the world.” 

The pursuit of knowledge is eminently character- 
istic of our age. The hidden secrets of Nature are 
patiently explored, and amidst abounding specula- 
tion and hypotheses, investigation has been often- 
times crowned with success and certainty. 

We do not wonder that many yearn for the 
same certainty in matters of faith as in science ; but 
we may not demand more than the subject admits. 
hat two and two are four, that my friend will 
never be guilty of a dishonourable action, that 
(Jueen Elizabeth once ruled supreme in Great 
Pritain, are each certain in their own way ; but 
the two latter statements have not, and could not 
have, the demonstration of the first. 

The person, and doctrine, and influence, and 
death, and resurrection of our Lord are facts, 
capable of historical proof amounting to a de- 
mnonstration. His presence, and sympathy, and 
euidance, and teaching, are facts of equal cer- 
tainty on the calm testimony of myriads of 
thoughtful men and women, who have gone to 
Him in sin and sorrow, in doubt and despair, in 
loneliness and bereavement, in weakness and 
temptation, in loss and disappointment. 

Tke creed of these Samaritans was as unique as 





THE QUIVER. 


it was magnificent. They acknowledged Christ to 
be the “Saviour of the world.” We only once 
again meet with a similar confession in the New 
Testament—in the First Epistle of St. John. This 
conception far transcends the narrow and ex. 
clusive ideas which the Jews had framed of their 
temporal and national Messiah. It is as extensive 
and world-wide as our Lord’s declaration to the 
woman by the well: that in the time coming the 
worship of God would neither be confined to 
Gerizim nor to Jerusalem. 

But this creed, like every creed, may be too 
extensive in its scope. The individual may be 
absorbed in mankind. It is well that Christ 
should be the Saviour of the world; but for me 
it is better that [ should confess Him to be my 
Saviour. Otherwise, the disciple of testimony 
may be resting on traditional and not on personal 
faith. The knowledge gained in text-books by 
the medical student will avail him but little, 
when he is face to face with disease in himself 
or in others, unless he has had the clinical ex- 
perience of the hospital. And as little will 
a traditional faith, derived from friends and 
teachers, avail in the presence of sin, and sorrow, 
and death. Lot’s wife was doomed when the 
angel left her. Her husband’s God and _ her 
husband’s faith had never become her own, and 
therefore she perished with Sodom. 

How many fall from God and from the hope of 
the Gospel when they go from home and its holy 
influences! They fall because the angel hands of 
those they love are removed, and they have never 
grasped the pierced hands of the Son of God. 
For peace and safety, for happiness and usefulness, 
the faith of testimony must become the faith of 
experience and of investigation. We come to the 
Lord of the Well of Sychar with this earnest and 
yearning petition, “Give me this living water, 
that I thirst not.” And then the childhood of 
faith will acquire the sinews, and strength, and 
stature of spiritual manhood, by personal contact 
with a living Christ ; and we shall sing the glad 
rejoicing, “No longer do we_ believe 
hecause of thy speaking ; for we have heard Him 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.” 
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HE first-born, with the mother’s arm 
* 2) Embracing it, in slumber lies : 

’ Hush, lest a whisper break the charm ; 
Talk only with your eves! 





Husband and lover, on this day 
Thy one-year bride is doubly fair; 


FIRST. BORN. 


o- 


Kneel, let the heart in silence pray, 
While she lies smiling there ! 


Look on her, love her, hold her dear, 
The dearer for this sacred tie ; 
Unnoted, for one moment here, 
Let all the world go by! 
J. . Eastwoop. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL 


JULY 19TH. 


THE ARK BrRovant To JERUSALEM. 
T'o 2 Samuel 
| 12, Golde “ Text 
Psalm levxiv. 12. 


vyead— » ". 





David had taken 
Jerusalem the 
“Philistines pre- 
pared to attack 
him. He inquired 
of the Lord whether he 
should lead his army 
against them. He was 
bidden to do so, and 
they were utterly de- 


feated. Their idols fell 
into his hands and were 
destroyed. They came 
given to David when he 
They were again routed, for 
Now peace follows, 


up again, and a sign was 
should attack them. 
the Lord fought for Israel. 
and David prepares to fetch the ark. 


I. THe Ark Fercuep. (1—5.) 

lts History. Made while Israelites were en- 
camped at Mount Sinai—taken with them in all 
the forty years’ wanderings—carried round Jericho 
seven days (Josh. vi. 13.), placed in Shiloh for many 
years, till taken by Philistines in time of Eli, and 
after its restoration to Israel lodged in house of 
Abinadab at Kirjath-Jearim. There it remained 
for sixty-five years neglected and almost forgotten. 
Meanwhile the Tabernacle was at Gibeon. 

Its vemoval, <A great gathering of heads of 
families at Jerusalem. Unanimous consent to 
the king’s proposal to feteh the Ark. <A_ pro- 
The Ark is taken 
from Abinadab’s house—placed on a new cart, 
driven by his sons and escorted with psalms and 


cession formed of 30,000 men. 


hymns of praise to Jerusalem. 
Why all this ceremony? Be- 
cause the Ark was the sign of God’s presence with 
His people. David wished to restore public 
worship, and bring the people back to serve God 
more wholly. 

What a happy day this would be in Jerusalem. 

LESSON. Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. 

Il. Uzzan PcnisHep. (6—9.) Why? 

The sin. The Ark ought not to have been 
placed on a cart at all! It was provided in the 
Law that certain priests were to carry it on their 
shoulders. (Num. vil. 9.) This arrangement much 
Now 
stumbled 


/ts importance 5 


sad 
the 


the best where roads were steep. a 


thing happened. The oxen on 





“=, NTRODUCTION., After 


SERIES. 


rough path and shook the cart. Uazzah hastily 
put ont his hands to steady it. Put only priests 
were allowed to touch it. 
God's law must be kept. He 
must punish any transgression. So Uzzah was 
struck with death for his What a 
terrible thing to happen in the midst of all the 
rejoicing! The psalms of praise would cease, and 
joy be turned to mourning. David was much 
grieved, and commemorated the sad event by 
naming the place “The Breach of Uzzah.” He 
would not as yet bring the Ark to Jerusalem, 
Left it at the house of Obed-Edom. 

Lessons. 1. Obedience. May not pick and 
choose which of God’s laws to keep or disregard, 

2. Reverence for holy things. Ye shall hallow 
My sanctuary. 

3. Holy fear. It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. 

II. Opep-Epom BiessEp. (10—12.) Why? 

Because he loved God and valued this sacred 
treasure. He kept the Ark safe and treated it 
with reverence. He and his household were 
blessed by God. 

Lesson. Them that honour Me I will honour. 


The punishment. 


rashness. 


Gop’s PROMISES TO DAVID. 
To vead—2 Samuel vii. 1—16. (iolden 
Psalm levi. 1. 

Inrropuction. For three months the Ark re- 
mained in the of Obed-Edom. Then 
David went and fetched it up to Jerusalem. This 
time it was carried by the priests as appointed 
At the first halt (vi. 13), sacrifices were offered 
to atone for the past transgression of Uzzah, and 
invoke a blessing. Then once more with joy and 
praise the Ark moved on till it entered the Holy 
City. There it was placed ina large tent—fresh 
sacrifices were offered—the people were blessed 
in God's name, and the day ended with a feast. 

[. Davin’s Wisn. (1—4.) What? 

To huild a house for the Ark. David felt thie 
contrast between his own beautiful house, built of 
choicest cedar-wood, and the tent of curtains in 
which the Ark was. Notice : 

It was a proper wish. David loved God and 
desired to promote worship of God. (Ps. exxxii. 5.) 

He consulted Nathan—thus not acting hastily, 
and was encouraged by him to proceed. Could 
there be any doubt but that God would approve 
and accept? But did Nathan consult God ? 

IL Gop’s Answer. (5—16.) Notice: 

Sent by Nathan. Prophet’s duty to declare 
God's will—told him ‘probably in a dream as 
formerly to Samuel. 


JULY 26TH. 
Text~ 


house 
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- Forbids David. Why might he not build a 
house for God? Because he had been a man of 
war. (1 Chron. xxii. 8.) God had never yet required 
anyone to build a Temple. His earthly abode 
had been in tents. Abraham had built an altar 
wherever he went—the Ark had been in the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness. Not as yet was 
a permanent house to be built. 

Promis David. Yet the king's desire approved 
and accepted It should be carried out later. 
What has God done for David in the past? He 
raised him to the throne, defeated his enemies, 


made him a great name. 

What will He do in the future? Firmly settle 
His people in the land 
ifter him; his son shall build a house of prayer ; 
and his kingdom shall be firmly established for 


raise up a seed to David 


Did all this refer to Solomon? Partly fulfilled 
by his building the Temple at Jerusalem, but not 
perfected till coming of Christ of seed of David, of 
whose Kingdom, the |Church, there should be no 
end. (St. Luke i. 33.) David himself understood 
this. (Acts il. 30.) 

Lessons. 1. God knows and accepts heart’s 
desire for His honour. 

2, God’s will to be done in all things. 

3. Spiritual temple more glorious than earthly 


one 


$. Thy Kingdom come. 


AvuGUST 2ND. Davip’s KINDNESS. 
Golde n Te rt— 


Samuel tix. 1—13. 


Rom. wit. 10. 


To vead 


INTRODUCTION. David had been forbidden to 
build (Giod’s house. He accepted the refusal 
without any murmuring. He at once thanked 
God for His promised mercies, and prayed Him 
to continue to bless him and his house for ever. 
After that various enemies were subdued, so that 
David “gat him a name” for prowess, and the 
Lord preserved him. (viii. 13, 14.) 

[. MEPHIBOSHETH SouGut. (1—5.) 

Covenant kept. Recall how Saul for years 
sought to kill David—how David had Saul in his 


power at En-gedi, but spared his life. Then they 
made a covenant that Saul’s seed should not be cut 
off when David became king. (1 Sam. xxiv. 21.) 


So also David had sworn to Jonathan, because 
of the great love between them. (1 Sam. xx. 42.) 

Now David remembers this, and makes inquiries 
to see if any of Saul’s family remain. 
to benefit them, mindful of God's goodness to 
himself. Of whom does he hear ? 

Mephibosheth found. 


He desires 


Only remaining son of 
Jonathan, living far away beyond Jordan. Was 
five years old at death of Saul and Jonathan, been 
dropped by his nurse —became a cripple for life. 
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(iv. 4.) Now sent for by David. Would be 
twenty-one years old. 

Lessons. 1. Lemember benefits. 
gotten in time of prosperity. 
When thou vowest a vow 


Often for- 
3. Keep promises, 
defer not to pay it. 

I]. MeruiposnetuH at Courr. (6—13.) 

Kindly received, He came in in fear and 
trembling—fell down on his face before the king 

called himself his servant. Perhaps thought he 
was to be imprisoned as possible pretender to the 
throne. David hastens to reassure him. Why is 
he not to fear? Because he is the son of the king’s 
dear friend. Therefore ail his father’s and grand- 
father’s estates shall be restored to him, and he will 
always be an honoured guest at the king’s table. 

Arrangements made. Ziba, Saul’s servant, is to 
farm the lands for Mephibosheth ; he and his sons 
and servants are to work for him. Thus the poor 
lame young man was provided for, and he himself 
honoured. The time would come when he would 
be able to requite in some way by his loyalty the 
king’s kindness to him. 

Lessons. 1. Avndness to the weak and suffering. 

2, Gifts to the poor are loans tothe Lord. They 
will be repaid with full interest. 


AvGust 97TH. DAvID’s VICTORIES. 


To vread—2 Samuel x. 8—19. Golden Text— 
Psalm xxvii. 1. 

INTRODUCTION. David’s heart full of gratitude 
—tried to remember and requite all who had 
shown him kindness in the past. Hears that 
Nahash, King of Ammon, is dead—therefore David 
sends message of sympathy to his son Hanan now 
on the throne. But the princes persuaded the 
king that the messengers came only as spies. He 
therefore treated them with great indignity 

cutting off half their beards, and sending them 
back with insults. David therefore decided to send 
Joab and an army against the king of Ammon. 

I. War with Ammon. (8—15.) 

The plan of battle. Forces of the enemy divided 
in two great bands. Joab, David’s general, there- 
fore divides his hosts in similar manner, taking 
charge of the choicest men himself, and putting 
the others under the generalship of Abishai, his 
brother. 

The encouragement. Each general was to come 
to the help of the other if needs be. Meanwhile 
let them both be brave—remembering they are 
fighting, not for their own glory, but on behalf of 
their nation. The issue of the battle is in the 
hands of God. 

The vesult. Joab’s army moved on bravely. 
The Syrians at once fled before him, and the rest 
of the enemy, seeing this, fled before Abishai. 
Thus the victory was complete. The enemy 
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retreated into their cities, and the generals of 
David brought their armies safe back to Jerusalem. 

Il. GENERAL Wark. (15—19.) 

The gathering. The band of Syrians who had 
helped the Ammonites being defeated, the whole 
country was roused. A great Syrian host was 
collected. David, hearing this, called all Israel 
together. He himself went out as commander of 
the forces. Which side was likely to be victorious ? 
David, head of united kingdom, fighting in a just 
eause to defend his nation against unprovoked 
insult and attack, trusting in God as his defender 
(Golden Text); or Hadarezer, King of Syria, at 
head of bands of savage and heathen tribes 
fighting as mercenaries of a king against an un- 
known enemy ! 


The victory. Again David conquered his foes, 
He trusted in God and was not confounded. 
Hadarezer's subject kings now made peace with 
Israel and served them. Ammon’s power was 
weakened and David's kingdom strengthened. 
God defended the right. 

Lessons. Can learn from Joab the way to 
prevail against the soul’s enemies. 

1 A spirit of boldness and confidence in God, 

2, Union with others in resisting evil and doing 
right. ' 

3. Attack the sin boldly on all sides. 

Victory must result, forthe battle is the Lord’s 
Our foes His foes. Our weapons are His weapons 
(Eph. vi. 16), and it is for His honour that we 
prevail. Therefore may be strong and fear not. 
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CHURCH LIFE 


IN MANXLAND. 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN, 


tion of the Church in the Isle of Man, 
as it is to-day, without a brief reference, 


if would be unfitting to attempt any deserip- 
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in the first instance, to its great antiquity ; nor 
can we discover the true cause of many of the 
features, and I may add difficulties, of Church 
life in the island at the present time, save 
as we study the history of the last two 
centuries. With respect to the antiquity 
of the Church, | may well quote the elo- 
quent words of the present Dean of Nor- 
wich, when preaching in the Cathedral 
Chapel at Bishop's Court last October, on 
the occasion of the installation of the first 
members of the newly created Chapter. 
The Dean said: “Go back through the 
mist of years, go back through well nigh a 
decade and a half of centuries, and if 
hoary tradition is to be credited, you will 
find a Chureh existing in this island cen- 
turies before the Norman Conquest, cen- 
turies before Paulinus presided in the See 
of York, centuries before St. Aidan fixed 
his missionary centre at Lindisfarne, cen- 
turies before Augustine founded the Prima- 
tial See of Canterbury. In the middle of 
the fourth century, about a.p. 360, Amphi- 
bolus is said to have been Bishop. Other 
authorities assign to the Apostle of Ireland 
the evangelisation of this island, the founda- 
tion of the See, and the appointment of Ger- 
manus in 447 a.p. That was sixty-nine years 
before the formation of the See of Bangor 
and 114 years before the landing of Augus- 
tine. The fact is perpetuated in the name 
of the original Gothie church—of which 
not a trace now remains— and it is revived 
to-day in being the name of one of the four 
stalls to which one of your Canons has been 
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preferred on this occasion. For centuries 
this island, in spite of wars, of changes, of 
vicissitudes, and of the domination of the 
Norwegians, was the home of learning. 
Long before the introduction of Christi- 
anity, when the Druids held it under their 
sway, princes sought out this island as the 
Its early Bishops sus- 
tained its reputation. Hector DBoetius says, 
‘Man was the fountain of all honest learn- 
x and erudition. Here the heirs of the 
own of Scotland received the education 
befitting their rank, duty, and responsibility.’ 
Nor ought we to forget that in centuries of 
unrest, of conflict, and of upheaval, both in 
Church and State, the Manx Church maintained 
nviolate the succession of her Bishops. For six 
handred years, while the island was governed by 


only seat of culture. 


its own kings, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Church was governed by a roll of Bishops of rare 


sagacity, great learning, and extraordinary self- 
sacrifice 

To trace the history of the Church through 
these and ceeding centuries, till the present 


time, would be a work full of deep interest and 


ignificance ; but, for a reliable narrative of its 
efforts and vicissitudes, | must content myself in 
this paper by referring the reader who desires to 
pursue the subject to an admirable little volume 
m our Diocesan history written by Mr. A. W. 
Moore,* and pass at once to that period thereof in 
which, as it seems to me, we shall find the secrets 
of some of the chief phenomena of the ecclesi- 
astical world which confront the Manx Churchman 
of to-day. About two centuries ago, then, and at 
4 time when considerable laxity in this respect 
prevailed on the mainland, the rule of the 
Church in this island was marked by extreme 
severity as regards ecclesiastical discipline. One 
striking instance of this, selected from many 
given by Mr. Moore, will suftice to show how 
powerful was the Church in those days, and how 
rigorously her discipline was enforced. “Two 
Officers,” he says, “of the Castle Rushen garrison 


* “ Dioces Histories: Sodor and Man.” By A. W. Moore, 


M.A. London ; Soe iety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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were presented for what seems the trivial offence 
of ‘laughing at ye peession, on the Castle walls, 
as minister and people went by,’ and ‘ were cen- 
sured to make publique confession of their offence, 
and pise. reformation,’ meekly submitting to 
the sentence.” Speaking generaily. however, the 
sword of restraint and punishment was freely 
wielded. Slanderers, drunkards, and other of- 
fenders against morals were compelled to stand 
in a sheet during divine service, and make public 
confession of their evil-doing, sometimes in all the 
churches of the island in suecession ; while, by 
the fifth of Bishop Wilson’s famous Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions, signed in 1704, he who incurred the 
censures of the Church for the second time was 
not permitted thus again to purge himself, but 
was made “to stand in a decent manner, at the 
church door, every Sunday and holy day the 
whole time of morning and evening service, 
until by his penitent behaviour, and other 
instances of sober living, he deserve and 
procure a certificate from the minister, church- 
wardens, and some of the soberest men of the 
parish, to the satisfaction of the Ordinary, which, 
if he do not so deserve and procure within three 
months, the Church shall proceed to excommuni- 
cation.” 

This state of discipline appears to have con- 
tinued throughout the whole of Bishop Wilson's 
long episcopate, from 1698 to 1755, and we can 
well believe was the more easily enforced by 
reason of his high reputation for personal holiness. 
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And the same remark applies to the episcopate of 
his successor, Bishop Hildesley, from 1755 to 1772, 
ilthough signs were not then wanting that the 
bonds of this rigorous system were fast beginning 
The penalties for its infringement, 
Mr. Moore tells us, became gradually lighter, and 
on one occasion a man who was performing pen- 
ance for behaving irreverently in church, “took 
the sheet off himself in the church isle (s/c) and 
threw it in a scofting manner on the sumner’s 
shoulders.” It is not my purpose, in this paper, 
to offer any comment on this state of things, more 
especially as I know that there are good men in 
this island, at the present time, who hold that it 
might even now be advantageously restored, and 
certain it is, that 


to be loosed. 


those who prac 
tised it believed ed 
that they were 


acting for the best. 
My object in al- 
luding to it 1 
simply to point 
out its bearing on 
what followed; for 
whether it was in 
pursuance of the 
law, that “over 
legislation always 


defeats itself,” or 
for some more 
occult reason — 
and the reader 
must judge for 
himself — there 
cannot be the 
slightest doubt 
that this period 


of extreme disci- 
pline was followed 
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who, to secure immunity from punishment op 
the mainland, took refuge at that period in the 
Isle of Man. 

But whatever were the causes of the reaction, 
and it is probable that not a few contributed to 
produce it, the main point with which we are at 
present concerned is the fact that it occurred: 
and further, as we shall see, that it occurred at a 
time, and under circumstances, especially fraught 
with danger to the influence of the Church, and 
its establishment in the affections of the people. 
It will be remembered by the reader that just 
about the period when the severe discipline which 
marked the days of Bishops Wilson and Hildesley 
was beginning to be resented in the island, and a 
deterioration 
amongst the 
clergy was becom- 
ing manifest, a 
remarkable _ reli- 
movement 
was originated in 
England by John 
Wesley, with re- 
sults the influence 
of which to the 
Established 
Church to-day it 
is hard to over- 
estimate. This 
movement spread 
in due course to 
the Isle of Man, 
and here as else- 


gious 


where its progress 
have 
turned on the at- 
titude assumed to 
it by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, 


seems to 


by one of corre- and the unreadi- 
sponding laxity. ness of the clergy 
But over — this of the day to sup- 
time | trust | ply the spiritual 
may be allowed requirements — ol 
to draw a veil, so which it made 
far at least as men conscious. 
details are con- And it is in the 
cerned, sorrow- TUE RUINS OF ST. GERMAIN’S CATHEDRAL. testimony borne 
fully, though I am (Photo: Chester Vaughan, Acton, W.) by history on 


constrained to re 

cognise the fact that throughout its course there 
was grievous deterioration amongst the clergy and 
the people too. When Bishop Murray came, in 
1813, we are told, by Bishop Short, that “he 
purified the ministry of several priests whose 
lives were a scandal to their holy order,” and the 
evil effect of such examples was heightened, 
amongst the people, by the dissolute characters 


these two points 

that I tind, for my own part, the solution of much 
that is difticult in Church life in the island to-day. 
There lies before me a reliable history of the 
rise of Wesleyanism* in the Isle of Man, and | 
must confess [ fail to find in it any evidence that 
its early promoters acted in a spirit inimical to 
the ancient Church. Writing from Peel, in July, 


* Rosser’s “ History of the Rise of Wesleyanisim.” 




















6, John Crook, one of the first Wesleyan 
preachers, says: “1 and the people constantly 
attended the Church service on the Sabbath days, 
and I strictly urged this wherever I went, that the 
people who considered themselves as belonging to 
the Church should be careful to attend it better 
than they had done heretofore, in order that they 
might not give any occasion of offence. The 


communicants in Peel were now risen to three 
hundred ; and I rather think that some of the 
unbelieving part of the parish were offended, 
because there were constantly so many at the 
Sacrament ; and this, it seems, was one fault 
Which the Methodists had committed. Howbeit, 
the minister overruled in this case.” 

One would have thought that a movement con 
ducted on these lines (and I have selected what 
appears a fair instance) might have been utilised 
to revive Chureh life, but unfortunately those 
Manx Church in 1776 thought 
Ciood Bishop Hildesley was dead, and 
Bishop Richmond, who reigned in his stead, 
marked the very month in which Mr. Crook’s 
letter was written, by the issue of the following 
pastoral to his clergy: ‘Whereas we have been 
intormed that several unordained, unauthorised, 
aid unqualified persons from other countries, 
have for some time past presumed to preach and 
teach publicly, hold and maintain conventicles, 


who guided the 


otherwist 
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and have caused several local persons to combine 
themselves together in a new society, and have 
private meetings, assemblies, and congregations 
contrary to the Divine government, rites and 
ceremonies of the Established Church and the 
civil and ecclesiastical laws of this isle ; we do, 
therefore, for the prevention of schism and the 
re-establishment of the uniformity in religious 
worship, which so long hath subsisted among us, 
hereby desire and require each and every one of 
you to be vigilant and use your utmost endeavours 
to dissuade your respective flocks from following 
or being led and misguided by such incompetent 
teachers.” He then spoke of “the crude, pragmatic, 
and inconsistent, if not profane and blasphemous 
extempore effusions of these pretenders to true 
religion ;” he asked that the names of those at- 
tending meetings, W ho held “any place, office, or 
employment from us or our predecessors,” should 
be sent to him ; and he ordered the clergy, if any 
of the preachers should, “at any time hereafter, 
offer to be a partaker of the Holy Communion in 
any of your respective churches or chapels, that 
you expel him or them so offering.” 

Few of the clergy, Mr. Moore tells us, cared to 
carry out these instructions in their entirety, 
though none, according to Thomas Rutherford, 
one of the Wesleyan preachers, “dared to give us 
the Sacrament ;” and then he adds, “I have no 
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doubt but they would have driven us out of the 
island, but for the Governor, who acted a most 
friendly part.” During the next five years, 
Wesley himself paid two visits to the Isle of Man. 
He appears to have been charmed with the people, 
and favourably received by them, and at the end 
of that time his followers had increased to the 
number of nearly 1,600—a circumstance which 
affords a striking comment on the saying of our 
Lord which has been so manifestly forgotten, and 
which so obviously applies, “ Forbid them not.” 
It must be admitted, indeed, that after Bishop 
Richmond’s time, the relations of the Church and 
the Wesleyan body were more amicable, but 
another cause of a still more serious character 
was at work, doing injury to the former and pro- 
moting the establishment of the work of the latter. 
I refer to the long-continued deterioration of the 
clergy, which lasted, as we have seen, till the early 
part of this century, leaving effects which are still 
felt at the present time. But I must close my 
notice of this dark period, and I do so by quoting 
the words of Bishop Short addressed to the Manx 
Convocation in 1842—words indicative of a spirit 
which, had it prevailed in 1776, could hardly have 
failed to alter the course of subsequent events. 
“The introduction,” the Bishop, “of the 
Wesleyan Methodists here, as elsewhere, kept up 
a spirituality of religion which would otlierwise 
have been buried among us. I thank God for the 
good done by them.” 
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I now turn gladly to the other side of the his. 
torical picture, and ask the reader's attention to 
the gradual recovery of the Church from the sad 
condition into which it had I have 
already spoken of the action of Bishop Murray on 
his appointment to the See in 1513 in purifying 
the Church of unworthy clergymen, but before his 
time, in the very earliest years of the century, the 
influence of a good and gifted man, Hugh Stowvell, 
“the pious and eloquent Rector of Ballaugh,” had 
begun to make itself largely felt in the island, 
“ Having heard,” he wrote, “of the happy conse- 
quences attending Sunday-schools in the neigh 
bouring kingdom,” he started one in the parish of 
Lonan, of which he was then Vicar, and the move- 
ment spread to other parishes, and was eagerly 
adopted by the Wesleyans. Efforts, too, began 
to manifest themselves for the building and 
restoration of the churches. St. George’s, Douglas, 
was built in 1781, Andreas in 1800, Jurby in 1813, 
St. Paul’s, Ramsey, in 1822; and, as the writer is 
slow to believe that where a spirit of love and 
gratitude to God pervades the heart, the house of 
God will long be left in a ruined and slovenly 
condition, he is disposed to see in these records 
another indication of the revival of true religion. 
But the day for this spirit to manifest itself, in 
full bloom, was yet to come. In 1827, Bishop 
Murray, who had ruined his influence with the 
people owing to his action with respect to the 


lapsed. 


potato tithe, was translated to Rochester, and 
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Bishop Ward was appointed as his successor. 
Most of the churches were still in a lamentable 
condition, and the good Bishop, availing himself ot 
the influence and eloquence of Mr. Stowell, whose 
preaching power is said to have even excelled that 
of his celebrated son, the late Canon Stowell of 
Manchester, at once inaugurated a vigorous and 
successful effort for their restoration. Putting 
forth an “ Appeal in behalf of the poor churches 
in the Diocese of Sodour 
and Man,” in 1829, he 
and Mr. Stowell, who 
Was spec ially authorised 


LIZAYRE 


by him to promote this movement, visited England 
and raised the sum of about £8,000 there, besides 
£4,000 in the island, with the happy result that 
churches we re either built or restored at Ballaugh, 
Kirkmichael, Lezayre, Lonan, Onchan, Dalby, 
Sulby,and Baldwin. Bishop Ward was succeeded 
in 1838, after a valuable episcopate of eleven years 
by Bishop Bowstead, who in two years was trans- 
lated to Lichfield, and he, in turn, by Bishop 
Pepys, who was similarly moved to Worcester in 
841. Then came Bishop Vowler Short, the 
celebrated historian of the Church of England, to 
Whom IJ have ali ady had occasion to refer. But 
Bishop Short was not merely a literary Bishop, 
and his efforts in promoting the cause of educa- 
ion, in conjunction with the late Archdeacon 
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Moore, ought long to be gratefully remembered. 
Nor was the work of church-building allowed to 
rest. St. Thomas’ (Douglas), Marown, and Christ 
Church, Dhoon, were built during the episcopate 
of Bishop Auckland; Laxey, St. Olave’s, Ram- 
sey, Bride, and the new church at Braddan, 
during that of Bishop Powys, who likewise rebuilt 
and secured an endowment for the Chapel at 
Bishop's Court, now the pro-cathedral (than which 
there are probably few 
larger or better, at- 
tached to any Bishop's 
residence). Bishop Hill, 


CHURCH. 


who followed him, built the beautiful new church 
at Peel, and likewise promoted the building of 
churches at Port Erin, Port St. Mary, and Fox- 
dale, besides improving Sulby and others that 
needed repair. But I must not pass on without 
a brief notice of the work of other clergymen, 
besides the Bishops, in strengthening and re- 
viving the Church in the Isle of Man during 
the present century. Allusion has been already 
made to Hugh Stowell, the Rector of Ballaugh, 
but other names are cherished for their work 
of faith, and labour of love, in the hearts of 
Manx Churchmen. Amongst these I would 
especially mention for their earnest and gifted 
ministrations in Douglas, William Carpenter, D.D., 
and John Alcock, Chaplains of St. Barnabas’ ; 
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Samuel Kingston, Chaplain of St. Thomas’, and 
Edward Forbes, D.D., Chaplain of St. George's 
(afterwards Chaplain in Paris). Not a few of the 
older inhabitants of Douglas have personally tes 
tified to ine of the love and veneration: in which 
these good men were beld; while, in the country, few 
clergymen, perhaps, were ever more esteemed for 
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earnest pastoral work than William Gill, Viear of 
Malew, a noted edneativnalist ; William Cowit, 
Vicar of Rushen ; Thomas Howard, Rector of 
Ballaugh, a man of saintly life, and William 
Drury, Vicar of Braddan, whose name is a house. 
hold word in the island, and whose memory 
therein will, [ think, never die. } 
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BY SYDNEY C. 
CHAPTER X. 


\ WONDERFUL WEEK. 


‘HE Wonderful Week be- 
gan with a_ brilliant 
Monday morning in 
May, when ‘Regie, who 
had coerced Selina Ann 
into getting him up an 


hour earlier than usual, 
capered in from the 
varden before breakfast, 


and announced loudly, to 
all whom it might con- 
cern, that summer was cer- 
tainly come. now, for he 
had seen two white but- 
terflies under the middle 
poplar-tree. Doris heard 
the shout, as indeed did 
everyone in the house, and 
she accepted the assurance 
joyfully. © Her old brown dress looked very dingy 
in this bright spring weather, and she had already 
felt tempted to discard it in favour of a pretty 
heliotrope cotton, trimmed with string-coloured 
lace, but prudential instincts had nearly carried 
the day. Still, the weather was really like summer, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Fforrest were so fond of 
bright colours, and the new dress was so nice, that 
she put it on, for these reasons entirely. 

Doris started for work, and quickly forgot all 
about the dress until she perceived the sky was 
becoming overcast. This was about three o’clock, 
and by four the rain was falling in a steady, con- 
tinuous downpour. Doris was in despair, for she 
had not thought of bringing a waterproof, and 
had forgotten her umbrella. She glanced dole- 
fully out of window from time to time, always to 
see the rain pouring down ruthlessly, and began 
to wonder whether she should venture upon the 
extravagance of a cab to take her home. But 





while this question was still dividing ler mind 
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with the paper she was copying, she became aware 
that among the umbrellas that were passing there 
was one which seemed in some way familiar. The 
hearer mounted the steps, and Doris perceived 
that the umbrella was her own, and that Jack was 
carrying it. He never used an umbrella himself, 
but he was also the bearer of her waterproof, which, 
much more than his own hat, he was protecting 
carefully from the rain. Doris heaved a sigh of 
relief, which attracted Miss Tebbutts’ attention, 
and she looked up. 

“Did you speak to me, Miss Leighton ? 

“Oh, no,” said Doris hastily. “It was only 
that I was glad to see Mr. Fforrest bringing a 
waterproof for me, as it is raining so fast.” 

“Ts it the young man from Canada, of whom the 
Vicar was speaking !” asked Miss Tebbutts. “1 
was thinking of asking him to come in one after- 
noon, and tell me some things I wished to know. 
Mary !” 

The servant, who was on her way to the door 
to answer Jack’s ring, stopped, and received her 
mistress’s order to ask the gentleman to stay fora 
cup of tea with Miss Tebbutts and Miss Leighton. 
Presently Jack was ushered in, rather red, and 
very loth to enter. 

“T think your servant must have taken me for 
someone else,” he began upon the threshold. “ My 
mother asked me just to bring these things for 
Miss Leighton.” 

“ But you will stay and take a cup of tea with 
us?” said Miss Tebbutts, speaking less icily than 
usual. “ Miss Leighton and I have finished work, 
and she will be able to leave early this evening.” 

Whether Miss Tebbutts meant to imply that he 
might as well stay and see Doris home, or not, it 
is certain that Jack so understood it, and sat 
down with great alacrity, his countenance abating 
somewhat the hostility it had at first displayed 
towards his hostess. But when the tea came in, 
and he had done his duty in handing round the 
cake, Miss Tebbutts tixed him with her glittering 
eye, and inyuired what was the present state of 
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Canadian opinion on the Female Suffrage question. 
Jack’s first impulse was to reply that the matured 
intellect of the Dominion had decided that it was 
“all rot,” but, remembering in time that both 
ladies were fervent advocates of the measure, he 
did his best to answer more acceptably. But Jack 
was not good at concealing his thoughts, and be- 
fore long Miss Tebbutts had conv icted him, out of 
his own mouth, of the most: absolute ignorance 
of public affairs, and a truly callous indifference 
to the woes of the unrepresented half of the 
community. Having arrived at this agreeable 
conclusion, she had no further use for him, and 
told Doris that, if she liked to go and put on her 
things, she might consider work over for the day. 
Doris obeyed cheerfully, and soon found herself 
tramping through the rain to the station, with 
Jack holding the umbrella over her. 

“Do you really like that old dragon ?” he asked. 
“T have felt uncharitably towards her for some 
time, but now I shudder before her.” 

“She isn’t old, and she really is not much of a 
dragon,” said Doris, “and I respect her extremely. 
I’m not quite sure about liking her, but I hope I 
do, because [ know I ought.” 

“Such devotion tu duty is beyond me,” said 
Jack, “and I fancy you would find it rather hard 
toconvince my father that he ought to like her. 
But this work that you are doing with her—tell 
me, don’t you find it dreadfully dull, slaving away 
at it all day ? 

“Oh, no,’ said Doris warmly, “it’s most interest- 
ing. Miss Tebbutts and the *‘ Pet M.PY are making 
history, and I am writing it down. When the 
story of all the great movements of to-day is 
written, you will wonder how you could pessibly 
have found the work dull.” 

“The story of the Women’s Suffrage question, 
for instance?” said Jack. “Now, do tell me, 
what would you do with a vote?” 

“Use it,” returned Doris promptly, “and I 
should know how to use it, too. Are you going 
to tell me to my face that you are sure I should 
make a bad use of it ?” 

“Tam only a poor benighted backwoodsman, 
but I hope I would not say anything so rude. To 
quit these thorny subjects—I don’t know whether 
you have heard that to-morrow is Nellie’s 
birthday ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; Miss Tebbutts says I may leave off 
work at half-past three.” 

“That ‘ll come in splendidly. I thought we 
night relieve Nellie of the children for one after- 
loon, and pack her off to the British Museum, 
where she will be happy. 





If you would come too, 


we might take them a good long walk. My father 
thinks Regie reads and writes too much, and 
‘ives in a world of his own. He ought to be 
out more,’ 
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“How would it do to go to Hyde Park Corner ?’ 
said Doris. “They would be sure to like that, 
and we might give them tea at a shop.” 

“T think it’s a splendid idea,” said Jack. “I'm 
sure the children ought to be grateful to you, 
Miss Leighton. You study their tastes most 
thoroughly.” 

In accordance with the decision reached in this 
way, Jack took the opportunity of announcing 
after tea that Doris and he were prepared to take 
four very goed and excellent children, if any such 
could be found in the neighbourhood, ont for a 
walk the next afternoon. ‘The news was received 
with high glee. 

“Oh, won’t we like it?” shrieked Resie. “Tsn’t 
it a quite lovely plan, Judy? And we'll stay out 
for tea, too, Jack? The time’s plenty long for 
both.” y 

“Be careful with them, Jack,” said Mrs. 
Fforrest. “It ismt many that I'd trust with 
them at all, at all.” 

The next afternoon Doris and Jack convoyed 
four preternaturally tidy children, dressed in their 
best, to the station, and got them safely into 
the train for Victoria. Nellie, with her reading- 
ticket, her note-book, and a_ very favourite 
pen, had started by an earlier train, and was 
now at the Museum, enjoying that combination 
of quiet and literature which her soul loved in 
the “valley of the shadow of books.” In the 
comfortable security that the children were in 
good hands until bedtime, she forgot their exist- 
ence, and on their part they were equally oblivious 
of hers. They had their own interests. They. 
each wanted to have Doris on one side and Jack 
on the other, a demand which, considering the 
exigencies of material form and the structure of 
railway carriages, it was impossible to satisfy, and 
it was some time before they could be convinced 
that a judicious arrangement, occupying one side 
of the carriage, might be effected, if Doris had 
Teddy on her knee. 

3y the time they reached Victoria, the quieting 
effect of the Sunday clothes and the grandeur 
of the occasion had worn off, and the transit 
to Hyde Park Corner was marked by a series of 
exciting incidents. 

“Tsay, you know, this won’t do,” said Jack at 
last, returning hot and breathless from an expedi- 
tion into the middle of the road to rescue Nods, 
who had been in imminent peril from an advancing 
omnibus. “Nods and Teddy, take hold of my 
hands, and if you let go, I’ll take you straight 
home that very minute. Miss Leighton, will you 
hold Judy and Revie, especially at the crossings, 
please !” 

These precautions having been observed, the 
rest of the walk was performed in safety, and 
Jack pioneered his anxious charge into the Park 
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and breathed more freely. He was just looking 
round for a row of empty chairs long enough to 
accommodate his party, when he heard Regie’s 
voice raised behind him. 

“When I was a little, little boy, I was here 
before. Pappy brought me, and he would be 
wearing his coat with all the medals, and his 
great big cocked-hat. And ‘twas in a gold 
carriage we were, like in the picture of Lord 
Mayor's day. Now, Judy, you oughtn’t keep on 
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for him, and he said he would. And then pappy 
took me here.” 

“But you weren't in a gold carriage, Regie,” 
persisted Judy. “Twas in a hansom you'd be, 
for you came home and were greatly pleased to 
have had a ride in one.” 

“Oh, I was forgetting, 
Kegie. 

“ And you are forgetting about the Princess, too, 
She wouldn’t be nodding to pappy. and she didn't 


said the unabashed 





“* You might have been killed 


interrupting —you weren't there. And we saw the 
Princess, and she had a beautiful dress all covered 
with flowers, and she nodded to pappy, and looked 
at me and kissed her hand, like this.” 

“Oh, Regie, she didn't!” cried Judy, deeply 
shocked. “You oughtn’t tell such wicked stories. 
I'll have to tell to pappy what you’ve said.” 

“Tt isn’t stories, Doadie,” protested Regie, ig- 
noring the interruption. “”’I was when they first 
called pappy Colonel Fforrest. His name was 
always Major Fforrest before, don’t you know ? 
And he went up to London to thank the Queen, 
and he took me, and I ‘d be left with Mrs. Sandys 
—that’s an old lady we know—and she gave me 
ginger biscuits. But the Queen was not at home, 
so pappy couldn't see her, but he saw the Prince 
instead, and asked him would he thank the Queen 


and what would your mother have said ?'"—p. 


kiss her hand to you, and it’s wicked to say she 
did.” 

“But she did!” 
you re a wicked 

“Hush, Regie,” 
the truth.” 

“Tt’s telling lies she is!” cried Regie. “I'll 
show you where we were, and all. The Princess 
would be passing just here, and our carriage was 
standing opposite there. There, at that very 
place!” and he snatched his hand from Doris’, 
and darted across the roadway. 

“Oh, Regie, come back!” shrieked Doris, but 
it was too late. For one moment she had a 
glimpse of him—a bright little figure, in a white 
sailor suit and broad red collar, with a wide straws 
hat on his chestnut curls--and then there was @ 


cried Regie furiously, “and 


remonstrated Doris ; “stick to 
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sudden commotion, carriages pulling up and horses 
plunging, W hile a voice cried sharply to her : “ Hold 
the children!” and Jack dashed past her into the 
road. For a moment or two, which seemed hours, 
she stood as though petrified, clasping Teddy con- 
vulsively in her arms, while Judy and Nods lifted 
up their voices and wept. Then a gasp of relief 
went up from the crowd that had gathered, and a 
tall man beside Doris said kindly— 

“Tt’s all right. Don't be frightened. He has 
got the little fellow out all safe. There, you can 
see him now on the other side.” 

Trembling from head to foot, Doris looked, and 
through a gap in the crowd saw Jack, with a very 
pale face, standing with the rescued Regie in his 
arms, and replying to the questions of a police- 
man. 

“Tt was a splendid dash,” said the tall gentleman. 
“The boy was down under the very feet of the 
horses. Another minute, and it would have been 
too late.” 

“The policeman is taking the name and address 
of the old gentleman who was driving the carriage,” 
said the lady with him ; “but I really don’t think 
he is to blame, for I myself saw the little boy rush 
right in front of the horses.” 

Doris retired rather precipitately with her 
charges to a seat, where she did her best, with 
some severity, to induce them to dry their tears, 
which had just been called forth afresh by the 
notion that the policeman was about to take 
Regie to prison. The business was a long ones 
for Teddy also was howling dismally by this 
time, but Jack still remained with Regie on the 
other side of the road, and this gave colour to the 
children’s fears. It took some time to satisfy the 
inquiring policeman, and then, when Jack had 
felt Regie all over, to make sure that no bones 
were broken, and was about to rejoin the rest, he 
found himself addressed by the person who had 
almost been the innocent cause of a disaster—an 
old gentleman with white hair and whiskers, 
driving a fine pair of bays in a high phaeton. 

“I hope the little boy is not much hurt,” he 
said courteously, bringing his horses to the side of 
the road. “Iam extremely sorry that he should 
have been knocked down, but I assure you I could 
not have pulled up sooner. I only wonder my 
horses did not shy, for he rushed before them like 
a flash.” 

“Yes, it was his own fault entirely,” said Jack, 
with a little shake to the youthful delinquent. 

Pray don’t be concerned about him ; he’s not in 
the least hurt. I’m only sorry he should have 
caused you so much annoyance.” 

“Not at all,” said the old gentleman politely. 
‘Put him up where I can speak to him, if you 
please ;” and Jack lifted Regie on the railings and 
held him up there, The old gentleman’s eyes 
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softened when they fell on the boy’s face, but he 
spoke sternly. “ Do you know that you area very 
naughty little boy,eh? What did you mean by 
running across the road in front of my horses ? 
You might have been killed—and what would 
your mother have said then, ch !—if this gentle- 
man had not pulled you out.” 

“It’s not a gentleman, it’s only Jack,” said 
Regie artlessly, pushing back the curls from his 
forehead. ‘“ Put my hat on, please, Jack. It’sall 
down in my neck.” 

“You were a brave boy not to ery,” said the old 
gentleman as Jack complied with the request. 

“I’m not a girl. Only girls ery,” said Regie, 
with ineffable scorn, his eyes wandering over the 
harness with affectionate interest. “Do your 
horses paw the ground? You know it says— 


“* A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground.’ ” 


“You shall see whether they do,” said the old 
gentleman. “Can you spare him to me for a 
short drive?” he asked, turning to Jack. “I 
will take him once round, and bring him back to 
you here.” 

“No, thank you,” returned Jack firmly. “He 
doesn’t deserve a treat, and he won't go out of my 
sight again this afternoon, if I know it.” 

“Then good-day, my little man,” said the old 
gentleman to Regie. “Take this to buy yourself 
some sweets, because you are a brave boy.” 

It was a golden half-sovereign that he held out, 
but though Regie’s eyes glistened, he put his hands 
resolutely behind him. 

“Thank you dreadfully,” he said, “but pappy 
doesn’t allow us take money from people that are 
not relations.” 

“Who is your father?” asked the old gentle- 
man. 

“ Colonel Fforrest,” responded Regie. “ Fforrest 
with two fs, don’t you know ? because——” 

“Shut up, Pegs!” growled Jack, with an ad- 
monitory poke. 

“Let him finish what he has to say, if you 
please,” said the old gentleman sharply, and Regie 
ended as usual— 

“ Because we ve got a cousin who’s a lord.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said the old gentleman, laughing 
heartily. “Then you can take the money, because, 
as it happens, [’m a relation of your father’s, and 
you may tell him I said you were a good boy to 
mind what he said. I suppose you are Colonel 
F forrest’s eldest son ?” he added suddenly, turning 
to Jack, who stood by, looking grim. 

“Tam,” said Jack laconically. 

“Well, Lam very glad to have met you. Your 
father and I knew one another well in old days, 
I will give myself the pleasure of inquiring after 
this young gentleman before I Jeave town.” And 
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the old gentleman drove off, Regie gazing after 
him, fascinated to behold the groom who had 
been holding the horses’ heads scrambling up 
into the back seat. 

“Come back to the rest now,” said Jack, rousing 
himself as though from a dream, and securing a 
firm hold of Regie’s hand, preparatory to attempt 
ing the crossing again. On the other side Doris 
and the children met them with awed faces, Teddy 
still sniffing mournfully at intervals. 

“Oh, Jack,” said Doris, “ how should we ever 
have faced his mother if anything had happened 
to him ?” 

“Vou must have had an awful fright,” said Jack, 
trying to speak cheerfully—for he saw from her 
white face and trembling voice that she was still 
unnerved—“ but there’s not the ghost of a thing 
the matter with him, and the old gentleman who 
drove the carriage has tipped him half a sovereign 
into the bargain.” 

“Oh, Regie!” gasped the other children, a vision 
of incalculable wealth rising before their eyes, “a 
whole gold half-sovereign !” 

“But, Regie,” pursued the faithful monitress 
Judy, in deep distress, “you’ve gone and for- 
gotten again what pappy was saying, and we ’ll 
have to send it back.” 

“Sure he said he was a relation of pappy’s,” 
cried Regie triumphantly, “and ’t was me he gave 


it to. He was telling me to spend it on sweets, 
too.” 
“Ten shillings on sweets!” cried Judy in 


mingled horror and delight. 

“T’d like much to buy a book that I saw,” said 
Regie, looking doubtfully at the coin. 

“Give it to me to take care of for you, Regie,” 
said Doris, “and we can talk about spending it as 
we walk along. I’m sure the old gentleman didn’t 
mean that you were obliged to spend it all on 
sweets.” 

“ Did you know the old gentleman? Have you 
any idea who he is?” she asked of Jack, as Regie 
walked on in front with Judy and Nods, the three 
wrangling amicably over the disposal of the money ; 
for Regie was divided between the attractions of 
a secondhand Classical Dictionary, with illustra- 
tions on almost every page, and a cheap edition of 
the “Gladiators,” the picture on the cover of 
which had caught his eye, while the little girls 
would have preferred an investment more im 
mediately beneficial to the family as a whole. 

“The only person | can think of is Lord Win 
worth,” answered Jack. 

“What, Regie’s ‘cousin who's 
Doris. 

“The Jack, “We know 
nothing of him personally, though my father and 
he were friends as boys, for his father and my 
grandfather quarrelled on family matters, There 


a lord’?” asked 


same,” answ ered 
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was some money belonging to my great-grand. 
mother, which it was understood was to go to hey 
younger son, but when they quarrelled, the elder— 
that was Lord Winworth’s father—took advantage 
of some quibble to keep it himself. It wasn’t very 
much, but it would have made a world of differ. 
ence tous. My grandfather spoke his mind to his 
brother on the subject, and was shown the door, 
and there has feud between the two 
branches ever since. [ll tell you another thing 
that made me think it was Lord Winworth. He said 
he’d inquire how Regie was before he left town, 
and he never asked the address. My father won't 
be pleased with our meeting him.” 

“Perhaps he will take a fancy to Regie, and 
want to adopt him, and the feud will be healed in 
that way,” suggested Doris. 

“Scarcely likely,” said Jack. 
with his own sons. He won’t want to heal the 
feud. He hates my father like mad.” 

“ Mayn’t we have our tea now, Doadie ?” asked 
a pleading voice at this juncture, and Teddy pulled 
at the unfortunate heliotrope gown, sadly damaged 
already by tears that afternoon. 

“Of course you - shall, 
“Where can we find a 
I forrest?” 

“You called me Jack just now,” said the owner 
of that name reproachfully, as he led his charges 
out of the Park. 

“Did I?” said Doris in confusion, but rallying 
her forces speedily. “ Well, it was only a slip, and 
can’t be taken as a precedent.” 


been a 


“ He’s quarrelled 


dear,” said Doris, 


baker's shop, Mr. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE RAINY NIGHT. 
AFTER the interest and excitement of that memor- 
able afternoon, the return to ordinary life next 
day seemed very flat. Regie was suffering from 
the effects of his fright, which had not been 
noticed at the time. He had had bad dreams in 
the night, and was heavy-eyed and doleful, so 
much so as only to be tempted by Mrs. Fforrest’s 
“ Come and be mummie’s own Pegs, dear,” and to 
creep into her lap and go to sleep. The other 
children were cross, because it was out of the ques- 
tion to go to the shops and spend the ten shillings 
without Regie, its rightful owner ; and Nellie, after 
her half-day of dissipation among the books, was 
dreamy and absent-minded. Breakfast was late, 
and Doris hurried off to her work, stopping only 
to bestow a Regie, who received it 
languidly and without opening his eyes. After 
two days of shortened work, Miss Tebbutts found 
a good many arrears to be made up, and Doris 
worked with pen and typewriter all day without 
any intermission, save that afforded by the interval 
for dinner. When she left the house at last,-she 
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felt that a breath of fresh air was necessary to 
enable her to return home in a cheerful frame of 
mind, and cheer the drooping spirits of the family 
during the evening. There were one or two things 
she wanted to buy, and, as the shops in Miss 
Tebbutts’s neighbourhood were better than those 
in Brixton, she turned her steps in their direction. 

The evening was dull and the sky overcast, 
and before Doris had finished her shopping it 
began to rain heavily. Even then, however, catch- 
ing sight of an illustrated edition of “ Ivanhoe” ina 
secondhand bookshop, she thought of Regie, and 
went in and bought it for him, anticipating the 
joy with which his eyes would light up at the 
sight of the thrilling pictures. It was growing 
late by this time, and she turned homewards, hop- 
ing to find a tram before she had gone far. Every 
woman who has ever attempted to carry a number 
of parcels, manage a waterproof and umbrella, and 
hold up her dress out of the London mud at the 
same time, will sympathise with Doris as she 
hurried along. Tram after tram passed her, all 
full inside and out, the conductors taking no 
notice of her efforts to induce them to stop. At 
last she heard one come to a standstill some 
distance behind her, and ran back towards it, 
dropping one of her parcels in the mud and 
picking it up hastily as she went. 

“All full inside, lydy,” said the conductor as 
she struggled up to the step; “unless,” looking 
in, “any gentleman would give up his seat and 
let a lydy ride 

‘I will go outside,” said a voice. “I don’t 
mind the wet at all,” and as the speaker rose 
and made his way to the door Doris saw that 
it was Jack. 

He started as he caught sight of her. “This is 
an unexpected pleasure,” he said, and mounted the 
outside ladder, while Doris entered the tram and 
sat down between an unfavourable specimen of the 
British workman and a stout female with a basket. 
On this lady’s foot she happened to tread, but was 
instantly forgiven on asking pardon. 

“All right, my dear; there’s no ‘arm done, and 
no offence took where none wasn’t meant.” 

The tram went on its way, and its oceupants 
quitted it by degrees. One of the first to leave 
was the stout female, who whispered in a friendly 
way to Doris 

* Two's company, they says, my dear, and more’s 
| daresay you won’t be sorry to ’ave 
your young man come and ride ’side of you instead 


trumpery 


of me.’ 


Doris felt herself growing red, and was thankful 
that Jack had not heard the well-meant remark. 
He came inside again presently, his hat dripping 
with wet, and when all the passengers had 
departed, save one deaf old gentleman in the far 


corner, who lived in the same street as the 
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Fforrests, and went up to the City every day, he 
crossed over and sat down by Doris. 

“ Let me put some of your parcels in my pocket,” 
he said. “ Why. you’ve dropped one of them in 
the road, haven’t you?” And he took out his 
handkerchief to dry it. 

“ hope it’s not spoilt,” said Doris anxiously, ¢ 8 
the paper gave way beneath his vigorous rubbing. 
“It was for a present.” 

“Spoilt ? Not a bit of it ; only the paper a little 
damaged. For Pegs, [suppose ? I say, Miss Leigh- 
ton, you are good to that little beggar! I wish 
I were his age.” 

“Oh, no, please don't!” said Doris. “TI love 
Regie dearly ; but, fond as I am of him, I think 
two Regies would be too much of a good thing.” 

Jack cast a glance around, observed that the 
deaf gentleman was engaged in a violent squabble 
with the conductor on the subject of his ticket, and 
nade the plunge. 

‘L only wish I could think you cared as much 
for me as you do for Pegs.” 

“T care for all of you,” said Doris, with much 
outward calmness. “ You are all like my brothers 
and sisters.” 

“1 don’t want that !” cried Jack recklessly. “I 
don’t care a red cent for that kind of thing. I 
want you to care for me as I care for you.” 

Doris tried hard to think of some effective 
rejoinder to suit the circumstances, and gave up 
the attempt in despair. Jack drew a little closer 
to her. 

“Tt’s just this,” he said. “I know I’m not 
clever, and you are, and you ought to marry some 
fellow who could give you all sorts of grand things, 
and I’m only a farmer out West. But I don’t 
know—it seemed to me somehow—lI daresay it 
was all my wretched impudence—that even if you 
couldn’t care for me in the way I want, it might 
comfort you sometimes—when you feel lonely, 
don’t you know? to know that there was someone 
who—who—well, loved you in that way. I’ve felt 
times and times that I must tell you, and then I 
would think it was such a mean thing to speak to 
you when I hadn’t so much asa home to offer you ; 
and then I thought I’d go back without saying a 
word, but when you boarded the car just now you 
looked so tired and lonely and—and burdened, 
don’t you know? that I made sure I’d speak to 
you, and that’s just it.” 

Doris tried to speak, and could not, for her voice 
was choked with tears. She wanted to thank 
Jack, to tell him how much she admired and loved 
him, and the more for his reticence hitherto and 
the impulse which had now broken down that 
reticence, but the words would not come. After 
waiting in vain for her to answer, he spoke again. 

“T see that I've likely been too hasty in what 
I have said, But you will know that it wasn’t 
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that I intended any disrespect or rudeness to you, 
but just that I made the mistake. And perhaps 
there ‘ll come a time when you won't be sorry to 
remember—I don't want to worry or press you, 
but [ must say it—that I do love you with all my 
heart, and there’s no woman in the world can 
hold a candle to you in my eyes (if it’s not my 
mother), and though you can’t love me, yet if 
there ’s any earthly thing I can do at any time, or 
help I can give you in any way, J will be proud 
and happy to do it. And I tell you this, that I 
had rather love you in vain than be accepted by 
any other woman ; and your knight I will be all 
my life, as I promised. And don’t you trouble 
yourself about me, for I’m not worth it.” 

And Jack ended bravely, but with a suspicious 
huskiness in his tones that almost broke Doris’s 
heart. She wrung her hands and turned her wet 
eyes to him. 

‘It’s not that!” 
you understand ?” 

Jack understood at last, and, seizing the hand 
in the shabby glove, carried it to his lips. 

* Ahem!” coughed the deaf gentleman in the 
corner, and Doris, scarlet, tore her hand away, 
but the deed was done. 

‘Enworthy Road, lydy,” said the conductor, 
looking in, and they descended from the tram. 
The rain had ceased, but the sky was still over- 
east, and the night was unusually dark, which 
ay account for a curious mistake which they 
made. Jack took forcible pessession of all Doris’s 
pareels, and even of her umbrella, and they walked 
along together in perfect contentment, and as they 
went they talked. 

“T don’t know whether I’m standing on my 
head or my heels,” said Jack. “I can’t feel that 
I’m myself at all. Just to love you seemed almost 
enough happiness—only it wasn’t, you know— but 
to know that you care for me--— ! 

“Tam afraid you will be te srribly disappointed,” 
said Doris. “You haven’t an idea what | am 
really like.” 

‘Haven't I?” said Jack. “I flatter myself that 
[have. But, at any rate, you are the one woman 
in the world for me.” 

“T wish I deserved it more ! ” said Doris humbly. 
But, Jack, Iam going to make youa most dread- 
ful confession. I cared for you long before you 
cared for me.” 

‘But that’s impossible ! 
evening that [ came home 

‘Yes, but I have cared for you for nearly ten 
years. From the day you stopped my pony and 
helped me you were always my hero. You cannot 
say that you returned the compliment, you know. 
Confess.” 

“ Well, no; I thought you were the jolliest little 
girl [ had ever met, but L must say I didn’t go 


she cried. “Jack, why won't 
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any further. 
so mean ?” 

* Why should you feel mean? Do you grudge 
me my poor little triumph of having kept the 
remembrance of you so long, and used it as q 
standard by which to test other men? T can tell 
you for your consolation that no one ever came up 
to it. Does that satisfy you ?’ 

“It makes a man feel so awfully ashamed of 
himself,” persisted Jack. “To think that you 
have been wasting your thoughts on me, when I 
hadn’t even the grace to think of you in return! 
It feels as if I had taken an unfair advantage 
aap 

“Now you are trying to rob me of one of a 
woman’s dearest privileges, the right to treasure 
up an unacknowledged love, without hope of 
return. I shall begin to believe that you think 
I had no business to care for you until to-night.” 

“It’s not that, indeed, for no doubt I owe more 
than I shall ever know to the fact of your caring 
for me all that time, but I feel that I have wasted 
those ten years, when I might have been thinking 
about you. I wish I had spoken before—and yet | 
don’t know. Somehow I don’t think you would 
have listened. 

‘*T might have been silly enough not to listen, if 
I was ina bad temper. But were you ever going 
to speak before ?” 

“Over and over again. The first time was the 
night that you enrolled me in your new order, 
Happily I had just sense enough, when I found 
you were on the war-path, not to ask you to marry 
me. You would have pulverised me for my pre- 
sumption, and it would have served me right.” 

Jack, | suspect you once more of trying to 
manage me. ‘Tell me about another time.” 

“ Why, that Sunday night, after I had seen you 
in Trafalgar Square selling flowers the day before. 
The words were on my lips, and would have been 
uttered if you had not closed Miss Tebbutts’s gate 
and shut me out in that determined way. I saw 
that it was worse than hopeless to ask you then.” 

“ Why, where are we?” cried Doris in astonish- 
ment, as the pavement ended abruptly, and they 
found themselves facing a row of half-built houses. 

“We must have missed our number, and come 
to the very end of the street,” said Jack, looking 
rather foolish ; and they began to retrace their 

steps in some confusion, rejoicing that it was too 
dark for anyone to have noticed them. 
sy-the-bye,” said Doris, “what happened to 
the carnation you bought from me? I dont 
think Colonel Fforrest ever got it. He has net 
mentioned it.” 

“You are right, 
book.” 

“What a horrid bulky thing it must be ! 
it to me, and let me throw it away.” 


Why do you try and make me fee] 


” said Jack ; “it is in my pocket- 
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“Not unless you ransom it with something else. 
It’s the only thing I ever had from you, and I paid 
a shilling for it 

They had nearly arrived at the gate by this 
time, and as they reached it Doris stopped short. 

“Jack, [ must say it; I do feel such a wretch. 
I’m not a bit good enough for you. I’m passion 
ate, and hard, and horribly practical, and all sorts 
of disgusting things. If you only knew what an 
angel you seem to me compared with myself! [| 
do wish I was different, for your sake.” 

“She’s not good enough for me, she says!” 
remarked Jack, addressing himself to the silent 
houses around in the extremity of his astonish- 
ment. “I’m very glad indeed she isn't any better, 
fer then she would probably not look at me ; and 
perhaps she will go on to recommend someone 
else, who will be better suited to me ?” 

“No,” said Doris; “I am not good enough for 
that. I want you myself.” 

Now at this Jack laughed long and softly, out 
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horror-struck, and fled back to the drawing-room 
with the awful words— 

“Oh, pappy! do you know, Jack is kissing 
Doadie on the steps !” 

Nellie, coming listlessly down the stairs, sprang 
forward as she heard his cry, and came face to face 
with Jack and Doris. One glance at them con- 
firmed the truth of Regie’s announcement, and 
with a cry of “Oh, Jack! oh, Doris! I am so 
glad!” she threw herself on Doris and kissed 
her again and again. 

‘You tell them, Jack,” said Doris, pausing on 
the lowest step before making a hurried flight 
up-stairs. She felt that to meet all the family at 
that moment would break down her self-command 
irretrievably, and make her cry in the most 
ridiculous and undignified way. She wanted to 
be alone for a moment, and, following Rosalind’s 
advice, to “thank Heaven for a good man’s love,” 
but Nellie came up with her, and sat on the bed, 
alternately weeping and rejoicing, while Doris 


“ Jack understood at last.”—p. 728. 


of pure gladness of heart, and took advantage of 
their having reached the friendly shelter of the 
porch to put his arm round Doris and bend his 
head to the level of hers. And therefore it came 
to pass that Regie, hearing their approach, and 
rushing out open-mouthed to unlock the door and 
proclaim a piece of news of his own, recoiled 


took off her things. Nellie had longed above all 
things for this to happen,-she said, but somehow 
she had been afraid that Doris would never care 
for Jack, and here she became hysterical, and it 
was necessary to scold her into composure again - 
a task which did something to steady Doris’s own 
nerves, She lingered a little over changing her 
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dress, for she half-expected that Mrs. Fforrest 
would come up to speak to her. But no one came, 
and as Doris went down-stairs with her arm round 
Nellie, Colonel Fforrest’s voice floated up to meet 
her. It was evident that he was driving the 
children off to the playroom. 

“ Go to your nurse and remain with her until I 
allow you tocome back. Do you hear me, Reginald? 
No, Elinor ”—this in answer to a remonstrance 
from Mrs. Fforrest—‘ I beg you will kindly remain 
where youare. The girl shall not sacrifice herself 
with her eyes shut.” 

“T suppose Iam ‘the girl,” thought Doris with 
amused surprise as she and Nellie entered the draw- 

ing-room. Jack, standing beside his mother on the 
hearthrug, looked at her with eyes that twinkled 
with amusement; but Colonel Fforrest came to 
meet her, wearing his most careworn expression. 

“ Doris, my dear girl,” he said earnestly, “I’m 
sure you will acquit me of wishing any unkindness 
to this son of mine, but, all the same, I hope I’m 
not the man to allow another man’s daughter to 
sacrifice herself for him. Have you thought that 
Jack is a poor man, with nothing but his home- 
stead to keep him, and that if I wished to give him 
anything beyond what I scraped together when he 
first went out, I’ve nothing to do it with? He’ll 
never be anything more than a settler, living from 
hand to mouth, so to speak ; and ‘tis a rough life 
and a hard one for a girl brought up as you have 
been when you have nothing better to look for- 
ward to. Do you think you could stand it ?” 

‘IT do—with Jack,” answered Doris, and Jack 
beamed at her gratefully over his father’s head. 

“Then there’s another thing,” went on Colonel 
Fforrest, looking more worried than ever. “I’m 
greatly displeased to find that Jack would have 
attempted to bind you to a longengagement. It'll 
be three or four years—more likely five—before he 
can rightly marry, and I consider he’d no business 
to speak to you at all as yet. To me it seems 
hateful selfishness to tie a woman down to spend 
the finest years of her life in waiting, and maybe 
lose far better chances.” 

“Oh, please don’t say that, Colonel Fforrest,” 
said Doris, with tears in her eyes; “when two 
people love each other, what can it signify how 
long they have to wait when each knows that the 
other is true? And, indeed, it seems to me that a 
girl has a right to know when a man loves her. 
Do you think I should have been happier if Jack 
had gone back to Canada and never spoken to me ? 
Then, if you like, I might have felt that 1 was 
wasting my life in uncertainty ; but now, whatever 
happens, I shall know——’ 

“Doris, me dear child, come to me !” cried Mrs. 
Fforrest, as Doris faltered and broke down, and 
she put her motherly arms round the girl. ‘ Now, 
John, let the poor thing alone, and go back to y’r 


plans and y’r models. What do y’ know about q 
girl’s feelings ?; Would y’ have her wait to Marry 
Jack until he can keep her a carriage and pair! 
Don't y’ know that, if they love one another, 
nothing else matters at all?) Sure Jack will stay 
here, and not go back to Canada ever, and they 
will be married and live in the same house with 
us here. It’s plenty big for both. Sure y’ lived 
in two rooms yrself when y’ were first married, 
and many’s the time y’ have said that ’t was the 
happiest part of y’r life.” 

“No, mamma,” said Jack, checking Mp, 
Fforrest in her Utopian dream. “I hope I would 
not be such a selfish coward as to ask Doris to 
marry me on nothing. I’m going out again to 
work for her, and every acre ploughed, and every 
bushel of a good harvest, will bring me nearer the 
time when I can come back and fetch her.” 

“Och, Jack!” cried Mrs. Fforrest, with deep 
contempt, “tis so English y’ are!” 

“English or Irish, I wouldn’t have him a bit 
different,” said Doris ; and Colonel Fforrest patted 
his son on the shoulder, and then came over and 
kissed Doris, observing huskily that there were 
ever so many other reasons why she and Jack 
ought not to be engaged, but he couldn't for the 
life of him think of any more at this moment. 
Then the children came back into the room, and 
their presence gave the occasion quite an ordinary 
and unimportant air, for they refused obstinately 
to take any interest in what had occurred in com- 
parison with what they had to tell. Even at ten 
years old, the prospect of wedding-dresses and 
bride-cake is an alluring one, but when these 
glories are removed from the near future to a 
period some five years distant, their splendour is 
apt to pale. The children had far more tangible 
objects of interest to discuss. 

“Get away, Jack!” shouted Regie, thrusting 
himself between Jack and Doris. “ It’s my place 
you ve got, and Doadie hasn’t kissed me once since 
she came home.” 

“% have brought you back a story book, Regie,” 
said Doris, “ with delightful pictures.” 

“Oh, I will have a lot to read!” cried Regie. 
“That was what I had to tell you about. “Twas 
this afternoon, and [ would be sitting with 
mummie in the window here, and we heard on 
the street that nice noise (don’t you know ?) that 
a horse’s feet make. And when I looked out of 
the window by the door, there was that coachman 
man, that got up on the little seat behind the old 
gentleman's carriage, and he had told a little boy 
on the street—a little weeny hoy, not so big as me 

to hold his horse, and he was ringing at the bell. 
And when Slynarann answered it, he said (and I 
heard, so I know), * My lord’s compliments, and he 
would be glad to know how the young gentleman 
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“Oh, Regie! and pappy said he’d punish you if 
vou ever listened at the door again,” said Judy. 
’ “And Slynarann said, ‘Many thanks to his 
lordship, and Master Regie don’t find himself very 
well to-day, but nothing serious ;’ and then she 
held the door open just a crack to see the coach- 
man man get up on his horse, and when I came 
out she jumped and said, ‘ Dear me, Master Regie, 
what a start you give me! To think of the old 
gentleman as run over you bein’ a lord! and see 
what he’s sent you.’ And it was this lovely book, 
Doadie, and pappy was angry, and said it should 
go back— e 

“But Regie cried so, mummie said he’d be ill, 
and so it’s there,” said Judy. “It” was a gor- 
geously bound volume, a collection of stories from 
classical history, such as Regie loved. The pictures 
were abundant, and at the beginning, as Regie 
pointed out with vast pride, there was an inscrip- 
tion, setting forth that the book was presented to 
Reginald Fforrest by a friend, in memory of a 
certain day in Hyde Park. On the text supplied 
by this inscription and by the pictures, Regie 
discoursed until bedtime, his illness of the 
morning quite forgotten. But he and the other 
children were got rid of at last, and the rest ex- 
pected that Colonel Fforrest would propose to read 
aloud as usual from some instructive book, for the 
purpose of improving their minds. But he sat 
silent in a corner, shading his eyes from the light 
with his hand ; and Jack took the place next to 
Doris from which Regie had ousted him ; and Mrs. 
Fforrest was moved to launch out into reminis- 
cences of the time when she had first met Colonel 
Fforrest at a grand pienic at Blarney Castle, while 
he was quartered at Cork—a meeting which was 
followed by a three weeks’ courtship, and a 
wedding on the eve of the departure of the 
detachment for the Cape, whither the bride 
accompanied her husband. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TO THE WORLD'S END. 

Wen Doris was preparing to start for her work 
the next morning, Jack was waiting for her at 
the front door, and held out his hand for her 
cape 

‘You didn’t think I was going to let you pose 
is an unprotected female any longer?” he said, 
laughing. “As long as I'm here, | mean to walk 
vith you to Miss Tebbutts’s, and fetch you back, 

‘If Miss Tebbutts makes a fuss, I shall tell her 
that it is all your fault,” returned Doris. “She is 

rtain to dislike it.” 


‘Then let her. Has Miss Tebbutts less than 


month to be with you before going away for five 


yea 


) 


You will grant this favour to your knight ? 
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Oh, and there was another thing, by-the-bye. May 
I venture to offer you a trifling gift to remember 
me by ?” 

“You certainly may not offer me anything to 
remember you by,” said Doris. “Do you wish to 
insult me, Mr. Fforrest ?” 

“Yes, I do, if it makes you look at me like 
ihat. May I proceed ?” 

“You are not to give me anything, if that is 
what you mean. We are going to be quite severe 
and practical, and if you go spending your money 
on me, I will have nothing more to do with you. 
I know you would give me all Bond Street, if you 
could.” 

“Q wise young judge! so I would, and Regent 
Street as well. I might assert the rights of 
humanity, my dignity as an engaged man, and a 
lot of other things, but I am going to be unex- 
pectedly meek. Might I venture to offer, as a 
slight token of respect and esteem, something that 
I’ve had a tremendous time — not for you to 
remember me by, on any account ; to forget me 
by, if you like ?” 

“On those terms, perhaps , if you are sure you 
can spare it.” 

“Then here it is,” he said, putting a ring upon 
her finger. “I picked that up in a little curiosity- 
shop in the City months ago. It was just after 
you gave me that terrible blowing-up about my 
wanting to see you home at night, and when I[ saw 
this thing it reminded me of the institution of 
your new order of chivalry.” 

Doris looked at it. It was a curiously chased 
band of gold, adorned with two hands clasping one 
another about a pearl. Inside wefe engraved the 
words, “ Keep Troth.” 

“Tt’s lovely!” she said. 
than a modern one.” 

“Somehow it struck me you would like it. I 
meant it for you from the beginning. I thought I 
would give it you just as I was going away, in 
memory of our compact.” 

“But what about the words ?” 

“Oh, well, you see,” replied Jack ingenuously, 
“T thought that you might not notice them until 
after I was gone, but that, if you did, I would ask 
you to believe that they referred to the compact.” 

“You must have a singularly high opinion of 
my powers of mind, if you think I could be taken 
in by such a transparent fiction,” said Doris ; but 
she looked affectionately at the clasping hands. 

It was pleasant to know that Jack had bought the 
ring for her so long ago, and she liked both the 


“T like it far better 


symbol and its motto. 

Miss Tebbutts noticed her looking at it in the 
course of the morning. “That is a curious ring 
you have on,” she remarked. 

“Yes ; it is my engagement-ring,” Doris replied 


boldly, 
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** Then here it is,’ he said, putting a ring upon 
her finger.” —p. 731. 


“You are engaged?” cried Miss Tebbutts. “TI 
must say that I am disappointed. May I take the 
liberty of asking to whom ?” 

“To Mr. Fforrest,” said Doris, blushing happily. 
Miss Tebbutts groaned. 

“This is what I have feared,” she said, in tones 
of despair. ‘ Over and over again have I been on 
the point of warning you against that young man, 
but [I was afraid of putting the idea into your 
head.” 

“But you have no objection to Mr. Fforrest 
personally ?” 

“Personally?” Miss Tebbutts sniffed. ‘“ What 
does he signify? Iam disappointed in you. You 
are one of those of whom [ had hoped better 
things. Any woman can marry, but it is not all 
who are qualified for a single life. I should not 
have thought you likely to be attracted by men.” 

“Well, no,” said Doris meditatively. “ Men in 
the mass are not particularly interesting, as you 


imply. I prefer women. But 
somehow—-it ’s one man, you see, 
Miss Tebbutts, and that makes 
all the difference. I’m afraid J 
am not free from that tendency 
to take an interest in individual 
cases exclusively which you have 
so often deplored in the women 
of this age.” 

“You are flippant,” said Miss 
Tebbutts severely. “And when, 
pray, ain I to be deprived of your 
assistance in my work in order 
that you and young Fforrest 
may set up dolls’ housekeeping 
together ?” 

“Oh, we can’t be married for 
a long time,” said Doris, wonder- 
ing what Miss Tebbutts would 
have said to Mrs. Fforrest’s idea 
of a subsidiary ménage on the 
first floor of the house in En- 
worthy Road. ‘“ Not for five 
years, I expect.” 

Miss Tebbutts’s brow cleared 
a little. Her face said, if her 
lips did not, “ Many things may 
happen in five years.” 

“ And you really propose,” she 
said, “to go out and live the life 
of a household drudge in some 
backwoods settlement ? for young 
Iforrest will never settle down 
to any ordinary English employ- 
ment. It is absolutely piteous 
to think of the chances you are 
throwing away. If you must 
marry, Why take the obvious, 
commonplace, anal course of 

choosing your landlord’s son, just as any dress- 
maker or shopgirl might do? You are not 
ignorant of my views on these subjects, but I fear 
you have failed to consider the matter in the 
practical light I once recommended to you. Why, 
I believe, from something he let drop once, that if 
only you had shown any disposition to look at 
things in a reasonable spirit, Mr. Henkinson him- 
self might have thought of you.” 

“How I should like to astonish you by telling 
you that he actually did!” was Doris’s thought; 
but she checked it and remarked as meekly as she 
could, “Perhaps our minds are differently con- 
stituted, Miss Tebbutts. If you remember, when 
we talked about this before, we seemed to ap- 
proach the subject from opposite ends.” 

“ But think of the great use you might be, and 
the work you might do!” objected Miss Tebbutts. 
“ Mr. Henkinson is sure to be offered a post in the 
next Ministry,” 




















“T'm afraid you will think me flippant again,” 
gid Doris sweetly, “but I would rather go to 
(Canada with Mr. Fforrest than to Downing Street 
with Mr. Henkinson. Besides, we hope to do 
some useful work in any case. We shall be help- 
ing to build up Greater Britain.” 

Miss Tebbutts looked disgusted. ‘“ And how 
soon is Greater Britain to have the support of Mr. 
Fforrest’s valuable help?” she asked. 

“He starts at the beginning of June. There is 
less than a month left—only twenty-six days,” said 
Doris sorrow fully. 

“When you are quite ready, Miss Leighton, we 
will resume work,” said Miss Tebbutts in her 
chilliest tone. And they did. 

From that time Miss Tebbutts left the subject 
of Doris’s engagement severely alone. Having 
once relieved her mind, she vouchsafed no further 
protest, and did not even offer any objection when 
she found Jack waiting outside her gate to escort 
Doris home ; but she was wont to lament touch- 
ingly over the evils of foolish and improvident 
marriages, and Doris felt sure that the lamenta- 
tions were aimed at her. But neither she nor 
Jack minded these side-thrusts, and they went on 
their way unmoved, intent only on securing as 
much as possible of each other's society in the 
short time that remained to them. The children 
objected strongly to this, however, finding that 
their escort was not now desired when Jack and 
Doadie went out together. 

“Go to your nurse, and take a walk with her,” 

iid Jack, somewhat ungratefully, it must be 
owned, to the eager group which crowded the hall 
onthe Saturday afternoon of the Wonderful Week. 
“Doris is not here to look after you.” 

“We know she isn’t, but we like her ever so 
much better than Slynarann,” said Regie. “And 
I know she ‘ll let us come with you.” 

‘No, indeed, Regie,” said Doris. “You must 
be good and unselfish to-day, and let Jack and 
me have a walk by ourselves.” 

Tears and scowls followed this desertion, and 
Judy sniffed resentfully 

“It’s very horrid of Jack to go and get Doadie 
to take him out walks instead of us. She was ours 
ever so long before he came, and we knew her much 
the first. 

“Well,” said Jack, h:s conscience smiting him, 
“if you are good and go out with Selina Ann this 
aiternoon, Doris and I will play games with you 
all the evening until you go to bed.” 

This compromise was finally accepted, though 
with some murmuring, and Jack and Doris were 
held strictly to the letter of their bond. The fun 
alter tea was fast and furious, and Selina Ann 
could scarcely make herself heard when she came 
in to announce that there was a gentleman wanting 
bo see the master on very particular business. 
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“]T wonder he wouldn't be frightened away by 
the noise,” said Colonel Fforrest, rising and dis- 
placing Nods gently from her post on his knee, 
where she had taken refuge. 

“Send the horrid man away, and come back 
again quick, pappy,” Nods called after him as he 
closed the door ; but he did not come back again 
quickly. The time passed on, and Nellie was 
beginning to look warningly at the clock, as a 
reminder that bedtime was drawing near, when 
her father opened the door, and stood looking 
round like a man in a dream. 

“Ah, John dear, what’s the matter?” cried his 
wife. “ Look, Jack, y’r father’s ill.” 

“No,” said Colonel Fforrest, coming slowly into 
the room, and sitting down inadvertently on Judy's 
doll, which she had left on his chair ; “ but I have 
had news, great news. The man brought me a 
message from Lord Winworth.” 

“Oh, pappy! my old gentleman ?” cried Regie, 
while Judy, who had her mouth open to cry, shut 
it again and listened eagerly. 

“Are you there still, Reginald? Go to bed at 
once, you and Judy, and you'll hear the news in 
good time.” 

“We're always sent away when there ’s any- 
thing interesting,” murmured Regie; but his 
father allowed the mutinous remark to pass 
Without comment. 

“Now, father, tell us,” said Jack, laying his 
strong brown hand on Colonel Fforrest’s shoulder, 
when the children had departed. “Is it good 
news or bad 7” 

“Good news, Jack, thank God! My cousin 
wishes to be reconciled with me. He says he is 
an old man, and that his children have gone their 
several ways and left him alone. He remembers 
the old times before this wretched quarrel divided 
us, when we would be always together, and he 
wishes to repair his father’s injustice and be 
friends again.” 

“Oh, papa ! is it the thirty thousand pounds ?” 
cried Nellie. 

“Tt is that, Nellie, and thankful I am for it— 
not merely that it relieves me of many anxieties, 
and gives me some hope of being able to do rightly 
by the boys, but because it proves that my father 
was in the right all along.” 

“Did Regie win Lord Winworth’s heart, then ?” 
asked Doris. 

“Regie and Jack between them. My cousin 
asks will my wife and I come and pay him a 
visit, and bring my eldest son, with whom he was 
greatly pleased in the Park. Ah, Jack ! if this had 
only come ten years ago! It’s too late now for 
the money to do what it might have done then, 
and that is, to put you into the Engineers instead 
of going to Canada.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack cheerfully. “It’s no 
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use crying over spilt milk. We'll put Teddy 
into the old corps when he’s big enough, and he ‘Il 
do better there than ever [ should have done. 
The way that child constructs fortifications with 
his bricks, when Pegs lets him have them to 
himself, is something astonishing. I caught him 
working out the lines of Torres Vedras beautifully 
this morning from the plan in the study.” 

“Ves, I was explaining it to him last night,” 
said Colonel Fforrest, with gratified pride. “ But, 
Jack, when we get the money, my first thought 
will be to give you something to take on more 
land with, and stock it better, and put something 
in the bank for a rainy day. You have scraped 
along nobly, my boy, and never asked for money, 
but I know you have had a hard time of it.” 





“* Good news, Jack, thank God !’’'—p, 733. 


“And then he and Doris will be able tobe 
married s¢ voner,” said Nellie. 

“ But what about Nellie?” asked Doris. “ What 
is there for her?’ 

“Classes at Queen’s College, and something to 
buy herself books with, I suppose,” said Colonej 
F forrest. 

“And good schools for the little boys, and 4 
governess for Judy and Nods,” said Nellie. 

“ And a training in journalism for Regie when 
he is old enough,” said Doris ; but Colonel F forrest 
looked unhappy. He could not quite get over 
his old aristocratic prejudice against “ newspaper 
men. 

“ And papa will publish his book,” said Nellie, 
observing this. “But what will you _ have, 
manima ?” 

“Oh, just some place with cows and pigs, 
where I can potter about to me heart's con- 
tent,’ returned Mrs. Fforrest. 

The rest laughed at this picture of rural 
bliss. 

“You'll have hard 
work to find a place 
which will combine all 
your respective wants,” 
said Jack. “It strikes 
me that if you are going 
to move into the country, 
Doris and I will have to 
get married at once. I 
couldn't leave her alone 
in London.” 

“As if we would leave 
her behind !” cried Mrs 
F forrest in great indig- 
nation. “ 1’d not move 
a step without her.” 

“T’m afraid you will 
be obliged to go without 
her one of these days,” 
said Jack, “unless you 
will all come to Canada 
with us. Doadie dear, 
come for a stroll in the 
garden with me, will 
you!” 

A quiet talk with Jack 
was what Doris was 
longing for at the mo- 
ment, and she let him 
put a white shawl over 
her head very carefully 
and give her quite un- 
necessary help in de- 
scending the steps. For 
a long time — they 
walked up and down 
together under the three 
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poplar which graced the end of the garden, and 
which, though ragged and unsightly enough in the 
daytime, were full of mystery and marvel in the 
aiter-glow of a May evening. There was a glory 


the ruddy stems and the faint green leaves, 


ud the little gentle rustling of the topmost twigs 
i overhead could be heard distinctly in the twi 
light stillness. It was some time before Jack 
spoke. 


at last, “you heard what my 
viving me something to 
help me along ? | know he may not be 
ible to do as much as he would like, but if I can 
do what I want—get things into proper order, and 
I—may I next 


“Doadie,” he said 
father said just now about 
Oi course, 


so on, May come back for you 
yeal * 

“Don’t you think I 
five years with Miss Tebbutts, as I have 


we couldn’t be married for that 


am bound to stay out the 
told her 


. * 
time ? 


asked 
Doris. 

“Tf you feel you are bound, I wouldn’t coerce 
for the world,” responded Jack. 
Miss Tebbutts fair warning that, 


L shall chuck ¢ 


lr conscienct 
; I shall only rLVe 


f she won’t release you, ‘anada and 


me home, and . vote myself to making her life 
burden to her. shall loaf up and down outside 
er house all day, a wouring to get a glimpse 
you at the window, and when my woes become 


nown in the neighbourhood I shall feel at liberty 
groan at intervals, and to use imploring gestures 
to attract her attention if 1 catch her looking 


it 


“Poor Miss Tebbutts!” said Doris. “On 
lature consideration, | do not think L should be 
stified in causing her so much inconvenience. 


Perhaps even she herself would feel that the value 
fmy services was scarcely sufficient to counter- 
balance the disadvantages.” 

“Then you will come ?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, Jack, I will come.” This ought to have 
been enough to content any ordinary man, but 
lack immediately discovered that his lot was not 
illy satisfactory 
“A whole year to wait!” hesaid. “Oh, Doadie, 
you could only come out with me now !” 
said Doris. “You know 
that is quite impossible. Why, your time of wait- 
ing is reduced at a blow from five years to one, 

id yet you are not s itistied !” 

“No, and I know I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and yet somehow I am not. But, 
the homestead will want a lot doing to it before 


“Don’t be grasping,” 
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it ’s fit to bring you out to, and that will fill up the 
time a little.” 

“Tell me about the homestead,” said Doris. 
“JT want to be able to picture it in my mind, so as 
to know exactly what your surroundings are.” 

“Well, it’s not much to look at,” said Jack ; 
“only a log hut covered with boards—just two 
rooms anda scrap of a piazza. No trees at present, 
only a few bushes, which are careful not to grow 
higher than the house. I meant them to shade it, 
but they don’t seem to take kindly to the idea. 
There ’s not much garden, only a few potatoes and 
things. The place will take a lot of improving 
and I must get proper furniture and so on. I'll 
build on two or three rooms—make a drawing- 
room for you, and get a piano. And a flower- 
garden, of course, and a horse that a lady can ride. 
And we'll have a servant, too, for I couldn't bear 


you to work as some of the poor ladies do. But 


itll be only a poor little place when all's done, 
not a bit fit for you. I wonder I have the cheek 
to ask you to come out to it. Think it over, 


Doadie 

“Put up with it? 

“ But it ll be awfully 
out, and the life 
what you re accustomed 
for wanting you to come. 

‘Through all the world she followed him,’ 
‘The happy princess followed him, ” quoted Doris. 
‘That ’s what it is, Jack. She was happy because 
she was with him. And so | _ be.” 

“You are an angel!” said Jack. “ But that 
doesn't make it any better for me to take ad- 
vantage of you. My only justification is, that 
you will be occupied, as you told Miss Tebbutts, 
in building up Greater Britain, so you won't 
be wasting time.” 

“There is sure to be plenty of work anywhere. 
I shall try and help girls still.” 

“Girls are many, and life is short,” 
sententiously. 

“Not all girls, of course. You are as bad as 
Miss Tebbutts, Jack. Just the lonely ones with 
whom I may come in contact. If only I could 
help them as I have been helped! But I can’t 
provide a Jack for each of them.” 

* Because there are not men enough, as you used 
to tell me. But at least you will be happy in 
realising that the numbers of the unprotected 
females will then be diminished by one.” 

THE END. 


; can you put up with it?” 
I shall love it !” cried Doris. 
lonely for you when I’m 
and the people are not 


I feel an utter cad 


s rough, 


said Jack 
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‘The promise of the life that now is, and 


HERE are many plants whose blossoms 
you can gather and make bouquets of, 
for their only value consists in their 
beauty, or grace, or fragrance. Their 

blossoms are the best things about them. The 
fruit or seed they produce is too small, or hard, 
or tasteless to be worth anything. It is, there 
fore, of no account, and you are free to pluck and 
make a preseit use of the blossoms, to delight 
you in your room with their beautiful colour, or 
elegant shape, or pleasant perfume. 

But, on the other hand, there are some plants 
whose it would a great waste to 
pluck. Beautiful and graceful as they are, they 
are only the preparation for something that is 
better, for sweet and satisfying fruit. It would 
be exceedingly wasteful to pull the blossoms of 
a cherry- or an apple-tree, although the pure 
white clusters of the one, and the rosy shells of 
the other, would make lovely nosegays to wear on 
your dress or to ornament your rooms. For these 
blossoms have a still higher value than they get 
from their mere beauty and grace. They produce 
crimson cherries and rosy-cheeked apples, which 
satisfy all tle senses—not only the senses of sight 
and smell, which the blossoms minister to, but 
also the sense of taste, which the blessoms cannot 
gratify. It is far more sensible, therefore, to let 
them remain on the tree until they grow into 
fruit. 

In 


blossoms be 


vay apple blossoms, which are the 
summer promises of the orchard, are parables of 
joys in human life that have to be waited for, 


this 


whose full fruition is in the future. If you are 
in haste and impatient in regard to them, if you 
seek to enjoy them before the time, you get 
perhaps a certain amount of present satisfaction, 
but you lose what would have been a far greater 
and truer happines-, if you had only waited. 
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of that which is to come.”—1 Timotuy iy. 8. 


How much of the waste and misery of life is 
caused by this plucking ‘of apple blossoms—this 
premature indulgence, this longing to be happy, 
this haste to be rich and to get at once all that 
life holds out to gratify mind and heart and 
body! On every side you see this reckless ex- 
travagance, this sacrificing of the future for the 
present, this old epicurean philosophy which takes 
hold of old and young, and makes the shortness 
of life a reason for recklessly crowding all that it 
can give or promise into the shortest possible 
space, having everything at once—saying: “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

This impatience of God’s wise law of order, 
this feverish, restless desire to anticipate it and 
have things out of their own proper course, is of 
the very essence of sin. The first sin that was 
ever committed in the world was of this nature. 
God in His own good time, when it was best for 
our first parents to get it, would doubtless have 
given them liberty to pluck and eat the fruit of 
the forbidden tree—forbidden because, at that 
time, it would have done them harm to eat it; 
but Satan filled them with an impatient desire; 
they would not wait God's good time; they 
stretched forth their hand at once and plucked 
the fruit. And so they sinned and died, and 
brought sin and death into the world. And 
nearly all of human sin since has been of the 
same pattern, and arises from a desire to get 
immediately what we want—to take ourselves at 
once what we wish, instead of waiting till God 
gives it to us, when He sees that it is good for 
us to have it. 

You see how common is this impatience, how 
natural it is to the human heart, when it extends 
even to the familiar things of our daily life. 
People seck to get flowers and fruit and vege- 
tables out of their own proper course, and to 
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enjoy the products of summer in the heart of 
winter. The rich in their hot-houses and gar- 
dens can change the natural order of the world, 
and force flowers and fruit and vegetables to 
sow and ripen, so that they may have the use 
of them weeks and months before their own 
natural time. They have not thus to wait with 
patience for anything that they need. They can 
hasten them by artificial means. The wise man 
says that “everything is beautiful in its season,” 
nd we may add that it is only beautiful in its 
season—W.len it 18 adapted to the character of 
the season and in harmony with everything else 
But people wish to 
have the beauty and sweetness of Nature out 


that belongs to the season. 


season, to have lilies amid the snows of 


January, and strawberries during the bleak 
winds of March. And the consequence is that, 
by thus anticipating the order of Nature, such 
persons never get anything when it is best and 
most enjoyable They get everything prema- 
turely, before its time, and it lacks the flavour 
und sweetness of what is ripened slowly and 
comes to naturity in its own proper time. This 


1] 


is but a small and homely detail of a principle 


of universal application. People somehow think 
that it is grand to have things sooner than their 
neighbours can have them. It is a proof of 


their greater importance when Nature itself has 
to bend to their will. But they have to pay thi 
inevitable penalty of getting fruits that have less 
flavour and give less satisfaction than those 
people wait patiently for. And so it is 

with the things of human life. If you get them 
will not yield you the pleasure 

they will be flavourless 


which ot] 


too soon, they 
which they promised ; 
and unsatisfying 

All young life is impatient. Impatience is the 
one special characteristic of childhood and youth. 
Life is fuller of promise at this time than at any 
ads before the eye like a rich and 
varied feast, like a garden full of blossoms ready 


vther. It sp 


to be plucked. Tle senses are keener for enjoy- 
ment, and there is restless longing to get all 
that life promises at once. Young people are in 
laste to grow up and to obtain in childhood 


the advantages that men and women enjoy. 
And in this longing they trample under foot 
many of the blessings of their present age, and 
lose the charming graces which should distin- 
They are prematurely 
satiated, they have seen an end of all pertec- 


guish their early years. 


tion, and find nothing new to interest or de- 


ght then You know what happens if you 
try to open the bud of a lily and make it unfold 
Its pure white heart to the sun too soon. You 
spoil the bud, you take away its beauty and 
grace by your violent haste; and you spoil the 


flower. Its growth is stopped ; neither its bright 
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hue nor its fragrance is developed ; and before 
it is half expanded it begins at once to wither 
and decay. And so with the young child who 
seeks to be grown up at once. The charm of 
the child and the beauty of the youth are both 
destroyed. It would be well if all young people 
would remember that Jesus — their great Ex- 
ample — waited thirty long years in retirement 
before He entered upon His public mimstry— 
helping His father Joseph the carpenter, and 
placing Himself meekly under parental discipline 
in the rural home at Nazareth; and that even 
when He was full-grown, when He was twenty- 
one, He waited nine years longer in obscurity 
and humble toil before He took up His public 
work. Childhood and youth are the period of 
preparation for after-life, in which wise and holy 
lessons can be most effectually imparted — by 
teachers, and the discipline of the heart and 
character carried on most advantageously in 
the loving atmosphere of home. And. it has 
been proved that, just as animals which have 
the longest infancy are the most highly de- 
veloped in the end, so human beings who re- 
main longest in the state of childhood and 
pupilage achieve highest distinction afterwards. 
And, therefore, all young people ought to look 
upon their childhood and youth as a most 
precious time of preparation, when a rich stock 
of good lessons and influences has to be laid 
in which may hereafter bring forth abundant 
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fruit; and not be 
eager that their ten- 
der years, with all 

: their wise teachings 
/ and loving restraints, 
should be got over 
§ as quickly as possible. 
Young people also 

are impatient to get the pleasures of life at once 
—to get pleasures for their own sake apart from 
duties—pleasures as themselves the end of life, 
and not as the sweeteners of work. But plea- 
sures that are plucked too soon in this way 
wither and fade very quickly, and leave stains 
and stings behind. Depend upon it, you will 
never find pure pleasure when you seek for its 
essence alone. You will find it wrapped up 
with your efforts to do that which is right and 
good in a disinterested way, hoping for no re- 
ward. You will come on it when you least 
expect it, and when all your anxiety is to do 
your duty. Let your apple blossoms remain 
ungathered on the tree, and they will grow into 
apples in their own good time. You will have 
the promise of the summer and the autumn. 
You will have all the advantages of the beauty 
of the flower and the sweetness of the fruit. 
Your eye will be gratified with beauty, and your 
hunger will be satisfied with pleasant and 
nourishing food. There will be more in the 
fruit than in the blossom; not only more of 
the same qualities, but there will also be new 
qualities brought out. Apple blossoms have 
little or no smell, but how delightful and re- 
freshing is the smell of a ripe juicy apple! 
Thus by patient waiting for the full unfolding 
of your joys, and for gathering them at the right 
time, when they are ready for you, and you are 
ready for them, you will find in them at last a 
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new blessedness, a new quality which 
you had not expected. 

The world of human life is full of 
promise. It has its flowers before jts 
fruits; its hopes and expectations be. 
fore its rewards and results. And 
these promises are no more meant for 
immediate fulfilment than apple blos- 
soms are meant for being gathered as 
nosegays. They have to grow and 
ripen into their proper and full fruition. 
They are meant to train you and 
prepare you for their realisation. They 
hold out to you a beauty and a joy 
which you go on admiring and long. 
ing and striving to. attain, until at 
last you find in them that which you 
need, to make you wiser and better; 
and the earnest becomes the inherit- 
ance, and the foretaste the abundant 
feast, and the first-fruits the glorious harvest. 
Hope that is seen is not hope; hope that is 
realised the moment of hoping is not hope. 
You must have patience to wait for it, else it 
does not do you the good that God meant it 
to do. It does not bring out all the faculties 
in you which the training of hope deferred, of 
a promise slowly and gradually fulfilled, is so 
well fitted to accomplish. 

What is it that has the promise of life in it? 
The Apostle tells us that it is godliness. And 
this godliness means literally God-likeness, like- 
ness to God, not in respect of His power and 
wisdom, but in respect of His goodness and love. 
You can never have anything approaching the 
power and wisdom of God; but you may acquire 
much of His goodness and love. You may come 
nearer in resemblance to Him in respect of these 
moral qualities than in regard to the great at- 
tributes of His almighty power and omniscient 
wisdom. But there is one quality which God 
possesses in the highest degree; and you can 
show your godliness, your God-likeness, by pos- 
sessing and exhibiting this quality. That 
quality is patience. God is infinitely patient. 
He waits for the perfect ripening of things; He 
waits for the coming of things in their own 
proper time and order. He has ever an un- 
broken eternity to work in; and, therefore, He 
has not the need for haste that the shortness 
and uncertainty of our life seems to urge upon 
us at all times. He can bide His time, for 4 
thousand years to Him are but as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years. He is always 
deliberate. He waits to be gracious. He sees 
the end from the beginning, and the fulfilment 
in the bud; and all His work is done in the 
perpetual “now” of Him who is at one and the 
same time the Alpha and the Omega. 
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Now godliness is just conformity to this patience 
of God; so waiting upon Him that you renew 
your strength to wait for the fulfilment of His 
word, and the unfolding of His order. He is 
teaching you by His great picture-book of Nature 
ty wait, to sow your seed, and wait for the slow 
ripening of the harvest under the patient heavens. 
He Himse!f has long patience as the husbandman 
of the world’s great harvests; and He would 
wish you to have the same mind in you, and to 
tarry the Lord’s leisure. He does not give you 
verfect and full-formed things at once. He sows 
the seeds of things that will gradually grow and 
ripen and bear fruit. He gives buds first, and 
then fully unfolded blossoms, and then perfect 
fruit. He gives you first the blade, and then the 
ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 

Everything in Nature is developed in this way. 
Even God’s own Kingdom of Heaven is at first 
as small as a grain of mustard seed, and after- 
wards grows into a mighty tree. Even the 
preaching of the Gospel and the knowledge of 
the truth is a slow and gradual process. God 
has His own times and seasons. There was a 
fulness of time for which events had to wait. 
Christ Himself could not do certain things at 

for, as He Himself said, His hour had 
not yet come. God teaches you by your own 
experience that only by patient waiting and 
patient working can you truly possess and en- 
oy any of the good things of life. They come 
to you in this way with richer fulness, and you 
enjoy them with greater zest. They have in 
themselves the accumulated interest of all your 
waiting, of all your hopes and experiences. They 
are riper for you, and you yourselves are riper for 
them. Everything cometh unto him that hath 
patience to wait for it, is a proverb the truth of 
which has often been proved. Your godliness 
enables you to wait like God Himself. His 
power, working in you, enables you to endure as 
seeing Him who is the Invisible. His wisdom in 
youenables you to feel that His will is the best. 
His lav is in your heart. You love His law 


because you know in your own experience that it 
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is holy, and just, and good, that it is the very 
thing that regulates your life in the best way. 
And so in the exercise of gedliness you become 
like God in this manner. Life fulfils to you all 
that it promises, unfolds to you all its fulness of 
blessing, in a gradual way from bud to blossom 
and fruit, in a beautiful order, for which you are 
being prepared all the time. 

The apple-blossom could never be converted 
into the apple unless it worked towards that re- 
sult itself. It works together with the sun and 
the rain of heaven, and with the help of insects, 
to fulfil the great responsibility laid upon it of 
preparing the way and forming the fruit. The 
apple is just part of the blossom ; the blossom 
itself growing into an apple by living exercise. 
Unless the apple bloom abides on the tree, and 
partakes of its life and sap, and all its influences ; 
unless it is busy continually opening its pores 
to the air, and the sunlight, and the dew, and 
forming its hues and its richness, it must die 
and accomplish nothing. And so God promises 
nothing to idleness and waywardness. If you are 
to have the fulfilment of the promise of this life 
and of that which is to come, you must abide 
in Christ, in Him whose name is the Branch, 
in whom is stored up for you all the fulness 
of grace and vital impulse that you need, and 
you must exercise yourselves into godliness by 
continually drawing out of that fulness grace 
for grace. 

The flower that is prematurely plucked from 
its parent stem speedily perishes and comes to. 
nothing ; but the flower that is left on the stem 
acquires a longer duration of life by being so 
left, and develops more and more what is in it, 
until it becomes the enduring fruit and the ever- 
lasting seed. And so your life apart from Christ 
fades like a detached blossom, and all your glory 
becomes like the flower of the grass. But united 
to Christ, dwelling in Him by faith, resting in 
His love, you become partaker of His life, and 
you bring forth the blossom that has the promise 
of this life in it and goes on to develop the 
fruit that hath the promise of the life to come. 
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BY ETHEL 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MISTAKE. 
DID well by my first marriage. 
Jonathan Gubbins was a 
man, with money 
saved, and a good pay 
coming in. Folks said 
he was rather mean, but, 
bless you! that’s better 
than being a spendthrift! 
And I could make a 
little extra, by washing 





safe 


g— tine lace and sich like for 
the ladies. And then 

Jonathan died, and | 

took a place again. The bank he 





had put his money in failed, and | 
do think that killed him. I went 
as housekeeper up at the Hall, and 
/ there Peacock and me met. He was 
[AS My lady said Pe acock, 
“2, ’e was as steady as old Time, and 
she’d had an awful time with drunken drivers. 
They used to call him ‘ Old Time, and laugh at 
him a bit. He took a fancy to me, did Peacock, 
and began to worrit me in his quiet way to 
marry him. He said we could stock a little farm 
and do very well, and I don't know what came to 
me, but I gavein. And Peacock, ’e was a mistake.” 

The good woman was quite unaware that as 






coachman., 


she spoke, in her usually shrill, strident tones, 
Peacock, himself had entered the scullery, which 
lay behind the kitchen, and now stood listening, 
with a disturbed, half-stricken bent 
grey head. And Mrs. resumed, her 
neighbour having made some inquiry which he 
did not hear— 


look and 


Peacock 


“He has no spirit, has Peacock—and no ‘go 
Give him his paper and a pipe, and he’d not stir 
from the fire. He means well, but it’s not in 
him to push. He’d let anyone cheat him! He 
never says a word if the farm hands sit in the 
sun, and let him do half the work. He walked 
three miles in the heat yesterday, carrying old 
Sally Lee’s washing home for her, and came in 
dizzy and like to drop! I never let him sell an 
animal, or go near the market! And there’s no 
use 0’ speakin’. He’s got dread- 
ful dull, too, this last year, since Nancy went to 
Shepperton. A woman might as well live with a 
dummy. Yes—’e was a mistake! I was better 
as I was.” 


He ’s born SO. 


‘Nancy is a sweet creature.” 


“Ves. 


Nancy favours me,” and Mrs. Peacock 
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put the peas she had been shelling into the pot, 
“She ’s all life, is Nancy, and has a sweet face of 
her own. She’s a terrible favourite, I hear.” 

She spoke with pardonable pride, and the heayy 
look lifted a little from the listener’s face, He 
was so proud of Nancy! His own girl, who was 
so good and so gentle to her stupid old father, 

“She’s coming home, I heard say,” the neigh. 
bour remarked, “Is it true, Mrs. Peacock?” — 

“We planned it,” and Mrs. Peacock’s tone was 
a trifle evasive ; “for see, she’s got a better place 
in the Marley School, as head-mistress, and Peg 
cock ’e wrote and said she ought to come home 
afore she went! She needed all her money to 
set her up well in clothes ; but Peacock, ’e was 
desperate to see her.” 

The neighbour went away then, and Peacock 
came into the kitchen slowly, carrying a pail of 
early potatoes which he had just dug up in the 
garden behind. He put them down by his wife, 
and that bustling lady peered into the contents 
of the bucket. 

‘You ’ve gathered far too many!” she cried 
sharply. “ I never saw the equal of you, Peacock! 
Waste, waste, and me working my fingers to the 
bone to save! What’s the use o’ the wife saving 
with the right hand, if the husband throws away 
with the left ? I said ‘A 
Jew potatoes!’ You're too stupid to live !” 

“ Nancy’s terrible fond of them,” he said humbly, 
“and I thought if I were in Shepperton-Henley 
all day, 1’d not have time to dig them to-morrow. 
And the next day she comes.” 

“Nancy don’t want to eat a peck,” she cried 
scornfully. 

“But I 
Thorpe- 

“T have told her to put him off till Saturday. 
The truth is, Peacock, you and I'll have to spruce 
I’ve sent my 
black silk to be turned, and I’m going to pay 
Mattie Gray sixpence a day to come and do the 
heavy work. Mr. Thorpe, he’s London-bred, and 
it would never do for him to find us slaving here, 
quite common-like, and as if we hadn't a penny 
put by. He might give Nancy the go-by, if he 
thought us dreadful common !” 

And then Mrs. Peacock waited, while Peacock 
stood rubbing his big, nervous hands together. 
He was vaguely aware that she was going to 
something, and that he was in her 
mind a very awkward obstacle in the way 
Mr. Thorpe’s visit. For Mr. Thorpe was Naneys 
lover, and was, from what they had gathered, 
distinctly above her in station. 


But you ‘ve no sense ! 


thought you said that maybe Me. 





ourselves up a bit afore he comes ! 


pre } ;wOse 
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I said 


“* You've no sense ! 


“You haven't a better suit of clothes, 
ock,” his wife said fretfully. 
stomed to perpetual and trifling fault-finding 

with this “mistake” of hers that she scarcely 
ilised how depressing the process was for him. 

You gave away your working clothes, and then 

dto take to your better—and now these are all 

have !” 


even 


She was so ac- 


“T might buy a ready-made suit,” Peacock sug- 
gested, with unusual originality and enterprise. 
“And I'll keep pretty much in the kitchen, Susan. 
Wecan leave them in the parlour. The parlour 
looks really genteel, since you bought that new 
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i nd with the picture of the Queen 
reading the Bible in the Highlands. We've no 
tuse to be ashamed of the parlour; and Nancy 
ha her spark 

“You needn't he 


vulgar! Nancy laughed at 


you before for calling him that !” 





‘A few potatoes!”’” 
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“ And Mr. Thorpe”—Peacock blushed painfully, 
remembering that Nancy had indeed corrected 
him gently—*“ could sit there! I’d keep out of 
the way.” 

* You'd have to be in at meals”—and Mrs. Pea- 
cock was regarding him despairingly —“and I 
don’t see as it would do! You can’t even: put on 
a bit of brass, Peacock, and you’d forget and eat 
with vour knife! You did at the Home Farm, 
though I kicked you hard under the table. I 
don't see how it would ever do! He’d wonder 
where you were, if you didn’t sit down with us.” 

Peacock shuffled on one foot. He felt hope- 
lessly in the way, hopelessly common and stupid! 
He was quite willing to obliterate himself, but he 
was not permitted, it seemed, to do that. He 
looked helplessly round, as if wondering if the 
shining dish-covers or the china dogs on the 
mantel-piece could give him an inspiration. 
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“Tf you'd be content to see Nancy for two 
days,” Mrs. Peacock suggested slowly, “and then 
went up to the Grange Farm? It would be 
quite natural to visit your brother, and Mr. 
Thorpe would see nought amiss in that /” 

“Stephen hasn’t asked me, Susan,” poor Peacock 
said nervously, his delicacy shrinking from proffer- 
ing a visit ; “and the farm is pretty full with the 
boys home in summer, I’d be frightened lest I’d 
be in the way.” 

“You re in the way here,” she cried, provoked 
beyond endurance by this objection ; “ and if you 
stay you might be the cause of breaking off the 
match! You can’t expect a gentleman like Mr. 
Thorpe to take kindly to the notion of folks like 
you and me !” 

Peacock sighed heavily. He was thinking of 
the day when Nancy showed him her lover’s 
photograph—a_ bright young fellow in tennis 
Hannels, who seemed like one of another world 
to Peacock—and how aghast he had felt! Nancy, 
with her sweet peach-blossom face, and _ soft 
voice, Nancy with the good education which her 
mother had given her, she was fit to mate with 
this man; but even then he had thought appre- 
hensively what would her lover think of him 7 

“Well, I’ll take my chance, and go,” he said. 
“After all, I could have a shake-down in the 
barn, if the farm was full, and Stephen is always 
mighty kind. Yes, I’ll walk up afore Mr. Thorpe 
is expected, Susan.” 

Hie did not say a word of his own disappoint- 
ment, and how all the year he had counted the 
days till Naney would be home. Nancy never 
snubbed, nor scolded, nor nagged! Nancy did 
not despise him. She did not think him a 
mistake. She sat on his knee, and rumpled his 
grey hair, and called him her dear old dad, and 
sang “Sally in our Alley” to him in the dusk. 
But if it was for her good, he would gladly ge. 
After all, Susan was quite right—he would be 
an awkward father-in-law for her to present. 

He went out and sat down by the railway line 
which bounded the garden. To the right he could 
see the long straight line of rails, and the signal 
about half a mile off; Nancy would come that 
way, and she had to go on to the junction, and 
walk back. To the right, too, only standing back 
from the line was a colliery, and the long line 
of trucks was being shunted back and forward in 
the siding, for some mysterious purpose which 
Peacock did not understand. He was stupid, he 
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thought, for he did not understand so many things. 
He gathered a posy of the big field daisies and 
the lilac fleur de veuve which bordered the line 
as he walked on a little. He would put them in 
Nancy's room. She was so fond of flowers. He 
had often taken her along the railway bank as a 
little child, and she had gathered them till her 





apron was full. And then he remembered his 
wife’s words, and his face grew dull and heavy. 
A mistake! Yes, he was a mistake ; and an irre. 
vocable one. It was very depressing, 


CHAPTER ITI. 

THE TRUCKS FROM THE SIDING. 
THE next day was a very disappointing one for 
Nancy’s journey. It was one of thin grey rain 
and a cold, creeping mist. One of the mysterious 
changes in British weather had taken place, and 
it might have been November instead of June. 
All day Mrs. Peacock had bustled about, baking, 
cooking, airing sheets, dusting, sweeping, “turning 
the parlour,” as she expressed it, “inside out, 
Queen Victoria reading to a sick Highlander was 
dusted vigorously and rehung, and the Family 
Bible was well shaken, and replaced on the round 
table with Mrs. Hemans’ and Montgomery's poems 
—both old school prizes of Mars. Peacock’s, thirty 
years ago. She had always been clever.  Pea- 
cock rehung Queen Victoria, and also a framed 
funeral notice of Mrs. Peacock’s cousin, and then 
he was sent out of doors, where he hewed wood, 
and carried coal, and raked the garden-path, and 
weeded. 

Mrs. Peacock kept her eye on him, till all the 
rough work was done, and he had helped with 
the dinner, and then in the afternoon she pre- 
pared to walk into the village, leaving him the 
house to look after, and his own tea to make. 
He was rather tired then, for the coal had been 
a good load, and the long stooping and exertion 
when chopping the tough roots had wearied him. 
That was stupid of him, too! He had even had 
to pause and rest, leaning against the shed wall, 
while bis heart thumped against nis side, and he 
could hardly draw breath for that bad catching 
pain which had so bothered him of late 

So he sat, oddly sleepy and stupid, till the 
night fell, and Mrs. Peacock bustled in. The 
express would not pass till 10.30 p.m., and he 
thought he would take a turn along the line, and 
see if the air would freshen him up a bit before 
Nancy’s return. 

He walked to the junction and back, and then, 
wondering if it was nearly time for the train to 
he signalled, he was walking a little way to the 
right, in the dusk, when a sudden roll of wheels, 
and the sound as of a chain clanking on the 
ground, made him look up at the bend in the 
siding. A row of trucks heavily filled with coal, 
had broken loose and now swept down the incline 
on to the line, in the very way of the advancing 
train! Why, there would be an accident! And 
Nancy, his Nancy, was in that train ! 

He was a nervous man, by no means of ready 
wit, and at first he ran to the trucks, and tried W 























yain to push them back, but that was fer past his 
power, and then he looked wildly at the signai, 
flashing its unconscious white light, half a mile 
away, and at the same moment the loud note of 
the kitchen clock struck the half-hour! Peacock’s 
face broke out in a cold perspiration. He must 
run and alter the signal! Even if he stayed and 
shouted, they would never hear him in the rush 
and roar of the train, and the express was due 
even now ! 

He ran off then, his face moist with fear, his 
hands clenched over the poor heart that was 
beating so wildly already. On and on, and on, 
through the wet—the drizzle striking his face, 
like a human thing—with a singing in his ears, 
and that horrible thump, thump, of his heart ! 
it seemed an age! Was he nearer the signal ? 
To his terrified fancy it seemed to retreat as he 
advanced; and every moment he fancied he 
heard the thunder of the advancing train! 

And then, after what seemed an eternity, the 
signal was before him, and he leapt wildly 
forward, and with his gasping breath shouted 
to the signal-man, “Alter the lights! Danger! 
The train! The train !” 

For a distant roar, ominous and terrifying 
to the panting, ghastly faced man, sounded even 
now; the ground seemed to tremble under him; 
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and then he sank down on the long drenched 
grass of the bank, amongst the ox-eyed daisies, 
and red flashed out on the signal above him. 
Large waves, threatening on all hands, seemed to 
engulf him ; they stole his breath, they beat upon 
his chest, and Peacock moaned feebly. He knew 
no more till he felt a sudden splash of water in 
his face, and then he could hear Nancy’s voice in 
his ear. He thought that voice could bring him 
back to life from Death’s very portal. 

“Dad! Oh, my dear, brave dad! And you 
have saved the train, and saved Jack and me!” 
(Her dear, brave dad! He, Peacock, brave! 
The word, even then, thrilled him proudly, and 
the grey face and the filmy eyes looked at Nancy 
with a half-smile.) “ He is here, dad—my Jack ! 
And so pleased and proud to meet you! I told 
him how I loved my dear daddy !” 

She had her arms under his, his head rested on 
her breast. Peacock looked up with a great 
effort, and he saw the handsome, kindly face of 
the photograph smiling down on him, though the 
eyes were strangely anxious. He tried hard to 
speak. “Nancy!” 

“Yes, father ?” 

“She was quite right,” he said weakly ; “I was 
never good enough, for her and you. But tell her 
that I saved you, and saved the train !” 


She 
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IIlII.—THE VENDETTA FIEND. 





ENGEANCE! It is an 
awful word ; sometimes 
holy and 
but more generally re- 
calling an army of 
furies, rushing forth to 
spread on every side 
* Jamentation, and 
mourning, and woe.” 

“ Sometimes,” we say, 

“holy and wholesome.” In the olden time 

human blood, unjustly shed, had a voice that 

cried for vengeance, and that could not be quiet 
until the blood of the destroyer had been shed in 

It is one of the first voices we hear 

in the history of our race. “The voice of thy 

brother’s blood calleth to Me from the ground.” 

And Cain knew it, and knew that everyone that 

found him would wish to slay him, and would 

have good reason for doing so. And it was only 
as an exceptional case, in the infancy of the race, 


wholes¢ ine, 
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that “the Lord set a mark on Cain, lest anyone 
finding him should slay him.” So far from its 
being counted a crime in early times for the 
murdered man’s nearest of kin to slay the mur- 
derer, it was counted a sacred duty, the neg- 
lect of which could be justified by no considera- 
tion of pity or humanity; because so long as the 
murderer remained at large, the moral order of 
the world was outraged, and society was liable 
to be struck by no end of mysterious calamities, 
aye and until justice should be executed on the 
offender. 

In a rude state of society, before the institution 
of criminal courts and the regular machinery of 


justice, it was on the whole a righteous, though 


rough, arrangement, to make the nearest of kin 
the avenger of his brother’s death. In fact, the 
law still prevails in not a few half-settled countries 
—in Corsica,* as we shall see, in Sardinia, in 
Calabria, in Sicily, among the Albanians and 


* Gregorovius’s ‘*‘ Wanderings in Corsica,” i. 177. 
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Montenegrins, the Circassians, Druses, and 
Bedouin. The people there “lead a warlike and 
primitive life; Nature around them is wild and 
impressive ; they are all, with the exception of 
the Bedouin, mountaineers, inhabiting 
countries not easily accessible to culture, and 
clinging with the utmost obstinacy to their 
primitive condition and ancient barbarous cus- 
further, they are all penetrated with the 


poor 


toms ; 


same intense family sympathies, and these form 
the sacred basis of such family life as they 


poss¢ Ss. 

One of the risks of this system is precipitancy ; 
the excited avenger who thinks of nothing but the 
blood of his enemy may dash upon him and de- 
stroy him before he has time to hear a word of 
explanation. It was for this reason that the Jews, 
who were allowed to maintain the Jer talionis, as 
it is called, or law of retaliation, were furnished 
with a check to the abuse of the system, in the 
institution of cities of refuge. These cities of 
refuge afforded protection to the unintentional 
man-slayer; at least, they afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of defending himself from the charge of 
deliberate murder. 

And the need of such a regulation in the case of 
the Hebrews was shown clearly by the miserable 
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degeneration of the practice in other places into g 
mere vehicle for spite ; for men, excited by the 
death of a friend, are only too ready to substitute 
bitter personal feelings for the calm reyuirements 
of justice. Under Christianity, the law of retalia- 
tion in all its forms was wholly repealed, and 
along with it the right of the injured individual 
to take the infliction of justice into his own hands, 
But it is remarkable that what Christianity re- 
pealed Mohammedanism restored. Allowing that 
before Christ men were judged by the Law, and 
after Christ by the Gospel, and in both cages 
rightly, Mohammed claimed that both Law and 
Gospel were set aside by the revelation of the 
Koran. Hence he commanded his followers 
“that they should give life for life, and eye for 
eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, and 
tooth for tooth; and that wounds should also 
be punished by retaliation ; but whoever should 
remit it by alms, it should be accepted as an 
atonement for him.” 

Theft. by the Koran, whether committed by 
man or woman, was to be punished by cutting off 
the offender’s right hand for the first offence ; but 
that was not to be inflicted if the value of what 
was stolen was very small, nor unless the property 
stolen had been deposited in a place to which he 
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had not ordinary or easy access ; 
for the second offence, the left 
foot was to be cut off; for the 
third, according to one code, the 
left hand; for the fourth, the 
right foot;* and for further 
offences of the same kind the 
culprit was to be flogged or 
beaten. But by another law, for 
the third and subsequent offences 
the criminal was to be punished 
by a long imprisonment. The 
punishments of mutilation have 
not been inflicted in Egypt of 
late years, beating and hard 
tbour having been substituted 
for some of them, and death for 
but the simple fact 
that for many ages, and over vast 


the worst ; 


populations punishment by muti- 
lation was prevalent shows what 
mn amount of cruelty must have 
been practised, and of misery 
suffered, under this Mohammedan 
law alone. 

But the practice is even wider 
than Mohammedanism. The late 
Sir Samuel Baker and _ other 
travellers tell us of native villages 
in Africa where miserable creatures 
are to be seen deprived of hands 
md feet, sometimes of their eyes 
and other organs, under the orders 

eruel chiefs, who have not 
srupled to inflict a lifelong 
misery on account of some trifl- 
ing offence, real or imaginary ; 
thus dealing with slight offenders 
more severely than with great, for 
who would not deem sudden death less awful 
than the constant misery of mutilation? When 
aman’s life was spared, it only showed that “the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

When mutilation should have been inflicted by 
law, a method of evading that punishment was 
allowed by the Koran (very handy for rich men): 
it might be commuted for a fine—that is to say, 
in the case of a murdered man, his representative 
might accept a fine from the murderer in place of 
inflicting death on him. And this practice like- 
wise was of wide extent, and at one time was not 
Our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers had their wér-gild, “ man-money,” a money 
value on each man’s life, which had to be paid 
to his kinsman by the murderer: 600 shillings 
for a thegn, 200 for a ceorl, and naturally less 
lor 2 Welshman than an Englishman. The law 
of retaliation held also for lesser injuries until it 


Koran, Sura v., and note. 


to ; 
unknown in England. 
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“*In a moment his foe sprang upon him.’”—p, 746. 


was superseded by the higher law of the Gospel. 
Now the State undertakes the task of punish- 
ment; but, as Tylor says, we have still sur- 
vivals of ancient modes of feeling in such 
phrases as “the vengeance of the law,” or the 
legal form by which a private person is bound 
over to prosecute, as though still suing for his 
own revenge or compensation. The right of 
private war between families and tribes long 
survived in the Borders and in the Highlands ; 
but Freeman notes that the battle (1470) be- 
tween Lord Berkeley and Lord Lisle at Nibley 
Green in Gloucester, in which the latter was 
slain, and Berkeley compounded by a money 
payment to his widow, was the latest English 
example either of private war or the payment 
ot wer-gid.” * 

Let us now return to the Vendetta as we find 
it practised in present or not very remote times— 


* Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
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selecting two countries, one in Africa and one in 
Europe—Egypt and the island of Corsica. 

Of Egypt Mr. Lane says in his well-known 
hook, “The Modern Egyptians,” respecting “ the 
prevalence of the barbarous Bedawee law of blood- 
revenge among the inhabitants of the villages of 
Egypt, the homicide, or any person descended 
from him, or from his great-grandfather’s father 
is killed by any of such relations of the person 
whom he has slain; and when the homicide 
happens to be of one tribe, and the person 
killed of another, often a petty war breaks forth 
between these two tribes, and is sometimes con- 
tinued, or occasionally renewed, during a period 
of several years. The same is also frequently 
the result of a trifling injury committed by the 
member of one tribe upon the person of another. 
In many instances, the blood-revenge is taken a 
century or more after the commission of the act 
which has occasioned it ; when the feud for that 
time has lain dormant, and perhaps is remembered 
by scarcely more than one individual. Two tribes 
in Lower Egypt, which are called Saad and Haram 
are most notorious for these petty wars and feuds, 
and hence their names are commonly applied to 
any two persons or parties at enmity with each 
other.” 

There are other crimes besides murder which 
fall to be avenged, among Egyptian villagers, by 
kinsmen of the offender. “When a woman is 
found to have been unfaithful to her husband, 
in general he or her brother throws her into 
the Nile, with a stone tied to her neck ; or cuts 
her in pieces, and then throws her remains into 
the river. In most instances, also, a father or a 
brother punishes in the same way an unmarried 
daughter or sister who has been guilty of incon- 
tinence. These relations are considered as more 
<clisgraced by the crime of the women; and are 
often despised if they do not thus punish her.”* 

Corsica has long been notorious for the pre- 
valence of the Vendetta, and for the dismal 
tragedies that have sprung from the practice. 
Famed in modern history as the birthplace of 
Pascal Paoli and the great Napoleon, Corsica 
cluring the greater part of its history was a 
scene of struggle, more particularly against the 
Genoese, who, finding themselves unable to keep 
the people in subjection, ceded the island to the 
French in 1768, under whose control (with the 
exception of a short period of British ascend- 
ency) it has been ever since. 

The history of the island as well as its moun- 
tainous character explains its long unsettled 
condition, and accounts for the fact that in the 
absence of a settled and vigorous government, old 
practices, like that of the Vendetta, obtained a tre- 
mendous hold. “The people,” says Gregorovius, 
248-49 


* “Modern Egyptians,” i. 
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“have always been swayed by two noble and great 
passions—the love of family and the love of 
country. Love of country produced that heroic 
history of Corsica which is in reality nothing but 
an inveterate Vendetta against Genoa, handed 
down for ages from father to son; and love of 
family has produced the no less bloody and no 
less heroic history of the Vendetta, the tragedy 
of which is not yet played to an end. . In 
Corsica the fraternal relation is viewed as the 
holiest of all relations, and the names brother 
and sister denote the purest happiness the heart 
can have. Woe, therefore, to him who 
has slain the Corsican’s brother or blood-rela- 
tion! The murderer lies under a double fear; 
fear of justice which punishes murder, and fear 
of the kindred of the slain who avenge murder, 
For as soon as the deed has become known the 
relations of the fallen man take their weapons, 
and hasten to find the murderer. The murderer 
has escaped to the woods; he climbs, perhaps, 
to the perpetual snow, and lives there with the 
wild sheep; all trace of him is lost. But he 
has relatives, brothers, cousins, a father; these 
know that they are liable to answer for the 
deed with their lives. They arm themselves, 
therefore, and are upon their guard. The life 
of those who are thus involved in a Vendetta 
is most wretched. He who has to fear the Ven- 
detta instantly shuts himself up in his house, 
and barricades door and window, leaving only 
loopholes. . I have been told of instances in 
which Corsicans did not leave their intrenched 
dwellings for ten and even for fifteen years, 
spending all this period of their lives besieged 
and in deadly fear; for Corsican revenge never 
sleeps, and the Corsican never forgets.” 

Many pages might be filled with instances of 
the terrible fruits of the Vendetta in Corsica, and 
of the undying hold which the love of its wild 


justice has taken of the minds of the inhabitants, 


The celebrated French writer 
is a vivid picture of the 


male and female. 
Merimée’s “ Colomba ” 
way in which Corsican women are fascinated by 
the terrible feeling. 

“ Not long ago, in Ajaccio, a man who had lived 
for ten years in his room, and at last ventured 
upon the street, fell dead upon the threshold of his 
house as he re-entered ; the ball of him who had 
watched him for ten years pierced his heart.” 

“T see, walking about here in the streets of 
Bastia, a man whom the people call Nasone, from 
his large nose. He is of gigantic size, and his 
repulsive features are additionally disfigured by 
the scar of a frightful wound in his eye. Some 
years ago he lived in the neighbouring village of 
Pietra Nena. He insulted another inhabitant of 
the place ; this man swore revenge. Nasone in- 
trenched himself in his house, and closed up his 
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windows to protect himself from balls. A con- 
siderable time passed, and one day he ventured 
abroad ; in a moment his foe sprang upon him, a 
pruning knife in his hand. They wrestled fear- 
fully; Nasone was overpowered, and his adver- 
sary, who had already given him a blow in the 
neck, was on the point of hewing off his head on 
the stump of a tree when some people came 
up. Nasone recovered ; the other escaped to the 
macchia. Again a time passed ; 
once more Nasone ventured into the street, a ball 
struck him in the eye. The furious bandit 
now ravaged his enemy’s vineyard during the 
night and attempted to fire his house. Nasone 


considerable 
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removed to the city. ... I saw the hideous man 
one day by the shore; his looks made my flesh 
creep ; he was like the demon of revenge himself.” 

What a boon we enjoy in a system of settled 
justice! And, more than that. in the prevalence 
of a public opinion which in the main trusts our 
tribunals, and submits to their awards, even when 
it cannot always see the justice of them. And 
still further—in the existence, on the part of some 
at least, of that Christian spirit which subdues 
the tumultuous feelings that a sense of wrong 
raises in their hearts, and commits the final 
award to Him who has said, “ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
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HERE are people who try to 
keep 
thing disagreeable. 
like to 

nasty diseases, they dread 


away from every- 
They 
do not hear of 
infection, they shudder at 
the thought of 


through a 


walking 
hack street—in a 
word, they try to slip through 
life 
selfishness, 


hermetically sealed in 
neither seeing nor 


hearing of, much less feeling, 


anything unpleasant. Some- 
times a man of this kind, 
whose only fault at first 


seemed to be that he pampered every whim, comes 
at last to commit a crime which even the world con- 
Let us, 
slip away from everything that is unpleasant. 


then, resist this desire to 
It is 
good for us at times to touch the sores of humanity, 
even as our Lord touched the lepers. Doubtless He 
did this to show that His people should never be 
From this point of view, 
THE QuIveR League of Christian Compassion seems 


siders horrible. 


out of touch with sorrow. 
likely to be most useful. 


“THE THE MASTER.” 
The Rev. Dr. 


the reading 


MIND OF 


Watson, better known in 
“Tan has lately 


a series of meditations on the spiritual 


John 
world as Maclaren,” 
published 
and moral teaching of our Lord, under the collective 
title of “The Mind of the Master” (Hodder and 
Stoughton). There is in this absorbing book an 
abundance of fresh thought, some of it not a little 
Startling in its presentment, as though the author 
allowed himself to be momentarily carried away by 
a kind of phrase-witchery, afterwards modifying and 
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ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 

correcting in sober prose possible misconceptions. 
Even now there are expressions which are more 
poetic than orthodox than philo- 
We regret that in a short arrow we have 
All we can 
do is to draw attention to them, and to add that, 
in spite of occasional blemishes, we are 
indebted to Dr. Watson for a work full of brilliant 
thought and helpful suggestion. 


accurate, less 
sophie. 


not the space to adduce examples. 


these 


NOT SO INNOCENT. 

On entering a small tramear drawn by a_ horse 
along a little line of rails up to a Perthshire village, 
a man remarked, “ A very innocent railway.”—* No 
that ennocent,” said the driver with indignation ; 
So it is 
that reputations, and even souls, may be killed by 


“no that ennocent; we kellt a man!” 
bad people who look very innocent and charm away 
suspicion with sweet smiles. 

THE FIRST 


FAMILIES OF OFFENDERS. 


Discrimination in dealing with the criminal classes 
can hardly be too strongly commended, There are 


those who, it is to be feared, have deliberately 
chosen to prey upon society ; but there are others 
who, under pressing temptation, have defrauded 
their neighbour to supply their family with bread. 
The man charged with a first offence often commits 
Day by 
day he has sought employment only to fail; day 


his crime under such fearful temptation. 


by day he has heard his children cry for food and 
marked the cheeks of those he loves grow paler and 
paler and ever more pinched and starved. An oppor- 
tunity suddenly presents itself of seizing dishonestly 
what his family so sorely need and, alas ! he yields. 
His arrest and conviction foilow, and the wife and 
children, left alone, are worse off than they were 
before. The public—the big, stupid public, as 
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Thackeray called it—glances at the report of the 
trial and sees but the surface of the whole affair and 
straightway forgets it. But what of the agony, the 
suffering, and the shame? And what of the keen 
and starvation of the wife and children 
outside the prison gate? Clearly, such as these 
should be distinguished from the habitual criminal, 
and, clearly, such as these are deserving of help. 
They are not entirely forgotten. Every year the 
St. Giles’s Christian Mission, of which Mr. F. A. 
Bevan, of 54, Lombard Street, is the treasurer and 
Mr, W. Wheatley the superintendent, assists several 
hundreds of such families and helps the prisoner on 
In so doing, it is 


distress 


his release to obtain employment. 
to be hoped, many of the young and inexperienced 
are protected from the .evil influences of crime, and 
many, after paying the penalty of the law, are 
turned aside from a career of continued crime. 


DOES HE? 


When a man is told he ought to attend the pub- 
lie worship of God, he sometimes answers grandly 
that he can get good in every place and in every 
thing, and need not go to church for it; but does 
he? A young man who remarked that he 
ferred finding sermons in stones to hearing sticks 


“ pre- 
preach ” used to be found on Sunday lying under 
a tree reading bad literature. 


HIS LAST ACT. 


In 1854 Talfourd, one of our judges, suddenly fell 
dead as he was urging the grand jury of Stafford to 
think with and for the poor. No one could wish 
to die in a better way than this; but, after all, it is 
how we live, rather than how we die, that is im- 
portant. And in what better way can people with 
leisure spend their lives than in thinking with and 
for the poor? Of course, thinking should be followed 
by action, but the former ought never be omitted, 
for philanthropy without thought is a curse rather 
than a blessing. 

RETURNED TO STORE 

When leaving a certain jail, a prisoner gave the 
Bible back to the chaplain and said that he hoped, 
with the blessing of the Almighty, he should never 
want it again. Is not this like what those persons 
do who talk about religion whilst ill, but put it on 
one side when convalescence comes and straightway 
forget all their good resolutions ? 

SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Two daintily dressed little booklets from the 

pen of the late Bishop Thorold have been issued 


by Messrs. Isbister. The form of their titles 
suggests the once popular “essay,” for the first is 
“On Money” and the second “On Marriage.” 


Brief, chatty, and pointed, these tiny works show 
a beautiful setting of excellent counsel on themes 
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which can never go “out of date.” 
time Messrs, Isbister send us a companion booklet 
by Dr. R. F. Horton, “On Living Together,” whieh 
touches, not only upon the married life, but on 
other sides of our social nature and our bearing 


At the same 


with whom we 


and 


and relations to those come in 
contact in the family elsewhere.—Another 
work from the same publishers is Mr. William 
Canton’s delightful compound of prose and verse 
—~W, V.: Her Book, Verses.” 
“WwW. V.,” it should be explained at once, is a 
child, as fresh as flowers in spring with her “ odd 


and Various 


sayings and quaint, fanciful ways,” and, high as 
is the level of the verses in the same volume, we 
are inclined to give the palm for interest to the 
chapters wherein this most natural and yet most 
original of children is made known to us.—Mr. 
Elliot Stock upon “The 
Condition of Working Women, and the Factory 
Acts,” in which are set forth some most important 


sends us a_ brochure 


aspects of the vexed question of manual labour by 
away their 
one avowedly beset with controversy, and readers 


women from homes. The subject is 
who cannot agree with all the conclusions of the 


writers of these chapters must acknowledge the 


industry and clearness with which the facts, as 


they appear to the authors, are presented. 
REASON AND FAITH. 

These two are often contrasted with each other; 

Bible. There the 


drawn between faith and sight. 


but never in the contrast is 
Faith means “ see- 
ing Him who is invisible” to the eye of the body. 
* The heart has its reasons, with which the reason is 
not acquainted. It is the heart which feels God, but 
not the reason. This is perfect faith—-God known 
heart.” As 
Christianity, “ there is light enough for those whose 
sincere desire is to see, and darkness enough for 
There is 
obscurity enough to blind the reprobate, and bright- 


in the regards the evidences for 


those who are of a contrary disposition. 


ness cnough to condemn them and leave them with- 
out excuse.” 
A FRIENDLY GUIDE-POST. 

The Prophet Isaiah (xxix. 8) speaks of a hungry 
that he eateth, but 
soul is empty; and of a thirsty man 
and behold he drinketh, but he 
behold he is faint, soul 
The prophet’s image would serve 
false 


man dreaming he awaketh, 
and his 
who dreameth, 
and and his 
hath appetite. 
as the picture of only too many lives—the 
reality—fictitious plea- 
sure, real sorrow—dreams and the awaking from 


awaketh, 


imagination, the terrible 


dreams. ‘Tis a long time since the man in the pic- 


ture before us left home. He was young then, 
he was a dreamer, and his dream was of a life of 
pleasure, and freedom from control, and thought- 
And so he left father 


work, and the kindly 


lessness, and a merry life. 
mother and 


and honest 





















realities, to go out un- 
fettered into the worid 
and find other realities 
of a very different kind. 
outside that 
dull 
thought it 


The world 

of his own home, 
dull as he 
was bright and merry: 
why shouldn't he enjoy 
himself in it, as he saw 
the butte rflies enjoying 
themselves in the light 
and warmth of the 


sun? Poor fellow! he 
had a good voice ; why 
shouldnt the world 
hear it Many people 
had made fortunes out 
of their voices, why 
shouldn t he And 
so hie dreamed and 
dreamed, until he saw 
himselt a man with 


plenty of money and a 
great nan And with 
possibilities be 


should 


he stay with such prosy 


these 
fore him, why 
people as his parents, 
in such a dull place as 
Off into 


the great city went the 


his village 


dreamer, without 


Say- 
ing to father and mother 
even a “ good by e,” lest 
he should be stayed, be- 
lieving that his voice 
would make his fortune 
—that he had but to be 


ve admired. 


are wel soon 
found that the law of 
“work ” obtains in the 
city as well as in the 
that any 


rift—if it is to rise 


to mre must be cultivated; and for culti- 
vation he had no patience, even if now he had 
the chance Perhaps the dreamer might have 

en awaken now, for he was beginning to 


turn in his sleep, had not a company of nigger 


singing in the street and 


They seemed 


him 
been struck with his fine voice. 
set of fellows, and so their proposal that 
learn the banjo was 
lived 


and so he was rigged 


he should join them and 


pted eagerly. If ever fellows a jolly 


be these ; 
out in their style and became for a time one of 
them. But all is net gold that glitters, and in 


staleness of the jokes, the 





SHORT ARROWS. 


the uncertainty of weath>2r 





A FRIENDLY GUIDE-POST. 


and gains, made their impression. The dreamer 
was becoming uneasy in his sleep, but was not 
yet awake. At last he left the troupe, taking 
with him as his stock-in-trade only his banjo and 
ridiculous dress—a poor stock with which to face 
fellow lived on them 
for a long while—lived, ie. subsisted, and a bare 
subsistence it often was. At last the time for 
full awaking came, and that while he was lving 
on a hospital bed. He dreamed that he was at 
home again: he saw the kind faces of father and 
mother, with whom he had held no communication 
root; he thought of the rest of 
unrest of the life which he 
health, empty 


the world. But the poor 


since he left their 
that 
had led, and 


home and the 


must Jead—broken 
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purse, no friends, no home. He was now awake, 
and he was hungry and thirsty, too. And where 
should the stricken man turn now? To continue 
the life he was now leading was—they told him 
at the hospital—soon to die. And the world did 
not want him or his banjo either. He was no 
longer a merry youth, but a battered man. And 
whither should he turn? The old home came up 
in his mind, and if it were still in existence, if 
there were any place where he could find rest, it 
would be there. But it was a long and weary 
tramp, and he ashamed of the 
clothing of his trade ; 
to be had—at least, for him. 
that, or not at all. 
the delusive dream, the rude awakening, the real 
bondage of supposed liberty, the falling back on 
misused love, the returning clad in the garments 
of his shame. Thus let the wanderer return, for 
the story of the fatted calf and the best robe still 
holds good, inexhaustible for all sin-sick souls and 
returning as long as the world lasts. 


was grotesque 
none other 
He must return in 


It was the old, old story— 


but there was 


“THE BIRDS OF THE 

It is sad to think of the way human beings are 
leaving the beautiful country and going into crowded 
cities ; but, after all, this is in many cases their own 
It is not so, however, with the birds that 
are condemned to a town life, imprisoned in cages. 


AIR.” 


choice. 


OF THE Alk.” 


THE QUIVER. 


They were singing and disporting themselves ang 
wishing never to leave their native woods and moors 
when man came along (generally on Sunday), and 
with his superior subtlety caught and caged thew, 


The least those can do who buy them and keep 


them out of their element in stuffy town rooms is to 
be kind to them, Make such pets of them that they 
will hop on your head or finger and consider your 
friendship a compensation for the absence of green 
It has been said that 
no one can be a real Christian without his cat or his 
dog being the better for it, and certainly pet birds 
will feel the difference when their owners join THE 
QUIVER League of Christian Compassion. Members 
of this League are pledged to be kind, not only to 


leaves and purple heather. 


human beings, but to domestic pets and other animals. 


ORDER OF 
SERVICE, 


“THE QUIVER” HONOURABLE 


(ESTABLISHED 1887.) 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

In response to many pressing requests received 
from all parts of the Kingdom, we have at length 
decided to re-open the Register of the Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thousand Members), 
for a short period, and to a limited number of new 
members, under the following revised rules :— 

The necessary qualifications for membership are— 
irreproachable rectitude of character, and continuous 
and unbroken service in the family of their present 
employer of not less than ten years. 

The forms of application may be obtained by any 
reader on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
to the “ Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C.” These forms must be 
carefully filled in, and then signed by the employer 
and countersigned by a Minister of Religion. 

Members will be divided into three classes, viz. :— 

ORDINARY MEMBERS: Those who have been in 
their present situations from ten to twenty-five years. 
These will be enrolled and receive the Gilt Badge 
of the Order. 

First CLAss MEMBERS : Those who have served 
from twenty-five to fifty years under the same con- 
ditions. These members, in addition to being in- 
cluded in the Register of the Order, will receive a 
Certificate and the Badge of the Order enamelled 
on one side. 

DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS: Those who have been 
in their present situations for fifty years and up- 
wards. The Distinguished Members will each re- 
ceive a Certificate and the Badge of the Order 
enamelled on both sides, 

Applications will be dealt with in the order re 
ceived, and it will necessarily be some little time 
before the applicants can receive their Certificates 
and Badges. 
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LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN 





COMPASSION. 


OBJECT : 


TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE WELFARE 
OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THE 


LOWER 
T the time of going to press (which is several 
A weeks in advance of the publication of this 
number) there are 
FOUR THOUSAND - 
members on the Roll of the Order, and names of 
Will our 


readers kindly bear in mind that it is necessary for 


new members are coming in every day. 


our special membership form to be signed by 





THE BADGE OF THE LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION, 


Any number 
of these forms will be gladly supplied, post free, on 


intending members of the League ? 


application to the Editor. 
We publish below the revised 
LIST OF HONOUR, 
comprising members who have obtained at least 
The names printed in capi- 
tals represent the “ Distinguished Members,” that 


ten other members. 


is, those who have obtained at least fifty other 
members :— 

MR. G. ATKINSON, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

MR. JOHN BAILEY, Normanton 

MR. A. BIRD, Hamilton, N.B 

MISS E. A. BLACKMORE. Wandsworth, 8.W 
MR. WILLIAM BURTON, Normanton 

MISS RHODA COX, Potter's Bar. 

MR. T. DAVIES, Mountain Ash 

MR. THOMAS DUDLEY, Oldham. 

MISS A. FLEMING, Leeds 

MR. W. GREEN, Willesden, N.W 

MR. E. HANNAY, Burslem 

MISS _A. LEITCH, Ravenscourt Park. W 
MRS. R. MOODY, Durham 

MRS. MULLINS, Croydon 

MR. G. P. PICKERING, Hull 

MISS H. PRYCE, Leintwardine 

MR. G. W. RIDLEY. Hexham 

MR. WILLIAM SHAW. Castleford 

MISS GERTRUDE SMITH, Camden Road, N. 
MR. J. G. WOOD, Normanton. 


MISS E. YATES, Leicester 
Mr. A. F. Apis. Great Yarmouth 
Miss F. Beves, Sittingbourne 


Miss E. Compes, Clapham Common. 
Miss J. A. M. F. Curuspert, Kelso, N.B 
Me. L. D. Exuis, Castleford 


Mr. J. ENGLAND, Sheffield 
Miss F. M. HENDERSON, Huntly, N.B. 
Mr. J. Hicas, Clapton, N-E. 


Mr. C. Hunt. Lydbrook. 
Mr. R. James, Wellington. 





ANIMALS. 

Mrs. J. H. Kirton, Great Portland Street, W. 

Miss A. S. Macpurr, Chislehurst. 

Miss E. Naywor, Halifax. 

Mr. W. OvIn, Tottenham, N. 

Rev. F. Rice, Shoreditch 

Miss M. Spicer, Maida Vale, W. 

Mr. W. F. Tomkinson, New Swindon. 

Miss D. TopHam, Ulceby. 

The presentation volume of Dean Farrar’s “Life 
of St. Paul,” which is awarded to those members 
who are instrumental in obtaining at least one 
hundred new members, has already been sent to :— 

Mr. T. Davies, Mountain Ash, 

Miss A. FLEMING, Leeds, 

Mrs. Moopy. Durham, 

Mr. J. G. Woop, Normanton, 

Miss E. Yates, Leicester, 
and we hope that many more of our members will 
soon qualify for admission to the ranks of the 
** Distinguished Members.” We give above an 

illustration of the badge of the League, which has 
been sent to all the eligible members, and we hope 
next month to publish a reduced facsimile of the 
certificate. Meanwhile, we would again draw 
attention to the prizes offered to members. 





PRIZES TO MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE, 

A Prize of Firry GUINEAS is offered to the 
Members of the League for the best STory illus- 
trating the objects of the League, and adapted for 
serial publication. 

A Prize of TEN GUINEAS is offered to the 
Members of the League for the best Essay or paper 
showing how the League and its objects may be 
most effectively promoted. 

The full particulars of these competitions weve 
published in our last issue (p. 671). 


RULES OF THE LEAGUE, 

1. All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and forward it to the “ Aditer of THe 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” 

3. Every Member who obtains and fore*ards the cigna- 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Member: shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
iures of at least One Hundred Members _ within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being c'assed as a Dis 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded w suitable Presenta- 
tion Volume. 


NotTrE.—Each reader is specially asked to sign 
and send the form*™ of membership to the Editor. 
It will go for a id. stamp if left unsealed. 


* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 
be cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep. 
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“THE QUIVER” SUNDAY SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION, 
PRIZE LIST. 

This examination was held on Saturday, May 
9th, at 
on the 
April, 1896. 

Prizes to the value of FIVE GUINEAS each have 


forty-five different centres, and was based 
Scripture Lessons for the half-year ending 


been awarded to 
Eleanor Knox, Sarah 
Lang, Minnie Wilkins, 
Coppock (Class I.). 
ONE-GUINEA Prizes to 
C. Marion Davies and Jane Rowlands (Class IT.). 
HALF-GUINEA Prizes to 
Marshall Goold, Amy Stonely, Thomas Seadden, 
Bessie Hall, and George Greig (Class III.). 
FIVE-SHILLING Prizes to 
Ellen Maud _ Batcheler, 
James Master (Class 1V.). 
In addition to the prizes, twenty-one Certificates 


Wilkins, 
Davis, 


Caroline 


Nelly 


Ann 


Edith and 


Kenneth Fraser, and 


have been granted in Class L, five in Class IL, 
leven in Class III., and four in Class IV. 

We need only add that the Examiner was par- 
ticularly pleased with the papers in Class I., which, 
he 


careful and 


reports, “were very satisfactory, and showed 


intimate knowledge of the subjects,” 


“THE 


ON 


QUIVER 


(QUESTIONS BASED THE 


QUESTIONS. 

97, Where was the Ark of God kept during the 
reign of King Saul? 

98. What steps did David take to bring the Ark 
to Jerusalem? 

99. Why was Uzzah slain for touching the Ark’? 

100. What two places are mentioned as showing 
the boundaries of the country occupied by the 
Israelites during the reign of David? 

101. What special wood was used in the building 
of King David’s palace? 

102. In did David 
gratitude to God for making him king? 

103. On what occasion did David pledge himself 
never to destroy the descendants of King Saul? 

104. In what way did David endeavour to fulfil 
the pledge of friendship which he had given to 


what way want to show his 


Jonathan ? 
105. Who was Ziba? 
106. What caused a great war between Israel and 


the Ammonites ? 

107. What precious trophy was taken by King 
David in his war with the Ammonites? 

108. Who was Hadarezer, against whom King 
David fought? 


ats 


” BIBLE 


INTERNATIONAL 






“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from April 28th 
1896, up to and including May 27th, 1896, Sub. 
after this will be ag. 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 
(102nd donation), 5s.; Cissy and Mande, 1Is.; A Glasgow 
Mother (73rd donation), 1s.; H. E. Gibb, Chelmsford, 1s, 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Mrs. G., West Hamp. 
stead, £1; A Friend, 2s. The following amounts were 
sent direct :—H. A., 5s.; Anon., Liverpool, £5; 8., Leam. 
ington, 7s. 6d. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children : An Irish Girl, 3s. 

For The Children’s Country 
deenshire, 2s. 6d. 

For * The Quiver” Lifeboats: A Lover of the Sea, ja; 
W. F., Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 103. 

For The Lifeboat Saturday in London: 
Reader, Margate, as. 

For The Armenian Relief Fund: W. E. S., £1 5s, 

For The Reedham Orphanage: An Irish Girl, 4s. ld. 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: 'T. F. M. RB. 
Canterbury, £5; Miss A. Wiggill, Cape Colony, £2 93; 
S. Mitchell, Camden Road, 3s.; Mrs. A. J. Thompaon, 
Northampton, 23. 6d.; H. P. Woodman, Chichester, 2s. 


scriptions received date 


Holiday Fund: Aber. 


A Constant 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to he lp external 


movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 58. and upwards will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


' 
*4* 
G 


CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 672. 


85. Our Lord partook of a broiled fish and honey- 


TO QUESTIONS 


comb when present with the apostles, (St. Luke 
xxiv. 41—43.) 
86. St. Luke xxiv. 34: 1 Cor. xv. 5. 


87. When our Lord appeared to His apostles, He 
showed how the Scriptures were fulfilled in Him- 


self in order to confirm their faith. (St. Luke xxiv. 


44—46.) 

88. The Law of Moses. the Prophets, and the 
Psalms, (St. Luke xxiv. 44.) 

89. That neglect of opportunities of doing good 
is in itself sin, (St. Luke xvi. 19—31.) 

90, St. Luke xix, 11—27; St. John ix, 4. 

91, 2 Sam. ii. 4, 11. 

92, Ishbosheth. the son of Saul. (2 Sam, ii. 8—10,) 

93. The desire of Abner, captain of Saul’s army, 
to make himself king of Israel. (2 Sam. ii. 8—10, 
iii, 6—11.) 

04. Three times: once at Bethlehem, twice at 


Hebron. (1 Sam. xvi. 13; 2 Sam, ii. 4, and v. 3) 
95, The retaking of Jerusalem from the Jebusites. 

6—?.) 

d the Philistines he 

21; 1 Sam. iv. 3) 


(1 Sam. xvii. 54; 2 Sam, v. 
%. When King David defeat 


burned their “images.” (2 Sam. v. 
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THE ODDMENTS AND 
BY HECTOR 
1.--THE 


HE London slums are not all 
crime far 
from it. This, no doubt, 
is largely due to the effect 


and misery 


of education; but very 
/much of the wholesome 
brightness and honesty 
which abonnd is to be 
credited to the succession 
of earnest men and true 
who, through good and 
evil report, have not in 


vain worked to evangelise 
and to humanise the dregs 
of the gutters. 





Let not the rich fancy 
that, for all their high 
schools, high aims, and 


brilliant opportunities, they 
hold a monopoly of ster- 
ling worth. Many a cad, 
wanderer, much 
strife than is the well-praised 


many a ragged Is 


the 


very more 


fa hero in 


yaragon of the comfortable classes. 
Moreover, the pitiful starveling sometimes 
rejoices in a degree of real—as opposed to 


superticial—retinement, and also in a power of 
silent self-sacrifice at the altar of duty or at the 
that it the actuality of 
circumstances could but be laid bare—probably 
put even the best of the moneyed philanthropists 
to the blush 

All this homily is @ propos of the Pictures from 
the Pavement, by means of which—aided by 
Mr. Edgar Scamell and | 
propose to make you acquainted with some of 
the more interesting amongst the toilers of the 


London. 


call of affection would 


photograph and pen 


streets of 

First let me explain that we were induced to 
bestow this by an 
conceived some 


our attention on subject 

the 
what brilliant notion of giving a series of lectures 
mm the States, entitled “The Street of 
London These were not only to be illustrated 
by lantern slides, but as each subject was put on 
the screen the actu 


American gentleman, who 


Cries 


il cry of the particular coster 


pictured was to be bawled out of a phonograph ! 


In due course Mr. Scamell sent this ingenious 
minded lecturer a very comprehensive set of 
lantern slides, and it is to be hoped that the 
Phonographic reproductions will be as satisfae 
tory as were the slides, in which case possibly a 
fashion will arise in American circles of speaking 


WASTRELS 


SUMMER 








OF LONDON. 


MACLEAN, 
LIFE. 


English in the “choice” cockney of the Old Kent 
Road. 

In handling our subject it is well to bear in 
mind that the lives of most of the nomadic or 
gutter-side poor are very much more influenced 
by season than is the case with other people ; in 
fact, many of them pass a kind of dual life 
anyhow, in the summer half of the year, London 
life en plein air is for the average poor almost 
like living in clover. 

We all have heard—perhaps tuo often—of the 
sick monarch who was to be cured by sleeping in 
the shirt of an entirely happy man, and how, after 
long search, the right man was at length found 
in the person of a sturdy tramp, who, however, 








A THIRST 


QUENCHER. 


Phot EB. Scamell, Crouch Hill!, N.) 


with decided Gilbertian 


able to oblige 


inconsistency, Was un 
the king, inasmuch as, although 
he possessed the happiness, he lacked the shirt. 
This is just typical of a large number of those 
who seem to live almost from hand to mouth. 
They earn for due nourishing of the 
body ; they work enough to give full zest to the 


enough 




















THE “ ASTHETIC WEED” COLLECTOR. 
(Photo: EB. Scamell, Crouch Hill, N.) 


appetite ; whilst they live in the healthiest and 
most interesting city in the world, upon food 
which is nowhere to be obtained cheaper, more 
varied, or more wholesome. 

A chat with the original of the accompanying 
illustration of a sherbet vendor will serve to bring 
out the fact of this cheapness of the food. This 
man’s particular pitch is in Farringdon Street, 
hard by Ludgate Circus, where, in the words of 
Arthur Dobson— 

‘Riches shakes its money-bags 
And Poverty its tatters.” 

About opposite the Memorial Hall, on any 
summer's day, you shall find this English equi- 
valent of the more picturesque French démonadier. 
And when the mid-day hour booms from St. Paul’s 
a cataract of work-girls and boys, lasses and lads, 
men and women, pours out of the factories and 
printing offices into this thoroughfare, many of 
them thronging round this sherbet dispenser, 
who is ever ready with a cool half-pint at a 
halfpenny a glass. 

“You may well say, sir, that they live on the 
cheap,” said the popular vendor of harmless 
“fizz.” “Just cast your eye over this ’ere list of 
what they charges.” 


He was, as he spoke, refilling his can (it was 
just after the rush of the dinner-hour) at the 
horse-trough outside some cheap dining-rooms, 

co o ’ 


THk QUIVER. 








and pointed toa priced bill of fare stuek ‘ip in 
the window. 

Having studied the which, | reckoned that one 
could indulge in a dinner of almost sybarite 
luxury, consisting of soup, fish (this last obtain. 
able a door or two off), roast joint, two vegetables, 
choice of six kinds of hot pudding or tart, a large 
hunk of bread, and either tea, coffee, or cocoa, for 
the ridiculously low sum of sixpence ! 

A whole pint of tea or coffee, three “ thick uns” 
of bread and—what is known as—butter, with 
shrimps or watercress or celery-—all this costs but 
threepence ! 

Best of all, especially in summer-time, is a 
profusion of fruit, which never at any season 
seems to be lacking ; sound plums, or really fine 
cherries, are oftentimes to be bought at as low as 
three-halfpence per pound. Of juicy oranges [ 
have seen as many as six for one penny; while 
the one-time patrician banana is often sold at 
three sound, large pods a penny. The secret of 
this remarkable cheapness of fruit is the enter- 
prise of the costers and “ pitchers,” who are ever 
on the look-out for extra-cheap lots. “There 
may,” says Mr. Charles Booth, in his notable 
book upon the people of London, “be a glut 
of some perishable article—something, perhaps, 
which only now and then comes down to the 
and for such chances the 
coster must watch. Great are the virtues de- 
manded—gvod judgment, promptitude, energy, 
prudence, a knowledge of mankind, a ready wit.” 

Allied to the fruit-selling coster, or “ pitcher” 
(the latter denotes one who keeps a gutter-stall, 
the former one who sells from a barrow), are the 
cut-flower sellers ; these deserve an article all to 
themselves, which, some day, they shall have. 

It is but another short step to that class which 
our photograph depicts, that end-of-the-century 
product, the “zsthetic weed” collector. A score 
of years ago London neither knew nor cared one 
single rap for wild-flowers, art-grasses, reeds, 
seeds, and the hectic sprays which are now in 
such great demand for drawing-room or dinner- 
table decoration. But Jatterly we have all be- 
come wonderfully appreciative of these things, 
possibly more from imitative instinct than from 
uny genuine feeling of pleasure derived from 
beholding beautiful objects. And so there have 
sprung up a surprising number of long-distance 
trampers, who scour suitable places round about 
London in search of various wildlings which 
shall lend a decorative touch of nature that 
proclaims the humble parlour kin to my lady's 
drawing-room. 

The particular individual photographed had 4 
sufticiently notable type of countenance. — Tt 
deed, one could hardly help exclaiming, “ This 
man must surely be sume prominent thinker, of 


poor man’s purse, 
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THE 





OPDMENTS AND 

if noble enterprise!” At any rate, 

y bethought me of the Lanreate’s 
where he speaks ot 


the inspil ,< 
Latal 
] imme:latel 
“Two Visions, 
\ broad-browed poet, dragging 

\ load of logs along.” 


Speech with the man of course dispelled the 


illusion 


that what he expressed was blame- 


worthy, merely that his langnage was illiterate. 
His livelihood was a very uncertain one, depend- 
upon the weather's vagaries, the changes of 
ison, and the mutability of fashion. The work, 


too, Was very exacting ; thus, when he was spoken 
to and photographed at about 10.30 a.m. he had 
just walked into Finchley from Watford, a dis 
tance by road of nearly twenty miles: all the 
remainder of the day, and perhaps of several 
days following. would be spent in selling the 
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plants that such men can scrape along. Not only 
must they know where the golden chalice of the 
lily floats upon the mere, where the lordly os- 
munda flourishes in the marshes, or what coppice 
hides the coral-berried gladwin fleur-de-luce, but 
ke out an existence by 
gathering the humble chickweed or groundsel. 

With the growth of London many of these 
plant-hunters avail themselves of cheap tickets 
to get a litt a few miles out of town to some 
suburban station, from whence they “pad the 
hoof,” ¢.e. walk, to a suitable spot where they 
may help themselves to what they want. 

These, who thus minister to a craving which 
dwellers in large towns have for countryside 
growths, no doubt perform an office which is 
alike useful and acceptable, but—some of them 

are often intolerable nuisances to landowners 


be able on oceasion to e 





“TWOPENNY STOOLS.” 


(Photo: E. Seamell, Crouch Hill, XN.) 


totter-grass and bulrushes, a fresh tramp ensu- 
ing 


¢ a8 soon as the stock was disposed of. 
Such men, it 


need hardly be said, possess a con- 


siderable acquaintance with what may be termed 
practical botany ; they know the habitat and the 
seasons of quite a large variety of native weeds 
and of flowering and fruiting plants. The mere 


knowledce of tw 


0 or three, or even a dozen, would 
hardly avail. for it is only by keeping up a con- 


A seasonable and aceeptable 


or their tenants. For these marauders of the mea- 
dows scale park or paddock palings regardless of 
“'Trespassers Beware,” and, besides stripping the 
fields and hedgerows of their fairest flowers, such 
as the deep yellow sheeny king-cups, or later on 
the creamy-plumed meadow-sweet, they dig up all 
the less common roots they can find; thus they 
have all but exterminated such now, alas! rare 
plants as the various orchises which were formerly 
tolerably plentiful upon the heights or in the 
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shaws around London. Not content with such 
mischief, some of the more daring spirits actually 
carry off large quantities of turf or leaf-mould. 
A propos of which, mention may be made of a 
police-court report in the early part of this year 
which emphasises how the, at first sight, entirely 
amiable weakness for wild growths may work 
harm. The report relates how two men were 
convicted of destroying a hedge in one of the 
fairy-like Devonshire high-banked lanes, most 
of which teem with more or less rare, and none 
but beautiful, ferns. These wreckers of the wild 
and exquisite had actually hacked great parts of 
the hedge to pieces, and had carted away seve- 
ral waggon-loads of ferns and of earth. They 
were given several weeks’ imprisonment, which 
it is to be hoped will act as a salutary warning 
to others. 

On one of the semi-waste patches found in 
London suburbs, we came across a little family 
party who rove about England in a house upon 
wheels—surely an almost ideal mode of life? 
Just to think of it! What delightful visits to 
historic districts, what ever-memorable leisurely 
meanderings amongst the striking byways of our 
less-known regions, and what never-ending but 
always-shifting scenes and incidents must be the 
happy lot of such a surely thrice blessed family! 
On talking to them, it turned out that they were 
happy and contented enough; but. as for the 











4 YOUNG “ DRAGGER.’ 


(Photo: E. Scamell, Crouch Hill, XN.) 


scenery and the historic piles, they never 
bothered their heads about such things. “ We’s 
a lot too busy gettin’ our livin’ to think of sneh 
like.” 

Their recipe for making a living was simplicity 
itself : suitably cheap deal was cut up as indicated 
in the photograph and nailed together, all hands 
helping in the manufacture of these handy little 
twopenny stools. On sufficient stock being ac- 
cumulated, the men go round with the barrow: 
as soon as a district is thoroughly saturated with 
their wares, the horse is hitched into the shafts of 
their house, and the party move on to a fresh 
centre of customers. 

The above example of a family combining 
together to both make and sell some particular 
article special to themselves, is one out of a con- 
siderable number of those whose living depends 
upon enjoying a monopoly in some apparently 
valueless trifle. 

Another interesting case was disclosed by the 
intelligent little lad photographed, whose stock in 
trade consisted of nothing but toy scuttles. Ques- 
tioned as to what trouble he had in selling, he 
spoke out sharply, “I sells ’em faster than wot 
they mike ’em.” That one juvenile “dragger” 
should exhaust the output of a toy factory seemed 
preposterous. Further talk elicited the explana- 
tion that his particular penny scuttles, which had 
a great reputation in comparison with other rival 
imachine-made articles, were home- and_hand- 
made by the boy’s father and mother, whose 
days were spent in trying to turn out as many 
pennyworths as possible. The boy divided his 
time in selling the stock and in helping in the 
manufacture of it. 

In the course of these peregrinations amongst 
the oddments of the Metropolis, it is more than 
ever borne in upon one that in nothing is mankind 
so childish, or else so savage, as in its sports. 
With the civilised town man the inanity, or 
brutality, or the low cunning and treachery more 
or less latent in many sports, diversions, and 
recreations, are glossed over by a pleasant-hued 
varnish, compounded of refined manners and 
approved custom ; which indicates how loth we 
are to “let the ape and tiger <lie.” 

Of course the poor are vulgar, and sometimes in 
their diversions over-brutal as regards the inflie- 
tion of physical pain; but chiefly are they not- 
able in the childishness of their pleasure-taking. 
Man’s strength is no doubt his chief glory, but a 
punch at a chamois-leather buffer, or slogging a 
block with a modified kind of sledge-hammer, 
or a pull at a handle fixed to a stand upon the 
ground, does seem an inadequate joy to accept 
in exchange for the humble but convenient 
copper. And although the medical man and the 
physiologist may at times make useful deductions 
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Tur ODDMENTS AND 
from the careful weighing and measuring ot 
individuals, this hardly accounts for the insati- 
ible pl i re with which the masses respond to 


“ 


the witel invitation of “Try your weight.” 
But of all the, at first sight, foolish delights 


which have a widespread favour, cocoanut shies 
seem to be the most irrational. For consider 
‘nat, if one win, the penalty is to consume a 
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“ 


alley” as are “winter and rough weather” is 
that not entirely fabulous monster, “the demon 
bowler”—an individual who rejoices in an ex- 
traordinary faculty for “ cock-shying,” ¢.e. knock- 
ing an object off a stick or other support. When 
it is understood that the laws of the “alley” 
provide that each nut is exchangeable for three 


bowls, it will be seen that a highly trained and 
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“COCOANUT SHIES,” 


(Photo : BE. Scamell, Crouch Hill, N.) 


highly compact epitome of indigestion ; but, after 


ill, there is to be found some good even in this 
sport, as a short talk with Mr. Fosdick soon 
proved. As in many another case, the prize is in 
the striving, the nuts themselves being regarded 


more as make-believe tokens than as intrinsic 
value for prowess with the bowls. Why not ? 


the value of the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour reckoned by the yard ? 

From what Mr. Fosdick and others in the 
trade state, there is small doubt but that its 
profits are, at times, very large; on the other 
hand, a sequence of bad days makes a big hole 
in the takings With nearly all these people, 
whose income is fluctuating, the great curse is 
improvidencs when money is flush, they spend 
lreely, letting to-morrow care for itself; in point 
of fact, they are nearly all grasshoppers, and, if 
they do not actually die of hunger, they often 
have a cruel time in the off season. 

I recently spoke to a man who is the only 
one of his calling in London, and who, for many 
weeks in the year, has in past years taken from 


to ten pounds a day, wore than three-fourths 


heing clear profit; he has been in the calling for 


: 
over thirty vears and has not saved a sou! 


Almost as harmful to the proprietor of the 


gifted pitcher may, at the small initial cost of 
one penny, clear out every nut in the possession 
of the owner. 

At times a demon appears upon the scene and 
creates astounding excitement amongst other 
amateur pitchers, who, no doubt, are thereby 
induced to try their luck longer than would 
otherwise be the case. Sometimes a little 
squabble takes place, and the proprietor osten 
tatiously hands the “demon” a number of silver 
coins to go away. This, of course, is a put-up 
comedy with an object; but, as before said, 
occasionally bond side demons turn up. A sure- 
eyed Jack Tar, or a smart Tommy Atkins ; or, 
maybe, Mr. Henry Hawkins himself reins up 
his Jerusalem pony, leaps out of his barrow, 
and starts clearing the board. Then, a fresh 
supply of nuts being perhaps unattainable, a 
ready wit is needed to stay disaster. 

The most obvious remedy—of refusing to allow 
the demon to play—is hardly possible, for such 
is the character of the feeling or sentiment pre 
vailing in the crowd which usually assembles 
that the luckless owner of the “alley” would 
stand more than a chance of rough handling 
should he seek to exclude any of the pleasure- 
seekers from participating in the sport, 















JERVIS 


CHAPTER I. 


“One fair daughter, and 
Hamlet, 


no more, 


UNTIE, has Jervis come?” 
asked Nan, swinging 
open the door of Mrs 
Carew’s sitting - room 
and standing on the 

threshold, flushed with run 

ning, her arms full of young 
poppies. 

“Yes, here he is,” said 
Jervis, rising and answering 
for himself. ‘ How are you?” 

Nan carelessly extended her 
hand. 

“T’m sorry I wasn’t in be- 
fore you came, but I forgot 
all about the time,” she said. 

“7 warned you, Nan,” said 
Mrs. Carew. 

“Yes, I know you did, but 
Jervis doesn’t mind, do you, 
Jei i? How long have you been here ?” 

“We came about half an hour ago.” 

“ W e »? 

“Yes, I’ve brought a friend from Cambridge 
with me. I want you to be kind to him, Nan; 
he is a foreigner and has been very ill.” 

“How exciting! What sort of a foreigner?” 

“The usual sort, I suppose.” 

“Oh! Jer, how stupid you are. 
or Dutch, or Italian, or what ¢” 

“ He’s a Dane.” 

“T’ve never seen a Dane. Have yon, anntie ? 
Where is he? Please come and introduce him 
to me at once.” 

‘But I’m just going over some business mat 
ters with mother.” 

Put the poppies in this jar, Nan, and run 
away,” said Mrs. Carew. 

Nan made a grimace to Jervis to try and make 
lim alter his mind ; but, as he would not, she did 
is she was bid. 

“| shall go and find him and introduce myself,” 
she said as she left the room. 

A minute later she was back again. 

“ Auntie, I’m very sorry,” she began; “but 
[ can’t speak to that man by myself. He is 


Is he French, 


playing the violin in the library: do you hear 
him?” She held the door open. 
awfully creepy ?” 

Jervis laughed. 


“Tent it 
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“He has a queer way of playing,” he said, rising 
to go with Nan. 

* Little plague,” he continued, as they passed 
through the door, pinching her ea: 

“Don't, Jervis. It’s you who plague, not me.” 

“ Well, you'll be kind to Jansen, won’t you ?” 

“ If he is nice, not if he is old and ugly.” 

“ He is not that,” remarked Jervis, as he put his 
hand to the library door. 

“Jer, stop a minute—is my hair tidy ?” 

She turned her back upon him to show him her 
tangled mass of chestnut curls. 

“ No, it’s not particularly,” said Jervis. 

“Tidy it then.” 

“T’m afraid that’s not much better,” he re- 
marked, after smoothing it clumsily. 

“Never mind, | daresay he won't notice,” said 
Nan. 

Jervis opened the door for her to pass through. 
Instead of advancing, however, she hastily with- 
drew, pulled the door back and leant against it. 

“Jer, how could you tell such stories? He is 
old, and he is ugly.” 

“He’s a remarkably good-looking fellow, and 
certainly not more than thirty. What a baby 
youare! I don’t know what he can be thinking 
of you.” 

“ He didn’t see me.” 

“ He has stopped playing.” 

“That’s because the door banged. 
CYOSA, Jer.” 

“1’m not cross.” 

“Come on. I’m as grave as a judge.” 

Jervis opened the door again, and Nan tripped 
into the brown wainscotted room in her blue 
cotton frock with her eyes bent demurely down. 

A long, thin man rose from the window-seat and 
laid down his violin as she entered. 

Jervis stepped forward to introduce them: 
“Mr. Jansen—my ward, Miss Rosenthal.” 

Nan’s eyes, dancing with amusement, flashed 
open, and she turned upon Jervis. 

“ Jervis, what nonsense you,talk! Your ward, 
indeed !” 

“You are my ward,” said Jervis severely, 
nudging her to remember her manners and 
shake hands with Jansen. 

Nan, thus reminded, rose to the occasion, gave 
her hand with pretty dignity, told Jansen she was 
glad he had come, and hoped he would soon be 
quite strong again. 

He bowed with foreign ease, and murmured 
something inaudible about “happiness” and 
“ kindness ” in broken English. 


] don't be 








lai 














“Jervis, you can go back to auntie,” said Nan, 
speaking over her shoulder to him. “ Would you 
like to come into the garden with me ¢” she added 
more shyly to the stranger. 

“Tt would give me much pleasure,” said Jansen, 
Jervis watched them 
go and then returned to his mother. 

“T haven't asked yon about Nan yet,” he said, 
ashe resumed his seat. “ Friiulein left at Whit 
Are you thinking of getting 
aquyone to take her place »” 

‘No, I think not. Nan is seventeen. I might 
take her abroad next autumn, and when we re 
turn home at Christmas she had better come out. 
She will want to be in the hunting-field, and she 
isquite old enough. In the meantime she goes to 
the rectory every morning for lessons, and Signor 


and they went out together. 


suntide, didn't she ¢ 


Lucini comes once 
a week for het 
music. She had 
better be a child 
101 this one 
summer more.’ 

“T cannot pic 
ture Nan 
up and = giving 


eTown 


herself airs,” said 
Jervis. 

“Let us hope 
she will spare us 
the airs,” said his 
mother, 

“She is grow- 
Wg very last, 
though,’ con- 


timed Jervis. “I 
noticed her as 
she went out with 
Jansen,’ 

“Who is he?” 
wsked Mrs. Carew. 
“You have not 
told me anything 
ibout him yet 

“He met Uncle 
James in London 
ind told him he 
wanted 
Cambridge, SO 
Unele James gave 
him a letter of in 
troduction to me 
ind asked me to 


to see 


show him round. 
He only meant to 
stay a day or two, 
but he was taken 
ill, and has been 


laid up for the 
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last month. 


When I looked him up yesterday 
he seemed so low and wretched that I told him 
to pack up and come off with me to-day and see 
what country air would do for him.” 

“He certainly looks very ill: we must cosset 
him. Still | wish he were not a foreigner, and 
that he did not play the violin.” 

“Why?” asked Jervis, rather amused, 

“It reminds me so painfully of the history 
of Nan’s poor young mother.” 

Jervis became serious. 

“Mother,” he said, “1 wish yon wonld tell me 
all about her.” 

“Surely you know,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“No, I don’t. I was thinking only the other 
day that, having grown up with Nan and taking 
her presence for granted in the house, I have 





“She rushed across the room andl intercepte 1 him.”—p. 764. 
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who her were. 


what 


never thought about 
Positively I don’t know 
upon grandfather.” 

“My dear boy, you astonish me! We must 
remedy that at once. I will tell you the whole 
story from beginning to end.” 

Mrs. Carew loved nothing better than spinning 
She crossed to an easy-chair, seated 


parents 


claim she had 


a long yarn. 
herself, settled a cushion to her back, and began 

“Nan’s mother was Isobel Carew, an orphan 
child of your grandfather's younger brother, Ralph 
Carew. Her parents died when Isobel was only 
nine or ten years old. Your grandfather sent 
for her at once, and brought her up here ; not 
with his own children, for your father was already 
in the army, and-your Aunt Mary married soon 
after Isobel came to the So she lived 
here alone with your grandfather, and people say 
that he grew very attached to her, even more so 
than to children. She was a gentle 
creature. 

“When she was eighteen years old she paid 
« long visit to your Aunt Mary in London. At 
that time the violinist Rosenthal 
a furore. I never saw him myself, for I was in 
India with your father, but we all heard about 
him, and what a queer man he was. People used 
to say he had sold his soul to the devil, and had 
taken lessons on the violin from him in exchange. 
I don’t mean seriously, of course, but it just shows 
the opinion that was held of him. 

“Whether this weirdness proved attractive to 
poor Isobel or not, I don’t know. All I know is 
that she fell hopelessly in love with him. He 
wrote to ask your grandfather's consent to their 
engagement ; but old Mr. Carew in alarm at once 
ordered Isobel home, for it was rumoured amongst 
other things that the man drank. Instead of 
coming, Isobel ran away with Rosenthal. 

“For a whole year neither word nor sign came 
from her, and your grandfather forbade her name 
to be mentioned. During that year your father 
died, when you were five years old, and you and 
I came home from India. At the end of that 
year I was playing with you on the lawn one 
day, when a sturdy old woman tramped up the 
avenue with a baby in her arms. I asked her 
what she wanted, for my heart warmed to the 
child at once. She replied that she had business 
with Mr. Carew; so | led her into the library, 
where he was sitting. 

“She crossed to him, put the baby in his arms 

[ shall never forget the helpless look on his 
face—and laid on the table before him 
marriage lines and a certificate of birth. 

“*Where is my he asked sternly. 
had taken the baby from him. 

“* Dead, said the woman, 


**When?’ he asked. 


house. 


his own 


was creating 


[sobel’s 


niece / 


“*Tast night, she said, and walked out of the 
room. 

“T followed her quickly and stopped her in the 
hall. 

“ * How old is the little one ?’ I asked her, 

“* Born last night,’ she said curtly. 

“| offered her refreshment, but she would haye 
none and strode away. 

‘Poor little one-day-old baby ! 
rearmg her, but she 


How I de 
spaired of turned ont 4 
credit to us all. 

“For days Mr. Carew declined to look at her, 
I faney he was more cut to the heart by Isobel, 
conduct than he let us guess. Still, he stood god- 
father and chose her name—* Anne Carew,’ His 
mother’s name was Anne. But | never thought 
he really cared for the child until he was dying 
and that was three years later. The old man had 
been vaguely rambling all day, but grew quieter 
as evening closed in. Suddenly, towards twelve 
o'clock that night, he called out clearly that you 
were to be brought to him immediately. At first 
I thought that he was still rambling, and would 
not hear of your being fetched ; I was afraid he 
would startle you into a fit. However, Dr. Brown 
arrived just then and fetched you himself. [| 
suppose you have forgotten all about it—you were 
such a little fellow.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Jervis, with an emphasis 
that startled her; “ how could [ forget ?” 

“Well, I did not know. You were only eight 
years old, and fetched from your bed in the 
middle of the night. You might have imagined 
it was a dream. I could not think at the time 
what he wanted with you, and when I heard 
him begin about Nan I confess I was astonished. 
He might have said a word to me about her, I 
can only suppose it was because he had neg- 
lected to make any provision in his will for her, 
so he thought it best to make you promise— 
swear, I should say—to give her a home and 
protect her always. In short, he gave the child 
into your charge. But he astonished me still 
more that night, after Dr. Brown had carried 
you away, by almost fiercely demanding for Nan 
to be brought. 

“She made a very noisy entry, quite different 


you were so good and sensible. Nan 


from yours ; 
cane in hitting Dr. 
clenched fists, and shedding tears of 
being aroused. But when she was laid on the 
bed she nestled in a_ business-like fashion 
amongst the pillows, and was soon fast asleep. 
He put his lean hand out over her, and his lips 
moved as though he were praying. We left her 
there until the dawn crept in, and then the rosy 
little child was lying beside a lifeless man. 

“We lifted his stiff hand from her tangled curls, 
and I carried her away without waking her.” 


with her little 
anger at 


Brown 
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Jervis received this last fragment of the story 
insilence. It came home to him more than the 
rest. 

However, he was the first to speak : 

“You told me what 
Rosenthal.” 

“He died the same night as his wife. It was 
reported that he poisoned himself. I daresay he 
id. It was his first evening in England after a 
year’s He had a brilliant reception, and 
went home after it to find his wife dead.” 

“Poor fellow !” 

“T have never wasted much sympathy 
him!” said Mrs. Carew emphatically. 

“Mother, do you think grandfather meant me 
tomarry Nan ?” 

*QOh! 


have not became of 


absenct 


upon 


no, dear boy. I don’t see that 
follows at all. 

“At the time I imagined he meant me to; for 
shen Dr. carried me to bed, he 
tayed and explained all the words grandfather 
had made me ‘Cherish’ was amongst 
them, and he told me it was used in the mar- 
riage That night I quite thought in an 
odd sort of way that I was half-married to Nan.” 

Mrs. Carew laughed. 

“What queer notions children do get! 
to be amused in the days that followed to see 
your manner altered with her. Instead of 
being a somewhat dictatorial elder brother, you 
idopted quite a grandfatherly way, and instead 
{ leading her into mischief, as you used to do, 
ou were very vexed if she got into it by herself.” 

“Then I must have spent a worried existence in 


my 


Brown hack 


re peat. 


service. 


I used 


How 


those days, for I have hardly any recollection of 
Nan which is not closely bound up with mischief.” 
“She would have rejoiced old Mr. Carew’s heart 
he had lived to see her; he was always so 
umoyed with me for being timorous.” 
‘But he was kind to you, wasn’t he, mother ?” 
“Oh! yes. He 
he was proud « 


forgave me, on your account; 
ff your sturdy limbs and equable 
temper. But, poor old man, [ believe he was 


never the same after Nan’s mother left him.’ 


“Do you think she was happy in her married 


‘We don’t know, and never will know, but I 
imnot help faneying she did not find it a bed 
Poor Isobel ; poor, wilful girl!” 

Isobel, auntie? Who 
cried Nan at the open French window. 
Mrs. Carew and Jervis started at the question, 
a light tone from 


all 


OL roses 


“Who 


Isobel ? 


Is 15 


, poor’ 


such Isobel’s own 


N in 


coming in 
hild. But 
hot know her 
indeed? = Fo) 
bidden in thi 


unconscious ; she did 
mothers name. How should she, 
that name had for 
house, and they had never Jet her 


was 


years been 


Miss a mother’s eare 


“T’ve been with Mr. Jansen, auntie,” she said, 


w’s 
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crossing the room and dropping on the floor by 


Mrs. Carew’s side. “ You spell his name with a 
J, though you pronounce it like a Y; and he is 
all brown and long and melancholy, like his own 
fiddle, and his Christian name is Hans. A fairy- 
tale name, isn't it? You know, beginning about 
a little boy who picked up sticks in a forest. | 
told him so, and he said solemnly, ‘I hav nevare 
picked up steecks,’ so he’s not been to a picnic, 
auntie ; isn’t that queer?” 

“T’ll back you to know more about him in a 
day than [ have found out in a month,” Jervis 
said, smiling. 

“He is an orphan, and he has never been in 
England before ; he said politely that he liked 
it very much; but he couldn't very well say any- 
thing else. Oh! but auntie, you were talking 
about ‘poor Isobel.’ Who is she?” 

“A girl [ once knew,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“ Don’t you know her now ?” 

“ She is dead.” 

“And is that why you call her ‘poor’?” pur- 
sued Nan. 

“She never knew her own dear child,” said Mrs. 
Carew impetuously, putting her hands round the 
winsome face at her knee and kissing it warmly. 

“Oh! auntie,” Nan, clinging to her; 
“ she was my mother.” 

“ Yes, dear,” whispered Mrs. Carew. 

Nan sat silent for a moment. but presently she 
planted her elbows on Mrs. Carew’s lap, and, rest- 
ing her chin in her hands, looked up to her, 


cried 


saying— 

“Tell me about her, please.” 

“There is little to tell.” 

“Did you ever see her ?” 

“Ves, I saw her before I went to India.” 

“ How old was she then ?” 

“ About sixteen.” 

“What was she like?” 

“Very sweet and gentle, very easily led.” 

“Not a bit like me,” said Nan, in great dis- 
appointment. “ But was she like me to look at!” 
she added a moment later. 

“You are very like her,” said Mrs. 
“except for your eyes. They are quite different.” 

Nan sprang to her feet and critically surveyed 
herself in the mirror over the mantelshelf. 

“She was beautiful,” continued 
Carew thoughtfully. 

“T can't myself with my shut,” 
remarked Nan, who was _ half-closing her eyes 
and trying to peep through her lashes. 

Suddenly she whirled round and faced them. 

“Tf she was beautiful and I am exactly like her, 
I must be beautiful,” she announced. 

Neither Mrs. Carew nor Jervis answered her. 

* Auntie ?” 

“* Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,’ ” 


Carew, 
very Mrs. 


see eyes 


she questioned. 
quoted 
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her aunt lightly and evasively, pulling the strings 
of her work-bag and dipping into it for her wool. 
“ Jervis?” 
“T shall not answer silly questions,” said Jervis 
with dignity, moving towards the window, whence 
he meditated escape. But Nan was too quick for 


| 


> 
& 
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“Don’t tease me, Jervis—just say,” she whiz 
pered roguishly. 

All her life Nan had leant against Jervis whep, 
ever she felt inclined, and the feel of her hair was 
almost as familiar to him as his own ; but to-day 
these things affected him strangely. He took 


“ Jervis caught the bridle."—p. 765, 


him ; she rushed across the room and intercepted 
him, slipping a finger through his button-hole. 

“ Jervis, dear, darling Jervis, do be good and 
answer me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. 
me, Nan.” 

“Oh! auntie, do look at Jervis surprised !” 

She caught the hand he had raised in rebuke, 
and twined a curl round it in mockery. 


You surprise 


long breath and leant forward to look into her 
laughing eyes. 


“Yes, Nan,” he said, are the most 
beautiful woman I know.” 

He let her go abruptly and strode through the 
open window. Nan gazed after him in amaze 
ment, and then broke into a laugh. 

“Oh! auntie, he called me a woman.” 


; s 
“Well, dear, you are nearly a woman now.” 


“you 
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CUAPTER If. 

Learned in the virtues of herbs, and in that great 

mystery of healing which lies hidden among the green 
things of God.” —-JuLiaNna Horatia Ewina. 
Tue following afternoon Nan’s cob was brouglit 
to the front door, and a few minutes later she ran 
down the broad shallow stairs in her riding-habit, 
whip in hand, and sprang unaided to its back. 

“Thank you, George,” she said to the groom. 
“[ shall be back in about an hour. How is your 
hand? I forgot to ask about it this morning.” 

“It’s going on well, miss, thank you. Would 
you like to see it i‘ 

He began to unwind his bandage. 

“Tf you please, George, I would rather not. 
Do you mind waiting till it’s a little better ?” 

“Yes, miss,” he said, touching his hat as Nan 
gathered up her reins and rode off. 

“Nan!” called Jervis, putting his head out of 
the library window. “ Where are you going?” 

“Qn to the moor to see Granny,” rang back 
Nan'’s answer. 


“You are not to go alone ; wait a moment for 
me,” he called. 

“[T dont want you, thanks,” said Nan, calmly 
proceeding on her way. 

He caught up his straw hat from the table, 
vaulted over the window-sill, and ran after her. 

Nan reined up as he joined her and looked 
down upon him. 

“You are not coming with me,” she said. 

“Yes, | am,” he returned calmly. 

“Whatever for? I go alone when you are away.” 

“You are not going alone to-day.” 

Nan’s eyes began to blaze. 

“What right have you to interfere with me? 
Am I a lunatic and are you my keeper?” 

“Don’t make a fuss, Nan, it’s no use.” 

“T am going to see Granny, and I am going 
lone,” she said, touching the cob with her whip 
asshe spoke. Jervis caught the bridle. 

“Jervis! How dare you interfere like this?” 
called Nan, now at white heat. “Drop Brunette 
at once, or I shall hit you.” 

“Hit away,” said Jervis sturdily, turning his 
road shoulders to receive the blow in a good- 
nitured but thoroughly aggravating way. 

“Jervis, | could kill you!” gasped Nan. She 
raised her hip to strike him, but suddenly flung 
it from her, throwing the temptation away. She 
slipped from the cob behind Jervis’s back. 

“T shall not go at all,” she said, meaning to 
hurry away, but he turned quickly and caught 
her skirt. 

“Nan ! 

“Let go, Jervis ! 

But, instead of letting her go, he turned her 
round to face him with a twist of his powerful 
Wrist, 
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Now the truth was that tears of rage were 

standing thick in Nan’s eyes, and she would have 

died sooner than let him see she was “ crying.” 

* Brute !” she exclaimed with head bent down. 

Jervis burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Nan! not so bad as that. Come, let me 
lift you up, and I'll walk by your side through 
the lanes, and you can canter over the moor and 
have a private chat with that horrid old hag 
before | come up. What do you want with her ! 
A love potion, eh ?” 

He lifted her easily from the ground into the 
saddle. Nan did not resist, it would have been 
about as effective as struggling with an elephant. 

“Are you very angry with me?” he added 
penitently, laying his big hand across hers. 

Nan’s anger was never more than a flash in the 
pan. She raised her eyes, although her lashes 
were still wet, and looked sorrowfully at him. 

“T’m afraid I lost my temper,” she said. 

“T’m afraid you did,” he said, smiling. 

* But it was all your fault, you know, Jer,” she 
added more petulantly. “ You ought not to have 
thundered out commands like that. You ought 
to know by now I won't stand being ordered. If 
you had said, ‘May I[ come?’ instead of * You 
are not to go alone,’ it would have been all right. 
Do you understand !” 

“Ves, little Nan.” 

“ And you are sorry, and you won't do it again?” 

“No, I won’t do it again.” 

“And you have forgiven me for getting into a 
rage ?” 

“ How can I do that ? 
was to blame all the time.” 

“Oh, Jer! don't tease. 
and love me again.” 

“T couldn't stop loving you, Nan, so quickly as 
all that,” he said, with something like reproach. 

“Well, that’s right, and now we will start. 
Pick up my whip, there ’s a dear. But how about 
We can’t leave him alone all the 


You say it was I who 


Say you forgive me 


your friend? 
afternoon,” she added. 
“He'll be all right. He’s got his fiddle.” 
“ But it’s so rude, Jervis, and it’s his first day 
He had better come with us.” 
he ’s an invalid,” said 
Come along, Nan. 
We might as 


here, too. 
“He cant walk so far 

* He ‘Il be all right. 

under the trees. 


Jervis. 

“There he is, 
well ask him.” 

“[T shouldn't ask him. 
told me so.” 

But Nan, 
called 

“Mr. Jansen! Mr. Jansen!” 

The Dane, who was mooning about under the 
trees on the lawn, started as her voice reached 
him and came forward. 

“We are going on to fhe moor, Jervis and I,” 


He hates walking, he 


disregarding his expostulations, 
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Nan, in the sweet tone she used when 
slightly shy. “It is about two miles off. Would 
you like to come with us, or would it be too far 7?” 

“T should like it above all things,” replied 
Jansen, settling his soft felt hat on his head. 

The men walked on either side of Nan’s cob. 
Jansen was naturally taciturn and Jervis was 
annoyed at his coming, so conversation was left 
entirely to Nan; but she was in high spirits, and 
kept it up unflaggingly. 

“Please lead Brunette, Jer,’ she said, “and 
then my hands will be free. Mr. Jansen, would 
you pick me those little blue flowers? Aren't 
they pretty? We call them speedwell. Do you 
understand what that means? And, oh! Jer, 
will you remind me—I am sure to forget—I want 
to ask Granny for some stuff for the bite on 


began 


George’s hand ?” 

“T wish you could find appro- 
priate name for that old hag than ‘Granny, 
said Jervis. 

“Mr. Jansen,” said Nan, dropping her voice 
mysteriously, “we are going tu see a real, live 
witeh.” 

‘ Nonsense,” said Jervis. 

“Ah! Jervis may say *‘ Nonsense, but he used 
to be afraid of her a short while ago.” 

* \nd are not you /” asked Jansen. 

“Me? No, Ll should think not,” laughed Nan. 
“Why. we were friends when I was a toddling 
mite. She used to meet us in the lanes and say, 
* How is my little lady to-day ? 
lay my hand on hers and kiss it, didn’t she, Jer?” 

“Nasty old woman!” was all the answer he 


some more 


and she used to 


vouchsafed. 

“Why do you call her ‘ witch’?” asked Jansen. 

‘ Because,” said Nan, adopting the mysterious 
voice again, “she lives in a cave on the moor all 
by herself, and she mixes potions and makes in 
cantations in an unknown tongue, and she keeps a 
lean black cat with green eyes, and she has no 
name. That is why I call her ‘ Granny.’” 

“ What a tame ending!” said Jervis. 

* Jervis ! exclaimed Nan. 
“Oh! Mr. Jansen, please pick me that honey- 
uckle. There, on the hedge.” As he stopped to 
Nan continued to Jervis: “ What 
you so cross, Jer? Are you angry with me?” 

“Angry? No, Nan. 

‘Then you must be in love. 1 ’ve always heard 
that makes people disagreeable except with the 
object at least, I overheard Mark say 


how cross you are,” 


do so makes 


| ¢ loved 


ing so, and I suppose he knows. Jervis, do tell 
me all about it.” 
“Tm sorry to disappoint you, Nan, but I 
“Then you are angry with me for going to see 
Granny; but I don’t go there just because you 
don't want me to—-[ don’t really, Jer. Don’t you 


see the poor old thing lives all by herself, and she 
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has no one to eare for ext ept me and her cat, so] 
must go and see her sometimes. Now mustn't I, 
Jer ! i 

“Ves, | suppose so ; but how you, of all people, 
can enjoy going into that dingy, stuffy hole and 
talking to an old woman who frightens every. 
hody- - “3 , 

“But that’s just it. She is so delightfully 
fearsome. It sends little thrills down one’s back. 
and makes one feel brave to talk to her.” 

* Well, it beats me altogether.” 

“That's the worst of you, Jer, you never do 
understand. Thank you very much, it is lovely.” 
This last to Jansen, who rejoined them with the 
honeysuckle. 

A few steps more brought them to the head 
of the lane and the edge of the moor. 

Nan gave her flowers to Jervis to hold, gathered 
up her reins and cantered off. 

The men followed in silence. Jansen took off 
his hat and let the fresh moorland air blow 
upon his head. 

They followed a grassy track for some little 
distance, then Jervis found a path, winding 
amongst the heather. 

“T had better show you the way,” he said, and 
tovk the lead. 

The path brought them to the foot of some 
crags and boulders, overgrown with ferns, lichens, 
and small shrubs. 

Passing round these, they found Brunette erop- 
ping the short grass on the farther side, in front of 
a few boards connecting two rocks and a badly 
built door. 

Jervis pulled the latch, opened the door, and 
Jansen stooped low to enter. 

The sudden change in the light was too much 
for his eyes, and for a moment they refused to see 
more than a thick, murky atmosphere, lit by a 
dull red glow. He soon, however, distinguished 
embers in the centre of the cave, 
whence proceeded the glow. Nan was bending 
over a large iron pot which overhung them, hold- 
ing back her habit with a hand that looked 
white as wax against the dark stuff. and slowly 
stirring the contents of the pot with a large 
wooden spoon. The firelight danced upon her 
slender form, played pranks with her curly hai, 
turned it to red, copper, and gold; burnt her 
cheeks and lit up the depths of her dark eyes 
with quee” reflections of its leaping flames. A 
seraggy black cat was rubbing against her, areb- 
ing its back and purring with pleasure. 

A column of smoke rolled away, revealing 4 
woman, who stood beside Nan a little further from 
the fire. She was nearly six feet high and held 
herself erect, her hands upon her hips. She was 
watching the pot intently, and the stern vigour of 
her eyes belied her wrinkled, brown skin, her 


some hot 








do 
the 
ad 


ed 








little doo reop 


snowy eyebrows, and the wild white lock which 
escaped from the scarf binding her head. Neither 
of them noticed the intruders, thus giving Jansen 
time to remark all this, besides observing that 
they were in a cave, narrow, but high in the roof, 
with moist rock walls. In one corner, which was 
roughly boarded, was a pallet and a shelf hold- 
ng jars and bottles, upon which the firelight 
gleamed 

Presently the woman reached out her hand to 
the iron chain supporting the pot, unfastened it, 
ind with great strength swung it easily to the 
floor. 

Then, rearing herself to her full height, she 
turned to Nan and resumed her former attitude. 
“Who has come in?” she asked her. 

“The squire and a friend of his, a Danish 
gentleman,” replied Nan so quickly and clearly 
that Jansen knew at once she held the old 
woman in wholesome dread. 

“\ Danish gentleman? Soh!” 

She pivoted round to face her guests, though 
they were invisible to her as they stood in the 
gioom. 

“What is your name? 
rang through the cave, though she 


she asked, in a sonor 
ous VoLee that 
poke slowly and with difticulty. 

replied the Dane, humouring 
it once. 

7 H ins Janse hh 

There was a note of doubt and wonder in the 

| woman's voice that brought Jansen forward 
into the firelight, that she might see and judge 
of him 

She laid her hands, lean as claws, upon his 
shoulders, and looked him full in the face. 
Jansen, with folded arms, drew himself up and 
rned her gaze. They were about the same 
ht. The glow from the embers lit their 
es; it seemed as if a ray of unearthly fire 

minated both pairs of eyes. 

“Why are you here?” she asked. 

Jansen shrugged his shoulders. 

The squire brought him. He has been ill,” 
sald Nan softly and reproachfully. This was not 
i cordial way of treating a foreign guest. 

At the sound of her voice the woman turned 


abruptly, went back to the iron pot and busied 


rself with its contents. 


Nan said good-bye che erfully and promised to 


me again soon. She was only answered by a 
CW ungracious 2 nts. Jervis opened the door 


and they passed out. 
\il three breathed more easily on the breezy, 
sunlit moor. Jervis pointed out the wild beauty 


f the landscape to Jansen. As the two stood 


} 
1 


thus, with their backs to Nan and the cave, the 


| and the old woman beckoned 
utiously to Nan 
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Nan slipped from her saddle and re-entered the 
cave. The door was shut quickly behind her. 

She had hardly gone when Jervis turned round 
and missed her. Her sudden disappearance 
startled both the men. 

“Nan!” called Jervis in a deep voice which 
made the rocks echo with her name. 

Jansen ran to the little door and pulled the 
latch. Nan came out laughing. 

“T frightened you both,” she exclaimed, spring 
ing to her saddle and gathering up the reins. 
“Well, shall we go home ¢” 

“Why did you go back, Nan?” 

“Granny called me,” she said carelessly. 

“What did she want with you ?’ 

“Oh! I think she’s mad,” said Nan. “ Mr. 
Jansen, you have never seen her before, have 
you jas 

“1? No. . How could 1?” 

“She has taken a dislike to you: you had better 
I really do think she is 


asked Jervis. 


not go near her again. 
mad.” 

“You had better stay away, too, in that case, 
Nan,” said Jervis. 

“T'm all right, she likes me; but I’m not at 
all sure that she likes you, Jer,” she added 
teasingly. 

But though Nan laughed, she was quieter on 
her homeward way and did not leave her escort. 

“1 think I’m tired, Jer. Please lift me down,” 
she said when they reached home ; and then, as 
they caught sight of George, who had come to 
fetch Brunette, “Oh! Jervis, you never reminded 
me about the stuff for his hand.” 

“Never mind,” said Jervis. “Dr. Brown will 
give him something much better than any 
quackery that woman can make.” 

“Oh! but Jer, I went there on purpose.” 

“Well, | think George is well out of it. Don't 
you, George!” 

The man smiled, but said deprecatingly— 

“She do make wonderful stuff, sir. She cured 
Jimmy Barlow’s graveyard cough; there ain’t no 
doubt about it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“And I said. * If there's peace to be found in the world, 


A heart that was humble might hope for it here.’ 
Moore. 


“ THEY are carrying the hay in Long Acre to-day, 
Nan,” said Jervis, at lunch some days later. “You 
had better go down there this afternoon, if you 
want to ride on the carts.” 

“Mr. Jansen, can you make hay?” asked Nan 
across the table. 

“I do never recollect trying. 

“T will teach you this afternoon. 
hard work, you know.” 

“Not if you work on Nan’s principles,” said 
Jervis. 


It is very 
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“Jervis! how can you? I work like a horse.” 

“Yes, for ten minutes.” 

* Indeed ——” began Nan. 

“Mr. Jansen will see you this afternoon and 
judge for himself,’ interposed Mrs. Carew. 

“Yes, and doubt Jerviss veracity for ever 
after,’ said Nan solemnly. “I’m off to fetch 
my sun-bonnet,” she added, putting a last straw- 
berry in her mouth and rising from the table. 

“Oh! Nan, have mercy, not yet,” exclaimed 
Jervis, who was still eating bread and cheese. 

“Ves, now,” said Nan, making a grimace at 
him. 

She returned a moment later, 
bonnet with decisive jerks. 

* Mr. Jansen, are you ready ?” 

“At your pleasure,” he answered, rising 
bowing. 

She dropped him a curtsy—she was often on 
the point of laughing at him—and then they 
passed out of the French window together. 

“Jansen has not got his hat!” shouted Jer- 
vis, but they passed on without heeding him. 

Jervis finished his lunch, threw down his 
napkin, and strode into the hall. He unhooked 
Jansen’s hat and his own, and then followed 
them to the fields. 

Nan was already drawing the sweet-smelling 
hay together, her little blue gowned — figure 
swaying gracefully over the rake. Jansen 
by her side watching, a pitchfork in his hand. 
could not forbear smiling: there was 
something so ludicrous in 
attitude and solemn face, in conjunction with the 
pitchfork. But as Nan spoke the smile left his 
face ; though there was nothing in her words, it 
was rather the gentle tone which she always 
adopted when speaking to Jansen. 

“ You must work, too,” she was saying. “ Look, 
I have done all that.” 

“A mighty lot!” said Jervis. 
him he did not know, but he 


cross, 


tying on her 


and 


Was 


Jervis 
Jansen’s melancholy 


What came over 
felt remarkably 


“Jervis!” said Nan, with mild surprise. 

He turned to her. 

Don't you stay out here in the sun, dear,” he 
said, putting his big bronzed hand on her slender 
shoulder. ‘ The carts will be here soon, sit in the 
shade till then.” 

Nan stared at him in astonishment, then burst 
out laughing. 

“Oh! Jervis, how ridiculous you are! Do you 
think I am made of butter and will melt away ? 
Are you afraid of my getting freckled? Mr. 
Jansen doesn't mind my freckles at all.” 

Jervis turned on his heel, but his setter came 
bounding up and overwhelmed Nan with at 
tentions. 


* Dear old Jo!” she 


said, bending over the 
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dog. “Is the sun too hot for you? Oh! you 
darling, [ really must bury you.” She role) 
him on his side and strewed him with hay. Jy 
entered into the spirit of the game and resisted 
to some effect, eventually upsetting Nan into, 
haycock, and escaping with wisps of hay cling. 
ing to him, barking delightedly. 

Jervis quieted the dog whilst Jansen assisted 
Nan to her feet. 

“Now, we really must work seriously,” said 
Nan, taking off her sun-bonnet, shaking back hy 
hair, and tying it on vigorously again. 

So then Jansen and she alternately made , 
haycock, and had a little rest upon it. 

Jervis never cOuld remain idle when work was 
going on; he went off to the other end of the 
field, and was soon tossing up trusses of hay to 
the carts with streaming brow and untiring arms 

Nan and Jansen had made six hay-cocks, and 
were taking a longer rest than usual in honour 
of it. 

“Nan!” shouted Jervis with his hand to his 
mouth. “Come now, if you want a ride.” 

‘I really can’t,’ murmured Nan. “I am go 
comfortable.” 

* There is an animal in your hair. 
it out?” said Jansen. 

“Yes, please do,” answered Nan hurriedly, lean 
ing towards him. 

The Dane’s clever fingers lifted her hair gently 
and picked out the insect that was frantically 
rushing about it. 

“Don’t kill it,” said Nan. “Give it to me.” 

Jansen obeyed, but his face expressed some dis- 
gust as she took it carefully and let it run about 
her hands. 

“Tt is not an animal, but an insect. 

in-sect.” 

“Tn-sect,” repeated the Dane, smiling, but a 
moment later his disgust returned, and le 
expressed it warmly. 

“Why, it’s alive!” said Nan in surprise. 

“True, too much alive.” 

“It won't hurt.” 

“It is nasty.” 

“It is not nasty. It is a wee living thing, 
with perhaps a wife and family of its own.” 

Jansen shrugged his shoulders. 

“It must be rather nice to be a creepy-crawly 
thing in the hay,” said Nan, blinking at the sky 
lazily. 

“Horrid!” said Jansen with great emphasis 

“Why?” asked Nan, opening her eyes wide 
and sitting up. “God made us all.” 

“But He made us different.” 

“ And very likely we are no better, but a great 
deal worse, than they are; and I think it’s very 
conceited to say that we are better,” said Nab, 


May I take 


Say insect 


her contrariness aroused, 
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“* Now, we really must work seriously,’ said Nan.’ 


“But that thing is only a bit of living stick, a 
creature without thought or memory.” 
know? I think they all talk 
amongst themselves, and I always long to know 
what they say 
“Ah! you would find it instructive, no doubt.” 
“They could not be duller than old Mrs. 
Matthews, the rector’s wife, and they might- be 
much less stupid than some things I’ve heard 
atternoon 
Jansen looked at the church tower nestling 
among the trees. His gaze wandered over the hay- 
lield, so small to his foreign ideas, bounded with 
straggling hedges and tall elm-trees, over the great 
horses drawing the hay-laden carts. the tall, 
strongly made Englishmen in their shirt-sleeves, 
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and the sturdy English lasses in tilted sun- 
It was only a small, peaceful corner of 
God's earth, but the home-like influence seemed 
to creep into his very heart with a sense of warm 
comfort he had never known before. 

Meanwhile it did not suit Nan to stand still 
doing nothing ; she said that, after all, she wanted 
to ride in the cart. 

Jansen remained where he was, watching her as 
she ran across the field and stood under the cart. 

“ Jervis, I’ve come,” sne called to him. 

“You are too late now, I’m afraid,” he said, 
lcoking down from the cart at her. “The hay is 
too high ; you won't be able to get up.” 

One of the men offered to fetch a ladder, but 
Nan declined. 


bonnets. 
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“T can manage,” she said. She stepped in front 
the great dray-horse, and stroked his nose. 

‘It’s only me, Dobbin,’ she said to him. 
“Please don’t mind, but I’m going to get on to 
youl hold Dobbin, Smith, 
added aloud to one of the men. 

She sprang on to the shaft and thence on to 
the horse’s patient back. 

* Lift me up, Jer,” she exclaimed. 

* One, two, three, and away! * said Jervis, and 
with a spring and a hoist she was up. 

Work began again. 


back. Please she 


Jervis, standing knee-deep 
in the hay, received the trusses from the men, and 
Nan helped to strew them evenly. 

It was very hot with the afternoon sun swelter 
ing down upon them, and they were both glad 
to sink upon the hay when the cart was loaded 
and it slowly the 
Jervis lay full length on his back, his 
behind his head. Nan sat beside him, one hand 
buried in the behind her for support, the 
other holding a long blade of grass, which sh 
was thoughtfully chewing. 

* Jervis 

“Ten. 

* Do you like Jansen ?’ 

* Yes don't you 

“T do: but J 
wouldn't 

“Why not?” 

“Well, because, for one thing, he’s 
like Granny. I like that, you know; 
don't generally, do you?” 

Jervis laughed. 

“He flattered at 
compared to an old gipsy.” 

* Granny is not a gipsy.” 

* How do you know?’ 

‘She told me so herself. 

* All right, we won't squabbli about her.’ 

‘T didn’t mean to squabble,” said Nan, with a 
meekness that only was hers when she was either 
brewing mischief or very remarkably good. 

jut it’s enough to make anyone cross to hea: 
you call her ‘ Granny.’ 

“Everybody does, 


was drawn from meadow. 


hands 


hay 


) 


should have thought you 


Iearsome, 
but you 


would be hearing himself 


said Nan in mild reprool 
*T’m not singular in that. You can hear all the 
men call out to her when she goes threugh the 
village, or if they mect her in the lanes, ‘ Good-day, 
Granny!’ And when she came to the house last 
winter, when I had that cold < brought me 
some stuff to enre it, I was sitting in the library 
and I overheard Marks eall her Granny She 
aid, ‘That's tor the little lady, and tell her to 
take it hot ind Marks said, * All right, Granny. 
but the back door’s for the likes of -you. I am 
sure, if so as. Marks calls het 


nd she 


POTN Potts a person 


Granny, there is no reason why I should not.’ 
*No reason whatever,” 


. suid Jervis sarcastically 
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“Don't make me cross,” said Nan with dignity. 
“T want to talk about Mr. Jansen. lowe 
Jer?” 

*1 dont know: | 
Knglish very well.” 


Is he clever, 


Suppose he Is. He talks 
“One can't tell whether people are clever 
not, can one, Jer? 
“No, [’m not.” 
“Oh! yes, you are; 


Now you are awfully clever, 


and you are better than 
that—you are hard-working.’ 

“ Any fool can be that, little Nan.” 

“ No, they can't be, because [ ’ve tried.” 

“Then you are not a fool.” 

“Jervis, you are not to tease, or I shall hate 
you, 

“Don’t hate me, Nan, 
his big brown hand. 

“| like hating, it’s healthy.” 

“Don't hate me, hate Jansen 

“ But if IT once hated him | 
off.” 

“Do you leave off hating me then / 

“Yes, when I have hated you for a bit, | quite 


said Jervis, extending 


night neve leave 


love you. 

“Then you may hate me,” he said, settling in 
the hay contentedly. 
* But you are not to tease me,” said Nan. 

* No, [ won't tease you,’ and he put his hand in 
her lap again. 

“How nice you are this afternoon, Jervis. | 
cannot think what makes you so nice,” 

“T have never been-nasty, have 1!” he asked 
quickly. 

“No, never,’ said 
emphatically, “not 
have teased sometimes. 


Nan,. shaking her head 

really nasty, though you 

At least, | have een 

teased,” she added, with a desire to be truthful. 

“Jervis, why have you always been so good to 
) 


me?” Her last words were spoken with a ring 
f contrition, which told she was thinking most 


of her own shortcomings. 
“ You forget, Nan, you are my ward. 
“Oh! she laughed, “ you can’t have 
thought of that when you were eight years old.’ 
Jervis did not answer, but blinked thoughtfully 


Jervis,” 


lip to the sky. 
“Here we are at 
time, Jer? 
“ Half-past 
watch. 
“Tea-time! I thought it was. 
tell the men to put the ladder.’ 
The ladder was placed, and they both descended 
Jervis gave a few directions to the men, and they 


the hayrick. What is the 


four,” he replied, looking at his 


Wake up and 


then took a homeward path through the jeadows. 
They found the tea-table already on the lawn. 

Mrs. Carew and Jansen were waiting for them. 
Nan installed herself as tea-maker, whilst Jervis 

Hung himself on the grass at his mother’s feet. 














asked 


“Well, hav heen hard at work ? 
Mrs. Carew 
“Ves, awl 

her words 
“T’m tired out, 


the teapot « nergetically. 


vou 


replied Nan, and Jansen echoed 
The only hard worker did not reply. 
announced Nan, brandishing 


“Nan, when L have had six cups of tea——” 
hegan Jervi 

“Oh, goodness! Please hand me the kettle, 
Mr. Jansen. It’s well you warned me in time. 

“ He’s thirsty, dear boy,” said his mother. 


“_ And had two platefuls of strawberries ——” 

“Wouldn't you like a mutton chop ?” insinuated 
Nan. 

“_]T should like,’ 
aside, “a game of tennis 

Suddenly Nan posed, teapot in hand, in such 
1 distraught and attitude that 
vazed at her in bewilderment. 


“Listen !” she 


waving the interruptions 


tragic Jansen 


commanded. “ Carriage-wheels,” 
ha groan, as if the worst had come 
the teapot down in despair. 


“Not coming in here?” Jervis reared himself 


sil added wit 
to pass, putting 
d craned his neck. 
Yes, turning in 
who 


at the drive,” answered Mrs. 
from her and 
best view. “ And, you greedy children, 
you ve eaten all the cake!” 


(arew, had risen seul colml- 


manded the 


“| daresay there is more in the house,” said 


Jervis, slowly dragging his great length from the 


said Nan, reaching down her sun- 


‘I'm off, 
“May | come, too!” asked Jansen. 
“Yes, if you like.” 

“ Jervis, said 


with me, Mrs. 


her shoulder as she advanced to meet 


you must stay 
Carew ovel 
her guests 


Jervis made mt obeyed her. 

Meanwhile Nan was already speeding through 
the rhododendrons which skirted the lawn and 
path through the 
Jansen followit g her closely. 


i Tace, 


pursuing a woods beyond, 


Thei path took a direct downward course to 
Ti 


he stream below. Nan did not pause until she 


had bounded over the stepping-stones 


“Shall we » on?” she asked, looking up the 
wooded slope before them, “or shall we stay 
here ? 

You must decide.” 

Then I thi this is good enough. Shi 
ited herself on a low bough as she spoke, and 
Jansen threw himself down on the mossy bank. 
vilence tullowed, broken only by the tap, tap 

t Nar foot a lie wung herself on the boueh. 

“Aren't you going to talk ?” she asked at last. 

No, 1a Jar sel 
“Oh!” said Nan with a quick questioning 


uplift of her eyebrows. 


Jervis Carew’'s Warn. 


jolly. 





‘7! 

Silence again 

“Well, if you won't talk, we will walk, 
Nan with decision, slipping from the bough. 

* No, don't move,” exclaimed Jansen. 

“ Why not?” 

‘You break a spell. 

“A spell? What 
one {” 

Her laugh rang out merrily. 

“No, not I,” said Jansen gloomily, depressed 
by mirth he did not share. 

“T expect you could, if you tried,” said Nan 
“You could turn me into a reptile or 
something horrid ——” 

Jansen moved impatiently. 

“You are the second witch-person I know, 
though I ought to call you a wizard. Suppose 
you turned me into a toad and left me here 
gaping in the when you went up to 
dinner ?’ 

“Why do you talk like this?” 

“ Because it amuses me, | suppose.” 

* How can horrid thoughts ‘amuse’ 

“Well, you put them into my head by talking 
about spells and looking mysterious 
delightfully uncanny.” 

“ What is that— uncanny’ ?” 

“Can't explain,” Nan said carelessly, swinging 
hard and breaking into a catch of song. 

The Dane sighed and turned away. 

“What makes you so sad?” asked Nan, after 
gravely contemplating him for a moment. “| 
think you want to take your mind off some 
thing,” said Nan, serutinising him closely with 
her head on one side. “Yeu had better talk 
and laugh a lot. Laugh like Jervis, so that the 
house shakes, and you'll grow quite well and 
Why don’t you talk to me now ?” 

“T have nothing to talk about.” 

“Then you ought to invent something, or tell 
meastory. Oh! please do tell me astory. I’m 
sure your head is just packed full of them, and 
Tell Ine one all weird 


saul 


spell? Are you weaving 


Wisely. 


HLOSS 


> 
you: 


and “ 


| love listening to them. 
and wizardy. 

“What shall I tell her? 
round for inspiration. 

The reminded him of Undine. Nan’s 
swaying figure and her light hair thrown about 
by her motion, like seaweed in water, carried or 
the idea. He suggested it to her; “but doubt 
less you know the tale.’ 

‘Indeed ] 
against the trunk of the tree to listen. 

So the Dane told the tale, Nan 
Nan—sat still and listened. 

The last words were spoken, and her eye 


he thought, looking 


l TOC yk 


\ 


dont,” said Nan eagerly, settling 


and resth 


rested upon him in mute eloquence. 
© Thank 
beautiful !” 


you,” she said at last. “ How 








“She sprang from boulder to boulder down the stream.” 


She was the first to speak again. 

“But why did her father want her to have a 
soul? She would have been happier without one.” 

“Happier? Yes, perhaps, in a lazy, lethargic 


way; but it is man’s privilege to know supreme 
joy and misery 
“Have you a soul?” asked Nan suddenly 


“Do you feel as if you could go on for ever and 
ever? I don't in the least. Vhen I was small, 
thinking about it used to make me frightened ; 
but you know it’s the same with recurring de- 


cimals. If you had decimal three recurring, 
you might go on writing threes all over the 
world, and you would never get to the end. 


That is an awful thought, toc, isn’t it ? 
She raised her hand and looked at it, as if 


Tuk QUIVER. 








thinking how perishable 
it Was, 

“That is not 
soul,” said Jansen. 


your 


“No; but what js? 
Is it the thing that gets 
so lively in the night 
and insists on telling one 
I would 
rather that did not go 
on for ever.” 

“That is 
science 
viser.” 

“My soul’s adviser,” 
repeated Nan with 
puckered brow. “Then 
there's me and my soul 
and my 
and how 
wonder ? 


one’s misdeeds ? 


your con- 
your soul's ad- 


soul’s adviser, 
many more, | 
[ don’t like it 
at all, and I don’t want 
to go on tor 
ever.” 


ever and 


Jansen 
feet. 

“Some day there will 
grow up something with- 


sprang to his 


in you that you know 
cannot die, and then 
you will taste of im 
mortality.” 


“What is it?” asked 
Nan in a whisper, awed 
by his look. 

“ Love!” 

For an instant Nan 
before him, half- 
frightened yet curious; 
then she seized her gown 
in her hand and sprang 
from boulder to boulder 
down the stream. 

Jansen stood and idly watched her, gathering 
herself to spring or quivering on tip-toe as she 
alighted, sunlight and shadow alternately flicker- 
ing upon her. She gained a path on the further 
side and paused to wave to him. 

“Can you catch me?” she called, and dis- 
appeared trom sight among the bushes. 

Three minutes later she joined Jervis on the 
law n 

“| was looking for you,” he said 
have gone, and here is your racket.” 

“You must be handicapped. I ‘Il have fifteen 
on’ every game.” She danced across the lawn. 
“{ shall serve,” she called, tossing up a couple 
of balls.“ Play!” 

(To be continued.) 
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“The people 
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FRUITS OF A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 
BY THE REV. J. WILES WITCHENS, D.D., AUTHOR OF “ ECCE VERITAS,” “A MINISTERING ANGEL,” ETC. 
\ Sy S there anything re- vain man named Haman. Being much in favour 
markable in the with the monarch, he exacted homage from all 
statement found in about him, and the courtiers were instructed to 
the Book of Esther: make obeisance whenever he passed. 


“On that night could 
not the king sleep”? 
Is there enough in 
the fact, that a monarch lies 
wakeful, to afford a 
for recording it? Are kings 
exempt from the common ex- 
perience of humanity ? 

Does not every mortal have 
his seasons when gentle sleep 
tou weigh the 
steep the senses in forgetfulness”? 






reason 


retuses down 


eyelids and “* 
The monarch referred to is named Ahasuerus, 
which was simply an official name for the ruler 


of Persia, just as the title Pharaoh was given to 
the kings of Egypt, and that of Cesar to the 
emperors of Rome. It is generally conceded 
that this Ahasuerus was none other than the 
ruthless and despotic Xerxes, who absurdly 


wreaked his vengeance upon the Hellespont be- 
cause it destroyed his Sitting in his 
principal palace at Shushan, two hundred miles 

of Babylon, his sway extended from 
India unto Ethiopia. AIL his subjects knew him 
to be and abandoned 


bridge. 
south-east 


} 
absolute 


an autocrat—a 

man of gross sensuality and ruthless spirit. 
It appears that there was resident in the 
capital a Jew named Mordecai. He had been 
orn in captivity. For reasons doubtless satis- 


factory to himself he did not return to Jeru- 
but preferred to remain in Susa. He 
was uncle to Esther, the queen. He also held 
in official position in the royal court, described 
king’s gate.” It was not a 
that invested him with 
and brought him into 
sociation with the ministers of state. 

Py a known to 
him, which, with sagacity and integrity, he knew 
He discovered that two of the 
chamberlains had plotted against the king’s life, 
wd that they only waited the opportunity to 
execute their base design. Mordecai conveyed 
full intelligence of the plot to the king, with 
the result that the whole thing was discovered 
and the conspirators executed. Full particulars 
of this event, with admiration of the fidelity of 
the discoverer, were recorded in the Book of the 
Chronicles ke pt before the king. 

At this time there was promoted to be prime 
Minister an able, ambitions, unscrupulous, and 


salem 


“$itting in tne 
oftice, but 
considerable influence, 


as 


menial one 


some secret became 


means 


how to employ. 





The order was obeyed by all except one man 
—Mordecai. He, as a Jew, would not render 
that homage due to God, or to the king and the 
priest whom God had appointed as His repre- 
Besides, Haman 
an Amaiekite, and no Jew could look with 
complacence upon the nation individual 
member of the race that God had denounced. 
Haman was a descendant of the people who 
cruelly and maliciously injured the Israelites, 
and were cursed by Heaven. Hence Mordecai 
could not find it with 
tious convictions and principles to bow down to 
this prime minister. This wounded the inflated 
vanity of Haman, who, knowing his vast in- 
fluence with the king, determined to obtain a 
decree for the entire extirpation of the whole 
Jewish race. 

The edict was obtained, and it only remained 
to fix the date when it should come into opera- 
tion. 

That this might have the appearance of both 
legality and religion, the usual rottine of casting 
lots was resorted to. The /ast month of the year 
was unchangeably fixed. The decree was then 
sealed with the king’s ring, and at once issued 
to all It stated that on the 
thirteenth day of the twelfth month the minis- 
ters of the various provinces were “to kill and 
cause to perish all Jews both young and old, 
little children and women, and to take all their 
possessions as prey.” 

The eleven months which had to elapse seemed 
a short time for the depressed Jews, but a long 
and weary period to the treacherous Haman. 


sentatives, to any other person. 
Was 


or 


consistent his conscien- 


the pros ineces. 


Tidings of this state of things soon reached 
Esther, who, moved with deep concern, dis- 


patched her lord-in-waiting to Mordecai with 
inquiries into the truth and reason of the 
rumours that had reached her. Mordecai ac- 
quainted her with the entire case, and sent also 
by the messenger a copy of the inhuman docu- 
ment. He did more: he requested her to go 
into the presence of the king and imptore his 
intervention. 

At first Esther hesitated ; but after a second 
message, with the reminder that otherwise the 
whole Jewish people must be destroyed, and she 
among them, and the pious suggestion that Pro- 
vidence had raised her up, and placed her where 
she was, that she might have the distinguished 











honour of saving all her nation, she 
considered her duty. 

There was a severe struggle in that feminine 
breast. Hope and fear wrestled for the mastery. 
Love for her own people and love of life con- 
tended with each other. Sympathy for an op 
pressed race and anxiety for personal 
were arrayed in conflict. The sense of duty and 
the sight of danger were weighed against each 
other. At last her resolution was formed. With 
queenly heroism she said: “I will go in unto 
the king; and if [ perish, I perish!” But be- 
fore doing so she requested of Mordecai that 
there should be among the Jews in the city fast 
ing and prayer for three days and three nights, 
in which she and her attendants would join. 

On the third day the queen “put on her 
royal apparel” -—literally, “her royalty.” She 
did not simply array herself in her royal robes, 
but she assumed her queenly dignity, and wore 
her royal expression of face, and looked every 
inch a queen. 

Thus, with stately grace she entered the inner 
court where the king was seated npon his throne 
with the seeptre in his hand. 

When the monarch her, he 
with fervour, for “the king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord,” and he stretched forth his 
seeptre. The queen, having reverently touched 
it, was free to make her request. 

Knowing well the character of the man with 
whom she had to treat, she did not at 
disclose all the desire of her heart, nor all the 
design of her visit. She invited the king and 
Haman to a banquet, but did not even then 
disclose her secret. Her time had not yet come. 

With a light heart Haman stepped homeward, 
priding himself that he had won a sure place 
in the affection of the monarch and his wife. 
Suddenly he encountered Mordecai, but saw no 
respect on his part toward him. 
Reaching home, he detailed all—how he had 
honoured at the royal palace, and how, 
notwithstanding this, that Jew at 
fused to bow to him. His wife was ready with 
which was that a gallows about seventy- 


salets 


saw Was moved 


once 


movement of 


been 
the gate re 


wlvice, 
tive feei high should be erected, and early the 
next day the royal asked for the 
execution of Mordecai. The suggestion pleased 
Haman, and he gave orders for the immediate 
Then he retired to his 
couch to refresh weary nature for the demands 
of the next day. In the silence of the mid- 
night hour he heard the sound of hatchets and 
hammers being used in the construction of the 
fearful gibbet, and a host of mingled thoughts 
trooped through his brain and kept him sleepless. 

The monarch at his usual hour retired to his 
After using 


consent be 


erection of the gallows. 


chamber, but not to sleep. every 
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seriously 





possible means to woo sweet slumber, he re. 
solved to hear a little reading. Who could say, 
perhaps the sound of the human voice might have 
aw soporific effect and induce sleep. Anyway, the 
time might be profitably employed by refreshing 
memory on matters pertaining to the affairs of 
his kingdom. He directed the 
Records of the Chronicles to be brought. 

The Persians took special interest in recording 
all thei exploits. The monarch was generally 
surrounded by whose peculiar work it 
was to write all that the or did. 
These facts were then written in verse by some 
future genera- 
undoubted in- 
a narrative of his 


Book of the 


scribes 
king said 
eminent poet and preserved for 
tions. This book 
terest to the king, 
own career. 


would he ot 
as it was 
The reader opened the book to the account 
of the conspiracy and the king’s deliverance by 
the tidelity of Mordecai. The account of his 
preservation started a train of thought in the 
kings mind. He called to recollection that he 
had been liberal to those who served him well 
-that to one he had given «a golden mill 
weighing six talents, and to another (Themis 
tocles) three cities and above two hundred 
talents, and he inquired what had been 
for his deliverer Mordecai. The princely reade: 
answered, “ Nothing 

Just at that there heard the 
rustle of garments in the outer court. “ Who is 
in the court?” asked the king, and the reader, 
replied that Haman was 
him. It was now nearly 
base who 


don 


moment Was 


proceeding to see, 
there desiring to see 
daybreak, and the 
had not slept, was wishful to get his <liabolical 
plot off his hands early. “ Let 
said Ahasuerus. Now came the crucial moment. 
Who would speak first? If Haman, Mordecai was 
doomed ; if the king, Mordecai might be spared. 
Thank God! the king commenced: “Tell me, 
my lord Haman, what shall be done for the 
whom the king delighteth to 
wretch! How little he dreamt 
beneath that query. His own vanity was fore- 
most. He thought it must be 
the king intended to honour, and he 
what he personally most coveted. He advised 
that whoever the king meant should have a 
triumphal progress through the city, mounted 
on the king’s horse, clad in royal apparel, with 


prime minister, 


him come in, 


honour / 
what lay 


man 
Poor 
himself whom 
selected 


the crown borne before him in the procession. 
“Well said! answered the king. ‘“ Make 


haste, and let all be done even as thou hast 
said to Mordecai the Jew that sitteth at the 
king's gate.” Down rushed the blood of Haman 
near to zero! Exploded were his hopes. Crushed 
were his purposes, and well-nigh broken was bis 
cruel heart. 
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The directions of the monarch were obeyed. 
Vordeca is honoured, and Haman returned to 
. house with a heavy heart. The sorrow and 
hagrin Which thus befell him caused him to 


net at the palace to which he had 
or he was slow in preparing lor it. 
of the chamberlains of the royal 
dispatched to hasten Haman. This 
the gallows in the grounds of 
Haman, and learned with what intent it 
ucted. Haman joined the king and queen 


yessengel 


Was 


MIStL 


the st id banquet. <As the feast proceeded 
he monarch asked Esther. the nature of her 
quest. She then told him all—how she and 
, peop! he Jews, were decreed to be de 
troyed |, pointing to Haman, charged him 
ith being the source of the vile plot. 

\ccording to Persian eustom which still pre 
uils, the king passed his solemn judgment by 
sing from his seat and retiring. Haman sup- 
icated the en to interpose, but the monarch’s 
‘ind was |. The chamberlain who went to 
Haman > hore testimony concerning the 
lows erected for Mordecai. The prime minis 
s doom is settled. He was forthwith led 
vl hanged upon the very gallows con 

cted night before for the faithin! Jew. 
\s ( a to the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, the first decree could not he revoked, 
ther was drawn up by Mordeeai and Esther, 
hich was sealed with the king's seal and dis 
itched It empowered the Jews to do what 
they ch protect and defend themselves. 
When the d arrived for Haman’s decree to 
me into operation, a war was commenced be 
the J and their enemies throughout 
Persian Empire, which resulted in’ victory 
r the Jews, some 75,000 of their enemies being 
\ l among them the ten sons of Haman! 
In memory their deliverance, Esther and 
Mordecai set apart the fourteenth and fifteenth 

lays of the last month as a perpetual feast 


ot lots, because it 
Haman’s 


feast 
that 


Feast of Purim, or 
lots 


period, 


¢ decree 
depended upon that sleepless night 
By his wakefulness he dis 
Mordecai—that discovery 
the faithful the 
infernal plot of Haman, the 
prime mover in the evil, and 


t by Ahasuerus ! 
i his 3 lect of 
the honouring of man, 
1 of Thre 
tion of the 
salvatic f the entire Jewish people Hu 
ng, had the king slept that night, 
would taken 
ect, a Jewish race, from whom our loved 
Messiah came, would 


night of 


itentions have 
have been exterminated. 

wakefulness teach us 
there is in the history of the world—avye, 


“ the distimet action of a 
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w 


personal God! It was the Divine One who ex 
cluded balmy sleep from that royal chamber. It 
was He who turned the pages of the book and 
euided the reader to the part he read. It 
He who set the kings mind reflecting on his 
It_was He who 
elevated the oppressed Mordecai, and: hurled the 
proud Aimalekite froin the seat of power. It 
was He who Migeested the second «decree, and, 
when the conflict came, gave the victory to His 
Verily.! there is a.God that 
He putteth down one and 


Was 


oversight of a worthy servant. 


tavoured people. 
ruleth in the earth. 
setteth up another. 

And does not the result of that night of sleep- 
lessness suggest that, in overruling the purposes 
of men, God often employs apparently insignifi- 
cant means? There is. nothing 
with the Infinite One. But to us—ciremmnscribed, 
contracted, short-lived some things 
seem very trivial. A drop of rain is to us a 
little thing. But God puts into that tiny drop 
of rain millions of molecules, and so fits it for 
the the 


small or great 


creatures ! 


entering microscopic pores of 
herb. 

To dream is an unimportant event, but by a 
dream God raised Joseph to power in Egypt. 
The blowing of a ram’s horn was the signal for 
the fall of the walls of Jericho. A sling and 
a smooth pebble were the instruments for de 
feating the Philistine giant. So 
night, with which all of us 
experimentally familiar, was used by Heaven to 


green 


a sleepless 
more or 


less 


are 


bring about the startling results to which we 
have referred above. 
With what solemnity does such a line of 


thought invest all life! How does it accentuate 
the Divine counsel: “In «a// thy ways acknow 
ledge Him that He may direct thy paths”! How 
does it show the desirability of—nay, the neces 


sity for—iaying the smallest concerns of our life 
before the Lord, and trusting ever in Him! A 
lady whe had experienced unusual sufferings 


Was accustomed to sing the familiar hymn : 

‘Go bury thy sorrows, 

The world hath its share 
Whilst singing it one day, her little girl, playing 
observed 


in the room, that tears were rolling 
down her mother’s cheeks, and she — said, 
“Mamma, are you digging the sorrow up 
again!” The mother felt her child’s words to 


be a gentle reproof that she had not buried her 
sorrows. Alas! it is what we are all too prone 
to do. We carry our burdens, when we might 
cast them on God. We nurse our grief and 
fears, instead of casting them to the winds. We 
act as if we were left in a fatherless and for- 
gotten sphere, instead of ever behaving as the 
children of an and all-powerful 
Father 


ever-present 
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OF THE YNCAS. 


BY M. B. HARDIE. 





N our reading of the story of days 
of old, amid the surge of wars, 
the growth of governments, the 
rise and fall of various dynasties, 
there now and again flit across 
the pages of the past figures of 

strange nations that are set like quaint em- 
blazonments—all gold and colour—to break the 
monotony of the text. These nations do not 
seem to belong to the every-day world at all, 
but rather to some region of romance, whence 
they issue, girt in a panoply of fascination, to 
captivate our imaginations, and to beguile us 
with a fairy tale of fact. 

Thus it was that the the old 
civilisation had come to the 
portion of a legend when, some few years ago, 
it was restored to vivid reality by the discovery 
at Ancon, in Peru, of one of the old Ynea burial- 
places, wherein mummies of that forgotten people 
found in abundance, and, owing to the 
particularly dry nature of the soil, in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 

In our present ignorance of Ynea “ literature ” 
(the method of keeping records by means of 
knotted threads of different colours and thick- 
would seem to present even more in- 
superable difficulties to the translator than are 
afforded by hieroglyphs) it is impossible to do 
more than the the different 
interments ; and, indeed, the chief interest of 
the find is not so much in the bodies them- 
selves as in the wonderful tapestry robes with 
which a great number of these mummies were 
found to be adorned, and which show a wonder- 
ful knowledge both of the principles of design 
and of the various methods of weaving em- 
ployed in their fabrication. 

The mummies themselves present a very dif- 
ferent from the recumbent 


tale of 


almost 


Yuiea 


bear pro 


were 


nesses 


guess at age of 


calm 


appearance 





figures so familiar to visitors in the Egyptian 
department of the British Museum : they might 
almost be taken for a company of extremely fat 
pashas, sitting cross-legged and regarding the 
universe with an air of wide-awake malevolence 
on their painted faces. That, however, is entirely 
the fault of their funeral ** make-up ;” the little 
shrivelled body inside is of but small proportion 
when compared with its external appearance. 

It appears that the Yncas buried their dead 
—many of which are elaborately tattooed—in a 
sitting posture, with the knees drawn up to the 
chin and the arms tucked in against the body 
something after the manner of a trussed fowl. 
Then came a tremendous padding of cotton and 
dead leaves, together with many of the imple- 
ments that had been used during life, and all 

up in sacking and_ securely 
This represented the body of 
the mummy—a great square .package, resembling 
a bale of goods. On the top of this package 
was fixed a false head, the face painted red, the 
features simulated by strips of birch bark, the 
false hair and the head-dress arranged according 
to the tribe or the rank in life that was to be 
indicated. When all was completed, more or 
less handsome tapestry garments were put as 4 
covering over the sacking, and the richly be- 
dight, outlandish - looking figure again 
banded about with the strong cords which were 
required to lower it into the earth. 

Delicately baskets, containing orna- 
mental spindles, ete., were found with many of 
the bodies ; and painted funeral tablets, having 
a form of design peculiar to them, were stuck 
beside them in the sand. If we could only 
read the inscriptions on these funeral tablets ! 
On most of them the space is occupied with 4 
erude representation of the human figure (not, 
Jet us hope, intended for a portrait of the 


was finally sewed 


corded together. 


was 


woven 
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deceased!), surrounded by symbols; but some of 
a different nature are woven of coloured threads 
arranged on a frame, just like the wool and 
wire frames that may be seen in cottage homes 
in England at the present time. 

The garments on which so much care in orna- 
mentation has been lavished are nearly all of a 
type corresp nding very closely with the poncho 
1 in South America, save that both 


still comm 
the sides are sewn up, leaving only long slits for 
(rene rally two pieces of stuff, woven to 
size required, were joined together in 
ner that the slit for the neck corre- 
nonded with the though in some 
the m« ornate fabrics, narrow strips of 
liferent patterns were sewed together hori 


the arms 
the exact 
such & Man 
centre seam ; 


yontally to form the centre, and a wide 


horder would be joined down the sides to 


keep all firm. These ponchos, or wneus, as 


they were called, were very short, reaching 


about to the knees, and so extremely wide 
as to be able to cover the extended arms 
is far down as the hands. There is very 
little actual sewing visible about them, and 


what there is is so rude and coarse that we 


an readily credit the assertion that the 
Yneas, with all their elaborate weaving, 
were ignorant of the art of sewing as we 
nderstand 

From a quaint old author, himself the 


Ynea princess, who published a 
1609, “ with license from 


sition,” many curious details 

iting to the habits and customs of his 
estors may be learnt, which are fully 
ight out and exemplified by these same 
tapestries. When the Ynea women required 
mend any garment, they stretched the 


rayed portion over the mouth of a pot large 
enough to surround the rent, and then set 
ting warp and woof threads across it they 
weave in the lacking portion, 
so that in the end the garment 
good as new 
Some of th 
cotton, now appearing of a 


proceeded to 


Was as 


are entirely of 
warm 
hue, and these have a border in black wool 
woven in at the lower edge. But the most 


elaborate woven of 


pon -hos 
tawny 


ones are wool on a 
strong cotton warp, some after the ordinary 
method, with threads of 


colours inserted just where required ; some 


short various 


“wove double, as they weave cloth of 
landers ;” others, and these the grandest 
fall, are woven in the Gobelins manner. 


Unfortunately these last have suffered a 
good deal, the black dye with which most 
rotted 


the wool, and these noetural holes, conjoined 


the ontlines are coloured having 
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with the long Gobelins slits in the weaving, 
have caused some grievous tatters in the ma- 
terial. Very fine kinds of cloth were called 
compi, and were reserved for the blood royal ; 
some less fine, but also called compi, was used 
by captains and officials, and there was a coarse 
variety, avasca, for the common people. All the 
wool for cloths was woven into threads by the 
women, and they also wove the avasca, but the 
finer cloth was always woven by the men, “ be- 
cause they wove standing.” Both kinds were 
made by vassals, not by the Yneas themselves. 

In these designs the motives derived from 
geometrical figures occupy a very large space. 
They are mostly used to ornament borders, and 











to form narrow dividing strips round and between 
animal ornaments; but even here their original 
outlines are constantly modified by the intro 
duction of animal or human heads. They consist 
chiefly of quite simple lines, which, ascending and 
descending, dispose narrow surfaces into corre 
sponding stripes or lines, which are graded like 
steps, according to the requirements ot the tech 
nique of weaving. From zigzag lines are de 
veloped, on the one hand, the meanders, some 
simple, some complicated, on the other, wave 
lines, and .their several combinations. (And here 
it would be interesting to learn how the presence 
of the Greek key pattern is to be accounted for 
in Ynea art, whether it is the natural outcome 
of their own method of design, or whether it was 
originally of foreign importation.) Both series 
are transformed into anima! motives by slight 
changes and insertions, whereby arise rows of 
figures dovetailed together and uniformly cover- 
ing the surface. 

Animals occur more frequently than human 
forms as ornamental motives, and, indeed, geomet 
rical design, transformed to animal figures, con 
stitutes the characteristic feature of all Peruvian 
ornamentation. Comparatively few fresh species 
are introduced; the same forms, differently 
coloured and arranged do duty over and over 
again, and it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to discriminate between what may have been 
the original models of these strange geometrical 
* sports.” 
that th 


mitated all natural objects to the life. were 


We must, therefore, charitably suppose 
workers in metal, who, we are told 
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cither greater mas. 
ters of their craft, 
or clse that. the 
Weavers forswore 
natural represent. 
ation in favour 
of the purely con 
ventional. 
Most of the 
richer fabries are 
woven with 4 
vround of beanti 
ful dull red, the 
fietives are in dif- 
ferent browns, 
light sepia shades, 
and tawny buffs, 
varied with much 
black, and the oe- 
casional use of a 
brighter red, green, 
and a pale green. 
Black is 
also used to ont- 
line all the paler 
shades, the dark tones, when they occur next to 
the ground colour, being generally separated from 
it by a line of the greenish-blue or drab. Where 


ish blue. 


the same figure recurs many tines in succession 
the colouring is either entirely reversed in each 
alternate figure, or sufficient small alteration is 
made in the shades em, loyed to obviate aly 
chance of monotony. No doubt many a note 
worthy event in the social life of the Yneas is 
recorded in’ the scenes depicted on the more 
elaborate robes, could we only interpret them in 
detail. There are warriors in full array, showing 
clearly enough the differing character of their 
tribal head-dresses, the varied arrangement of 
their hair, and the huge ear-plugs of gold or baser 
material with which they enlarged the lobe of the 
ear to an enormous extent. Some of these men 
bear decapitated heads in their hands, evidently 
returning from the fray in triumph. Others are 
depicted with bird or animal heads on their 
shoulders, masks of which were worn at certain 
of their festivals. 

The different colours of the fringe worn upon 
the head were also indications of the rank of the 
wearer, a crimson one being peculiar to the sove 
reign, yellow to a great chief, and 50 on. There 
ix one robe differing in the composition of both 
design and colouring from those | have recorded, 
which proclaims itself to be the work of a superior 
artist in the craft. It is the only one in which 
every detail is outlined in w//te; the general toue 
of the colouring is much lighter and more varied, 
and the figures are crowded with detail. It repre 


sents Tour warriol rt versed hack to hack, aud 























seated, two of them being, accompanied by very 
ecurately drawn dogs. These figures, besides 
their excessive elaboration of costume, are further 
decorated by the addition of large wings, and they 
vidently have reference to a scene at one of those 


festivals of the Sun when the great lords came 
vm all parts of the empire in fall array, and some 
f them were adorned “ with wings of the cuntur 


“ondor|, as the paint angels. 
“Why all these figures of men should be re 
4ricted to three fingers and toes apiece, and the 
mimals to two, is probably due to some Ynea 
idea of the pictorially befitting: for with all 
their addiction to the purely geometrical outline, 
they did make certain rude attempts at an- 
tomy, as witness the queer wedge-shaped inser 
tions in the limbs, indicating the prominence 

f the thigh and arm bones. 

Another garment besides the typical poncho, 
is also found bedecking the mummy packages ; 
this was called a ta/aria, and its use is somewhat 
mcertain. It is a long strip of material, gener 
lly cotton, with strings at one end, and richly 
woven ornamentation along the lower border. 
It was probably worn depending from the head, 
pictured figures show a similar 
The designs on the talarias 
conventional, and are very 


ismany of the 


form of adornment 
] TT. 1.- 

we generally purely 
lelicately woven 
Another articl 


i these 


© ind on the person ‘ 
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long-dead Ynea people has a familiar appearance 
that, considering the circumstances, is not a little 
aimusing, as it may fairly be regarded as the 
far-away foreign ancestor of our grandmothers’ 
reticule! Little bags, checkered or with fancy 
diagonal stripings—so like the fine tent-stitching 
in Berlin wools of generation—were 
made by the Virgins of the Sun, and used to 
contain leaves of the herb cuca. They are found 
beneath the arms of many of the mummies, being 
attached to similarly decorated slings worn over 
one shoulder. They are perfect little models of 
appropriate design, and will very well bear rey 
tition in modern needlework. 

There is, I think, no need to say more about 
these lately found clothes of a romantic people, 
exhibiting as they do so much that is interesting 
both historically and artistically, and which well 
repay a careful study of their peculiarities ; they 
are their own clearest exponents, and must be 
seen in order to be appreciated at their proper 
worth. If the “one touch of nature” is needed 
to bring this long-severed race into more close 
reunion in our minds, | may, however, add that, 
amongst the excavated 
remains of other and widely separated peoples, 
‘far Peru,” along with the Ynea 
haby has been found the Ynea doll, severe ot 
countenance, and dight with a miniature poncho 
like that of its erstwhile owner. 


a by sone 


as has been the case 


here, Too, in 
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LODGINGS 
BY A LADY 


~ \|HEY really are not 
difficult to find, if 

you go about it the 
right way. London 
has been maligned on 
many 
none more so than on 
that of her landladies. 

The press, the stage, 


scores, but on 


and current comics have 
combined to hold them 
up to abhorrence or 
ridicule, till timid 
mothers in the pro 
vinces look upon them 
as the béte nocre which 
is bound to devour the 
beloved son or daugh 
ter, come up to the 
Metropolis to 
their fortune. 
Perhaps a few words 
from one who has had 


make 


ONE WHO IS HOMELY. 


FOR 


LADIES 
LODGER. 


many years’ experience of them and their ways 
may be useful to such people, and may serve to 
show what to expect and what is expected on 
their side. 

Perhaps “ladies” is an indefinite term, and 
requires explanation. In this case, it 
primarily for those of education and refinement 
who, not having a full purse, must save in every 
direction, and eke out a confined existence by 
typing, teaching, or working, so that the weekly 
expenditure may come well within the hardly 
earned guinea or twenty-five shillings. It also 
includes girls come up to town to study or to 
attend particular classes, their guardians send 
ing them £5 a month as an allowance. 

In the first place, eschew cheap boarding 
houses. With all the will in the world, the 
manager cannot be responsible for the character 
of her ever-changing inmates ; she may be strict 
as to keys, but cannot govern tongues ; she may 
control the time you put out your gas, but she 
cannot restrain ill-will: while the numberless 
petty restrictions that are of necessity enforced 


stands 
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gall and irritate the tired toiler. Another draw- 
back is that in such boarding-houses the best ac- 
commodation is invariably the reception-rooms ; 
the bedrooms are nearly always small, dark, and 
unwholesome. 

In the second place, have no hankering after 
fashionable localities ; to be able to give a grand 
address means that all your money goes in show. 
Seek out an unpretending neighbourhood, where 
the landlady need not cheat or overcharge because 
of the high rent and taxes. Choose one who is 
homely, and has no pretensions to “ having known 
better times.” What you lose in her plebcian 
appearance you gain in solid comfort, and if she 
has no other /ady ludgers, so much the better for 
you. She knows a real lady when she sees one, 
and will be most anxious to keep you, even if 
you are behindhand in the rent sometimes, for 
you confer an air of distinction on her house ; 
and if you are gentle and considerate in your 
manners, there is no trouble she will not take for 









*Tra-rooms where one can entertain one’a friends,’ 
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you when sickness or trial comes. I am speak. 
ing from experience, for I have dwelt among the 
fashionable and the unfashionable. With the 
former I was charged extra for hot water, cold 
baths, cleaning boots, brushing clothes, an extra 
cup of tea for a friend, attendance, and a score 
of other things which hardly balanced the boy in 
buttons or wsthetic furniture. With the latter, 
hot water came up regularly, a daily bath seemed 
expected from my position, my skirts were taken 
away when muddy as a matter of course, and 
under no pressure of entreaty was I ever allowed 
to pay if a companion shared my five o'clock meal, 

l am not complaining—the orthodox answer 
is all-sufticient : “The rent is so heavy, and the 
taxes such a burden”—but I am warning my 
fellow-sisters from the country, so that they 
may fairly balance the advantages and disad- 
vantages of adding “ W.” to their address. 

And my third piece of advice is: Do not be 
tempted to begin on too large a scale. Be reso- 
lute in only having one room till you have 
learned to manage or increase your income. A 
separate sitting-room leads unconsciously into 
many unnecessary expenses. [ know to provin- 
cials the idea of bed and parlour combined is al- 
Ways unattractive ; but in these days, when there 
are clubs, A.B.C.’s, and tea-rooms where one can 
entertain one’s friends in an inexpensive and 
recherché manner, a room to entertain is a super- 
tluity, while the evenings need not 
perforce be spent in solitary dignity 
when museums, lectures, and, again, 
ladies’ clubs are available to all 
students and workers. Also, if you 
are determined to make health your 
first and last consideration, you will 
always select a top room. The air 
is purer, the noises of the house 
scarcely reach you, and the smell 
of cooking rarely ascends so high. 

The point of this paper is to 
practically assist those who wish to 
combine economy with a certain 
degree of comfort; and the end, 
perhaps, will be best effected by 
relating a few personal adventures 
in this line, my testimony going to 
prove that during my seven years’ 
residence in London I[ never was 
cheated, had anything stolen, nor 
have come across lodgings that 
were anything but clean and re 
spectable, 

\\ In these pessimistic days such 
\\"\ evidence ought to bring comfort to 
many depressed persons, especially 
to anxious parents about to cast 
their tender offspring on the billows 
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k of London life, for what I obtained =e 
be « can they, by using the same —_ = 

yeans - 
: Pia as to how [ set about it. 
ve Just when | resolved to bid fare 
™ well to the West-End, with its pres- 
Me tige, its extras, and its glamour, | 
2 accidentally heard a lady at a 
f restaurant tell another of a friend 
a of hers, Who was a widow, and lived 
nd with her two s rvants ina street 
ad of one of the W.C. squares. The 
| house Was too large, and she 
wanted just one  lodger 7 the 
he speaket begged her companion to 
- send anyone who would be glad of 
f the moderate terms. 
H | mentally noted the address, 

nd called that very afternoon, ex 
be planing how | had heard of it. 
‘ { liked th ho i % liked my 
" room, and | liked Mrs. , who 
A was the widow of a_ tradesman, 
ra ind lett very comfortably off. She 
" had uo wish to make much out of 
il- her lodger, but, being deaf, wearied 
i ff living alone. She was not more 
- than forty, and singularly handsome.  Refer- . 
id ences being satisfactory on both sides, I was iis 
: soon established there, and I never had reason 
at te regret th step. | 
* Her terms were five shillings for the room, ten | 
. shillings for my board, laundress, of course, extra. " : ; 
I] My breaktast was egg or fish (varied with fruit in eaten aan eases 
- the summer), dinner of three courses, and coffee , 
wa after. When she got to know me, sandwiches preserving a mournful silence during it. Still, it 
‘Il for Junch were included. Her two servants had had the quietude so necessary for a journalist ; 
it vothing to do but wait on us, and there was quite the food and cooking were excellent, and if it 
- long strip of garden with a big tree, under was stiff and dull, it was at least the essence 
il which we took tea in the hot season. [was not of refinement and propriety. I was truly sorry 
' supposed to be there on a Sunday, but when [ when she resolved to break up her house and 
to was 1t made no difference. live abroad. 
to She was the soul of order, and the occasional My next home was through an advertisement. 
™ unpunctuality of an eager sub-editor tried her An aged couple in Barnsbury, whose house was 
d, sorely, but tor a woman to live by her brains — their own, wanted a quiet occupant for their one 
vy was a puzzle and wonder to her, and I was spare room. Here again I paid five shillings for 
- shown about to all her friends as a raarvel, my room, and food according to order. I never 
to which amused me much. let it come to more than the ten shillings a 
9 _Every position has its drawbacks, and one was week, but coals were extra, also the lamp. My 
as that, being deaf, and no man in the house, she landlady had been a cook in a Mayfair house, and 
i was nervous with regard to rubbers. The domes the food was most daintily served. Her history 
it tics being sad cowards, it fell on me rather fre- was quite a romance. Seventy years ago, her 
e- (uently to have to sally forth at dead of night present husband and she had been boy and girl 

to allay her terrors. But, after all, this was a together on that very spot, then a country cottage 
h trifle ; so was a peculiarity of hers, having busts embowered in trees. They drifted, and each 
‘0 and figures of her dead husband up and down the married twice, and each had two families. They 
r house. These were regularly swathed every night met again as widow and widower, and felt that 
st in linen cases and unswathed in the morning. a combined future was the acme of bliss. But 
a It was a long operation, and she insisted on the progeny of the various marriages thought 
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otherwise, and one and all tried to frown down 
such “folly * The old couple had to meet clan 
destinely, and eventually made a runaway match. 
So here, cast adrift by all relations, they lived 
their childhood over again, happy as I have 
never seen any other man and wite happy. | 
had been with them when she 
sprained the nerves of one arm, and had to be 


some time 
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this, she enjoyed trimming my hats. and lined. 
did up, and altered my dresses on infinitesimal 
terms, just to keep herself in practice. Alas! 
married again someone in the com 
mercial line—and she started dlress-making op 
her own account. 


she soon 


My other experiences were all in stereotyped 
apartments, where | took the top bedroom, paying 


“The old couple eventually made a runaway match.” 


an inthate olf a hospital for several months. So, 
rather regretfully, I took my leave. 
My third attempt at the £1 a week problem 
for board and lodging was equally successful. 
\ gentleman acquaintance knew a lady who had 
i friend who had said in his presence that she 
Was much interested in a pretty young widow 
suddenly thrown almost penniless on the world 
vith one child. She had taken a tiny flat in the 
5.W. district, and wanted a lady to share it with 
her. I worked back this clue till I met the 
person in question, found she had been a dress- 
maker, married above her, and on her husband’s 
leath was disowned by his relations. I paid hei 
hillines a week, had bacon for breakfast, 
indwiches for luneh, and She kept 
he rvant, turned off the was at eleven p.m, 
and was a very indifferent cook. To balance 


ixteen 


neat tea. 


variously 6s. 6d., 7s. Gd., and ss. Gd.—--in one cast 
for that sum getting Venetian blinds and a pier- 
glass wardrobe—in all three, soap, towels, and 
attendance being included. Nor have I ever, 
except by choice, had to have my meals in my 
bedroom. The landlady’s parlour has always 
been offered to me, provided I had them when 
it was not wanted by other lodgers. 

In conclusion, I am sure that if people would 
steadily set themselves against the modern rage 
of stuffing the brain and starving the body, of 
thinking it a necessity of the soul to be sur 
rounded by exterior objects beautiful in outline, 
in colouring, or in expression, while creature com- 
forts are comparatively what they 
would lose in effective they would 


scorned 
background 
gain in substantial benefit to health, comfort, 
and content. 
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BY J. 
CHAPTER LI. 


rHt rEMPTATION, 


you heard the 
Why, the City’s on fire 


Run on 


rubiout 


with it, my boy! 


Warings Bank run on 
Waring’s Bank! The crs 
Was everywhere, and | 
dont mind telling you, 
because we ve always been 
a bit chummy, that Ive 
drawn my pieces out, and 
they re safe here, to the 


think of that for a 
| flimsies ! 
ert Lace \ 


WIV boy, 


eleamed for a 
t the man before him 
with puffed 


of personage, 


na t k neck; a small nose, spread at 

base and running sharply to a peak—al 
gether over-weighted by the face. Yet with 
sensual outlines there was a certain air of 

vial good-nature about the man—the good 
{ which ffervesces and bubbles in its 


4] 
solmneth 


ften ashamed of its 


new sbov = 


weakness In 


themselves 
* but 


shouting 


ing, sail Hubert ; 


their perpetual form of complaint. If it 
i bank going to smash, it’s a train: and if 
sn't a train, it’s a man ora woman: and if it 
man or a woman, it’s a political party or 
You saved yourself, at any rate. I con 
“ 1 on your—luck, Mr. Dartnell. | 
SI | had ! as fortunate 
“WW wrong Havent things been shaping 
git with yo 
Shaping rigl Hubert laughed bitterly. 
They neve \ some people, and I’m on 
th ladre the unlucky squad, don’t they 
Uy tucdy Dro} ta 
\ nd town for the next day 
That ‘ll make things look a bit 
g lil y Here, I’m going in for a nip 
! brat Why shouldn't vou join m 
Mr. D was a trifle unsteady a 
| lehoard and took from it 
Hubert did ~ reluse to join him, drinking 
down the hal blerful of brandy proffered to 
him at 





OF 


1 us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 


) 





CONSCIENCE. 


HARWOOD PANTING. 


Heated by the brandy, Mr. Dartnell took out 
a bag of gold from his pocket, and deposited it, 
together with some notes, in a cash-box. 

“T reckon that’s a bit safer place than Waring 
Brothers,” he with a half-drunken laugh, 
“though it bring in any interest. Help 
yourself to another drink. 


said, 
wont 


Hubert helped himself to some more brandy, 
and then, hastily wishing Mr. Dartnell good-night, 
mounted to his rooms. 

When he reached them he flung himself in a 
chair and bowed his head upon his arms on the 
table. 

“Plucked ! plucked!” he groaned. He had to 
confess to himself the bitterest of all confession 

he was a failure : a dismal failure ! 

He had come to London full of hope, 
completing his medical education and taking his 
(iploma: but he had made companions of th 
wildest amongst the students. The time lx 
should have devoted to study had been given 
to dissipation, with the customary result - debt 
and a breakdown in his examinations. 

He had been plucked twice! 

He kept revolving in his mind with a sickening 
sense of dread what the morrow would bring him. 
He could see before him nothing but disaster : 
and yet 

He sprang to his feet, and paced to and fro in his 
He had 
eaten little that day, and his brain was maddened 
with the fumes of the brandy. 

Slowly a way out of present difficulties was 
forming itself in his mind. Five hundred 
pounds! What would not that do for him ! 

It would give him a fresh start in life, for one 
thing : it would enable 
his cre 
Tones which had hung round his neck and spelt 


intent on 


cheerless room with a fresh ray of hope. 


him to snap his fingers at 
titors, for another. They were the miil- 
failure for him in the examinations. 

Five hundred pounds! A mere fleabite to the 
wealthy, besotted man below, but everything to 
him. What if he—— 

There was a timid rap upon the door. 

“Come in! 

The door was opened and a young fellow en 
tered of about twenty. He had a thin, wstheti 
type of face, with long, black wavy hair, brushed 
traight back (without parting) from his fore 
head. He had a irresolute mouth, but 
the dominating feature of his face was a pair of 
There was a 


W eak, 


dark, passion-lit eyes. curious 
magnetism in them. They spoke of ambition, 
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despair, love, hate. They were the outward and 


visible sign of the tempest-tossed soul within. 


* Excuse me troubling you, but can you oblige 
* asked Eugene Haddon. That 
Was his name, though he was more often referred 


me with a light? 


to as * The Poet ” by the residents of Albion Flats. 
“With pleasure.” 


Hubert handed him several wax tapers. Eugene 
thanked him, and mounted quickly to his rooms 


again, Which were above those of the medical 
stuaont. 
“That's another fellow in Queer Street, | 


know,’ said Hubert to himself when the door 


had closed. 


There’s not much mistaking resi- 


dents in that street. You can tell them at a 


glanec ho microscope required.” 


But in a moment or two he had banished his 


visitor from his thoughts, and his mind reverted 
to the subject of his own necessities. 

* Five hundred pounds ! Five hundred 
pounds !” 

The words would keep on repeating themselves 
in his brain with wearisome, maddening iteration. 
And then, as antistrophe, came the monotonous 
clang of that one word-—“ Failure!” 

Eleven, twelve, one o'clock struck, and still he 
sat there thinking. Presently he rose from his 
chair, opened the door, and listened. He could 
not detect a sound. Everybody in Albion Flats 
had gone to rest. 

He took from his pocket a key, which fitted, 
not only his own lock, but the lock of the rooms 
below. 

Fora moment he stood there undecided ; then 
he slipped off his boots, put on a pair of slippers, 
and cautiously descended the stairs. 

He stood again for a moment or two, with pal- 
pitating heart, before the door of Mr. Dartnell’s 
rooms. He was at dividing ways. Should he 
turn back or go forward ? 

As he rested there, weak, irresolute, he placed 
his hand upon the handle of the door for support. 
To his astonishment, he found that it was open. 
It had evidently not been closed. 

“The man has been soaking in so much brandy, 
thought Hubert, “that he has forgotten it.’ 

He entered softly. The room was in darkness, 
but he could see a faint light shining through 
the door of the next room—Mr. Dartnell’s hed 
room. 

He stole to it on tip-toe, and listened for a 
moment. The only sound that came from it was 
the loud snoring of the sleeper within. 

* Safe enough, so far as he’s concerned,” thought 
Hubert. He turned the handle and glanced in. 

Never was man more startled. It was with 
great difficulty he smothered the exclamation that 
sprang to his lips. There was Mr. Dartnell sound 
asleep in his bed, but standing at a table close to 
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the bed, with his back to Hubert, was Engeng 
Haddon “the poet”! 

Hubert could not at first detect what he was 
doing, but when he had crept further into the 
room he saw to his amazement that he had 
opened the very cash-box he had come in search 
of, and was helping himself to its contents, 

What was to be done? Hubert was maddened 
with rage. The crime he had meditated was 
being perpetrated by another; but, instead of 
falling upon his knees and thanking God that 
he had been saved from it, he felt that this 
youth, this stripling, was robbing him of some- 
thing that was rightfully his. He had cone 
between him and his inheritance. 

But again he asked himself what was to be 
done. He could not take the money from him. 
That would only lead tu the discovery of both of 
them. 

An idea flashed suddenly imto his mind. Of 
his meditated crime he would make a_ virtue, 
He would denounce this youth as a thief. 

He moved swiftly to the bed, and, shaking the 
sleeper vigorously by the shoulder, shouted ; 

“Wake up! wake up! Youare being robbed |” 

Mr. Dartnell opened his bleared eyes. As he 
did so, Eugene Haddon turned, the picture of 
guilt, despair, horror, misery. 

“Put back that money!” said Hubert sternly, 
seizing him by the shoulder. 

Dartnell, now thoroughly alive to the fact that 
he was being robbed, turned quickly out of bed. 

“Hold him tight! Hold him tight !” he cried, 
as he commenced thrusting on his clothes. 

But there was no necessity to hold him tight. 
The culprit made not the slightest attempt to 
escape. 

“Pray forgive me! Pray forgive me!” he 
moaned. “If you only knew how I have been 
tempted—what I have suffered—you would pity 
me! Indeed you would.” 

“Pity you? Oh, yes, I'll pity you with a 
police constable,” said Dartnell. “Hold him 
tight! Hold him tight, Lacey! How did you 
tind him out ? 

“Oh, T heard him coming down the stairs. I 
thought he was up to no good, so I followed 
him.’ 

“Plucky of you—very plucky—dash me if it 
wasn't! I shan’t forget it—no, never—see il 
I do. Hold him tight!” 

By the time he had finished these disjointed ob 
servations Mr. Dartnell had finished his equally 
disjointed toilet ; and, leaving the room with 
further emphatic directions to Hubert that he 
was to hold his prisoner tight, he weut in search 
of a policeman. He quickly returned with 4 
couple of constables. 

A few minutes later Eugene Haddon wat 
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marched off to prison ly the police; while and fame had been bruited abroad in the news- 
Hubert Lacey returned to his room with the _ papers. 


words again and again repeated by Mr. Dartnell He also found that his case had been recon- 
ringing in his ears— sidered by his examiners. It was opportunely 
“Plucky of you, Lacey! Very plucky—and_ discovered that his name had appeared in the 
smart, too One of the smartest things I’ve list of rejected candidates by mistake, and he 


wen for many a long day—hang me, 








if it wasnt 
Smart? Yes, it was doubtless that. 
iit plucky? That was a point which 
Hubert’s conscience would not allow KV it4 





“* Put back that money! "—p. 784. 


obtained his medical 
diploma. 

He was thus en- 
titled to practise as 
a doctor. He had plucked success out of the 

—- crime which he himself had meditated. 
CHAPTER IL. But he was now arraigned before the most 
terrible of all courts—the court of conscience! 
\RKAIGNED AT THE BAR, Not a night passed but he went through the 
THE sentence of the court is that you be im trial again; only, instead of Eugene Haddon, he 


him to settle to his entire satisfaction ; and, as 

slept very little the rest of that night, there 
as plenty of time for him to have settled it 
had his conscience been that way disposed. 


risoned and kept to hard labour for two years!” was the prisoner in the dock, and his God was 
Eugene Haddon had been tried, found guilty, his Judge. 
L that was the sentence. Two years’ hard He would often wake with a start, and see 


abou through the darkness that inscrutable eye fixed 
Hubert Lacey never forgot the intense mental upon him, while the dread question would come 


4 


fering de picted in the prisoner’s face as he left to him- 


dock and turned down the stairs leading to “Hubert Lacey, you are charged in that you 
cells, on the night of the 15th attempted to steal 
It was bloodless, and stood out sharply from the monies of Richard Dartnell. What say you, 
the dark ba keround of the dock like a fleck of then, prisoner at the bar, in answer to the charge 
lite in a black, storm-tossed sky. All the -Guilty or Not Guilty ?” 
passion had gone from the large, dark eyes. It And he would then seek to hide his face, while 
had burnt itself out, and in their hollow depths his quivering lips made answer : 
Hubert could trace nothing but the most abject “Guilty, my God—guilty !” 
despair. And then he seemed to hear the solemn sentence 
Hubert had received the encomiums of the of his Judge :— 
idge on his action, he had again received the “The sentence of the court, Hubert Lacey, is 
praises Of Mr. Dartnell (who had further insisted that you be imprisoned and kept to hard labour 
pon his receiving a loan of £100), and his name for two years!” 
E30 
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Hubert determined to carry out a part of that 
sentence, and he worked as hard as any convict 
ever worked. He had started a practice in 
Hackney, and he was either studying or visiting 
patients from early morning till late at night. 
He had no difficulty in finding the latter, for 
he troubled litthk: about fees. The consequence 
was that there was a great and ever-increasing 
demand for his services. 

His personal requirements were few, for he now 
lived on the meagre diet of a convicted 
—dry bread, gruel, potatoes, rarely meat. 

Still he found no peace for his conscience. 

One evening there was a ring at his surgery 
bell, and a poorly clad young woman of about 
eighteen was shown into his consulting-room. 

Though so shabbily attired, her manner was 
that of a refined and educated lady. Her fea- 
tures were not sufficiently regular to be called 
beautiful, but she had a clear olive complexion, 
a sweet, musical voice, a pair of soft, appealing 
eyes, and a finely modelled head. It was the 
type of face that arrested attention and grew 
upon one, 

“My mother was taken ill this morning,” she 
rapidly_explained, “but she absolutely refused to 
let me call in a doctor. I know why. She fears 
the expense. About twenty minutes ago she 
passed into a half-insensible condition. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to come to you on my own 
responsibility, for [ have heard of your kindness 
to the poor.” 

‘You did quite right, Miss 

He had not yet heard her name, so he paused. 

‘ Rushbrook,” she interpolated. 

You did quite right, Miss Rushbrook. I will 
at once return with you, if you have no objection.” 

He put on his hat and coat, and the two 
passed out together. It was a cold, clear night. 
The slightest sound rang out sharply on the air. 
There was not a cloud in the arch of heaven, 
agleam with its diamond-pointed constellations. 

The home of the Rushbrooks was in Leybury 
Street, and was less than a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from the surgery. 

Hubert found the case was much more critical 
than he supposed. He plainly saw that human 
skill was of no avail. The poor woman had 
passed into a condition of coma from which 
nothing seemed capable of arousing her. 

And then a strange thing happened. Suddenly 
on the still night air a man’s voice was heard, 
singing a tender, plaintive song. It was a melody 
which had become popular in London in a few 
days. First rendered by a great tenor, it was 
now on everyone's lips. 

The street singer was accompanying himself on 
a guitar. As he sang and played the melody 
acted on the dying woman as by magic. She sat 
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up in the bed, her hands clasped together, her 
face in an ecstasy. 

“At last! At last!” she exclaimed ; and as 
the last strains died away she fell back upon her 
pillow murmuring the Vane Dimittis: 

* Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word ; for mine eyes haye 
seen Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
hetore the face of all people, to be a light t 
lighten the Gentiles- r 

Her lips refused to say more. She turned 
her glazing eyes to her daughter, and the next 
moment her petition was granted. She had 
departed in peace, and was in presence of the 
Light which had lighted the Gentiles and was 
the glory of His people Israel. 


CHAPTER III. 

“GOD BE MERCIFUL TO ME A SINNER!” 
Husert Lacey had been too much absorbed in 
his studies and work to devote attention to the 
melodies of the day. He was altogether un- 
acquainted, therefore, with the song which had 
had so remarkable an effect upon the dying 
woman. He determined to find out. If it 
could give peace to the dying, might it not 
also bring peace to the living ? 

He had not much difficulty in discovering it, 
for it was all the rage. It was called “A Woman's 
Heart,” and both words and music were written 
by Victor Delaine—an unknown man. 

He read the song carefully through. It was 
pretty and appealed to the emotions, but he could 
discover nothing in it to bring to him that spirit 
of peace and content which had marked the last 
euthly moments of Mrs. Rushbrook. 

But if the song did not succeed in bringing 
him that for which his weary and bruised spirit 
was longing, he found a fresh interest in life 
in the young girl—-Edith Rushbrook—who had 
been left an orphan. 

He found that she gained a scanty living as 
a mantle-maker in the City, but that, notwith- 
standing her hard life, she threw herself heart 
and soul into alleviating the burdens of others. 

She had no leisure as such. Every moment of 
spare time was put to its best account. She was 
a member of the chapel choir and of most of the 
institutions associated with it. Frequently he 
met her of an evening in the homes of the poo 
or sick, tending to them and reading to them 
after an arduous day at her own work. 

Ah, if he only possessed her power of diffusing 
happiness, perhaps he might find happiness 
himself! He attended the same chapel, and 
presently discovered that it was not through 
mortifying the flesh— not by emulating the 
example of the anchorites, the monks, and 

















religious recluses of a bygone age~-that he could 
hope for p e and happiness. It was to he 
ind in getting out of self and working un- 
easing for the good of others. 

Kighteen months had passed since Eugene 
Haddon hae 
Hubert met Edith at the bedside of an old 
yvonan who had been afflicted for years with 


en sentenced, when one evening 


peumatisii 

He accompanied her home. On the way he 
ud 
‘] have a question to ask you, Miss Rush 
brook,” and then he paused, scarcely realising 
till then how 
tion he was anxious to put to her. “You will 
yardon me if, for a moment, I refer to a painful 
neident in your life. You remember on _ the 


difficult it was to frame the ques 


night of your mother’s death there was a song 
which very much affected her?” 

Edith glanced quickly at him with startled 
eyes, simply bowing her head in response. He 
resumed 

“Naturally I was interested in that song. 
You, donbtless, are familiar with it. It is ‘A 
Woman’s Heart. In almost sacred language 
widely diferent from the ordinary song — it 
speaks of the love of mother, sister, wife.” 

The hand that had been resting lightly on his 
um grew suddenly heavier, and seemed clutching 
at him for support. 

“My life has been unbearable for many months 
past,” he continued. “I have only lately come 
to know myself The experience has not been 

pleasant one, for it has bronght me to realise 
that my life has produced little fruit, and that, 
ibove all, it ha 


as left one dark spot on my soul 


vhich nothing seems capable of cleansing. Am 


tedious / 
*No,” she 


inded strane ly like a sob. 


inswered in a muffled voice which 


“Well, then, my life was at. its darkest when 


you came into it as an angel of light. The 
plrase | know is hackneyed, but the truth is 
vays so. Yu were just that to me—an 
gel of light The contrast was the greater 


Do you know 
that I positively envied that calm, peaceful end 
mother 


cause | Wa » blac k so evil. 


of your po Forgive me if | am 
using you } 
She was weeping very softly, but soft though 
the sound, his quick ears had detected it He 
took her hand in his and whispered— 

[ have been trying to find a woman’s heart, 
\iss Rushbrook Kadith. Tell me 


! found it? 


tell me, have 


She withdrew her hand from his, and stood. for 
moment holding it to her dazed head. 

“T know that | am asking a ereat deal,” he 
ontinued eagerly, thinking that she had not 
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quite grasped his meaning—“a_ great deal, 
Edith ; but will you be my wife?” 

He tried to take her hand again, but she waved 
him wildly back. 

“Do not touch me!” she cried. “* Do not touch 
me! You know not what you ask. [f you only 
knew — 

* What 

“{-—-L cannot say—Heaven help me! But if 
you only knew, you would shrink from me in 
loathing. 

She had covered her face with her hands ; and 
she trembled so that, to save her from falling, he 
had placed his strong arms around her. His 
voice grew urgent—almost imperative. 

“Say, Edith—do you love me?’ 

“Heaven help me—yes! Now go—leave me.” 

Their lips somehow met in one long, passionate 
kiss ; then she had struggled from his arms anc 
fled. Hubert did not follow her. She was close 
to her home, and he knew she was safe. He 
stood for a moment lost in the memory of that 
brief embrace ; and still, like one in a dream, 
he retraced his footsteps. 

For the first time for many nights his sleep was 
not haunted with the spectres that had haunted 
him during the past eighteen months. His vision 
Was a vision of happiness. 

He got through a prodigious amount of work 
the next day, but somehow it seemed very light 
to him. When the evening drew on, he hastened 
to the home of Miss Rushbrook. 

“Miss Rushbrook’s gone, sir!” 
lady in answer to his inquiry. 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 

“What I say, sir. She’s left—left this morning.” 

Hubert staggered back, like one who had 
received a sudden blow in the face. 


said the land 


‘But where—where has she gone?” 
She wouldn’t say, sir. The 
poor thing seemed in very great distress, and I’m 
very sorry to lose her, I can tell you, sir.” 

And that was all the information that Hubert 
could get. She had left her lodgings without the 
slightest hint as to where she was going, or the 


“Don’t know, sir. 


slightest clue as to her whereabouts. 

Hubert was like a man stunned. His blissful 
vision had been shattered in a moment. 

“Fool —blind fool that I was,” he eried in de- 
spair, “to imagine that an angel of purity would 
link her life with mine! Ah, I richly deserve 
punishment : but this—this is almost more than 
1 can bear!” 

And the frame of the strong man shook eon- 
vulsively. 

All his leisure time was now spent in a 
wearying search for her wearying becanse with 
out satisfactory result. No clue whatever could 
he found of her. 
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What had become of her? And what was the 
Was there some mystery 
associated with her life, or did she simply wish 


reason of her flight ? 


to escape from him ? 


He tortured himself with these thoughts until 


his life became almost unbearable. 


“(God be merciful to me a sinner!” he cried 
out in agony of spirit one night as he fell upon 
Over and over again he moaned 


his knees. 


the prayer. At length he rose to his feet. 


As he did so, his eyes rested upon the calendar 


over his mantelpiece. All the dates seemed sud 


denly blurred, and then out of the confusion the 
figures ranged themselves into two large ones : 


“15th -"1 


It was the date on which Eugene Haddon 


was convieted for robbing Mr. Dartneil. 





Two years ago! Then on the morrow the two 
years’ imprisonment would be ended, and the 
prisoner—the man who had stood where he 
should have stood wou'd be released. 

Hubert determined thit he would be at the 
prison gates to meet the prisoner. He wanted to 
be of some good in the world. Here was a golden 
opportunity. He would try to make atonement 
for what he had done in the past. He would be 
a brother to the man who had saved him from 
the perpetration of a crime. 

The next morning be started 
mission. It was cold and bleak 
as it seemed to him for his vi-it 


out on his 
a fitting day 
Upon reach- 
ing the prison, he found that several people were 
awaiting the discharged prisoners. A string of 
warders were chatting outside the gates. There 

was one young man waiting 
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é CS | 


patiently with a bundle under 


oe “4 his arm; a middle-aged man 


with a bruised eye and broken 
nose lolled against the railings, 
All sorts of strange characters 
were gathered together at those 
portals—as grim as those which 














barred the way of Dante in his 
visit to the Inferno. 

But presently the eye of 
Hubert was arrested by one 
figure, conspicuous amongst the 
coarse, uncouth forms around 
him. Her face was closely 
veiled, but the figure seemed 
strangely familiar. He watched 
her closely. She had taken no 
note of him. Her gaze was 
directed to the prison clock. 

Presently the hour struck, 
the warders filed in, the crowd 
drew closer. Then the massive 
gates were thrown open, and 
the liberated prisoners passed 
from thraldom into freedom. 





Eugene Haddon filed out 
with the rest. Hubert imme- 


diately recognised — him ani 
pressed forward to greet him. 

Simultaneously the — veiled 
figure came to the liberated 
man and threw herself into his 
arms. 

“Eugene !” 

“ Edith!” 

It was now Hubert’s turn to 
ery out. The veiled figure was 
that of Edith Rushbrook! He 
had found her at last ; but— 
alas! and alas !—what had his 
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“Simultaneonsly the veiled figure came to the liberated man.” 





discovery led to? Was she the 
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betrothed of the released prisoner ? 

Turning tu Eugene, lie 
‘T have grievously wronged you. I wish to 
make what po 
to offer you a home 


sitll — 


I came here 
to render you any assistance 


atonement I can. 


my pow r.” 
The veiled figure had moved swiftly to his side, 
and seized his hand. 

“Thanks—thanks, Mr. Lacey ! How noble! J] 
shall never forget your kindness to my brother.” 

Her brother! A great weight was lifted from 
Hubert’s mind 

Her story was soon told. Her brother had met 
with some slight success when quite a youth as a 
yoet. Inflamed with it, he had determined to 


1 


ome to London, imagining that, when once in the 
Metropolis, he would take the world by storm. 
His mother believed as firmly in her sou’s talent 
as he himsel!, and had unhesitatingly mortgaged 
the little prop 


vide him with the 


ty she possessed, in order to pro 
amount necessary for bis 
residence in London and for the publication of 
i volume of poems. 

\t first Eugene was full of hope, and had 
drawn furthe ipon his mother's scanty store 
opvinced that he would soon be enabled to 
repay it) for the production of an operetta. 

But its production was put off from day to day, 
and gradually the fact forced itself upon Eugene's 
mind that, not only was he a ruined man, but that 
he had ruined his mother and sister into the 
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bargain. The day for the redemption of the 
mortgage on his mothers property drew 
and he was in despair. 

On returning to his rooms that fatal evening, 
he had heard the chink of money in Mr. Dart 
nell’s apartments, and, pausing to listen, had 
overheard his declaration to Hubert that he 
had drawn £500 from the bank. 

In the hope of saving his mother from ruin, 
he had yielded to temptation, with what terrible 
results we have seen. 


hear, 


her son's imprisonment nearly 
killed the mother. She and Edith 
London under assumed names. Day by day she 
prayed fervently to Heaven to guard her boy, 
und to grant that success might some time smile 
As though in answer to her prayer, 


rhe news of 
came to 


upon him. 
she had heard the song he had dedicated to her 
sung in the street the very night of her death. 

Hubert added to this confession his own. He 
told them all frankly— how he, like Eugene, had 
been a failure ; how he had contemplated per 
petrating the robbery Eugene had perpetrated ; 
how he had denounced him as the thief; and 
lastly he told them of his terrible remorse and 
penance at the bar of conscience. 

When he had finished his story, he found a soft 
hand resting in his ; a pair of tear-dimmed eyes 
looking up into his eyes. 

And the three went forward with purified hearts 
and consciences to the new life before them. 
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ANON M'CORMICK, DD, VICAR OF 
ORDINARY TO 


“To am not mad.” 


HEN the fact was blazed abroad, 
by means of the press of this 
country, that the captain of the 

University 





Cambridge eleven, 


ind one of the most popular 
ind kilful cricketers of his day, had offered 
himself for work 
rea hed 
nicated to one of his greatest admirers, who, 
With indignation and astonishment exclaimed, 
Oh! the man must be mad!” But was C. T. 
Studd mad? Supposing that he is not the means 
of the conversion of a single soul in China, was he 


Wrong in leaving 


in the foreign mission field, 


the new ‘Lord’s.”” and was comt- 


the arena of many a well-earned 
triumph and all the luxury of home life! His 
self-denial and his devotion, made known to and 
discussed by the English speaking world, have 
drawn marked attention to the obligation of 
missionary enterprise, and have gained for hini 


MADNESS. 


ST. AUGUSTINES, HIGHBURY, AND CHAPLAIN IN 


THE QUEEN. 


—AcTs xxvi. 25. 


enduring and resplendent 
than he would otherwise have obtained. 

When Prince Henry of Battenberg volunteered 
tu decompany the Queen's troops to Ashanti, was 
he mad? There were some who thought his act 
the height of folly. Why should a Royal Prince, 
equally loved and honoured, with all the ease, 
enjoyment, end influence which his position gave 
him, face the dangers of a deadly climate and 
all the risks and hardships of a soldier's life? 
Supposing that he supposing 
that he had spent the remainder of his days in 
the ordinary routine and duties of his official 
position, he never would have proved to the 
world that a Prince, for the sake of Queen and 
country, Was prepared to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the commonest soldier in Her 
Majesty's forces and to share his fate; and he 
never would have carned for himself a military 


a renown far more 


had not done so 
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funeral, nor had his grave watered by the tears 
of a sympathetic and admiring people. 

The charge of madness is, and always has 
been, too common an accusation against those 
who have possessed a devoted, self-denying, and 
heroic spirit. Christian enthusiasm has always 
provoked it. Festus told St. Paul that he was 
mad; but was he? Let us see. 

Ananias was instructed that St. Paul was to 
bear the name of the Lord Jesus before kings. 
“God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform.’ 
After a comparatively brief career as a mission- 
ary—a career crowded, nevertheless, with amaz- 
ing exploits--St Paul was thrown into prison. 
Knowing well what- was his Divinely appointed 
mission, this action, allowed by Providence, must 
have appeared to him very strange. If John the 
Baptist, accustomed to a life in the open air, must 
have felt the restraints of the castle of Machzerus 
irksome, there can be no doubt that the fetters 
which tied the tongue of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles must have been often galling to the last 
degree. In the light of history we can calmly 
study these events, and can draw the conclusion 
that the Church and the world would have been 
poorer without those long weary prison hours, for 
the leisure connected with them led to the pro- 
duction of some of the grandest letters that pen 
As the Spirit of inspiration con- 
strained their composition, He must, in His holy 
influences, have given light and comfort and hope 
in and from the loneliness and gloom of a Roman 
cell. Though St. Paul was no longer preaching 
on the Temple steps, nor on Mars Hill, he was 
writing sermons, i imperishable characters and 
full of etertial truths, which were destined to in- 
Hnence mankind for good to the end of time. 
Here was the recompense for injustice. Who 
would have guessed that the cruel incarceration 
of John Bunyan would have given birth to the 


ever wrote. 


vreatest of all allegories ? 

It was through prison gates that St. Paul was 
to execute a part of his mission and to appear 
hefore kings. 

On his appointment as Procurator, Festus very 
naturally went up to Jerusalem. There, at once, 

the High Priest and the chief of the Jews in- 
formed him against Paul,’ and begged that he 
t be sent for from Cesarea. Their purpose 
was to lay in wait and kill him; but, as Festus 
was himself going shortly to Caesarea, he decided 
to hear the case against the prisoner in that city. 
He did so; but as there was nothing detinite in 
the charges made, and being willing to do the 
Jews a pleasure, he said to Paul, “ Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these 
things before me?” St. Panl knew perfectly 
well what that meant. The plot to murder him 


migl 





on the road to Jerusalem was au old one, and had 
already been discovered (Acts xxiii. 12, ete.) and 
he therefore answered, “I appeal unto Cesar. 
It was not very pleasant for the new Governor 
that there should be such an appeal in the first 
case With which he had to deal, but, having Ccon- 
sulted his assessors, he acquiesced. But this 
decision brought him face to face with a serious 
difticulty. His right course would have been ty 
dismiss the prisoner, for there was in reality no 
but by 
adopting the policy of merely pleasing the Jews, 
which involved him in injustice, he placed himself 


serious or specific charge against him ; 


ina foolish position, as he candidly confessed jn 
the following terms: “It seemeth to me unrea- 
sonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to 
signify the crime against him.” 

[t so happened that young Agrippa, who had 
just been made king, paid him a complimentary 
visit, and he sought his aid. Naturally, before 
giving advice, he expressed a wish to hear what 
the prisoner had to say for himself, and it was 
arranged that on the following day he should do 
so, There was no thought of a trial, for Agrippa 
Nor is it quite 
correct to refer to the proceedings as a drawing 
room entertainment. It was a serious attempt 
to get Festus out of an awkward predicament. 
The scene was doubtless brilliant and impressive, 
and the proceedings were formal and of a legal 
character. Festus sat in his gilded chair, with 
his otticials and body-guard at his side. Agrippa, 
with his sister Bernice, appeared “ with great 
pop” in purple robes of royalty, wearing the 
golden circlet and bedecked with jewellery to give 
dignity to the occasion, to excite some interest 
in those who were permitted to be present, and, 

In due time 
Roman guard, 


possessed no official functions. 


doubtless, to impress the prisoner. 
Pant appeared, chained to his 

small and insignificant in appearance, and pale 
through long confinement. At last he was be- 
fore a king. Was he in the slightest degree con- 
fused or excited? Did he exhibit any spirit of 
cowardice or of terror’? If there was one man 1 
all that assembly who was self-collected and calm, 
it was the prisoner. He thought the occasion 4 
“happy” one, and when he had the opportunity 
he said so in becoming and courteous terms. In 
a speech full of modesty and courage, and ex- 
hibiting all the skill of a finished orator, he 
vindicated his own conduct: he told the history 
of his conversion, and he bore witness to the 
In the midst of his 


argument there was a sudden and a loud inter- 


sacred name of his Master. 
ruption. It must have startled all who wer 
present. He had referred to the resurrection 0! 
Christ, when Festus shouted, “ Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad !” 
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significant circumstance that his pre- 
dle Felix, had not affected in the 
same Way the same doctrine. Truth presents 


It is a 
been 


essor, 


telf in different forms to different minds. <A 
yirit of curiosity swayed Felix. The doctrine 
f the resurrection set him thinking, and he 
letermined to hear Paul concerning the faith in 
Christ. He had his wishes gratified, and, to 
t it familiarly, he got more than he bargained 

The resurrection necessarily involved a 
dgment. ‘To be prepared for a judgment a 
ighteous and temperate life was necessary. 
Felix was a profligate and a murderer, and he 
was alarmed and visibly trembled upon his seat 
is he listened to St. Paul’s reasoning. (Acts 
xxiv. 23-25.) The Procurator trembles at the 
doctrine of the resurrection, Festus cries out, 


Thou art mal! neither of them likes it, both 
wuld rathet not believe it possible. 


Her word may be inserted about Drusilla 
nd Bernice There does not seem to have been 
the slightest impression produced hy St. Paul’s 
teaching upon either of them The beautiful 
Drusilla was shamelessly living in sin, and there 
a suspicion that Bernice was even worse in 
r behaviour. The men were all affected —Felix 
trembled, Festus shouted, and Agrippa uttered a 
eer, Which, yo | aps covered over a secret ten- 
lency to believe Paul but the women gave no 
om of terror, emotion, or interest. Had thei 
ilful sin so seared their conscience as to make 
them absolutely indifferent to religious truth 
and callous to all the future—even to the awful 
ordeal of a judgment to come ? 
It is to be noted 
That Festus did not charge Paul with mad 
ness when he described his life as a Pharisee. 
He had a perfect right to helong to that sect 


f he choss Fastings, penances, and a round of 





ious duties do not usually cause any offence. 
External religiousness is generally admitted to 


be of some value. It has in it no special ele- 


ment to arouse the hostility and anger of the 
worldly-minded. 

Nor did Festus charge Paul with madness 
when he spoke ot persecutors. 

To be the foremost man amongst the Phari- 
ees, andl then to turn against them, was cer- 
tanly not calculated to ensure peace. Few 
IT ATS ire loved 

Nor did Festus charge Paul with madness 
when he spoke of his strange vision, and of the 


change in his life through it. Other persons 
have laid claim to supernatural experiences. 
Hallucinations are not uncommon. Much of 
tl . 

the fanaticism of the world is based on them. 


But the '—the resurrection based 
on the teaching of Moses and the Prophets ; the 


resurrection Christ ; 


resurrection 


the case of 


illustrated in 
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the resurrection of Christ making the resurree 
tion of mankind inevitable—that was too much 
to believe. It was not true; it could not pos- 
sibly be true. No delusion could be greater o1 
more absurd. So Festus said with a loud voice, 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself; munch learning 
doth make thee mad.’ 

An African chief turned to a missionary and 
suid, “ Father, [ love you much; but the words 


of a resurrection are too great for me. I do not 


wish to hear about the dead rising again. The 
dead cannot rise: the dead shall not rise!” 
“Tell me, my friend, why not?” said the mis- 
sionary. “I have slain my thousands : shall 


they arise?” 

Disbelief in the resurrection does nut so much 
come from scientific difficulties as from a dread of 
all that is involved in it. At the moment when 
Festus called Paul mad, Paul, so to speak, had his 
A transforma- 
The judges came to hear 
and to examine a prisoner ; the prisoner brought 
his judges to the very judgment bar of Christ 
his Lord. The fear, the excitement, the very 
rudeness, were not with Paul, but with those 
who sat in worldly pomp and state before him. 


hand on the conscience of Festus. 
tion scene took place. 


The greatest man in all that assembly, whose 
manner was deferential, whose story was true, 
whose courage was heroic and resplendent, and 
self-collectedness left no room for any 
censure, was the prisoner at the bar. Mark how 
he fulfils his bearing witness to hi 
Lord. 
quiet 
and 


whose 


mission 
See this prisoner in chains, preserving a 
dignity which injustice did not destroy 
did not tarnish. Hear him, as 
with holy would drag young King 
Agrippa into the Kingdom of his Master, and 
with the skill of an orator he catches up an 
observation and exclaims: “I would to God, 
that whether with little or with much, not thou 
only, but also all who hear me this day, might 
become such as [| then, lifting his 
hand and rattling his chains, he adds—* except 
these R.V.) Did I say he was the 
greatest man in that assembly? Was he not 


excitement 
torce he 


am ”—and 


bonds.” 


sot “I would to God . . . all how hear me 
might become such as I am.” The 


prisoner would not change places with them ; no, 
not with all their robes, and jewels, and power. 
He had spiritual garments such as their eyes 
had never discerned. He knew secrets which 
they had never He possessed hope 
such as had never animated them. He enjoyed 
a freedom which no human chains or prison 
could deprive him of. It was kind and loving 
of him to say, “1 would to God . . . all 

might become such as I am.” His 
ended. The truth had been preached. 
mony had been given. The earnest 


learned. 


sermon Was 
The testi- 
appeal and 
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the pointed personal application had been made. 
He went back to his cell, and his hearers dis- 
persed. But that scene, that preacher, that 
truth, never could be forgotten. Paul and his 
message had been a savour of life unto life or 
of death unto death. In what way, the day of 


judgment alone will disclose. 


Now by what right had Festus called Paul 
mad? He was not acquainted with the teaching 
of Moses and the Prophets, nor with their claim 
to authority. He had not examined the evidence 
of probability, and, therefore, he rejected Paul’s 
testimony. So is it with men still. They make 
up their minds (as they say) on certain religious 
questions, and are irritated at those declarations 


of truth which show them to be wrong. St. Paul 


himself says, “I verily thought with myself, that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name 


of Jesus of Nazareth.” (Acts xxvi. 9.) Naaman 


thought that Elisha ought to have adopted his 


ideas in effecting his cure (2 Kings v. 11-12), and 
because he did not “he turned and went away in 
a rage.” The evidence for the resurrection does 
not stand in the declaration of a fact, but in the 
place it occupies in the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion. The scheme would fall to pieces without it. 

The account which St. Paul gave of himself 
before Agrippa, together with his writings and 
general conduct, were calmly considered by Lord 
Lyttleton, a sceptic, in the reign of George II. 
He honestly weighed the evidence relating to his 
strange conversion, and came to the conclusion 
that it must really have occurred. Was St. Paul 
an impostor? That was out of the question, be- 
cause he enunciated the most sublime principles. 
Was he a wild, fanatical enthusiast? Certainly 
not, for he was eminently practical, laying down 
wise laws for the regulation of domestic and 
social life. Was he deceived by others? If he 
were, the deceivers were men swayed by noble 
sentiments. No; the story was true. It could 
not be upset by any possible theory. St. Paul 
was not mad. Lord Lyttleton believed in him, 
and through him he became a disciple of his 
Lord and Master. 

Lady Magnus, in her “Outlines of Jewish His- 
tory,” intimates that St. Paul was the inventor 
of Christianity. If he were, he was a greater 
man than his Master. But the teachings of St. 
Paul, even down to small particulars, was pre- 
cisely on the line of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. “The servant is not greater than his 
lord.” In the face of admitted evidence con- 
cerning the matchless character and sentiments 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the attempt which is 
made to damage His religion through St. Paul 
is poor, weik, unworthy. The wonderful doc- 
trines taught by the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles entitled him to say with calm dignity, as 











he said to Festus, “I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth words of truth and 
soberness.” “It is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his master, and the servant as his lord, 
If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call they 
of his household?” (St. Matt. x. 25.) 

If fidelity to truth, if holy enthusiasm, if de- 
votion to duty, if loyalty to Christ, at all costs 
and hazards, be madness, what of the opposite! 
What of the selfishness which wrecks the home 
and brings disgrace upon the family? What of 
the dissipation which weakens the bodily powers 
and digs a premature grave? What of the spirit 
of irreverent unbelief, which tampers with vital 
truth, toys with sacred things, and plays with 
the stern realities of a judgment to come, and 
the revealed punishment of the wicked? Is 
there no madness here? With flippant tongue 
men ask, “ How much does it take to make a 
convert from Judaism or heathenism to Chris. 
tianity?” Is it unfair to reply, “How much 
does it take to ruin a soul?” 

But there is no madness in attempting to 
check the growth of evil, and to disseminate 
those principles which are for the regeneration 
of mankind. Luther was not mad when he 
fastened his thesis on the doors of the church at 
Wittenburg, and threw the gauntlet of challenge 
in the face of Rome’s corruptions and _ heresies. 
Wickliffe and Tyndale were uot mad when they 
tore the clasps from the Bible, and gave it to 
the English nation in a language which could 
be understood. 3ishops Patteson and Han- 
nington, Henry Martyn and Carey, Livingstone 
and Moffat, the martyred Christians of Mada- 
gascar, Uganda, and China, were not mad in 
giving their lives for the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom in the dark places of the world. 

Christians are not mad. Is it madness to 
have sins forgiven, acceptance in the Beloved, 
and to be at peace with God? Is it madness 
to lead unselfish, unworldly, holy lives? Is it 
madness to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
those around, ministering to the sick, comforting 
mourners, rescuing the perishing, inspiring hope 
in the desponding and despairing? Is it mad- 
ness to be swayed by the loftiest sentiments, 
and to possess legitimate hopes and aspirations ! 
Is it madness, in one word, to live for God's 
glory and man’s good? If it be, then Christians 
are mad; and it would be well for the world if 
the multitude of such madmen were increased a 
thousandfold, day by day throughout the whole 
of the earth. Ah! but it is not madness. “We 
are fools for Christ’s sake,” but yet we have 
“the wisdom of God” as our treasure. Men 
may call us what they like, but our wisdom lies 
in the knowledge of God. 
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=| NTRODUCTION. 





Ka has been well with David. 
“4\| But now have to tell of a 
4 sad event in his life. He 
A took another man’s wife, 
and also caused her hus- 


band to be slain. For a 


Nathan to him, and he, by 


| whole year he continued 
‘)>>||" without repentance. Then 
> God sent the prophet 


means of the “Parable of 
the Ewe Lamb,” brought 
He confessed his sin and was 


to him. 
The psalm forming to-day’s lesson de- 


his sin home 
forgiven. 
scribes his state of mind. 

I, BLESSEDNESS OF FORGIVENESS. (1—4.) 
Two classes of persons spoken of—those who have 
1), and those 
Notice the four 


sinned and been forgiven (ver who 
habitually Jead a godly life (ver. 2). 
kinds of sin spoken of 

Transgression (passing beyon /, as a trespasser) 
the deliberate going out of the right path of God's 
commandments 

Sin—the general evil nature of all men. 

Jniquity—open sin, such as murder, theft, ete. 

Guile—deceit and hypocrisy in the heart. 

David had been guilty of all these things, and for 
a year kept silence. But he had no peace. Con 
science would not let He was indulging 
in pleasure, but had no real happiness. His heart 
was hard like the ground when there is no rain. 

Lessons. 1. The way of transgressors is hard. 


him rest. 


2. Watch and pray. lest ye enter into temptation. 

II. BLESSEDNESS OF CONFESSION. (5—-7.) 

At last his sin was brought home to him. Nathan 
said to him, * Thou art the man.” and put all his sin 
before him. (2 Sawn. xii. 


7—13.). 


David at once confessed. 
Notice about his confession : 

It was vpen. Made before God's prophet. 

It was full, Nothing whatever was kept back. 

It was accepted. God forgave his iniquity 

It was an Multitudes have 
taken courage by David to do the same. They have 
prayed for pardon and found it, v.g. the penitent 
thief on the cross; the apostle Peter after his denial 
of Christ: the persecutor Saul who became the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. All these found pardon and 
deliverance. 

LESSON 


cram pre tw others. 


If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. 

II], BLESSEDNESS OF GUIDANCE. (S—IL.) 
back to the 
How? 


As a servant is guided. 


Having come right way. sinners are 


vuided by God 


By the ey (Ps. exxiii. 2.) 


FOR SCHOOL 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
INTERNATION AL 
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AND 


ANECDOTES, ETUC.) 


HOME. 


SERIES. 
By the voice of counsel and reproof 
By the hand 
By restraint 


(Prov. i 30.) 
Gently leading in the right way 

As a horse by bit and bridle when 
other measures fail. The wise men were taught by 
the eye when the star led them to Christ at Beth- 
lehem 
The Israelites by the hand of Moses sent by God 


Samuel by the voice of God in the night 


Balaam by restraint when the ass kept him back 
from disobeying God The result of all is that 
forgiven sinners— 

Find God's mercy pardoning and sustaining 

Ave glad, and rejoice in God's loving pardon 

Lesson. There is joy over one sinner that re- 
penteth 

The Lost 

Aw eary traveller once stood in the centre of a wide 
plain. On ail sides stretched the barren moorland; 
not a house, tree, or rock was in sight to break the 
The 


which 


Trace ller. 


gloomy monotony. traveller felt that he was 
lost. He knew not to turn; he was 
hungry and thirsty, his shoes were too worn to protect 
his bleeding feet, and his torn clothes gave no real 
He gazed around 
in a despairing mood, for night was coming on. and 
he knew not what to do for food and shelter. But as 
he gazed his eye caught sight of something amongst 
the gorse and heather in a little hollow not far off. 
He hastened to look closer. and found a large and 
solid chest. Raising the lid (for it was not fastened), 
he saw many things, and, strange to say, just what he 
There was food to eat, cordial to drink, 
a magnet to point out the north, and a map to guide 
Surprised and astonished, the 
wanderer gazed at these treasures and thought that 
surely some kind power had prepared this boon for 
his and other lost 


way 


protection from the wind and rain. 


most needed. 


him on his way. 


travellers’ sore needs. 

When 
David saw his sin and felt that he was lost, God's 
mercy was shown to him. So with all sinners. The 
Book of God tells of pardon, the map of the Ten 
shows the way to heaven. God's 
the soul. The Holy Spirit is 
and we, like the traveller, 
may go on our way rejoicing. 


This is a parable to illustrate this lesson. 


Commandments 
erace is the food of 
the soul's refreshment : 


ABSALOM’s REBELLION. 


1—12. 


Ewrodus wa. 12. 


AUGUST 23RD. 


Gold n Teat— 


To read—2 Samuel wre. 


i=) 


followed David's sin. 
after his eldest son 


INTRODUCTION. Punishment 

His little child died. and soon 
Amnon was murdered by his half-brother Absalom. 
The latter fled from home, and remained an exile for 
three years. David, who loved him best of all his 
sons. longed for his return, which was brought about 
by Joab (xiv. 20, 21), but. though living at Jeru- 
salem, was for two years not allowed to enter the 


king’s palace, or even to see his father. At last 4 
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place (xiv. 33), but then Ab- 


his father. 


reconcilia 101 took 
to plot against 


salom vezal 

I. CouRTING Favour. (1—6.) 

The caus \bsalom was a handsome man and 
ery much liked. He also had beautiful long hair 
siv 25, 26). thought much of in Eastern countries. 
He had no real love for his father. and was so 


, 
ungrateiu 


for his pardon that he began to make 


plots for himself to be made king in David's place. 
The ple First he began by making much out- 


together several chariots and 
body-guard of fifty men. Then he 
‘ make himself popular by 
ntion to the people. He used to go down 


ward show He got 


horses, and a 


tried in 


every way to 


at of the city. where people came to 





wuses tried. Sec Gen. xxxiv. 20: Ruth 

stened to their tales, professed great 

mut spoke so as to lower the king in their 

instead of receiving the homage due to 
a prince, he kissed those who came. Thus he stole 


their hearts away from the king to himself. 


The » I titude after David’s kindness. 
Rebelli against lawful authority 
(on 4, ) ‘ty in order to do wrong 


LESSON Fear God, honour the king 
Il. HYPOCRISY 3 
After four years (not forty), Absalom considers the 
How can he 
Bat will 


(4 " ) 


ne has come to make rebellion. 


lo it He must 
he king let | 


} 


David is, he p 


oy Bt 
get away from Jerusalem 
So. knowing what a holy iman 


ys upon that. and pretends he has 


keep a certain vow at Hebron made during his 
exile. David, glad to note any signs of religion in 
Absalom, gladly gives him leave to “go in peace, 


tle thinking what plots he is hatching, 

LessON. Beware of religious hypocrisy. Christ 
varned against such Not those that say ~ Lord. 
Lord shall enter His kingdom. but those who do 
frod’s will, (St. Matt. vii. 21.) 

Ili. REBELLION. (10- 12.) 

Absalom leaves Jerusalem gaily. Two hundred 
yung meu it from the city with him. They 
knew 1 x of his plots, but were deeply attached 

him he he sent messengers all over the 
yuntry to t the people when to rise in revolt. 
The blowing « trumpet was to be the signal that 


as king in Hebron. 

vs for David to hear! Not a few 
bulk of the 
grew 


rning 


ple merely. but the nation, turned 


onspiracy stronger daily. 





counsellor, deserted him for 


ts. David had 


turned against 


LESSONS 1. ) to paren 
i 


poiled Absalom when young. and he 


A di Be not wise in thine 
y I Lord, and depart from evil 
Hi ir Golden text.) 
horgin 
In wos battles between the Danes and 


two hundred years ago. in which 


with the Deses. a stout Danish 


inded was about 


to refresh 





LESSONS FOR SCHOO! 
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himself with a draught from a wooden bottle when 
an imploring cry from a wounded Swede lying on 
the field made him turn. Using the same words as 
Sir Philip Sidney on another occasion, * Thy need 
is greater than mine,” he knelt down by the fallen 
enemy to pour the liquid into his mouth, His re- 
quital was a pistol-shot in the shoulder from the 
treacherous Swede. * Rascal!” he cried, “I would 
have befriended you, and you would murder me in 
return. Now will I punish you. I would have given 
you the whole bottle, but now you shall only have 
half! Drinking off half himself, he gave the rest 
to the Swede. The king, hearing the story, sent for 
the soldier and asked him how he came to spare the 
life of such an ungrateful enemy. “Sire,” said the 
man, “I would never kill a wounded enemy.” “ You 
the king said, and created 
him one immediately, giving him as a crest a wooden 


deserve to be a noble,”’ 


bottle pierced with an arrow. 
\ND DeaTH 


AUGUST 30TH. ABSALOM’S DEFEA' 


To rvead—2 Samu rviii. 6—17. 32. 38. Golden Teat 
Psalm i. 6. 

INTRODUCTION David determined to leave Jeru- 

salem. Some of his faithful followers went with 

him. The priests also wished to go with him, 

bearing the Ark. but David sent them back (xv. 


25), for they must continue to carry on the worship 
of God at Jerusalem. He was comforted by Hushai’s 
joining him, but he sent him back to Jerusalem to 
try and counteract the wicked plans of Ahitophel 
David 
10), but bore all his trials most pati- 


the traitor. insulted and cursed by 


Shimei (xvi. 
ently. submitting himself to God's will, and seeing 


was 


His hand in all. Hushai persuaded Absalom to 
delay a battle (xvii. 11), thus giving David time to 


collect his forces. The king divided his army 
among his three generals, and watched them go 


gave them a special charge to 
(xviii. 5.) 


6—S8.) 


out to battle. He 
deal gently with Absalom 
I. DEFEAT OF ABSALOM, 
The wood of Ephraim at Mahanaim. 
Shall David or Absalom be king? 


The place. 
The cause. 
The armies. David’s followers against rebels. 
The result. Fearful slaughter of the rebel foes. 
So will all the enemies of the Lord finally perish. 
betrayed by his son, deserted by 
victorious 


David in his trials 
friends, insulted in his exile. and at last 
was a remarkable type of Jesus Christ. His own 
people—the Him. one disciple be- 
trayed Him, the chief priests insulted Him, the 
soldiers mocked Him; yet He answered not a word, 
and at last shall conquer all His foes. (1 Cor, xv. 25.) 

Il. DEATH OF ABSALOM. (—17.) 

Hix pride. He rode out in state to the 
the royal did afterward- 
(1 Kings i. 33.) But 
oak 


hair of 


Jews—rejected 


battle on 
mule just as Solomon 
was difficult among the 
Either the 


Was so proud or else his 


riding 


thick branches in the great wood 
which he 
the bouwhs of an oak-tree. and he 
The 
mule ran away. and Absalom was left hanging in 
and his 


What 


long 
neck caught in 
was fixed fast and unable to extricate himself. 


trees. 


friends. 


The wood was thick with 


noticed by his 


the air. 


misfortune was not 
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an end to his pride and his rebellion! To hang in 
‘riminal condemned to death! 

HTis end. At last he was seen. A soldier noticed 
him, and went and told Joab, one of David's three 
captains. Joab asked why he had not killed him 
Was not Absalom a rebel against his father the king? 
Joab would have given him a rich reward. But the 
man was thoroughly loyal to David. He knew how 
he loved Absalom. He had heard the king's charge 
about him, and no amount of money could tempt 
him. He preferred honour to reward. Joab, angry 
with the man’s refusal, hurried away, determined 
to kill Absalom himself 

Picture the scene. Absalom, caught in an oak, 
his beautiful hair, once his pride, streaming loose 
He sees Joab and his body-guard of ten warriors 
coming---makes frantic efforts to get free, but is 
powerless. They surround him in a moment. Joab 
thrusts three javelins through him. They attack 
him with their swords. He is soon dead. Joab 
blows a trumpet to recall the people. They cast Ab- 
salom’s dead body into a large pit, pile a great heap 
of stones over him, and leave him 

Lessons. 1. Be sure your sin will find you out 


ey 
a tree, llke a 


Pride goeth before destruction 

Jit. Grier or DAvip. (32. 33.) 

Absalom had been a wayward son who had sinned 
gricvously against his father. Yet David mourned 
sorely for him. Why? Because he was cut off in 
his sin. There was no repentance for the past, no 
hope for reunion in another world. No wonder he 
wept 

Lesson. There is no peace, saith God, to the 
wicked 

Retribution, 

Some years ago there lived in London a successful 
and wealthy banker. He was very desirous to become 
a member of Parliament, and he succeeded in his 
ambitious desire ; but eventually, by sad recklessness 
and dishonesty in business, he ruined himself and 
thousands of others. Yet before this was found out 
conscience made the wretched man so miserable that 
in the night he left his magnificent house, only 
taking with him a cup and a bottle of deadly poison 
Hastening to a lonely heath not far from London, 
he ended his earthly life by poison, and was found 
stretched on the ground, his hand still grasping the 
cup, and having died in solitary misery and despair. 


SEPTEMBER 6TH. Davip's LOVE ror Gop’s Hovusr, 
fo rcad—1 Chron. rxii, 6—16. Golden Tert— 
Psalm leaviv 1 

INTRODUCTION. David's long reign of forty years 
is coming to an end. He had had great trials and 
sorrows in the latter part—the bitter fruit of his sin 
-but the actual end was peaceful. So he makes all 
preparations for his successor. God had told him 
that Solomon, his younger son, was to succeed him 
(1 Kings ii. 15), but Adonijah, his eldest son, got 
himself proclaimed king. In order to defeat this, 
David bade Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the chief captain, associate Solomon 
with him as king. So he was mounted on the 
king’s mule, anointed by Nathan, and publicly pro- 
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claimed king. Then David proceeded to vive him 
a charge as to his conduct. He especially charged 
him to build a house for the Lord 

I. THe Cause. (6—10.) 

David had desired himself to build a permanent 
house for the Lord. More than 950 years had passed 
since the call of Abraham and the founding of the 
Jewish nation. How had the worship of God been 
carried on all that time’ Either at altars in the open 
air or in tents (or tabernacles Abraham built an 
altar at each place in his travels. (Gen. xiii. 4, ete.) 
The Israelites at Mount Sinai built the Tabernacle. 
which was carried with them during their forty 
years’ wanderings. During the time of the Judges 
the Ark was at Shiloh, and worship was carried on 
there. Not till David took Jerusalem and made it 
the capital city was there any thought of a per. 
manent house of the Lord. Why did David not 
build it’ He tells Solomon the cause. He had a 
strong desire to do so, but because he had shed so 
much blood the privilege was taken from him. His 
son Solomon would be a man of peace. God’s house 
is for peace. (Hag. ii. 10.) ‘Therefore Solomon 
should build it, and God would bless and prosper 
him in so doing 

LESSON Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thine house 

II. THE CHARGE. (11—16.) 

Personal. Reads much like the charge given by 
God to Joshua when appointing him to succeed 
Moses. (Josh. i. 6—.) He is young, and will need 
courage ; inexperienced, will want wisdom ; timid, 
will have to be strong in the Lord. 

Religious. He must set a good example to all 
Israel in keeping God's laws. Joshua was told to 
meditate on them daily. (Josh. i. 8.) Kings were 
ordered to make a copy for themselves, so as never to 
forget them. (Deut. xvii. 18.) He would prosper if 
he kept them, but not otherwise. 

«lrchitectural. What sort of temple did David 
desire? Nothing mean or shabby must be found in 
God's house. It must be * exceeding magnifical ” 
(ver. 5), whose glory must extend far and wide. 
Why so: Because from the land of Israel th 
knowledge of God was to extend to all lands when 
Christ came. David had collected an enormous mass 
of matcrials for the work. What would be wanted! 

Gold and silver for the Ark and vessels 

Brass and iron for the beams and woodworks. 

Timber and stone for the building itself. 

But good materials need good workmen. These 
therefore, had been brought to Jerusalem also. 
Solomon began the work at once with God's help. 

Lesson. I will go forth in the strength of the 
Lord God, 


Gifts to God, 

An old negro preacher was once preaching on 
giving. First, he said, all ought to give something 
to God: secondly. all ought to give according to 
their means: and thirdly, all ought to give cheer 
fully. David gave in all three ways, and in another 
way, too: for he gave his heart and desire when 
not allowed to do the work himself. A Hindoo 
once came to a missionary and said, “I had one 
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precious flower in my garden, the flower of my heart 
[ sought someone worthy to receive it. At last I 
heard of Jesus, and I desire to offer it to Him.” 


SEPTEMBER 13TH. David's GRATITUDE TO Gop, 


To yead—2 Samu l exii. 4O—l diolden Teat Ver. 2 
[INTRODUCTION After exhorting Solomon. David 


the princes, captains, and elders of 
charge. (1 Chron 
build the 


intro- 


wsembled a 
Israel, and gave them a solemn 
xxviii.) He told them of his 
emple, and of his preparations for the same ; 
them 


desire to 


iuced Solomon to as his successor, entreated 


the people to be faithful to God, and gave them 
the pattern of the Temple, telling them that he had 
received it from God. (Ver. 19.) To-day’s lesson 

es his last psalm of thanksgiving for God's 
mercies to him all his life 

I. VicroRY OVER ENEMIES. (40—46.) 

Forciqn foes What was David’s first fight ? 
{vainst Goliath, the giant of the Philistines, when a 


What did Saul want him to put 
9.) But he preferred trusting in 
e God helped his aim 
1. His first stone stunned the 
viant, and then he cut off his head. To whom did 
To his idol-gods, but they 
God helped 


outh of seventeen 


(1 Sam. xvii 
God to wearing strange armour 


wd gave him streng 


the giant look for help? 


could not save So with other enemies 


him to destroy the Amalekites. (1 Sam. xxx. 17.) 
Domestic troubles. (44—46.) He had had great 

troubles at home. Ishbosheth was set up against 

him as king His son Amnon was murdered by 


his brothe1 Absalom, his favourite son, had raised 


a rebellion him 


murdered by Joab 


against Amasa, his nephew, was 
A three days’ pestilence destroyed 
14.) But the Lord 


his troubles 


70,000 people. (L Chron. xxi 


delivered him out of all 


LESSONS David’s foes a type of ours Enemies 


from without devil seeking to make us disobey 
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Also nature 
against the new nature : 
the spirit. (Gal. v. 17.) 
David's—two things 

1. Fight the good fight of faith. 

2. Pray without ceasing 

If. THANKSGIVING FOR MERCIES. (47—57.) 

No credit due to himself for his victories. He is 
What does he not owe to 


within—corrupt fighting 
the flesh striving against 
Our defence the same as 


enemies 


servant of a living God 
(iod ? 

Salvation from enemies of every kind 

Punishment wpon those who opposed him 

Evaitation to a post of honour and greatness 

What will he render then to God in return? 

Thanksgiving and praise for all His mercies 

Declaration of His honour among the heathen 

So shall all the ends of the earth glorify God 

Lessons. 1. It is a good thing to give thanks 

2. Let all the people praise Thee, O God 

Gratitude 

A rich youth in Rome had suffered from a dan- 
On recovering his health, his heart 
was filled with gratitude, and he exclaimed: “O 
gracious God! could man recompense Thee, how 
willingly would I give Thee all my possessions 
A herdsman heard this, and said to him, “All 
good gifts come from above: thither thou canst 
send nothing. Come, follow me.” He took him to 
a hut, where was nothing but misery and wretched- 
The father lay on a sick bed, the children 
*See here,” said the herds- 
see here the Lord's 
brethren and representatives.” The youth assisted 
them bountifully, and the poor people called him 
an angel of God. The herdsman smiled and said : 
“Thus always turn thy grateful countenance first 
then to earth "—From “ Tools for 


gerous illness 


ness 
were crying for bread 
man, “an altar 


for sacrifice ; 


to heaven and 


Teachers v3 


———_S~2223 


(iod ; the werld seeking to make us forget God 
CHURCH LIFE 
WK BY THE LORD BISHOP OF 
SECOND 


NOW feel constrained, by the very 
heading of this paper, and the 
course I have so far pursued 
in writing it, to turn to some 
of the chief features and prob- 





lems of Church life which 
present themselves to the Manx 
Churchman of to-day. Up to 
this point I have but lifted 


the veil, with a view to ascertain what history 
teaches as to the secrets of the position of our 
inclent Church at the time, but other 
causes have contributed to produce difficulties 


present 


become plain as [ proceed 


hindrances to the progress of 


causes which will 


the 


) speak of 
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the Church's work, with which every clergyman 
in the island will be more or less familiar. To 
begin with, then, we are confronted with the fact 
that, owing to the circumstances which I have 
already described, a large proportion of the 
population no longer belongs to us, although it 
must be gladly admitted that its attitude is 
courteous and friendly. Speaking for myself, | 
cannot even thus allude to the relations between 
the Church and the Wesleyan body here with- 
out testifying to the many courtesies which I 
have received at the hands of its ministers and 
leaders, alike in private and in publie life ; but 
the fact remains, and is probably as much felt 
by them as by me, that the division which exists 
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is a distinct source of loss. to the interests which 
in common we have at heart, and to my 
mind, the more to be deplored, seeing that 
doctrinal differences between the two bodies 
so small. It not too much to that 
it creates the weakness which is the invariable 
result of the lack of unity ; that it hinders the 
ittainment of which mutually 
desire : that it gives rise to a crop of mistinder 
tandings, 
ecclesiastical 


1s, 


are is 


say 


many ends we 


especially regards points of old 
naturally framed 
state of things; and that it affords easy oppor 
tunities of triumph to the common enemy. No 
man, | think, eould have indicated more frankly 
than [ have done in this paper how truly | 
deplore the action of the Church in the early 
days of the Wesleyan movement, and the sad 
condition into which for a had 
lapsed ; but, for my part, I can discern no intel- 
ligible reason why, in view of her recovery, the 
separation should be maintained for ever. <A 
of the to the cause of 
Christ by this division may, I hope, some day 
lead to a healing of the breach. Meantime, let 
all bitterness and cause of friction be avoided. 
Another hindrance to the progress the 
Church in the Isle of Man is a misunderstand 
ing, on the part of many of the people, with 
to her systematic and the 
proper use of the Holy Communion, and other 
means of grace and help, and | should like to 


as 


law, for another 


season she 


sense loss occasioned 


of 


respect teaching 
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take this opportunity to say a few words about 
these things. Some of the clergy have told me 


and especially those in the country districts— 
that there is a feeling prevalent amongst their 
flocks that a clergyman fails to give full proof 
of his Divine call to the ministry unless he jx 


i hope 


1 need not say that | yield to no man in my 


always preaching evangelistic sermons. 


deep seuse of the importance of such preach 
ing, by which | understand a clear and affer 
tionate setting forth of the calls of Christ and 
the of the Gospel; but it would 
remove a serious hindrance to the work of the 
Church here if people who feel this objection 
would open their Bibles and judge for them- 
selves whether other kinds of preaching and 
teaching are not equally important and apostolic. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, and especially 
in the accounts of the missionary journeys re- 
corded therein, we find abundant models of the 
purest evangelistic preaching, which I freely 
grant, need, from time to 
time, to be reproduced ; but will any man say, 
when we to the Epistles, written to 
churches already founded, that the teaching is 
of a purely evangelistic type ? 

[ can perhaps reason with the objector more 
clearly by the aid of an illustration. When we 
have taken the initiatory step for the recovery of 
a stricken or wounded neighbour by telling him 
of a hospital which is open to receive him, and 


invitations 


mutatis mutandis, 


come 
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when with much diligence we have at last per- 
csnaded him to be conveyed there, will anyone 
ay that all that the case required is now done ? 
Joes it not still need the skill of the surgeon 
or physician, and careful attention, on the part 
of the patient to the rules and treatment  pre- 


ribed for the recovery of his) health and 


aka 


J 
+> 
Cun 


¥ 


strength—rules which obviously demand 
no less serious consideration from him 
than attention, in the first instance, to 
the announcement of the existence of 
the hospital, and an inducement of 
willingness in himself to enter it? 
And it is so, also, in the spiritual 
world. A conviction of the disease of 
sin and spiritual need, a turning to 
the Lord, and other marks of the true 
conversion of the heart, do not, in ow 
Church’s point of view, lead the soul to 
the goal of the Christian course only 
to the wicket-gate : and it is a failure to perceive 
this distinction, and to recognise the necessity for 
further systematic teaching, and the due use of 
appointed means of grace, which makes so many 
of our people underrate and misunderstand the 
object of the Church in branches of work other 
than that of an evangelistic kind. I do not think 
they see that it brings all the leading truths of 
Scripture—and especially those truths which con 
nect themselves with the life of our Great Ex 
emplar—under the attention of the people, in a 
reasonable ord r, in the course of every Chris 
tian year, and that it is to impress these truths, 
vith a view to an ever deepening sense of their 
practical importance, and not for any merely ec 
lesiastical reasons, that we urge the observance 
ot Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Ascension 
Day, besides other seasons. Once let our people 
grasp this, and surely earnest and clear explan- 
ations of the Church’s method of procedure in 
this matter, as | know it to be set forth in many 
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parishes here, will, in time, make them perceive 
it; and [| cannot but believe that misunder- 
standing will gradually disappear, and the evil 
effects of cold and perfunctory services in_ by- 
gone days will by degrees be done away. — Es- 
pecially would | say this in reference to the 
Holy Communion, for | cannot shut my eyes 
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to the fact that in many places—chiefly, per- 
haps, in the country districts—systematie recep- 
tion of this Holy Sacrament is widely neglected, 
greatly to the loss of a sense of Christian fellow 
ship, growth in grace, and earnestness in active 
work. [| hope [ need not say that I hold no 
sacerdotal or superstitious views of the Holy 
Communion, and that | deplore the teaching 
which represents it in a sacrificial aspect, us 
merely reproducing what our Chureh delibe: 
ately rejected at the Reformation, the revival o1 
which, at the present day, | believe to be pei 
petuating the divisions in Protestant Christen 
dom more than any other cause which can be 
named. But I look at the plain command of 
Christ about it, and at the distinct teaching of 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16, to the effect that 
through it, if rightly used, the life and nature 
of Christ are constantly communicated afresh 
to the soul, and | feel that if our flocks here 


only recognised these things more clearly, and 
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perceived that our Church required her clergy 
to preach, not merely evangelistic truth—that is, 
mission sermons—but all the great truths which 
connect themselves with the Apostles’ Creed ; 
and, further, that in urging the systematic re- 
ception of the Holy Communion on the part of 
those who sincerely desire to advance in the 
Christian life, she is but urging the ordinance 
specially appointed for this purpose by Christ 
Himself, they would more gladly welcome and 
esteem the work of those who are ordained to 
labour amongst them both as “ministers of the 
Word and Sacraments.” 

Then, other things, in turn, would be better 
understood and valued. Confirmation would be 
recognised as the deliberate and public choice of 
young persons, brought up in Christian homes, to 
walk in the path marked out by the threefold 
baptismal vow ; and further as their formal ad- 
mission, on the ground of this choice being made, 
to the privilege of the Holy Communion, as a 
Divine and specially appointed means of strength, 
grace, and fellowship with their brethren, 
throughout their Christian course. Communi- 
cants’ unions for the furtherance of such fel- 
lowship, and preparation for the more devout 
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reception of the Sacrament, would be eagerly 
joined, and young communicants would find jn 
them that right hand of Christian friendship, 
extended by their elder brethren, for the lack 
of which so many fall away. Bible-classes and 
men’s services for gaining a clearer knowledge 
of the revealed mind and will of Cod, so essen. 
tial for the growth of the soul in grace, would 
be better attended in every parish, and, as a 
result, we should have a vast increase of lay 
workers, eager to do something for the Lord, 
whom they were thus learning to kuow and love 
better, and whose rules for edification they were 
now striving to obey—workers better equipped 
and prepared for service in our Sunday-schools, 
and as district visitors, being themselves living 
examples of the truth that God’s blessing is 
ever to be looked for and expected in the dili- 
gent use of all appointed means. 

I have thought it better thus to sketch what I 
hope and pray for, as the result of the Chureh’s 
spiritual work in this diocese, and to state what 
seem to me some of the chief present hindrances 
to its realisation, rather than to attempt to mea- 
sure the exact progress which is being made 
to its attainment; but it must not be supposed, 
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for one Moment, though [I put the case thus, 
that 1 do not th inkfully recognise that with 
God’s help we are going forward. Hearty, 
bright, and congregational services, both in 


growing in 
and Bible- 


churches ind ission-rooms, are 


number Communicants’ unions, 


classes art 


eing gradually formed, and will, I 
better 
understood by thre people, who are slow to con- 


believe, be more largely joined when 
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A eareful system 


religious knowledge is provided 


form to anything that is new. 
of inspection in 
for our schools; branches of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation are taking hold in several quarters; 


plans are being laid to organise young men in 


a Church Lads’ Brigade; and temperance and 
other philanthropic movements are being pressed 
forward with considerable success. 

\midst many difficulties and no small discourage- 

ent, the clergy of the diocese are doing a work 
Which experience tells me bears comparison with 
work done under far more favourable conditions 
on the mainland, and to some of these diffieul- 


now ask 


ties I shall 
53] 


leave, in the last place, 
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to call attention. And here let me say, at the 
outset, that the work which is being done by 
the clergy is accomplished under 
much financial strain. There are in the island, 
at the present time, thirty-two rectories, vicar- 
ages, and chaplaincies (corresponding, for the 
part, to perpetual curacies in England), 
aud leaving out of the account the average net 
income of the three and two of the 
vicarages (Which, in 1893, amounted to £343 per 


pressure of 


Inost 
rectories, 


amunum), the average annual stipend of the re- 
maining twenty-seven was then only £119 and 


this, alas! must be regarded as a falling quan 
tity, owing to the growing depreciation in the 
value of tithe. It is true that in the Isle of 
Man we have a fund known as “The Impro- 
priate Trust,” a fund raised originally, in 1666, 
by the exertions of the eighth Lord Derby and 
Bishop Barre w, and recently augmented by a 
legacy of £6,000 bequeathed by a benevolent 
Manx lady, the late Miss Gell ; but I found, two 
years ago, that wher. all the help available from 
this and other sources was added to these twenty- 
seven livings, the average income only reached 
£158; and I regret to add that it is out of 
the power of the Ecclesiastical) Commissioners 
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for England, or the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, to give aid of any kind to this dio- 
cese. And what is true of the incumbencies 
is true also of the curacies. Were it not for 
the generous assistance given by the Additional 
Curates’ Society, and the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, it would be impossible to meet the 
difficulty which confronts the diocese in this 
respect; and, even with this help, the stipends 
are considerably less than on the mainland. 

But the reader will naturally inquire what, 
under these circumstances, is being done to re 
lieve the strain? My reply must be twofold. | 
take, first, the difficulty which connects itselt 
with the filling up of curacies. One cannot, of 
course, fail to sympathise with those who would 
like even the junior deacon of the diocese to be 
gifted with the zeal of St. Paul, the wisdom of 
St. James, and the eloquence of Apollos; but 
practical people have to look at these subjects 
from a practical point of view. They have to con- 
sider what is the best they can do under given 
conditions ; and, viewing it in this light, my two 
immediate predecessors, the late Bishop Hill 
and the present Bishop of Carlisle, resolved to 
found and promote a small Theological College 
in the island for the training of the very best 
men they could get (and many good men have 
been got) for the work of the ministry. 

It is said that Bishop Wilson himself, a century 
and a half ago, prepared candidates for Holy 
Orders, who lived with him at Bishop’s Court, 
and, bearing this in mind, Bishop Hill and our 
late valued Archdeacon— Archdeacon Hughes 
Games, now Vicar of Hull—founded what is 
called the Bishop Wilson Theological College, 
which is affiliated with the University of Dur- 
ham. This college first had a home at Andreas, 
but was moved by Bishop Bardsley—who took 
the deepest interest in it—to Bishop’s Court, 
where it is now. The first Principal was the 
Rev. H. T. E. Barlow, who was lately offered a 
Missionary Bishopric in Japan. The second and 
present Principal is the Rev. H. W. C. Geldart. 
Every effort is made to secure University men, 
but it is recognised that this cannot often be 
done. Encouragement, however, is given, and 
will be increasingly given, to the students to 
enter for the Preliminary Theological Examina- 
tion, and although the college is still young 
one brilliant first-class has already been ob- 
tained, besides other places in the examination 
list. At present I can see no better plan for 
supplying the curacies in this diocese, save where 
men of University standing offer themselves for 
love of the work. 

I now come to notice what has been done to 
relieve the poverty of the livings. In the 
spring of 1894 a public meeting was convened 





at Douglas, and largely attended. The newly 
appointed Governor, Sir West Ridgeway, kindly 
took the chair, and it was decided to inaugu- 
rate a movement to be called “The Manx 
Church Sustentation Fund,” with the twofold 
object of permanently increasing the endowments 
of the poorer livings and chaplaincies and of 
meeting present needs. Towards the former 
object the capital sum of about £3,300 (which 
will soon yield an income of £120 a year) has 
already been raised—almost entirely in the island 
itself; and the returns for the year 1895 show 
that—chiefly in response to an appeal, which | 
now put forth annually, in connection with this 
movement—the Easter offertories given to four- 
teen incumbents amounted to £143, while £110 
has been raised for immediate distribution 
amongst the clergy, at the discretion of the 
Committee of Management. The Manx Church 
Sustentation Fund, then (which is our diocesan 
response to our sense of the financial strain on 
the poorer incumbents), is already yielding di- 
rectly or indirectly over £350 a year, and [ 
trust, as time goes on, will be largely increased. 

But besides the financial difficulty encountered 
by the clergy in pursuing their work, it seemed to 
me, on my appointment to the See in 1892, that 
other matters also called for careful attention, if 
the clergy were not to be discouraged by the 
feeling that the Church in their own diocese 
was not altogether on a level with that which is 
usual in the dioceses of the mainland. In the 
first place, it seemed most desirable to revive the 
Diocesan Conference which had existed for a few 
years during the episcopate of Bishop Hill. 

In every diocese, I think, there is a ten 
dency amongst Churchmen to confine their at- 
tention to parochial as against diocesan’ work. 
It is, doubtless, a very natural tendency, but 
the result is equally natural, and manifests 
itself in a spirit of congregationalism, a spirit 
forgetful of the wants of the whole body of 
which the particular congregation affected by 
it is already an important, but might become a 
much more useful, member. May I say, without 
offence, that if the tendency is common through- 
out the English Church at large, even in dioceses 
where there is constant communication between 
parishes and Church centres, it did appear to me 
to be one against which we should be especially 
on our guard in a diocese which, from its natur- 
ally isolated position, is largely cut off from the 
life and stir of the great Church of which it 
forms an integral part—a diocese, too, in which 
intercommunication amongst the comparatively 
widely scattered clergy is by no means so fre- 
quent as in England? Under these circum- 
stances, and for these reasons, it appeared pre- 
eminently desirable to provide opportunity for 
























the periodical discussion of diocesan questions 
amongst Churclimen here, besides questions of 
wider interest as well, though I see signs, as 
yet, that these latter are not equally acceptable. 
| am happy to say that the Conference was re- 
organised, in March, 1893, and that last October 
we held out and I think I am 
only reflecting general opinion when I say that 


fourth session ; 


the movement is growing in interest. 
remains one other matter of a diocesan 
improvement has lately 


There 
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need not necessarily be honorary) was passed, in 
1895, and, having received the Royal assent, was 
- ¥ > 

promulgated on July 5th, and the Canons, being 
duly appointed, were collated and installed, as | 
have already mentioned, last October. 

I have already stated that, in the early part of 
the century, Bishop Ward and Mr. Stowell of 
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| am well aware that not a few 
of my predecessors in the See felt keenly that 
the provisions of one of the early Acts of her 
present Majesty’s reign were not extended to the 
Church in this island; I refer to the Act which 
nabled the Bishops of the different English 
dioceses to confer on hard-working and deserv 


bee n achiie ve d. 


ing clergymen the distinction of an Honorary 
Canonry. There was no intelligible reason why 


this diocese should not also be 
course. The fact that the 
ancient cathedral of St. German’s, at Peel, was 
no greater bar to legislation in 
this direction here than the circumstance that 

other newly-created dioceses of England no 
suitable cathedral at present exists (especially 

the chapel at Bishop's Court was built and 


the Bis! op of 


ible to take this 


nm ruins was 


dowed, in the time of Bishop Powys, with the 
xpress object of serving as a pro-cathedral and 
‘upplylug a temporary home fora Chapter); and 


that a Bill, submitted to the 
‘wo Houses of the Manx Legislature, enabling 
the Bishop to create four Canons (whose stalls 


I am happy to say 


Vaughan, Acton, W 


Ballaugh paid visits to England and besought 
earnest and liberal Churchmen there “to come 
over and help us,” in this island, to rebuild and 
restore our semi-ruined churches. May I con- 
clude this article by saying that if there be one 
want above another which is pressing at the pre- 
sent time, it is the erection and endowment of a 
Church in the north of Douglas, which contains 
more than a third of the population of the whole 
island, and which is crowded, almost to an in- 
conceivable extent, with English visitors during 
the summer month Last year we had over 
300,000 visitors, and h, to some extent, the 
Douglas Head, attended by 10,000 
people on a Sunday afternoon, and likewise the 
crowded services in the churchyard at Braddan 
on Sunday mornings, may be said to provide for 
the 


1 
noug 


services on 


their spiritual requirements, vet, for resi 
dents and the visitors alike, no want is more 
urgently felt than a new church in Douglas, 


and few things can be mentioned which would 


be of greater service than this to Church lite 
in Manxland. 
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BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, AUTHOR oF “A FELLOW OF TRINITY,” “IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD,” ET¢, 


CHAPTER I. 
“Tis a secret: none knows how it 
comes, how it goes: 
But the name of the secret is Love.” 
REV. COLIN) CAMPBELL 
was so very youthful-looking 
that it did not occur to the 
rector of Hursley-Magna, at 
that preliminary interview 
about the curacy, to ask him 
if-he were married. 

Campbell had come over to 
see the rector about it, and to 
look round the parish. He 
had walked from Kilpeck, the 
nearest railway-station — to 
Hursley, a distance of about 

seven miles, aud he turned up at lunch-time. A 
small, thin, clean-shaven fellow, looking exceed- 
ingly boyish in his clerical collar and severely 
cut coat. 

The rector was interested in him from the first. 
He had filled the same curacy that he himself had 
tilled a duzen years ago ; he had not filled it long. 
The vicar had been too exacting, and he had 
been glad to give it up before he had committed 
himself by being formally licensed to it. 

Campbell had held the curacy for three years, 
and after the death of the vicar had had sole 
charge for six months, until the appointment of 
the new incumbent. With such a recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Batchelor did not need any further 
testimonials. The fact of Campbell having ful- 
filled all the requirements of the most exacting 
of vicars, and having for six months had the 
sole charge of a large parish, the duties of which 
Batchelor remembered we!l, was quite sutticient 
reference. 

The rector’s wife was as pleased with the can- 
didate for the vacant curacy as the rector him- 
self. She knew a good deal about curates; 
there had been half a dozen, at least, at Hursley- 
Magna since her husband had held the living, 
and the last curate, who was entirely devoted 
to his work, had been the most trying of the 
six. He had been, as she graphically termed it, 


“ 








a stick in society,” an absent-minded, pre 
occupied young man, oblivious of social amen- 
ities, out of place everywhere except in the 
pulpit or among his poor people; but the new 
curate was the readicst fellow in the world. 

He made himself quite at home at the mid-day 
meal at the rectory, which he was invited to par- 
take of : he was particularly useful and handy, 





Mrs. Batchelor remarked, in helping the children, 
who always came in to lunch ; carried the dishes 
round when the servants were out of the roo, 
and would have said “grace” if the rector had 
not anticipated him. 

It was raining hard when they started to see 
the church when luncheon was over, and two or 
three of the children went over with them. They 
had “chum’d” with the curate at first sight, and 
would not let him go anywhere without them. 

Batchelor missed him from his side as he 
walked down the rectory path, and saw him 
running back to the house. He had gone back 
for the children’s waterproofs. 

This ought to have opened his eyes, but it 
did not. 

He concluded the arrangement with Campbell, 
and settled the date of his entering upon his new 
labours, and never once thought of asking him if 
he were married ! 

It did not even occur to Batchelor to ask him 
when they went through the village together to 
look at a cottage that was vacant, which he said 
he should prefer to lodgings. 

It was a low-browed, old-fashioned thatched 
cottage, with a long, rambling garden behind, 
full of homely vegetables and currant-bushes 
and fruit-trees. 

‘Won't this be too big for you?” the reetor 
asked, standing in the middle of a plot of cab- 
bages and looking round at the rank wilderness. 
He was thinking of an ordinary curate’s es- 
tablishment; a single man, not overdone with 
worldly goods, and a housekeeper. 

“Not a bit too big,” said Campbell cheerfully; 
“it is just the thing !’ 

He did not leave a corner of the garden w- 
visited; he went down the path between the 
currant-bushes, looking about him with eager 
interest, plucking the ripe fruit and eating it 
hke a schoolboy. 

He came down to Hursley-Magua the following 
week, and the rector drove over to Kilpeck in his 
dog-cart to fetch him from the station. 

He did not come down alone. 

He had two children—mere babies—hanging on 
to the flying skirts of his long clerical coat, when 
Batchelor saw him coming down the platform, 
and a wee toddling thing he was leading by 
the hand. There were five of them altogether, 
and the mother brought up the rear with an 
infant in her arms—an infant in long clothes. 

Cimpbell introduced his wife and the children 
severally to his new rector with such evident 
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She could not be torn away from the grave when the service was over.”—p. 807. 


had not the heart to express any 
rv dissatisfaction. 
[twas no use expressing dissatisfaction now ; 
ly his own fault if there had been any 
He ought to have inquired. 
auty of the children reconciled 
‘ly to the situation ; they were the 
he had ever seen, with the fresh 
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cherubs, and shining golden 

little red cloaks. But the 
children was nothing to the 
mother. A ragile, 
eature, transparent pink 
re blne eyes, intensely blue, 
ing, golden hair as the 
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tHe) 


young 
with 


children, only she wore it in a coil beneath her 
little black bonnet. 

It would have been a shabby bonnet on any 
other head, but the bright face and the shining 
hair beneath it glorified it, and it was dowdy no 
longer ; a princess might have worn it. 

Campbell packed away his belongings into the 
rector’s dog-cart, holding the haby while his 
wife got up in front, and finally jumped up 
himself behind, with a child on each knee and 
one between his legs. 

The rector’s wife was as much struck with the 
lovely children as the rector himself, and more so 
indeed with the lovely mother. She was won 


completely, 
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She told her husband with an air of convie- 
tion after the first interview, as if it had been a 
long-cherished opinion, that she thonght it was 
a great advantage to have a married curate. 

Fortunately Mr. Batchelor had 
offer Campbell a higher stipend than he had 
paid the former curates. The kind lay-helper 
at Rose-Ash, a hamlet two miles out of Hursley, 
whose health no longer permitted him to take the 
services at the Mission Chapel which he had been 
accustomed to do for many vears, offered a liberal 
donation of twenty-five pounds a year towards a 
curate, thus enabling the rector to offer an in 
creased stipend, amounting to one hundred and 
sixty pounds a year. 

Not a very princély income for a curate with 
five children ! 

Colin Campbell had married while he was still 
an undergraduate at Cambridge. Of course, it 
was a love match. If any excuse could be found 
for such outrageous folly, Lucy Campbell was the 


been able to 


excuse, 

Quite i sufficient excuse ; at least, most men 
would say so. The rector remembered his own 
youth, and a certain brown-haired girl, who had 
waited—oh ! such a weary, aching time—till that 
princely living of Hursley-Magna fell in; and he 
sighed, and acknowledged that the excuse was a 
sufficient one. 

His own courtship had been a long one; but 
his curate’s courtship had outlived matrimony, 
poverty, and twins, and was going on now as 
fresh and delightful as in its early halcyon days. 

They were buoyantly happy, those foolish, im- 
provident young people. They ignored poverty 
ind the miserable shifts that would have broken 
less heroic spirits down. They put up with the 
meanest accommodation and the poorest food, 
and they worked together cheerfully and merrily, 
like playing at house- 
keeping. 

No wonder the rector’s wife was struck with 
Campbell’s handiness at the first luncheon. He 
was the handiest fellow in the house, she used to 
say, that she had ever met with. 

He was worth half a dozen servants, male and 
To see him (in his shirt-sleeves) among 


a couple of children 


female. 
nis children, doing woman's 
delicate little mother: or digging in his garden, 
like a day-labourer ; or toiling along the roads 
at dusk (walking seven miles into Kilpeck and 
seven miles back), laden with packages from the 
distant market-town, and singing blithely by the 
Way, Was a lesson-—is It a warning ! 
to every unmarried curate in the Church. 

He did his duty well, considering all things 
the many calls upon him, his delicate wife, and 
He did his duty exceedingly 
a flaw in it. 


work, to save the 


falr to say 


his many children. 
well; the rector could not tind 
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He was never late at 
capital voice ; 


elor’s old 


a service. He had q 
and being trained under Batch. 
who was a_ splendid dis. 
ciplinarian, he had not a fault to find with hin 
in his manner of conducting the services of the 
Church. And he preached good, plain practical 
sermons, exactly fitted to the comprehension of 
his congregation. 

Yet the people did not run after him as they 
ran after his predecessor, “the stick,” as Mrs, 
Batchelor called him. The children’s eyes did 
not twinkle when they met Campbell coming out 
of school; and the old women’s knees were 
so stiffened with rheumatism that they could no 
longer curtsy those extra twelve inches. 

He did the exact amount of visiting he had 
stipulated to do. He trained the choir; he took 
a very active part in the schools; he presided 
at the temperance meetings; he held a weekly 
Bible-class for young men, and he preached two 
or three sermons a week. 

All for one hundred and sixty pounds a year! 
Batchelor had done it himself, when he was a 
curate, for a smaller stipend; but he had not 
encumbered himself with a wife and family to 
share his poverty. 

Yet, having done all this, Batchelor could not 
but acknowledge to himself that there was some 
thing wanting. The tone, if one may so use ‘the 
term, of the parish was not so high as it had 
been under Keith Johnstone. Whether it was 
feverishly high, and could not for long have 
been kept at that high pitch without danger of 
reaction, it is impossible to say. But it was 
decidedly lower. 

The parishioners had lapsed to their old in- 
(difference and apathy. The services were as 
drowsy and conventional as ever. There was 
no life in them. They were conducted with the 
usual decorum and earnestness ; they were even 
cheerful sometimes, for the choir sang beauti- 
fully, but they were hollow and _pharisaical- 
mere dead conventional routine. 

The electric fire that had flashed and thrilled 
through all hearts not so long ago was cold now, 
and there was no fiery spark of enthusiasm in 
their midst to kindle it afresh. 

Nothing could exceed the love and devotion of 
Campbell to the inmates of that poor cottage he 
called his home, but he had not-—it is not in the 
nature of all men-——much of that ver sacrum to 
devote to those outside his own circle. 

He did his duty—did it splendidly, under the 
circumstances. 

Campbell was self-denying enough for those he 
loved, Heaven knows! 

He went through the first hard winter that 
followed his arrival at Hursley without an over- 
coat: he wore nothing but his thin, threadbare 


vicar, 
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coat through all the driving storms of snow and 
sleet, and the bitter winds of that trying winter, 
hecause the money to buy an overcoat could not 
be spared from the little family at home. 

He had no fire in his study—a bare, draughty 
place with a stone floor, opening out into a back 
vard—in order that there might be a fire in the 
children’s nursery. 


And it is very likely that often he had not 
enough to eat. 
The rectors wife always made an excuse, 


whenever he came over to the rectory on parish 
to send him in a basin of hot soup; 
the rector believed that she used to keep it 
ready smoking-hot on purpose. Batchelor was 
quite sure that on one particularly bitter day, 
when Campbell came in looking very blue—no, 
not blue: that greyish colour that comes of 
extreme cold when the system has been sub- 
jected to depression—-he was quite sure that on 
this particular day he saw the tears spring into 
the poor fellow’s eyes when the welcome basin 
of soup made its appearance. Nor was this all ; 
the rector could read faces pretty accurately, 
ind he saw another look on his curate’s face, 
when the hot soup was bringing the life-blood 
back to his cheeks—a look that said, as plain 
is looks could speak, that he would rather have 
taken it untouched to those dear ones across the 
village street than have eaten it himself! 

How the poor things managed to keep those 
five children clothed, as well as fed and warmed, 
through that hard winter puzzled Mrs. 
Batchelor, who knew what mantua-makers’ bills 
wert 

But Lucy 
maker 


matters, 


long 


Campbell was her mantua- 


ind her 


own 
husband assisted her! 
a joking matter. He worked the 
sewing-machine! The doctor had forbidden his 
delicate little wife to work it, and her nimble 
fingers were unable to do unaided all the sewing 
—the mending and the making, the patching and 
the darning—for five children ; and so, all honour 


This is not 


tohim! Mr. Batchelor’s curate, when his duties in 
the parish were over, worked the sewing-machine. 

The rector’s wife found it out accidentally, and 
she used after that, to drop in of afternoons to 
help darn the children’s stockings. 

Her thoughtfulness did not end here. Women 
have deeper insight than men ; and she scented 
in those visits the leanness and privations of 
that humbie, uncomplaining household quicker 
than her husband did. 

There had 
poverty, which 


sickness there as well as 
her an excuse for proffer- 
ng her neighbourly sympathy and help without 
uting anybody's feelings. 
The lovely had 
very much 


heen 


gave 


mother been ailing —nothing 


little 


winter conch and cold 
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The climate of Hursley-Magua was more moist 
than she had been accustomed to, and the winter 
was unusually severe. Then the young infant 
had bronchitis and, finally, whooping-cough ; 
then all the children had whooping-cough. 

Only those who know the wearing, hourly 
anxiety that this dread disease brings into a 
household can understand the trying time 
Campbell and his wife had during that sad 
spring. Campbell did not take his clothes off 
for weeks together, and yet he never failed at 
any service or wherever his duty called him. 

After battling through weeks of suffering, one 
of the twins, always a delicate little creature, died. 
The rector and his wife said—everyone said— 
it was a happy release, but the parents thought 
differently. 

Batchelor had never seen such overwhelming 
grief in his life. 

He buried the little creature on a cold winter 
day; the snow was falling when the sad _ pro- 
cession entered the churchyard. 

Both parents were present. The fragile mother 
had not previously been out of the house all the 
winter, and had been shut up for weeks in a 
heated atmosphere. She followed the little coffin, 
hanging on her husband’s arm, and sobbing as if 
her heart would break. She had no black clothes 
to wear; she went to the funeral in her coloured 
gown and a warm plaid shawl the rector’s wife 
had thoughtfully thrown around her shoulders. 
She could not be torn away from the grave when 
the service was over, but stood in a wintry blast 
of snow and sleet, looking down at the little 
coftin that the snow-flakes were covering from 
her yearning eyes. 

She broke down at the grave, and her husband 
bore her back fainting to her home. She was 
such a tender-hearted creature, and this was her 
first grief !—the first break in that unclouded spell 
of summer weather that crowned the humble 


joys of her short wedded life. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HAMMER OF SORROW. 
A warm, delightful summer followed the hard 
winter and inclement spring, and the mild 
weather drove away the whooping-cough that 
had caused so much anxiety in the parish. 

The curate’s children were better, and about 
again, very much as if nothing had happened ; 
but the delicate mother looked more fragile than 
ever. There was a suspicious hectic flush on her 
cheeks, which much too thin, and _ her 
complexion was more transparent than ever. 

The rector sometimes thought that she had not 
enough food to eat, and his wife used to declare 
that she had not enough warm clothes to wear. 
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She found this out quite by accident. It is so 
pitiful a story that it is hard to tell. 

On the sad snowy afternoon, when Mrs. Camp 
bell faiated in the churchyard at the little child’s 
grave, the rector’s wife, who took care of the 
children while Was absent at the funeral, 
undressed her, when she was carried lil, cold and 


she 


insensible, and put her to bed. 
But there were very few clothes to take off. 
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not sing at her work as she darned the little 
stockings. 

Perhaps there was a reason for this. Her throat 
had been a little troublesome in the spring, whey 
the children had been ailing. It was no better 
when they were quite well. It was not very bad ; 
but it stopped her singing. 

The surgeon at Kilpeck who had attended the 
children treated it as a weak relaxed throat~ 





Her coloured dress skirt, and a thin outer petti- 
coat—no flannels ! 

She owned afterwards, with tears, when Mrs. 
Batchelor taxed her with it, that she had eut up 
her flannel petticoats at the beginning of the 
winter to make petticoats for the children—and 
the thermometer nearly down to zero! 

However, the sunimer came—quite a tropical 
summer after an arctic winter, and 
not much need for flannels. 

The roses came back to the sweet faces of the 
children, but they much 
more slowly to the cheeks of the fragile mother. 
She was never quite the same after that little 
grave had been dug and covered up in the 
churchyard. She never complained or repined ; 
but she did not 


there was 


eae back 


curate’s 


smile so readily, and she cid 


she always said it was the throat—but it was 
no better under his treatment. She said, and 
quite truly, that they could not afford to pay 
him, and his visits ceased. 

The lovely summer deepened into autumn, and 
the rector and his family went away for a month 
by the sea. When they came back, he was struck 
by the change in Mrs. Campbell—an indefinable 
change. His wife saw it, too, and both decided 
that no time should be lost in seeking medical 
advice. 

He urged it upon Campbell as he came back 
with him from the church the next day. The 


happy, unconscious fellow laughed at his rectors 
Luey, he declared, had never been better. 
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He went in and saw Mrs. Campbell in the 
garden, pl iying with the ehmldren. She was 
t aching the youngest child to walk. 

She came forward to meet them, leading the 
toddling child by the hand, flushed and smiling, 
and more beautiful than ever. 

“Now,” said Campbell, triumphantly, “did you 
ever see her looking better ? There doesn't seem 
much the matter with her—now, does there?” 

The rector smiled and shook his head, and went 
away unconvinced. 

It was not a week after this that he met 
Campbell in the village, just coming out of his 
own door. His head was upon his breast, and he 
was walking with a slow, shambling gait quite 
unusual to him. 

“Something wrong with the children,” Batch- 
elor thought. when he saw him coming with that 
look on his face; “measles, most likely.” They 
were in the village at the time. 

But it was not the children. 

“How is Mrs. Campbell?” he asked, half-way 
iCTOSS the road 

Campbell looked up at the sound of his voice 
with a startled air, and, seeing Batchelor, burst 
into tears 

“Good gracious, 
matter ! 


Campbell! what is the 


“Oh!” he cried, in a broken, anguished voice, 
“how can | tell you? My poor Luey—my darling 
wife! I—we—have seen a doctor—and he says 
she cannot live six months !” 

Batchelor took him by the arm and brought 
him in to his wife, and the poor heart-broken 
fellow poured out his trouble in her sympathetic 
ars 

He had gone into Kilpeck with Mrs. Campbell 
the previons day—a neighbour had driven them 
in—and while she was in the midst of her shop- 
ping she had been taken faint, and he had gone 
with her to the surgeon who had attended her 
in the spring 

[t was not an ordinary faintness, he told her 
husband, when he had completed his examination 
ind carried her into the drawing-room to have 
a cup of tea with his wife. It was no ordinary 
case at all. It was nothing to do with the 
throat. It was a complete breakdown, or break- 
ig-up, rather, of the constitution. Both lungs 
were affected—one, indeed, was completely gone. 

There had been great waste of the system going 
® for months, and the body had been insutti 
ciently nourished 

The case was all but hopeless from the first. It 
heed not have been hopeless if taken in time. 
It was too late to talk of nourishment and restor- 


itive measures now. There was only one thing 
that could be done, only one thing that could 
feeble, flickering life through the 


preserve that 


coming winter—to take her to some warm cli 
mate: Nice, Mentone, Cannes. 

“He might as well have talked of taking her 
to the moon!” said Campbell bitterly. “Oh, 
my darling! my darling!” he sobbed, with his 
face in his hands, and his chest heaving with the 
agony of his grief, “I shall have to give you up 
for the sake of a few miserable pounds !” 

Batchelor never forgot that bitter ery. 

“Would not some watering-place here, with a 
mild climate, do as well?” his wife suggested : 
* Bournemouth, Torquay, St. Leonards?” 

“No,” he said, hopelessly. “She will die in 
England, they say. The only chance is to take 
her away.” 

“Does she know this?” the rector’s wife asked 
softly. 

“No! that’s the ernel part of it. How shall 
I tell her?” 

Perhaps that was the hardest part of the trial: 
breaking to the tender mother, the devoted wife, 
her doom—her inexorable doom. 

She had been so unconscious of it until the 
last, so wrapped up in her care for others, 
that she had ceased to have any self; and only 
so far as she felt herself necessary to her hus 
hand and her children, and how great the loss 
would be to them, did she consider this awful 
fiat of separation and parting. 

Batchelor never knew how Campbell told her 
He saw her one day, lovely, and blooming with 
that fatal hectic bloom that is loveliest when it 
is most fatal, playing with her children on the 
little grass-plot behind the house. 

The last roses of the year were blooming on the 
garden wall, and the sunshine of the short Indian 
summer that brightened up the poor bare place, 
and lingered, as it seemed to him, on her golden 
hair, was slipping silently off the grass, and over 
the garden wall and softly up into the sky 

He never forgot that lovely picture. 

The next day the blow had fallen. Batchelor 
never knew how; he never dared to ask. 

There are things too sacred to intermeddle 
with. He read the sad knowledge in Lucy 
Campbell's drooping face. The very flush had 
paled. 

She never looked up again. 

She could trust the love that would not tell 
her until it was necessary for her to know. 

Circumstances had made it necessary that she 
should be told. 

A few friends to whom the rector represented 
the case had raised a sum of money—a small 
sum, but sufficient for the purpose — to enable 
Campbell to take his wife to Cannes for the 
winter. And the rector had arranged to supply 
his place in the parish at his own cost. 

The difficulty was to get Mrs, Campbell to 
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see the necessity of going away; to get her 
to consent to leave the children. 

There were only four now. The Batchelors 
took two, and some kind friends took the other 
two, the little toddling one-year-old baby and 
the twin. 

Nothing but the knowledge of the truth, the 
whole truth, could have prevailed with her. It 
was for their sakes—only for their sakes—she 
consented to go. 

The accounts received from the travellers were 
gloomy from the first. They had magnificent 
weather, and a glorious climate, and comfort and 
ease such as the poor young wife had not known 
since she ventured on the perilous sea of matri 
mony. But it was not home! 

Her heart was yearning for the darlings— 
always the darlings—and the poverty and the 
privations she had endured so bravely with 
them. She was always reproaching herself for 
coming away. 

And by-and-by came sadder accounts, when 
she was too weak to write, and could only dot 
kisses on the paper for the dear lips she would 
never press again. 

“There was not a day, in that lovely climate,” 
Campbell wrote, “when she could not be taken 
out in a chair to enjoy the warmth of the sun 
shine, the balmy piny odours of the air ;” but, in 
spite of all, she grew weaker and sadder day by 
day, always yearning for the dear faces that 
were never for one moment out of her memory. 

Then came the saddest account of all: the 
terrible restlessness that comes before the end. 
“She could never stay,” her husband wrote to 
Mrs. Batchelor, “in one place or in one position 
for long. She must always be moving, and she 
so weak, and so difficult to move! and she was 
always hearing, or faneying she heard, her 
children's voices ‘” 

Campbell nursed his wife unaided through 
these weary weeks. Who but he could have 
borne her fretfulness, and impatience, and un 
satistied longings? And when the end came he 
alone was with her. He buried her, the lovely 
mother, in the beautiful churchyard at Cannes, 
and came back at once to his children. 

Who can express his desolation when he re- 
turned to that empty house, where certainly 
Love had not flown out at the window when 
Poverty had come in at the door? He would 
sleep under no other roof but his own that ter- 
rible first night of his return, and he would 
have his children around him, and they mourned 
together. The rector and his wife never forgot 


that first Sunday after his return home, when 
he stood up and with faltering voice asked for 
the prayers of the congregation for himself and 
his little motherless children in their bereave- 










ment. There was not a dry eye in the church 
And then a strange thing happened. The ser. 
vices, Which had been dull and lifeless before, 
suddenly became earnest. They were no longer 
thinly attended. People who had not been to 
church for months before came willingly, un. 
sought, and prayed that the motherless childrey 
and the bereaved husband might be comforted 
in their sorrow. The rector always declared that 
it was this crushing blow that had fallen upon 
Campbell that drew the people together. 

He had never been very popular while he was 
happy and prosperous. It was the Hammer of 
Sorrow that came into his life that welded 
together the hearts of the people with whom he 
had lived so long side by side. There is nothing 
so healing and uniting as a common sorrow. 

There was no doubt about his popularity now, 
He was the most popular curate Batchelor had 
ever had, and did the most lasting good. His 
great sorrow had taken him out of himself ; it had 
made him feel for the grief and cares of others; 
it had made him—what we all need to be, or we 
shall never do any real good to other people—it 
had made him sympathetic. 

He had never got on well with his parishioners 
before, but he got on wonderfully now. The 
kindness and the genuine heartfelt sympathy 

-we all know the right thing when we get it- 
that he met with on every side was a bond 
between them. 

Another bond between him and his flock was 
his motherless children. When he went round 
to the people’s cottages and to farmhouses and 
found conversation flagging, he had only got to 
remark, “ My little girl has just cut a tooth,” or 
some other equally affecting statement, to evoke 
a whole torrent of sympathy, and the unvarnished 
rejoinder, coming direct from the heart, “ Lor’! 
pretty dear, have she?” 

Campbell stayed at Hursley until—until—well, 
thank God! all sorrow is softened by Time— 
until an old, old friend of former days volunteered 
to become “a mother to dear Lucy’s children. 
She did not come empty-handed. And she had, 
what was more to the purpose, a living—quite a 
respectable living—in her family, which an aged 
relative was so kind as to vacate. 

She bestowed herself—-and the living—upon 
Campbell, and carried off “* dear Lucy’s children” 
to a distant county. She had not the ephemeral 
gift of beauty, but she had other gifts—highe 
gifts—a noble nature, a loving tender heart. She 
will be a good mother to “dear Lucy’s children,’ 
and she will be a good wife to dear Lucy’s be- 
reaved husband. Campbell was a lucky fellow, 
after all. It is not every woman with a rich 
living in her gift who would burden herself with 
four even such lovely children 
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Words by Cuartes Westey (1840), 
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Needful to each other prove : 
grace on each bestowed, 
art of God, 


move : 


. se the 


lim. Tempered by the 
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| 5. p Sweetly may we all agree, 
Touched with softest sympathy : 


cr. There 


Great nor servile, 


Love, like death, 


~ 


is neither bond nor free, 


Lord, in Thee. 
hath all destroyed, 


| Rendered all distinctions void : 


| Cr. 


Names, and sects, 
ff Thou, O Christ, art 


and parties fall ; 
Allin all! 











THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN 


AVE you ever seen an 
oxlip ? 


in garden borders, and 
is occasionally found wild 
in our woods, though not 
so common in Scotland 
as in England. It is a 
hybrid, produced by the 
union of a primrose and 
acowslip. The pollen or 
fertilising dust of the 
primrose is carried by 
an insect to the flower 
of the cowslip, and that 
pollen works a great change upon the seed of 
the cowslip. It causes the young plant that 
springs from it to present the mingled characters 
of its two parents—to look like a combination 
of a primrose and a cowslip. 

Sir George Grove, the well-known editor of 
the “ Dictionary of Music,” was one day walking 
with Tennyson in his lovely grounds at Far- 
ringford, and, the conversation happening to 
turn upon the changes which plants undergo 
by the pollen or dust of one being conveyed 
to the flower of another, Sir George asked 
Tennyson, “What is the difference between a 
cowslip and an oxlip?” The poet took his visitor 
to a corner of the garden where there was a 
cluster of cowslips and a cluster of oxlips grow 
ing almost side by side, and bade him notice 
that “the cowslip looked downward and the 
oxlip looked upward.” It was a simple reply, 
but it was most suggestive. 

The flowers of the cowslip hang from the top of 
the stem like a bunch of keys, and hence it is 
known in sacred flower-lore as St. Peter's Wort, 
for to him Christ is said to have given the keys 
of heaven! The individual blossoms look down 
to the dark soi] out of which they sprang. But 














It is a flower 
that grows in summer 
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“Who mind earthly things."—PuHILiprians iii. 19. 


the blossoms of the oxlip look up straight to 
the blue sky that smiles down upon them, 
What a wonderful transformation has the pollen 
or fertilising dust of the primrose made upon 
the downward blossoms of the cowslip in this 
way! It has changed their habit, their mode of 
growth, altogether. It has made them, like the 
primrose, to lift up their eyes to the heavens, 
and to gaze with open face into the wide sun- 
shine, until they have become almost as bright 
and beautiful. 

Now this is a striking illustration in the field 
of Nature of the wonderful change that takes 
place by the quickening power of the Holy Spirit 
in the field of grace. We are naturally like the 
cowslip—our thoughts, our affections, our desires, 
our hopes, look downward to the earth. We are 
rooted in the earth, and in the earth itself we 
expect to find what will satisfy us. We mind 
earthly things. The Apostle Paul tells us that 
there were many such persons among the Philip- 
pian converts. They proposed to be the disciples 
of the Lord Jesus, and to set their atfections on 
heavenly things ; but the attraction of the earth 
was too strong for their spirits. It drew them 
downwards and confined them to the things of 
the world, which the heathen around them prized. 
They thus became in reality enemies of the 
Cross of Christ—not by doctrinal unbelief or error, 
but by refusing to be lifted up by the Cross 
above the world, by refusing to conform to the 
self-sacrificing principles and elevating precepts 
of the Cross, and living instead a low life of 
self-indulgence. They reduced the Kingdom of 
(iod to meat and drink, and so degraded it and 
themselves. Their souls became mundane and 
grovelling. They had no true fellowship with the 
Philippian saints, though they were called their 
brethren; for those saints were citizens of 4 
heavenly commonwealth and had their conver- 
sation in heaven, and were looking forward W 
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having their mortal bodies, which the others 
defiled and degraded by sensual indulgences, 
fashioned like unto the glorious body of Christ 
at the resurrection, by the transforming power of 
the Holy Spirit working in them and purifying 
them here on earth. 

The earthly-mindedness of this large section of 
the Philippian converts was a cause of great grief 
to the Apostle Paul. He did not speak con- 
temptuously of them. He pitied them from the 
bottom of his heart. He knew that they them- 
selves were the greatest losers ; like the man with 
the muck-rake in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” who 
could look no way but downwards, raking to 
himself the straws, the small sticks and dust of 
the fluor; while he did not see the angel above 
him that was holding a celestial crown in_ his 
outstretched hand, and offering him that crown 
for his muck-rake. He says that he had told 
the Philippian church often about these worldly- 
minded professors in its communion, perhaps 
previously in the language of wrath and scorn 
But now, once more, he would tell them about 
He would try his Master's 
plan, and see if he could 
succeed better with them. { 

He would weep for them, 
as Jesus wept for the 


them, even wer png. 


sinners of Jerusalem, 
from whose eyes were 
hid the things that be- 
longed to their peace. 
And perhaps his tears 
would do more to touch 
their hearts and_ their 
consciences, and lead 
them to repentance, than 
his strongest denuncia- 
tions. 

The meaning of the Greek word for man 
in the New Testament is “the upward-looking.” 
Unlike all other animals, whose faces ure bent 
down to the ground, man’s countenance is erect ; 
and this is the sign of his noble destiny. His 
chief good is not beneath him, but above him, 
not on the earth, but in heaven. His feet are 
fixed upon the ground, and he gets his bread 
from the earth ; but his face is lifted to the sky, 
not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that cometh out of the mouth of 
Ged. And, therefore, he must look up in order to 
obtain those things that satisfy the highest and 
most enduring part of him. If his look is always 
fixed upon the ground, upon the gold that he gets 
ut of the mine, and the corn that he reaps in the 
field, and the cloth that he weaves from the grass 
that perisheth, and the wood and stone with 
which he builds his houses, and on all those goods, 
&s be calls them, which he obtains from the carth, 


and he doe 
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and buys and sells and becomes rich in worldly 
possessions in consequence—all this is a sign that 
he is earthly-minded ; and that is a thing which 
for him is as unnatural as it would be for a bird 
to fly upward with its face downward. 

The ancient Greeks had a curious fable about a 
bird called Merops. It was a kind of eagle ; but 
when it mounted upwards its head was turned 
to the earth, and its tail to the sky. The Greek 
poets say that it was originally a man called 
Merops, king of Cos, an island in the gean Sea. 
His wife was one of the nymphs or attendants of 
Diana, and, failing one day to pay the usual 
homage to her divine mistress, the wrathful god 
dess slew her. Her husband, who was devotedly 
attached to her, was filled with the deepest grief, 
and wished to kill himself in order that he might 
rejoin his wife in the world of shades. But the 
queen of heaven changed him into an eagle, and 
placed him among the stars. The loving hus 
band, notwithstanding the great change that had 
taken place in him, could not tear himself away 
from the familiar earth where his beloved wife 
was buried; and therefore as he mounted up 
wards to the stars, he 
kept ever looking down 


THE FLOWERS OF THE COWSLII’. 


to the earth. The Greeks used this wise old 
fable as a symbol of persons who wished to 
get to heaven without foregoing all the good 
things of the world. There are many persons 
in our churches who are like that strange 
fabulous bird, flying upwards to heaven on the 
wings of their hopes, while their desires are 
ever turned towards the earth, where their 
possessions are. They are like Lot's wife, fleeing 
from the wrath to come, yet looking back to the 
City of Destruction where their property is. They 
mount up with Elijah in the fiery chariot of 
rapture, but they look down regretfully to the 
mantle that hes fallen from them and is floating 
to the earth. They are like an Indian canoe of 
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Norwegian boat. 
stern, and they thus indicate in what direction 
they are to be rowed or steered. But an Indian 


canoe and a Norwegian boat are sharp at both 
ends, and you do not know in what direction they 
The boat itself has no bent one way 
or another; it depends upon the will of its 
And so there are 


are to go, 


owner how it is to be rowed. 





Cw oy 


“The boat itself haz no bent, one way or another.” 


many persons who have, so to speak, no bow to 


their nature; or, rather, their nature has two 


bows. They seek to make the best of both 
worlds. They seek to win heaven and inherit 
the earth. Their affections are fixed upon the 
things above and upon the things below. They 
are deeply religious and deeply worldly. And 
you remember how Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” 


says of Mammon, that “he is the Jeast-erected 


spirit that fell from heaven; for even in heaven 
his looks and thoughts were always downward 
bent.” ‘ 

That was an appropriate miracle which our 
Lord wrought upon the woman who had a 
spirit of infirmity, and was bent nearly double 
by it. She went about with a crooked body— 
with her face ever looking down to the ground, 
unable to lift herself erect, to look up to the 
sky and the clouds, and the glorious things 
that were above her, and seeing them only in 
directly by a pale reflection from the things 
of the earth. But in spite of her infirmity 
she went where good was to be got. Her 
spirit was erect, though her body was bent; and 
her spirit looked up to heaven if her body was 
doubled down to the earth. She went for the 
comfort and uplifting of her soul where God's 
Word was read; and there Jesus saw. her and 
pitied her : and, knowing the longing of her heart 


to be made like others, He loosed her from hei 
infirmity, and made her by His almighty word 
straight in her body, with the erect carriage and 
walk she had before her long illness had come. 
And oh! how grateful would she be when she was 
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Our boats have a bow and a 





able to look right up into the very heart of the 
sky, and almost see heaven opened for her 
great was her joy at being cured. I once saw jp 
Norway a middle-aged woman coming out of q 


> sO 


cottage by the roadside as we passed by, bent 
double like the woman in the Gospel. There she 
was in the midst of the grandest scenery that was 
drawing continual exclamations of surprise and 
delight from all our party, and yet 
unable to take it in or even to see 
it. She could not lift wp her eyes 
to behold the mountains covered 
with stainless snow, and the glorious 
pines and 


birches fringing _ their 
sides. She could only see the grass 
and the stones at her feet. We 
pitied her, for there was no Saviour 
to restore her like her sister of old 
in the Scripture story. But Jesus 
can work the miracle of grace in 
you: He can deliver you from the 
spirit of infirmity with which Satan 
would seek to bind you, and enable 
you to walk erect and look upward, 
and seek the things that are above. 

But we have met with cases worse than this. 
We have seen persons standing straight as a 
pole in the midst of the grandest scenery in this 
and other countries, and yet utterly unable to 
appreciate or enjoy it; their souls bowed down 
with a load of earthliness, even while their bodies 
were erect. It is far sadder to have a worldly 
mind ‘than a crooked body. Ruskin makes the 
remark with great surprise, how seldom people 
notice the appearances of the sky or remember 
the look of the clouds a day or two ago. This 
shows how intent they are upon the things of 
the earth ; how downward is the bent of their 
minds and hearts. And worse than this inability 
to look up to the glories of the sky over- 
head, and the grandeur of the scenery around, 
is the insensibility of men to spiritual and 
eternal things in the midst of which their 
daily life is spent. The Cross which should 
attract all eyes, as the greatest sight in the 
universe, stands there in all its glory, and mul 
titudes see it not, because they do not lift their 
eyes for a moment from the grovelling pursuits 
with which they are oceupied. They are s0 
engrossed by earthly things that, though the 
heavens are opened above them, and the angels 
of God are ascending and descending wpon the 
Son of Man in the scheme of grace, opening up 
to them a new and living way from the depths 
of sin to the heights of glory, they sce not the 
transcendent spectacle. 

Now such down-bent souls, which Satan has 
hound with worldliness and covetousness for 
many years, need that the same miracle should 
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be wrought upon them as was wrought upon the 
down-bent body of the Jewish woman of old. 
Jesus by His Spirit can make as great a change 
in you, if such is the attitude of your soul, 
ys the pollen of the primrose makes when 
applied to the cowslip. We see in the oxlip, 
which is the product of the two, the influence 
of a higher nature upon a lower. The primrose 
is a nobler type of flower life than the cow 
slip It has irger and more perfectly formed 
it has more beauty and_ brightness. 


e 
} 
t has therefor 


flow 
| ! impressed its own image 
upon the cowslip, and in the mixed product 
the more highly developed nature predominates, 
ind the oxlip takes more after the primrose than 
its other parent. And in. this example of Nature 
we see as in a mirror the image of the wonderful 
influence which a higher nature produces upon a 
lower in the human world. Even in ordinary 
social life you cannot be long with men of refine 
ment and culture without catching something of 
their character and 


manner. There are 
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best in you, your affections, your desires, your 
hopes, to look upward and not downward. 
Conversion means simply a change of direction, 
turning round or lifting up your nature from 
darkness to light, from Satan to God, from 
that which is wrong to that which is right. It 
is giving your whole nature an upward ten 
dency or bent instead of a downward one 
It does not give you new powers or faculties, 
but it changes the use and direction of the 
old powers and faculties. It does not require 
you to be less covetous than you are, to abate 
in the smallest degree your love of acquiring 
and accumulating, for this is an instinct given to 
you by God Himself; but rather to give it a 
wider range and a higher scope, so that you 
may covet earnestly the best gifts, and lay 
up treasure in heaven, and become rich to 
Covetousness is idolatry, a mis 
It looks dewn to gold and 
Christ converts it to look 
up to the spiritual 
wealth, which you 


ward God. 
directed worship. 
to earthly goods. 





persons in whose 
company you feel 
stirred up to un 
selfishness and 
purity, be LUE by 
their belief in you 
they remind you of 
what you once 
aspired to be, so 
that the forgotten 


ideal seems to come 





again within yom 
reach. And if hu- 
man associations 

1 possess such an 


elevating 


influence, 
what must we attri 
bute to the fellow- 
ship of Jesus Christ! 
the influe nee of 
herb of the tield 
pon another of the 
same genus be so 
great, changing its 


whole n iture, caus- 


Ing its flowers t 
‘ iC] al d 
ghte1 and t 
) pWa d l 
id of downward, how much greater should 
influ f the highest of all life, the lift 
Lord Jesus Christ, your Divine Brother, 
upon your life made after the same fashion! 
lo live with Him is to be continually rising 
the world He will make the blossoms 


things that are highest and 





“In the midst of the grandest scenery.”—p. 814. 





can take with you 
through death into 
eternity. Christ 
does not expect you 
who seek pleasure 
to deny that na- 
tural desire planted 
by God Himself in 
your heart for good 
uses ; but rather to 
fill your heart with 
keener longing for 
the higher and 
purer pleasures that 
are at God’s right 
hand. Christ does 
not want you to 
extirpate the am- 
bition of your spirit, 
but rather to lift 
it above the low 
aims of the multi- 
tude, and to fix it 
upon objects that 
are truly worthy of 
your own immortal 
nature. These feel- 
ings and desires are 
natural and right in 
themselves ; it is the false direction of them to 
unsuitable objects that is wrong. To be a 
Christian is simply to be the highest type of 
man. To have all the faculties and impulses of 
your nature raised from the vain perishing things 
of earth to the glories and everlasting realities 
lt does for your 





of heaven—this is conversion. 
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the primrose, does for the cowslip—changes it 
from a downward-looking flower into an upward- 
looking tlower. 

The Spirit of Christ can quicken your heart 
that cleaves to the dust of the earth. It takes 
the Word of God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and applies it to your heart, as the insect takes 
the vital germ of the primrose and applies it 
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OXLIP, 


to the cowslip, and it works in you mightily. 
The word of truth becomes the word of: life. 
You hear the living voice of Jesus saying, 
“* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” “ Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, for your dew 
is as the dew of herbs.’ You will experience the 
resurrection power of Christ, and will be raised 
from a death in sin to newness of life in Him. 
And thus risen with Christ, you will seek the 
things that are above. What a wonderful picture 
is given by the Apostle Paul of the redeemed soul 
being here in this world, and now at this present 
time, quickened together with. Christ, raised up 
together with Him, and made to sit with Him in 
the heavenly places! How inspiring is such a 
picture of the Christian life! It is as if it had 
ilready passed through death and entered into its 
immortal inheritance—as if it were breathing the 
very air of heaven. It is crowned and throned in 
the celestial heights, the companion of saints and 
angels. It not only looks upward, it 7s upward, 
jt is in heaven. To be heavenly-minded is its 
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nature what the fertilisation, by the pollen of 

















natural disposition, to seek the things that ap 
above is its natural bent. 

y ou who possess this resurrection life do not 
mind earthly but heavenly things. You seek 
help in your sorrows and labours and temptations 
only from the highest sources. You look for 
help not from yourselves, nor from your fellow. 
creatures, but from God. You put your trust 
in the Eternal. 
the dread of the consequences that keeps 
you from sin, but the filial love and fear 
of God, and the hatred of sin itself as that 
which He hates. “How can I do this 
great wickedness and sin against God?” 

In the human being the erect position 
is only gradually acquired. As in the 
Sphinx s riddle, we literally go on all fours 
in the morning of life, and the infant finds 
it exceedingly difficult to learn to. stand 
upright and walk on its two feet. It is 
only after many months, and much pain 
ful failure and effort, that it acquires the 
faculty. And the anatomist tells us how many 
conditions have been moditied in man’s struetwe 
to secure and retain this erect posture, such as 
the shape of the foot, the contiguration of the 
joints, and the attachment of strong museles 
at points of severest strain. And the child 
of grace goes through an analogous experience. 
It is only after much effort and struggle that he 
acquires and maintains the erect attitude of the 
soul and the upward look. But He who has so 
perfectly and wonderfully made the human foot 
for its‘noble purpose will richly furnish you by 
all.the helps and adaptations of His grace for 
walking by an easy, almost unconscious, habit, 
with an upward look, along the heavenward road. 

Seek then to co-operate with Him in this 
blessed work. Why should your love ever de- 
grade itself by gravitating earthward, as if it 


It is not the fear of man, or 


were a senseless stone? Consider the lilies how 
they grow, and they will tell you to look 
upward. All things that have life rise above 
the earth into the rarer air. The herb, the 
tree, they reach upward and grow to the su 
shine of heaven. He whom you love, and who 
possesses for your heart the supreme attraction, 
is in heaven. Let your love then seek i- 
stinctively its heavenly object. God has brought 
you out of your straits into a large place; and 
you know that plants placed in a lofty greet 
house grow taller than those confined in a low- 
roofed one. The attraction of the higher roof 
draws them upward; they rise higher in pre 
portion as they have more space, and air, and 
light. So let it be with you. Risen with 
Christ, you live in a larger, freer, nobler world. 
Let the attraction of that greater world draw 
your life upward to its true home in heave. 
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BY E.'S. CURRY, AUTHOR OF 


APTER X. 
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DISCOVERY. 











CARDYNE sat in his cool 
sitting-room at Fencote 
busily writing. A smile 
of amusement on_ his 
face was caused partly 


“SS by his own thoughts, 


partly by the conversation going on between his 


little niece and her 


nurse in the garden outside. 


His door and windows were wide open. The 
sounds of the farm and home life were delightful 
tohim. Mrs. Peck’s brisk housewifery he found 


fascinating ; and th 
intuitions which 
reached him as to 
farmhouse life re- 
vealed hitherto un 
suspected comedies 

His windows 
looked beyond the 
garden, over a flat 


ind solitary land 


scape, eastward to 


the sea about Sid 
miles distant. Its 
wide skies, whethe: 
in sunshine or 
shadow, were al- 
ways beautiful. Thi 
sense of distances 
and solitude wei 


both alluring 
stimulating 

Mrs. Peck had 
grown sO accus- 
tomed to his oper 
door beyond the 
little passage 
one end of he 
kitchen that she 
now felt his silent 
presence no hind- 
rance to her worl 
or talk. Sometimes 
he Scarce ly h rd 
her; at others lh 
found himself 
conscious] iste! 
Ing in interested 
amusement. 

“Dear ESTHER 
(he was writing to 


his 


sisTtel 


532 


law, 





in 
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CLOSELY 





MISS GAYLE 


VEILED. 


OF LESCOUGH,” “BELINDA’S BABY,” ETC. 


the mother of Peggy),—“ the story goes on vigor- 
ously. I don’t find Peggy and her Belinda in 
the least in the way. On the contrary, they add 
much comedy to the daily life. When you and 
Paul are ready to come, there is a beautiful big 
room, with wide bow-window, over my sitting-room 
entirely at your service. 

“T took Peggy yesterday to White House. She 
rode a pony—don’t be alarmed: her saddle is a 
cushioned seat, into which she is strapped. I 
must say she objected to this part, and desired to 
sit astride like me. When she grows up, you will 
have someone to reckon with in your daughter. 
The little boy at White House is about her age 


“In amazed wrath Joan listened.”—p. 819. 
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—not yet breeched, though I saw indications 
that that ceremony is in prospect. Peggy rather 
looked down on him at first---I suppose for that 
reason—but eventually she patronised him. His 
sisters are going to bring him to return our 
visit to-day. Great preparations are now going 
on to provide a worthy tea, which we are going 
to have out of doors in a hayfield. 

“The sisters you would be interested in. They 
are just home from school—eighteen or so—and 
the elder is full of ideals. Just now she is 
burning to become a practical farmer. The 
younger is a pretty, chubby girl—satisfied and 
contented, I think, but ready to follow her 
sister’s lead. Between them, I imagine there 
will be an element of unrest at White House, 
where, I may say, I think unrest is needed. The 


farmer there is about as unlike a farmer as you: 


can possibly imagine. He leaves all work of 
that sort to my host, Mr. Peck, who, if I mis- 
take not, is making his own pile at his master’s 
expense, his master meanwhile being lost in 
archeology. Already I can see that Joan is 
fretting at her father’s supineness, and is burn- 
ing to take the reins out of his feeble hands. 
As to the mother—I am perplexed. She is a 
delicate-looking pretty woman, and there she 
seems to end; but that she does not I am sure 
by the way she is spoken of here and elsewhere. 

“A certain reticence, a curious pity, a bated 
breath, as it were, stimulate curiosity. Her hus- 
band is very tender and courteous with her. Her 
danghters—Joan, at least—have become critical. 
I have seen her watch her mother in puzzled 
disapproval. 

“Now for Peggy. She has declined meals 
with Mrs. Peck, and favours me; Belinda wait- 
ing upon her with assiduity. At this present 
moment they are in the garden, and I fancy 
they have been sent to pick peas or goose- 
berries. This is what I see and hear :— 

*Pegoy is rooting about amongst the flowers ; 
Belinda is expostulating. 

“*Them things ain’t good to eat, Peggy. You 
mustn’t pull them up.’ 

“**Pegey will. Peggy yikes ‘em better’n them 
green things, Lin.’ 

“*But the green things is made to eat, and 
them aren’t. They ’re made to look at.’ 

“* Pegoy yooked at ’em ‘nuff. Peggy’s goin’ to 
eat ’em up.’ 

“*VYou mustn't, Peggy.’ 

“A shriek and a patter of feet, and your 
daughter flings herself on to her stomach on the 
grass, on the top of her stolen flowers. Don't 
fear, though; her spirit will bring her through 
her combats, even when she’s worsted, as now.” 

Pausing to watch the comedy in the garden, 
Mr. Cardyne became conscious of anothe’. voice 


in the kitchen behind him, where Mrs. Peck yas 
busy. 

“If that basket ’s ready, mum, I’m ready to 
start.” 

“Tt’s ready. Now be careful, Jack. Nurse 
don’t like no muddlers.” 

“No. She can let out, she can, when she ain't 
pleased. To be delivered into her own ‘ands, 
Oh, yes, mum, I know. An’ I know why, too,” 

“You had best keep a civil tongue, Jack, and 
let your betters alone.” 

“T ain't meanin’ no disrespec’ to you, mun. 
But a man can’t help thinkin’. An’ if so be any- 
one was to feel this ‘ere basket, why, he'd say 
to hisself that the butter weighed ’eavy.” 

“There are eggs, too, and a couple of fowls. 
Of course it weighs heavy.” 

“Yes, mum, meanin’ no offence. But it ain't 
the fowls and the eggs and the butter as weighs. 
It’s the other things. And the other mornin’ it 
were Miss Joan herself as took the basket. You 
need to look spry when Miss Joan’s about. Aw 
Nurse she come down as black as thunder when 
she see whose fingers were a turnin’ and twistin’ 
the cloths. An’ she sez, ‘ By your leave, Miss, 
and ketches it away. But I give Miss Joan a 
wink, an’ I see her look at her. There ain’t not 
much love lost between them two, I'll a-warrant.” 

After the speaker had shuffled off Mr. Cardyne 
caught himself pondering. Joan’s name brought 
back to him his own thoughts about her, and he 
let them linger. She came between his paper and 
his eyes, and his heroine’s attributes took shape 
accordingly. He took no heed to the subject of 
the conversation he had heard ; letting slip, as a 
man will, clues which tc a woman’s intuitions 
supply matter for a tragedy. 

He thought of Joan as a bright and spirited 
girl placed in surroundings which would bring 
out the best of her. And he felt that it would 
be interesting to watch the dévelopment of 
her character. That was his way of putting 
to himself that he had tumbled into love. 


Meanwhile Joan was entering upon a discovery. 
It so chanced that she was in the yard on which 
the coach-house and stables opened, trying with 
John’s help to find a saddle which could be 
made safe to carry Dicky on their afternoon's 
expedition, when old Jack shuffled in at the 
open gate. He was making for the door in the 
white wall which led along a flagged passage to 
the servants’ entrance. With the curiosity and 
interest of an old servant, he came up to the 
group by the saddle-room door. 

He set down the basket he was carrying, forget- 
ful of Mrs. Peck’s injunctions and Nurse’s temper, 
whilst he and John consulted in fumbling interest 
over necessary repairs. Joan, going in presently 

















in search of needle and thread, wherewith to 
stitch a strap, lifted it to carry it in with her. 

“Qld Jack must be strong yet to carry this 
weight miles,” she thought. “ What can 
make it so heavy ¢” 

Turning along a passage and through a green 
baize door into the hall, Joan fetched her work- 
case from the drawing-room, leaving the basket 
on the hall table. Returning, she thought— 

“He will want the basket.” 

And after hesitating what she should do, she 
called a housemaid who was passing, and began 


two 


to untie the white cloth which covered it. She 
did not notice that the girl looked at her 


curiously and slightly hesitated before holding 
out her tray to its contents. She un- 
packed some butter (carefully wrapped in its 
clean wet muslin), a small box of eggs, and a 
plucked fowl, and, beneath them all, two bottles 
wrapped in paper. She was folding up the cloth 
which had covered all, and the maid was turn- 
ing away, when through the baize door from the 
kitchen regions Nurse came hurrying. At first 
she did not see Joan, the dark panelling of the 
hall lending itself to twilight and Rembrandt- 
like effects. Her eyes fastened instantly on the 
tray and its contents. 

“Where is the basket?” she demanded angrily. 
“How dare you touch it, Mary? You’ve been 
told it’s not to be meddled with.” 

“T unpacked it,” said Joan quietly, surprised at 
the passion in the woman’s usually quiet tones. 
Half-formed suspicions of she knew not quite 
what came into Joan’s mind, as they had come 
somewhat similar incident. 
What could be the meaning of such exaggerated 
unpacking of some provisions ? 
She saw the woman give a hasty glance at the 
basket as she took the laden tray from the maid. 

“ My mistress likes to see this basket unpacked 
herself, Miss Joan,” she said sullenly, though her 
eyes flashed ; “an’ I’ve got to see as her wishes 
wen’t interfered with. I shall acquaint Mr. Fane, 
if this happens again,” she added, fixing steady 
eyes on Joan. 


receive 


. 2 
once before at a 


feeling over the 


In amazed wrath Joan listened to the rndeness, 
0 astonished to reply. Then, her mind made 
ip, she crossed the hall to the study. 

Coming in from the dark hall, she did not at 
that her father was not alone; but, 
crossed the room, Mr. Peck, sitting in the 
father’s table, turned his 
his saucer-like eyes upon her. In 


+ 


first perceive 


is she 
lg window, neal h I 


f } } 
ice, and fixed 


spite of old associations, she had never been able 

get over the dislike and distrust with which, 
on r | turn, Mr. Peck had inspired her. 
She had soon seen that he, not her father, was 


master at White House; and that hints of poverty 
associated with his visits, whilst 


ind stress wel 
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her father’s looks grew daily more and more 
anxious. 

To-day, as she crossed the room, she noticed 
the drooping attitude of her father’s usually 
upright figure, and before Mr. Peck turned and 
saw her, she heard her father say— 

“But a mortgage on Fencote would be robbing 
the girls. No; it must be raised some other way.” 

It was only afterwards that the words recurred 
to her. Just now her mind was full of other 
matters, and before she perceived with whom her 
father was occupied, she said— 

“Father! Nurse has been insufferably rude to 
me. I do not trust her, and I think she is 
cheating you ” The angry words stopped as 
Joan caught sight of Mr. Peck. 

She saw his eyes shift uneasily to her father’s 
face, on which an unmistakable look of. distress 
and appeal was visible. He half-turned to her. 

“ Joan—my dear, another time. I am_ busy 
now. I would rather you did not interfere with 
Nurse. She is necessary to your mother. There, 
child! run away.” 

The gentle voice, the courteous manner, acted 
like spurs to Joan’s wrath. 

“Father! I am not a child! Believe me, the 
woman is deceiving you—as others are, too. No, 
I will speak.” She turned to Mr. Peck. “ What 
is it that you supply from Fencote to Nurse every 
morning? What was in those bottles which were 
in the basket to-day? Something that she is 
afraid should be seen by anybody—something 
that makes it necessary for the basket, which 
pretends to hold butter and eggs, to be carried 
away and unpacked in secret. What is it?” 

The round face before her betrayed no other 
emotion than amusement ; but her father looked 
not only distressed, but perplexed and uneasy. 

“Never mind now, Joan,” he said. “ Mr. Peck 
is in a hurry to go. I will attend to you later.” 

“T ean’t tell what my missis puts in the bas- 
kets, Miss Joan,” Mr. Peck answered. “There’s 
a heap of things as comes in bottles. Cowslip 
wine she’s been making lately—and ketchup. 
P’r'aps it was some of that.” 

“That wouldn’t need unpacking in secret,” said 
Joan. “You know it is not that. What is it? 
Drink?” she asked impulsively. 

Joan had gained her father’s attention now. 
The sad eyes turned hastily from her face to 
Mr. Peck’s in startled apprehension. Joan coud 
almost see the shiver which moved his frame. 

She had spoken on a sudden impulse, but not 
on a sudden suspicion. Many times she had 
almost been on the point of certainty, but had 
shrunk dismayed from knowledge. Now know- 
ledge had forced itself. 

A queer look came across Mr. Peck’s face as he 
shifted his eyes from his master’s gaze. He made 
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“ What was her anxiety, 


a little uneasy movement in his throat, and his 
hands were folded and unfolded again over his 
knees. He turned his eyes to the window, and 
his face settled down into blank inexpression. 

Joan stood looking at him, thought following 
thought in quick and horrified sticcession. Now 
she knew. She had put into words the trouble 
brooding over White House. All the little inci- 
dents which go to make up certainty flowed into 
her memory like a flood. She had no experience, 
but she had an alert mind; and there is no 
home-life so guarded but that the knowledge at 
least that sin and shame are everywhere near, 
marring the most tender lives, must come into 
it at times. 

A numbness came over Joan—a feeling as if 
her whole being had suddenly stopped, to begin 
again at the entrance of an overwhelming trouble. 

The room was full of sunshine. Beyond the 
window the summer greenness sparkled and 
shone. It was all dark to Joan. Rigid, and 
still, and unconscious, she stood for the space 
of a minute. Her father’s eyes sought her face, 


and in response to their appeal she turned and 
Wh» can understand the tragic force 
Without a 


met them. 


of that silence ? word—father and 








iM y Md 


he wondered? '—p. 821. 


child—each suffering, each ready to bear the 
other’s share—looked at each other mutely ; and 
in that look was an agony. 

For a moment Joan stood—a poised figure, 
full of the vividest pain. Then she turned, and 
went away out of the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PROBLEM. 

THE afternoon’s tea-party was a failure, so far 
as two of its principals were concerned. The 
children romped and tumbled about in the hay ; 
the tea was delicious; the weather all that 
could be wished. But Joan, a different creature 
from the girl who had talked so hopefully but 
yesterday, was distracted and preoccupied. 

Betty was perplexed at her sister’s unusual 
want of interest, either in the children, the 
haymaking, or in the unwonted literary attrac- 
tion Mr. Cardyne provided. To Mr. Cardyne, 
the anxiety and trouble which he read in Joan’s 
face and abstracted manner supplied food for 
thought and uneasy interest. This girl, im 
whose grey eyes he read a scarcely veiled pain, 
whose verv attitude of aloof inattention was in 
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him than 
He was only 


ement, attracted more 


willing to realise. 


er developing character, he thought, 
is he watched the quick, observant glances 
she cast after Mrs. Peck’s busy figure, and the 


sudden move she made to follow her to the house. 
jut Phillis was already following, and he saw 
sit down again with a baffled look upon 
her face. What was her anxiety, he wondered ? 

He watched her, as she sat with her gaze fixed 
on the distant horizon, looking over the fen with 


Joan 
atc 


eyes which evidently saw nothing they rested on. 
\ man is drawn to a woman in various ways. 
Possibly one of the subtlest cords of love is some 
need for his protection or help. 
all 
open doorway, Joan, rallying, said 
“Send your little Peggy to us as often as you 
like, Mr. ( 
way, and the pony’s ways, she can bring her.” 
“The pony not quite to be depended upon, 
ind Belinda ll, Belinda is too enterprising to 


Soon, as they were walking towards the 


dyne. If Belinda once knows the 


be quite depended upon either,” he answered, 
smiling. “ But if I may bring her myself? We 
will walk back with you now—if we may,” he 
finished suddk 

The pony soon showed that Mr. Cardyne’s 


To Peggy’s delight, 
r was she safely strapped on than it 

to itself, and to 
ss the field ; and much resented 
Mr. Cardyne’s hand, which 
Dicky’s donkey. 
so sedate that it 
itself. It went 


opinion Of it Was correct. 
disengage 
LWay 
the leading-rein in 
kept it to the sedate pace of 
Dicky’s donkey, indeed, 
ould be safely trusted 
steadil budging the straight 
being so cautious and trust 
worthy a beast, its were left to the 
Dicky’s little hands. 
this independence for a few 
deepest interest and admira- 


was 
by 

y on, neve from 
Vay h me 5 and, 
reins 
guidance of 
| ? 

Peggy w l 


inutes with the 


nm, and then turned to her uncle. 
‘Yeve Peggy to mind her pony me own self, 
se, Uncle Andrew,” she entreated, in b cuniling 
( : ling such a bewitching smile at him 
that he was almost beguiled. 
‘No, Pegg He might run away, or put you 
the d You're getting along very nicely.” 
‘Peg Shi asserted. “ Peggy very 
They all laughed, and again Pegey turned an 
ppeaiine 
Peg to yide ‘lone, like that boy,” she 
| i vil a wide look all round as 
m large enough for her emo- 
tion—* Pegey nees feels too tight together.” 
Peggy, you nakin’ up,” reproved Peggy’s 
irse, who ced on the other side, her hand 
1 the brid 
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“ Peggy not,’ answered Peggy, wriggling. 
“Peggy ain’t a coosh’n to be tied 
fallin’ off,” she explained. * Peggy would yike 
to fall off this ‘ere pony.” 
*‘ Peggy !” Belinda; “ you 
yourself, and break your bones.” 
“Peggy would yike to be breaked,” said Peggy 


on, fear of 


said would hurt 


serenely. “Muvver soon mend Peggy,” she 
murmured. 

“But you aint a doll,” pursued Belinda, 
following Peggy’s line of thought. “It wouldn't 
be only sawdust as would come out of you, 


Peggy ; if you got broken, you would bleed.” 
To this Peggy only returned a dis- 

dainful sniff. 
“Those two are 


remark 


a comedy,” said Mr. Cardyne 
length of 
hand upon 


softly to Joan, giving out a longer 
rein as he saw Belinda’s careful 
the bridle. 

“Yes,” said Joan, smiling, the trouble in her 
eyes vanishing as she lifted them for a moment 
to his. “Children are delightful when they 
are like that.” 

Her words and the nod of her head might in- 
clude Dicky as well as Peggy, and he answered— 

“Ts that all the brother you have?” 
“Yes, all.” She spoke wistfully. Somehow, 

her independent had for a time 
She was a girl, feeling helpless in 
dimly seen trouble, whose vagueness 
its chief terror. Mr. Cardyne’s tone filled 
her imagination with the thought of what a 
strong young brother would have been to her. 
strong enough to combat the evil 
presences at White House, to rouse and energise 
her father, to guard her mother, to rescue them 
all with purposeful hands and will, from the 
blight which seemed to be upon them. And, as 
always, the recollection of her mother brought 
helplessness, of battled 


theories 


all 


vanishec . 


face of ¢ 


was 


Someone 


a sense of longing, of 


action, to Joan’s mind. 

They were now within near sight of White 
House, which crealily white, beneath 
the soft green of its lime-trees, in the declining 

To the left, under the chestnut- 
trees, the soft 
whiteness of Mrs. Fane’s shaw] made a spot of 
defined colour by the side of the grey shimmer 
if the gently flowing water. The glint of china 
as it were, somewhat 


shone 
afternoon sun. 


some crimson cushions and 


{ 


and sparkle of 
harshly, th« 
atmosphere 


silver cut, 


harmonic softness of colour and 


Us 


around. 


Dicky’s donkey, scenting his stable, or the 
juicy edges of his yard. shuffled into a slow 
jogtrot ; Dicky clinging with both hands to the 


pommels of the saddle to which he was strapped, 
y the side to ward off danger, 
Was a study in emotions. 


and Betty running i 


aoe 
Peggy's little face 
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Perplexed alarm, alternating with delighted ad- 
miration, and a keen desire to participate in 
Dicky’s bobbing progress, showed themselves. If 
Mr. Cardyne had not been so occupied with his 
own concerns, he must have seen and responded 
to the speechless appeal in the face his little 
ulece turned to him. 

‘[ suppose the house looked all calm and 
peaceful, like that, and the lime-trees as green, 
and the sunshine as brilliant, when that old 
tragedy occurred,” he was saying. “There is 
a story to your hand.” 

“JT don’t feel equal to a_ tragedy,” Joan 
answered dreamily. 

Into her thoughts had come a quick appre- 
hension. Was there not a tragedy—a tragedy 
of another kind than the hapless love-story of 
her young great-aunt—now working out beneath 
the sunlit walls of the old house? The sudden 
thought brought a frightened wistfulness into 
the grey eyes she turned on Mr. Cardyne. Had 
she been the veriest coquette, no appeal could 
have stirred him more. Whilst rapid wonder 
rushed through his brain as to what the fear 
could mean, he said softly 

“Are you afraid that writing a tragic story 
might bring a tragedy ?” 

Joan looked startled. “ How did you know?” 

“You told me,” he smiled. “Are you super- 
stitious ?” 

* Perhaps.” Then, some sudden impulse, as 
Nurse's figure detached itself from the group 
under the chestnut-trees, and slowly crossed 
the road to the house, made her say— 

“There is my tragedy!” 

“There!” Mr. Cardyne’s tone expressed 
unbounded surprise. “But who is she? <A 
servant ?’ 

* VYes—Nurse,” Joan said slowly, repenting 
her confidence to a_ stranger. * Perhaps it is 
only that I hate her so.” 

* Vou have cause for hatred ?” 

“Perhaps not. I hatea her before I thought. 
I’m not always logical,’ Joan said. “I just 
hate her. 

By this time they had reached the chestnut- 
trees. If in his greeting Mr. Cardyne gave Mrs. 
Fane keener observation than was usual, she 
did not recognise it. She was occupied with 
some soft needlework. By her side lay news- 
papers and books. There were no indications 
of any tragedy here, in her homely and natural 
surroundings ; but, as he sat talking with Mr. 
Fane, he presently began to notice the tremulous 
restlessness of her fingers whenever she laid 
down her work for a moment and the rapid 
glances she cast incessantly at the house. After 
a time he, too, got restless, wondering that Joan, 
who sat near, playing with the children or talking 





to Betty, did not come to her .mother’s relief, 
Sie was ev-dently expecting something or some- 
one. Did they not see it? 

Her husband’s attention was at last gained. 
He looked at her observantly; and Mr. Car- 
dyne could not help studying and wondering at 
the anxious expression in his eyes. He said 
nothing, but Mr. Cardyne noted that the wife, 
as: she became conscious of her husband's seru- 
tiny, endeavoured to quiet Ler movements. A 
furtive look of cunning came into the restless 
eyes, clouding their beauty; and, as if seeking 
for some distraction, she turned and called the 
children to her. 

Dicky came running, and threw himself upon 
his mother, calling “ Mother! mother!” and 
then, recollecting his guest, he took her hand 
to draw her nearer. 

Peggy, all smiles and graciousness, responded 
to his attentions, and, standing by her side, 
lifted her eyes to Mrs. Fane’s face. Something 
in her attitude and scrutiny made Mr. Cardyne 
feel unconifortable. He wished that he had not 
brought Peggy, and was conscious of an unac- 
countable fear Jest she should say or do any- 
thing disturbing. He knew she was apt to 
speak out her thoughts frankly. But Peggy did 
not speak at first. 

As she looked, her smiles slowly waned, and a 
curious gravity came across her face. After a 
second she turned away, with the little sigh with 
which an emotion is concluded and banished. 

“Pegery go home,” she said softly. 

That was all, and Mr. Cardyne, relieved, 
caught her up, and signalled for Belinda, who 
Was in respectful attendance upon the pony 
Then Pegey’s manner changed. Caressingly, 
after a fashion which she was accustomed to 
employ, she put her hands on his cheeks, and 
kissed his moustache. 

“Peggy yike you, Uncle Andrew,” she volun- 
teered impulsively. “Peggy dont yike boy's 
muvver,” she whispered in his ear. “Peggy go 
home quick. Peggy ’t’aid.” 

Peggy once more mounted, with Belinda’s firm 
hand” upon the bridle, because, as she said, 
“You never know what mischief’s in the minds 
of country animals,” Mr. Cardyne returned to 
make his adieux. 

Was it Peggy's example, was it fancy, or was 
he, too, unfavourably impressed with Mrs. 
Fane’s looks, in spite of the pretty gracefulness 
which her fragility gave her ? 

‘Bring your little niece whenever you like,” 
lost, and 


she said pleasantly. “ Dicky’s heart 
a playfellow is so good for him,’ 
But in Mr. Cardyne’s ears the pleasantness 
sounded forced. The even voice had no tone of 
sympathy, and even whilst her hand rested in 
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his he saw her eyes shift uneasily past him to 
look of keen, even greedy, 
expectancy come across her face. He involun- 
tarily turned in the direction of her gaze. Nurse 
was standing, framed in the doorway, evidently 
watching for and awaiting his departure. 

“Joan may be right about a tragedy,” he 
thought uneasily as, walking home by Peggy’s 
bridle, he 


the house, and a 


readjusted his ideas. 


“Let me hear you have begun to write your 
story,” he had said to Joan as he bade her good- 
bye, “the next time I see you ;” and even whilst 
he was speaking his mind had gone on to the 
next meeting. It should be soon ; and this deter- 
mination was caused by the wistfulness which 
had come into Joan’s eyes—by a sort of uneasy 
face in the presence of her 
mother—as she recalled the morn- 


anxiety on he 
father and 


ings discovery and emotions. 

“There is trouble somewhere,” he mused, 
trudging along in unusual silence by Peggy's 
side; “but I fancy as yet it is feared rather 
than known Betty seems the only uncon- 
cerned or unconscious one.” 


He wrote further to his sister-in-law, after 


detailing Peggy’s doings : 


“Both Mr. Fane and his wife give the im- 
pression that the greater part of them, as it 
were, is not present. His mind is busy, so his 
daughters say, over old history and antiquities. 


He knows every ruin in the county, and could 


build it up again. Meanwhile, from what I 
learn, his neglect, if one may call it such, is 
bringing on his own ruin. Peck tells me much 


and although I dis- 
[ can understand it. The 
operations are carried on spells 


f the estate is mortgaged, 
Peck, 


farming 


trust sleek yet 
way 
ruin. It is a pity, and I—unlike myself—am 
meditating a stride in. As for Mrs. Fane, I 
want your woman's wit to find out what she is. 
Ss like a mask. I rather fear what the 
human underneath may be. I am unreasonably 
interested and « ious, perhaps ; but one’s pity 
goes out to the two helpless girls. They are 
than children; and the elder, 


ie 1s 


] 


really little more 


if i am not niistaken, is already roused and 
startled 

Esther's conment to her husband on this 
letter was: \ sister-in-law of the name of 
I ti impending. We must take 
care that it does not degenerate into Jo’.” 

CHAPTER XII 
AN OLD STORY. 

“ARE you think of the story?” Betty asked. 
They had gone out to the bottom of the lawn, 
whence no sounds voices or laughter could 
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penetrate through their mother’s closely shrouded 
windows. Joan would neither go to the chestnut- 
trees nor the arbour. Some instinct of evasion, 
of withdrawal, had turned her from the former ; 
some feeling of repulsion from the latter, when 
Dicky had urged her steps in that direction. 

‘I don’t like that way, Dicky,” she had said ; 
“it is so dismal.” 

“Dismal,” echoed Dicky in a whisper—as was 
his way when making acquaintance with new 
words. 

Two large ilexes on either side of an archway 
in a very thick high hedge leading to the kitchen 
garden made their present quarters cool and 
shady. Joan had brought with her the little 
brown Spectators, and she was idly turning over 
their stained, rough leaves when Betty’s ques- 
tion came. But she was not thinking of the old 
tragedy just then. Her thoughts were far more 
personal, and included questions of moral settle- 
nent. 

“T am thinking of a story,” she said ab- 
stractedly, fixing her eyes on Betty’s soft young 
face, bent now in puzzled intentness on the 
garments she was framing for Dicky. 

“T will not make her unhappy, too,” thought 
Joan, admiring the rounded curves of the young 
cheeks and the pretty strands of curly hair, so 
like their mother’s. “I shall not be able to 
write anything,” she said aloud, “if I am dis- 
turbed. It takes me hours to summon up ideas 
when I want them. In fact, I don’t see how 1 
can make up a story at all.” 

“T thought Mr. Cardyne had been giving you 
hints,” said Betty. “Dicky and I won't disturb 
you, Joan; we'll whisper,” Betty assured her, 
encouragingly. 

“How can you think about what happened 
long ago, and is done and over, when you are 
distracted with the present?” murmured Joan, 
thinking half-alound. “Dicky, boy, if you fall 
from that branch, you’ll hurt yourself,” she 
added, hearing a rustle, and a scrape, and a 
thump, behind her. 

“ Dicky have falled,” said Dicky ruefully, com- 
ing to Joan’s knee, and bringing his grazed hands 
to her notice. His knees were and 
scratched, his clean white frock was torn and 
stained. 

“ Never mind, Dick,” said Joan kindly. “They 
shouldn’t dress you in such ridiculous clothes. 
When Betty’s finished your knickers you'll be 
able to climb like a man.” 

“ Like a man,” echoed Dicky, rubbing his hands, 
with a puckered face, as he strove not to ery. 
“Betty teached Dicky to climb the trees,” he 
added reproachfully to his temptress. 

“Of course. You don’t want to be like a little 
girl all your life, do you?” asked Betty cheerfully. 


’ 


green 











” 


“* Peggy yike you, Uncle Andrew.’ 


“Tickle gel,” said Dicky, pondering. “ Jo’ 
climbed trees, Betty climbed trees—they lickle 
gels?” 

‘Yes, we did,” admitted Betty, “because we 
had to teach you, Dicky. But other little girls 
can't.” 

* Not that lickle gel what comes on a pony .” 
Dicky asked. 

‘T don't think she can, because there are no 
trees where she lives, Dicky. She certainly 
wouldn't be afraid. Did you like her, Dicky?” 

*Dieky loved her,” said Dicky emphatically. 

“Come and tell me about her,” lured Betty. 
“Joan wants to write a story.” 

“A story,” said Dicky. “Tell ®icky a story, 
Jo’,” he pleaded, nestling closer. 

‘I can smell the hay,” Betty said, lifting her 
head and sniffing the sweet air. “Shall you and 
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I go and look for a hay- 
field, Dicky, and leave 
Joan to think ?” 

But Joan's thoughts, 
when left to herself, lin- 
gered in painful mem- 
ories. For it had come 
to this. The days were 
happy days, spent with 
Betty and Dicky in the 
sweet and wholesome 
open-air life of field or 
garden, when anxieties 
were temporarily at rest. 
But in her mother’s pre- 
sence, in spite of hopes 
and countless resolutions, 
Joan felt daunted and 
dispirited. Intangible as 
wnist, her suspicions and 
fears yet blotted out 
peace. She lost her 
brightness. Her eyes 
grew wistful and watch- 
ful, haunting and irritat- 
ing the unhappy mother, 
with their mute reproach. 

And when night came 
Joan would lie awake in 
the darkness, not tossing 
and restless, but. still 
and rigid, and hopelessly 
sleepless, sometimes 
buoying herself — with 
hope, as the fatal time 
drew near and _ passed. 
But always, at last, came 
the expected sounds: un- 
even, irregular, halting 
822. footsteps descending the 

stairs ; the half-repressed 
rapid talk, filling the listener with tremulous 
shudders of loathing. The rest Joan needed no 
vivid imagination to picture, as she had once 
known it. The unhappy father, listening ex- 
pectant, perhaps. as she was, roused from the 
mental apathy which Joan could now better com- 
prehend ; the midnight waik, the restless pacing 
up and down, the never-ending talk, the remem- 
bered exasperation of the tone in which her own 
hame was reiterated. She pictured this. 

Every night now Joan went through this 
misery, of which she never spoke to Betty, hoping 
that she was ignorant. No wonder that the hours 
of dark were dreaded ; that the night was a time 
of torment ; that Joan’s grey eyes were beginning 
to wear a look of wistful pain. 

She looked so troubled now that Mr. Cardyne, 
advancing along one of the grassy alleys of the 
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titchen garden, was almost startled by her ex 
pression, before she realised his presence. A wave 
i pity thrilled him, and hurried his approach. 
«Your sister told me I might find you here,” he 
aid apologetically. “But I’m afraid I startled 
[ left Pezgy in the hayfield with Dicky. 
you were story-writing. I 
able to help.” 
’ said Joan confusedly. 


Your sister told me 
thoight I might be 
“ I was thinking 
“About a story 
“No—-yes—I don’t know.” 

“Pegey was condoling with your little brother,” 
Mr, Cardyne said, after a pause, during which he 
as trying to hold himself in hand and quell a 
sudden impulse which rushed into his mind. “ He 
oked as if he had been in the wars.” 

“He fell out of the tree,” Joan said, indicating 


branch behind her. “He would be pleased 
set Peggy. fe said he loved her.” 
“Peggy returns his affection. She was talking 


lthe way here about the *‘ brown boy.’ She left 

no peace till J brought her.” 

“Your story will suffer then ?” 

‘Perhaps.” He looked at her and smiled. A 
sudden thought came into his head as she spoke. 
You will five me ideas,” he said. 

“T? Can I?” Joan asked, sitting up, bright 
a totally different figure from the list- 
ss and baffled girl of a few 
“How can [?” 

“A new character is always welcome.” 

“But there must be something unusual in it 
to make it worth putting in a book.” 

“Must there? Haven’t the usual people stories, 


minutes since. 


hen 

“Not interesting ones.” 

“Yes, 1 think so. It isn't given to everybody 
to live a Romance with a capital R, But most of 
So let 
folks’ virtues or vices do for 
have trouble at some time. 


smake a good deal of our own destinies. 
s read what othe 
theirs. Most of us 
Wisdom and goodness sweeten pain, so let us 
id of the m. 
* And 
er, no virtue, 
things, even if you do read of them?” 


how, if you are a nonentity, with no 
no wisdom, to do any of these 


‘Then, your story will be made for you 
happily, he answered quickly ; “but there is 
Ws capacity in everyone for courage, for 
ith, for steadfastness, and what is all that but 
mance? We all of us have our giants and our 
ragons, quite as great obstacles in our way as 
it remar} beast I heard you telling Dicky 
out the other day.” 
“But that was a moral with a purpose,” she 
wighed, “and you oughtn’t to have listened.” 


“Thad my pu pose,” he answered, “which | 
ope may my eavesdropping this time. 


You may call to mind that it was after hearing 


excus 
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that wonderful history, I proposed a story for 
you to write.” 
“So it was. 
something real then?” 
“Decidedly. A most 
laughed. 
“Only rubbish and impossibility,” she sighed. 
“Not rubbish. It suggested to Dicky instant 
obedience. You see what I mean? We are all 
like Dicky—children really. Our moral natures 
are trained by familiarity and sympathy with 
noble natures and noble actions—the impulse to 
do the right thing, renewed and fostered.” He 
paused. “So, I think it is good to bring or- 
dinary domestic commonplace lives into stories. 
It is profitable that shortcomings and faults, and 
even miseries, of every-day folk should be brought 
out. These are interesting to us, because we 
suffer them ourselves ; and, if the story is well 
told, we notice what it is that does come short, 
that does make misery. Just as it is good to 
give bright pictures of what ordinary lives may 
be, it encourages and strengthens—to live such 


So you have been going upon 


real imagination,” he 


lives.” 

“You think a great deal of your art,” she said, 
turning glistening eyes to him. 

“Tt is one of the greatest powers of the world, I 
believe,” he said, mounting the hobby-horse she 
supplied him with. “The story may be the slight- 
est thing, the way of telling it may be immature 
but if it shows any phase of human 
life clearly—even just the beauty of a baby’s 
obedience to one it trusts—it enlists sympathy 
and enlarges imagination.” 

“Thank you,” said Joan simply. 

There was a little pause—one of those pauses 
which seem to come before a crisis—as though 
powers and emotions were gathering together, to 
give and receive expression. Joan, tremblingly 
conscious of a pervasive presence, which made of 
the garden a paradise, strove to recover her self- 


or simple ; 


control. 

“See here!” she said, lifting liquid eyes, half- 
veiling, half-revealing, the story they thought to 
conceal. “This is a bit of the pitiful story I 
told you of” 

She stooped and picked up one of the brown 
volumes lying on the grass beside her, and 
opened it at the double fly-leaf. Time had 
stained its edges and rough margins, and had 
given it a musty, old-world Along it 
was written in spidery writing, in 
faded pencil : 


scent. 


pointed, 


May 2ist, 1827. 
very And 


“Waite House, Svadey, 
“Tt is so dull. Bettina 1s 
Roger did not come. It 


cross. 
rains.’ 


“ Now just a little more would have indicated 
the story,” Joan said regretfully. 
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“Oh! I think it is indicated,” he said, warm- 
ing up. “May I look at the others? Is there 
any more?” 

“A little. It is always on Sunday that she 
keeps her diary. I suppose these were the only 
books she had to read. Poor little thing! 
There is a miniature of her in the drawing- 
room. She looks so chubby and pretty.” 

“Do you know she was little?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, surprised. “ But, some- 
how, I always think of her as like Betty—my 
sister.” 

‘I wonder why? I should say your sister 
was the last person to flout a lover. You”— 
laughing as he went on—“I can fancy being 
very hard indeed.” 

“ Betty is very sweet-tempered,” said Joan, 
smiling, too. “See! this is the next entry. It 
is a month later—another Sunday.” 

He took the book and read aloud slowly :— 


“ Sunday June 18th—Wuite Hovse. 
“Roger came. I would not walk with him 
down the new walk. I read in my Bible in the 
drawing-room. Mamma went to sleep. Pride is 
a monster.” 


“T try to think what she means,” said Joan, 
“and I think I have made out. But you will 
understand better perhaps, as you are used to 
making up.” 

“Oh, no! you will understand 
answered. “You are a girl, too. 
ter, you know, is inherited.” 

He was not prepared for the wistful, pained 
gaze Joan fixed upon him. 

“T hope not,” she said gravely. 
thought so, too.” 

She spoke softly, and as though the words 
were being wrung from her against her will. 

He looked at her a moment, and then said 
gently 

“Shall I tell you what I have made of it— 
with this, and what you have told me?” 

Joan nodded, and he went on— 

“She tried her power over him too much. 
She evidently loved him. It was dull the days 
he did not come; but when he came she played 
with him. It is a way women have—not to be 
quite straight to disallow even to 
themselves, I believe, what they feel. So, when 


best,” he 
And charac- 


“But I have 


sometimes 


le asked her to go into the garden, she pre- 
tended she didn’t want to go, and read her 
Bible. She says nothing of reading her Bible 
the day he did not 


come, do you observe ? 


but apparently quarrelled with her sister. It 
seems to me so like a woman——” 

He stopped, warned by the cold look coming 
over his hearer’s face. 

“And it seems to me so like a man,” she said 





sarcastically, “to speak as though all women 
were alike.” 

‘I meant in certain qualities,” he hastened to 
explain. “It may be their old dependence—the 
instinct of evading pursuit become a habit—that 
makes them feign. You cannot think that 
women are as single and candid as men, even 
the best of them? They are more double—they 
hide more. All except Peggy,” he added, smil- 
ing; “she at present is perfectly candid.” 

“Here is the last entry,” said Joan reserving 
his remarks for future criticism. “It sounds so 
pitiful.” 

He took the book and read :- 


“WHITE House, September 16. 
“ Bettina is engaged to Roger. I met them in 
the walk. I am eighteen to-day. Mamma is 


away. How long life seems!” 


“And that is all,” said Joan. “But in the 
aisle of the church, just beside our seat, there 
is a stone. Her father’s and mother’s names 
come first, and hers is eut below: ‘Georgiana 
Fane, daughter of the above, was drowned Sep- 
tember 20, 1827.’ I always see it in church,’ 
Joan went on, her eyes filling. 

“Then what made people say she had drowned 
herself ?” he asked softly. 

“Old Ralph didn’t say, and we forgot to ask. 
He spoke as if he knew. But [ like to think 
that she fell in. Indeed, it looks quite possible.” 

“T should like to see the pool again,” he said. 
“Ts it still the same, do you think, as it was 
then?” 

“Exactly, so father says. The arbour was 
made and the ash-tree trained, he thinks, after 
that. At first the walk was shunned ; but we 
go there now, sometimes, when we want to be 
very quiet.” 

“Will you come now?” he asked, with sudden 
purpose. Joan rose, and they strolled together 
up the long lawn. 

As they gained the cool shadow of the trees, 
Joan paused and looked back. Was it a symbol- 
ical act, this glance into the sunshine, as though 
by way of farewell, before entering the shadow! 
Some recollection of her painful vigils lately 
impelled her to lift her eyes to the wide nursery 
window above the porch. It was open, and 
through the bars she met the steady gaze ol 
Nurse. She gave a little smile, glancing from 
Joan to her companion in a way that made 
Joan wince. 

Joan’s eyes, as they withdrew, travelled along 
the house to the closely shaded windows of her 
Behind them was—what ? 

A mother sleeping, inert, indifferent, and— 
what else? Outside, her children living their 
separate lives without her—one, at least, needing 


mother’s room. 
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her counsel and sympathy herself both yearn- 
ing to help he 


Joan's eyes. as she turned away, reflected 
emething of the uneasy suspicions which came 
thronging into her mind, but as they met Mr. 
(ardyne’s questioning, solicitous look — which, 


re than he guessed, revealed the pity filling 
mind—she forgot her fears. Love rushed 
overwhelmingly, beating down all barriers. 
For a second th two pairs of eyes gazed, 
tually arrested. Then Joan's fell. She turned 
y with a little half-conscious sigh. 
‘he hearts of both were beating fast as they 





in to pact the zigzag walk together. The 
man let himself go. The girl, after her kind, 
| to stifle down the bewildering joy. By 
time they gained the arbour Joan had out- 
rdly re yvered herself. 
But dim wonder filled her mind 
it, in spite of the sorrow and _per- 
ylexity which the sight of her mother’s 
closed windows recalled, the flowers 
ld smell so sweetly, the soft 
intry sounds should fall on her ear 





pleasantly, the distant murmur of 
es in the hayfield should but em 
hasise the glad delight of the sun- 
shine and sweet air. 
Her companion saw only that her 
ud was being held very high, that 
im figure beside him had taken 
a kind of al dignity. He did 
t guess that her heart was throbbing 
1 dancing to a tune which almost 
mpelled her footsteps to a quicker 
measure than the sober pacing to 
hich they were constrained. Her 
ture fought against anxiety or 
row. The impulse came then—as 
igh, before letting joy in, she must 
n trouble out—to beg her mother 


to confide and trust in her. 
As they walked back, Mr. Cardyne 
“It was a clever woman who in 
ted this walk.’ 
“How do you know?” said Joan. 


“She wanted to indicate the unex- 
l, which is always interesting. 
She knew the value of suggesting 
tystery. You wonder what is coming 
and are ready for anything when 


re are two ends.” 
He looked at her quickly. 

“One commonplace, where you sit 
d mend hous d holes. The other 


Does everything suggest stories to 
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“Most things. You see, it is my trade to 
look for them.’ 

“Don’t look here,” Joan said, on sudden 
impulse. 

“Too late,” he answered, smiling. And then 
his face grew pale. His opportunity had come. 

“Forgive me!” He stayed her pacing steps, 
and they stood together—perhaps as other lovers 
had stood long years before—in the zigzag walk. 
“Couldn't you let me help you, Joan? I can 
see you are in trouble, dear. Couldn’t you 


trust me?” 

“No,” said Joan simply, standing with eyes 
downcast. 

‘I think with you”—after a pause—“ that 
silence is best when troubles can’t be mended. 
But if they can?” 








* * There is another reason. I cannot tell you.’ ”"—p. 828. 
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\s he spoke, it came to Joan in a flash what a 


man’s stroug will might work at White House, 
where there seemed no will at work at all. How 
different it all might be! Those shrouded 


windows thrown ir and sunshine let in, 
her mother like other people, her father busy 
over farm and household ; a breezy influence over 
everything, instead of brooding paralysis and 
deadly Ah! if it could be! For a second 
Joan’s imagination ran riot, and the 


open—i 


fear. 


or two 


man—watching her colour glow—fancied he had 
won. 
But Joan pushed the hopes away, recognising 


that no outside hands could open those closed 
doors. From within must come the impulse. 
She schooled her mind down to endurance 
instinctively felt, 
vot very white as she answered 

‘You are very kind. [ should be coward.” 

‘| disagree. It is not cowardice to 
help.” 

“Not from a stranger ? 

‘Am I a stranger still 
“T hoped—give me 


» even, 


as she to renunciation, and she 


accept 


he asked in sudden 
the right, Joan, to 
help you,” he went on rapidly. “You must 
know I love you, would help you. Be my wife 
let me share your trouble.’ 

They had paused under the shadow 
elm-trees, upon the edge of the 
where the sweet-scented summer 


passion. 


of the 
open space 


flowers were 


SHOR 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


SIZE UNIMPORTANT. 

an pene rican he’ was nr 
somewhat contemptuously of 
England with 
parative size: 


regard to com- 
“You must per- 
mit me to remind you that an 
acre of 


multitude of 





ground at Athens has 


produced a 
than 


infinitely greater men 


have been produced in all your continent.” 
This recalls to the writer an experience of his own. 
Once, when staying at Malta, he 


lately 


went on board one 


of her Majesty’s ships, returned from the 


Pirzeus, in 


order to call upon a midshipman. No 
soonel had he entered the eunroom where these 
young gentlemen live than two or three of them 
called out, “ Ah! we’ve been to Athens and seen 


Mars’ Hill, and it’s no better than a fraud. Why, 
it is not a hill at all, it’s no size—a mere rock !” 
Having assured his young friends that, though a 


clerzyman, he was not responsible for the disappoint 
ing dimensions of the Areopagus, the writer gave them 


some other instances of very big events happening 
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Behind 
before 
the overshadowing trees. 


blow ing. were 


were 


sunshine a 


| rightness, 


sweetness ; spaces under 


dim sreen 

Joan looked up at last, at the 
Face and heart glowing. He loved her 
she loved him. For a moment she let herself go, 
and half swayed toward him; but it was only 
for a moment. She began simply, tremblingly— 

“ Because of that trouble, it would be wrong 
of me to marry you. Have you not just said” 
—the yeung face grew stern and livid—* that 
character is inherited? My  inheritance—~—’ 
She stopped, her lips quivering. 

“T remember,” he 
uplifted eyes, 
itself. 

“Well, I will not play with you.” 
passionately. “I love you. No, wait, 
I think it would be wrong to marry you.” 

“Why? why? Not that 
surely ?” he urged incredulously. 
you are playing. You cannot mean it.” 

His voice grew stern. 

*‘[ do mean it,” she said sadly. “ Not because 
of that story. No. There 


man beside her. 
were 


said gravely, 


liquid now, 


searching her 
us her purpose formed 


She spoke 
wait! but 


because of bygone 


story, “ Joan ! 


is another reason. | 


cannot tell you.” Her voice was broken. “ Be- 
lieve me, you would agree. [ cannot marry you.’ 
do not agree. Joan! Joan!” 
But Joan had gone. 
(To b 
ARROW 
AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


in very small places. “Can any good come out of 


Nazareth 2?” We know the Good that did come out 


of this small and obscure corner of the world. 


“WHEN bDO YOU THINK? 


There is a story that Southey was once deseribing 
to Madame de Staél the distribution of his time— 


so many hours of reading before breakfast on one 


subject, and so many after breakfast on another 


then more 


And pray, 


subject, and so many hours writing, and 


reading, till the whole day was gone. 
Mr. Southey,” inquired the Frenchwoman, 
think?” When, in hurry, we 
hear men and women of fashion and professional and 


telling ements, we are 


“ when 


do you this age of 


business men their engag 


sometimes inclined to ask the same question. Nor 
is it different in the religious world. Ministers of 
the Gospel and other Christian workers try . get 
sO lany engagements into the twenty-four yours 
that they have no time for thinking And yet, 


thought is apt to be cruel 


likely to do far more harm 


philanthropy without 
than kind, 


than good. 


rather and 
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EI GOOD CONDUCT PRIZES. 

the following letter from the 
the Reedham Orphanage, respect- 
winners at that which 


we publish it in full. 


institution, 
of THE QUIVER. 

Sin,—Herein I have much pleasure 
the 


ie portraits of winners of 


ou t 


your ‘Good Conduct’ prizes for 1896. I know 
you like to be furnished with a few particulars 
of the successiul boy and girl. Helena Eliza 
Earle has not lost a single mark for conduct 
during the year and a half she has been in the 
giool. She is bright, merry, clever, and, her 
ieacher adds, ‘everything that is good.’ Thomas 
Pocklington won this prize in 1894, and he was 
iery close to the winner last year. These facts 
igeak for themselves, showing his consistent 
behaviour and his uniform good conduct. With 


all this, he i 
full of fun, t 


1 





athletic sports 


in all his we 
o what pl: 


school day 


cool marks, any or all of 


for offences i 
each 


teacher 


‘ uily conduct 


I unber of possible 


1,4 


ist over 








a namby-pamby boy ; he is 


s not 


great interest and excels in 


akes a 


generally, and is smart and active 


LVS It may interest you to know 
in we decide the winners, Each 
every child is credited with five 

which may be lost 


n school or in the playground, for 


and the drill-sergeant send in a 
report to the head teacher. The 
good marks last year was 


10; of these, Pocklington lost three, 
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THOMAS POCKLINGTON. 


(“The Quiver” Prize-Winner at Reedham.) 
and in the last three years he has lost about 
ten. I might add that Helena Earle’s brother 


was formerly in the boys’ school, and he bore 
the highest character here, and maintains it now 


in his situation. He rose to the top of the 
school before he left, and his employer speaks of 
him in the highest terms. I think you will 


see, Sir, that your prizes are worthily bestowed, 
and that the incentive you offer is bearing fruit. 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I beg 
to thank you for your continued kindness, The 
winners will write you direct in the course of 
a day or two.—I am, my Dear Sir. yours sin- 
cerely, “James A. CARTER.” 
YOU CANNOT FIGHT THEM ALONE. 


Sir Walter Scott recorded in his journal that 
about fifteen years after the battle of Waterloo he 
met an officer who had been in that engagement. 
The officer told him that they had great difficulty at 
one period of the battle in persuading the men to 
keep their ranks, so anxious were they to get at the 
He said that he himself had turned one 
back and had said to him, “ What is the 
vood? You cannot thrash the French yourself.” 
* No,” he replied, “that is true, but mine is a hot 
temper to control.” If we would fight the enemies 
of Christ successfully, we must learn to co-operate 
We must not insist on fighting at 
Hot tempers 
self-restraint 


enemy. 


soldier 


with others, 
our own time, and in our own way. 
should be Zeal without 
is as mischievous as zeal without knowledge. 


controlled. 
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A CHILD’S SAYING. 

That even religious instruction, when injudiciously 
presented, may add to a child’s terrors can be seen 
from the request which a little one made after go- 
ing to bed: “ Mother dear, take away God and 
leave the candle.” Is not this reply of the child 
also an unconscious description of the way many 


unbelievers act? They take away God, and for a 


candle they leave the comfortless cocksureness of 


their conceited self-centralisation. 


THE CHINAMAN’S CHOICE. 

“It is quite impossible ; it would ruin all my 
prospects,” said a Chinese mandarin very sorrowfully. 
He was leaving a mission hospital, feeling deeply 
grateful for the relief afforded and the kindness 
shown him there; and, as he had manifested an 
intelligent and earnest interest in the Gospel 
message for some weeks past, the medical mission- 
ary now pleaded with him to make confession of 
faith in Christ. 
his sadly spoken refusal. 


In one sense, there was reason in 
Every Chinese official, 
civil or military, is required, as part of his state 
duty, to perform idolatrous rites, The very im- 
plements of war are annually worshipped by the 
soldiery. Yet strange enough seemed the poor 
Chinaman’s choice, as he returned to his degrading 
heathenism. But are not we Christians, who ean 
never be subject to so severe a test as he was, 
often tempted to judge by earthly standards and 
view earthly loss as “ruin,” and to sacrifice for things 
which are temporal those which are eternal ? Most 
certainly our choice in all this life’s concerns is 
determined by our “ prospects ”; by that on which our 
hearts and hopes are set. In the sight of God, he is 
“ blind ” “see afar off,’ be he Chinese 
idolater or worldly-minded professor of Christianity ; 
and well may we all often pray, amid the deceptions 


who cannot 


and distractions that beset our daily path, that “ the 
eyes of our understanding may be enlightened, that 
we may know what is the hope of His calling, and 
the riches of His inheritance "—to know that we 
may walk as those who look on earth from Heaven, 
rather than on Heaven from earth, 


WANTED-SELF-HELP. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to civilisation is, 
in the case of the rich at least, that they are too 
much helped. Mr. Ruskin once remarked that he 
had discovered that when he paid a man to weed 
his garden he was simply paying someone else to 
be healthy. 


“FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD.” 


The English have an innate love of liberty 
more strongly developed in them than in any 
other nation. At different times they have made 
attempts—and always successful attempts — to 
secure for themselves freedom of speech, pen, and 
action ; but no effort has been more persistent or 


roused greater respect and sympathy than their 





determination to secure “freedom to Worship 
God,” and no form of liberty has been more bene. 
ficial to the English-speaking race in all parts of 
the globe. 


to all, but the name of John Robinson, who Was 
’ 


The story of the Mayflower is known 
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THE MEMORIAL TABLET AT LEYDEN. 


perhaps, the moving spirit of the expedition, is not 
He had been a clergy- 
man in Norwich, but resigned his charge, as his views 
on certain points differed from the creed by which 
he was bound, and, with a few devoted followers, 
retired to Serooby in Nottinghamshire ; but here 
they met with so much persecution that, during 
the years 1607 and 1608, they escaped in cetach- 
ments to Amsterdam, and a year afterwards took 


nearly so well remembered, 


up their abode in Leyden, After a while, how- 
ever, they determined, in conjunction with their 
brethren who remained in England, to sail for the 
New World, 


to go first as 


The younger men and women were 

pioneers, and the rest to follow 
when these had formed a settlement ; but, alas! 
before that time arrived, John Robinson, their 
beloved pastor, had gone to his long rest at the 
A fitting memorial has recently 
been erected in Leyden on the spot where, for 


age of forty-nine. 


sixteen years he had comforted and exhorted to 
further effort the little band of earnest men and 
women who formed his church, and a memorial 


church at Gainsborough is now being built. 


THE SOURCE OF CHARITY. 
Goethe said that a man cannot become old without 
A truer source of charity 
is the spirit of genuine religion. 


becoming more tolerant. 
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70 BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF 
OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, 





PHOUSAND FIVE 
members were 


ALL CLASSES 
AND CHILDREN, 
LOWER 


E are glad to be able 
that the League is becoming 
increasingly popular, and 
during the past month 


LEAGUE OF 


OBJEC 


§31 


COMPASSION, 


CHRISTIAN 


T: 


AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE WELFARE 


to state 


Two 


HUNDRED 
registered, 


thus bringing the total member- 


press) up to 
SIx THOUSAND FIVE HU? 

FIFTY-SEVEN. 
We tender our thanks to the many 
sympathetic 
the League and its objects to the 
their friends and 


A ship (at the time of 


NDRED 


friends who are helping 


neighbours, and will 


going to 
AND 


active and 
bring 
notice of 
gladly 


send to others any number of the special Member- 


ship Forms on application to the Editor of 
Ludgate Hill, 


Quiver, La Belle 
many thousands of our 


Sauvage, 
There are 
recular readers who have not yet 
joined the Roll of the League, and 
appeal. We do 


not doubt that they already carry out 


to these we specially 


the objects which the League is in- 
tended to promote ; but we ask them 
to join for the sake 
in order to give the Leavue that im- 


of Ca ample, and 


mense power and _ influence’ which 
always comes to an organisation num- 
bering thousands of members, In our 
advertisement columns will be found 


a copy of the Membership Form 


(which can be sent in an_ envelope, 
unsealed, for a halfpenny), and we 
hope that each individual reader will 
onsider it his or her duty to be- 
ome a member of our League, and 


thus be an example to others to 
follow Him who said, “I have com- 
passion on the multitude.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to again 
state that no charge whatever is made 
for membership, nor is any money 


sked for; the whole cost of organ- 


sing and working the League being 
me by the proprietors of THE 
QUIVER, in order that members may 
02 entirely free to devote whatever 
they can afford to the poor and suffer- 
ing ones around them. 

We reproduce on this page a reduced 


lacsimile of the certificate which is 


[resented to all those who obtain ten 
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AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THE 


ANIMALS, 


or more members, and next month we hope 


to issue a revised “ List of Honour.” 


RULES OF THE LEAGUE, 
1. All readers of THe QUIVER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription, 


2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and forward it to the * Kditor of TH 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within +rix 
months will, 1N ADDITION to being c'assed as a Dis 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Volume. 


* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 


be cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep, 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF CERTIFICATE, 









“THE QUIVER” ORDER OF 


SERVICE, 


HONOURABLE 
(ESTABLISHED 1887. ) 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

le N response to many pressing requests, 
the this Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thou- 





Register of 
sand Members), has been reopened for 
limited 
members, under the following revised rules :— 


a short period, and to a number of new 

The necessary qualifications for membership are— 
‘rreproachable rectitude of character, and continuous 
and unbroken service in the family of their present 
than 
The forms of application may be obtained by any 


employer of not less ten years. 

reader on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 

to the “ Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 

Ludgate Hill, Loudon, E.C.” 

carefully filled in, and then signed by the employer 

and countersigned by a Minister of Religion. 
Members will be divided into three classes, viz. :— 
ORDINARY MEMBERS: Those who have been in their 


These forms must be 


present situations from ten to twenty-five years. hese 
will be enrolled and receive the Gilt Badge of the 
Order. 


First CLAss MEMBERS: Those who have served from 
twenty-five to fifty years under the same conditions, 
These members, in addition to being included in the 
tegister of the Order, will receive a Certificate and the 
3acige of the Order enamelled on one side. 

DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS: Those who have 
their present situations for fifty years and 


been in 
upwards, 


“THE 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 
109. In making his confession of sin, under how 
many heads does David express his faults? 
110. What kind of the Psalmist 
teach us should be offered to God? 
111. What expression is used to show the manner 
in which Absalom sought to obtain the kingdom of 


obedience does 


Israel ? 

112. What great person joined in the rebellion of 
Absalom ? 

113. On what occasion was the Ark of God taken 
from Jerusalem ? 

114. What important person is mentioned as having 
ministered to King David's needs during his flight 
from Jerusalem ? 

115, What was the girdle which Joab promised to 
the soldier if he had slain Absalom? 

116. Where was the burying-place of Absalom? 

117. On what occasion did King David purchase 
the land on which the Temple was afterwards built? 

118. What amount of money did King David leave 
for the building of the Temple ? 

119. How many times was King Solomon crowned ? 

120. By whom is King David spoken of as “the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel”? 
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The Distinguished Members will each receive a Certif. 


cate and the Badge of the Order enamelle if 
-— der enamelled on both 


Applications will be dealt with in the order received, 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS, 
List of contributions received from May 28th 


1896, up to and including June 30th, 1896.  Syb. 


scriptions received after this date will be ae. 
knowledged next month :— 
For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 


(103rd donation), 5s.; E. Sheridan, Greenock, ds. : Mother, 
Warwick, 4s. 3d.; Sunny France, 9s. 3d.; Mrs. Maloney 
2s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (74th donation), 1s.; Anon, 
Stockwell, 6d.; H., Bosworth, 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : A Reader of Tur QUIVER, 
£1; An Irish Girl, £1 4s. 6d.; Sunny France, 102, The 
following amounts were sent direct :— Aton, 5s.; Bos- 
combe, 5s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Sunny 
France, 103.; S. W., 10s.; M. Moore, 10s. ; 53. The 
following amounts were sent direct :— A. H., 10s.; E. M. 
Z, ds. 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund : Sunny France, 
10s. ; S. Mitchell, 23. 6d. 


R. S., 


*.* The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards. will be acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER when desired. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752. 

97. At the house of Abinadab in Kirjath-jearim. 
(1 Sam. vii. 1, 2, and 1 Chron. xiii. 5, 6.) 

98. 2 Sam. vi. 1, 2. 

99. God had forbidden anyone to touch the Ark 
except the priests, that the people might always 
have a wholesome dread of God's presence. (Num. 

15-20; 1 Sam. vi. 19, 20; 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7.) 
100, Shihor of Egypt and Hemath—/.c. Antioch. 
(1 Chron. xiii. 5.) 

i01, Cedarwood 
(2 Sam. vii. 2 and v. 11.) 

102. 2 Sam. vii. 2, 5, 13. 
108. When David had spared the life of Saul in 
the cave at En-gedi. (1 Sam, xxiv. 21, 22.) 

104. He made arrangements for the care of Mephi- 
bosheth, the son of Jonathan, and his family. (1 
Sam. xx. li-16 ; a ae 
servant of Saul. 


iv. 


sent by Hiram, King of Tyre. 


2 Sam. 
(2 Sam. ix. 2, 


105. He was a 
9, 10.) 
106. 2 Sam. x. 2-5. 
107. 2 Sam. xii. 30. 
108. He was the King of Zobah, a very powerful 


sovereign, to 
were tributary. 


whom all the neighbouring kings 
(2 Sam, viii. 3, 4, and x. 16, 19.) 
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PLACE OF WRECKS -AND- RESCUES. 





BY A. E. BONSER, AUTHOR OF “NORTHWARD HO!” ETC. ETC. 





pense, trying vainly to peer throngh the 
dark pall around, fearful lest any mo 
ment should bring them face to face with 
death—knowing full well the danger 
of their situation, yet able to do nothing 
but wait and watch, and hope and pray ! 
This was the ordeal which awaited the 
steamer Versey, when early on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of June, 1894, she ap- 
proached the shores of Anglesea on her 
voyage from Dunkirk to Liverpool. She 
carried a crew of thirteen, besides a 
passenger, the captain, and captain's wife 
and child. All had gone well until, on 
nearing this dangerous coast, a fog-bank 
was discerned approaching. The engines 
were prudently reduced to half-speed, but 
in a very short time the atmosphere was 
so thick that the vessel was stopped and 
the lead was anxiously cast. Thirty-one 
fathoms were found. This was joyful 
intelligence, for such a depth of water 
indicated considerable distance from the 
land. Still, to be on the safe side, the 
engines proceeded at “ slow.” 
ZOWHERE, perhaps, on the British The darkness kept increasing: there was no 
? coast are there more exciting scenes thing to be seen a yard or two off, and the 
* witnessed in a storm than at Holy- nearest objects were discerned but vaguely and 
NY head. On this jutting point thé in ‘glimpses; only the ghostly fog wreathed it- 
Atlantic gales, passing through the self round mast and rigging and bulwark. Sound 
contines of St. George’s Channel and the 
lrish Sea, seem to focus their fury. 
The Holyhead mountain stands out 
with conspicuous boldness, Its preci 








THE WRECK OF THE MERSEY, JUNE, I-04. 
Photo; J. W. Adams, Holyhead.) 





pices are the safe resort of innumerable 
sea-birds, such as gulls, razor-bills, guille 
ots, and cormorants ; while the loftiest 
crags are tenanted by peregrine falcons. 

How sublime and awe-inspiring must 
be the scene in a storm: the raging 
ocean One mass of foam; the bellow of 
the waves in the caverns and hollows 





of the rocks: th sledge-hammer blows 
of the huge billows against the clifis : 
the flying spray borne on the resistless 
wind; and, amid all, the hoarse, shrill 
screams of the sea birds ! 

Fancy such a coast when a dense fog 
envelops land and sea! Imagine the 
AliXlety of thoxe ashore, wondering what 
may be happening to vessels which they 
know must be nearing the haven—or 
He rocks! Or try to picture those on THE KIRKMICHAEL (WRECKED DECEMBER 2Np, 1894), 


Shipboard, waiting in an agony of sus- (Photo; J. W. Adams Holyhead.) 











REMAINS OF THE A/RAKMICHAEL A WEEK AFTER THE WRECK, 


(Photo; J. W. Adams, Holyhead.) 


was sv deadened that the spasmodic bellow of 
the steam-whistle broke muftled on the ear, and 
the dull, monotonous thud of the serew-propeller 
seemed distant. There was an unreality about 
everything, for a fog is an uncanny thing—its 
chill touch is of the tomb! 

[t was in the small hours of the morning, and 
most of the hands were below, asleep. Asleep, 
too, were the captain’s wife and child. No need 
to disturb their peaceful slumbers. .The captain 
Was anxious, as captains commonly are—it is a 
necessity of their calling—but there was 


IVER. 


themselves from their enveloping shroud, 
loomed ominously over the steamer, and 
in another instant she crashed upon the 
cruel rocks ! 

Happily no lives were lost, for all on 
board were eventually rescued with great 
difficulty, by means of ladders, by the coast. 
guardsmen. 

On these brave fellows and their prompt 
action the loss or safety of many a vessel 
In their hands is the 
rocket apparatus, by which wonderful rescues 
are often effected from vessels wrecked close 
to the shore. It consists of five parts— 
first, the rocket ; second, the rocket-line: 
third, the whip; fourth, the hawser; and 
fifth, the sling life-buoy. The rocket is fired 
over the wreck, and the sailors catch hoid 
oi the life-line which is connected with it, 
A block, with an endless rope rove through 
it, is attached to the line, and at the end 
of the block is a tail with a hook for fasten- 
ing to the mast. With the endless rope 
a hawser is connected, which, being drawn 
aboard, is made fast to some point far enough 
above the water, while its other end is firmly 
fixed to an anchor or some such tackle ashore, 
On the hawser a basket or cradle travels, and 
into this the men get one by one, and are drawn 
to land. 

As an instance of the splendid service which 
the rocket apparatus may render take the fol- 
lowing :—During the early part of December, 
1894, the barometer had been strangely eccentric 
in its behaviour. On Friday, the 21st, it began 


and crew depends. 





nothing to alarm, with deep water be- 
neath the keel. Besides, were they near 
land, they would surely have heard the 
fog-signal on the Carnarvon Bay light- 
ship. Nothing had been heard, and the 
Mersey held on her course in fancied 
security. 

Suddenly the look-out forward shouted 
“Land right ahead!” 

Land! A mistake, surely. But the 
captain, who was on the bridge, did not 
stop to question; he sprang to the tele- 
graph, and startled the chief engineer 
with the ominous order “Full speed 
astern!” and then “ Hard a-starboard!” 
he cried sharply to the man at the 
wheel. 

Still nothing to be seen! Was it a 
false alarm? Anyhow, no more could be 
done, and with the thought of wife and 
little one in his mind the captain passed 
a minute of sickening suspense. Then 
the terrible cliffs, suddenly detaching 








THREE DAYS AFTER THE WRECK OF THE OSSEO. 
(Photo: J. W. Adams, Holyhead.) 
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to fall fast; warnings to mariners were issued 
at all the coasting stations; the wind and sea 
rose rapidly, and a storm followed particularly 
Inland, telegraph posts 
were blown down, and communication between 
places stopped; big chimneys fell, roofs were 


disastrous in its effects. 


carried away, and great was the general destruc 
tion of life and pro- 
perty. 

At Holyhead the 
eoastguardsmen kept 
in ‘anxious look-out. 
On Saturday the 
gale reached its 
height, and early in 
the afternoon a 
large barque was 
sighted some dis- 
tance off, driving 
towards the land. 
Signals of distress 
were flying, and she 
was evidently in 


reat danger, for 


her sails were blown 
to rags, and the 
waves made a clean 
reach over her as 
she rolled helplessly 
nthe trough of the 
ea 

Warning guns 
were immediately 
fired at the coast 
guard station, the 
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At last, at the peril of their lives, they man- 
aged to get near enough to fire a_life-line 
right over the ship. The crew secured it, but 
were too exhausted to do anything more to 
help themselves ! 

In this predicament a brave man named 
Williams volunteered to go across to the vessel 
through the blind- 
ing sprey. He sue- 
ceeded in reaching 
her, but then be- 
held a pitiful sight. 
The crew were in- 
deed clinging to the 
rigging, but twelve 
only were alive, 
seven being frozen 
to death where they 
stuod through ex- 
posure to the awful 
cold! Williams with 
difficulty helped 
eleven into the 
basket one by one, 
and they were 
drawn to shore 
more dead than 
alive, and conveyed 
to the Sailors’ 
Home. One. man 
was left, the 
steward ; he refused 
the means of escape, 
and went below 
deck ; but, marve!- 


life-saving apparatus lous to. Say, the 
was got ready, and EDWARD JONES, FIRST COXSWAIN, NO. | LIFEBOAT, HOLYHEAD next day, when the 
three tugs and the (Photo: G. W. Kendall, Queensbury, Bradford.) cale had moderated, 


lifeboat left the 

harbour and went to the assistance of the dis- 
tressed vessel. Such was the fury of the gale, 
however, that before lifeboat or tugs could get 


to her she was driven bodily on the rocks near 
the end of the breakwater. 

There she lay, pounded by the waves, with 
the foam fiying over her in such dense masses 
is to conceal both the vessel and the end of the 
Unless speedy help was 
rendered, all hands were doomed to destruction ; 


breakwater from view. 


but gigantic seas a hundred feet high dashed 
over the breakwater, and it was extremely 
hazardous, if not impossible, to approach her. 
Undaunted, however, the coastguardsmen_ pro- 
ceeded towards the spot, crawling with the 
utmost caution on their hands and knees a 


; 
little way, waiting for the waves to break, and 
then crawling 


| ~ 
VW slow degrees, eve 


forward again: so thev advanced 
ry movement. being eagerly 
: 


scanned by the crowd of anxious spectators, 


he was rescned by 
the coastguardsmen. As to the vessel, by the 
end of the following wee nothing remained 
of her, for she was completely dashed to 
pieces, together with her cargo, worth some 
£100,000. 

It subsequently transpired that she was the 
Kirkmichael, ound from Liverpool to Mel- 
bourne. On the previous Thursday night she 
had left the Mersey in tow of a tug-boat. All 
went well until Saturday afternoon, when, the 
ship being off Anglesea and in the midst of the 
gale, the tow-rope suddenly parted. Her crew 
made a desperate effort to hoist the sails, which 
were immediately blown to ribbons; so, ex- 
pecting every minute to founder, they took 
refuge in the rigging. 

Those who were eventually saved owned that 
they were so benumbed and exhausted with their 
fearful struggle that they could not have held 
out any longer, but must have perished, like 
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their unfortunate companions, had it not been 
for the promptness of the coastguardsmen. 

Only a week later, on the 29th of December 
in the same disastrous year 1894, a storm—if 
possible, more terrible—occurred, accompanied 
by rain, snow, and hail, the hailstones being 
of unusual size. Again the coastguardsmen at 
Holyhead, anxiously on the look-out, sighted a 
large iron-built barque driving hard upon the 
rocks near the end of the breakwater, just 
where the ill-fated Atrkmichael, had been 
wrecked the previous week! Such was the 
force with which she struck that her masts 
at once gave way, and fell, together with the 
rigging, killing several of the crew who were 
gathered forward! The ship was then nearly 
hidden by the towering seas; but the intrepid 
rescuers crawled along the breakwater, spurred 
on by the agonised cries of the sailors, who 
were being swept off one by one into the 
sea. Some could still be descried clinging des- 
perately to the spars and broken wreckage ; 
then the vessel split in two, and the piteous 
appeals for help ceased. As quickly as possible 
a line was thrown across the hull; but, alas! 
not a soul of the twenty-four aboard her was 
left alive ! 

Such was the tragic end of the good ship 
Osseo. It is supposed that, overtaken by the 
storm, she had made for safety towards 
Holyhead harbour, but, becoming unmanageable, 
the huge seas had caught her up like a mere 
plaything and dashed her on the rocks, with 
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such awful force as to break her in pieces 
almost within touch of helping hands 

But the doings of the lifeboats must not be 
neglected. There are two stationed at Holy- 
head. At the older station, No. i, the boat 
has saved 474 lives. The second boat has 
recently been added, and has already saved 
thirty-eight lives. 

The most notable service rendered by the 
lifeboat-men was when the barque Vorham 
Castle went on the rocks off Cymmeran Bay in 
a terrific storm on the 30th of March, 1883, 
The men on board, twenty-three in number, 
took refuge in the rigging, and there remained 
throughout the night and the whole of the 
next day. Ineffectual attempts were made to 
reach them by the crew of the Rhosneigr life- 
boat. The coastguardsmen, too, could do no- 
thing with the rocket apparatus, for the vessel 
was too far off. In these desperate straits the 
Holyhead lifeboat crew volunteered to attempt 
a rescue. They were taken by special train to 
a spot near the wreck, and, using the Rhos- 
neigr lifeboat, were successful in bringing safe 
to land the captain and twenty of. the crew. 
The men had been warned that no boat could 
live in such a sea; yet they took their lives 
in their hands, and went out in the darkness 
of the night. For this heroic service the cox- 
swain, Thomas Roberts, was awarded a medal, 
and the crew received the special thanks of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

Those who know Holyhead must remember 
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its splendid breakwater, constructed at a cost 
of a million and a half of money. Rising 
thirty feet above the waves, it defies their 
utmost fury. We are not surprised that it 


should be built on so massive a scale when 
we remember the prodigious power of water, 
for in a great storm each wave strikes with 
the sledge hammer force of three tons to the 
And yet, though the wind may 
blow with hurricane violence and the sea run 
mountains high, the shipping sheltered behind 
this noble bulwark ride quietly at their anchors 
in periect security 


square toot / 





INSIDE THE BREAKWATER, 
J. W. Adams, Holyhead.) 
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How vividly this strong refuge from the 
winds and waves brings to mind the thought 
of that other Refuge for the Soul in its time 
of stress and trouble! And the thought cannot 
be better expressed than in the lines of the 
old hymn :— 


“Jesu, Lover of my soul! 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide— 
Till the storm of life be past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last!” 


CLOSELY 
BY E. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


AN IMPULSE. 


she must go or me. 
The house ain’t big enough 
for both of us, mum.” 
Nurse’s tone was quiet 
she knew the force of quiet- 
and quite respectful. 
— 3ut it was calculated to 
drive a listener who could not escape it either 
to hate 
" An’ 
Were reiterated meaningly. 
Mrs, Fane had been abstracted and thoughtful 





ness 


or obey it. 


she knows—she knows.” The words 


VEILED. 


S. CURRY, AUTHOR OF “MISS GAYLE OF LESCOUGH,” “ BELINDA’S BABY,” ETC. 


since she came up-stairs. At Nurse’s words, she 
gave an impatient sigh. 

“Don’t bother me, Nurse. I can’t help it. 
Go, if you want to. Joan won't.” 

“She can be made.” 

“Joan! Made? Who can make her?” 

“You—there are many ways, mum. Tell her 
there’s no money, except for Dicky; tell her 
to go and earn her living, or to marry her 
fine lover. She’ll have to some time.” 

Mrs. Fane winced at the impertinence and 
the malice in the woman’s tone. 

“You forget yourself, Nurse,” she said sternly. 

“T don’t forget that she’s considered before 
me,” the woman said angrily. “I have to do 









840 
all the dirty work, and scheme to keep her 
eyes shut. I won’t do it no more. An’ you 
ain't the same. Nothing can’t satisfy you. 
You want this, an’ you don’t want that, an’ 
you fret, and worry, an’ fidget. It ain’t the 
same house as it was before they came. Who 
wanted them?” 

‘It is their home. They have a right here.” 

‘Then you'd best ask them to do for you 
what I’ve done, mum, and see what they say.” 

Mrs. Fane’s brown eyes glittered. She looked 
round and answered quickly— 

“You have been paid, and you know it, well.” 
Then she went on, bitterly, remorsefully : “You 
are right. It would be best to ask them, and 
they would not do it!” The tone of triumph 
sounded strange. “And I should be a happier 
and a better woman! Oh! if I only could! I 
will go and ask them,” she finished suddenly, 
getting up. 

Nurse glanced now uneasily at her mistress. 
This was not the direction in which she desired 
to urge her thoughts—far from it. 

Several times since her children’s return Mrs. 
Fane had been a prey to such fits of depression 
and remorse as threatened Nurse’s position and 
power. One of these had been striving with 
the unhappy mother all day. Joan, in the 
new sense of what she had surrendered on 
her mother’s account, had been unusually 
gentle and_ kind, almost, in her 
manner, taking possession of her, trying to 
interest and amuse her, and only yielding to 
Nurse at bedtime, with visible relnetance. Even 
then, she held her mother back a moment, to 
“ay earnestly— 


caressing 


‘If you can’t sleep, mother, let me read to 
you. I can’t sleep either, mother,” she urged 
wistfully, the tears coming into her eyes. 

And Nurse, listening, had fastened an ob- 
servantly malicious gaze on Joan, and had 
hastened to do her devil’s work up stairs so 
SOON AS she considered Mrs. Fane would be 
moved by it. She wie the miserable mother’s 
weakness, judging her by the ease with which 
she had been able hitherto to apply tempta- 
tion. It was not in her nature to under- 
stand the counter-strength of a single-hearted 
character like Joan’s : character which never 
played with wrongdoing, and eredited everyone 
with its own abhorrence of evil. Often we do 
What others expect of us; even when the deed 
requires a long stride up on to a height we 
should not otherwise have reached. Joan was, 
in .reality, exercising a far stronger influence 
than she imagined—an influence which at times 
induced periods of remorse and misery, cruelly 
seized upon for further temptations hy the cun- 
ning woman who affected to serye her mother, 
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Mrs. Fane struggled many times to break 
away from the bondage in which she had— 


at first unwittingly — allowed herself to be 
bound. Many times, as the night drew on, 
and the feelings of terrible lassitude and de. 
pression returned, had she, longing for succour, 
started up to go to Joan’s room, as to a sure 
and safe refuge from evil. And there, in the 
way, was always some quiet obstacle suggested 

even, now and then, consideration for her 
child’s rest; and always the alluring medicine, 
promising and giving soothing and restoration, 

Joan, lying awake in the darkness, listening, 
little dreamt of the strife—a strife, who can 
doubt, induced by her young daughter's 
prayers and tears and longings, which some- 
times tore her mother’s mind, leaving her more 
weak and broken, an easy prey to the fatal 
desire for any peace, any forgetfulness. 

And, alas! as a frequent sequel to the evil 
habit given way to, came the increasing shrink- 
ing from, and hatred of, the accusing, reproach- 
ful voice which conscience embodied in Joan 
This is perhaps one of the most awful results 
of the malignant power of this sort of sin. It 
makes its victim hate and distrust those who 
would fain hold succouring hands to help its 
weakness. It turns those nearest and dearest, 
those sorely wronged ones who most love and 
pity, into dreaded foes. 


It was now nearly midnight. Since she had 
come up from the drawing-room Mrs. Fane had 
heen sitting on a low chair, reading; growing 
more and more under the influence of the nar- 
cotic Nurse had given her on first coming up. 
Her evil habit had so far murdered sleep that 
she had lately given up going to bed, until the 
restless fits which came on at night had been 
partially suppressed by walking in the open air, 
Mr. Fane had given way at first to these mid- 
night walks, ignorant of the subtle power which 
lapses from convention and restraint have in 
weakening the will. 

It seemed a simple thing in the beginning. 
It became a tyranny. More and more un- 
restraint had followed ; but its growth had 
heen so gradual that the unhappy husband 
had scarcely even yet begun to recognise its 
insistent, insinuating strength and the shapes 
it had assume. 

Bounds once broken are hard to be rebuilt. 
The sanest human mind is always longing to 
heat down limits. The weakest beats them 
down, unrecognising that safety lies within 
them. 

Mrs. Fane’s book had been put down when 
Nurse, after making sundry preparations for the 
night, had begun to talk. She had been made 























uneasy by the effect Joan was evidently exer 
sing on her mother. She set herself to 
counteract it If her purpose, instead of 
quieting, had been to arouse and excite her 
unfortunate mistress, she could not have suc- 
ceeded better. And the ready glass was always 
it hand, with its soothing, alluring promise, and 

fiction of the doctor's orders, to allay scruples, 
But when Mrs. Fane, excited by her talk, 
ul jumped up, announcing her intention of 
soing to Joan, Nurse said, barring the way to 
the door before her mistress reached it 

“Miss Joan will be asleep. You must not 
wake her 


rhe other door of the room, partially blocked 
leading through little 
to her husband’s dressing-room, was never used 
y Mrs. Fane. Nurse always managed that her 
mistress’s exit should be by way of the nursery. 
Let me go!” Mrs. Fane 
ordered, her eyes glittering, her slender figure 
tense and alert. 

‘Not 
“You’re not fit. 


1 screen, a passage 


“She will not mind. 


now!” said the woman meaningly. 


Sit down, mum, and 


let me put your boots on. You'll have 
to go out, I can see.” 
Mrs. Fane gave a glance round of 
futile, pitiful, helpless struggle, dimly 
ealising that this room washer 
prison, the woman she trusted her 
iilor. She knew it was useless to 
unbat Nurse’s iron will. 
But instead of taking up the slender 
iss of frothing liquid, which was 
wain prepared and placed ready to 
r hand, she sat back sullenly in hef 
iir, feeling like a caged creature 
flight has been stopped. 
\n inspiration was possessing her, a 
nging to look on Joan's face as it 
had appeared to her once that evening 
the hour preceding bedtime. Joan 
| been singing, and, returning to 
mother’s side with the glow on 
ier face induced by the musie and 
own thoughts, she had knelt down 
the table, repeating, as if involun- 
to herself, the words she had 
No, no, by all the martyrs and the dear 
dead Christ 
By the long bright roll of those whom joy 
enticed 
With her 1 id blandishments, but could 
not Wip 
Who would fight for victory, but would 
not si 
som expression, amid the glow 
d radiance her child’s — faee, 
fad struck Mrs. Fane as with a 
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sudden blow, startling into trembling compre- 
hension. 

Joan was thinking of Mr. Cardyne, of the love 
which she was trying to persuade herself it would 
At intervals during the 
day she had been propping up her renunciation 
with snatches of psalm and song and reading. 
These words had fitted in with her thoughts—as 
words have a way of presenting themselves—in 
apt coincidence. Joan’s nature had something of 
the martyr spirit in it; only, in her, impatience 
of evil, rather than patience under evil, ruled. 

“Joan ! that is like you,” said the mother 
suddenly. “ You would fight, and you would 
not sin.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Joan, turning her glow- 
ing face, “we would all fight ”"—her voice sank 

“and we would try not to sin. Not I more 
than others.” 

“Yes, you more than others,” the mother 
reiterated. “That is you, Joan! Betty ”—she 
turned and looked lovingly at Betty, sitting in 
the soft lamplight, working at some garmeut 


be a sin to encourage. 


~ 


she exclaimed.” 


** Mother! what is it?’ 


Pp 





for Dicky—“ Betty is too sweet—too soft to 
fight,” she said lingeringly. “Is there any other 
way but fighting?” she asked mournfully. “Il 
cannot fight.” 

It was the remembrance of the radiant ex- 
pression on Joan’s face, the strenuous, stead- 
fast look, with its underlying sadness of re- 
nunciation, which was now alluring Mrs. Fane. 
She would go to her, away from the evil 
influences, the permeating noxious odours of 
her close room. And then the sight of Nurse’s 
hard, cold face, her uncomprehending glance, 
the very pose of her strong figure, as she knelt 
before her to fasten her boots, the grasp of her 
firm hand, daunted the struggling effort. For 
a second Mrs. Fane watched the bent figure, 
and then her eyes were caught and held by 
the creamy champagne in the glass beside her 
on the table. 

She stretched out her hand and paused ; and 
at the same moment Nurse rose and went 
away to the other side of the room, where she 
bent over a drawer. Mrs. Fane rose softly, 
glanced after her, looked round in freshened 
impulse, and, before Nurse realised that she 
had moved, she had gained the little-used door 
leading into her husband’s room. 

“Stay, mum! You aren't ready! 
your bonnet,” Nurse called hastily. 

There was the sound of a closing door, and a 
little click as of a key being turned. Nurse did 
not wait a moment, even to assure herself that 
it had been locked. She ran through the 
nursery and scudded down the corridor at her 
quickest pace. 

But she was too late. As she gained’ the 
angle by the staircase, Mrs. Fane’s hurrying 
figure crossed the passage under the big win- 
dow ; and, before Nurse could reach it, Joan’s 
door closed behind- her. Nurse laid her hand 
upon the latch and then paused, noticing that 
the key was outside. Better let her mistress 
have her way. She would. probably only startle 
Joan, and reveal her own excited condition. 
She could do no harm. Nurse did not much 
care now; she felt her own position strong 
and unassailable.. She silently lifted the door 
slightly ajar and listened. 


Here’s 


As Mrs. Fane closed: the door.of her child’s 
room, the quietude, the darkness,*the loneliness 
within smote coldly upon her agitated senses. 
Miserable doubt succeeded to the sudden im- 
pulse which had brought her there. 
startled question—“ Who ‘is that ?”—and the stir 
and rustle she made in lighting a candle,’ had 
a strangely repelling effect on her mother’s 
wrought-up mood. The hurriedly struck match, 
the candlelight, and the startled voice, clanged 


Joan’s 
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as it were across sensitive nerves, jangling out 
of tune and confusing the tender memory, the 
better desires, which had compelled her ap- 


proach. Joan’s white figure amid the white 
draperies of her bed, the soft, clean night wind 
playing through the open windows, the very 
purity and delicacy of her child’s face, wherein 
the startled eyes questioned mutely, acted as a 
shock to the hurrying sensations of Mrs. Fane’s 
unbalanced mind 

Joan, her thoughts full of the love she had 
put aside, had been lying awake in the dark. 
ness, listening for the customary dreaded sounds, 
which made of the nights ons of shrinking 
misery ; When, instead of them, the sudden 
apparition of her mother in her room had 
seemed to embody her keenest dread. Mrs, 
Fane’s aspect, which the light revealed, struck 
dismay into Joan’s mind. Confused, hesitating, 
her eyes gleaming, her face working with the 
contradictory emotions that were agitating her, 
she was hurriedly approaching the bed, when 
her foot struck against a footstool standing 
near the dressing-table. She caught hastily at 
the table to save herself, and for one over- 
whelming, sickening moment, amid the little 
crash of falling toilet bottles, Joan thought her 
mother would have tumbled headlong. She 
sprang towards her. 

“Mother! what is it?” she exclaimed, striving 
to subdue the terror in her voice. But her face 
had betrayed her. Fear, apprehension, shrink- 
ing, horrible certainty, gave to it a terrible 
expression in her mother’s eyes. It was that 
of a judge—ruthless, unpitying. Even with 
Joan’s arms—tender, supporting, embracing 
arms—round her, all the purer motives which 
had led her there fled from her mind. She 
could see’ nothing but solemn reproach, was 
conscious only of stern condemnation. 

If Joan could have guessed, could have 
fathomed, the longing which had made her 
mother come, surely she would have clung, 
have encouraged, have conquered ! 

But the miserable mother divined only the 
momentarily sickening fear, and her mood 
changed with lightning speed into one of 
anger. Nurse’s words rushed into her mind 
and tumbled from her lips. 

“Joan!” she began hurriedly, “you are too 
good, too good for us here—do you hear ?” 
striving to withdraw herself from the embracing 
arms which held her. “It’s no use. You had 
better go—go away and live.” 

Mrs. Fane’s voice had grown keen and cruel, 
and it cut like a knife. 

“We were happy till you came—I am never 
happy now.” The words were faltered out, as 


- though. wrung from despair, 
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“You had better come and let me put on 
your bonnet, mum,” said Nurse’s quiet voice 
through the silence which followed. She stood 
iust inside the doorway, in no wise moved by 
the tragedy in the dim room. Indeed, she was 
far from comprehending it. 

Her voice struck on Joan’s stunned conscious- 
ness likea clanging hammer. She turned sud- 
denly towards her—her tall figure in its straight 
white dress, like that of an accusing angel. 

“You wicked woman!” she flashed out, her 
eves blazing into wrath as they met the woman’s 
“It is you who are killing 
Never dare to come into my 


unconcerned look. 
my mother. Go! 
room again !” 

Joan’s gesture was as though she would have 
struck her, for Nurse had glanced at her in- 
differently in passing, as at something too in- 
significant to be heeded. 


She advanced and laid her hand on Mrs, 
Fane's arm. 

“Come, ma'am,” she said again, her voice 
taking on an _ intentionally soothing tone. 
“What did you come and make such a scene 


here for?” she went on. “Don’t you know as 
it’s the worst thing possible for you—breaking 


out like this? You don’t understand, Miss 
Joan,” Nurse went on, turning to Joan as, 


under her restraining hand, Mrs. Fane allowed 
herself to be drawn towards the door; “but 
don’t you her again. [I saw 
here was something amiss as soon as she came 
ip-stairs.” 

Joan was speechless. 


ever encourage 


She watched them go 
iway together, her mother trembling now, and 


leaning heavily on her attendant’s strength. 
What had her mother come to her for? She 
must have had some intention in her visit. 


Down-stairs she had been so kind and loving, 
more like the mother the daughter’s soul had 
eraved for 


Some inkling of the truth, some conviction 
that she had heen sought as a refuge, as an 
escape, rushed into Joan’s mind. Oh! if it 
were so—what had she done to help those 
faltering steps? Involuntarily she ran to the 
door, and a low-breathed “ Mother!” sighed 


‘Way into the d irkness. The opposite door was 


ist closing 


CHAPTER 


PLIGHT. 


XIV. 


\ DAY or two later Joan received a letter from 
in old schoolfellow. It an address in Ad 
ison Road, Kensington, and was as follows : 

“Dear Joan, 


he re 


If your three months of home 
ind its delights have not altered you, I want 
to my help here. 


um to The German 


come 
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mistress at the High School where I teach 
has been suddenly called away to a sick son. 
I have assured the head-mistress that I can 
manage for the rest of the term with you to 
help. Will you come? Mother will take care 
of you—Betty, too, if she will come. It would 
be such a delight to have you both. It wilt 
only be for five weeks, and it will give you an 
inkling into what a prosaic working life such 
as mine is like. Come as soon as possible.” 

The day before Joan received this letter Mr. 
Cardyne had had a long interview with Mr. 
Fane, but it had ended in nothing further than 
the father’s refusal to interfere with 
resolve. 

“The child must do as she wishes and thinks 
right,” he said ultimately—no word dropping 
from him to guide Mr. Cardyne as to the real 
cause of Joan’s refusal. “No; I cannot tell 
you her reason. She has not confided in me.” 

It was a deadlock so far as Mr. Cardyne was 
concerned, as Joan had simply said that some- 
thing in her family history ought, she thought, 
to prevent her marrying. 

“Oh, yes! it may pass. And then——” said 
Joan, her face lighting; and with that she had 
prayed him to be satisfied. 

But her withdrawal and, perhaps more than 
that, the baffled pain in her eyes and manner, 
served only as spurs to Mr. Cardyne’s resolu- 
tion. And to Joan the pain of meeting was 
even greater than the pleasure. So she hailed 
the invitation as a refuge from her own divided 
inclinations. 

“T am not wanted here,” Joan said sadly, 
summing up the situation. “And it would be 
work—of a sort. I believe mother will be 
glad,” she said bitterly. 

And, indeed, it seemed to Joan’s startled ob- 
servation as if her mother did, in truth, brighten 
np and look relieved at the prospect of her 
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Joan's 


departure. Certainly she put no obstacle in the 
way. Not so her father. 


“Why are you going, child?” he asked affec 
tionately, turning over the letter Joan had given 
him to read with moody looks. , 

“For several reasons, father. 
I think it may be a good beginning in training. 
I suppose we shall have to do something—Betty 


One is, because 


and I—if we don’t marry. You will not be 
able to leave us much money—with farming so 
bad.” 


A look of extreme pain crossed Mr. Fane’s 
face. 


“Farming so bad,” he murmured, “and ex- 


penses so great. But [ never meant——” He 
paused, 
‘TI shall like to work,” Joan assured him 


eagerly: “I want to work, father. It is not 














that. But [I wanted to be useful—to do some 
goodl—lhere. And I can't.” 

Mr. Fane’s sad eyes were fixed in an unseeing 
gaze on the garden outside. 

“You are>a good girl, Joan,” he said softly. 
“T have no right to prevent you doing any- 
thing you wish—that is right; but Mr. Cardyne 
is a good man—if you could have cared——” 
He turned and looked at Joan earnestly, 

‘| do care, father.” The words were very 
low—almost a whisper. 

* Then why——-?” he paused. 

“T have read—about heredity.” 
with difficulty. 

For a second Mr. Fane looked at her; then 
outside, seeming to seek counsel from some 
inward vision. Not his child—not anyone 
could comprehend the terrible struggle beneath 
his ontward calm dignity before he forced 
himself to say— 

“She was ill, Joan. It was the doctors’ fault 
at first—they ordered continual stimulants. Do 
not blame her- poer mother! The monotony 
here, the air, the fen—all told. But ”—rousing 
“this would not 
affect you. She was well and strong and bright 
till, some time after Betty’s birth, she had an 


Joan spoke 


himself and speaking rapidly 
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“ Her eyes looked beyond Mr. Cardyne, a liitle 
anxiously, up the long lawn,’’—p. 815 


accident out riding. The woman who nursed 
her was not wise. And then, after a time— 
she was quite cured. It only began again two 
but Nurse is overcoming it.” 

Joan had listened breathlessly. 

“Father!” she said tremulonsly, “ Nurse 
encourages it. It is not medicine she gives her. 
It is drugs or wine. She is deceiving you. I 
know it.” 

“She cannot give it up all at once—at night 
—the restlessness.” 


years ago; 


The words dragged out. 

“T know—I know,” said Joan, grief-stricken 
at his pain. “ But, father, Nurse is deceiving. 
If she were not, why does Mr. Peck supply 
brandy? L know it”—as Mr. Fane turned his 
startled eyes upon her. 

“Tt cannot be true,” the unhappy man mur- 
mured. “It is medicine, Joan. Mr. Peck gets 
it so that people may not know for whom. 
Nurse is ashamed.” 

“Tf she says so, it is a lie! Judge for your- 
self,” Joan implored. “Try what is in those 
baskets from Fencote Nurse carries up-stairs to 
unpack. She will not dare to stop you as she 
did me.” 

“You are too hasty,” Mr. 
“Your mother ——” 


Fane murmured, 








cal 
su 


de 
yo 

















“Vother has lost her will, father,” Joan said. 
“Someone must will for her. I have tried ”— 
her voice sank—*I have made her—hate me. 


She stopped in deep emotion. 

“Poor little Betty!” the father said softly, in 
caressing tones. Then he put his hand out 
suddenly and drew Joan to him. 

“You will come back, Joanie,” he said ten- 
derly. “It is your home. I—cannot spare 
you. It has been hard—I have seen——” 
And Joan much that her father 
could not put into words. A man’s chivalry is 
sometimes best shown by his silence. 


Betty 


understood 


A strange phase in Mrs. Fane’s malady 
showed itself after Joan’s departure. It was 
most as though her will-power returned for 
a time, in the absence of friction with the 
stronger nature which, however unconsciously, 


had influenced her spirit and made her trust 
it, She earlier, she sat with Betty in the 
garden, and drove with her through the lanes 


in the July days; working and planning how 


rose 


to reduce expenses, even at last consenting 
that Nurse should go for a week’s holiday, 
during which betty’s sweetness and strength 
won her mother’s confidence. 

Then it was that Betty discovered the 
woman's tyranny; found out that she was paid 
for every little secrecy by gifts of clothes and 
money, even of jewels; and yet she had made 
herself necessary to her mother’s comfort. Such 
tyrannies are more frequent than is often 
imagined where, on one side, there is a weak 


nature and the habit of years, and, on the 
other, greed and unscrupulousness. Mrs. Fane 
shrank from the idea of parting with her, al- 
though she both feared her and knew her to 
be a source of danger. 

Betty Wes wise enough to press nothing, 
She helped her mother in every way she could, 
id was patient and hopeful and encouraging. 
It seemed like the beginning of a new era in 
the household. The nights were quiet, the 
days peaceful, and Betty's letters to Joan were 


full of hop 


Mr. Cardyne justified Betty's opinion of him. 





When he learned that Joan had gone, he fol- 
lowed her to London, after speaking out 
inkly to Bet who thought it her duty to 
discourage him 

His eyes had flashed when Betty revealed her 
departure, until the cause of her absence had 
een explained 

“She will find town unbearable this lovely 
weather I was up yesterday, and it was 
baking and odious. Can she teach?” he 


asked, in amused surprise. 
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“She can do whatever she wants to do,” an- 
swered Betty sturdily, frowning down his smile. 
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“Your sister has tuld you what | want?’ 
he went on. 
“No,” said Betty—then relenting. “But I 


guessed,” smiling. 

“And shall I get it?” 

“T don’t know. Joan doesn’t easily change.” 

“Tell me,” he said, bending forward eagerly — 
“tell me her reason. I can only guess at some 
indefinite obstacle. We were interrupted.” 

“She would not have told you,” said Betty. 

And then a change came over her face. Her 
eyes shifted from the solicitous ones bent upon 
them and looked beyond Mr. Cardyne, a little 
anxiously, up the long lawn. Mr. Cuardyne 
turned his head and followed their direction. 
Slowly approaching was Mrs. Fane’s tall, slender 
figure, with Nurse walking beside her. Betty’s 
speaking face had revealed more than she 
knew. It was borne in upon Mr. Cardyne that 
here, in the graceful woman approaching, was 
the meaning of Joan’s refusal. 

He went forward, courteously offering Mrs. 
Fane his arm, and inwardly resolving that no 
trouble, however mysterious, should prevent his 
following Joan. 

“You «re early, mother!” Betty said in affec- 
tionate welcome, busying herself to make her 
mother comfortable. 

“T feared you would be lonely,” her mother 
“You will have heard that Joan has 
Mr. Cardyne. 
Betty, which 


answered. 
gone?” she continued, addressing 
“And here is a letter for you, 
John has just brought in.” 

“Would you care to hear Joan’s experiences?” 
Betty asked presently, smiling over the missive. 
“Of course you would, mother ; but I thought 
perhaps Mr. Cardyne and Dicky——” 

“ Dicky hear,’ said Dicky, coming to lean on 
Bettys knee and look expectantly at the sheet 
of paper from Joan. A revealed Mr. 
Cardyne’s attention 

“*T have just come back from my morning's 
“My room here is a Girton 


glance 


work,” Betty began. 


combination—Mary calls it—looking over the 
garden, which is about thirty feet square. 
There are flowers in it, and a_ sumach-tree ; 
and some plane-trees beyond, which make it 


shady and pleasant. It is not what I thought 
London would be like. Mary’s mother is very 
kind, and Mary herself is just what she always 
very brisk, and very deter- 
what she has got to do, 

Betty hesitated and 


very clever, 
mined, She 
and does it. 
stammered. 
‘I should say Joan was quite brisk and de- 
her mother, smiling. 


was 
knows 
I wish 


termined enough,” said 


“Go on, Betty.” 
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“Go on, Betty,” echoed Dicky. 

“*T am too confused in my mind yet to tell 
you properly how I got on. I feel quenched, 
if you can understand that feeling. I couldn't 
have believed that girls — schoolgirls — high 
schoolgirls’” (here Betty laughed, and was 
joined by Mr, Cardyne: Betty's mimicry of one 
of Joan’s prejudices was charming) “‘ could 
have been so powerful. The school is in an 
old historic house. I knew who had probably 
often been in the room where I taught. I 
could imagine her, standing under the high 
mantelpiece perhaps, warming her satin toes 
on the hearth.’” 

“Not satin, Betty,” here interrupted Dicky 
in his shrill voice, the words tumbling over 
one another in his eager desire to set his sister 
right ; “it’s ‘pretty lickle toes.’” 

“They aren’t the same toes, Dicky,” laughed 
Betty. 

“Are, if Jo’ says them,” said the boy 
sturdily; and he forthwith lifted up his voice, 
and recited in rapid sing-song, supplying his 
own tune— 

‘Pretty Polly Flinders 
Sate among the cinders, 
Warming her pretty lickle toes. 
’Mother came an’ caught her, 
*Whipped her lickle daughter 
For spoilin’ her nice new clothes.” 


“*Well”” read on Betty, after this interrup- 
tion, “‘I stood just there this morning, with 
a huge swing slate beside me. Picture it all. 
What it had been, and what it is—ugh! Once, 
all dainty, old-world refinement, suitable for my 
princess. Now, a cramming place for awkward 
modern girls, sitting staring at you, scraping 
their heels on the parquet, and tipping up their 
chairs. Sitting close by, to criticise me and 
overawe my pupils, was the head-mistress, a 
little dark, plain woman in a fuss. I despised 
her a little at first, or, rather, overlooked her. 
She very little account in that 
beautiful panelled room, with her scrubby little 
biack note-book. I remember wondering what 
qualification had made her the head of that 
big school. Well, with my head full of my 
princess, I turned and saw the big slate and 
the thirty girls. They were like the seeds we 


seemed of 


bought for our garden—a mixture of “all 
sorts”: some eynical, some amused, some at- 


tentive, some indifferent, and they were nearly 
as old as l. 
ee l 


ot eyes 


looked at them collectively, if one pair 
look at thirty pair, and then | 
them a question in German, and my 
voice was so husky I didn’t recognise it. They 
stared, two tittered, two au- 
The rest looked stupid, or 


can 
asked 


one or one or 


swered, all wrong. 
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shy, or dogged. However, I soon got on better, 
and when I had let them write something 
down in their note-books they seemed more 
satistied. I was just beginning to get into the 
lesson, and they were just beginning to learn 
something and be interested, when a bell rang, 
and, lo! it was over. Three rows of blank faces 
fronted me; the note-books had disappeared 
into the desks. They all went out, and the 
head-mistress asked me to go to her room, [ 
thought she was going to praise my accent, or 
my method, or at least say something en- 
couraging. But she gave me, instead, her odious 
little note-book to read, whilst she went away 
to .look after somebody else, and in that note- 
book I was simply pulled to pieces. 

“«“Method faulty for a class, though good 
for individuals,” “ Too quick, only half class 
following,” “Too much of you, too little of 
them,” and plenty more like that. The sting 
of it was, I knew it was all true. I shall not 
overlook or underrate again little dark women 
with note-books. But I feel I shall like it, 
and as I listen to the distant roar beyond the 
trees dis 

Here Dicky, who had been looking very dis- 
consolate, suddenly burst into delighted ques- 
tioning. 

“ Roar! was it lions, Betty?” he asked. “Jo’ 
said there’d be giants, but paps they was 
lions.” 

“*_and look round my room,’” Betty read on, 
smiling at the eager child, “‘I feel as if I were 
getting ready to really do something.’ ” 

“That is all about her work,” said Betty, 
folding up her letter. 

“Thank you very much,” said Mr. Cardyne, 
rising as he spoke. ‘“ Now, have you any 
message for your sister? I am going to see 
her to-morrow.” 

“So soon,” said Mrs. Fane. 

“You will not disturb her?” Betty asked. 

“Yes, at once; or she will get to find those 
thirty girls too attractive to leave.” 

“You will make her angry,” warned Betty. 

“ Angry,” echoed Dicky, his sturdy legs set 
wide apart, looking up at Mr. Cardyne. 





CHAPTER 

SEARCH. 

THERE followed for Mr. Cardyne one of those 
elusive searches which nothing so 
much as nightmares. Often just on the poiut 
of discovery, of attainment, he yet for a week 
never actually reached it. He had possessed 
himself of a list of high schools,. and he went 
about inquiring at each for Joan; but no Miss 
Fane was to be found. He thought he should 
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resemble 
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have had no trouble. High schools are not so 
numerous in West London but that all could 
be visited in a day. 

He had limited 
London, as he had 


Joan was staying 


himself at first to West 
from her letter where 
After two days’ ineffectual 
search, he felt inclined to walk up and down 


learn 


the road which he had noted as her address 
until Joan should appear. He had gathered 
that her work was only in the morning, and 
that after it was over she went home. The 
Addison Road is, however, a good long road, 
and is, moreover, curved. It would be quite 


Possible for him to be keeping anxious watch 
at one end, whilst Joan was going quietly in 
And this, in fact, hap- 
walked up 


and out at the other. 


pened. After he had and down 





three times, eyeing the windows in hopes of 
catching some glimpse of Joan, he became 
conscious that he was being followed carefully 
by the policeman on the beat. A directory was 
no use, as Joan had only mentioned “ Mary’s 
mother.” He had been too proud to ask for 
any address after Betty’s warning. 

But he had no intention of giving up, and 
on the seventh day of his search he saw Joan. 
It was quite early, not later than nine o'clock. 
She and another girl were walking quickly along 
the Hammersmith Road, under the trees of 
Holland Park. As he turned to follow they 
crossed the thoroughfare. Again his experience 
was nightmare-like. His crossing was delayed 
for a minute by a hooting string of bicyclists, 
during which he watched the two girls mount 
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a “bus waiting for passengers at the corner of 
He looked round for a cab; not 
was available. He looked again across 
road. The “bus had started, and was 
appearing round a corner. 

He hastily and _ followed, 
quickly, trusting soon to pick up a cab. Hur- 
rying on, he presently came to a station. The 
‘bus was just ahead, having again started ; but 
upon it he could no longer see the two white 
dresses he had been watching. 

Turning into the station, he hurried along till 
he could see the platforms. On one were twe 
white figures, and a train was hissing beside it. 
He ran down the stairs, ticketless; but the 
gate at the bottom -was already remorselessly 
shut. As he watched the train glide away, he 
took note of its destination, and resolved to be 
in time the next morning. 

But the next day was Saturday, and so no 
Joan presented herself. 

Then he reflected on Joan’s likes and dislikes, 
and concluded that she might be found in one of 
the picture galleries. He haunted several that 
day ineffectually, and again towards four o'clock 
got on the top of a red ’bus going westwards. 

Better luck was now in store for him. 

Descending at the end of the Addison Road, 
he came face to face with Joan before he had 
taken many steps up it. He may be pardoned 
for the feeling of triumph which filled his 
mind as he raised his hat. Joan’s cheeks had 
mounted such signs of emotion on recognising 
him as might well fill any lover with delight. 
Her eyes shone, her whole frame glowed,’ and 
the hand she gave him was not withdrawn 
from his clasp. Indeed, he was a lover whom 
any girl might love. 

Soon he noticed that looked 
tired, and his manner took on a 
which he did not attempt to disguise. 

“Where can we go?” he asked hurriedly. “I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Here is home,” she “They are 
gone out to tea, and I was just going to catch 
the country post.” 

“T will post it,” he said, possessing himself of 
the letter she held out. “Come in now,” he 
pleaded. “I have been looking for you for a 
week,” he said presently; and Joan could not 


one 
the 
dis- 


a street. 


crossed walking 


white and 
tenderness 


shie 


answered. 


help her glad heart-beats that he had been 
successful. 
“T have only been here ten day s,’ she an- 


swered., 
“No. Icame after you at once. You did not 
suppose | was going to rest satistied, did you?” 
Joan’s face looked her question. 
“Tf would not for your Your 


ask address. 


sister snubbed me so.’ 
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“Snub! exclaimed Joan 
lously. 

“Yes, Betty, when she thinks she is upholding 
your dignity. You have never seen her do it.” 

“Dear Betty!” said Joan, her eyes moist, 
“She tells me she is getting along famously, 
Is she, do you think?” she asked anxiously, 

“Tf should say so. I was at White House the 
afternoon before I came up. 
with me,” he entreated. “I 
guessed your trouble.” 

Joan’s anxious eyes were fixed on his face, 

“Your mother was on the lawn with Betty 
working. I had been trying to think of every- 
thing—things much worse than the reality,” he 
went on, “that could so have misguided your 
judgment. And I watched, and guessed. Dear,” 
he went on tenderly, “you are wrong in think 
ing it could make any difference, or that it 


Betty !’ incredu- 


Joan, be open 


think Ll have 


ought. You had made me dread a much worse 
obstacle.” 

“It couldn't be worse,” said Joan, after a 
pause. “I can't talk of it,” she went on, lifting 
dimmed eyes to his; “it makes it—degrading— 
but “ 


“Then we will never speak of it again,” he 
said hurriedly, stopping the words on her lips 
“Now tell me about your work, and all that 
you have been doing. “I have been hunger- 
ing 

He had taken one of her hands, and as he 
spoke he lifted her fingers to his lips. 

“But you mustn't,” Joan said rapidly. 
too had hungered ; and her whole being was 
thrilling with delight in his presence and his 
love. But things were no different, were no 
whit altered, since she had told him she would 
not marry him. She rallied her senses. 

“T thought you understood ’ she faltered. 

‘Il understand nothing but that I love you 
and that you love me,” he answered with quiet 
“Nothing can come between us, Joan. 





She 





gravity. 
It is too late.” 

And then he bent forward and kissed her on 
the lips. 

It was no passionate lover's kiss. INather a 
seal of friendship, and comradeship, and suc- 
cour. As such at least Joan felt it. Trembling, 
she presently lifted her downcast face. 

“Things are not altered,” she said. “I can- 
not——” 

“Stay, Joan,” he said quietly, “I have your 
father’s permission. Let us leave the rest for 
awhile. We love each other. I ask for nothing 
more—yet—just love,” he smiled. “ Do not spoil 
everything.” 

She gave a little sigh as she looked at him 
and struggled no more. 

He took care not to frighten her, demanding 

















no lover’s rights ; let her give him tea 
in a staid, albeit tremulous, fashion, 
delighting in her fresh, bright talk, but 
behaving with a somewhat distant and 
careful courtesy. And Joan, seeing his 
cares and fears to the 
winds for that one bright hour. After 
ill, this friendship would be delightful. 


+ 
Cast 
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He went away presently, after 
erecting Joan’s hostess; and it was 
Joan's friend who walked with him 
from the garden through the house. 

“Joan finds it irksome,” he said 
laughing, as they reachec. the front 
door. 

“Joan always was strenuous,” Miss 
Lewis replied. ™ Always searching 
about fol some rock on which to 
reak herself Has she found one?” 


quickly, searching his face. 


You 


she asked 
“T do not think she is happy. 
we a home friend ?” 

not break,” he answered 
“May I come again?” 
Miss Lewis replied, sur- 


“She will 
onfidently 
“Certainly, 
prised at the 
vavel—we leave 


request. “She is disen- 
Chelsea about one.” 
“Thank you,” he replied, and his 


nded triumphant. 


“Why have you never remembered 
to mention Mr. Cardyne, Joan ?” 
wsked her friend when she got back — 
»the garden. “He seems a delight- 
ful man 
“Oh. because—becanse ——” began 


Joan helplessly, looking round. 

“Quite so,” said her friend, after a 
minute’s quiet observation of the red 
question.  “ You 

lucidly. You 
than I thought 


pretending your voca- 


cheeks illumined by her 
couldn't 
have changed, 


that you could 


have explained more 


Joan—far more 
fo on 


teaching, and so on, 
moury 


on in the future was 


When all the time you were going to 
marry him,” flashed ont Joan. 
“Oh! wont you? I know better. And so 
much mistaken.” 
nothing, Mary, about either of 


a miserable-looking girl, 


“T know that I left 


au Ll by ¢ ¢ note-books, and came back to 
da briil clowing creature beaming on 
I lover | Joan ! Don't pretend. I re 


ssedest fate in all the wide 
and to ' Life with 


joice. It is the bl 
worll—to be loved 


love 
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“*May I come again?'” 


But after that Mr. Cardyne did not find it 
an easy matter to meet Joan. She was not at 
he called, and often remained at 
after her lessons were finished, to 
It saved trouble, she said, 
when questioned. This occurred after one day, 
when, on emerging from the big iron gates, Mr. 


home when 
the school 
correct her 


be “ ks. 


presented himself. 
like to see you carrying those 


Cardyne 

‘lL do not 
hooks,” he had said quietly. 

A great struggle was all this time going on 
“Shall I let myself spoil his 
“because he doves not see 
things as I do? It may be, as he says, that 
women and men look differently at things. 
But how can I let myself be happy with that 
Oh! if by renunciation I could only 


mind. 
argued, 


in Joai's 
life,” she 


at home ? 
win mother! 
But life is not so simple as that. 


(lo ded.) 











THE UNITY OF 


CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. 


BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON G. R. WYNNE, D.D. 


“ Delight thyself also in the Lord; and He shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 


REAL Christian life 

may be likened to a 

design in mosaic in 

which all parts in 

their form and colour 

fit in to one another. 

It is not simply the 

life of a man of the 

world with a_ trace 

of religion here and 

there, and with one day, or part of one day, 

literally “set apart” in sharp contrast of tone 

from all the rest. A Christian life is in unity 

with itself, like the typical Jerusalem, whither 

all the tribes go up to the Temple of the Lord. 

In Christian lite all thoughts, feelings, words 

motives, habits, and prayers, are meant to move 
in harmony and in one direction. 

In the thirty-seventh Psalm there is a good 
example of the unity of Christian life. Take 
the passage from the third to the seventh 
verse. What do you find? (1) “Trust in the 
Lord, and do good.” There are those who 
trust, but do not try to do good. There are 
those who make efforts in their own strength 
tu do good, and who fail because they do not 
trust. The true life balances these, or, rather, 
combines them. 

(2) Then another couplet tells the same story. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him; and He shall bring it to pass.” There are 
Christian people who do commit their way and 
their eare to the Lord, but who then fail to 
‘trust also in Him,” and so they still go on 
bearing their burdens as before. They do not 
know the happiness which lies in the words— 

“ Bringing all my burden, 
Sorrow, sin, and care, 
At Thy feet I lay them, 
And I leave them there.” 
If we ask for unlawful things, or if, when asking 
for what is good, we do not go on trusting after 
we have asked, it is no wonder if we receive 
neither immediate mental relief nor subsequent 
answer. But if we try to delight ourselves in 
the Lord, 7.e. to like what He likes, and to shun 
what He hates, and if, having chosen wisely, 
we ask faithfully, and then leave our “ 
calmly with Him and wait His pleasure, there 
is hoth immediate relief of anxiety and, in the 
end, an answer such as may be best for us. 

This all tends to show what comfort and help 

come from seeking to bring our whole life into 


desires a 


PSALM xxxvii, 4, 


harmony. In the lite of a faithful Christian 
prayer is not a wrench from ordinary habits 
and thoughts ; for, whatever he is doing, a man 
who lives to please God is in an atmosphere of 
dependence on Him of which prayer is simply 
the natural expression: his prayers just put 
into words his ordinary wishes. If at times he 
should be so hurried as to be unable to make 
formal petition to God, this does not leave him 
prayerless, for his heart is continually glancing 
heavenward, and this very habit of his life is 
in a real sense praying “ without ceasing.” 

If you wish to try whether your life has 
been, or is being, brought well under the yoke 
of Christ, and whether your prayer is pleasing 
to God, here is a method which you may not 
have thought of using. Do not so much judge 
of your prayers in themselves as of their rela- 
tion to your life when not engaged in prayer. 
See whether a real unity subsists between your 
times of. prayer and your times of business and 
pleasure. If a feeling of real incongruity and 
discomfort comes upon you when, for instance, 
someone addresses you on some sacred subject, 
or the call comes to family prayer—if you find 
yourself so taken up with some piece of folly, 
or some irreligious book, or heartless gossip, or 
covetous wish, that you feel a shock when thus 
suddenly reminded of God’s presence by the 
word of your friend or the call to prayer—it is 
a sign that something is wrong. Either you 
are doing a wrong thing, or you are letting an 
innocent thing take too strong hold on you, so 
as to drive into the distance holy thoughts 
which ought never to be unwelcome. 

Of course, there is such a thing as taet- 


less interruption of business by sacred words; 


and it is unwise to call a family to worship, 
morning or evening, without a few minutes’ 
notice, which we all need to call our thouglits 
home and prepare for so holy an exercise. Time 
ought to be given to lay books or games aside, 
and the Bible should be opened only after a 
reverent pause. The most genuine Christian 
should not offer hurried or unprepared prayer. 
The mind should be gently detached from its 
ordinary occupations when we seek the mercy 
seat. 

This need of detachment from common occu- 
pations for the sake of reverence is very different 
from the jarring sense of discord which occurs 
when those who have been doing or speaking 
wrong things are called to join in a_ religious 
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service. There may be a little difficulty, but 
there is no contradiction, in the first. There is 
in the second. In the first, you have but to 
collect your thoughts and offer yourself afresh to 
the Lord; in the other you sharply feel, unless 
frequent contempt has paralysed conscience, that 
yours is a self-contradictory life, and that you 
ought to give up either your course of life or 
your prayers. Where there is this sharp contrast 
between the life and the prayer, it is not found 
that the prayers elevate the life, but that the 
life degrades the prayers. 

The only exception to be noticed is in the case 
of a beginner who, though he is trying to do so, 
has not yet learned the secret of “blending with 
outward life while keeping at the Master’s side.” 
Such a young person must often feel with a 
shock of regret that he has not thought of 
God for hours, and this is a grief to him. He 
wishes it were otherwise ; and in due time it 
shall be so 

And so we come back to the illustration, given 
at the beginning of these lines, of the fair unity 
which, in the higher type of Christian life, sub- 
sists between daily conduct and daily prayer. 
“Delight thyself also in the Lord ; and He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart. Commit 
thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him; 
and He shall bring it to pass.” 

Here you havea life which, however busy and 
“secular,” has no element of contradiction in 
it to the will of God. All here should run 
smoothly : if it do not run smoothly, it is 
either because a morbid, mistaken idea exists 
that secular duties are no part of religious 
life, or because there is not sufficient simplicity 
of life or of trust. All things pure and honest 
and useful may be brought into the cirele of 
prayer, not only those which are strangely 
isolated by some and called “ religion There 
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\ LTHOUGH the Christian 
religion had been 
known and followed in 
England for 
tions, nay, for centuries, 
before the landing of 
Augustine, yet that fact 
detracts nothing from 
the romantic interest 
which attaches to his 
those sacred spots with which 
bis name is ever associated. The Canterbury 


genera- 


mission and to 


ay 


is nothing “secular” in the life of a Christian, 
All is religious if the heart is given to God. 

And in such a life no awkwardness is felt 
when business or pleasure is laid aside that the 
mind may turn to an act of worship: the time 
of prayer is but the time when 


‘The heart’s best feelings gather home.” 


The bright focus of prayer collects in one all 
the rays of daily life. 

A word or two may be added, in the light of 
these thoughts, on the subject of “answers to 
prayer.” Modern society seems sceptical about 
these, and some people who are thoughtful ask 
the question, “If answers to prayer were indeed 
realities, would not everyone be forced to ac- 
knowledge that there are such ?” 

There are thousands of persons who will 
testify that they have received, and do receive, 
answers to prayer. But if you wish to be of 
this number you must remember the need of 
that unity between your wishes and God’s will 
which the Psalmist mentions. You must de- 
light yourself in the Lord if you would have 
Him grant you your heart’s desires. 

You are surprised to see few answers to 
prayer? But ought a child to be surprised 
(and would not this natural surprise by degrees 
lead to his enlightenment?) if it had no answer 
from its mother to requests contrary to its 
parent’s wishes? What if the child asked for 
perpetual holidays, no hard lessons, a diet al 
together of dainties, no medicine in time of 
illness? Such prayers would not be answered. 
To obtain answers that child must begin to 
pray for a different kind of object; and is not 
this what our Saviour meant when He taught : 
“If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you 
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“pilgrims” of the present day are not, indeed, 
attracted to the famous old city so much by 
the stories and legends which cluster around 
the name of Thomas A Becket, whose shrine 
in medieval times was the crowning glory of 
Canterbury, as by the far older associations of 
the mother-church and the mother-cathedral of 
our land, the source and the centre, for thirteen 
centuries, of ecclesiastical power and influence ; 
the first Christian settlement in the England of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the parent of those religious 
institutions which, modified according to the 
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ST. MARTINS, 


the age, are amongst the most powerful 
in the life of the present generation. 

Up to the time of the landing of Augustine, 
Christianity was the mainly of the 


needs of 


facto 


religion 


subject race, the Britons who, having invited 
the assistance of the Angles and Saxons against 
then irlike neighbours the Picts and Seots, 
soon found themselves driven ont of their 


ancient possessions by their quondam allies, and 
compelled to take refuge in the 
Wales the Cornwall. 
Britain was overrun by the pagan hordes from 
and Bede matter of re 
proach to the Britons that they never attempted 
their to Christianity. 
That ( mversion was to be accomplished by other 


mountains of 


and ravines of Eastern 


Germany ; makes it a 


to convert conquerors 
let us see how it came about. 

In the year 540 there was born in 
i noble and ancient family, which had already 
supplied one oceupant to the Papal throne, the 


means ! 
Rome, of 


who was himself to became Pope 
the 
wealthy man of sena 


boy Gregory, 
md to be known to posterity as Gregory 
His fathe 
torial rank, and the boy himself was brought 


Great Was a 


up in the midst of luxury, yet under the in- 
fluence of a religious mother. Upon the death 
of his father, Gregory, who had already been 
appointed pretor or first magistrate of Rome, 
turned his ancestral home upon the Ccelian 
Hill into a monastery, dedicated it to St. 
Andrew, and himself entered it as a simple 
mouk The land on which this palace stood 


had once belonged to the family of Paneratius, 
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a noble boy-martyr who had suffered death at 
the age of fourteen in the persecution under 
Diocletian, and whose name we shall find per- 
petuated at Canterbury. 

It was probably shortly after his entering the 
monastery that thoughts first 
directed to our own island by the sight of three 
fair-skinned comely boys, with bright flowing 
hair, exposed for sale in the market place of 
Rome. It was then that he uttered the words 
so often quoted—“ Not Angles, but Angels ”—and 
he seems to have immediately determined to 
accomplish the evangelisation of their race. 
Straight from the market-place went he to the 
Pope, and sought permission to go himself as 
a’ missionary to the distant island beyond Gaul 
whence the came. The permission 
granted, but so great was the esteem in 
which Gregory was held by the Romans that they 
induced Benedict to recall him, although he was 
already well on his journey. Nevertheless, he 
sent on political Constanti- 
nople, and on his return was made abbot of his 
monastery, and finally, in 590, was elected Pope. 


Gregory's were 


strangers 


was 


was business to 


Yet he never forgot in this busy life his 
project for the conversion of the English ; 


and in 596 he wrote to Candidus, a priest in 
Gaul, directing him to use a part of the Papal 
patrimony for the purchase of English youths 


who might be trained as missionaries to their 


own people. In the following year he sent 
Augustine, who was then prior of his own 


monastery on- the Coelian Hill, to accomplish 
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the object which he had so much at heart. 
Augustine, however, a lesser man than Gregory, 
was so much discouraged by the accounts he 


heard on the way of the savage character of 


the English that he returned to Rome and 
begged to be excused from the mission. But 
Gregory would hear of no excuses; and with 


words of hearty encouragement seut him away 
once more. He and his companions, some forty 
in all, landed in the Isle of Thanet, in the spring 
of 597, probably at Ebbsfleet, at a spot which 
has been marked by the late Lord Granville 
with an Iona The stone on which he 
first stepped was long preserved at Canterbury 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, had at that time 
established his supremacy, not only over the 
English of Kent and East Anglia as far north 
as the Humber, but also over the Saxons of 
Middlesex Essex, and had successfully 
resisted the advance of the West Saxons upon 
London. He from 


cross, 


and 


was descended Eric, son of 


Hengist; and he had espoused Bercta (or 
Bertha, as we call her), the daughter of Chari- 
bert, the Christian King of the Franks, who 
reigned in Paris. Bertha herself was a 
Christian ; and it had been expressly stipulated 
on her behalf, when she married Ethelbert, 
that she should enjoy the free exercise of hei 
religion, “and keep inviolate the rites of her 


faith.” She was accordingly accompanied by 
her chaplain, Luidhard, Bishop of Senlis ; anc 
Ethelbert had made over to her use an ancient 
Christian chapel not far from his palace at 
Canterbury, which was probably even then 
known as St. Martin’s Church. It is more than 
possible that his queen had already exercised 


some influence upon Ethelbert, and that Gre- 
gory had counted upon this as calculated to 
smooth the Way for 
his mission; at any 


rate, it is certain that 
Ethelbert received 
Augustine civilly and 
hospitably, though he 
was so far under the 
heathen su- 
perstition that he in- 
sisted on the 
interview 
taking place 
in the open 
lt it 
place 


within walls, 


swav of 


air, lest 


took 


he might b 
overcome by 
Magic spe l] “ 
His reply to 


Augustine's 
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speech—made, of course, through Frankish inter- 
preters—is so thoroughly English that it de- 
serves to be quoted. 

“Your words and promises are very fair, but 
as they are new to us and of uncertain import, 
I cannot approve of them so far as to forsake 
that which I have sv long followed with the 
whole English nation. But you are 
come from far into my kingdom, and, as I con- 
ceive, are desirous to impart to us those things 
which you believe to be true, and most bene- 
ficial, we will not molest you, but give you 
favourable entertainment, and take care to 
supply you with your necessary sustenance; nor 
do we forbid you to preach and gain as many 
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because 


as you can to your religion.” 

The party of missionary monks, headed by 
the tall figure of Augustine, head and shoulders 
above his fellows, approached Canterbury, the 
seat of Ethelbert’s government, by way of 
Richborough, and their first view of the city— 
a group of rude wooden houses embosomed in 
thickets—would be from the hill on which St. 
Martin’s stands. As they passed the little 
church they chanted aloud with thankful hearts 
the litany composed by Gregory himself: “ Lord, 
we beseech Thee, in all Thy merey, that Thy 
wrath and anger may be turned away from thi 
city from Thy holy house, for we have 
inned. Alleluia! And, naturally enough, it 
was in this church that they began to meet, to 
sing, to pray, to preach, and to baptise. 

Ethelbert himself did not hesitate for long ; 
he was baptised on the Feast of Pentecost, 
There is no absolute proof that 


and 


June 2, 597. 
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the ceremony took place in St. Martin’s Church, 
though all the favour 
that hypothesis. The existing font is a circular 
about three feet high, built up of some 
twenty separate stones, and ornamented (pos- 
sibly at a later date) with roughly chiselled 
work in the Norman style. Whether it is the 
actual font in which Ethelbert was baptised is, 
to say the least, doubtful; but it is remarkable 
that resemblance to the 
pictured in the seal of St. Augustine’s Abbey 


circumstances seem to 


one 


it bears a close one 
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with the custom both of the English and the 
Romans) for himself and his heirs as well as for 
Augustine and his successors, he made over to 
them a plot of land lying between the palace and 
St. Martin’s Church, including within its limits 
the heathen temple where he had formerly 
worshipped and an ancient cemetery, both of 
which were afterwards used by the monks them- 
For Gregory had advised Augustine not 
to destroy the heathen temples which he might 
find, but rather to consecrate them to Christian 


selves. 





CHURCH OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S MONASTERY, CANTERBURY (TO THE LEFT ST. ETHELBERT’S TOWER). 


(about 1280), which represents the king as 
standing therein. This font formerly stood in 
the centre of the church, but has now been 
removed to the south-west corner; and, we 
may add, bears traces of having been several 
times pulled to pieces and rebuilt. The people 
over whom he ruled speedily followed the king’s 
example, and Christianity became the acknow- 
ledged religion of the English. 

Having their teaching, Ethelbert 
exhibited a truly regal generosity towards the 
Roman missionaries. He lodged them in his own 
wooden palace, which, indeed, together with 


accepted 


a small Roman or British church adjoining, he 
ended by giving them, and on its site now rises 
the magnificent pile of Canterbury Cathedral. 
And, partly that they might be more suitably 
lodged, partly with a view to providing a last 
resting-place without the walls (in accordance 





uses, and even to permit, in a Christianised 
form, the ancient feasts which the people were 
accustomed to celebrate, “ because for hard and 
rough minds it is impossible to cut away 
abruptly all their old customs; for he who 
wishes to reach the highest place must ascend 
by steps, and not by jumps.” This chapel, then, 
Augustine the name of that 
Pancratius with whose memory his own monas- 
tery on the Ceelian Hill had been associated, and 
the desecrated ruins of the later church built 
on the same spot are still spoken of as “the 
Chapel of St. Pancras.” By the courtesy of 
Mr. Horne we were permitted to photograph 
these ruins, and the illustration shows the pre- 
sent condition of the interior of the chancel, 
which dates from the fourteenth century. Out- 
side, in the grounds of the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital, may still be seen some remains of 
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foundations which are probably those of the 
original Romano-British temple, “in which King 
Ethelbert, ace ording to the rites of his tribe, was 


wont to pray, and with his nobles to sacrifice 
to his demons, and not to God.” This was the 
first church dedicated by Augustine, and here the 
monks of his new monastery of SS. Peter and 


Paul used to worship until their own church was 
built ; for St. Martin’s appears to have been still 


regarded as the private chapel of the queen. 
The success of his mission being thus secured, 
Augustine—in accordance with Gregory’s instruc- 


tions —procet led to Arles to be consecrated 
Archbishop of the English Church, and sent 
Laurentius and Peter, two of his companions, to 
Rome to acquaint the Pope with what had 


happened and to beg for additional assistance. 
Gregory replied with letters of encouragement 
and presents of books, and at the same time sent 
letters of commendation and exhortation both to 


Ethelbert and Bertha. In his letter to Bertha 
he refers to the queen's “literary accomplish- 
ments 1 reference which is particularly in- 


teresting in view of the prevalent ignorance of 
the times 

In compliance with Augustine's request Gre 
gory also ut more men, amongst them Mel 
litus. Justu and Paulinus, who were con 


ecrated by Augustine: Justus as Bishop of 
] 
i 


Rochester, Mellitus of London, and Paulinus 


Archbishop of York. The cathedral churches 
of Rochester and London he dedicated to St. 
\ndrew, St. Peter, and St. Paul—another in 
tance of the perpetua 
tion on English soil of 
his Roman sociations. 


{nd now, using the 
good offices of Ethelbert 
with the West Saxons to 
secure a safe journey, he 
made his great though 
unsuccessful effort to 
bring the ancient British 
Church into union with 
the new English one. 
The work of building 
at Canterbury quickly 
progressed, thanks to 
Ethelbert’s benefactions, 


but Augustine did not 


live to see it completed. 
He died in the year 605, 
and was buried in the 


open ground “close by 


the church of the blessed 


Apostles Peter and Paul, 
because it was not at 
that time either 
finished or consecrated. 





Afterwards, however, when it was consecrated, the 
body was brought within, and becomingly buried 
in the north porch’of it.” There also were laid 
to rest the succeeding Archbishops until the time 
of Theodore and Berthwald a century later, who 
were buried within the church itself. Bertha 
and Luidhard and, later on, Ethelbert, were 
buried in the “porch of St. Martin” of this 
same church, though afterwards they were en- 
shrined at the east end of the building. As the 
burial-place of the Archbishops this abbey church 
of SS. Peter and Paul was regarded, up to the 
time of the murder of Becket, as an even more 
sacred and important edifice than the cathedral 
itself. It was of great size, 320 feet in length 
and 74 feet wide. The wall of the north aisle 
still remains. The monastery itself, which had 
grown into an abbey and—having been re 
dedicated by Dunstan in 978 to “St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. Augustine”—was generally 
known as “St. Augustine's,” was suppressed 
in 1538, and converted by Henry VIII. into a 
royal palace. Elizabeth kept court here in 
1573, and Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta 
came here at the time of their marriage. Later 
on it fell into ruin, and was turned into a 
brewery and pleasure-garden, but was purchased 
by Mr. Beresford Hope in 1844, and rebuilt 
upon the old foundations as a college for 
Church of England missionaries. 

Thus, as Dean Stanley has pointed out, while 
St. Martin's may fitly be 
mother-church, and the cathedral of Christ 


regarded as the 





PRE-NORMAN ARCH IN THE CHANCEL OF ST. MARTIN S, CANTERBURY. 
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mother-cathedral, of our land, 
here at Canterbury also the remains 
of that monastery which was the mother-uni- 


Church as the 
we have 


versity or seat of letters “at a time when 
Cambridge was a desolate fen and Oxford a 
tangled forest in a wide waste of waters.” In 


the Bodleian Library at Oxford and in that of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge there still 
exist MS. Gospels which are believed to be two 
of the books sent by Gregory to Angustine (they 
are certainly of that period), and which were 
long preserved at this monastery ; if so, they 
are amongst the earliest read in 
England. 

But let us turn our feet once more up Long- 
port Street to St. Martin’s. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the work of successive gene- 
rations in its old walls; to note the arched 
doorway in the south side of the 
which dates back beyond the Nerman Conquest, 
the remains of Norman work in the low arched 
recess on the opposite side of the chancel and 
elsewhere, and the Early English) and later 
Gothic work in the doorways, windows, and 
tower; but for these details we must refer 


books ever 


chancel 
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MARTIN 5, CANTERBURY, 








eT our readers to Canon Ront. 
ledge’s ms History of St. Martin’s 
‘| Church,” or to the building 
i itself, where new and interesting 


discoveries have been made even 
within the last month or two, 
The churchyard has 
become quite the 
favourite burying. 
place for the whole 
neighbourhood, 


though the privi- 
lege of interment 


here is a somewhat 
costly one. Among 
the best - known 
names to be read 
on these gravestones 
are those of Deans 
Alford and Payne- 
Smith and Bishop 
Parry. Some of 
our readers will re- 
member that Dean 
Alford’s — writings 
often appeared in 
the pages of Tue 
(JuivER, and his 
grave is an object 
of interest to every 
visitor. In our 
picture of “The Tower of St. Martin’s” it is 
shown near the extreme right; it is a_brick- 
built grave with a flat marble slab covering it, 
and is approached by a well-trodden little path 
turning off just above the third step in the 
illustration. 

Passing round to the left of the church, we 
find at the extreme end of the churchyard, and 
at its highest part, a gravel terrace where we 
can sit and enjoy the prospect of that very 
scene on which Augustine looked down from 
St. Martin’s Hill. And yet how altered! Thir- 
teen centuries have passed since then, and the 
beautiful buildings of our oldest cathedral have 
replaced the wooden palace of Ethelbert, and 
the good tidings which Augustine brought to 
this spot have been carried hence to America, 
to India, to Australia, and to Africa, and, in- 
deed, to the limits (and far beyond the limits) of 
that Empire on which the sun never sets; while 
between us and the cathedral lies one of those 
institutions which have founded for the 
special training of messengers who shall carry 
the Light of Life yet further into the realms of 
Darkness. 
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BY THE REV. T. 
describing the 
functions of a 
poet, the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley 
has well said 
that “ What man 
wants, what art 
wants, perhaps 
what the Maker 
of them both 
wants, is a poet 
who shall begin 
Ly confessing that he is as other men are, and 
shall sing about things which concern all men, 
in language which all men can understand.” 
Applicable as these words are in some respects 
to all kinds of poetry, they are in every respect 
applicable to the Psalms, which are as universal 
as our race and as individual as our own souls 
in meeting the spiritual wants of humanity. 

No other lyric poetry has been so universal in 
It has met the spiritual wants 
of man in every clime and every age. “In the 
Psalms, Mr. Gladstone, “is the whole 
music of the human heart, when touched by the 
hand of its Maker, in all its tones that whisper 
or that swell: for every hope and every fear, 
for every sigh and every pang, for every form of 
strength and languor, of disquietude and rest.” 





its application. 


writes 


Speaking of the application of these sacred 
lyrics to the individual soul, St. Athanasius 
gives expression not merely to his own sadly 
chequered experience, but to that of men of all 
sorts and conditions, as he writes: “He who 
uses the Psalms is as one who speaks his own 
words and each one sings them as if they had 
been written for his own case, and not as if 
they had been spoken by someone else, or meant 
to apply to someone else.” 

“The universality of the Psalter” 
Bishop Wordsworth, “is evident from this con- 
sideration : every other book of the Old Testa- 
ment has its counterpart in the New. The 
books of Moses and the other historical books 
have their correspondents in the Gospels and 
the Acts, the didactic books have theirs in the 
Epistles, the Prophets have theirs in the Apoca- 
lypse, but the Psalter has no echo in the New 
Testament. It is its own echo, it belongs to 
both Testaments, it speaks of Christ, and Christ 
speaks in It is the hymn-book of the Uni- 
versal Chur h 


observes 


In the whole range of human literature one 
finds no such universal adaptation. The poetry 
Which has been the supreme delight of one race 
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fails to delight, at least in anything like an 
equal degree, and to charm, other races, and the 
most poetic of its poetry evaporates when trans- 
ferred to another language, like the white roses 
of Lesbos, which lose their marvellous honey 
scent when transplanted to an alien clime. No 
other poetry has lent itself so appropriately and 
easily to the requirements of translation into 
other languages, and has lost less of its power 
and beauty, when translated, than the Psalter. 
In no other book, inspired or uninspired, is 
human nature more deeply, more tenderly, nore 
sympathetically, more comprehensively revealed 
to man, as in this the most human as well as 
the most divine of all books. “ Hebrew poetry,” 
says Bishop Jebb, “is universal poetry, the 
poetry of all of all peoples.” 
This universal applicability, however, is not the 
only characteristic of the poetry of the Psalter. 
Its imagery and its form of presentation are 
singularly unique. The “sensuous” element 
which Milton lays down as an essential factor 
of all poetry pervades the Psalms from end to 
end. Their imagery from rivers and 
mountains, from the stars of heaven, from the 
sun and the moon, from the sea and the sand 


languages and 


is drawn 


on the sea-shore, from flowers and trees, from 
birds and beasts, from man in all relations of 
life, and from his pursuits in war and in peace. 

Abstract and philosophical terms were utterly 
alien to Hebrew poetry, and even to the Hebrew 
language, which, as the most concrete of all 
languages, was most adapted to poetical expres 
sion, especially in its nouns and in its verbs. 
The imagery of the Psalms is nowhere more re- 
markable for predominance than when applied 
to the Deity. The Psalmist seems to feel the 
impossibility of presenting all the goodness, and 
wisdom, and power of God under one single 
image, however forcible, and therefore he lays 
all Nature and all human experience under con- 
tribution to present in a concrete form the 
majesty, the lovingkindness, and other attributes 
of the Deity, as he sings of God as his Father, 
his King, his Master, his Shepherd, his Rock 
his Sun, his Star, his Shield, his Tower, and his 
Glory. 

In the beauty of Nature, as we call the works 
of the Creator (a term unknown in Hebrew), 
the Psalmist sees nothing but “the light” with 
which the Creator clothes Himself as with a 
garment—a thought borrowed by Dante in his 
“ Paradiso ””—and in their infinite variety he 
sees nothing but the wisdom and love of the 
Creator : 
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liow manifold are Thy works, O Jehovah! 
Iu wisdom hast Thou made them all: 
The earth is full of Thy creatures.’ 


“Jehovah is good unto all, 
And His tender compassions are over all His 
works.” 


Another peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, and 


especially of the Psalms, is its unique form of 


presentation. Its form is not that of rhyme—as 
often in English poetry—which is the corre- 
spondence of sound, nor is it so much that of 
rhythm, which is more or less the corre 
spondence of metre, but it is essentially the 
correspondence, or, as it has been called, “ the 
rhythm, of thought,’ in balanced sentences ex 
pressive of the thought, in which thought cor- 
responds to thought, with some slight extension 
or modification of meaning. 

Hebrew poetry, true to its special spiritual 
purpose, made the form subservient and subor- 
dinate to the spirit or thought. Accordingly, 
the form did not depend, as in classical and 
modern poetry, on the quantity or number of 
the syllables, but on the expression of corr 
spondence of thought with thought. This corre 
spondence has been well compared to “the beat 
of alternate wings,’ and generally it may be 
divided into three divisions, according to Bishop 
Lowth—synonymous, antithetical, and construc 
tive. 

(1) As an example of synonymous correspond 
ence, the Bishop quotes Psalm xxi. 1, 2 


*O Jehovah, in Thy strength shall the king rejoice 
And in Thy salvation how greatly shall he exult! 
The desire of his heart Thou hast granted unto him, 
And the request of his lips Thou hast not denied.’ 


Here we have the same thoughts repeated 
with a slight change in successive lines, “greatly 
shall he exult” in the second line correspond 
ing to “shall the king rejoice” in the first, 
and “the request of his lips” in the fourth line 
corresponding to “the desire of his heart” in 
the third line. Sometimes the thought is 
repeated almost in the same words, as in Psalm 
Ixxvii. 16: 
“The waters saw Thee, O God, 

The waters saw Thee; they writhed in pain.” 
Tennyson abounds in such harmony of thought 
with thought. Take as an instance the repeti- 
tion of the same thought in these three parallel 
lines in ** none” : 

* And I was left alone within the bower, 


And from that time to this I am alone, 
And I shall be alone until I die.” 


(2) As an instance of thought contrasted with 


thought, or antithetical correspondence, Bishop 
Lowth gives Psalm xx. 7, 8: 

* These on chariots, and those on horses, 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God will be 
strong; 

They are bowed down and fallen, 

But we are risen and maintain ourselves firm.” 

(3) Of the synthetic or constructive corre- 
spondence of thought with thought the following 
is an example (Psalm xix. 7-10) : 

‘The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the 

simple ; 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening 

the eyes; 

The fear of Jehovah is clean, standing fast for ever 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are righteous 

altogether ; 

More desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 

gold, 

Sweeter also than honey, and the dropping of the 

honeycomb.” 


Another form of presentation, though rare, is 
the acrostic, or alphabetical, of which Psalm 
cxix is the most perfect example, in which are 
twenty-two stanzas, each with eight verses be- 
ginning with the same Hebrew letter. The 
invention of the acrostic verse is evidently 
to be attributed to the Hebrews, and not to 
Epicharmus, a Greek comic poet in the fifth 
century B.c., as is commonly supposed. — Pro- 
fessor Benini has thus arranged the  acrostie 
Psalm exi. in English so as to correspond to 
the original Hebrew :— 

* Hallelujah ! 

\ dore will I the Lord with all my heart, 

Both in the meeting of the upright and in the con 

yreyation ; 

(' onfessedly great are the deeds of the Lord 

Delighters in them search them out ; 

kK xcellent for honour and majesty is His work, 

F or evermore doth His righteousness endure ; 

G racious and compassionate is the Lord, 

His wonderful works hath He made to be remem- 

bered,” etc. 

In most of the acrostic Psalms one thought is 
not so much balanced with another, but rather 
one dominant thought seems to prevail, and this 
is especially so in Psalm exix., on which Dr. 
McLaren has well remarked: “One thought 
pervades it—the surpassing excellence of the 
Lord—and the beauty and power of the Psalm 
lie im its unwearied reiteration of the single 
idea. There is music even in its monotony 
which is subtilely varied, Its verses are like 
the ripples on a sunny sea, and impressive lm 
their continual march, and yet each catching 
the light with a difference and breaking on 
the shore in a tone of its own.” 
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CHRIST ASLEEP DURING THE STORM. 


é t the Painting by J. J. Tissot.) 


IN the galiery so long associated with the 
works of Gustave Doré is now to be seen 





one of the most interesting series of draw- 
ings by one man ever brought together in 
London. It not only so from the point of 
view of numbers—there are three hundred and 
sixty-five water-colour drawings, and nearly a 
hundred in pen and ink—but because the sub- 
ject is a fascinating one, and the work is of 
uniformly high quality throughout. It was a 
stupendous task the artist set himself to perform 
-nothing less than to illustrate the life of Christ 
as set forth in the four Gospels, with all the 
localities and surroundings of the story as true 
to fact as it was possible to make them. 

So laborious undertaking could only have 
been conceived and carried through in re- 
sponse to an irresistible impulse and from a 


deep love for the subject: Every drawing in 
the series bears evidence of the reverent spirit 
with which the artist has approached his work 
ind the conscientiousness which has dominated 
him through it all There is realism without 


flensive insist upon the realistic; truth in 


the details wit ny sacrifice of that idealism 


*The illustrations this article are published by permission 





which must of necessity form a prominent fea- 
ture in such a work as this. The imaginative 
powers of the artist—and they are exceedingly 
strong—are not crushed by his eagerness to pre- 
sent his scenes in a truthful setting. Indeed, it 
may be said that the ideal part of the work is 
helped and emphasised by the apparent exact- 
ness of the backgrounds and surroundings in 
which the incidents depicted are placed. The 
whole collection is a monumental record of 
what can be accomplished by patient research 
and diligent labour. 

The artist, Monsieur J. James Tissot, a 
Frenchman, was until two years ago practically 
unknown in England. Then, in 1894, reports 
were sent from Paris of the wonderful series 
of drawings being shown in the galleries of the 
New Salon, these being a part of the collection 
now under consideration. The impressionable 
Parisians were in a state of great excitement 
over this development of religious art. Crowds 
flocked daily to see these illustrations of the 
Gospel stories; they passed through the rooms 
with reverential mien, and it seemed as though 
they looked upon it more as a_ pilgrimage 


f Messrs. Mame & Co., of Tours, the owners of the copyright. 
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than a mere visit to a picture exhibition. 
The curious circumstances, too, under which 
the work was commenced lent additional in- 


terest to it—-at least, to such as were 
versant with them. 

M. Tissot’s name, until then, had been as- 
sociated with work far removed from the reli- 
gious type. He had gained fame and position 
by the painting of purely secular subjects, and 
at the time of the conception of his great work 
Was executing a commission for a _ series of 
pictures illustrative of “ Woman in Paris.” One 
of his subjects was to be the fashionable type of 
woman who, at that time—eleven years ago—- 
took the solos in the Parisian church choirs. 
This naturally necessitated his visiting churches 
during service-time for the purpose of making 
his studies. One day, when thus sketching, 
his impressionable nature influenced by the 
sweet and solemn music of the organ and 
choristers, there was borne in upon him with 
overwhelming force the triviality of the work to 
which he was devoting his life. As the result 
of this, he tells how the idea came to him of 
painting a picture of Christ as the Comforter of 
the poor and wretched, the “Man of Sorrows” 
Visiting stricken and afflicted humanity and 
consoling them with the assurance of His know- 
ledge of pain and suffering; of His unbounded 
sympathy as “the Son of Man.” The outcome 
of it is to be seen in the large oil-painting in 
the ante-room of the present exhibition. Christ, 
crowned with thorns, is seated by the side of 
two wretched, unhappy peasants in modern 
attire among the ruins of some great city. It 
is called “The Inward Voices.” In their misery 
and pain these poor creatures have called upon 
Him, and in response the Consoler of human 
grief has come to them. 

This work completed, the suggestion came to 
the artist to illustrate the life of Christ. He 
tried to evade it, but it forced itself upon him 
persistently, until at last his enthusiasm was 
aroused, all other work abandoned, and, with 
the determination to make the series as truth- 
ful and convincing as possible, he started off to 
Palestine to study the scenes trodden by Christ 
during His stay on earth. This was in 1886, 
when M. Tissot was fifty years of age, and 
therefore in the full vigour of life. 

Arrived in the Holy Land, he studied care- 
fully every document that might be of assist- 
ance. Old monasteries were visited, ancient 
manuscripts conned, and notes made therefrom. 
The Jewish records were ransacked, the ancient 
ritual studied, and nothing likely to be of 
service was left untouched. Help was freely 
rendered by all who had it within their power, 
and of course the villages associated with the 


con- 
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story which time has still left standing were 
visited. Sketches and photographs were made, 
the peasantry studied, and four busy months 
Armed with the fruits of his 
industry, he returned to Paris to develop his 
work, and for two years he laboured steadily on, 
At the end of that time another journey was 
made, and again four months were spent in 
search of material. Then for nearly eight years 
the artist diligently applied himself to his task, 
And the result? <A realistic presentment of the 
life of Christ such as never before has been 
accomplished. 

We look at these paintings and we see the 
life of the people contemporary with Christ—the 
narrow streets of the villages, the domestic in- 
teriors, the busy streets of the cities, the gloom 
and desolation of the desert places, all repro- 
duced with a completeness and appearance of 
actuality that is convincing. Topographical ac- 
curacy, the artist assures us, is to be relied 
upon. He has rebuilt Jerusalem in a way that 
gives us an idea of its “ beauty of situation,’ 
while the Temple has been reconstructed in his 
drawings with as great fidelity as he could 
obtain from the descriptions of it which are 


were soon passed. 


extant. Doré drew upon his imagination for 
his surroundings of Christ, architectural and 


human: we saw it in his work. M. Tissot has 
to some extent had to do the same, but we do 
not feel it; it is all as it might have been in 
reality. 

Be it noted, however that he is not the 
first artist who has gone to Palestine for such 
a purpose. Mr. Holman Hunt, with his instine- 
tive regard for truth in his work, did the same 
before painting such well-known works as “The 
Scapegoat” and “The Shadow of the Cross”; 
but it is the gigantic nature of the task which 
makes the French artist’s work unique. Let me 
say that no models were used throughout : the 
scenes and figures have all been evolved from 
the sketches and photographs made in Palestine, 
and this should he the visitor 
walks through the gallery and sees the cha- 
racters depicted bearing the same distinctive 
touches all the way through. 

It is a matter of note that M. Tissot has 
discarded altogether the symbol that most 
painters seem to think a_ necessary feature 
when painting one of the characters 
from the New Testament—the halo. Even the 
central Figure in his series—that of OChrist—is 
free from this conventionality, and it serves to 
emphasise the point which the artist seems to 
intend to impress upon us in all his drawings 


considered as 


sacred 


—the simplicity of the humanity of Christ. 
The only distinguishing feature with which 
he invests the figure of Christ is the white 
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A PicTorRiAL LIFE OF CHRIST. 


varment in which he represents Him from the 
time He entered upon His ministry. 

Perhaps the most disappointing part of the 
artist’s work is his presentment of the Saviour. 
He has to some extent adhered to the traditional 
portraits, and although he has omitted the usual 
with which most pictures 
marked, we still feel there is 
it is not an altogether satis- 
conception of the Ideal Man—but of 
might “Has there ever 
wich?” The Child Christ, however, is charming ; 
the curly-headed in the Temple 
(Nos. 40 and 41), and helping His father in his 
work (42), is a delightful creation. He is child- 
like, but there is a thoughtfulness in His looks 
above His years, an indication of the force of 
wide souled knowledge which 
Him and His 
ponderings of heart of 


touch of femininity 
of Christ are 
something lacking ; 
factory 
been 


course We ask, 


Eastern boy 


and 
those 
mother those 


character 


surprised around caused 


which we re ud 
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visitant announcing his Divine message. The 
latter at attracts attention. The artist 
has ignored all former treatments in art of 
angelic forms distinctly 
original. It is a mysterious figure, with barely 
any resemblance to a human form, from which 
emanates a blue radiance. One feels, 
however, that, while being a wonderful concep- 
tion of the imagination, based upon the descrip- 
tion given in Isaiah, it is not convincing; there 
is an absence of dignity such as we find in the 
simpler conception of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to 
be seen in his “ Annunciation” in the National 
Gallery. And all through M. Tissot’s series the 
drawings of strike one as altogether 


once 


and given us one 


curious 


angels 


lacking the dignity and grandeur which we 
associate with the heavenly messengers. No. 
5i1—“*And angels came and ministered unto 
Him ”—indeed, will inspire a feeling of the 





We find the collection of drawings 


conveniently divided into sections 


dealing with “The Birth and Child 
hood of Christ,” “ His Ministry and 
Parables,” “ The Passion,” and “ Re 
urrection and Ascension,” the whole 
heing so arranged that only a few 
drawings need be seen at a time. 


As | have already indicated, most 
the drawings are realistic repre 
incidents and only 
few allegorical. The first drawing 
we see is one of the latter, and is 
the frontispiece 


sentations of thi 


) be reproduced as 
to the volume which the drawings are 
to illustrate It is based upon the 
from the Song of Solomon 
“ Behold, He standeth 
He looketh forth at 
the windows, shewing Himself through 
the lattice It is a beautiful draw 
hg Through the bars of a 
Eastern lattice, in front of which are 


passage 
(chap. ii. 9) 
behind our wall, 


close 


sunflowers yvrowing, can be discerned 
the face of Christ. 

There are veral drawings in the 
lirst section which demand special 
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attention “The Annunciation” re 
eals at once the unconventional 
pit with which M. Tissot has ap- 
roached his work. The room is one 
evidently copied from an existing 
house in Palestine On the floor is 
pread the rng which serves as a bed 

the Virgin. She herself, attired in 
cream-coloured robe, is in a_ half 
sitting, half-crouching posture on the 
floor, and on the left is the heavenly 


hHE ROAD FROM GETHSEMANE TO THE MOUNT OF ASCENSION, 
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ludicrous; these weird blue creatures kneeling 
round the prostrate figure of Christ do not 
impress us in the least: they are almost gro 
tesque. 

But, all this apart, there is much to admire 
and much information to be gleaned from these 
pictures. The illustrations to the parables, 


THE SOWER. 


(J. J. Tissot.) 


for instance, are most beautiful; three of them 
are reproduced in these pages: “The Good 
Shepherd,’ “The Sower,” “The Pharisee and 
the Publican ”—all good examples. The former, 
we feel, exactly realises the story. Among the 
rocks, on a steep hillside, is the figure of the 
shepherd, with the wanderer from the flock 
safely and tenderly held on his shoulder. In 
the distance, bathed in sunlight, stands the 
Temple, in shining contrast to the deep- 
shadowed precipice from which the straying 
one has been reseued. “The Lost Piece of 


THE QUIVER. 


Silver” (No. 93) is another drawing to which 
attention may be drawn: the Eastern woman, 
kneeling on the floor, her anxious face lit up 
by the rays of the candle, is diligently search. 
ing for the missing coin. It is so realistic 
that we share the burning of heart of the 
searcher, and wish that the sequel to her 
searching were shown too. No. 79—“Thon 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee”—is another picture which affects ys, 
Over the wretched being thus addressed, is 
shown part of a mysterious figure grasping a 
sword with which the sentence is to be per. 
formed. So we might go on enumerating 
them, but we simply commend these parable 
pictures to the visitor as some of the best of 
the artist’s work. 

Another interesting section worthy of note 
consists of character sketches of the leading 
personages of the Gospel stories. There are 
“Mary” (No. 17) and “Joseph” (No. 21), 
when we first read of them—the former an 
ordinary Eastern woman, and the latter stand- 
ing in his carpenter's shop at Nazareth. Of 
the disciples, the portrait of Simon Peter is 
undoubtedly the best. Here is just the man 
we can imagine him to have been: rugged, 
impetuous, with white  crisply-curling _ hair. 
Judas, Herod, and Pilate bear upon their faces 
the characters which will always be associated 
with them so long as the world endures. 
The second-named shows all his crafty pride, 
and the latter the cruel weakness of the man 
who pronounced sentence in spite of his own 
convictions of the innocence of the Victim. 

Of the incidental pictures we give three 
examples : one showing “Christ Asleep during 
the Storm,” another illustrating “In the 
Villages the Sick were Brought unto Him, 
and the third taken from the “ Passion” series. 
The latter must be seen to be realised. The 
subjects are difficult to deal with, but M. 
Tissot has not shirked them. Step by step he 
leads us from Gethsemane to Calvary, and the 
picture we reproduce is one of the most 
dignified of the tragie scenes connected with 
the trial, in which Jesus is listening to the 
pronouncement of the death-sentence. Crowded 
with figures of minute size, the drawing is 4 
masterpiece of industry. But this section wants 
careful inspection. M. Tissot here shows how 
closely he has studied the Eastern Jewish 
character ; he depicts the fury and hatred of 
the howling mob with a realism that reaches 
far beyond anything Doré accomplished—and 
who does not remember, having once seen, his 
pictures of the same events! Here, although 
the pictures are on so small a scale as com- 
pared with the other artist's, we feel the het 
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thirst for blood which consumed this crowd of 
Jerusalem; we shudder as we see the cruelties 
Of the 
closing scenes of the event it is not necessary 


of this unholy trial and condemnation. 


that we should speak ; never before has an artist 


set himself to depict this chain of events in the 
We 


detailed manner that M. Tissot has done. 
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the work, its 


in mind the genesis of 
curious development, and painstaking execution, 


bearing 


we are forced to ask the question, Was it 
inspired? If not, then was artist never before 
blessed with inspiration. M. Tissot. had gained 
fame, _ wealth, and _ position 
thought of his 


before he ever 
What, in a 


MaAgnune OUpPUs, 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


JJ 


reproduce the drawing of one of the final inci- 
“The Earthquake ” after the crucitixion 

Which must suttice to arouse curiosity to see 
the others. 

It is said that the artist feels that his life- 
work is completed by the execution of 
drawings. If so, it is no matter for Surprise. 
A work of this gigantic nature, carried out in 
the manner M. Tissot could not 
and 


dents 


these 


has done it, 


fail to influence him to such a decision : 





Tissot.) 


worldly sense, was there left for him to strive 
for? He had when many 
men shrink from great undertakings, and only 
think of acquiring rest, and yet with deliberate 
intent he set himself to do the work which 
has occupied al decade of his life. Inspiration, 
or not, the incentive must have been great to 


reached the age 


direct into this channel the forceful genius of 
this artist—that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains ~ which he undoubtedly possesses. 


Artuur Fisa. 
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MISS 


JOHNS’ 


AUTHOR 


BY AGNES EVE, 


5 ose aS ISS JOHNS, poor 
woman! had cer- 
tainly had a_ hard 


time of it. To be 
niece to a clergyman 
—in her right, 
not by marriage, re- 
member—and to be 
reduced to the neces- 
sity of 
little shop for fancy work in a sinall provincial 


owl 











keeping a 


town, was, she would tell you, to live in a 
veritable debatable land, continually harassed 
by the encroachments of the vulgar and the 


elusive movements of the genteel classes. 

The members of the latter patronised her to 
the extent of buying antique 
wd half pounds ot many coloured wools to be 
knitted up “fo but denied her that 
envied social intercourse for which Miss Johns 
vainly sighed ; whilst the familiarities of Mrs. 
Robinson, the groceress, and Mrs. Gilby, the 
well-to-do butcher’s wife, whose Sunday bonnets 
were the and admiration of the entire 
mgregation, daily vexed her soul. 
Her tiny sitting-room joined the shop; its 
w generally stood open, of course that Miss 


antimacassars, 


the Jews,” 


wonds r 


lohns might be quickly aware of the entrance 
i customer: the portrait of the defunct vicar, 
holding in the right hand a volume of his 


wn printed and published sermons, solemnly 
opposite wall. Beneath the 
oval, claw-footed table of 
Spanish mahogany, black with age, and on it 
the Johns’ family 
mvincing proof to the most sceptical mind 


} ‘ 4] 
Whead Tron the 
wirait Was an 


iS arranged china, as a 
nt owner's gentility. 
Dr. Myhill, who had _ lately 
town, Miss Johns in 
tack of bronchitis last autumn, and, urged by 


i its pres 
the 
serious at 


settled in 


attended her 





his mother—a great china fancier —- hinted to 
lis patient that a large oriental bowl which 
upied the place of honour, would be ac- 
pted in payment of his account. The sug- 


gestion. was received with icy dignity and a 


decided refusal, or, as Dr. Myhill afterwards 
described it, “The poor old girl was most 
fully huffed about it. 
Miss Johns kept a maid—a very small and 
outhful one, it is true, but still a maid. She 
delivered the parcels, put up and took down the 


shutters, and received the tiniest salary, in con- 
the excellent training which made 
ss Johns’ to be accepted in future 


a certificate of merit. 


sideration of 
a year at Mi 


situations as 
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CHINA BOWL. 
OF “SEA-LAVENDER,” ETC. 


These girls were usually a sore cross and trial 
to their long-suffering mistress ; they succeeded 
each other in quick rotation, conscious that they 
could “better themselves” and crimp and curl 
their hair in another place. Miss Johns’ do- 
mestic laws, as laid down in the family of her 
lamented uncle, could not be altered in the 
smallest particular, and fringes were not worn 
in Ais day! 

However these refractory young persons might 
privately chafe and mock at her “ ways,” there 
was a dignity about their mistress which over- 
awed them in her actual presence. 

The last maid—a red-haired girl with a pas- 
sion for brilliant blue ribbons 
trated essence of all their sins and failings, and 
had, since she left, been detailing to her new 
mistress at the butcher's shop all Miss Johns’ 
frugal shifts and expedients. These 
quickly cireulated through the little gossiping 
town, and Dr. Myhill repeated them, as a great 
joke, to his mother. Waiting, as politeness re- 
quired, until he had quite exhausted his stock, 
Mrs. Myhill first scolded her son for forgetting 
his dignity in listening to petty gossip, and 
then added that she had heard some of the 
tales before, and had asked a few questions 
about Miss Johns. 

“T find that she is really a most worthy person, 
George, utterly ruined by a cousin, the trustee 
of her little property, who decamped with it 
to Australia, and was never heard of again, 
leaving Miss Johns in absolute poverty. The 
former owner of the wool shop happened to die 
just then, and an old friend of her uncle’s in- 


Was a concel 


stories 


terested himself in the matter, bought the 
stock, raised a subscription in the town, and 
settled Miss Johns in the little business. I’m 


sure she has never forgiven him, by the way 
How strange it is that people of 
tion thought keeping a shop so derogatory! 


her genera 


“T’ve had a long talk with her to-day, 
been shown some of her treasures, and now 
covet that china bowl more than ever. I’m 


certain you blundered when you suggested she 
should part with it; you haven't an atom of 
tact! I told Miss Johns I had given two 
guineas for one that was not so gvod as hers. 
It’s perfect! not a chip or erack in it. What 
a miracle it has safely escaped the fingers of 
those clumsy girls! Not that her present little 
maid would do any mischief—she is such a 
nice, simple creature, and devoted to her mis- 
tress. She set the table so deftly whilst we were 
talking—glasses and spoons polished to the last 
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degree, the serviette folded mitre fashion. | 
praised the little thing, and she blushed, and 
made me the prettiest curtsy. I shall keep an 
eye on Priscilla Nunn.” 

“Well, mother, that will not involve a_per- 
manent squint,” said her son, “for Miss Johns 
is awfully hard-up, I hear, and will soon have 
to do without the perfect Priscilla and all other 
luxuries. Her landlord, old Grubbins, talks of 
putting in an execution for her rent. Can't 
you ledies combine to buy up her stock of 
wool and things, to knit up into scarves and 
inittens? Get up another sale of work —for 
the Gentiles, this time.” 

“You mean kindly, George, I really: believe ; 
but, my dear, I don't like that light, flippant 
way of talking, which I am sure you must have 
caught from some of your fellow-students. | 
was thinking of advocating the claims of the 
Women’s Mission, and that, of course, means a 
large purchase of yarns and Berlin wool. We 
must help Miss Johns in as delicate a way as 
we can—I would not wound her feelings for 
the world. That bowl has the dragon on it; 
I was sure of it from the first glance I had 
of it from the shop.” 

“Well, mother, I hope you will get your 
heart’s desire: I could put a plate over the 
thing, and use it as a tobacco jar,” remarked 
Dr. Myhill, jokingly, as he kissed her before 
starting on his evening round of visits. Just 
then there was a loud peal of the bell, and an 
excited voice was heard, asking for the doctor ; 
the door was thrown open, and an elderly 
woman entered, panting and important. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith!” cried the doctor, im- 
patiently, “what’s the matter now, pray? Mrs. 
Norton in hysterics again?” 

“No, sir, it’s Miss Johns, in a fit, they sey, 
but if ever I saw death writ plain on a human 
countenance it was hers, poor dear! when Pris 
cilla called across; for I live just opposite, and 
had that moment settled down to a 
for my supper, which is a relish, ma'am, after 
a hard day’s washing ”—addressing Mrs. Myhill, 
as the doctor was by this time half-way down 
the High Street. “Thank you, maam, I will 
take a chair. No, I’m not wanted particular 
at Miss Johns’, for the shop was quite full by 
the time I started.” 

“What brought on the attack?” asked Mrs. 
Myhill. “Is it only a fainting-fit, do you 
think ?” 


sausage 


“That, ma'am, is not for me to say,” an- 
swered Mrs. Smith, pursing up her lips. 


“Coming often, as I do, in contract with the 


Doctor, and not being always of the same 


opinion—for he’s young, ma’am, when all’s said 
and done, and there’s nothing equals experience 
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L’ve truly had 


in sickness, which called in 
whenever people are took sudden, and my 
mother before me, to say nothing of myself 
ailing constant. My sister come down from 
London to spend this very Christmas with me, 
for, she says, what with your bad feelin’s and 
frequent attacks, you may not be here, Eliza, 
says she, next year.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Myhill, sympathetic. 
ally, “I will make you a fresh cup of tea, Mrs. 


Smith. You found Miss Johns 
“Thank you, maam, [ will not refuse it: 
rather sweet, if you please. Well, as I was 


saying, I just slipped the sausages in the oven, 
and hurried over as fast as my wor breath 
would let me. There she sat—struck down, as 
I believe, with bits of china strawed all round 
her!” 

“What ! 
lovely bowl 
upset !” 

“Yes, [ won't deceive you, ma'am ; and, as 
1 said to Mrs. Gilby in that very shop, it’s a 
solemn lesson to us all, to beware of setting 
up idols—and when they're breakable, too! The 
trial that china has been to all those young 
servant-girls, no tongue knows ; and her first 
words, as soon as her lips could frame them, 
were these: ‘ Priscilla, have you picked up all 
the pieces?’ This is a beautiful-flavoured tea, 
ma’am.” 

“T’m glad you enjoy it, Mrs. Smith. My son 
annually receives a chest from China, the gift 
of a former patient, who considers that, hu- 
manly speaking, he owes his life to his skill,” 
remarked Mrs. Myhill, with some dignity. 
teally, now, ma’am! Well, far be it from 
me to deny that the right thing is sometimes 
hit on, by chance, like.” 

“T wonder how that bowl came to be broken? 
said Mrs. Myhill reflectively 

“And that I believe I can explain, ma’am,” 
was the answer, “for Mrs. Gilby, she says that 
the landlord had been pressing for the rent 
wouldn’t wait, although Miss Johns is as honest 
as daylight. Trade’s been bad, the ladies having 
taken a fancy to send direct to Bradford for 
their wools for bazaar work "Mrs. Myhill nerv- 
ously fingered her teaspoon—“and Mrs. Jones, 
whilst waiting in the shop, overheard some lady 
saying this very morning, that that bowl was 
worth two guineas at least. Consequentially, as 
ime and Mrs. Gilby agrees, the poor dear was 
no doubt going to send it off, and stop Mr. 
Grubbins’ mouth a bit, for he’s that hungry and 
grasping, and never will lay out a penny for 
new wall-papers, as Mary Jane Lucas will tell 
you. And that reminds me: I promised to look 
after her baby whilst she went to sit an hour 


cried Mrs. Myhill. “ Not that 
broken? No wonder she was 
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or two with her mother, so I’ll wish you good- 
night, ma’am, and thank you kindly, I’m sure. 
Now, don’t you fret over what I’ve been saying 
ibout the Doctor. He can’t help his age, and 
young and headstrong in our 
time. He'll improve, never fear!” 

Next morning Mrs. Myhill was at the wool 
shop, with a plan in her kind head. She found 


we ve all been 


Miss Jouns’ Cuina Bowt. 
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—I think perhaps you do—what that bowl 
meant to me. It brought back memories of a 
past that has gone for ever. It belonged to my 
dear grandmother, and we used it once a year— 
on her birthday, Midsummer Day. Then it was 
filled with syllabub made of sugar, new milk, 
spices, and home-made wine, and we each had 
a little vlassful to drink her health. I was 


bes 


. 


—_ FS _~ 


w RaAtwiy 


“* Priscilla knows how precious it was.’”—p. 870. 


Priscilla installed behind the counter, the trade 
in hairpins, crochet-needles, and other things, 
with inquiries, being brisk. Miss Johns was 
stretched on the sofa, looking very fragile and 
resigned. There was a blank on the mahogany 
table, to which Mrs. Myhill’s eyes were drawn 
“ spite of herself. Miss Johns sadly noticed 
er glance, 


heart seems 
“The vicar 
He was very kind, I’m sure, and 
spoke beautifully about the folly of caring too 
; but he doesn’t understand 


“Yes, it is broken, and my 
broken, too,” with a heavy sigh. 
has been in. 


much for the creature 


allowed to wash it, and put it away again. 
‘Barbara was so careful,’ she used to say, and 
it was left specially to me in her will. It was 
such a pretty home in the country! What 
happy days those were!” and one of the scanty 
tears of old age trickled down Miss Johns’ 
cheek. Mrs. Myhill cleared her throat. 

“Now I’ve come to ask a great favour. You 
know how I love china. I have some wonderful 
cement, and an immense stock of patience : will 
you trust the pieces to me, and let me fit them 
together? Where has Priscilla put them ? 
Don’t trouble; I’ll ask her”—going into the 
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“The good child!” she said, returning 
with a cardboard box, in which the china was 
laid on a bed of cotton-wool ; “look how care- 
fully she has placed every morsel.” 

A ray of interest beamed in the poor faded 
eyes, which Mrs. Myhill was quick to note. 

“ Priscilla knows how precious it was. I have 
often told her stories of the old times, when we 
could not go to church on wet Sunday nights.” 

“T’m sure I can mend it,” said Mrs. Myhill 
cheerfully. “But I see we must not talk more 
Priscilla will tie up the box, and I shall 
carry it myself,” said her visitor, rising. ‘* Will 
you, dear Miss Johns, allow me to lend this trifle 
for the emergencies which always occur in illness?” 

Miss Johns received the little packet with a 
whispered—* God bless you! I can take it as a 
loan from you.” 

There was the bond of a common interest 
between the two ladies, or, as Dr. Myhill 
described the friendship, ‘ta china cement.” 


shop. 


how 


It was about a month later that Miss Johns’ 
wonderful piece of good fortune became the talk 
of the town. Mrs. Myhill was one of the first to 
hear the story, when she went to pay her ac- 
count at the butcher's. 

“Have you seen anything of Miss Johns to- 
day ?” asked Mrs. Gilby. 

“No,” was the reply ; 
again, I hope?” , 

“Some people certainly might have thought 
the shock would be too much for her, but JZ 
knew better! Will you step into the drawing- 
room, where we shan’t be disturbed? Con- 
stantina!”—to a red-haired girl with abnormally 
large ears—“ mind the shop whilst I’m away.” 

Mis. Myhill was conducted into a room which 
at the first glance seemed to be. furnished with 
art pottery, muslin, ribbon and 
Japanese fans; however, there were some chairs, 
and Mrs. Myhill sat down, all attention. 

“Though I say it of myself, Mrs. Myhill,” 
began Mrs. Gilby, “I am not a person to bear 
malice ; many would have done so in my place, 
Miss Johns having treated me in such a stand- 
off way as to make my blood boil often. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there. Mr. Gilby 
and I always take a holiday after Christmas ; we 
think we deserve it. We go to London, sight- 
seeing, and I generally pick up a few things 
at the great winter sales—one might as well go 
shopping in the backwoods of America as get 
anything fit to wear in this town!” (with 
supreme disgust). “ Well, my husband takes a 
daily paper; he’s fond of politics, and it’s 


“she is not worse 


large bows, 


certainly just as well for a man to have some- 
thing to amuse himself with. 
started I 


A day or two 


before we was looking down the 
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columns for advertisements of special bargains, 
when my eye caught the name of Johns, | 
don’t remember the exact words—anyhow, the 
next-of-kin to Cornwallis Johns, who 
died at some place in Australia, was wanted, | 
called out to William, and he said direct}, 
that was the name of the cousin who went off 
with Miss Johns’ money.” 

“Dear, dear! how wonderful!” 
Myhill. 

“Wasn't it!” said the gratitied Mrs. Gilly 
“But I needn't tell you all the ins and onts 
William managed it splendidly ; he hunted up 
all the certificates of deaths and baptisms, and 
put the affair in the hands of a clever lawye 
that he knows in the electioneering way, but 
didn’t give Miss Johns a hint of what he was 
really doing. This rogue of a cousin had made 
a fortune and died without chick or child to 
leave it to; so Miss Johns has it all—about 
£15,000, or thereabouts.” 

“And that you should have chanced to see 
that notice! But I ought not 
word as chance. How did you break the good 


news to her? Was she. much overcome? 
“ Bless you, no!” 


Jacob 


cried 


Mrs, 


to use such a 


laughed Mrs. Gilby. “ Drew 
herself up as stately as—as one of the head 
mnilliners in a West-End establishment, and 
begged to thank me and Mr. Gilby for our very 
great kindness, which she would never forget, 
and so forth. It’s a most lucky thing that the 
Hall Farm, where her grandmother used to 
live, is to let; she can hire the house without 
the land, and she means to move there as soon 
as ever it can be settled.” 

“T don’t know when I have heard so truly 
delightful a piece of news; really, not since I 
was told of the extraordinarily high honours 
my son took in the medical examination,” said 
Mrs. Myhill, shaking Mrs. Gilby warmly by the 
hand. “And [I do hope, after such a kind, 
neighbourly deed, you had a very pleasant and 
enjoyable time in London.” 

“1 did pick up some most wonderful bar- 
gains, certainly,” admitted Mrs. Gilby. 

Mrs. Myhill did not call to see her friend that 
day, fearing the effects of too much excitement 
upon her. In the evening, Priscilla appeared, 
and safely delivered up two cups of priceless 
egg-shell china, with a letter of quiet happiness 
(the loan had been returned a fortnight before), 
repeating Mrs. Gilby’s story, and begging Mrs. 
Myhill’s acceptance of the cups as a memento 
of her respectful gratitude ; adding that both 
she and the beautifully mended bow! hoped 
once more to rest in their old home. 

Mrs. Myhill showed me all her collection of 
china, and those cups are really the best things 
in her cabinet. 
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GERMAN TE DEUM. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT SHINDLER, 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart, and hands, and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices ; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blest us on our way 
Vith countless gifts of love, 
(nd still is ours to-day.’ 


HIS now well-known hymn is one of 
“ae vreat heauty, tenderness, and force. 
[t is distinctly a hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving, and is equally well fitted 
for public worship and family use, as it is also 
for great public occasions of thanksgiving and 
Though well 
known in this country, through the admir 
able translation of Miss Catherine Winkworth, 
and frequently used on ordinary and special 
oceasions, it is in Germany—its native land— 
that it is most popular and most prized. The 
hymn bears the date of 1636,* and was composed 
by Martin Rinkart, a pastor in his native town 
of Eilenburg, in Saxony. 
Martin Rinkart was the son of a cooper of 
good and repute The son studied 
supporting himself by his 
He laboured with great zeal and 
uuch blessing in Eilenburg all the time of the 
hirty Years’ War, though suffering many trials 
nd sore tribulations. 


national rejoicing. 


seasons Oo 


honest 
theology at Leipsic, 


musical kill 


In 1637 the town was visited by a terrible 
pestilence, and he buried no less than 4,480 


ersons, While he himself was preserved in 


xeellent health The town seems to have 
itiered a series of distressing visitations. Fol 
wing the pestilence, the next year bronght a 
fearful famine, when Rinkart, though himself 
poor enough, did all in his power to assist the 
famishing In 1639 the town was besieged by 


Swedish army, under Von Déortling, who 
lemanded 30,000) thalers of the inhabitants. 
Rinkart repaired to the camp to intercede for 
etter terms, but in vain. On his return, he 
lled a prayer-meeting in his church, when the 
famous hymn of Dr. Paul Eber was sung :— 

When in the hour of utmost need 
We know not where to look for aid, 
When days and nights of anxious theught 


Nor help nor counsel yet heve brought 
Then t our comfort is alone, 
That we may meet before Thy throne, 
And ery, O faithful God, to Thee, 
For rescue from our misery.” 
Pleadiy if with Cod prevailed when pleading 


With hbk viled nothing. The Swedes cathe 


nt \ thont) Tedd, 


day the v ictory.” 


down in their demands to 8,000 thalers, and 
finally accepted 2,000, and the city escaped 
further requisitions. But Rinkart’s « patriotism 
was ill-rewarded ; he was badly treated by his 
own people, and suffered severely from heavy 
losses. 

Rinkart was twice married, and was very 
happy in his family relations, and his children 
gave him great joy and satisfaction. He lived 
to see the re-establishment of peace, and com- 
posed the above hymn in anticipation of the 
event. The first two verses are a metrical re 
production of a passage in the Apocryphal Book 
of Ecclesiasticus or Sirach :— 

* Now therefore bless ye the God of all, which 
only doeth wondrous things everywhere ; which 
exalteth our days from the womb, ‘and dealeth 
with us according to His mercy. May He grant 
us joyfulness of heart, and that peace may be in 
our days in Israel for ever. That He would con 
form His mercy with us, and deliver us at His 
time.” 

Rinkart died in his native town on the 8th 
of December, 1649. He wrote many hymns, 
but this has obtained the widest acceptance and 
most permanent popularity. It is sung at almost 
every thanksgiving festival, both public and 
domestic, in church and in family gatherings ; 
and is esteemed as second only to Luther's 
*“ Ein’ feste Burg est unser Gott” (“God is the 
City of our Strength”). 

The practice of singing hymns before and after 
battles has been followed by Protestants in Ger 
many from the time of Gustavus Adolphus, or 


hefore. In the Seven Years’ War, the Prussian 


- troops under Frederick the Great, on the morn 


ing of the battle near Leuthen, in Silesia (Decem- 
her Sth, 1757), sang a verse of John Heerman’s 
fine hymn, “O God, Thou Faithful God.” It 
was the second : 
‘And grant me, Lord, to do, 
With ready heart and willing, 
Whate’er Thou shalt command, 
My calling here fulfilling ; 
And do it when I ought, 
With all my strength, and bless 
The work I thus have wrought, 
For Thou must give success.” 

An ofticer of the king asked if he wished the 
soldiers to be sileneed. “ No,” said the king. 
“With such men God will surely give me to- 
He was not disappointed ; the 


Prussians fought bravely; and in three hours the 
greatly out-numbering forces of the Austrians 
were vanquished, when the king is said to have 
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exclaimed, “My God, what a power religion 
Te ig 

It was then that the victorious Prussian sol- 
diers struck up this grand thanksgiving hymn, 
“ Now thank we all our God” (* Nun danket alle 
Gott”), of which we add here the remaining two 
Verses : 

“O may this bounteous God 
Through all our life be near us 
With ever joyful hearts 
And blessed peace to cheer us; 
And keep us in His grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 
“ All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven, 
The one eternal God 
Whom earth and heaven adore, 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore.” 

On the 3lst of May, 1850, the statue of 
Frederick the Great was unveiled at Berlin by 
the then reigning King of Prussia, when this 
hymn was sung. Another remarkable occasion 
of its being sung was on the 28th of July, 1817, 
when, after a year of fearful famine, the first 
cart, loaded with sheaves of new wheat, entered 
the town of Stuttgart decorated with flowers, 
and accompanied by the clergy, the magistrates, 
and 1,800 children, all the bells of the churches 
ringing out their joyful peals. 

More privately, many have expressed their 
gratitude to God in the words of this hymn 
when recovered from illness or painful disease ; 
and even in view of death and in sight of the 
grave its gladsome strains have ascended up to 
God from the chamber of death. Thus was it 
that the noble widow of Count Anthony of 
Leiningen-Westerburg, when on her dying bed, 
and fall of happy anticipations of an entrance 
into the everlasting Kingdom of Christ her 
Saviour, desired it to be sung by the friends sur- 
rounding her couch. It was her Vune Dimittis, 
for with its last strains her spirit departed. 

sy the grave of a pious young wife in humbler 
circumstances, who had lived in great happiness 
with her like-minded husband, it was sung by 
the mourning widower and his friends in testi- 
mony of God’s grace and mercy to the departed, 

The joyous and beautiful tune to which it is 
sung in Germany, and which has been imported 
into England, and may be found in “The 
Chorale Book for England,’ No. 11, was com- 
posed by John Criiger, and first published at 
Berlin in 1649. Both have been sung in many a 
choral festival in this country : as was the case 
on two memorable London — first, 
at the opening of the Hospital at 
Dalston on the 15th of 1845, in the 


occasions in 


German 
October, 
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joined in the holy strains ; 





presence of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge (then 
Prince George) and the late Chevalier Bunsen 
(who at that time supplied a translation of it); 
and again in 1864, at the opening of the new 
building of the same hospital in the presence 


of the same royal personage and a large cirele 
of German and English friends. 

We have space for only one more instance of 
its special use, which we find in one of our 
MS. note-books, and which we think may be 
found somewhere in Cassell’s “ History of the 
Franco-German War,” though the source of the 
very interesting incident has not been recorded, 

It was after the capture of Sedan (September 
Ist, 1870), when a portion of the victorious 
German army was ordered to start for Paris 
without delay. Though excessively fatigued, the 
well-disciplined soldiers commenced their march 
without a murmur. The first night of repose 
after the battle was spent at Angecourt. There 
was dittculty to find quarters for the troops, 
and a number were billeted at the church, the 
rank and file occupying the body of the sacred 
edifice, and the officers the sacristy. All were in 
a state of utter weariness, and at once stretched 
themselves on the floor, just as the rays of 
the evening sun through the stained- 
glass church. An occasional 
whisper was the only sound that was heard. 
The silence, the “dim religious light,” touched 
and hearts, and filled them with 
thoughts of absent ones and longings for home ; 
but though tired to exhaustion, they could not 
sleep. The excitement of the day had been too 
great ; the memory of the bloody fight and their 
fallen comrades mingled strangely with pride ot 
victory and the knowledge that they had res- 
cued their country from the foe. 
excited, they felt that something—they knew 
not what—was wanting to complete the day. 

Suddenly in the twilight and the stillness a 
strain of melody proceeded from the organ—at 
first softly, very softly, and then with ever- 
increasing ferce—the grand old hymn - tune, 
familiar as “ household words” to every German 
ear, “Nun danket alle Gott,” swelled along the 
vaulted isles. With one voice officers and men 
and when the hymn 


shone 
windows of the 


soothed all 


Restless and 


was ended, the performer, a simple villager, 
came forward and delivered a short, simple, 
heartfelt speech. Then turning again to the 


organ, he strick up Luther's old hymn, “ Ein’ 
feste Burg est unser Gott,” and again all joined 
with heart and The terrible strain on 
their system which had tried their weary souls 
and had banished slumber from their eyes was 
now removed, and they laid themselves down 
with thankful sought and found 
the rest they so much needed, 


voice. 


hearts and 
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BY T. SPARROW, 


HOPE IT have not given 


| the impression that 
Ge d q poor people must of 
at ~ necessity be drunken 


and miserable and low. 
That is not what I wish 
to convey at all. Where 
their miseries could be 
remedied by a change of 
system [ have allowed 
myself to speak strongly; 
and when | have wanted 
to enlist sympathy | 
have written from the 
heart. 

But one comes across 
many cases where honest 
struggling has its re- 
ward, where 
happiness 
for anxious poverty, where virtue shines with 





domestic 
compensates 


perhaps even greater lustre 
fron the contrast of its sur- 
roundings, and where home, 
n the dear old - fashioned 
English meaning of the word, 
is the centre of the dear old 
fashioned qualities of kind 
ness and modesty and general 
prightness of demeanour. 
Into such a home let me 
take you now. The room is 
mg and low, in a bad lo 
lity; there is little furni- 
ture that deserves the name ; 
l bed in the corner, where, 
propped up with pillows, lies 
buxom, pleasant - faced 
woman, attending to the 
wants of her fifteenth child ; 
a table round which cluster 
seven curly-headed, bright 
eyed mites, watching with 
interest the actions of their 
elder sister Flo, who has a 
loaf in one hand and a pot 
of jam in the other; some 
boxes which do duty for 
hairs, and an old leather 
sola which is heaped wp with 
the under-garmeuts of the 
little one ready for the 


mang Though some of 








the children are dark and some exquisitefy 
fair, the same decided lineaments can be traced 
from the eldest to the youngest—the same gift 
of design which makes pretty fluffy-haired Fle 
a milliner by nature, which makes sturdy, 
open-hearted Frank, though a stable-boy at a 
cab depot, trace on every wall crude caricatures 
of his fellow-men, which makes five-year-old 
Wilfie cover table and floor with chalk repre 
sentations of ships and engines, and even causes 
the imperturbable Bertha, who spends all het 
life serubbing and keeping the younger ones 
clean, to weave strange fancies as she works, 
which surreptitiously are committed to paper in 
the shape of verses when the inventive mood 
predominates. 

After watching these and other developments 
of the same creative tendency, it was with no 
surprise I learned that on the father’s side they 
came in straight descent from one of our 


greatest English landscape-painters, and the 
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curious vicissitudes which had brought them to 


the slums could not eradicate the talent thus 
inherited. 

The mother had been an army tailoress, but 
a quickly increasing family kept her energies 
employed within he four walls ; though 
even all her vigilance could not guard against 
the inroads of privation and bad times, and long 
sicknesses ending with death, which had wrung 
the mother’s heart, as, one by one, she had seen 
four of her children carried to the grave. 

“Still, I tell Peter, if we each does our duty 
shall never come to want,” 
she said pluckily, as she patched his already 
overdarned coat, or handed him the one bit of 
bread that was all» she could contrive for him 
as an evening meal: “good times are coming, 
you will see.” 

And this almost fatalistie belief in a happy 
never left her. Well for her that it 
so; otherwise she must have been crushed with 
the multiplicity of their misfortunes. 

Peter's wages were small, and as 
was precarious, steady and plodding 
was, her husband was a _ constant 
anxiety to her. Flo was apprenticed to a 
milliner, and now was earning five shillings a 
week ; but she was with those who were better 
off than she, and it was a hard drive to look 
even presentable. She was eighteen, sweetly 
pretty, with golden curls all over her head, like 
i baby’s, and a bright pink colour that came 
and went with every word she said. 

‘I hate spending the money on myself,” she 
told me once, with tears in her innocent blue 
“but they would not keep me if my frocks 
were too shabby; and the place is so far off 
that I am always wearing out my boots, though 
Dad patches them as well as he can.” 

Still, she was given a good midday meal, and 
had such a natural aptitude for the trade that 
he was sure to do well eventually. She spent her 
time at home in making the children’s frocks, 
trimming their hats, and, after she knew me, 
in taking lessons in 


own 


conscientiously, we 


was 


his health 
though he 


source of 


eyes, 


French; for Flo was am- 
aimed at taking the place of a 
lady’s-maid in a good family and going abroad. 

Frank’s wages eight shillings, and he 
save every penny to his mother; but ont of 
this she had to clothe and feed him, so you 
can well understand there was very littie margin 
left. He had dreams of being a draughtsman 
ome day, and loved to steal into Paul's 
during his dinner-hour and copy the tombs, or 


hitious, and 


were 


St. 


linger about the Abbey, on his half-holiday, 
nd reproduce the stained-glass windows in 
pencil, Some of his attempts I have by me 
now, and more than one artist has told me they 


how wonderful promise. 
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Meanwhile, being of a healthy, contented dis. 
position, he made the best of his life by taking 
shorthand from 
many a Sunday 
hobbledehoy of 
where they 


lessons me, and dragging me 


evening, with a stable pal (a 


lis own age), to a free sacred 
sat one each side ol me, 
simply entranced with the music. And in the 
interval, when I told them any anecdote of a 
composer, or a bit of his life which might rouse 
them to perseverance, they listened with glow- 
ing eyes and open mouths, the very picture of 
satisfied delight. 

“We likes yon the best of the young ladies 
about,” confided the “other” 
they escorted me home one night; “all they care 
for is to smirk and giggle, to take yer attention 
off the playin’. Why, I do believe yer under- 
stan’ the moosie almost as well as my pal and I 

[ assure you I fully appreciated the compli 
ment from this misogynist in the raw. 

sertha, the next in seniority, was the family 
drudge ; she had to run, fetch, carry, and be 
everyone's slave. Her day was a hard one, and 
her work never ending, for “ Mother” had a 
great idea of acting up to some imaginary 
position they were to occupy when the good 
luck came. Consequently the little ones were 
not allowed to play in the streets, and it took 
all her time to keep some odd half-dozen oi 
them quiet and contented, with baby crying in 
one corner and “ Mother” lying sick in anothe 
How they contrived to escape the School Board 
officer always puzzled me; but escape him they 
did, and when I first became acquainted with 
the family in the winter months there were six 
of them running about barefooted, and under 
neath the neatest of little print overalls not a 
vestige more of clothes. 


concert, 


hobbledehoy as 


“It is better to spend the money in coals and 
know that they ‘re warm, and under my own eye, 
acting up to our position,” decided * Mother”; 
and though [ suppose it is heresy towards the 
Education Department to breathe it, one could 


not but admire the reticence which kept the 
family downfall to themselves. 
“Mother” was a study in herself. 1 always 


wished Dickens had come across her; then she 
would have been immortalised. She never used 
a word of three syllables if she could think ot 
one with four; her conversation was full of trite 
maxims, appropriate or inappropriate ; she had a 
dogmatic theory on every subject, and her love 
any juvenile delinquency 
almost overruled her anger at the fault. 

Yet, withal, she was so hearty and hospitable 
and had such 
her much. There never was the time that [ was 
not welcomed warmly, pressed to partake of a 
“humble” eup of tea, and, an empty box being 


of sermonising on 


a brave spirit that one forgave 
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drawn to the fire, baby was put into my arms, 
for said “ Mother”: “If literary ladies don't 
balance their mental proclivities by a little 
natural affection, they are apt to develop into 
hardened oddities when they get into the sere 
and yellow leaf.” 

And yet the hero of this voluble, exuberant, 
talented family was the one they spoke of with 
fond contempt; the one who was supposed to 
have no “go” in him, and to be sadly wanting 
in “push”; the one who was given the baby to 
soothe or the shoes to mend, as not fit for any- 
thing more: who often sat, sick and shivering, 
in a corner through want of nourishment, yet 
could always summon up a patient smile and 
declare it was nothing but a “chill.” 

“Poor Peter is in the blues,” said his active 
wife a little scornfully. “ As if fretting ever 
mended‘ matters!” And though she would bring 
him his tea and poke up the fire, he felt he 
was in disgrace’ for his uncontrollable fit of 
pessimism. 

The moment I saw him I knew, in spite of 
his pale face and puny. form, he was “real 
Lancashire’ people say; and the 
mild, meek littke man who let himself be 
shoved from pillar to post was the mainstay of 
his talkative, vivacious progeny. He never com- 
plained ; though he had fainted at his arduous, 
ill-paid work, though he had gone to bed 
hungry, and spent the greater part of the night 
in walking about with a teething infant, though 
he had gone shivering to work, and come shiver- 
ing back, he was always mild, always meek, 
always silent and uncomplaining. 

He had one great love—his violin; he was 
music-mad, and there is no other word for it. 
Strained and super-sensitive, strung up like an 
hysterical girl, his violin soothed all and made 
him forget his every pain. His wife had not a 
nerve in her composition, and thought him 
demented to be always fiddling with those 
“cracked strings”; and many a time have I sat 
in a corner with wee Wilfie, aged five, on my 
knee (the only one who inherited his father’s 
nervous disposition, and who would pat my 
cheek and beg me to “gif him a baf ‘cos my 
hands were so softie”), while Daddie impro- 
vised wild, weird melodies that strangely 
touched one’s heart, and betrayed what the 
man lived all his life to conceal. 

He put many of my magazine verses to music, 
but his uncongenial work so wore him out that 


grit, is Wt 


“ 


he had no physical strength to try to make 
practical use of his gift. 

“Tf I could play like that,” said his wife, 
half-proud, half-vexed, “I would compose an 
oratorio and make myself famous. But what’s 
the good of talking!’ 
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One night I called and “Dad” was crying 
in the arm-chair, nursing Baby Blanche (aged 
three) on his knee. At first they would not tell 
me the canse of his grief, but Flo at last whi: 
pered that Daddie had pawned his violin. The 
little girl was ill, and Baby Blanche, a chubby 
faced cherub, was “Dad's” darling par excel- 
lence. 

“T am glad the squeaky thing has gone,” re 
marked “ Mother,” half-resentful at his grief: 
“he would not have done it for anyone else.” 

1 bent over the fiushed, heavily breathing 
child, and a prayer went up from my_ heart 
that his sacrifice might not be in vain. 

“Let me take her,” I said gently ; “ she is too 
heavy for you, and Baby Blanche loves me.” 

As he transferred his burden to my arms our 
eyes met, and he knew that I at least measured 
the depth of what he had done. 

“T have lost four,” he said beneath his breath, 
“and their deaths have been the only trouble of 
my life.” 

Poor, brave, lion-hearted little man! 

With some trouble I coaxed “Mother” to give 
the child to me. I[ worked on her fear of infec- 
tion, for she had a horror of a pauper hospital, 
and, calling a cab, I wrapped the sick child in 
my fur cloak and drove back to my lodgings 
—with some misgivings, I will own, as to my 
landlady’s criticism on my conduct. 

“A genius is always eccentric, Miss, so I have 
heard,” was her scathing remark as I gave my 
directions for my own doctor to be sent for. 

LI meekly acquiesced, and became busied in 
putting the wee one to bed. The “eccentricity” 
answered in this case, for we pulled our baby 
through a complicated attack of measles and 
low fever, and nobody spoiled her more than my 
landlady in the days of her convalescence. 

Meanwhile a marvellous stroke of fortune had 
come to the gold-beater’s family. A relation who 
years ago had emigrated to Australia wrote to 
say he had done well, made a fortune, buried 
two wives, and had no one to leave the said 
fortune to, so his heart turned towards those he 
had left in England. If Peter were alive and 
cared to emigrate with his family, he would 
take their maintenance on his own shoulders, 
pay their fare, and adopt the one as his heir 
that took his fancy most. 

It was just like a story-book. As he was 
Peter's uncle, “ poor Peter” rose immediately in 
the estimation of all who knew him, especially 
of his wife. 

“Who would have thonght it?” she said to 
me. “I feel the compliment paid to our family, 
but, of course, I cannot accept it.” 

“Why not ?” I exclaimed. 

“Could we disgrace our wealthy connexion,” 
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she asked resignedly, “by arriving bare- 
footed and shirtless! No; I know what 
is due to our position. 

“For pity’s sake, don’t be so foolish,” 
[ cried. “Accept the offer at once, and 
[ will manage the clothes.” 

I was then sub-editor of a woman's 
journal ; the proprietress kindly allowed 
me to plead their cause in its columns. 
The shoals of things that came in no- 
body would believe—from a brass-bound 
trunk to Wellington boots. The benevo 
lence of the public was never so strongly 
proved ; fur cloaks, serge dresses, under- 
varments hardly worn, shawls for the 
journey, baby-clothes in profusion, even 
such delicate details as linen bags for 
the voyage, combs, brushes, shaving 
materials, toilet-cases, toys for the little 
ones, and books for the boys; nothing 
was forgotten. 

Ilo relinquished her situation to alter, 
fit, and remake; and to realise you 
must have seen the happy evenings we 
had as the youngsters unpacked their 
treasures and danced about in their new 
costumes. The Sunday before they 
started they came to church, and as they 
sailed up the aisle, resplendent in fur 
vapes, astrachan jackets, velvet bonnets 
ind mutts to match, the pew-opener so 

































































































‘**He had one great love."—p. 875, 
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“Dad was nursing Baby Blanche.”—p. 875. 


little recognised them that they were ushered into 

the top bench usually reserved for strangers. 
But before they left there was something else 

to be done. “Dad” and [ took .a mysterious 


journey to a place with three gold balls above 


the entrance door. When we came out he was 
hugging a green baize case. 

Poor Dad was trying not to sob. 

“T shall play it every day on the voyage, 
and”—he gulped—“ I hope it will bring the 
same comfort to someone that you have brought 
to me.” 

One piece of extravagance they could not re- 
sist. They disposed of their cast-off wardrobes 
and apologies for furniture, and with the pro- 
ceeds gave a farewell party, or soirée iusicale, 
as “ Mother” called it. 








[ have tidings often from my Australian 
friends. They are all prospering and happy. 
Frank farmed a little at first, but his great 
uncle has now given him the desire of his 
heart, and he is articled to an architect in 
Sydney. Flo is married and is dressmaking in 
Melbourne; and the last news is that, if the 
rich uncle has a favourite, it is gentle, kindly 
* poor Peter.’ 
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‘“We Plough the Fields.” 
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Of all things near and far ; 
He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening. star : 
The winds and waves obey Him, 
By Him the birds are fed ; 


Much more to us His children, 


Ile gives our daily bread. 
All good gifts, Ke. 





For all things bright and good ; 
The seed-time and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food. 
Accept the gifts we offer 
For all Thy love imparts, 
And, what Thou most desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 
All good gifts, &e. 


- boy Then thank the — O thank the Lord, His love. 
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2. He only is the Maker 3. We thank Thee, then, O Father, 











A PURCHASE 
; HORDER, 


REV. W. 


GARRETT 


JHE King of Babylon was 
besieging Jerusalem. 
[ts capture was immi 
It was, therefore, 
scarcely a time to be 
thinking of olive-yards 
and vineyards. And 
yet, amid the perils of 
the siege, this was the 


nent. 





subject which engaged 
the close attention of Jeremiah. 

The prophet was in prison—arrested, indeed, 
and thrown therein on his way to Anathoth, his 
ancestral home, “to receive his portion there.” 
Unable 
him to enable him to complete the purchase. 

It may strange that such a 
should be possible in a prison: but it must be 
borne in mind that the prisons of that age were 
much freer and less isolated in their arrange- 
ments than our modern ones. A recent writer 
has very aptly compared them to the debtors’ 
prisons of the earlier days of this century, such 
the old Marshalsea, with which 
“Little Dorrit” are familiar. Hence it was not 
only possible for Hanameel to gain access to 
his cousin the prophet, but to transact business 


to proceed, his cousin Hanameel Visits 


seem business 


readers of 


as 


with him. 

Everything, however, conspired to make the 
ale of land seem ridiculous. The country was 
unsettled; no man could call that which he 
possessed his own, for all might be lost in the 
fortunes of war. Of the success of the invader 
this prophet-buyer was most 
at this very time he was suffering punishment 


assured- —indeed, 


for his seemingly unpatriotic predictions against 


his country. All seemed to put out of the 
question the very idea of buying or selling- 
buying even more than selling, for the man 


sold might take his shekels and be off to 
where the disturbing Wal 
heard; but to buy land which 
moved and which was not far 
the enemy’s camp, seemed the 
very height of folly. Men would be disposed to 
say concerning such a purchase that “the fool 
and his money were soon parted.” 

They would say, too, that the prophet was 
not merely unwise but inconsistent. To affirm 
moment that the of the enemy 
would be victorious over the land—and in those 
days conquerors had less respect for the rights ot 
property than they have now—and at the next 
te purchase, not at a peppercorn, but at market 


who 


realms voices of 


would not be 


could not be 
removed from 


ut one forces 


price, land which might soon be wrested from 
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IN 


AUTHOR OF 


WAR.-TIME, 


“THE SILENT VOICE,” ETC. 


the purchaser, would seem to the la: 
contradictory. 


t degree 


» It is always well, however, when we 
sane man doing a to considey 
whether there may not be some good reason 
visible to him though invisible to us. 

Where is the clue to this strange procedure? 

That the prophet sees not mere ly the near but 
the distant future. His course is not like that of 
i certain divine, popular about a quarter of a 
century ago, who predicted that the end of- the 
world would come in about and then 
took the lease of a house for Sitty for thus his 
plans extended some forty years beyond the end 
of all earthly things. The prophet’s course, how- 
ever, ¢s akin to the classical incident to which it 
that when 
Hannibal was encamped three miles from Rome, 
the very site on which his camp was pitched was 
bought at a good price in the Roman Forum 
by an enterprising and patriotic citizen, whose 
purchase was the expression of his faith that 
Hannibal would not or, if con- 
quered, would not hold—the territory of Rome. 

Jeremiah was assured that Babylon would be 
victorious : that he had proclaimed with clearest 
voice. His purchase of the ancestral plot was, 
therefore, not only a sign of his affection for 
the land of his fathers, but of his assurance 
that though the enemy might conquer, yet that 
it would be but for a time. 

Jeremiah was a prophet, and so took large 
outlooks—his horizon wide. Had he seen 
only the neav future, he would have given up 
all as lost; but the jar future wakened hops 
and assurance in his heart. 

Sydney Smith’s 
views of life.” 


see a 
strange thing, 


fen years 


has again and again been compared 


conquer he 


Was 


shoit 
meant, is 


advice to “take 
This, in the sense he 
good advice. Where present duty is concerned, 
the best rule is “the things of a day in his 
day.” It is not well to bear to-morrow’s load by 
anticipation—that load may never be laid upon 
our backs; but, even if it should be, we cannot 
really bear it before its time. 

But this rule of short views does not hold in 
all departments. They leave no space for hope, 
and “we are saved by hope.’ It is 
sometimes to take wider outlooks. 

In many realms these wider outlooks 
needful for strong and hopeful lives. 

Take, tirst of all, the 
At the present moment this realm is as 
clouded as was that of the prophet. It is true 
our land, unlike his, is not being invaded. For 
many a generation England has been free from 


Was 


necessary 
re 


yealm of international 


afila irs. 
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A PURCHASE 


the invader’s tread—no enemy has even ap- 
proached our shores. Nor has there been strife 
rising to War within our borders. Few of the 
nations of Europe have enjoyed such immunity 
fom invasion. So long has this been ours that 
il fear of war at home has well-nigh died down 
our hearts; but whilst this is the case—and 
for it we should be devoutly thankful—the 
clouds that have been gathering over Europe, 
and even beyond, are dark and dense. 

At such times it is needful to take a wider 
outlook—back into the past, forward into the 
future. Back into the past, and then we shall 
ve that, dark though the present may seem, it 
s brighter than the past. For had such crises 
we have recently passed through arisen a 
entury or even fifty years ago, the red ruin 

war would ere this have begun; but the 


vears have brought more self-restraint, more 
hold of passion, a deeper longing for peace. In 
earlier times, to any menace the sword was 
the only answer; now arbitration is the answer 
ore favoured. The clouds may yet be dark, 

they are less storm-like than they would 


l 


have heen under like circumstances half a cen 
tury ago. 

A striking parallel to this contidence of Jere- 
iah, in the midst of near and present troubles, 
is to the ultimate glory of his nation, is fm 
shed in the recently published “ Memoir of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” whose father, Gabriel 
Rossetti, an Italian patriot who sought asylum 

this country, yet never lost faith in the 
future of his native land. His biographer says : 
“When he died in 1854, the outlook seemed 
exceedingly dark; yet heart and hope did not 
ihate in him. The latest letter of his which | 
have seen published was written in September 

October, 1853, and contains this passage, 


jually strong-spirited and prophetic: ‘The 


lipa Evangelica . . . ought to find free 
creulation through all Italy. I do not. say 

like of three other unpublished volumes, 
Which all eethe with love of country and 
itred for tyrants. These await a better tin 


—which will come, be very sure of it. The 
present fatal period will pass, and serves to 
whet the universal desire. ... Let us look to 


the future. Our tribulations, dear madam, will 
finish very soon, but finish they will at 
Reason has awakened in all Europe, 
though her enemies are strong. We shall 
SS Vario years in this state of degradation ; 
1 we | e up | assuredly shall not 
it, for day day —nav, hour by hour, I ex 
t ch ed-for death; but you will 
it 
D ( Ross His Family Let th 
W M R vol. i. p. 1 
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And in such larger outlooks, if we have faith 
in God, is to be found relief in moments when 
our sky is overcast. Thus there will grow up 
in our hearts the assurance that the light will 
grow, slowly it may be, but surely to the 
perfect day, when— 

“ Nation with nation, land with land, 
Urarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.”’ 

Take the vealm ot religion. There the near 
outlook is threatening. Like Jerusalem of old, 
the City of God is compassed with the Chal 
deans of unbelief. Amongst these are to be 
found Positivists who tell us that the world 
has outgrown, or is fast outgrowing, its theo- 
logical stage; Agnostics who tell us that of 
God nothing can be known; Secularists who 
would limit man’s vision to the visible and 
tangible ; beyond these are those who hate the 
very name of God. A novelist makes a great 
lady of fashion to say: “1 hate people who be- 
lieve in God. The idea of God makes me sick.” 
Thus an atmosphere is created which draws 
away from the Church and its worship, and 
makes the Sunday a day for slothful ease or 
mere pleasure. 

In such a time the Church does not seem 
worth many years’ purchase. Here, again, a 
wider outlook will revive our spirits. 

To the past--for there we shall see that the 
Church has known such times before. In the 
last century Bishop Butler's great argument was 
addressed to those “ who take it for granted that 
Christianity is not so much a matter of inquiry, 
but is to be set up as a principal subject of 
ridicule for having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world.” 

Whilst if we go still farther back to the age 
of the Renaissance, the rediscovered writings of 
Cireece and Rome so fascinated men as to make 
them neglect the message of faith which had 
reached the world through Hebrew lips. 

The world has had its times of unbelief before, 
when God was omitted from the programme of 
life. But they have not lasted ; they could not 
last. God is too necessary to men for them 
long to do without Him. Augustine tonched 
the heart of the whole matter in his famous 
saying: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 
For a time men may do without Him. For a 
time they may live, as invalids sometimes do, on 
the flesh, formed by the food of earlier days. 
And so, the character fashioned by faith in God 
may live on after that faith has departed—may 
even pass by heredity to the succeeding genera- 
tion; but sooner or later, sooner rather than 


John Addington Symonds, 
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later, this will be exhausted, and men will know 
that they have been feeding only on husks, and 
they will long for the food of home. The past 
history of the world is full of tokens that only 
fora time can men get on without faith in God. 

And if we turn to the there are 
signs that, in spite of the recoil from religion, 
there is underneath a gradual return thereto. 
The hard materialism which prevailed in phi- 
losophy twenty years ago, and which said that 
matter was all, is now giving place to a phi 
losophy which rather says that spirit is all—that 
even matter is but «a manifestation of spirit. 
Science, which in the first flush of her modern 
triumphs frowned upon religion, now finds her 
system incomplete without it. Men may stand 
outside the Churches, but the spell of Christ is, 
in many a case, over their hearts. 

Round the Holy City the Chaldeans may still 
be found, but they will not always compass it. 
The prophet’s faith will yet be justitied and he 
will yet inherit the land of his fathers. It is 
only the faithless who cry: “ If the foundations 
be destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” 
The foundations cannot be destroyed. 


present, 


The stone 
may be set at nought by the builders, but it will 
yet be the head of the corner. 

T'uke th Our lives are 
often shadowed, as was the prophet’s sky, by 
dark clouds, so dark that no speck of blue can 
The heavens are as brass, the earth 
We cry—“ Hath God forgotten to be 
gracvious—hath He in anger shut up His tender 
mercies?” Here, too, a larger outlook may lift 
and cheer our hearts. To the past—for there 
we shall see that, though weeping endured for 
a night, joy came in the morning; that every 
winter, even the coldest and darkest, turned to 
spring. We do well to let the past cast its 
light on the future. Then we shall be assured 
that God’s world is full of healing and helpful 
ministries. Men hack off the limb of a tree and 
there is a great ugly, gaping wound; but pre 


realm of human life. 


be seen. 
as iron. 


sently the healing process goes forward, and 
the sharp edges are rounded till they look 


almost beautiful. Men turn up the lovely earth 
to make their railways, and nothing can be seen 
save bare, hideous cuttings; but Nature cannot 
endure ugliness, and soon she covers the bare- 
with grass, flowers. Accident or 
malice inflicts its wounds on our bodies—-their 
delicate organisms are disordered, their fair 
forms are distigured—but the tendency to health, 
to wholeness, so deeply seated, asserts *itself, and 
the mischief is gradually repaired. 

And it is surely thus in the highest parts of 
our natures—the emotional and the spiritual. 
Trouble is lightened, grief 


ness NlOss, 


loses its bitterness, 
anguish yiells to peace. 


Jeareth all things. 


We ascribe all this to time—we talk of the 
healing influence of time. No; 
mighty enough for such a task. Time is not ay 
entity, but only a condition. Say, rather, the 
gracious influences of the Father gradually do 
their work. In all realms—in Nature animate 
und inanimate—He has implanted a_recupera- 
tive, a healing influence. And it is so in the 
spiritual. There, by His blessed arrangement, 
darkness grows to dawn, the cloud-covered sky 
to a great arch of blue. . 

Therefore, in the shadow let us look back and 
see how other shadows on our pilgrim way have 
lifted, and believe that what was true in the 
past will be also in the future, when we shall 
yet see the salvation of God. 

We do well to form, so far as we can, this habit 
of hope. I once saw side by side pictures of two 
beautiful faces—both of love, but one the love 
that Aopeth all things, the other the love that 
But love is only at its best 
when it Aopeth all things. This was the love of 
this prophet to whom we owe the expressive 
phrase, “The hope of Israel.” Concerning the 
near he was sometimes the prophet of fear, but 
concerning the far—that is, the ultimate—he 
was always the prophet of hope. It was here 
he struck the truest, deepest note, for hope is 
nearer the truth than fear. 

Finely does Arthur Clough say— 


time is hot 


“If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.” 

A popular writer has recently said: “ Blank 
pessimism is the one creed possible for all save 
To hold any other is to curl yourself up 
selfishly in your own easy-chair and say to your 
soul--‘O soul, eat and drink; O soul, make 
merry. Carouse thy fill.’” 

I venture to say that it is the pessimists, not 
the optimists, who do that—for they are too 
depressed to work for a good time w hich they 
believe will never come. Despair never yet 
tired the heart or quickened the arm to make 
the world better. 

1 grant that a superficial view of the world 
makes men pessimists; a deeper view, a larger 
outlook, makes them optimists. 

Concerning the ultimate issue of things, those 
who bear the nanie of Christ must Le optimists, 
for “He shall not faint nor be discouraged till 
He hath set judgment in the earth.” God shall 
yet be all in all. Se let us say with Robert 
Browning 


fools. 


“The year’s at the spring, 
And day ’s at the morn; 
Morning ’s at seven: 

The hillside 's dew-pearled ; 
The lark 's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world!” 








WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: MIRIAM. 
(Dp hy W. S. STacey 
vered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.”"—Exodus xy. 21, (See p. 909.) 
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Villages 
which 
fringe the 
ZAuyder 
Zee in its 
remote 
and most 
sequest 
ered shores 
are surely, 
like the 
country round them, some of the dreariest and 
dullest spots in Nature. All around: these 
inhospitable coasts stretch great wastes of sand 
or marshy plain, scantily bespread with coarse 
grass or a hardy weed which does duty there for 
vegetation. Networks of ditches and canals 
relieve the dreary monotony of the scene; and 
the placid silence of the country, in the absence 
of trees to rustle or population to enliven, is 
broken only by the regular thud of the pump- 
ing-engines, as they drive the water through the 
dykes, and from the encroachments of 
the sea ground which has actually heen wrested 
from the ocean by the patient labour of man. 

A hill or, indeed, any eminence whatsoever in 
sucha prospect is a rarity, so much so that the 
Sluyterwyk, 
pos session of a hill, or 
within the 





preserve 


village of which gloried in the 


rather a huge mound, 
boundaries of its parish, was quite 
nctorious among its neighbour hamlets and 
envied by all. To this hill, which is called 
Sluyter’s Hill, used to come trooping on gala 
days, at the time we write of, not only the in- 
habitants of Sluyterwyk itself, but the denizens 
of villages for miles round, coming in earts and 
with all the gaiety of gala display. At the 
top df the hill was a little booth or restaurant, 
with ‘a beer-garden attached, kept by the miller, 
Christian Ruysdael, who to his occupation of 
miller united that of publican and general pro 

expensive fare to all the neighbour 
Here the thrifty Dutchmen—thrifty all 
the week, but foolishly extravagant on Sundays 
would assemble and carouse, looking down from 
Sluyter’s Hill at the immense prospect of the 
Zuyder Zee, which lay, flat and lapping, about 
two miles away, kissing the verge of the little 
village of Sluyterwyk and retreating far away to 
the north into infinite distance, till it was lost in 
the waters of the German Ocean. 

On Sundays: for, the day devoted to 
this weekly carousal was always Sunday: and 
Christian Ruysdael, strict Lutheran thongh he 


vider of 
hood. 


alas! 
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OVERWHELMED THEM.” 
“SOLOMON BUILT TIIM AN HOUSE,” “THE PARSON’s 


LIGHTHOUSE,” ETC. ETC. 


professed to he, Was too avaricicus a man to 
forego the very considerable gains he made by 
thus weekly desecrating the Sabbath. He kney 
and admitted the impiety he practised, but. his 
greed and his stolidity triumphed over every 
other consideration, and, despite the entreaties 
of his daughter and the grave persuasion of his 
young neighbour, Philip Hobbema, he continued 
to desecrate the Sundays and rake in his gains 
week after week till he had become hy far the 
richest man, not only in Sluyterwyk, but pro- 
bably in that part of the province. 

Between Philip Hobbema and Anne Ruysdael, 
the miller’s daughter, there had been a lifelong 
attachment, which both of them hoped ere long 
would by matrimony. They had 
grown up from boy and girl together, and now 
they were man and woman. 

Philip Hobbema cultivated a small farm of 
thirty or forty acres of land, and managed to 
hold his head up-among the best people in the 
neighbourhood, owing to the skill with which he 
managed his little property. 

Anne Ruysduel sweet, pretty girl of 
about twenty-one, somewhat of the Dutch un- 
thinking type of beauty, with fair complexion 
and blue eyes and blonde hair, and white-and- 
pink cheeks, like cream and = cherries. Her 
flaxen hair hung in two great tails down her 
back, reaching almost to her knees, and was tied 
carefully with green or yellow ribbon. It looked 
like great coils of gold even in this braided form, 
it shone and shimmered so, but when it was 
unravelled, and lay in a flood down the back ot 
the Dutch belle, it was indeed a perfect nimbus 
of yellow glory, like a shower of golden sunlight. 

Many and many a meeting and a walk had 
Philip and’ Anne together in the long flat plains 
of sandy grass, or on the top of the embank 
ments the dykes. Often and often 
they talked of the miller and his godless ways, 
and lamented that they should he so. 

“His money, Anne, will do him no good,” said 
Philip. “He comes by it as he ought not to 
come by it. I have several times summoned up 
courage to tell him so,” 

“Ah, if father would let you and me manage 
the mill and the restaurant, instead of him, what 
a different place we would make of it !” replied 
Anne. “And we should make as much money, 
be sure of that. You don’t make money, and you 
can't make money, by disobeying God's laws. 
So the pastor has told us many a Sunday, has 
he not?” 


be crowned 
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“He has,’ said Philip, pressing her hand. 
“And to me it is the saddest thing, Anne, to 
come out of the peaceful church, where, alas! 
there are so few assembled, and to see your 
father’s restaurant erowded with people, noisy 


th hter, and your father among them all, 
eepi n his gains; and to know, Anne, that 
every bit of gold that is yours openly violate 


God's great injunction as laid down in the 
longest and the most solemn of all His com- 
mandment 

In this way they used to talk and roam about, 
and sometimes speak of Anne’s father and what 
he did, sometimes of their own future and what 
they would do. The whole district was perfectly 
familiar to them since the days long ago when, 
us boy and girl, they had sailed paper boats in 
the ditches round Sluyterwyk, or set up little 
wooden water-wheels in the dykes for the cur- 
rent, when the gates were open, to turn round 
and round; whereat they would clap their hands 
and laugh in their childish glee. 

Thus the time had worn on, almost without 
their observing it, and the years slipped by, tiil 
Anne Ruysdael was a woman of twenty or 
twenty-one, and Philip Hobbema two or three 
Philip at last thought the time had 
come when they might be married. So he re 


year's olde 


olved to consult Christian Ruysdael accordingly. 

‘Look here, Philip,” said the miller, “there 
are many things in you that are displeasing to 
me. You openly object to my way of life and 
to the means I take for making money. You 
canting company of the pious who 
nd pray all day, while I am en- 
riching myself and trading as I choose to do, 
You object to my money-making ; but in good 
ooth, Philip, my money, however it is made, 
put long 
Anne is the daughter of one of the richest men 


difference between you and me. 


in Guelderland ; you are a beggarly farmer, and 
And | tell you flatly, Philip, 
my daughter is not for you.” 

What ?—- how !— why, Master Ruysdael,” 
tammered Philip, “how comes this? Was it 


L poor one to boot 


} 


il] ttled long ago between me and Anne ! 
Have we not been plighted since childhood ? 
, , responded the miller, * but 
ilter cases. Anne is rich, you are 
] and above that, | object to the 
influens vou exert over Anne: 


That may he 


teaching her, 
with your lone face and sad-coloured clothes, to 
disapprove of her father’s Way of business, so 


that she has counselled—nay, she has begged 
ine to dis tinne it. Anne shall be married to 
tman after my own heart—not to you, Master 
Philip, not to yon ! 


You confound me by what you say,” stam 


“Ah!” said the miller, “that may be; but I 
tell you again, there is money in this business, 
and my daughter must marry money. Am I to 
throw away ali my hard earnings on a man who 
has none?" 

“But I have a farm,” remonstrated Philip ; 
“a farm large enough to keep us both comfort 
ably. 

“Look here, Philip,” said Christian Ruysdael, 
regarding him in his sharp, businesslike way, “ 1 
um not standing here to talk and argue with 
you. You've got about thirty or forty acres on 
your farm. [I wouldn't marry my daughter to 
anything under a hundred acres. Get a farm 
of a hundred acres, and you can have my 
daughter to-morrow. Be as you are, and you 
shall not have her. No! you shall never have 
her, as sure as my name is Christian Ruysdael.” 

This resolution of the millers came as a 
thunderbolt to Philip, and brought unknown 
sorrow and distress to Anne. Of the two 
lovers, Philip perhaps was the more depressed 
and cast down by what he had heard. He 
knew the miller to be a man of his word. He 
knew, moreover, that Christian Ruysdael dealt 
with his daughter very much as he would with 
a bale of goods. Like all Dutch maidens, Anne 
was almost passive in the hands of her father. 
Docility and obedience were the doctrines which 
had been preached to her from her youth up 
wards. Despite all her wishes to the contrary, 
she would put in practice the lesson so sedu- 
lously inealeated. What was Philip to do? 

At last Anne came to Philip one day and 
said 

‘LT have been teasing and worrying father 
dreadfully about this; and what do you think 
he has said? ‘If Philip Hobbema was a man of 
mettle, like his grandfather Jan, he would soon 
turn his farm of forty acres into one of a 
hundred. Jan reclaimed Philips own farm 
from the sea. It was forty acres of the Zuyder 
Zee before Jan Hobbema put his hand to it 
and turned it into good land. Why doesn't 
Philip do the same, and win sixty good acres 
from the water as his grandfather did forty ? 
Oh! Philip, could it he done?” exclaimed Anne, 
clasping her hands over his arm. 

“Done?” cried Philip. “Certainly. It shall 
be done. I[ never thought of it; but I will at 
tempt it, and I will achieve it. There is only 
one thing that troubles me—that is, is it right 
to meddle with God’s sea and land in such a 
way? We are interfering with God's handi 
work, Anne. I wonder what the pastor will 
say. Let us consult him.” 

But the pastor offered no serious objections. 
If the work itself was not good, he said, at any 
vate the end in view was highly laudable and 
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right. The result might be to stop all Christian 
Ruysdael’s bad courses, and to change the noisy 
beer-garden, a haunt of bad characters, into a 
peaceful tranquil spot where the Sabbath could 
be kept and good ordinances observed. If Philip 
and Anne were married, Sluyterwyk Hill might 
become a model for all the surrounding country, 
instead of a by-word and a shame as at present. 
So said the pastor, and exhorted Philip to com- 
mence the good work. 


IT. 

Puitie set to work accordingly on the task of 
draining sixty acres of land. He cut dykes, he 
raised embankments, he set all his farm-hands 
to dig canals and fosses. He was so busy he 
searcely had any time to speak to Anne. He 
got a pumping-engine from Elstersluys, a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, and forced tle water of the sea 
into the new channels, so that after no long 
time obvious traces of brown broad land began 
to appear among the waves, and people said 
that Philip Hobbema was really going to add 
sixty acres to his farm. 

And so it was, in fact. The farm lay just on 
the brim of the ocean, most conveniently for 
such an experiment, all of it being originally, as 
Christian Ruysdael had said, reclaimed land. 
Accordingly each slip of ground that got dry, as 
the work proceeded, Was at once added to the 
farm, ploughed forthwith, and sown like the 
other Jand adjoining, and thus the moisture was 
being expelled off the reclaimed ground at a 
rapid rate. Acre after acre was added, until at 
last, in less than three years’ time, well-nigh 
sixty acres of good solid land were added to 
Philip’s farm,*some of this land blooming with 
vegetation, and the rest of it, if wet and damp, 
yet giving token that ere long it would prove 
as productive as the rest. 

Then Philip Hobbema fetched Christian 
tnysdael down to look at what he had done, 
and, pointing from the farmhouse right out into 
what had once been the Zuyder Zee, but was 
now firm Jand 

“There is my farm,” he said: “a 
Now give me your daughter.” 

“Excellent, excellent, Philip!” exclaimed the 
miller, chuckling and rubbing his hands. “ You 
have got the spirit of your old grandfather Jan 
in you. Aye, and his energy, too. But, my 
lad, as you’ve done the work so quickly, and 
you have so easily come by a hundred acres of 
land, why not add another fifty while you are 
at it. That will make a splendid provision for 
Anne and your family. Add another fifty, and 
the girl is yours.” 

“You are not a man of your word, Father 
Ruysdael,” muttered Philip petulantly. “ But 


hundred 


acres. 
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since you insist on another fifty, and I have 


all the men about, and the cutting tools and 
the pumping-engine not yet sent away, I will 
add another fifty acres while [ am at it, and 


then [ hope you will not refuse me, for my 
farm will then be a fortune.” ; 

With that he set to work 
more, having very 


for some months 
and laboriously (for this 
second task was not so easy as the first), added 
another fifty acres of land to the farm, he onee 
more called Christian Ruysdael, and, standing 
at the farmhouse door with him, pointed out 
the huge prospect of a hundred and_ fifty 
acres of land, some cultivated and some still 
moist, which lay where once had been sea, and 


asked him, according to their compact, for his 
daughter. 
But Christian’ Ruysdael’s avarice had been 


whetted by this unexpected and apparently easy 
increase of Philip's land. He knew the young 
man with a farm of a hundred and fifty acres to 
be quite his own equal in point of wealth and 


standing. 
“And I think,” he said cunningly, “ my 
daughter should marry better than what she is. 


Make it two hundred acres, Philip, and the girl 
is yours. I swear it. Ill go before the pastor 
now, this minute, and take an oath that I will 
give her to you directly you have the two 
hundred acres—the very day.” 

“Christian Ruysdael,” said the young man, 
sternly regarding him, “you shuttling 
fellow. If you break your word so lightly to 
me, you will not keep it a whit the more for 
swearing it before the pastor. No! old man, 
you are too greedy, too avaricious. I[ offer my- 
self and a farm of a hundred and fifty acres as 
a fitting person and a fitting portion for your 


are a 


daughter. But it is not enough—though you 
have promised—it is not enough, and you want 
more.” 


“Two hundred would be as to get as a 
hundred and fifty,” suggested the old man. 
“Trrespective of you say, continued 
Philip, “I should be unwilling to inerease the 
farm by an acre more. It might be dangerous. 
We had the greatest difficulty in putting up 
these last dams and reclaiming the last twenty 
acres of the hundred and fifty. To attempt any 
more would be little short of madness.” 
Nevertheless, ear to the greed of 
Christian Ruysdael, and in his strong desire 
to possess Anne on terms entirely satisfactory 
to her father, and enter on the good work of 
putting down the traffic on Sluyterwyk Hill, 
Philip Hobbema suffered himself to be per- 
suaded, and with much reluctance and many 
sad forebodings set about the task of reclaiming 
another fifty acres of land, sO as completely to 
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satisfy the inexhaustible requirements of his 
future father-in-law. 

Christian Ruysdael used frequently to come 
the work getting on, 
work of exceeding toil and diffi- 
Was an reclaimed than 
rushed in and Then 
these two had to be drained, and the first acre 
reclaimed anew. And so the task proceeded 
slowly and laboriously, and with great danger 


and see how new was 
which 
culty. 


the water 


Was a 
Scarcely acre 


covered two. 


to the ground already acquired, 
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Philip's farm was barely a hundred and thirty 
acres and some of these seemed to be 
getting sapped by the tide. 

“Oho! Is that the way the wind is blowing?” 
said Christian Ruysdael to himself. *[t was a 
good job | was in no hurry to cement the bar- 
gain between Philip Hobbema and my daughter. 
For aught | know, he may be ere long a farmer 
without a farm.’ 

Now at this time there appeared in the vil- 
lage, having come down on matters of business 


now, 


“*There is my farm,’ he said. ‘ Now give me your daughter.’ —p. 884. 

Some months passed in this way, and to see tie miller, Peter van Zoom, a rich dis- 
Christian Ruysdael, who was a keen man of — tiller of Schiedam, who had long obtained a 
business, began to scent that his future son-in- good deal of malt from Christian Ruysdael, 
laws land was not sneh a stable or such a and had also sold him his principal supplies of 
trustworthy property as it had seemed to be in — spirits, but had never yet come to see him. He 


and 


the first flush of the audacious enterprise 
Indeed, poor Philip had 
every reason to regret that he had given ear to 
his grec d V 
ittempted to drain those last titty acres at all. 
Nothing seemed to have prospered with him 


! 
its brilliant suecess. 


father-in-law that was to be, and ever 


since he began them. The water kept rushing 
m, and already me of the original hundred 
and fifty had been irreparably lost in the 


flood. Instead of a farm of that modified size, 


appeared, however, now—a conceited, swagger- 
ing man from the city, a hard drinker and a 
notorious Sabbath-breaker, fond of jingling his 
money and of testifying to his own importance, 
and quite delighted by tle evident impression 
he made upon Sluyterwyk, and, above all, on 
Christian Ruysdael 

“If Philip fails,” said the eld miller to him- 
self, “Mynheer van Zoom will make an admir- 
able husband for Anne.” 
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Mynheer van Zoom himself was quite of the 
ume opinion, whether Philip failed or not. 
From the day of his first appearance in Sluyter- 
wyk, he never ceased paying the most forward 
and marked attentions to Anne Ruysduael. 
Philip, engaged with his draining and dyking, 
terrible despair at seeing his land going 
away from him inch by inch, had not a moment 
them, or to know very 


and in 


to come near either of 
clearly what was going on at the mill. 

\nne herself had a great aversion to Mynheer 
van Zoom, and merely put up with his atten 
tions at first in deference to the expressed wish 
of her father, who told her how profitable was 
Van Zoom’s with him in point of 
trade. But in time, owing to Van 
Zoom’s very marked behaviour, her mere toler- 
gener 


connection 
no long 
ince of his conduct was construed as it 
ally is by the villagers, and the two began to 


be talked of together before ever Anne had the 


lightest idea that her behaviour had exceeded 
the bounds of mere civility. 

Meanwhile Philip was eating lis heart out 
with despair and disappointment and remorse. 


He, too, had heard abont Anne and Van Zoom 
and he began to think that she was playing him 
false. Certainly his land was playing him false: 
acre after acre was slipping trom him by the 


advance of the insidious flood. The attempt 


at making up the last fifty acres had done 
all the mischief. In order to achieve these, ln 
had opened a sluice which should never have 


heen opened, owing to the occurrence of a shely 
ing depression of the land on the sea bottom 
thereavouts, and the waters had kept streaming 
in ever since and would take no denial. He 
had barely a hundred acres now, and very soon 
he expected to see himself reduced to his 
original forty. 

There was but little hope of Anne now, lie 
confessed to himself—more especially since this 
Schiedam man had come on the scene, whose 
appearance had been contemporaneous with all 
his own misfortunes. 

A hundred acres! ninety acres! eighty acres! 
This was the way he was losing his land. He 
had not even the amount of land which Chris- 
Ruysdael had originally bargained for. 
How could he hope for Christian’s daughter ? 

And Anne herself, he asked himself, what 
were her feelings; what would be her probable 
conduct in this dilemma? Since his farm had 
been submerged at the rapid rate it had of 


tian 


late, he had, out of pride, not gone near the 
mill so as to learn from her own lips what she 
Was doing. jut he was so well acquainted 
with the characters and manners cf Dutch 
maidens, that he was well aware that, it 


Christian Ruysdael set his heart on bréaking off 
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Poor 











the match with Philip and forming one with 
Van Zoom, Anne would ery her heart out for 
days and weeks, it might be, but would at last, 
with lJong-trained docility, consent, and would 
prepare with a broken heart, though perhaps 
with a placid mien, to make the fatal step into 
an alliance which would be a lifelong misery to 
her, and would bring remorse every day while 
she lived. 


Thus things wore on until the news hevan te 


travel about—the news that Philip so greatly 
feared to hear—that Anne Ruysdael was to 
be married to Peter van Zoom, the rich 


that 


enormous 


distiller from Sehiedam, and 
the 27th ot gathering of 
revellers and with people 
from Schiedam and Amsterdam, would meet at 
to celebrate the occasion 
distiller and fair 


on Sunday 
June an 
carousers, together 
the miller’s restaurant 
which wouid 
Anne Ruysdael man and wife. 

Meauwhile, the sapping, submerging water in- 
creased on Philip's farm. Inch by inch it came 
on. Not only were all his first reclaimed acres 
zone now, but even his original farmi-land and 
farm were threatened by the floed which he had 
o foolishly let in, in deference to the urgent 
wish of Christian Ruysdael, till—it was on the 
Sunday the 27th of June—a great 
and submerged the whole 
buildings, 
under 


make the rich 


morning of 
tidal wave 
of his farm and his 
leaving not a trace of his 
the blank 


swept im 
and 
lands 


tarmhouse 
smiling 
waste of waters. 

It grew on to be the afternoon of that 
and the wedding - bells ring in the 
village church for the wedding of Anne Ruys- 
dael and Peter van Zoom; and there sat Philip 
at the brink of a waste of waters, looking over 
the blank prospect where used to be bis farm, 
and his father’s farm before him, over which the 
water lay in a lapping sheet. And while he 
looked at these tokens of ruin, he listened to 
the wedding-bells chiming in the distance from 
the village church—the wedding-bells which pro- 
claimed Peter van Zoom and his beloved Anne 
man and wife. 


day, 


began to 


ILL. 


He listened: he looked — looked at the great 
waste of waters—looked at the sky—looked at 
once more listened to the bells. 


the sky again ; 
The service would 


The bells had now stopped. 
be proceeding, and in a few short minutes Anne 
would be the wife of another. 

In a few short minutes! Yes! But as Philip 
looked at the sky more, and cast his eyes 
far out to the extreme point of the Zuyder Zee, 
where a little white speck of foam jwas vi ible, 
he felt that a few short minutes were all that 
would be spared him if he stayed dreaming 


ONCE 




















wuld 


nne 
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by the sea much longer. There was a_ hot, 
sultry, suffocating feeling in the air—a feeling 
as if a terrible thunderstorm were threatening, 
which could not burst owing to some unusual 
onstriction of the elements. 

Philip instinctively turned his eyes to where 
his stables were-—or where they used tu be, but 
were half overwhelmed with water now, and his 
favourite horse Burgomaster, a magnificent bay, 
was feeding on a pasture hard by him, having 
been removed by his master thither in the early 
morning when the great wave came in. 

\t this moment loud cheering was heard to 
rise on the air, proceeding from the direction of 
the village. 

“The wedding is over,” said Philip bitterly to 
himself. “They are cheering the bride and 
ridegroom. Now they will proceed to the feast 
it the mill. And a pretty feast may they have! 
\nd a pretty bridal mayest thou have, Anne 
Ruysdael! false girl—worthy daughter of a false 
ind treacherous father! [ know what is coming. 
| can see it ufar off in the Zuyder Zee. Some 
thing which will swallow up bridegroom and 
ride, and father and pastor, and bridesmen and 
bridesmaids, and feasters and revellers, and turn 
this fine bridal intu a mourning and a funeral. 
But there is no time to lose. Come, Burgo 
master, my brave steed. Thon alone art left 
me; but in good faith thou art all that is of 
iny value in this place doomed to deluge and 
extermination 

Thereupon he mounted his horse, and with a 
last thought on the faithless family and the 
faithless woman who were revelling in the 
village near, he galloped off on his shorting 
und terrified courser in the direction of the 
country. 

He galloped off; but in a few paces he 
stopped. 

“I cannot go thus,” he cried, “ without warn- 
ing them. They are eating and drinking and 
making merry in the mill and the restaurant, 
and in the close air of the room they do not 
know of the suffocation and the tornado which 


is gathering around. I cannot go without 
warning them. Base though they have been to 


me, I will not be so base to them!” 





And looking round him, he saw a boy hastily 
le i cottage, whose father and mother, 
evidently acting on the same suspicions which 
Aumated Philip, were moving off rapidly in the 
rection of tl ountry. The boy was prepar- 
ing to follow his parents, but Philip beckoned 

‘My lad ud, “there is time enough yet, 
and you can earn a guilder if you ll take thi 
tt for oa It will only keep you five 
mlnutes, 





So saying, he hurriedly tore out a piece of 
paper from his pocket-book, and wrote on it 
these words ~ 


“Bid your father bring out his fleetest horse, 
if it can be got in time, and hasten away with 
him, riding with you to the country. Not a 
moment is to be lost... The. Zuyder Zee is ad 


vancing on Sluyterwyk. “ Pap.” 


He folded up this piece of paper, and ad 
dressed it with a strange. sensation to “ Anne 
van Zoom,” for such was her name now—gave 
the boy his guilder, and himself proceeded on 
his journey. 

Philip galloped along and passed several of the 
villagers hastening, some with their goods and 
chattels, others more timid by themselves alone, 
in the direction of the country and of Pleyda, 
where were huge embankments raised on an 
eminence which would defy any inundation. 
He determined he would wait at a knoll about 
a mile from the village—believing that the 
water would not rush in so fast, but that 
Anne and her father would ere long be visible 
coming to a place of safety ; and when he saw 
them at a distance he would move away to the 
Pleyda dams, where he would do his best with 
what money he had in his pocket to comfort 
and help the distressed people whom he ex- 
pected to tind assembled there. 

But he did not know what fortune had over- 
taken his note. The boy having delivered it 
into the hands of one of the servants at the 
mill, with strict injunctions to give it at once 
to Frow van Zoom, had taken his departure. 
But the note never reached its destined re- 
cipient. The servant laid it down for a while, 
being concerned and distracted in the bustle of 
the wedding feast. And at last Peter van 
Zoom, the bridegroom himself, passing the table 
where the note lay, and seeing it addressed to 
his wife, picked it up and opened it. 

To his horror he read the contents. Without 
bestowing a thought on the company within, or 
on anything than his own safety, he walked 
straight out of the house to find the stables 
already flooded and the horses broken loose and 
away. Within hail, however, was a fisherman’s 
hut, where the fisherman and his mates were 
preparing the boat so as to sail away from the 
approaching inundation. Van Zoom beckoned 
them over the waters, holding up his purse and 
making signs that he would give them money ; 
and the men began to row the boat across, 
which contained already three fishermen, and 
only had room for one person more—this wa 
to be Van Zoom. 

But before the heat conld reach the mill—for 
the water was still shallow round about, and it 








“* A rope! a rope, for the love of heaven! 


had to be punted in many places—the heavens 
grew black and a peal of terrific thunder rushed 
across the sky. Thereafter the lightning flickered 
and the thunder roared incessantly, amid the 


ever-increasing darkness. The roar of the ad- 
vancing waters, too, struck on the ears. 
Terror and consternation had spread _ itself 


through the wedding party and all the carousers 
at the first downfall of the darkness and crash 
of the thunder; and they all rushed to the 
doors, to see the house surrounded with waves, 
and a boat just receding from the doorstep in 
which sat Van Zoom rowed by three fishermen. 

“Rascal!” roared the miller. “Is it thus you 


leave your bride to perish ) 
“First come, first 
over the waters; 


cried Van Zoom 
‘[ found this boat first, and 


sel ved, 
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—p. 889. 





[ am going to make use of it. Do you find 
other boats for yourselves.” 
“But we don’t know where to get them,” 


cried some of the guests. 


“No more do 1,” cried Van Zoom with a 
coarse laugh. He was so far off now that his 


words could scarcely be heard. 

At length, however, other ftisher-boats 
were descried passing in the distance, and in 
answer to the cries of the panic-struck party 
at the mill, and doubtless tempted by the 
prospect of high reward from the rich company 
who had assembled at the wedding, they turned 
their prows and ploughed their way through 
the surf with difficulty to the door. But the 
rush and jostle to get in them was so great 
that the weakest were pushed aside and the 


some 
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stronger or more determin L alone succeeded in 
effecting an entry; in addition to which, in the 
almost pitch-darkness which had enveloped the 
air, it was not easy to see who had got in and 
who had not. The two boats sailed away, and 
when they had proceeded far out into the 
howling waters it was discovered by those on 
board that Anne, sick and ill at the part she 
had been playing in the morning, and lacking 
energy to struggle for safety, was not one of 
those in the boats; nor more was her father— 
vid, infirm, and one of those who was easily 
pushed aside. Perhaps she had stayed to pro- 
tect him, as she was too weak to save him. 
Meanwhile Philip on Burgomaster, sitting on 
the knoll a mile above the village, had seen 
the boy come by, and had been assured by him 
that the letter had been delivered. jut after 
waiting some time and seeing no signs of Anne 
and her father, he became anxious. At this 
moment the heavens darkened over, the storm 
hegan, and he decided that he would advance 
in the face of the tempest to the mill, and see 
if Anne and her father were saved, or if not, if 
he could save them. He put Burgomaster at 
rain and the rolling waters, which 
were both coming in a deluge from the Zuyder 
Zee towards the knoll, and ploughing through 
the waves, which rolled deeper and deeper round 
him every moment, he at last, after three- 
quarters of a mile faring thus, was compelled 
to put his horse to swim. And swimming 
and shouting to make himself heard above the 
tempest, he arrived at the mill. The mill was 
bathed in darkness ; not a light was to be seen. 
The old wooden fabrie was tottering under the 
rolling waters that washed its base, and the 
adjoining heer-garden was a sheet of wave. 

All Philip’s shouts seemed of no avail. There 
Was no answer within. He was about to turn 
and swim his horse away, when suddenly at 
ie of the windows of the mill he saw a white 
handkerchief waved. Then he knew that it 
was Anne within. 


the swishing 


“Listen,” he said, swimming his horse straight 
up to the window ; “if that is you, Anne, open 
the window and spring into my arms. God will 
assist me and I shall save you.” 

“Philip, my beloved,” said the girl, “ my father 
ls with me 


“A rope! a rope, for the love of heaven! 


exclaimed Philin. 

Anne, mustering up her energy at this last 
tay of hope, she had given way to complete 
‘éspair, soon found a rope in one of the mill 
hambers, and tying it tight to oue of the 
tan hions of the window, let down her father 
thus into the gra p of Philip outside, and 
then de cended herself 


Using the rope to lash the old man firmly over 
the pommel of the saddie, and clasping .Anne to 
his bosom with his disengaged arm, Philip forced 
Burgomaster at the waters. The gallant horse, 
overburdened by the load of three people on his 
back and weighed down among the waves, at 
tirst floundered confused amid the glut of foam- 
ing waters which rolled around him. With diffi- 
culty he kept his head up among the billows, and 
the water broke in great waves over Christian 
Ruysdael lying across the saddle, and even over 
Philip and Anne riding erect upon the animal’s 
back. Despite the ardent hopes that he had 
conceived of safety, Philip began to give way 
to despair as his horse went floundering and 
swimming round and round the mill, unable to 
make headway. He feared that after all he had 
arrived too late, that the inundation had at- 
tained too great power, and that they were all 
doomed to perish in the waves. 

At last Burgomaster—roused to a supreme 
effort by the spur of his master and cheered by 
his voice, when the wind rose to a scream round 
the mill, which seared the animal still further 
to desperate action -— plunged far out into the 
rolling tide of the ocean, which was rushing 
from the Zuyder Zee like a frothing mill-race. 
For a moment the horse and its living load 
spun round and round like a cork in a whirl- 
pool. Then they were seized by the tide and 
swept along through the darkness, through the 
howling winds—they knew not whither. 

The rush of the tide swept them on, now 
hither now thither. All through that terrible 
night they tossed about at the mercy of the 
Waves, sometimes wading or resting on a piece 
of elevated ground where the waters were 
shallow and the current slight ; at another time 
seized by the dreadful tide again and whirled 
along either to safety or their own destruction, 
they never rightly knew which. 

At length morning dawned, and they found 
themselves close to Pleyda dams. Providentially 
a shelving bottom hereabouts enabled them 
gradually to advance into ever shallower water 
—besides, the inundation had now spent its 
fury—until at last, exhausted and almost dead, 
they stood on the side of the embankments 
amid other homeless fugitives like themselves 
whom they found there assembled, having 
escaped—but at an earlier stage of the dreadful 
storm—the onset of the waters. Philip’s first 
thought was to call on the survivors to fall on 
their knees and thank the God of the tempest 
who had so mercifully preserved them. The 
reckless revellers of the preceding day—and 
among the rest, Christian Ruysdael himself, who 
had so open’y scoffed at all that was right in 


the ordinances of religion — knelt to prayers, 
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abasing themselves in the sight of the Almighty, 
and humbly begging torgiveness and promising 
repentance. They had indeed to 
thanktul. Except their 
numbers were not too numerous, none who had 
heen intercepted by the sudden darkness of the 
day before ever survived the horrors of the 
storm during the night or arrived at the haven 
to tell the their sufferings, 
\imong those who thus perished miserably were 
Van Zoom and two boats full of the wedding 
Of the village itself not a trace was left 
now, as they gazed over the prospect before them. 
By the paternal kindness of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment the surviving inhabitants of Sluyterwyk 
enabled to «settle themselves at another 
part of the shore of the Zuyder Zee, and the 
little village of Elsterwyk soon rose from the 
sandy plain with its whitewashed cottages and 
trim gardens, and its dykes and embankments 
and canals, and its chureh. It in all 
pects an exact repetition of what Sluyterwyk 
1 been, even down to its mill. But the mill 
attached it, and 
being the godless leader of 


reason be 


those present, and 


oi refuge tale of 


guests, 


were 


was re 
Jhae 
had no beer-garden 
iniller, instead of 


to the 
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YN these days of religious un- 
rest many a Christian man 
is appealed to concerning 
the evidences of the Faith 
by young souls who have 
strayed to the borderland 
of doubt ; for on all sides, 
they enter life, men 
find themselves confronted 
by insidious allurements to relinquish the old 
paths, and to follow the guidance of those who 
have wandered aimlessly from Christ. If at the 
outset the young soul be wisely counselled, it is 
very probable that in more mature life, when 
the judgment has been strengthened and some 
experience has been gained of the deepest needs 
of men, not a few of the religious ditticulties 
which are felt in early manhood will appear to 
be difficulties no longer. Hence, just at that 
period when a youth is assuming the responsi- 
bilities and the dignity of manhood, it i 
ally important that his difficulties—or, maybe, 
to him by others—should a 
lar a met at once. 

i 3 the present paper to deal 
with two types of sceptical critic encountered by 
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possible 
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godless carousals, and his mill the centre of a 
the iniquity of the neighbourhood, was the most 
attendant at the village church, jp 
Which he had been himself married and all his 
littie family baptised. 

If you had inquired at the mill who was the 
miller, and, being the miller, the great person 
in the village, you would have been told: 

“Philip Hobbema is the miller, and he lives 
in the mill with his wire, Anne Hobbema. They 
ure the happiest couple in the whole district, 
Anne’s old father, Christian Ruysdael, lives with 
them, and nothing but bless his son 
in-law morning and night first for having by 
CGod’s help saved him from the terrible inunda- 
tion at Sluyterwyk, and secondly, for teaching 
him by sad example the danger of avarice, and 
in admonishing him where true happiness is to 
be found—u¢ét in uproarious revelry and indiffer- 
ence to the Sabbath, but respect to 
God’s law, in hard work during the week, and 
in keeping one day in seven as a day of rest, 


constant 


he does 


in close 


a day of gladness, in obedience to God's longest 
and perhaps most solemn of all His command. 
ments.” 


S) 
OF FAITH. 
PEOPLE 


most young men at one time or another, and to 
point out the foundation on which all firm and 
lasting faith in Jesus must rest—a foundation, 
moreover, Which these critics either overlook or 
ignore, and one which is quite independent of 
present-day criticism. 

The first of our two types of sceptic is unfor- 
tunately the representative of a very large class 
of men, but his position is one by no means 
difficult to He an individual of 
moderate attainments, who was brought up as 
a child in the old and well-tried paths. Like 
most of us, he found as the years went on that 
there were many problems entirely beyond his 
powers of solution—many problems, too, which 
apparently thwarted all human effort. From an 
unfortunate and false sense of self-sufficiency 
he acquired the habit of doubting everything 
which exceeded his own limited powers of com- 
prehension. and thus allowed himself to be 
ousted from his position of rest and peace to 
either of bitter infidelity. 
Experienct of this type 


assail. is 


indifference or 


that individual 


one 


prove 


generally ran aground on-some question which 


is of a purely superficial nature, and therefore 
easily dealt with. Such men, however, often 
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fansé grave spiritual unrest to young souls by 
throwing the shallow but plausible difticulties 
in their way; and, what is worse, the sceptic’s 
years, and perliaps his superior business or 
ocial standing, sometimes lend an additional 
und undeserved weight to his words. 
To those, however, who think the matter out, 
t must appear quite evident that no value can 
attached to such «a man’s opinions, since he 
does nut possess the breadth of knowledge nor 
he frame of mind necessary to test the validity 
f his doubts, neither does he put himself in 
the way of obtaining information which would 
enable him to dispel them. If a man casts 
doubts on any subject of which we are quite 


sure that he has not mastered even the rudi- 


ments, we, If we are Wise, pay ho heed to his 
statements, preferring to rely on those who, with 
inbiased minds, have made a study of the 
ibject. 

The second type of sceptic of whom we wish 


speak is the man who has felt difficulties, 
has endeavoured to the best of his powers ancl 


opportunities to resolve them, and who yet 
remains in doubt Said such an one to the 
writer the other day :—“ I have striven to find 
n the discoveries of modern science that which 
would enable me to believe the teachings of 
Revelation on the origin of life, existence beyond 

erave, the origin of evil, and other matters 


supreme human interest, and I fail to tind 
that the discoveries of the one agree with or 
upport the statements of the other. Hence | 
have drifted into darkness, and the feeling grows 
upon me that the two are irreconcilable.” 

These are words which express the feelings of 
many. They have sought in the fields of human 
knowledge and research for a vindication of 
Revelation, and because science seems to offer 
no complete and satisfactory response, they have 
refused to believe in the teachings of Scripture. 
Without entering on any discussion of vexed 
questions, we may observe that, considering 
how many branches of human knowledge are 
still, comparatively speaking, in their child 
hood, and that many decisions are only tenta 
tive—those of o day being often nullified or 

ed down by the discoveries of the next 
ny effort to reconcile the two must naturally 


id in more or less of disappointment. We 
vho are Christians rejoice in the fact that men 
are slowly obtaining a more perfect insight 
into the mysterics of the world of Nature: 
ind we belie that the outcome of thei 
efforts will 1 to show that Revelation and 
ence are not antagonistic, but conjoint wit- 


nesses, bearing testimony from totally different 
tandpoint id with entirely different aim: 


Happily tor the many who do not look at exist- 


ence from a scientific standpoint, and who never 
trouble themselves about the problems of life, 
the foundation on which a living and enduring 
faith is reared is alike independent of intellectual 
effort and of the fluctuations of scientific theory. 
That foundation consists in absolute self-sur- 
render: in placing ourselves without question 
and without reserve in the hands of Him who, 
amid all change and unrest, is the one abiding 
reality—-“the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” Amid the world’s tumult and distraction 
His sweet and soothing invitation still comes to 
ail who are perplexed and unsettled by the 
enigmas of life: “Come unto Me: and I will 
give you rest. Take My yoke upon you” the 
yoke ol humility and complete submission, ot 
perfect trust in Me where your reason and effort 
fail-“and you shall find rest for your souls. 
For My yoke is easy and My burden is light.” 

Those who thus give their unquestioning alle 
giance to Jesus find by manifold experience as 
the years pass on that their trust has not been 
misplaced. They realise that, notwithstanding 
all the materialistic teaching and half-hearted 
Christianity of this restless age, there is a living 
Power at work in the world, which is only truly 
discerned by those who have purified their 
piritual vision through practical and unqualified 
faith in Christ: for, to use the words of a 
famous poet of ancient Greece, a pure mind sees 
more of the truth than a keen intellect. Such 
believers realise, as the result of their own 
spiritual experience, that He in whom they 
believe is no mere theological abstraction, but 
a living, personal, and ever-present reality—One 
who is their solace in loneliness, their strength 
in temptation, the only Friend who never for- 
sakes in adversity, and the one consolation 
when death steals away loved faces from the 
fireside of home. 

Moreover, they find that the difficulties and 
problems which perplex the world assume a very 
different aspect and entirely lose their hopeless 
character when viewed from the Christian stand- 
point. They may be at times perplexed, but 
since unqualified allegiance to Jesus is the 
foundation of their faith, the dark, deep shadow 
of despair can never eclipse the brightness ot 
their days. In the brief years of human life 
and with our finite limitations, they recognise 
the impossibility of grappling successfully with 
much of the mystery which surrounds us here : 
and they are content to leave their difficulties 
in the hands of One who in countless ways has 
proved Himself worthy of unquestioning trust. 
In due time, they know, He will lead them 
softly through the gate of death to a realm 
where all hidden things will be made clear in 
the light of perfect knowledge. 

Wittiam Henry Swirt. 
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\ IDUCTION, 


Proverbs have 






been described 
as the collec- 
tive wisdom 
of a nation. 
They are 
truths in a 
few words 








verified by ex- 
perience. 
They are 
allied to Parables— 
truths under the 
form of au story 


nearly 








or an illustration. 
, About half those 
in this book were 





written by Solomon, probably in the later years of 
his life. 
called “The Proverbs of 
mostly in two sentences which answer to, or else 
In ver. 24 of to-day’s 


Chapters x. to xxii. 16 are specially 
Solomon.” They are 


are opposite to each other. 
lesson there are three such sentences or stanzas— 
thus : 

Pleasant words are as an honeycomb ; 

(They are) sweet to the soul— 

They are) health to the bones. 

This lesson had better be taught verse by verse. 

22. Understavding. Much the same as wisdom. 
Not merely knowledge. but the practice of it. 
Called “the law of the wise.”’ (xiii. 14.) Is like a 
well giving life to a parched traveller in the 
desert. To know God is eternal life. (St. John 
xvii. 3.) But to teach fools is useless, They can- 
not profit by it. 

23. Heart wisdom makes wise words, 
shovvs what the thoughts are. By his words a 
man is justified or condemned. (St. Matt. xii. 37.) 

24. Pleasant little, but are sweet 
and comforting to those who hear them. 


Speech 


“ rds cost 


25. Seemeth right Self-deceit is the first stage 
of sin. Then follows the way of destruction. 
Therefore “Search me, O God, and try my heart.” 

26. Laboureth with his hands or his head for 


himself and his family to provide food, 


27. Digqgeth evil, Makes pitfalls for others into 
which he will probably fall himself. Example— 
Haman plotting to destroy Mordecai. Esther 
vii. 10.) 

28. Froward man. See description. (vi. 12—14.) 

1 hisperer, one who repeats a matter (xvii. 
9 a gossip and tell-tale. Silence to be kept 


rif 


abou 





29, A violent man. 
in i, lO—14, 

30, Shutteth his eyes as if he were quite 
innocent, while all the while he is plotting. 

Moving his lips as the 


lis wicked deeds described 


Pharisees muttering 
(St. Luke xv. 2.) 

31. Hoary head. Old age adds special dignity 
to a good man. 


against Christ. 


There seems a sort of halo 
around him. But an aged sinner is a sad sight 
with death so soon before him. 

Self-control better than 
It keeps a man from sin and gives 
him influence over others. 


32. Slow to anger. 


physical power. 


33. The lap. The loose and upper garment. 
The sailors cast lots when Jonah was cast into 
the sea (Jonah i. 7. The apostles when 
Matthias was chosen in place of Judas. (Acts i, 
26.) Nothing happens by chance. 

“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 

Lessons. What do these proverbs teach? 
1, The way of transgressors is hard. 

2. Religion includes the whole man, thoughts, 
words, actions, 

% The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, but fools despise knowledge and under- 
standing. 

A Sailor's Story. 

When I went on board the Mayfower, to go 
out to the West Indies, I believe there was not 
a more wicked man than I on the face of Gods 
earth; and one of the wicked things I used to 
do was to swear; and I went in a ship where 
everybody swore, including the captain. 

I was the second mate, and was keeping my 
watch on deck one night when a gust of wind 
suddenly came up. The ship made a lurch and 
threw me against one of the stanchions. I was 
not much hurt, but, in a great rage at being 
sent against the wood, I swore an awful oath. 
I cursed the wind and the waves and the God 
who made them. But no sooner had that dread- 
ful oath come out of my lips than a great horror 
came over me. I felt so miserable at what I 
After being so for some hours, I asked 

sailors to lend me a book. He said, 
“O, yes,” and gave me a silly novel. I said “I 
do not want that, I want a Bible. I am 80 
miserable.” The sailor laughed at me and said, 
“Do you think you are going to die? There is 
no Bible here.’ And truly there was not one to 
be found on board. For five days I continued 
very miserable. I wished to die, but was afraid 
to dic. One day I went to my berth, and tur- 
ing over my things, found something to eat 
wrapped up in a leaf of a Bible. It was the 
i I read it till I came 


had done. 
one of the 


first chapter of Isaiah. 
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these words: ‘‘Come now, and let us reason 
torether, saith the Lord; though your sins be as 
garlet they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson they shall be as wool.” 
It was a life-buoy to me, I clung to it as for 
ny life, and I found peace. I went down on my 
knees confessed my sins, and God forgave me. 
ind now I am going to tell my friends in 
Scotland what God has done for me. 


SEPTEMBER 27TH REVIEW OF THE QUARTER'S 
LESSONS. 

Gold Tert—Pror. xviii. 10. 
INTRODUCTION Have had eleven lessons from the 
life of David. Have seen him crowned king 
yer all the land, gradnally subduing enemies, 
taking Jerusalem, bringing up the Ark, showing 
kindness to friends—but also falling into sin, 


repenting and being forgiven, reaping, however, 
the consequences of his sin, rebellion among his 


sons, disorder in the country, but again restored 





y God's help, preparing for building the Temple. 
ud dying in an honoured old age. What have 
these passages tanght’ Lessons for different 
lasses of people, as well as covenant promises con- 
erning the Church. 

I, DAVID AS KING. (2 Sam. ii. 1—11; v. 1—12.) 
Consults God before undertaking a national 
enterprise. Thanks those who buried Saul and 
Jonathan. Is anointed king. Takes the strong- 
hold of Zion. Prospers exceedingly. 

Lessons. 1. To seek God's guidance always 


‘ov acknowledge kindness done to friends. 

3. To fight manfully on the Lord's side. 

Il. Tot Ark Broveut Up. Gon’s PROMISEs, 
1. 1—12; vii. 4—-16.) 

Great gathering of 30,000 men to fetch the Ark. 





Uzah impatient is struck with death. Obed-edom 
having charge of the Ark, is_ blessed. David 
lesires to build a Temple. His son shall do so, 
l his throne shall be established for ever. 
Lessons. 1. Reverence in all things connected 
vith the worship of God. 
God's heavenly kingdom greater than any 

earthly house, 

3. His will must come before man’s will. 

Il. Davip’s KINpNESS AND VICTORIES. (ix. 
1—13 ; x. 8—19.) 

David provides for Mephibosheth, Jonathan's 


I n 


ame son 
Conquers the Ammonites and Syrians in battle. 

1, Thy friend, and thy father’s friend forget not. 
2. Let brotherly love continue. 

. Through God we can overcome our enemies. 
IV. Davip’s CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS. 
Ps, xxvii 

David had sinned greatly. But on his repentance 
was pardoned 

LESSONS l. No peace to the wicked. 

2. No pardon without confession of sin to God. 

8. No limit to God's pardoning mercies, 

V. ABSALOM’s REBELLION AND DEATH XV. 


1-12 xvi. 9—1;. 3 33.) 
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Won over the people to himself—made rebellion 
against the king—killed by an accident. 

Lessons. 1. Not he that commendeth himself is 
approved. 

2. Duty of submission to lawful authority. 

3. God's retributive justice against sin. 

VI. Davin’s Love ror Gop’s House AND HIS 
GRATITUDE TO Gop. (1 Chron. xxii. 6—16; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 40—51.) 

He prepared materials for building—put all in 
order. Reviewed his past life—praising God for 
all His mercies 

Lessons. 1. Ye shall hallow My Sane 


2. Remember not my sins and my cffencces 





3. God's praise shall ever be in my mouth, 


Courage and Gentleness. 

True courage and gentleness go hand in hand 
tovether. It was finely said of Sir John Franklin 
by his friend Parry, that “he was a man who 
never turned his back upon a danver, yet of that 
tenderness that he would not brush away a 
mosquito.” <A fine trait of character—truly gentle 
and worthy of the spirit of Bayard—was dis- 
played by a French officer once in a cavalry 
combat in Spain. He had raised his sword to 
strike Sir Felton Harvey, but perceiving that his 
antagonist had only one arm, he instantly stopped, 
brought down his sword before Sir Felton in the 
usual salute, and rode past. 

David was one of the best examples of courage 
and gentleness, nobility and humility, and regard 





for friends and forgiveness of enemies, true man- 
liness shown by confessing his sins, that the 


world has ever seen. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
OcTORER 411, 1895. SOLOMON ANOINTED KING 
To read 1 Kings i, 28 { 


Ixtropuction. David is dying. His long reign 
of forty years is almost over All his prepara- 
tions for his own passing away, his son Solomon’s 
succession to the throne, the building of the 
Temple were complete. But Bathsheba, the mother 
of Solomon, got anxious. She was afraid that 
after David’s death she and her son might be 
revarded as intruders. She had grounds for her 
fear. Adonijah. another son of David's (2 Sam 
iii. 4), taking advantage of his father’s illness, 
had got himself proclaimed king. Accordingly she 
and Nathan the prophet both suggest to David 
the desirability of having Solomon anointed king 
at once, before his father’s death. 

I. A BEDROOM CONFERENCE. (28—31.) 

vrsons present. David, the aged king, a dying 
man. Nathan the prophet, his old friend and 
counsellor. Bachsheba, the queen and mother of 
Solomon. Can picture their anxious faces—their 
hushed words. 

Oath renewed, The king rouses himself to speak. 
He had listened to the tale of Adonijah’s 
rebellion, and sees that steps must be taken at 
onee. First he recalls God's work for himself. 
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His life has been long spared. God has restored 


had xxiii. 3); he 
had 


that 


sinned (Ps. 
solemn oath. He 
the Gol, 


and he would keep his oath this 


his soul when he 


keep his 


sworn to 
her 


must 
Bathsheba, in name of son 
hould be 
da. 
LESSONS, The UCVCUHERS 
rash oath, felt 
Much 


made 


kine, 
of promis Jephthah, 


who made a bound to keep it 
should a proper 
Sethel and kept it 
the belly. 


1s.) 


(Judg. xi. 34.) more vow 


Jacob such at 


be ke pt 


sxviii, 20.) Jonah in whale’s 


St. Paul at Cenchrea. 


(Gen 


(Jonah ii. 4 (Acts xviii 


Such vows still made before God, in witness-box, 
to speak the whole truth. Also made at times of 
prayer, etc. We are to “vow and pay, unto the 
Lord.” (Ps. Ixxvi. 11.) 

If. A BEDRooM ORDER. (52—37.) 

The King’s SUMMONS To whom 4 Zadok the 
priest to perform the religious ceremony. Nathan 
the prophet to proclaim Solomon publicly as king, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, afterwards 
captain of the host (ii, 35), a mighty man “ who 
had done many acts” (2 Sam. xxii. 20, 21) to 
maintain order. These three already in the 


palace now summoned to the king’s chamber. 
The King’s They take a 
party of the king’s servants. also the royal mule, 


Commands, were to 


just as Haman advised should be done to the 
man honoured by the king (Esther vi. 8), and 
just as Christ rode upon an ass when He entered 
Jerusalem as King, (St. Matt. xxi. 1—4.) 


Solomon was to ride on the mule, and be publicly 


and over Israel in 


(2 Chron, 


proclaimed king 


the 


anointed 


Gihon close to wall of Jerusalem. 


xxiii. 14.) Then the trumpet was to be blown, 
and Solomon brought back and seated on the 
kine’s throne in Jerusalem—thus showine that he 
vas king over Israel and Judah. 

The Soldis Pray Benaiah, who was to have 
no part in the ceremony, made a prayer Amen, 


So be it,’ he said. /. May the king’s wish be 


fulfilled—may the king’s God say so too, and 
carry it out, making Solomon's kingdom vreater 
even than that of David his father. 


Ill. SOLOMON ANOINTED. (38—40.) 


All done exactly as David ordered. The priest 


anointed, the prophet proclaimed, the general was 


witness. No need to keep order, for the people 


hailed Solomon with rapture “God save the 
king was sung, trumpets were blown, flutes 
played, and all was joy in Jerusalem. How the 
dying king must have rejoiced. Now he could 
depart in peace 
LESSONS. 1. Pray for the Queen. St. Paul tells 
Timothy that prayers are to be made for all men, 
and names kings first. (1 Tim. ii. 2.) 
Honour the Queen, Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honour. 
A Youthful Sore reign, 
\ story is told of the Princess Victoria that 


William IV. 
the 


her that 
had 


late in 


first reached 
and that 


England, it was 


the 
dead, 


throne of 


when news 
succeeded to 


the 


was she 


evening, 








THE Quiver. 








and she had already retired to rest. She yas 
only a young girl, but she had been trained jp 
the fear of God, She at once rose, and clad only 
in her night attire, fell on her knees and prayed 


for wisdom for the great duties which lay befor, 
her, The reign so begun has been blessed for 
fifty-nine years with happiness and _ prosperity, 
Her prayer has been heard, and her throne 


¢ 3 
established in righteousness, 


SoLOMON’'S WISE CHOICE. 
5—15, Golden Tert—Psx, oxi, V0, 
good old age, 

He began his 
a solemn act of worship. He called 
all the heads of the people and the chief captains, 
him at Gibeon, (Ver, 4) 
the wilderness 
Solomon and the princes with 
Thus he 
his desire to 


OCTOBER ILITH. 
To vead—i Aings (ii, 


died in a 
the 


David 


was on 


INTRODUCTION, 


and Solomon throne. 


reign well by 
governors, etc,, to meet 
There the old 
still 
offered a 
honoured 


Tabernacle made in 


was standing. 
him 
publicly 
fear Him, 
I. A CHOICE GIVEN. (5—9.) 
God's offer 
retires to 


thousand burnt-offerings, 


God and showed 


Solomon, after a long day of public 
Doubtless had 
trained by his father in private as well as public 


worship, rest, been 


prayer, His prayers said, he lies down to. sleep, 


In a dream God appears and speaks to him, So 


did an angel to St. Peter in prison (Acts xii, 
7), and to St, Paul in the storm. (Acts xxvii 
23. The appearance and voice were — real, 
Solomon's answer was real, and so were the 
promises, 

What a large offer! God does not promise to 


vive whatever Solomon asks, but lets him state 


his wishes. If they are for his good they will b 
viven, 
“'Theu art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring.” 
Solomon's Choice He speaks ot God's great 


had walked 
knows God's 
and ask 


who 
Therefore he 


goodness in the David, 
Him uprightls 


What 


past to 
before 
bounty 


may he not hope for 


for himself What shall he ask? Shall he 
ask for wealth and prosperity to make a_ great 
show among the monarchs of the world? Shall 
he ask for a long and easy reign, that he may 
enjoy ease and leisure? or shall he ask for 


victory over all enemies and to extend his 
dominions widely : 

What did he ask? 
strongly his own youth and 
only, as it were, a child in the midst of a great 
What does he want wisdom specially for 
the final appeal in causes. 
the head of the kingdom 
on his part? 

little of himself, 


vreat 


Wiedom-beceune he fe 
inexperience ; he is 


people. 
To judy he being 
To rule he 
What did this 
Humility 
Fuith—realising 
Piety—in asking first for spiritual blessings, 


being 
show 
thinking 
God's power. 

An example to all young persons starting in life. 
Seek first the God, and all things 
needful will be 


kingdom of 
added, 

















an his 




















I]. A PRAYER ANSWERED. (10—15.) 


God was pleased. Solomon's prayer was accord- 


to Hi vill. (St. John xiv. 14.) His request 


was granted. What was he to have? Wisdom 
ve all before or after him. Riches, which 

J] make him great among the kings of the 
earth. Honour far and wide among nations. And 
so if | continued to serve God, he should 


What more could Solomon want? 


God av him all he asked, and more—both 
piritua ind temporal blessings. Only he must 
ntinue faithful to God. 

Solomon woke It was a dream, but more than 
dream His soul had held communion with 

God. The result was real. What did he do? 

Offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving. God had 

blessed him he would praise the Lord. 

Lessons. 1. Wisdom is the principal thing, 


therefore wisdom. 


2, Him tl honoureth me I will honour 


The Best Th liqion, 


A jeweller in Cairo had three sons. On one 


of his visits to Damascus to buy goods, an old 


merchant said to him, “Hassan, [ have a magic 
ring which I will give thee. It will make its 
yner wise, truthful, generous, and pure. Take it 
and wear it for my sake, and bequeath it to thy 
childre Hassan aecepted the ring and wore it; 


ilked the streets people used to say, 


goes Hassan the Wise,” and others, “There 





Jervis Carrw’s Warn. 
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Hassan the Truthful,” or “the Pure,” or 
“the Good.” 

When the old man drew near his end he said 
to himself, “If 1 vive this ring to one of my 
with envy. I will 
exactly like this 


goes 


sons it will fill the others 


therefore have two rings made 
magie one, so that no one can tell the difference. 
Not long before his death he ealled his eldest 
son and “Keep this 
mayest thou be 
kind.” In like 
to his other 
them tell no 
he had given them, and to errry them 
concealed in their girdles. When the days of their 
mourning were ended, they dined together at the 
the eldest brother After the feast was 
over he said, “Our father was a good man, but he 
loved me more than you, See, he gave me this 
magic ring.” “No,” 
gave me the ring.” 


ring. 
thy father’s sake, and 
just, and truthful and 
manner he 


gave him a sayiny 
ring for 
wise and 
gave the other 


rings 
sons—each one privately —bidding 


one what 


house of 


cried each of the others, “he 
The three rings were carefully 
examined, and no difference could be seen between 
them. Sorely they 
question to be decided by a wise Rabbi, who gravely 


puzzled, agreed to leave the 
said, “It will not be known till you die which has 
had the true ring. The man lived a 
pure, honest, true, and generous life will be the 
So when men stand 
before God in judgment, that religion will prove to 
be the best which has best helped them to live a 


who has 


one who has the real ring.” 


pure and holy life. 


Si et 


JERVIS 
BY HELEN 


CHAPTER IV. 


Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laugh'd and dane’d and talk’d and sung.” 
PRINCESS AMELIA, 
HE «quiet country life had the 
charm of novelty 
wight otherwise 
found it irksome. 

The day commenced 
prayers at half-past eight. 
Breakfast followed with a 
great deal of chaff and 

Nan and Jervis. At twenty 
nine Nan flung on her hat, raced 
ind down the lane to the 


for Jansen, 


who have 


with 


from 
minutes past 


laughter 


through the garden 
Reetory 

Jervis went off to the stables a few minutes 
later and was erally not seen again till lunch. 
himself and his fiddle, as 
termed it, until Mrs. Carew 
her house-keeping and came for 


Jansen was left to 
Nan irrevi rently 
had finished 
her customary stroll round the garden. Jansen 


oven accompanied her, carrying her basket and 





CAREWS WARD. 


BOU LNOTS, 


trowel, and listening with amusement to her 
sprightly tales of Jervis’ and Nan’s childhood or 
her recollections of Indian life, and entering into 
the deep interest she took in her flower-beds. 
two a quiet sort of friendship 
But on one subject Mrs. Carew’s 
lips always remained never 
learnt from her the history of Isobel Carew. 
At ten minutes or a quarter past twelve 
Jansen strolled down to the Rectory. He stood 
under the trees, leaning upon the gate, rolling 
up a cigarette and smoking it slowly until Nan 
came tearing down the drive, swinging her hat 
by its strings and waving the huneh of plain 


setween the 
slowly grew. 


closed, Jansen 


cake with which the Rector’s kindly wife 
always provided her. 
Jansen silently opened the gate and held it 


for her to pass through. 

* Have some cake 1” Nan generally asked, but 
he always declined her offer. He did not like 
the look of that cake; it was like bread, pro- 
fusely strewn with currants, but Nan set her 
double row of firm little white teeth into if 
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with keen enjoyment. She had often to apolo- 
gise for being late. Mrs. Matthews wanted her 
to see how splendidly the York and Laneasters 
were blooming, or there were kittens to be seen 
in the stable, or it was the anniversary of 
Keziah’s lover's death. Keziah was the old 
servant at the Rectory. It was fifteen years 
her lover fell off a hayrick and and was 
carried home to die, but faithful Keziah still 
donned black on that fateful’-day, wept herself 


ince 


illy and carried a large wreath to the green 
grave in the little churchyard. She was stout, 
and shortness of breath added to the dis 


comfort of her paroxysms of tears and height 
ened Nan’s anxiety on her account. 

‘There were two Ways home from the Rectory. 
One straight through the and up the 
high road to the front gates; and another, 
slightly further, but in Jansen’s eyes distinctly 


\ illage 
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preferable, through a lane which turned of on 
the other side of the churchyard and led them 
after many turns and windings to a little gate 
opening into the wood. Here they could choose 
their own path, descend to the brook, cross it, 
climb the bank on the other side, and eventu- 
ally emerge on the lawn. 

It was remarkable what a long time that 
homeward walk took them. Nan would have 
seorned to take more than ten minutes to go 
down to the Rectory, but it took them at least 
three quarters of’ an hour to return home. But 
then there were so many interruptions. First 
of all, Nan never passed a single person without 
loitering for a remark, and sometimes a subject 
engrossing interest —such 


of as a bad hurt, a 


son gone for a soldier, or a prospective wedding 








—would delay her five minutes. Then she 
doled out a piece of her cake to every child 
she met until it was all 
gone. The flowers, too, that 
grew in the lane were re- 


markably alluring ; — then 
there was a bird’s nest half- 
way down, which had to be 
daily inspected on_ tiptoe 
with bated breath, and if 
any boys or children hap- 
pened to be visible, Nan 
could not look in the nest 
until they had turned the 
bend for fear they should 
her and find it out. 
All this took some time, to 
say nothing of the flies that 
had to be liberated from 
cobwebs, the lady-birds that 
Nan took in her hands and 








see 


blew at, erying — “ Lady- 
bird, lady-bird, fly away 
home,” until they spread 


their little sealing wax and 
gauze wings and flew away 
at her bidding, and above 
all the dandelion clocks 
which had to tell what time 
of day it was in fairy-land. 
Meanwhile, in the prosaic 
work-a-day world the big 
fingers of the church-clock 
were steadily creeping round, 

Jansen found it infinitely 
preferable to lazily follow 
Nan’s thoughts than to pur- 
sue his own. A ruddy tan 
slowly spread his 
sallow cheeks, imperceptibly 


over 








**T shall never, never climb again.’ "—p, 899 





his frame filled out and 
his lassitude left him. 
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On rainy days, when the brougham went 
down to fetch Nan, he was sorry to miss the 
ramble through the lane and the woods. Still, 
snug in the library, and when Nan was 
p on the deep window-seat, lost in her 


would let his bow wander over his 
violin, until her eyes were raised half-dreamy 
book, but burning with intense love 


rom. ii 

of 1 

Jervis would come stamping in, growling at 
the weather, true farmer that he was. Mrs. 
Carew would come after him, mothering him 


with her fears lest he should catch cold, and 
coaxing him to change his wet things at once. 
And Nan would run from the window-seat 
through the open door into the hall to dance 
Like a wild blue nymph, 
she would flit over the hall, laughing and 
swaying, her hair tumbling in clouds about her, 
her feet twinkling hither and thither, pattering 
perfect time to the music. 

Mrs. Carew would sit by applauding. 


to Jansen’s playing. 


Jervis, 
returning from his room, would stand at the 
head of the stairs, not altogether sure whether 
he approved, until Nan was exhausted and 
flung herself in an arm-chair, hot and breathless. 

If the afternoon were wet, Jervis cleaned his 
guns in the little gun-room. Nan sat on the 
table swinging her feet and pretending to help, 
but in reality only watching, until Mrs. Carew 


earried her off to do needlework, over which 
Nan yawned, grumbled and grew restive. 
Tea in the hall brought them all together 


again, and then, donning ulsters or macintoshes, 
Jervis and Nan went off to the stables. Jansen 
might come or not, as he liked. 

This was the life that daily endeared itself to 
the Dane. Every day he felt the parting would 
be harder, and yet week by week he lingered on, 


feeling he was no trouble in the house, since no 


one put themselves out to entertain him, but 
rather as if he had slipped into a niche which 
had always been waiting for him. 

One sunny morning in July Mrs. Carew caine 
rough the hall before lunch, meeting Jervis 
who had just come In. . 

“ Hav you seen Nan?” she asked him. 
How la the child is! It is half-past one.’ 

‘No, I’v not seen her! replied Jervis, and 

W up if 

Mrs. ( v went out and stood on the door 
tep, shad her eyes with her hand. 

‘Her mes!” she exclaimed. “ Nan!’ 
Nan was loitering at the far end of the lawn, 
Jansen by her side. She started as her aunt’s 
voice iched her and then ran to her. 


“How lat you are, child. What has kept 
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“Tt is too hot to hurry,” said Nan carelessly. 

“1 wanted to speak to you about this after- 
noon. You know we are going to the Har 
What will you do with yourself?” 

“Can't I come too?” 

“Tf would rather you didn’t, Nan. Next 
summer, you know, you’ll be grown up, and 
then you can go everywhere, but just at 
present——” 

“All right, auntie. I’m sure I don't want to 
go. Carden-parties are horrid bores ; I wish we 
hadn't got to have one next Tuesday. Oh! 
auntie, there’s the luncheon bell, and my fingers 
are all over ink.” 

Nan bounded up-stairs whilst Mrs. Carew and 
Jansen turned into the dining-room. 


greaves’. 


“How did you get on at the Rectory this 
morning, Nan!” asked Jervis, looking up from 
carving as she entered the rooni and took her 
place at the table. 

“Awfully badly,” said Nan. “It was so hot 
indoors. Mr. Matthews droned on, and the clock 
ticked in a dead-alive sort of way, and the flies 
all buzzed at the window and wanted to get out. 
No wouder, poor things—so did [.” 

“Much better for you to sit still a little,” said 
Mrs. Carew. 

“It’s so tantalising to think of you all going 
in and out as you like while I am pinned at 
that wretched table.” 

“What did you do?” asked Jansen. 

“Latin, arithmetic, history, and geography,” 
replied Nan, drawing a longer face at each. 

“Did you know your Latin?” asked Jervis. 
reproachfully. “ You know I never 
do. However,” she continued more cheerfully, 
‘L prefer it to anything else, because if I give 
Mr. Matthews a good start he paces up and 
down the room, and spouts pages of Virgil, 


_ Jerv is ! 2s 


forgetting all about me.” 

“(Good for your Latin, I should think,” said 
Jervis. 

“Ves; and becutiful for my temper,” said 
Nan. 

“Still, [don’t think your progress can be very 
satisfactory ; [ shall examine you some day.” 

“A very good idea,” said his mother. 
exclaimed Nan. “ You are growing 
As if I should submit to being 
By you, too, of all people!” 


“ Jervis!’ 
a perfect prig. 
examined. 

‘| think Jervis is quite right,” said Mrs. 
Carew. “It is only proper that he should take 
in interest in your education, and | am sure 
he is well fitted to examine you.” 

“1 can bow to his superior knowledge without 
having it so painfully foreed upon me,” said Nan 
with curling lips. 

“You have evidently got a naughty mood 
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upon you to-day, Nan——” began Mrs. Carew 
severely, but Jervis interposed. 

“ Please don’t say any more,” he said. “ Nan, 
[ was only joking; you misunderstood me.” 

Nan looked at him doubtfully. 

“Are you quite sure you didn’t mean to be 
nasty ?” she asked. 

“Quite sure,” he answered positively. 

“Then I have got a headache,” she said, 
laying down her knife and fork and pushing 
her plate away. “I fancied I had, but now 
I’m sure I have, and it is making me cross.” 

Jansen had watched this little pique with 
some interest. He had taken Nan’s part from 
the first, and now, looking across at her, he 
thought she was paler than usual, and felt 
quite vexed with Mrs. Carew and Jervis. 

“You ought not to work so hard these hot 
days,” he said in a concerned voice. 

To his surprise inc was answered by a_ burst 
of laughter from all three. 

“Hurrah!” cried Nan, clapping her hands. 
“Someone believes in me at last. Auntie, you 
are not to undeceive him.” 

“No one could do that but yourself,” said 
Jansen solemnly. 

“Which, being interpreted, means I have 
already done so. Oh! I wish I hadn’t laughed.” 

Jansen put his head a little to one side as 
he did when he was perplexed. 

“You laugh at yourself,” he said. “You know 
you are not good, you do not try to be better.” 

“She’s quite good enough,” said Jervis shortly. 
“We prefer her as she is.” 

“Tn case she should die, you know,” said Mrs. 
Carew, and they all laughed this time, for she 
referred to a.family joke, known to Jansen, of 
an old woman who had once confided to Mrs. 
Carew her doubt whether Miss Nan was long 
for this world: “she did ‘ave such an ’eavenly 
way with her.” 

Luncheon over, Nan strolled off, and did not 
reappear until the other three were starting for 
the garden-party. She drove the carriage round 
from the stables, the coachman seated beside 
her, and the groom following on foot. Arrived 
at the front door, she relinquished the reins, 
sprang down, and stood on the doorstep to 
wateh them get in. 

“Take me too, Jervis,” she called, stretching 
her hand towards him, 

“T only wish we could,” he said ruthfully. 

“So do J,” said Mrs. Carew emphatically. 
“T’m never happy the whole time we are away 
for wondering what mischief you are getting 


into.” 

=a hoped that you were going to say because 
laughed Nan. ‘“‘ Please to 
remember that you are not to go near the 


” 


you missed me so,” 
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cottages where the children have scarlet fever, 
and you are not to ride anything, barebacked 
or saddled.’ Is there anything else to prohibit, 
Jervis ?” 

“Better put it generally: nothing dangerous 
to be attempted.” 

“You old granny!” exclaimed Nan. 

“Are you ready, mother?” asked Jervis, 
“Right!” and they drove down the avenue, 
leaving Nan dancing on the doorstep, blowing 
them kisses, whilst Jansen gravely took his hat 
off to her. 

It had come on to rain before they returned 
home. They got out of the closed carriage, and 
went into the library. Nan did not come to 
meet them in the hall, nor was she curled up 
asleep on the window-seat, as Mrs. Carew, not 
not seeing her, expected to find her. 

“She’s not here,” she said, looking round the 
room. 

Jervis stepped into the hall and gave a shout 
loud enough to make the owls in the disused 
nursery chimney start from their sleep and steve 
in surprise. 

“We think Miss Anne must be taking tea at 
the Rectory, sir,’ said Marks. “We have not 
seen her all the afternoon.” 

“Tmpossible,” said Mrs. Carew. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews were at the Hargreaves’.” 

“Perhaps she is in the stables,” said Jervis, 
reaching down his cap. 

“No, sir. Ll sent a message there at tea-time, 
and she had not been seen.” 

“She won't be far off,’ he said to reassure 
his mother, and hurried out of the front door 
and over the lawn, calling— 

“Nan, Nan!” 

As he approached the rhododendrons he heard 
a distant voice from the woods answer— 

“ Jer—vis !” 

“All right, I’m coming,” he shouted, and 
plunged through the damp bushes and down a 
path in the direction of the voice. 

He soon caught sight of the little blue figure, 
swinging far up in the foliage of a_ horse- 
chestnut tree. 

“My dear Nan,” he expostulated as he stood 
beneath, “however dil you get up there?” 

“T flew up anyhow; but I[ shall never get 
down again.” It was a weary little voice, but 
Jervis answered most cheerily 

“Oh! yes, you will. You’ve been in worse 
predicaments before, and we have got you out 
somehow.” 

* Jervis, please don’t boast.” 

He wasted no more time in words, but, 
throwing off his coat, climbed up the tree. 

He found it fairly easy until just below Nan 
there was a gap in the boughs. 
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“How did you manage to get up there?” he 
asked again. 

“T don’t know,” said Nan, swinging her foot 
ind looking disconsolately at him. “Jervis!” 
she exclaimed a moment later, “you are not 
to get on that bough—l know it won’t hold 


Jervis was testing it. Her words were true: 
he could have snapped it off in his hand 

From where he now stood he could not reach 
Nan. They contemplated each other. 

“You must swing round and drop,” said 
Jervis. “I ll catch you.” 

“Oh! I can't,” exclaimed Nan. “I can’t, 
Jervis—lI really can’t.” 

“Why, what's come over you! You’re never 
afraid. 

“I’ve been up here for hours, and I am so 
tired and wet and miserable.” 

“All the more reason for coming now.” 

Nan held the branch she was seated on and 
stretched out her foot. 

“No, Jervis, | can’t,” she said, quickly pulling 
it back. 

“Nan dear, do as I tell you,” said Jervis 
decisively. “ Put both your hands to the bough 
by your right side. Have you got firm hold?” 

“Ves.” said Nan faintly. 

“Then swing down, holding yourself on by 
your hands. One, two, three, and away ! 

With sudden decision Nan swung off the 
ough and he reached her. 

“Now drop,” he said. 

She did, and was in his arms. The tree-top 
rocked, but Jervis had one arm twisted round 
the trunk, and Nan’s slender little form was as 

thing in his other. 

With sudden impulse Nan lifted her head 

d kissed his cheek. 

Insensibly he tightened his gra p of her, but 
Nan was already releasing herself and speaking 

her matter-of-fact tone. 

“How licky you came, Jer! It would have 
been awful if I had had to spend the night up 


When th y reached the foot of the tree she 





oked up at it and sighed 

“IT shall never, never climb again,” she said. 
I feel years older. 

“Not till to-mor rw, at all events,” said Jervis, 
puling on his coat and then slipping his arm 
rough Nan “Yon 've had time for a pretty 
ng meditatic What have yeu been thinking 

nit 

ts of thing | don’t think I’ve ever 

thought so much in my life. Jervis”—she 
stopped short—“do you like Mr. Jansen ?” 
“You ’ve asked me that before,” said Jervis. 
“les; but you know him better now.” 
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“Well, yes; I like him. He seems an in- 
offensive sort of chap.” 

“It is so odd, Jervis. I can’t explain what I 
mean to you, and I know you won't understand ; 
but [ seem to have known him before.” 

“People often feel like that, as if they knew 
a thing before it happened, but that is because 
one sense grasps it before the others.” 

“But [ don’t feel like that with Jansen, but 
more as if he woke up things which I knew once 
but had nearly forgotten, though I know all about 
them when I’m reminded.” 

“Please give me an example.” 

“T can’t exactly, but it’s mostly when he is 
playing.” 

Jervis bent his brows for a moment without 
speaking ; then, placing himself before Nan, he 
louked straight down at her and said 

“Nan, do you like him ?” 

“Yes, [ love him,” said Nan most guilelessly, 
looking him frankly and artlessly in the face. 

“How much?” 

‘I believe I love him as much as auntie.” 

“And me?” 

“Well, that depends on whether you are teas- 
ing or not.” 

“Nan dear—- 

“Oh! Jervis, do come on. It is so wet. I’m 
getting soaked. 

She took his hand in a little way of her own, 
each finger thrust separately between his fingers, 
and ran to the house. 

While Nan went up-stairs to take off her wet 
things Jervis sought his mother. 

“ What do you think about Jansen?” he asked 

“What about him?” 

‘] say, mother, don’t you think he sees too 
much of Nan?” 

“Too much of her ? What do you mean ? 
Does she bother him ?” 

Jervis moved impatiently. 

“She’s very pretty, you know,” he said un- 
easily. “She’s growing up fast. She’s too 
good for him.” 

Mrs. Carew burst out laughing. 

“My dear boy, you may put that out of your 
head entirely. Your responsibilities have not 
begun yet in that direction. He looks upon her 
as a mere child, a playmate.” 

Jervis turned abruptly and shut the door 
behind him. 


CHAPTER V. 
*4 man’s best things are nearest him, 


Lie close about his feet.” —7 
Lorp Hoveiton. 


“Tr's the garden-party to-day,” was Nan’s first 
thought as she woke on Tuesday morning. “I 
wonder if it will be nice?” At bed-time she 
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emphatically pronounced judgment: “It was 
horrid.” 

Yet it was not at all bad at first. Nan rather 
enjoyed watching the people arrive and greeted 
them without a touch of shyness. Mrs. Carew 
felt proud of her, she looked so tidy and sweet, 
in her white embroidered gown, with her chest- 
nut hair well-combed and tied back with white 
ribbons. Nan soon wearied, however, and after 
Miss Vavasour arrived she hated it. Nan re- 
garded her with curiosity at first. Even the 
flowers in her hat were not complete without a 


eauzy butterfly hovering amongst them, and 
from that butterfly’s gold-tipped wing to the 
soles of her patent-leather shoes, her costume 


The way she mo 
the people 


was perfect in every detail. 
nopolised amused most of 
present, but it did not amuse Nan. 

“Ts that your cousin,” asked Miss Vavasour 
of Jervis, raising her lorgnettes to 
the lawn, “standing there under the cedar-tree, 
with a tall, dark man beside her? She is your 
cousin, is she not?” 

“A sort of distant cousin,” said Jervis. “ Her 
L generally speak of her 


Jervis 


l i rk over 


mother was a Carew. 
as my ward.” 


“Yes, | know—so deliciously quaint. I never 
heard anything so funny in my fife. But do 
take me across to her: I should like to make 


her acquaintance.” 

Nan saw them tried to 
them by taking a path to the house, but they 
intercepted her. 

“Nan,” said Jervis, as they approached. “I 
think you know Miss Vavasour.” 


coming and evade 


“Ves,” said Nan. “We met at a fiower-show 
five years ago.” 

“What a memory you have!” said Miss 
Vavasour. “I had quite forgotten it. ‘ Why, 


you must have been a mite of a child.” 
“You looked just the same,” said Nan. 
Miss Vavasour turned over the pebbles on the 


path with her sunshade. Over her bent head 
Jervis exchanged a glance of amusement with 
Jans hi, who stood beside Nan. 


‘T had just come out,” said Miss Vavasour. 


77 


It does not seem so long ago. 


Nan was aware too late that she had made a 


mistake, and determined to keep to generalities 
in the future. 

‘Time flies when one is busy or happy,” she 
said. 


* How quaint '” said Miss Vavasour. ‘“ Does 


sne often talk like this? Why, the child must 
be a household Solomon to you!” 

Nan was not yet old enough to enjoy being 
called “child,” or young enough not to mind 
being spoken of in her own presence. She 


coloure d slightly. 
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“Mr. Jansen,” she said, “Miss Vavasour js 


Let us go on.” 
her head in 


talking to my cousin. 


Miss Vavasour lifted surprise, 
Was it meant as a snub? But, seeing the 


flush on Nan’s cheek, she decided it was not. 

“ Nasty, rude, little thing!” thought. 
Aloud she said—“She is not growing up ag 
pretty as I thought she would be. I think her 
mouth spoils her. I like a little rosebud mouth, 
don’t you?” 

“T very rarely think about Nan’s personal 
appearance,” said Jervis. 

“Ah! no, 
with anyone.” 

In the meantime, Nan, painfully aware of her 
flushed cheeks, turned into the walled garden, to 
prevent their being observed. Jansen paced by 
her side, but, as usual, was silent. 

“QOdious girl!” said Nan. “ Anyone can see 


she 


one doesn’t when one grows up 


with half an eye that she is running after 
Jervis. She is older than he is, too. She ought 


to be ashamed of herself.” 

“Why should she do so?” asked Jansen. 

“Jervis is rather rich, you know,” said Nan. 

Jansen laughed 

“Ts that all you can find to say for him?” 

“Well, he’s very big, but so are half the mep 
in our village—there’s nothing in that: then 
he’s good-natured and sunburnt, and that’s all 
you could say of him.” 

“Ts it?” asked Jansen. 
fond of him.” 

“Oh! I could say a lot I was only 
speaking from an outsider’s point of view. Of 
course [ appreciate him—how could I help it? 
[ can't think what I shall feel like 
when I go away.” 

“(jo away? Where are you going?” 

“T don't know. Somewhere out in the world 

“But why ?” 

“You don’t suppose I shall remain here, de- 
pendent on them, all my life, do you! | 
haven't a penny of my own.” 

“But they grudge you nothing.” 

“No; if they did, I should have gone long 
ago,” said Nan, with a flash in her dark eyes. 

“Where will you go?” 

“T think | 
Nan slowly. 
“Why ?’ 

“Because I love acting. 

“T think you could act,” said Jansen, putting 
“One needs to be a bit 


of an actor or actress to betray one’s own emo 


“T thought you were 


more : 


bear to 


shall fo on to the stage,” said 


his head on one side. 


tions, and you can do that.” 
“You think I shall be successful then?” 
“You want to be ?” 
“Of want to be rich, and send 
Auntie and Jervis jolly presents, and | should 


course. | 
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jike them to feel proud of me when they come 

up to town and see me act.” 

‘And supposing you are not successful ?” 
“Then I should have to be a circus-rider, | 

suppose. You see, there’s not much | can do. 

lt so, | would never let 

them know where I was, 


so that they should not be j 
shamed of me.” 
Jansen began to regard ' 
Nan in a totally new light. 


He had always looked upon 
her as one whose lot had 
fallen in a very fair ground. 
But at her words this 
vision fell away, and an- 
ther took its place—of 
Nan an orphan, a_ help 
less dependent. It put her 
more on a footing with 
himself. She too was alone 
in the world, and a great 
wave of pity came over 
him Jervis, of course, 
would marry, have a wife 
nd children of his own, 
and Nan would have no 
place in the house. She 
would be pushed out, sent 
into the world alone. And 
how young she was, how 
sweet and fair! He 
yearned to protect her. 

‘I am an orphan too, 
you know,” he said gently. 

“Yes, I know you are. 
I think that is what made 
me first like you.’ thy 

“You like me, then ?” 

“Oh! yes, you are always 
kind, and you are so sad.” 

“Yes, I am sad,” cried 
Jansen suddenly aloud, as though he rebelled 
against it 

“Why are you?” 

“Some day I will tell you—not to-day, there 
Is not time 

At this moment they turned to retrace their 
steps, and saw that Miss Vavasour and Jervis 
were coming up the same path. 

Nan turned abruptly away, taking a side-path 
which led to a door in the wall; unlatching it, 
Jansen and she passed through. They were 
now in the stable-yard, which was full of car- 
They skirted the yard, turned 
into the shrubbery, and eventually emerged on 
the lawn 

Mrs. Carew caught sight of them and beckoned 
them to her. : 


rages and men. 
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“Nan,” she said, “Sir James wants te speak 


to you. There he is, watching the tennis. Mr. 
Jansen, don’t you think the band is too near? 


Would you be so kind as to suggest to them to 


move a little further off.” 





“ His canter was ‘lovely.’ "—p. 902. 


Nan crossed the lawn and shook hands with 
a well-preserved old gentleman. 

“T’ve been on the look-out for you,” he said. 
“T have been looking over the finest little cob 
you ever saw, strawberry roan. Just the thing 
to carry you to the meets next winter. I want 
you to tell Master Jervis to get it for you.” 

‘T have a cob, thank you,” said Nan. 

“Yes, yes, I know it. Pretty-looking little 
thing, but not up to half the work, and not 
nearly such a good jumper as this one.” 

“Tam very fond of Brunette.” 

“Yes, but Brunette may not be so fond of 
you when you scamper her half over the coun- 
or—" 

“Oh! do you think I ride her too hard?” 
asked Nan. 
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“Perhaps not. But you might, you know 
you might. We had better be on the safe 
[ll speak to young Carew.” 

“Oh! no, please don't,’ interrupted Nan. 

“Why not?” 

“T really would rather you didn’t. I 
want the new cob——” 

“Ah! that’s because you haven't seen him.” 

“No, it isn’t. I’m sure he’s a beauty, but 
pl ase don’t tell Jervis about it.’ 

‘You're never losing nerve, are you !” 

“Oh! no, but I really don't 
what it is,” chuekled Sir 
“You've quarrelled with Master Jervis !” 

“Indeed I have not,” expostulated Nan. 

“And you don’t want him to give you any- 
thing. Well, perhaps you won't be too proud 
to accept a present from an old man——” 

“Oh! Sir James, please--—” 

“Not a word more, I beg you. I won't be 
thanked—I hate it. Ride over on its back to 
see me, and bring Jervis with you; that'll do 
for my ‘thank-you.’” 

“Von are too kind!” 
I thank you enough ?” 

“Tt’s a pleasure to me, my dear. As soon 
as I set eyes on that cob I thought of you, 
and determined to see you on its back. Make 
up your quarrel with Jervis- 

“But I haven't quarrelled with him.” 

“So you haven’t quarrelled, haven't you?” 
said Sir James, as though he knew better 
than to believe her. “Well, we won't waste 
time talking about him. Let’s come up to the 
house and have some tea.” 

And they strolled off together. 


side. 


don’t 


‘T see James. 


cried Nan. ‘“ How can 


Nan frequently thought of Jansen’s promise 
to tell her his story. She had long wished to 
know it, but feared she would never hear it 
from him. She was not alone with him again 
that day, and so went to bed with her curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

Next morning she awoke to find the 
streaming into her room, and Lisette, the pretty 
French maid, who looked after Nan’s clothes, 
and was supposed to converse with her only 
in French, standing in the centre of the room, 
energetically brushing her riding habit. It 
the first day of Nan’s summer holidays. 

“What are you doing with my habit, Lisette!” 

“Ah! mademoiselle. Such a surprise tor 
you! A new ’orse, ’e ‘ave arrive with the com- 
pliments of Sir James, and will you and mon 
sieur lunch with ’im to-day. Monsieur, ‘e say 
‘e must ride round by Durstan Farm, and so ’e 
must start early, ’mediately after breakfast. 
"Ark! what lungs! ’E is talking to you from 
the ‘all.” 


sun 


Was 
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from the 
Nan, springing from bed, pattering across the 
floor with bare feet, and putting her chin above 
the muslin blinds. 

“Make haste and come down, Nan!” shouted 


“No, garden, Lisette,” answered 


Jervis. He was patting a handsome young cob. 
“Oh! what a beauty!” screamed Nan, 
jumping up and down with delight. “ Lisette, 
Lisette ! come and look at my new horse.” 
"You go break your neck before 
done,” replied the maid, smiling. 


you ’ave 


“Pour out my water, Lisette, quick! I must 
make haste and get down.” And a fearful 
scrimmage to get washed and dressed in no 


time at all ensued. 

Everything but her new treasure went com- 
pletely out of Nan’s head. She was 
outside, patting him, feeding him with sugar, 
and finally getting on to his bare back, a pro- 
ceeding that he 
he approved. 


soon 


was not altogether sure that 
had almost to employ 
brute force to get her in to prayers and break 
fast. She came at last, with many a backward 
glance at the cob, who was being led away to 
be saddled. 

They started after breakfast. 
all his paces. 
trot 


Jervis 


Nan had to try 
His walk was “very nice,” his 
and his 


was “ perfection,” canter was 
“lovely.” Jervis was almost as interested as 
herself, and they seemed to reach Durstan 


Farm in a very short time. 

Jervis had some business to transact, which 
he did in the farm kitchen, whilst Nan went 
on a tour of inspection, visiting the pigs and 
the poultry, tasting the 
dairy. 

It was here Jervis found her; trying to walk 
in pattens, holding up her riding-skirt anyhow, 
and tottering over the red-tiled floor, to the 
delight of the dairy women. 


and cream in the 


“Come along, Nan,” he said, appearing in the 
doorway. “Make haste, or we shall be late.” 

She followed him into the lane, where a boy 
was holding their horses. 

“ Jervis,” she said, as they rode away, ~ Mrs. 
Phibbs thinks more of her children than of the 
farm. Why don’t you put someone else there?’ 

* But how about Phibbs ?” 

“Tt’s the woman who keeps things going in 
a dairy-farm. The does not count. Mrs. 
Phibbs does not realise her responsibilities.” 

“Tn the case of Phibbs or the poultry ie 

“Don't tease, Jervis.’ 

“But, Nan, I really couldn’t turn them out. 
They’ve been on the farm for the last fifteen 


ial 


years.” 
“Vou could find something else for them.” 
“You know you wouldn't to see them 

turned out.” 


like 
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“No, I shouldn't, Jer,” said Nan, suddenly 
facing him. “It’s just like you not to do it. 
You must have an awful lot to think about,” 


she added with a sigh a moment later. “ You 
really have a tremendous amount of responsi- 
bility. It would frighten me; but I don’t be- 
lieve you are ever frightened—are you, Jer?” 

Jervis turned slightly on his saddle. 

“Yes, Nan, one of my responsibilities frightens 
me very much at times.” 

“Which on asked Nan quickly, surprised 
at his deep tone. 
and the 


“The country-folk and the crops 

horses only want a rough fellow like me to 
understand them; but when it comes to being 
n charge of the dearest, most wilful little girl 
that ever breathed——” Jervis was getting 


ahead and rapidly becoming eloquent, but Nan 


broke in ruthlessly. 

“Do you mean me?” she asked in great sur 
prise 

Yes, Nan 


much 
all kind 


don't 
think it’s at 


sure | vive 
don’t 


of vou to say that.” 


"om! i we 
trouble, Jervis. I 


you 


‘I never said you gave me trouble, Nan.” 


“But you said I was the one responsibility 
you would rather not have.” 

“Nan, I never did. But don’t you see I 
can't help sometimes being afraid about the 
future 

“The future can take care of itself,” said 
Nan off-handedly, for she was vexed. “In the 
meantime, please don’t lecture me. You know 
[ never could stand it from you, Jer. I can 
listen to auntie and Mr. Matthews like an 
ange! of meekness, but I can’t stand it from 
you 

But L didn’t mean to lecture you, Nan.” 

“Well, it sounded like it, you know. Let’s 
trot now 
Sir James was looking out for them, and was 
delighted to see how Nan and the cob suited 


one another. The three had a very jolly little 
lunch. They stayed till tea-time, visiting the 
stables and strolling about the grounds. Sir 
James rode a good part of the way home with 
them, and they arrived only in time to recount 
their day’s doings and to change for dinner. 


So Nan went to bed no wiser that evening 


than she did thi night before. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 


Over the world in which I moved alone.” 


ARE yon with me again to day, 


breakfast. 


to ride 


going 


asked Jervis at 
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“No,” said Nan, “I would rather not.” 

So she went round to the stables with him 
afterwards and saw him off alone. Then she 
tuok the path through the shrubbery that led 
on to the lawn and went in search of Jansen. 

She just reached the lawn in time to see him 
disappear among the rhododendron bushes. 

Away she sped after him, and soon caught 
him up in the woods, breathless and hatless. 

Jansen turned quickly and greeted her with 
pleasure. 

“So you have taken compassion on my lone- 
liness,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Nan. “You know that you pro- 
mised P 

But his face was totally unresponsive; she 
glanced at it, and said no more. 

“Please tell me a story,” she said a minute 
later. 

So, wandering leisurely through the woods, 
he told her the legend of Ardenheim—of the 
maiden’s Hades, “ Arden- 
heim, Ardenheim, mourn not for the lost”; of 
her short visit to earth, bought at the cost of 
a thousand years more in Hades; her mo- 
ment of agony when she found her fickle 
lover with a bride at his side, rejoicing over 
the taunts of the demons when she 
returned, and of her bitter answer: “A 
thousand years of Hades is as nothing to 
what I have suffered in one moment on earth!” 

The Dane rang last words out as ‘if 
they were a cry from his own soul. 

Nan, startled, _ half-frightened, 
put out her hand to him. 

“What is it? Oh! tell me why you suffer,” 
she said. 

He stopped and looked down upon her up- 
turned His eyes were soft and tender, 
and a smile lit his face. 

“No, Nan,” he replied, folding her 
gently in his; “it is not a tale for you.” 

Nan turned away with a slight sigh. 
from her wish to be confided in, she had a 
feeling that if Jansen would unburden himself 
he would suffer keenly. But she would 
not urge him against his will. 


ceaseless cry in 


her loss ; 


these 


instinctively 


face. 
hand 


Apart 


less 


“Have you heard from your grandfather 
lately ?’ she asked, to change the conversation. 


“He never writes to me.” 

“How horrid of him! Don't 
him ?” 

“He would throw my letters in the fire 
without troubling to read them.” 

“Have you quarrelled ?” 

“No, never. We are not intimate enough to 
do that.” 

“What do you mean ? 


«No 


you write to 


Doesn't he love you?” 





“ Jansen drew a deep breath and began his tale. 


“But he has brought you up, and you have 


lived alone with him always. Didn’t he love 
you when you were little?” 

“No.” 

“What a wicked old man!” 
* He had a reason.” 
* A reason for not loving a child?” 

Yes.” 

‘I should like to know that reason,” said 
Nan indignantly. 

“[ have known it myself only a short time.” 

“And what is it?” 

Jansen stood irresolute for a moment, then 
he suddenly faced her and took both her hands. 
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“Nan, Nan,” he said, “J 
long to tell you; but what 
right have I to trouble you?” 

Nan did not answer, but sat 
down on the bank and folded 
her hands in her lap, _ pre- 
pared to listen. 

Jansen seated himself beside 
her. 

They were in the midst of 
the wood. The green foliage 
high above their heads shaded 
them from the hot morning 
sun. The little stream below 
them babbled peacefully past. 
A thrush from a bush near 
sent forth an occasional throb- 
Jansen drew a 
deep breath and began his 
tale. 

“My only relation is my 
grandfather -—— my mother's 
wealthy man of 


bing note. 


father —a 
business. My earliest recol 
lection of him is being taken 
by my nursemaid to see him 
in his study, and being terri- 
fied by the stern way he re- 
garded me through his spee- 
tacles. This oceurred about 
once a fortnight, and I have 
no remembrance of his ever 
saying more than ‘Take him 
away, after he had louked at 
me for several moments. My 
childhood was solitary, no 
playmates ever came into my 
nursery. As I grew older, 
never was I sent to school; 
instead of a nurse, there came 
a tutor, a grave man, nov un- 
kind, but one to whom chil 
dren were a different race. 
Still some happy hours I 
spent. Alone in the garden 
with the flowers and the birds, I had a little 
paradise world of my own; later on I dis- 
covered a new wonder world in the dusty old 
library. We do not miss what we never had. 
I did not pine for a mother’s love or even wish 
to myself brothers and sisters. 

“ Years passed. | grew taller than my tutor, 
then one morning my grandparent sent for me 
into the little study I always dreaded to enter, 
and told me I was to enter a German Univer- 
sity. At Heidelberg a life began, so different, 
so varied that, were it not for the books I had 
read, I fancy my brain must have turned for 
very excitement. 














on 














“Money I had--as much as I wanted. My 
grandfather always was liberal, only he would 
During vacations- I was told 


friends, live where I would, 


my 


THK 
not set Ih 


to travel, visit my 


only never at home in Denmark.” 

“Horrid old wretch! I hate him,” inter 
rupted Nan 

Jansen smiled at her impetuosity and con- 
tinued 

“My student days ended, I came straight 
home to him and, now grown a man, begged 


His wrath 
is painful to witness, and I left the room. 


m to admit me to his business. 


ater that same day I received a note from 
m, informing me that money equivalent to 
out five hundred of your English pounds 
ould be yearly put to my account in a bank, 
that I might go where I would, only I must 
ve Denmark and never pain him by appear 

before him again. Accordingly I returned 


to Germany to study law. This I had done 


nearly two months when a_ passionate 
reached me, telling me that my allow- 
would | topped did I attempt to enter 
y ‘honourable profession. What was I to 
nake of this? I showed it to the man under 
whom I was studying. He said, ‘Your grand 
arent is mad. Nevertheless, as you must live, 
um must obey him.’ Then I commenced to 
under. Fortunately for myself, I had at 
Heidelberg devoted myself to music. This 
Ww was my only aim in life and my one 
lace. Long solitude had made me careless of 
making friends. Strangers always remained 
strangers to me, and so was | absolutely alone 
the world. But I do tire you?” 
“No, no, indeed. Please go on.” 
“At twenty nine years of age I had travelled 
over Europe. I was sick of life. One 
evening I strolled out into the gardens of a 
tel on the Lago Maggiore. It was a beauti- 
ful night. The moonlight had turned the lake 
’ molten silver, the garden lay black in the 
ide; some strolling fiddlers were playing in 
srounds. [I was musing over the strange- 
ss of my lot when suddenly [ raised my 
to see a young girl leave a shadowed path 
nd step into fleck of moonlight. An elderly 
dy was there too, but her I did not see; my 
eyes were locked upon the maiden. Tall she 
and dark. But, oh! how ean | describe 
[ can speak of the beauty of moonlight 
the mountains, of the serenity of the blue 
iters of the Mediterranean, of the stateliness 
oi the white arble and golden cupolas of 
Lonstantinople, but how can |] speak of her? 


saw into her velvet-brown 
One half-timid glance she gave me. It 
Was as if the 


“T will tell you: J 


€Ves 


cup of life were placed to my 
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lips, and I drank till the fire-water raced 
through my veins. 
“Unhappy my life has been, but all would 


I willingly live again, and worse, for the sake 
of that month that followed. I saw 
her, spoke with her daily, loved her until 


one 


oh! joy untold—she was mine. Yes, promised 
to me. 
“Tt was from her mother she had her dark 


eyes; her mother had been an Italian, but her 
father was a countryman of my own. We both 
wrote to Denmark to ask the consent of our 
respective parents. A week passed. No word 
came to me from my grandparent, but there 
came to her a telegram: ‘I forbid the match ; 
am writing.’ Agnese showed it to me with 
tears in her dark eyes, and passionately de 
clared that nothing should part us. A few 
more days passed of love and trust. Then one 


morning she was not at breakfast. At last 
came to me her aunt and handed me a note. 
I tore it open. Inside was written: ‘1 know 


the truth, and never want to see you again.’ 
Overcome with fear and inward rage, | went at 
once to her sitting room and knocked on the 
door. ‘Who is there?’ asked her voice. ‘1, 
Hans Jansen, I replied loudly. A moment's 
silence, then in a cold voice she said, ‘ Enter,’ 
and I was in the room. The door to the bed- 
room beyond was open, and there could I see 


the aunt packing their clothes; but Agnese 
stood in the centre of the floor, her face pale, 
her eyes dark with weeping. Pity overcame 


my fears and rage, and | forward to 
hold her in my arms. 

“Do not touch me!’ she exclaimed. 

“* Agnese, explain,’ I cried. 

“*T)o you need explanation? Is it not enough 
that I have learnt the truth from others, and 
that you have deceived me?’ 

“<The truth—what truth?’ I exclaimed, half- 
maddened. 

“* Hans, do not force me thus, she cried. 
‘Do not wring the words of your shame from 
my lips.’ 

“The blood rushed hot to my face. 

“*There is no shame,’ I cried passionately. 


sprang 


“*No shame?’ she asked with a sob. ‘No 
shame in your father being a murderer ¢’ 

‘[ fell back, astonished, horrified at her 
words. But even as I wondered I knew her 


words were true. 

“This was the secret of my solitary childhood, 
my enforced absence from home and my grand- 
father’s dislike. 

‘I fell back against the wall. 

“Go, go!’ she cried. ‘You have deceived 
me. I will never see you again. 

“And | went.” 
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Jansen buried his face in his hands. 
few minutes only the thrush’s joyous note and 
the droning of the insects disturbed the silence. 

At last Nan spoke in a hushed tone. 

“ Have you ever seen her since?” 


* He said one word 


Jansen lifted his head. His voice was dull 


and dreary. 
“I saw her this spring, walking in Hyde 


Park. I watched her from a distance until she 
went into Albert Mansions.” 

“Then you went down to Cambridge and 
were ial?” 

7 Yes.” 


asked Nan 


said ?” 


“Was it true, what she 
in a whisper. 
“ Yes, 





For a 
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“Who was killed?” she asked in 9 still 
lower voice. 

“My mother,” said Jansen. 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know.” 





* Isobel.’ ”"—p. (08. 


Nan’s cheeks were paler than 
Jansen gazed moodily through the green 


Silence again. 
usual. 
woods. 

Suddenly Nan burst into tears. 

“Oh! it is too horrible!” she cried. 
so sorry, so sorry for you!” 

“Don’t ery, don’t ery, Nan,” he said, patting 
her hand gently. But her sympathy was sweet 
to him, and her tears seemed in a way to re 
lieve his grief. 

“But what made her so angry was thinking 


“T am 








tha 
me 
hea 


ang 








mi 








that you knew about it all ithe time—wasnt 

“Ves,” said the Dane gloomily ; “ but it does 

t aiter the case. I am not fit for her.” 

“T don't see that at all,” said Nan indignantly. 
“Tf she cared for you, I don’t see what your 
father could be to her, especially as he is dead.” 

sut IT don’t know that he is dead.” 

“Isn't he? Where is he, then ?’ 

“T don't know. He has never been seen since 
the night of, ’ 

“The murdei 

“Yes. 

Nan thought for a minute, then she said 

“If [ were you, I should tell her everything 
md let her choose whether she would have 
you or not.” 

“No, you would not. You would feel differ- 
ently if it had occurred to you.” 

At this moment a shout rang through the 

wds which made them both start. 

“Nan! Jansen! Are you coming to lunch ?” 

“Yes!” called back Nan, and they both 

ystened up the path. 

Jervis was waiting for them at the edge of the 

wn: he looked rather cross, and turned short 
round to return to the house when they joined 
him. Nan and Jansen followed him in silence. 

“What makes you so grumpy, Jer!” asked 
Nan at lunch, unconscious of having given any 


f 
ol 


fence. 

“Can't a fellow think?” he replied. 
got a good deal on my hands just now.’ 
“What!” asked Nan, helping herself to salad 
s she spoke 

“Georges hand is very bad again, for one 
thing.” 

“T thought it was well long ago,” said Nan. 
“Tt was nearly well, and then the stupid 
fellow was careless with it, and now it’s worse 


“ 


I’ve 


than ever. I’ve sent for Dr. Brown: in the 


meantime, he won’t let anyone touch it. He is 
nearly mad with pain.” 

No more was said about it, but Nan slipped 
away as soon as she had finished lunch, and 
ent off to the stables. 

Jervis found her there, half an hour later, 
tting on the steps of the harness-room with 

ry white fae 

“Hullo, Nan! What’s the matter?” 

‘Oh! Jervis, his hand is awful.” 

“Whatever mad you look at it?” 

“He sakl he thought he could bear me to 
ch it because 


of my hand being light and 
il, and so | have been dressing it.” 
“Well, I do think that after waiting so long, 
>might have held out till Dr. Brown came.” 
“But I asked him to let me. 
agry with him, Jer ; it 


Piease don’t be 
was all my fault.” 


Jervis CARE 
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“No; it’s you I’m vexed with, little Nan, 
for having such pale cheeks. You look as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“Tt was worse than a ghost.” 

“T’ll go and fetch you a glass of wine.” 

“Oh! no, please don’t. 1 would rather have 
some water from the pump.” 

But he would not listen to her and ran off to 
the house. 

He could not find his mother, who had the 
keys of the cellarette in her pocket. He knew 
nothing would induce Nan to touch spirits, so 
he lost some minutes searching for Mrs. Carew. 
Then he went through the back premises to 
the stable-yard. When he reached it Nan was 
gone. 

“Nan!” he shouted, “Nan!” 

He walked round to the front of the house 
and again called her. 

Receiving no answer, he went indoors and 
up-stairs to Nan’s room. 

Her door stood wide open and her dress lay 
in the centre of the floor as if it had been 
hastily discarded. 

The house was very quiet, Mrs. Carew and 
Jansen had gone out, and the servants were at 
dinner. 

Jervis hurried back to the stables. He 
mounted the narrow stairs to George’s room. 

“Nan, are you here?” he asked as he put his 
head round the door, but only George was 
pacing up and down the room, nursing his 
hand. 

“No, sir. Miss Nan went down about twenty 
minutes or half an hour since, before you were 
calling her in the yard.” 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“No, sir, I don’t; but I heard a tramping 
what sounded like Brunette’s feet in the yard 
ten minutes ago.” 

Jervis ran down-stairs and into Brunette’s 
stable. He went into the 
harness-room and found the saddle and bridle 
were missing. 

Jervis chafed and fumed up and down the 
yard. He could not bear Nan to go scampering 
over the country unattended. Latterly she had 
paid more regard to his wishes, but what was 
a fellow to do with a foreigner loafing about 
the place upsetting everything! Of course this 
was Jansen’s influence. In a cooler moment 
he would have been more just, but he was 
thoroughly put out. 

The men came out from the kitchen, and 
Jervis, not wishing to meet them, went off to 
find his mother, who was probably “ cottaging” 
in the village. He stopped several times to 
exchange greetings and to listen to little pieces 
of news from the villagers, so the church 


The cob was gone. 
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clock was chiming the half-hour after three 
when he joined Jansen, who was standing at 
the gate of the cottage Mrs. Carew was 
visiting. 

Mrs. Carew was sitting in the window. She 
saw him come and called him in, for she 
wanted to show him the place in the back 
kitchen where rain had penetrated. 

As they left the cottage Jervis saw the 
haker’s boy was speaking to Jansen and hand 
ing him a scrappy little piece of paper. He 
could hardly catch what the boy was saying in 
his heavy, slow dialect, but one word leapt to 
his ears—“ Miss Nan.” 

His mother was in front of him, and the path 
was too narrow for him to pass her; before 
they had reached the gate Jansen had put a 
piece of money in the boy’s hand, had thrust 
the paper into his pocket, and had strode off 
as fast as his long legs could carry him. 

Jervis’s first impulse was to follow and over- 
take him. But he had not taken two steps 
when the Rector’s voice reached him— 

“Carew, one moment, if you can spare it.” 

Jervis turned abruptly and faced him. After 
all, there was nothing but his own thoughts to 
suggest ill. He spent the whole afternoon 
placidly with the Rector. 

Yet when tea-time came, and neither of them 
had reappeared, he fidgeted considerably, and 
finally flung himself upon a horse and rode off 
to see if he could meet them. 

He returned alone just before dinner. 

“Nan come in, mother?” he asked with an 


SHORT 

NOTES OF 
TAKING IT EASY. 

know a family, rich in worldly goods 

but poor in every other way, who apply 





the principle of division of labour to 


ehureh. They attend Divine service to 


going to 


see and be seen, and because their friends attend. 
The husband comes at the beginning with his two 
little girls, 


his wife rustles up the aisle. 


After a quarter or even half an hour 
Before the sermon 
father and children disappear, for he, disagreeing 
people, thinks that children 


with most other 


should not hear sermons. Children are sometimes 
as convenient to those who wish to leave God’s 
house as they are to beggars. Of course, chureh- 


going like this does far more harm than good. 
“CONSIDER YOUR VERDICT.” 


People talk of death-bed repentances, and ima- 
gine that a great change is sure to come over them 
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assumption of indifference, as he swung down to 
the ground. 

“No, Jervis; I am = growing most uneasy. 
Neither she nor Mr. Jansen have returned.” — 

Dinner that Jervis 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, and then ordered 
fresh horse. 

“Are they lost, do you think?” asked Mrs, 
Carew. 

Jery is shook his head. 

“Nan knows every inch of the country,” he 
said. 

* An accident /” 

“We should have heard by now.” 

“Jervis, what makes you look like that? 
Have you heard anything?” 

os No.” 

“Tell me what it is you fear?” 

“T can’t. mother.” 

But as she stood beside him on the st ‘ps, as 
his horse came round to the door, he said one 
word 

* Isobel.” 


“No, no, my 


evening was a farce. 


dear boy,” said Mrs. Carew, 
herself again at once. “Don’t you think about 
that. It’s nothing of the sort.” 

But as hour after hour crept slowly by, and 
twilight deepened into dusk, and dusk lost itself 
in a deep blue night ; while Mrs. Carew stood 
with her face glued to the window-pane or 
paced out to the front watching and 
waiting ; when the only returning horse’s hoofs 
proved to be Jervis’s, the tale of poor Isobel 


ck Or, 


Carew seemed to beat itself into her brain. 


(To be concluded.) 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK IN ALL FIELDS. 


at the last, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred as we live so we die, The ruling passion is 
strong in death, Just before “the weary pulse of 
life at last stood still,” the celebrated judge, Lord 
Tenterden, was heard to murmur to_ himself: 
‘And now, gentlemen of the jury, I leave you to 
If this man had had his 


own way, he would never have gone into the 


cousider your verdict.” 


presence of his Judge with words like these on 
his lips, but he could not control delirium. 


“HE FOUGHT HIS DOUBTS.” 

We learn from the “ Life” of the late eminent 
scientist, George John Romanes, that the years 
from 1879 to 1890 were for him years of most 
painful, almost despairing, doubt on the subject 
of religion. He came at last to see that “ faith is 
intellectually justifiable,” that it is “ Christianity oF 
nothing.” For him, in the end, it was Christianity 
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most firmly believed. The example of loyalty 
to truth which this great student of God’s book 
of Nature set, should encourage others wandering 
in the twilight of this “ dimly-lighted world,” and 
help them to go on in patience until on them 


also dawns that Light. 


EASILY PLEASED 
little street Arabs 
as they are irreverently called 


It is often said that 
ittel children, 


do not know how to play, and have to be 


weht the accomplishment by those who take 
an interest in them. This is a pathetic fact, 
there are exceptions, and we have often seen 

ese little ones making the most of very limited 

opportunities They have not green fields to 
p . in, but some of them have better health 
1 spirits tl pampered children living in 


wide parks. Costly toys they can dispense with 
so long as they can play “horse” or leap-frog 


or other simple games which, like those of other 


young animals, generally take the form of the 
mimiery of war. Let us do all we can to keep 
ese children healthy and simple-minded, and 


they may be trusted to find games for them- 


selves 


NO PREJUDICE. 


A friend had been telling Coleridge that it was 


unfair to prejudice a child by giving him moral and 
religious instruction. For answer, the author of 
‘Aids to Reflection ” invited him te see his garden, 


and brought him to where a luxuriant growth of 


garden?” said his friend. 
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ugly and unfragrant weeds spread themselves over 
“You don’t call that a 

“What!” replied Cole- 
ridge, “would you have me prejudice the ground 


beds and walks alike. 


in favour of roses and lilies ?” 


THE STIMULUS OF SORROW. 

It was when John Bright was in the depth of 
grief and despair at the loss of his first wife that 
Cobden called upon him and suggested a joint 
crusade against the Corn Laws. After words of 
condolence, he said : “ There are thousands of homes 
in England this moment where wives, mothers, and 
children are dying of hunger. Now, when the first 
paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise you 
to come with me, and we will never rest until the 
Corn Law is repealed.” This is the right way to 
take sorrows. We should not lie down under them, 
but allow them to stimulate us to a higher life and 
greater usefulness. We should be “consecrated 
afresh by sorrow,” as Lord Shaftesbury said he was 


when he lost his wife. 


WOMEN'S INFLUENCE. 

Mr. Ruskin thinks that if they tried to put 
a stop to war women have enough influence to 
Alas, that they do not always use this in- 
however, 


do so. 

fluence! There is a_ war, against 
cruelty, injustice, and sin generally which should 
never cease, and it is well when we _ hare 
women like Miriam, who encourage men to fight 


bravely this battle of the Lord. 
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AS IT MIGHT BE. 


The arsenal at Springfield suggested the follow- 
ing lines to Longfellow— 


* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camos and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 


It may be said that war clears the moral atmo- 
sphere as a thunderstorm does the physical, and 
that without it there would not be so many oppor- 
tunities for self-sacrifice and heroism. But surely 
Peace has her triumphs no less than War; and if all 
the money and energy that are now expended upon 
preparing for war were devoted to Christian work, 
the condition of the world would be altered past 
recognition, 


OUR BODIES. 


It is a great mistake to think that the leaders of 
What, for 
instance, could be more religious than the following 


science are or have been unbelievers. 


Professor Owen concluded his 
After describing the human body, he 
said: “Such are the dominating powers with which 
we, and we alone, are gifted! I say gifted, for the 
surpassing organisation was no work of ours. ‘It 


words with which 


Rede Lecture. 


is He that hath made us, and not we, ourselves.’ 
This frame is a temporary trust, for the uses of which 
responsible to the Maker. 
‘possess it in all the supple vigour of lusty youth, 
think well what it is that He has committed to your 
keeping! 


we are O you who 


Waste not its energies ; dull them not by 
sloth ; spoil them not by pleasures! The supreme 
work of creation has been accomplished that you 
might possess a body, the sole erect, of all anima! 
bodies the most free, and for what? For the service 
of the soul.” Strive to realise the conditions of the 
Think what 
it may become—the temple of the Holy Spirit ! 
Defile it not. Seek rather to adorn it with all meet 
ind becoming gifts, and with fair furniture, moral 
and intellectual.” It is not, however, only slothful 
und pleasure-seeking people who neglect their bodies. 


possession of this wondrous structure. 


Sometimes Christian workers work in wrong ways, 
stint themselves in nourishment, uselesslyv eatch 
infectious disease, and, lo! they become irritable and 
unable to work. 
A GENEROUS LITIGANT. 
In Switzerland, many years ago, a man named 
Frantz came one evening to Gaspard, who was 
working in his field, and said, “ Friend, we have 
a difference about a meadow, you know, and I 
have got the judges to meet at Schwitz to deter- 
mine the cause, since we cannot do it for ourselves ; 
so you must come with me before them to-morrow.” 

‘You see, Frantz,” replied Gaspard, “I must get 
in this hay to-morrow ; I cannot possibly leave it.” 
—* And,” rejoined Frantz, “I cannot send away the 


THE QUIVER. 


judges now they have fixed the day ; and, besides 
one ought to know whom the field belongs to behees 
it ismown.” They disputed the matter some time. 
At length Gaspard said, “Do you go to-morrow to 
Schwitz. Tell the judges both your reasons and 
mine, and then there will be no need for me to go.” 
—* Well,” said the other, “if you choose to trust your 
cause to me, I will manage it as if it were my own,” 
Frantz went to Schwitz, and pleaded before the 
judges his own and Gaspard’s cause as well as he 
could. When sentence was pronounced, he returned 
to Gaspard. “Gaspard,” said he. “ the field is yours, 
I congratulate you, neighbour.” Frantz and Gaspard 
were friends ever after. 


ANOTHER “QUIVER” PRIZE-WINNER, 
We publish this photograph of 
another QUIVER Prize-winner—Edward Deery, of 


month the 


the Gordon Boys’ Home, who is now seventeen 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beatty-Pownall, 
the Secretary of the 


years of age. 
Institution, sends a very 
report of the  lad’s conduct, 


good exemplary 


and adds: “Deery is a baker here, and is 
anxious to go out as such. If any of your 


situation 
for him at some respectable bakers, we should 


readers could sueceed in obtaining a 
be very grateful. 
That 
taking is beyond question; for, in addition ts 
THE QUIVER Prize and Medal for good conduet 
which he has gained, he 


He is a most deserving lad.” 


Deery is most industrious and __ pains- 


is also the recipient 
of a silver medal from the Committee of the 
Both 
photograph. 


shown in the 


these medals are 


Home. 






















































EDWARD DEERY. 


(“ The Quiver” Prize-winner at tre Gordow Boys’ Home.) 
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“THE QUIVER’ 


git 


LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN 


COMPASSION. 


OBJECT :—TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 


WELFARE OF 


SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL BEING 


OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


again have the pleasure of 
recording a very large in- 


crease of members during 
the past month, and as we 
vo to press the total number 
on the books is 

FOURTEEN THOUSAND TWO 

HUNDRED AND ELEVEN, 

thousand 
sixty-four. This is an ex- 


an increase of seven 
fve hundred and 
ceptionally encouraging record, for it means that 
membership has more than doubled itself in 
the course of a month, and if the same ratio 
f increase is 
evitably have a very great and fruitful influence 
for good all over the kingdom. It will not be 


sustained, our League must in- 


out of place here to remind our thousands of 


embers of their pledge, which we hope will be 
loyally carried out in the spirit of the Master 
Who “went about doing good.” 


LIST OF HONOUR. 
MEMBERS. 


(Who have cach obtaincd a hundred or more new 
members.) 


DISTINGUISHED 


ABRAHAM ALBAN. JAMES H. APPLEBy, Tom 
AsquiTH, Leeds; W. H. AsSQuITH, Armley ; GEORGE 
ATKINSON, * Newcastle-on-Tyne ; JOHN BAILEy, Nor- 
manton: MARY BARKER, Leeds; A. BEETON, New 
Wortley; Mrs. BERRIDGE, Armley; ALEXANDER 
Birp, Hamilton; E. A. BLACKMORE, Wandsworth ; 
\. BowMAN, LIZZIE BRANNAN, Leeds; J. BRINDLE, 
im; FLORRTE Brook, ESTHER BURRELL, Bur- 
WILLIAM BuRTON, Normanton; E. CAL- 
INAN, Durham: VINCHNT CHAPMAN, New Wortley ; 
Mrs. CHILD, Armley: STEPHEN COATES, Burman- 
tofts: Lewis CoLcLouGH, Leeds; Mary ANN 
COLDWELLS, Stamford Hill; E. ComMBes, Clapham 

nl RHODA Cox, Potter's Bar; Rose ANN 
CrorTs, Leeds ; S. E. Crupp, Linkinhorne; ARTHUR 
DAVIDSON, 1: T. Davies, Mountain Ash: 


Bristol 
MILDRED DraGe, Leeds ; THomAs DuDLEY, Oldham : 
CHARLES DuNN, Leeds: Miss EAstTwoop, SIDNEY 


LASTWOOD, Armley; LAWRENCE W. ELLIs, Castle- 
rd: JAMES FARQUHAR, Insch; ANNA FLEMING, 
Roundhay; W. A. GILDERSOLE, Armley; SYDNEY 
GILL, Beeston Hill: W. GREEN, Willesden; Lity 
GREENING, ELIZA HANLAN, Leeds; ERNEST HAN- 
AY, Burslem; HARRY HARDAKER, Armley; MRs 
Harrison, Leeds ; ELLEN HAxBy, Newtown ; MARIA 


HAXBY, Leeds ; Victor J. Hyron, Grimsby ; ANNIE 
ANOWLES, Armley; RACHEL LEADBITTER, Durham ; 
My LeIrcH, Ravenscourt Park, W.; W. H. Lry- 


POT, Armley: E. Lister, G. E. Lister, Lypia 
LOCKWOOD, Leeds: ADA LYONS, MaupD LYONS, 
Nortley; NELLIE MEADOWCROFT, MaRIA MCCONNELL, 


Harry Micuy Leeds ; 


i Lewis MICHEL, Armley; 
FLORRY MILBURN, 


Leeds; Mary Moopy, Armley : 


Mas Moopy. Durham: Mrs. MULLINS. Crovrdon; § 
‘USSEY, Beeston Hill: J. W. PEEL, Leeds; GRORGE 
P. PICKERING, Hull; FLORENCE PoppLeTon, Leeds : 
PUGH, 


ee 


1ARRIETT Pryce, Leintwardine; JOHN 


3urmantofts: SARAH 
RerIp, Durham; THOMAS 
H. Renwicu. Leeds; E. RICHARDSON, Beauman- 
tofts; Harry RicumMonp, Leeds; GEORGE W. 
RIDLEY, Hexham ; J. W. RHODES, ARTHUR ROBERTS, 
Armley; ADA Ropinson, Leeds; FRED ROBINSON, 
Mavrice A. Ropirnson, Armley; RAymMonp L 
ROBINSON, Leeds: VIOLETTA ROGERS, Burmantofts ; 
ALBERT SCHOLES, HERBERT SEDGWICK, Leeds; 
WILLIAM SHaw, Castleford; J. SHeRwoop, H. 
SeLBy, Armley; FLORENCE SMITH, Quarry Hill; 
GERTRUDE SMITH, Camden Town; HILDA SMITH, 
Leeds : WALTER STEAD, Horsforth ; ADA STEPHEN- 
SON, WILLIAM STEPHENSON, JESSIE STOWSFIELD, 
Leeds; FLORENCE ‘THOMAS, Margate; EMILY 
THomMpsON, Durham; HANNAH THOMPSON, Leeds; 
M. E. THompson. W. J. THorRNTON, Armley; IDA 
TROUGHTON, Leeds; H. WaALcH, Bolton; MAGGIE 
Durham; Mrs. WEATHERELL, NELLIE 


Durham; GERTRUDE RAIS!N, 
ANN READ, Margate; A 


WARDLE, 


WEAVER, Armley; ANNIE WEBSTER, Wortley ; 
MavuRIcE WeBsTeER, Leeds; RUTH WEBSTER, New- 


town; C. WuHITELEY, Leeds; J. S. WILKINSON, 
Armley; E, 8S. WILKINSON. Saltcoats; J. E. 
WILson, New Wortley: ADA Woop, Burmantofts ; 
J. G. Woop, Normanton; E. YATES, Leicester; 
J. R. Yeats, Insch 
FIRST-CLASS MEMBERS, 

(IVho have each obtained at least ten other members.) 
Yarmouth; F. Beves, 
Cuthbert, Kelso; Mrs. 


Arthur F. Aldis, Great 
Sittingbourne; J. A. M. F 
Davies, Ravenscourt Park, W.; William A. Day, 
Plumstead; Joseph England, Sheffield; E. W 
Tincham, Grimsthorpe; 8. H. Giggall, Lofthouse ; 
Edith M. Harrison, Forest Gate; F. M. Henderson, 
Huntley; J. F. Higgs, Clapton; C. Hunt, Lydbrook ; 
Richard James, Wellington; J. H. Kirton, Great 
Portland Street, W.; A. M. Lloyd, Willenhall; 
Jane Longworth, Bolton; A. 8S. Macduff, Chisle- 
hurst; Mary Marbeck, Sephia Marbeck, Bolton ; 
V. Morand, France: Elsie Naylor, Halifax; W. 
Owin, Tottenham: H. Parrish, Potter's Bar; A. L. 
Phillips, Ringwood; The Rev. F. Rice, Shoreditch ; 
Mary Spicer, Maida Vale; S. Tate, Halifax: W. F 
Tomkinson, New Swindon; D. Topham, Ulceby ; B. 
Walsh, Smithills; A. Wood, Guildford. 

PRIZES TO MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE, 

In addition to the Ten Guinea Essay Prize, 
a Prize of Firry GvuINEAS is offered to the 
Members for the best STory illustrating the ob- 
jects of the League, and adapted for serial publi- 
cation. The Story should contain not less than 
20,000 words and not more than 50,000 words, 
and should be accompanied by a short abstract 
of the plot of the story of not more than 500 
words. All MSS. must be delivered to the 
Editor not later than January Ist, 1897. 

All readers of Tue Quiver and their friends are 
invited to become Members of the League, without sub- 
scription. 

Intending Members are oniy required to sign the 
Declaration,* and torward it to the “ Hditcr of Tut 
Quiver, Lu Belle Sauvage, London, F.C.” 

This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 
be cut out, sigued, and posted as above directed,—Ep. 











gl2 THE 


“THE QUIVER” ORDER OF 


SERVICE. 
(ESTABLISHED 1887.) 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


HONOURABLE 


PATRON: 


=f y mE = 
+ 


naga e to many pressing requests, 
the 
at present cont uins over 





egister of this Order (which 


Two Thou- 


sand Members), has been reopened for 
i short period, and to a limited number of new 
members, under the following revised rules : 


The necessary qualifications for membership are 


rreproauchable rectitude of character, and continuous 


and unbroken service in the family of their present 
ployer of not less than ten years. 

The forms of application may be obtained by any 
reader on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
to the “* Editor of ‘THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.t These forms must be 


carefully filled in, and then signed by the employer 
a Minister of Religion. 
Members will be divided into three classes, viz. :— 


and countersigned by 


ORDINARY MEMBERS: Those who have been in their 
present situations from ten to twenty-five years. These 
will be enrolled and receive the Gilt Badge of the 


Order. 

FrrRst CLASS MEMBERS: 
twenty-five to fifty years 
These members, in addition 
Register of the Order, 
Badg 


Those who have served from 
under the same conditions. 
to being included in the 
will receive a Certificate and the 
e of the Order enamelled on one side. 


‘THE QUIVER 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INT 
QUESTIONS. 
121. Which of the Proverbs are specially known 
as the Proverbs of Solomon: 
122. Quote a proverb which shows the danger 
of self-deception. 
123. What proverb sets forth the value of self- 
control 
124. Which proverb teaches us to believe in 


God’s providence ? 








125. King David was an example of constancy 
to his friends, as seen in the case of Jonathan's 
child? What proverb speaks of this? 

126. What lesson do we learn from God's dealing 

ith David in reference to his conduct towards 
Urial 

127. What great warrior supported Adonijah in 
his bellion against King David? 

128. In what way did David make the people 

» understand that he had appointed Solomon as 

129. Where was the holy oil kept with which 
ne } ) was anointed 

130. With what act of worship did King 
= mo! commence his reign ! 

131. From what passage should we gather that 
God appeared to Solomon in answer to _ his 
praver 

132. In wha vay did Solomon celebrate at 

ilem his accession to the throne? 














QUIVER. 


MEMBERS : 


DISTINGUISHED Those who hay 
their present situations for fifty years and ne 
‘he Distinguished Members will each receive a Certif 
cate and the Badge of the Order enamelled on both 
sides. 
Applications will be dealt with in the order received, 


‘THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from 


1896, up to and including July 28th, 
this 
knowledged next month :— 
For ** The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: 
A Glasgow Mother (75th 
Govan (104th donation), 5s.; 2 
Frankfort, 10s.; J. Graham, Victoria, 
; A Reader, Notting Hill, 10s. 
yr The Children’s Country eda Fund: 
stant Keader, Brighton, ". EK. H., Sutton Coldfield, 
A Reader of ‘THE 5s.; Mrs. 
Regent’s Park, 5s.; H Reader, 
10s. ; An Lrish Girl, 5s. ; from C. 
and J ‘., sent direct. 
For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: 
A Swansea Mother, 
sent direct. 


June 30th, 
1896. Sub. 


scriptions received aiter date will be ae- 


5s. 3 donation), Is.; 
of THE Quiver. 


8s.; An Irish Girl, 


A Swansea Mother, 
E., 


Reader 


A Con- 
58. ; 
ds.; Qt IVE m, 

— aan st ee 
and £1 10s. 


Blackston, 
ar Hill, 
W.C., MC, 


A Warwickshire Lass, 
ds.; and 10s. from Anti-Jesuit 


38. 3 


For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: 8. Mitehel, 
23. 6d. 

* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for. 
uy ard to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 


movements referred to in the pages of this magazine, 
tmounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 


THE QUIVER when desired, 


—S=s m= 


” BIBLE 
ERNATIONAL 


CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS. 

109, Under four heads. (Psalm xxxii. 1. 2.) 

110. A voluntary obedience (Psalm xxxii. 8, 9) 

111. It is said of Absalom that he “stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel.” (2 Sam. xv. 6.) 

112. Ahithophel, the counsellor (or prime min- 
ister) of King David. (2 Sam. xv. 12.) 

113. 2 Sam. xv. 24, 25. 

114. Barzillai the Gileadite. (2 Sam. xvii. 2%, 
and xix. 31, 32 

115. It was a military belt, the chief ornament 
of the soldier, and highly prized as a token of 
favour or friendship. Jonathan gave such an one 
to David. (2 Sam. xviii. 11, and 1 Sam. xviii. 4) 

116. Absalom was buried in a pit in the wood of 
Ephraim under a great heap of stones, (2 Sam 
xviii. 6, 17.) 

117. 1 Chron. xxi. 24, 25, and xxii. 1, 2. 

11s. It is generally computed that King David 
left about fifty millions of gold and_ thirty-five 
millions in silver, beside a large quantity of brass 
and iron (1 Chron. xxii. 14-16 and Josephus, 
Ant. vii. c. xiv. 2 

119. King Solomon was crowned twice: first at 
the time of Adonijah’s rebellion, and then at the 
death of King David. (1 Kings i. 38-40; 1 Chron. 
xis. 22.) 

120. By the author of the books of Samuel. (2 
Sam. xxiii. 1.) 
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Se ”F\NORD OF SPECIAL GREETING? 
AND AKNNOUNCEMENT T° THE. 
READERS OF THEQQUIVER .@ @ > 





YEARS COUNT in the age of man, 
THE QUIVER is, in the thirty-sixth 
active life, 


year oO! tts 


heyday of youthful prime. In one 
respect, however, there is a difference. 
At thirty-five years of age one has “ done 


crowing 


THE QuiIvER has not “done growing’ 


A considerable enlargement and improve- 
ent is to be inaugurated in our next issue. 
An extra sheet of sixteen pages will be 
permanently added. The paper is to be bright- 
ened in tone ; new and easily readable type will 
be introduced ; more illustrations will be given. 
This will enable THe Quiver to maintain, 
and more than maintain, its place of Premier 


Magazine 


3 a treasury of reading for 


on its own sound and popular lines 


Sunday and every 


day. For ours is an epoch of expansion and 


advancement, and, to keep in the forefront, it 

s necessary. to step ahead of the main body. 
This is the adventurous policy of THE Quiver, 
Which it has shown from the first. 

In one vital respect, however, THE QuIVER 
emains unaltered On its first title-page it 
was described t magazine promoted 

Mor the defence of Biblical Truth.” 
Throughout its brilliant history of more than a 
generation's span THE Quiver has been un 
wervingly true to this aim. The ungodly of 

press and platform have sneered aud gibed 
it t| opponent ot Cospel truth have 
bused it hut has survived and triumphed 
vy reason of th ternal stability of its cause. 
We feel confident that our readers all over 
the English-speaking world will continue to 


now in the 


support us in this mission, and by their personal 
influence effort help us to carry it on. 
Large numerical strength to 
first magnitude, 


and 
enough in form 


an. army-corps ef the they can 


be still more powerful in the battle against 
immorality, cruelty, and unbelief, and we are 
persuaded that we shall not invoke — their 


Christian sympathy and aid in vain. 

In no revolutionary but in the evan- 
eelising spirit which throughout  distin- 
suished the Magazine, we pro- 
to inaugurate 


selise, 
has 

career of this 
pose 


A NEW FORWARD MOVEMENT 
he enabled 
our 


influence on 


THE Quiver, by which we may 
effectually than ever to do 


counteracting the pernicious 


more part in 


our 


own and the coming generation of the godless 
and unwholesome literature which is being so 


sedulously circulated amongst all classes. 

As we these cheered 
by the receipt of an interesting note from Mrs. 
Hodgson-Burnett, the gifted author of 


conclude lines, we are 


“LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.’ 
‘When I was a child,” she writes, “ THe 
QUIVER used to be read aloud to the entire 


adored it.” 
‘The One | 
those very 
continued 
of ‘The 
red head 


nursery on Sunday alternoons. l 
Again: “ In the little book called 
Knew the Best of All’ I record 
Sunday readings of the 
thrill 
nearly 


afternoon 


stories. The and Usperise 


Channings turned my little 
vrey between the Sundays.’ 

That Tue QUIVER 
vive delight profit to heads and 


old earnest wish, and will be the 


steadfast endeavour, of 
OP 


=a 


may long continue to 


and young 


ones is the 











all the days in the 
week, Sunday brings 
with it a greater 
sense of comfort to 
the inmates of a 
workhouse than any 
other day. For a 
workhouse is, what 
its name implies, a 
house of work. True 
it is that they who 
dwell therein (not 
being officials) are generally persons who are 
thriftless, or lazy, or worse, outside; but as 
soon as they are boarded and lodged at the 
expense of the parish, they are compelled 
(assuming them to be able) to work for their 
living. And not only does Sunday bring cessa- 
tion from work—it brings also better fare. I 
need not tell my readers that the “dietary” of 
a workhouse is not of the most sumptuous kind. 
The usual run is something like this :—Gruel 
and bread, for breakfast; pudding (or soup), 
bread and cheese, for dinner; bread and butter 
and tea, for tea. When soup is served out for 
dinner some scraps of meat are given in the 
soup; but, generally speaking, a meat dinner is 
given only occasionally. On Sundays, however, 
there is a little more effort made to increase 
the creature-comforts of the inmates, and meat 
is almost always given on this day. In some 
workhouses tobacco is allowed to the working 
inmates, and to those old people who are willing 
but unable to work, and this is generally given 
out on Sunday. Then, I hope, that to some of 
the inmates the gathering together for the ser- 
vice—of old and young, pauper and paid officer 
—is a source of comfort, too. I remember, 











BY A LATE WORKHOUSE CHAPLAIN 


some years ago, when I was chaplain of a work- 
house, holding a conversation with an old man, 
who had been in the “house” many years, soon 
after IL was appointed. He was a nice, clean- 
looking, respectable old) soul, with something 
about him that savoured of better times. 

“Ay, I likes Sunday to come round again,” he 
said. “’ Tis a comforting sort o’ day, mester.” 

And I answered him, as it seemed to me, in 
the spirit of his own words 

“Yes, it is a comforting day—a day of rest 
and refreshment for body and soul.” 

“It is that,” he replied, “especially when the 
bif’s biled—I canna bite it when it’s roasted.” 

Poor old man! Perhaps, had I been in his 
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“He was a nice, clean-looking, respectable old soul” bel 











SUNDAY IN 


piace, my soul would not have soared any higher 
than “ biled bif.’ 


There is attached to almost every large work- 
house in England a chaplain, whose duty it is 
to take sp ritual charge of the inmates, and to 
hold one service, at least, on Sunday in some 

stances two rvices—and one on some after 

n in the week. The number of services is 


i 
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to assemble. The chapel was about as bare and 
cold as it was possible to be. The walls were 
whitewashed, but the “washing” was not white. 
The floor was laid with common bricks, and the 
that were used for seats were very 
rough and common, he men sat on one side 
of the chapel, the women on the other. We 
had a choir, composed of the children who were 


benches 





“The old folks liked to sing.”—p. 918. 


not in the chaplain’s hands, as that is arranged 
by the guardians who appoint him. Generally 


speaking, the chaplain is attached to some 
church in the neighbourhood, and the time of 
service at the workhouse is arranged so as not 
clash with the service at the church. There- 
lore it is usual to have it, when there is only 
ne, either at half-past nine in the morning, or 
t three o'clock in the afternoon. There are, of 
urse, many exceptions. In the workhouse to 
which I was chaplain there was but one Sunday 
service, and that was in the morning. About 
ten minutes before the time for commencing, a 
bell was rung, and then the congregation began 


living in the workhouse ; and we had a musical 
instrument in the shape of a harmonium, which 
was played by the schoolmaster as long as he 
remained, and, when he left, by the school- 
mistress who took his place. It was my effort 
always to have a short, bright, cheerful ser- 
vice, and in some sense we had it; but from 
a musical point of view it was a failure. 
Not that our choir could not sing: they sang 
a great deal too much—in fact, they shouted. 
You see, they were only country lads, kept inside 
the four walls of the workhouse almost all the 
week, and always within sight and sound of one 
master or another, so that the natural life and 























A MEMBER OF THE CHOIR, 


spirit of the young were almost crushed out of 
them. They were not, perhaps, 
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daughters, voices of husband or wife, of father 
or mother—as their hearts went back to some 
well-loved cottage 
forward, let us hope, to a more blessed home, 
that, lost. They 
sympathised with people in distress, and there 
Was no pretence in their sympathy. Abont 
the time of which I am speaking there had 
heen a terrible colliery disaster—it was some 
twenty years ago—which had stirred the country 
to-its very depths, and-had called forth an in- 
mense amount of practical charity ; and at scores 
of churches and chapels collections were made 
for the widows and orphans; and some of my 
congregation suggested to me that we should 
have a collection in the workhouse chapel. To 
this I readily consented, and Sunday, 
after due notice, our alms were collected. [ 
believe every person in the congregation gave 
something. The total was not much 
thing under two pounds—-but neither was the 
widow's mite much, yet God accepted that; 
and though many wealthy congregations gave, 
collectively, large offerings, yet | venture to 
believe that no gift. was. sweeter, in the sight 
of God, than this gift we sent from our work- 
house chapel. 


home long since lost, and 


once gained, can never be 


one 


some- 





crushed out so much as Sup- = 
pressed; and then, when Sunday 
came, and the children had a 
hand, they made up for it to the 
best of their ability. Yet, poor 
lads! their ability in anything (ex- 
cept shouting) was small. 
back, that which I remember most 
clearly was their general lack of 
intelligence —they seemed to be 
short of something that other lads 
One of them, anyway, 
something all other lads do 
loyalty and honesty. 
I took him for a servant, and he 
lived with me 
man in this world ever had a more 
loyal (and probably not a 
stupid) servant. He will 


free 


Looking 


possessed, 
had 


not possess 
ten years, and no 


more 


sing no 


more in any workhouse choir: | 
hope he sings in a sweeter one, 
and in a better land. But the 
singing in our chapel, if not 


musical, was hearty. The old folks 
liked to sing, for it reminded them 
of days long gone by, when they 
were free to tread God’s earth, and 
to go here or there as_ they 


pleased; and as they sang, some 
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of them conjured up voices from 
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voices of sous or 
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MEAL-TIME IN THE “* HOUSE.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
4 CHAMPION. 
MS } @ hee.’ 
“Dicky !” 
It was the 
of Nurse, 
long-drawn-out 
through the summer 


BY FE. S&S CURRY, 


pause, 


voice 
calling in 


notes, 


afternoon. 

Dicky listened, and 
looked up at his 
fellow conspirator, 
about. Betty 
had driven a little carriage into the town to 
fetch Joan. Nurse was busy. 

All hands had been called to the harvest-field. 
Dicky had trotted after John, shirt- 
sleeves and big straw hat, was carrying tea to 








There 


chuckling. was no one 


who, in 


the harvesters. A little further, and he would 
have quite escaped. As it was, at the first call, 
John and Dicky ignominiously hid behind the 
kitchen garden hedge and paused. Fortune 
might still be kind. 

‘Dicky !” The eall was coming nearer. 

The boy felt a delicious thrill as he realised 
how naughty he was, and that the gate was 
hard by, through which he would be discovered. 
He crouched in imitation of John’s tall person, 
looked up at the red face above him, and waited. 

‘You're boun’ to be found, Dicky,” whispered 
John 

They could hear the near sweep of Nurse's 
starched skirts along the gooseberry bushes, and 
the passage of her heavy steps along the grassy 
paths 

“Ves,” said Dicky; then, courageously, “ Don’t 
care ! 

“Best not hide, paps?” said John anxiously, 
his conscience smiting him that he was leading 
Dicky wrong 

“Pretend we're bears, an’ jump out on her,” 
returned Dick sagaciousiy ; “she Il be fightened 


then, ‘steacdl of we. 


So when Nurse’s face loomed wide and red 


over the white gate, and her eyes scanned the 
four-acre, for the little figure her instinct had 
informed her would be turned towards the 
harvest-field, Dicky put his suggestion in praec- 
tice. Nurse ive the expected jump as _ the 
“bears” sprang up suddenly under her nose, 
and laid hold of the smaller one gurgling with 
laughter. 

“Well! you’re an object !” she remarked, not 
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OF LESCOUGH,” “BELINDAS BABY,” ETC. 


unkindly, for she loved Dicky, whatever her 
faults. 
“Ves,” said Dicky indifferently ; “ goin’ out 


to tea in er field,” he announced, as if it were 
his usual custom, and his appearance did not 
matter. 

‘Your mother wants you to-day; go ont to 
tea to-morrow,” Nurse, divining the 
bey’s disappointment. 

“Will there be tea ‘morrow, John?” Dicky 
bargained. His bargains were always a salve to 
the interferences with his plans. 

“Mebbe,” said John cautiously. 
for sure.” 

“Where mother?” asked the boy. His 
of putting up with the ways of his elders was 
one of his many charms. His sunny nature was 
not often overcast by authority and tyranny. 

“She’s goin’ down the zigzag to the arbour, 
and you are to have tea with her there and take 
care of her. I’m busy this afternoon. Miss 
Betty will soon be back.” 

“An’ Jo’ ?” questioned the 
“ Betty are gone for Jo’ ?” 

It was John who answered him this time. 
Nurse never spoke of Joan. She hated her too 
well. 

“Yes, Miss Joan, Aw’ you'll hear ’em 
comin’ in the arbour, Dick,” John said kindly. 

“Jo comin!” said Dicky gleefully, holding 
up his head to the attack of Nurse, who swept 
and dusted and rubbed him straight. 

“Jo tell stories. Dicky glad.” 

“ An’ you'll take care of your mother !” John 
said at parting, laying his hand for a moment 
on the boy’s head, and looking lovingly into his 
eyes. Dicky was the joy of his heart, and he 
never saw him depart without a longing for his 
return, and a vague fear prompting some part- 


snegester l 


“Can't say 


way 


hoy eagerly. 


too. 


ing caress. 

The big hand perhaps conveyed its benedie- 
tion, but it was to be a peace of God “ beyond 
these Afterwards, when all was too 
late, John mourned that the garden hedge had 
not been a more effectual hiding-place. 


voices.’ 


Dicky, running by his mother’s side down the 
zigzag path, brandishing a wooden sword which 
he had sought out for the purpose, felt himself 
a valiant defender from all the perils of the 


way. Joan’s stories had filled his brain with 
fairies and giants and dragons. She had deeply 
convinced him, moreover, of the belief that 


“courage and the right” invariably conquered, 
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no matter how big and strong the opposing 
force might be. 

It is a bracing creed with which to begin the 
world. Dicky was as sure of being able to kill 
a dragon, if one shonld wind itself round the 
next curve of the walk, as he was of the un- 
comfortable tightness of his great-grandfather’s 
breeches, into which, after due shaving, Betty 
had managed to squeeze him. Somehow, in 
consequence partly of these garments, in Dicky’s 
mind, discomfort and courage were now allied. 
His knickers had made him half a man; the 
remaining half he expected would follow the 
further covering of his legs. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to Joan’s creed sedulously instilled, he had 
to practice endurance and courage. 

It had been decided that, during the harvest- 
ing, the out-of-door tea-parties must take place 
within the garden. Stray foreign harvestmen 
passing along the road, as now and then hap- 
pened, might be tempted by the glitter of silver 
under the chestnut-trees before the house. To- 
day, instead of the more open lawn, Mrs. Fane 
had chosen the arbour; and thither Dicky was 
escorting her. Betty and Joan would soon be 
home. Meanwhile, the mother and her little 
son were in charge of each other. 

“Do you know what Dicky do. mother, if a 
giant were to come at you?” inquired Dicky 
presently. 

His mother was safely settled amongst her 
cushions, with the beautiful transparent green 
f the ash leaves drooping round her. 

“No, Dicky. What would you do?” 

“ Dicky stick him froo an’ froo with er sword, 
ind kill him dead!” 

The mother bent over to the little eager face, 
and softly kissed it. 

“Dear Dicky!” she said caressingly. “Are 
you mother’s champion ?” 

The boy looked at her and drew back hastily, 
his sturdy little frame tense and alert. In his 
beautiful eyes were innumerable questions. 

“Ts er medicine very nasty, mother? Dicky 
smell it—horrid nasty!” he said emphatically. 
* What’s a champin mother?” he added. 

Into the mother’s eyes came a look of hard- 
ness as she caught the disgusted expression 
conveyed by Dicky’s wrinkled nose. Were all 
her children going to question and condemn 
her? Joan first; now Dicky; soon, perhaps, 
Betty ? 

As she sat for a few seconds, looking over 
Dicky’s head, through the open leafy doorway, 
catching glimpses through the bushes and tree- 
trunks of Jane’s approaching skirts and the 
sparkle of the sun on the tea-service, she felt 

even with all the love and care around her 
forlorn sense of solitude and forsakenness. 
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“A champion, Dicky?” she answered 
dreamily. “It is somebody who takes your 
part always, and stands by you—even when you 
do wrong,” she added sadly. 

“Oh!” said Dicky mystified, looking at his 
mother doubtfully. “Jo” says, do right and kill 
giants; yong won't dead ‘em, mother,” he 
added emphatically. 

And then he bustled off to help Jane arrange 
the tea. 

“Had I better leave you, ma'am?” Jane 
asked, when all was arranged. She had poured 
out her mistress’ tea, and settled Dicky on the 
vrass beside her, with his milk and cake. 
“Won't Master Dicky be too much for you? I 
could stay, if you like.” 

The maid looked pityingly as she spoke at the 
fragile figure in the big chair. Mrs. Fane’s large 
brown eyes raised themselves to hers gratefully. 
Whatever her failings, she always gained and 
kept her servants’ affections. 

“No, thank you, Jane. Dicky will be quite 
good. The young ladies will soon be back. 
Bring some fresh tea, if they are late.” 

So Jane went away, looking back once at the 
pretty homely picture, the mother and her little 
son, framed in the leafy arbour. 

It was a still and slumbrous afternoon. The 
bees hummed lazily in the flowers outside. 
From the distance came faint voices of the har- 
vesters, working the length of the thirty-acre 
field away. Butterflies flitted to the wall flowers 
and late roses; swallows skimmed the air 
above ; a dragon-fly darted in and out among 
the bushes below, and presently flew swiftly 
by Dicky’s face. 

He had finished his meal, and had latterly, 
since his mother had left off answering his 
questions, been crooning softly to himself a 
melancholy ballad which Joan had taught him. 
It was a great favourite with him, possibly be- 
cause its uneven lilt adapted itself to his baby 
As an occupation he was slowly un- 
ravelling the leather thong of the whip lying 
across his knees. Dicky sang— 

‘For horses and men, 
Thirty times ten, 
Came thund'ring along, 
So lusty and strong, 
All to deliver, 

Across the swift river, 
The boy to his mother, 


Who hadn't another 
Bonnie brown baby of Bree! 


sing-song. 


‘But traitors came whirling, 
Their spears and darts hurling 
At mother, soon lying 
In dark waters, dying; 

Her white arms upwielding, 
Leapt babe to their shielding. 
So the boy found his mother, 
Who hadn't another 

Bonnie brown baby of Bree!” 

















The boy was trying to keep himself still. A 
little while ago he had looked up in his eager 
vay to get his mother’s attention, and had been 
suddenly repelled by seeing that her soft white 
eyelids had drooped over her eyes, and that she 
is lying, with slightly parted lips, asleep. 

Dicky considered her gravely for a moment ; 
und wonde rful thoughts stole through his baby 


mind \t first he felt afraid. He had seen her 


sleep before ; but then someone was by. Now 
his thoughts wandered—one of her cushions 
had fallen sideways. Dicky felt impelled to 
nush it aero his mother’s face. The closed 


eves, the 
him. He felt alone, away from everybody ; it 
was very still, and he must rouse her. 

He seized the cushion, and then something 
stayed his hand Instead, he whispered gently, 
Mother!” laying his hand softly on her knee, 
A little delicate tendril of hair along her 
temple was moved by the summer wind ; and a 
soft sigh into deeper slumber stirred the sleeper. 
Dicky stood up, and gently touched the delicate 
mg fingers lying on his mother’s lap. And 
who can tell what brave resistance to the 
the child’s mind that gentle 
touch implied? He wanted to clasp and shake 
her, to cry out and bring ‘her back from that 


the unconsciousness, repelled 


iloofine SS, 


vrowing teal 


remote place where, 
his instinet told him, 
he had gone And 
he refrained, the brave 
little soul responding 
thus to the teaching 

had received. Oh! 
how Dicky wished, in 
hose few moments he 


tood there watching, 


that the white lids 
ould L1it, ind the 
brown eyes shine ten 


derly on him, as was 
thelr wont ! 
Presently he sank 
down on the grass 
his mother’s 
side, some vague ideas 
keeping guard run 
ing through his baby 


und; and he strove 


to | qiuet, to resist 
the impulse that 
prompted him to run 
Way, out of sight of 
th 11 cious 
ngur 


And then the 
beautiful 
bright- hued creature, 


dragon -fly 
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with shining gossamer wings and brilliant blue- 
green body—swept across his face. The creature 
darted hither and thither. Dicky knew what 
it was doing. His horrified eyes saw it tear 
the wings off one bright insect before it was 
swallowed. 

Dicky was up on his legs in a moment, his 
little face all a-quiver with eagerness. He 
knew the monster's name; and “dragon-fly ” 
and “dragon” are much alike in sound. At any 
moment it might grow bigger. Dicky expected 
it would. He knew the ways of such crea- 
tures. They pretended to be little, and then, 
if you were not ready for them, they changed in 
a moment into big dragons, and ate you up. 
His mother was there —helpless. He must 
enard her ! 

He stole up to where it had for a moment 
settled—on one of the drooping ash _ leaves, 
where a spot of sunlight shone. Dicky stood 
fascinated by the quivering, burnished body and 
the strange big eyes looking at him from the 
Then with a dart it 
and the little human face peering 
through the drooping boughs after it was 
tremulous with wonder and disappointment. 

Meanwhile the mother slept on. Dicky 
turned to look at her, She lay white and still 


queer, gorgon-like face. 


Was gone ; 





“* Are you mother’s champion ?’ "—p. 920, 
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in the cool green shadow, her book and work 
untouched, her soul travelling in some remote 
place, to which no thought of peril or danger to 
the little son who guarded her could penetrate. 

Dicky turned again. Yes, there was the foe 
darting across the grass, resting now on a tall 
spike of loose-strife, now on the pointed leaves 
of a willow herb—brilliant framework of the 
dark depths of the pool beyond. 

Dicky forgot the command which barred to 
him this alluring spot of the garden. His brain 
was full of warlike ardour. Had not Joan told 
him of giants and dragons in the seductive guise 
of birds and butterflies? Most dangerous thus, 
Had not she warned him 
not to fail to recognise an enemy when it came / 
It had come. Dicky was ready! 

Slowly squeezing his little body through the 
drooping boughs which closed and strove to 
keep him tight in their embrace, Dicky emerged 
into the sunshine, and, brandishing his sword, 
hastily trotted through the grass clinging about 
his feet towards the enemy. And _ still the 
mother slept. 

The dragon-fly made another circuit, wheeling 
round Dicky, making as though it would dart 
over the high thick-set hedge, or bruise its gauzy 
Wings against the leafy branches of the elms. 
Then, again, it settled on the bright leaves of 
the willow herbs bordering the pool. Dicky did 
not know that it was at home there—that up 
one of those shining stems it had crawled from 
the water below, not many hours before, in the 
throes of its new-born life. 

There was no one to warn the little lad that 
under the mass of shining leaves and rose-hued 
flowers there was no foothold. He sprang for- 
ward, his mind full of the ardour of pursuit, 
watching eagerly for the bright body of the foe 
to expand into a monster, his face alight, his 
eyes shining, the soft hair, from which his little 
eap had fallen, waving in curly masses round 
his face. 

There was a little crash of breaking stems, a 
half-stifled ery of surprise—“ Mother !”—hushed 
immediately, even in that perilous moment, lest 
it should arouse her, a flash of waving hair, an 
agonised baby face above the dark water, a 
splash, and the surface of the pool broke into 
widening circles, 


because so deceptive. 


—_——. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SORROW, 
With a shiver Mrs. Fane awoke. 

What had happened? She glanced round 
with a vague sensation of horror, feeling as 
if some hurtful thing were close at hand. 
Through the spring-like green of the enclosing 





boughs glinted bright rays of the Angust sup, 
She had slept—how long ? 

The kettle, on its tripod beside her, was 
boiling and bubbling—the tea was. still hot— 
the afternoon sun had not declined. She could 
harely have slept ten minutes. What had made 
her feel so chill, so afraid ? 


The sense of loneliness, of forsakenness, deep. 
ened, She caught sight of Dicky’s unravelled 
whip lying on the grass beside her. Dicky! 
Where was he? Her bonny little son! The 
mother’s heart thrilled as she recalled his 
pretty, impetuous life. She called him softly 
two or three times ; he had gone, she supposed, 
lying back languidly amongst her cushions, re- 
sisting the impulse to close her eyes again. 

But she felt so solitary, so left alone to the 
unpleasant thoughts and feelings which often 
now insisted on bearing her company, that it 
was with relief she recognised Betty’s quick 
footsteps running down the walk. 

“Mother dear, you look white and cold!” 
Betty exclaimed at the leafy doorway. “Joan 
has gone in to see father. She’ll be here in a 
moment. How nice tea is! What has Dicky 
spoilt his whip for? Where is he?” 

The quick, light-hearted questions accom- 
panied Betty's movements. 

“He was here a few minutes ago. Didn't 
you meet him? I thought he must have gone 
to the house.” 

“No. I didn’t meet him. 
was in the house.” 

A thrill, a pang of she knew not what u.- 
acknowledged fear, shot through Betty's mind. 
She rose quickly and looked hurriedly round, 
calling sharply, “Dicky! Dicky!” Her quick 
eye caught sight of the little cap which the 
embracing branches of the ash-tree had re- 
tained when Dicky squeezed through them. 
Pushing through, Betty ran across the grass, 
down the slight decline, and then a terrible 
ery of anguish —“ Dicky! Help! Mother! 
Mother! Come quick !”—rang through the 
afternoon stillness. 

Mrs. Fane ran to Betty’s side. The dashed- 
down herbage, the broken flowers, the signs of 
struggle and disaster, the ripple on the still 
moving water, told their tale. Scream after 
scream issued from Mrs. Fane’s pallid lips as 
she flung herself in Betty’s way, striving to 
keep her from throwing herself into the water. 

“Tt is too deep! Oh, Betty, stay!” she 
she screamed again. 


I don’t think he 


sobbed. “ Help! Help !” 
“Oh, Betty, stay!” 

But Betty paid no heed. After the first 
pause of awful horror, like a young fury, she 
turned on her mother, and beat off her restrain- 
ing hands, 
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“It was a tragedy he found.” 


so passionate, her father, startled at the noise, saw him turn 
his horse frightened horse swerved and nearly fell several 

ingress. times as it was urged along the eurving track 
no approach through the branches, it was a tragedy he 


Mr. Cardyne galloped on, Mrs. Fane was alone on the bank, almost 





head, he rede through the open her to the bank, and laid her there, did he 
scattering the shingle understand ’from her frantic signs that there 
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on either side in his rapid advance. Joan and 

on the horse down the zigzag walk. It was a mad 

Mrs. ride—the branches caught and tore him, the 

of and when he flung himself off, and pushed 
in- found. 

the unconscious from exhaustion and terror. In the 


haul «dark water was Betty's struggling, gasping, 
sinking figure; and only after he had dragged 
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was another to be rescued. She had seen 
Dicky’s little form before it sank, had flung 
her mother off, and plunged in. 

Mr. Cardyne gave a hurried order, and then 
for a minute or two the pool shuddered vio- 
lently as he sprang forward and disappeared. 

But it was a little lifeless body that he at 
last crawled to the bank with, and no efforts 
could restore to it the brave soul which had 
tarried for so brief a time. Who can say but 
that the little child had gone on, to be his 
mothers champion elsewhere ? 

The unhappy mother, in her agony, let fall 
self accusing words, which revealed how she 
had slept, careless of Dicky, and of the near 
peril she had forgotten. But to her hearers 
the story, when the mother could tell it, of 
that Jast hour of Dicky’s life, gave comfort. 
Though there was nothing to reveal what had 
been the child’s inducement to leave her, they 
could not think that it was in disobedience he 
had gone. His remembered words, the sword 
still grasped tightly in the waxen hand, told 
their tale. It was in seeking to defend his 
mother, in some loving championship not to be 
revealed till all secrets are told—they never 
doubted—that he had given his life. Into their 
puzzled grief there came thoughts that con- 
soled, if they bewildered — uplifting thoughts 
and visions of sacrifice and salutary loss. 

The bereft mother hid her face before her 
husband’s stony grief; and Joan’s first agonised 
words—* Oh, mother! mother!”—she listened 
to in silence. 

But Betty, put her soft young cheek to her 
mother’s white one, and whilst the bitter tears 
ran down said softly 

“Poor mother! it is worse for you. Poor 
mother!” she repeated caressingly. 

And she refused to be put away, clinging, 
striving to console, by the strong close clasp 
of her soft arms, the miserable woman who at 
last turned to her for succour. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN APPEAL. 
Joan was walking hurriedly along the lane to 
Fencote. What she did in these sad days was 
mostly done in a hurry. If she paused to think, 
the influences around, the sorrow which brooded 
over White House, seemed to descend upon her, 
sapping all hope and energy. 

Betty was much with her mother, holding fast 
to all the little observances and customs which 
Nurse’s holiday had put into her hands. She 
would not let one of them go, but, all the more 
now, went in and out of her mother’s room at 





all hours—refusing to see when the door was 
shut upon her, anticipating needs, suggesting 
comfort in the terrible hours of remorse and 
despair; clearing away with sweet stubborn. 
ness the usages which Nurse tried to reinstate 
—always hopeful, always gentle; never, like 
Joan, judicial or critical. 

And truly, all her sunny stubbornness was 
When Dicky’s little white coflin had 
been carried in his father’s arms down to the 
waiting carriage, where Joan, white and tearless, 
had taken her seat; when, together, father and 
child had been driven away with that pathetic 
burden both loved so well resting on their 
knees, it was Betty who had stayed to sustain 
the despairing mother. 

“Come on to the lawn, mother?” Betty 
suggested, after a few moments, turning away 
from the window. “It is better out of doors. 
I have something I want to read to you.” 

Mrs. Fane suffered herself to be led away, 
She looked broken and more than ever frail in 
her black dress, and clung to Betty in tearful 
misery. 

“IT thought you would like to hear, mother, 
what they will be reading in church,” Betty said 
gently, when they were seated. “And it seems 
so real out here, amongst all the flowers and 
sunshine that Dicky loved.” 

Betty did not use with her mother any of 
the usual solaces presented to the grief-stricken. 
She did not suggest to her that it was “better” 
so. She accepted grief, as she accepted every- 
thing that came into her young life, with a 
sort of sweet submission. Grief was there—it 
was useless to fight against it; it had got to 
be borne. She would not pretend that it was 
light to bear. Life was woe without the 
sunny little lad so well-beloved. 

Yet, somehow, her talk greatly comforted her 
mother. Her anticipations of the future were 
as full of hope as though Dicky’s untiring legs 
were to run along beside her; she spoke of 
Dicky as still present, able to enjoy his happy 
life; and her reminiscences of the past were 
untinged with regrets. 

“Joan and I have been thinking, mother, and 
Joan has asked father,” Betty began at last, 
after her reading was finished, and they had 
talked a little about Dicky, “whether we could 
not get you to the sea for a bit, till you are 
stronger. And he says ‘Yes. But I do so 
hate leaving him behind—specially now—and 
we can’t persuade him. Do you think you 
could try ¢” 

“Tt will be difficult,” said Mrs. Fane. “ But 
if we could go where there would be something 
to interest him, he might come. I will try. I 
could not leave him, Betty, now.” 


needed. 











we 
Sh 
ce! 











The hope and the thought for her husband 


were signs from which Betty hoped much. 
She was, at least, no longer entirely  self- 
centred. Indeed, she had put herself aside 
many times in the last sad days, touched by 


his voiceless griel. 
“Say you want him, mother,” Betty advised 
“Tell him without 


caressingly. can't go 


you 
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could take Jane, too,” she added, after a minute, 
the sunshine of what in happier times would 


have been a smile crossing her delicate face. 
“It has been a long courting. She will have 
to be got out of her usual ways befure she 
will listen to him—she is so stolid.” 

“We will,’ said Betty readily, her heart 


beating quicker as she saw that things were 





“She entered stealthily, and held up a warning finger.” 


him. And I should like to take John, mother,” 
Betty went on presently, in her gentle, sooth 
ing way. “You'll think I’m mad to propose 
such a thing; but I really think you'll want 
somebody strong to get you about and Johu 
can do eve rything. And he is in such terrible 
grief "Betty's voice broke—“I should like to 
let him see we know what friends he and dear 


little Dicky were.” 

“Ves—take John,” Mrs. Fane agreed eagerly. 
“Poor John—he deserves anything we can do— 
so faithful, so devoted to Dicky! I wish we 
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working round to the end she had in view—a 
complete dislocation and change. “ Perhaps she 
will relent now poor John needs comforting.” 

“Then I think,” began Mrs. Fane, hesitating, 
“T really could do without Nurse. Jane is 
always very good to me—very kind and con- 
siderate. And it would spoil it for them to 
have a third—besides the expense.” 


Betty’s heart gave a leap, but she said 
quietly—“ Very well, mother. Now let us try 


It must be at once 
gone. We will pack 


and settle where to go. 
before the summer is 
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to-morrow. You must do your very best with 
father. I think you will get him—but it must 
be you.” 

An hour or so later, Joan, her shim figure 
dressed in white from the crown of her head to 
the sole of her foot, came out on to the lawn. 
Mr. Cardyne, who was with her, hesitated an 
perceptible second when he saw that Mrs. 
Fane was with Betty under the iiexes. Then 
the two came on together—the man unable to 
keep out of his aspect the blissful sense of 
possession as Joan—humble in her grief 
paced by his side. Her mother looked up and 
saw them first. 

“They are back!” she exclaimed. Joan ”—her 
voice faltered—“ Joan looks like a bride. How 
pretty! Betty”—her eyes turned pathetically 
to the daughter by her side—“do not leave 
me alone—yet.” 

‘[ will never leave you, mother, whilst you 
need me,” Betty whispered, before the others 
reached them. 

Something in her mother’s face struck Joan> 
chastened mood. <A wave of pity for her be 
reaved state made her bend and kiss her softly. 

* Father got through, mother. But he would 
not let anybody else touch Dicky. It was most 
simple—but, oh! so pathetic! He carried him 
all through the people to the little grave 
which was just a bed of flowers—such a pretty 
resting-place under the limes, and he and John 
and Mr. Cardyne”—Joan looked at her lover 

‘buried him. No one else did anything—no 
strange hands touched him. Father put them 
all aside. So many flowers,’ Joan went on 
wistfully: “just what Dicky liked best—every- 
body so kind and quiet, though there were so 
many.” 

Mrs. Fane rose. 

“Twill go to your father,’ she said softly. 
“Thank you,’ as Mr. Cardyne offered her his 
arm. “How strong you are!” she said pre- 
sently, as they walked together up the lawn. 
ge Joan should be a happy virl. You are strong 
Make her mind you,” she added sud 
denly. “We women are not happiest with too 
much of our own way, and Joan is—wilful.” 


strong. 


“Oh, Betty! 
of her sister's 
seem to manage where | fail. Now, if we can 
only get rid of Nurse altogether, [ shall have 
sole hope.” 


said Joan, when she had heard 
success with her mother, “vou 


*Poor Nurse! [ feel even sorry for her, 
Betty said. “She was good to Dicky.” 

‘Nothing can make me sorry for her,’ said 
Joan sternly. 

gut it did not prove so easy a task to send 
her off as they had hoped. Not all that Joan 


could say could persuade Mr. Fane of her un. 
worthiness. He had trusted her for so long: 
he considered her 
his wife’s welfare; and she had brought up 
Dicky. No—he would not listen—and shook 
his head sorrowfully. Joan made up her mind 
and the 
day before they were to leave White House 
she went over to Fencote. 
to Mrs. Peck. 

Had there been any other way of approaching 
Mrs. Peck, Joan would not have gone to Fen- 


sO absolutely hecessary for 


at last to act on a sudden resolve ; 


She would appeal 


cote. She was putting sedulous constraint upon 
herself, lest anything she should say or do 
should foster Mr. Cardyne’s wishes. She could 
not help leving him, nor could she help his 
knowing it; but she would not seek him, nor 
put herself in the way of seeing him. So she 
entered the Fencote kitchen stealthily, and held 
up a warning finger when Mrs. Peck exclaimed, 
“Miss Joan!” 

“Hush!” Joan exhorted in a whisper; “are 
you busy? I want to talk to you. Come into 
the parlour.” 

Mrs. Peck’s parlour was a proud possession 
to her, but it was not good to inhabit. The 
panelled walls had been papered, the floor was 
covered with a brilliant carpet of sprawling 
pattern, the furniture was a “suite” 
red moreen. The wide latticed windows were 
not often opened, yet brilliant geraniums flour- 
ished on the broad window sills. Albums and 
Bibles were laid tidily crosswise on the round 
table. An old scent of tobacco and apples gave 
a musty atmosphere to the room, which was 
never used except on Sundays. 

In the wide-panelled cupboard, papered like 
the rest of the room, were stored bottles of 
non-intoxicating home-made wines, in whose 
manufacture Mrs. Peck excelled. Joan sat 


covered in 


down and drank obediently a glass of delicate 
canary-coloured liquid before she began upon 
her mission. 

“Tt is delicious, Rebecca—nicer than cham- 
pagne! Why can’t people be satistied with 
good stuff like this, instead of—of—dreadful 
things?” Joan spoke with intention, her steady 
eyes fixed upon Mrs. Peck. 

‘IT don't know, Miss Joan, I’m sure,” Mrs. 
Peck said weakly, trying, but failing, to meet 
the glance. She began to have a suspicion that 
it. 

“Don't you think it is devil's work,” Joan 
inquired earnestly, too full of her purpose to 
he careful of her words, “of those people who 
put temptation in weaker people’s way ?” 

“T don't know, Miss Joan,” answered Mrs. 
Peck uneasily; “it depends,” she went on un- 
certainly, “on who the people are.” 


Joan’s Visit had Purpose i 




















“Tt must be wicked to act like a devil,” per 
sted Joan, you 
went on earnestly, laying her hand on the rough 


* whoeve are. Rebecea,” she 
work-a-day hands which were fidgeting on Mrs. 
sorry—to 
Did you 


Peck’s lap, “didn’t it make you sorry 
see that little coftin in father’s arms ? 
see father’s face that day ?” 

“Qh, Miss Joan !” 
I said to Peck, I’d never—never 
—no more.” 


the woman answered, burst- 
¢ into tears, “ 
jo—what your mother wanted 
“Mother doesn’t want it,” Joan said sadly. 
“Vfother tries—oh ! you would pity her, too, if 


you knew how she struggles. It’s Nurse’ who 
makes her—persuades her she will feel better 


tempts her when she feels weakest. And it is 
you—who help Nurse. It is murder! You de- 
father—he will not believe—he trusts you 
as his friends.’ 


celve 


Joan’s broken voice, as well as her words, 





though she knew it not, were wringing her 
hearers heart. 

“T said I would never——” she began, sob- 
ing bitterly 

“T have come to you—as a friend,” Joan 
went on, “to help us—Betty and me. We can’t 
persuade father—he trusts—he is faithful him- 
self, and he will not believe that those he 
trusts would deceive him. A man won't. But 
Dicky was so dear—so dear to him!” Joan’s 
sighing voice had spent itself. She stopped a 
lwoment to recover. “ And Dicky would not—-be 


yone—if mother, poor mother! had not slept.” 
Joan stopped. There was silence in the room, 
except for the irrepressible sobs that now and 
then from Mrs. Peck. Outside, in the 

shine, the farm sounds went on, the clatter 
of the pails from the sheds, the cackle of the 
busy fowls, the hum of the bees in the garden. 


bre ke 


The world was going on as usual, regardless of 
uman sorrow, human struggle. 

In the rigid. She had spent 
herself in this appeal so contrary to her nature. 
She felt numb, almost 
shi sat staring before her. 

“Miss Joan 

Joan started 

bist 


PULL she CAVE 


room Joan sat 


dazed, unconscious, as 


slightly as the whisper reached 
no other sign of attention. 
She had forgotten where she was. 

painfully vivid memory and 
her return 
on his bed in pathetic 


lost 1 
on of the fatal 


Atte Dicky 


ene wa 
evening of home. 


Was lying 


VY majesty: the wooden sword, which his 
Wotllad not illow to be removed, still 
stasped his pallid hand. His mother was 
crouching, half-unconscious, in a chair beside 
um. Joan herself was placing the flowers the 
boy had loved so well about him. Betty had 


ravelled whip the little lad 


just entered, the 
Mat heen playing with in hand. She had 


her 
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just laid it beside him, as though to await his 
awakening, to this grief-stricken group 
had come Mr. Fane—walking feebly, with bent 
shoulders and tearless eyes, gazing straight be- 
fore him. In a flash, to Joan, seeing him thus, 
had come the remembered look of triumph in 
her father’s eyes, on that first night at White 
House, only five months ago, when the boy's 
chatter had reached his ear. Now, how differ- 
ent the aspect. of those hopeless eyes! Their 
light was gone! The broken man had come 
to the side of the little bed, looking down on 
Dicky’s form, in silence. Then his eye caught 
his wife’s bent figure. Stretching out his hand, 
he laid it softly on her slim white wrist lying 
bent on Dicky’s pillow, her fingers toué@hing the 
waves of hair. He did not speak, but stood 
for a minute conveying that tender comfort 
and sympathy to the unhappy mother. Then 
he passed his hand over the little face, linger- 
ingly—like a benediction the touch seemed to 


when 


those looking on—bowed his head for a mo- 
ment in silence, and went away. 
“Miss Joan—-” Joan started, and came 


back again to the little parlour and Mrs. Peck. 
“IT said I would wont. | 
promise,’ Mrs. Peck said brokenly. 

“Thank you,” said mechanically, her 
memory travelling slowly along planes of 
thought. “That is not all,” she went ou, recol- 
lection coming. “You must tell father. You're 
the only one that can convince him. “You 
must tell him what you’ve done for—Nurse.” 

“What I have done?” Mrs. Peck faltered. 

“That it was not medicine,” Joan said 
relentingly. 

“T couldn't tell him,” Mrs. Peck said, wring- 
ing her hands. “It would break my heart.” 

“Then write it,” said Joan; “it must be 
done. His is broken,” Joan faltered. “ You 
must write it. Nurse must go. You must help; 
there is no other way, unless you will speak.” 

But Mrs. Peck declared her inability to speak, 
and at the end of an hour Joan carried away 
with her a letter, bald and disjointed, indeed, 
as wrung from Mrs. Peck’s unwilling pen, but 
sutticiently forcible and clear in its statements 
to establish Nurse’s treachery. 

This letter Joan gave into her father’s hands 
when she reached honie. 


never—and_ | 


Joan 


un- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WEDDINGS. 
“SEEMS to me as if it might fit, Jane?” 
John’s tone was persuasive, not to say wheed- 
ling. 
“May seem so to you. 
me,” Jane returned grimly. 


It’s different with 
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“There ’s no call 
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to speak sO sniffily, 
Surely we can talk 
agreeable, he re- 
monstrated, 
“*She’? What 
‘she’ are you talk 
ing on?” 

“Her as you te 
goin’ to keep com- 
pany with.” 

For one second 
John’s face be 
trayed his amaze. 
ment; but as, un 
fortunately for her, 
June was gazing 
indifferent ly ove! 
the landscape, she 
did not see it. The 
next, a peculiar 
twinkle spread over 
his eye —the 
twinkle that Dicky 
had loved to watch 
aus portending Tun 
or fascinating his- 
tories. 

“Oh, her!” he 
answered wickedly 





“ John finished with sly malignity.” 


There was an uncalled-for air of triumph and 
certainty in John’s manner which seemed to 
Jane to require snubbing. She could not let 
him assert himself, or she knew there would 
be no restraining him. 

“But if so be as I’d had noos, Jane! Noos 
is has fairly scattered me.” 

“No news that you could have would make 
t right for me to leave my mistress so long 


as she wants me,” retorted Jane in a superior 
manner. 

“But i o be as she didn't? How then? 
Ain't you never goin’ to unbend that stiff back 
0 yourn, Jaane 

* That a happen : 

“Well! never say as I ain't give you your 
chance!” exclaimed John. “ Yon ’ll be sorry —I 
say as I ain’t acted fair.” 
suspiciously, “that 


said Jane oracularly. 


knows you—-an 
‘Tf you mean,” aid Jane 
you're tired of waiting, and wants to take up 
with someone else, say so.” 
“T’ve said it, 
“but you always put me off with dooty, or 


many ’s the time,” said Jolin, 


some such a thing, an’ 
“Who is she?’ interrupted Jane, with some 
asperity. 


“T ll interduce her 
presently. Let 's 
settle this “ere 
Ain't I been 
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business first between you an’ me. 
faithful, Jane—tell me that?” 

* Faithful —so far,” said Jane in dis- 
paraging accents. 

“Let me see—now how long will it be sin’ 
you an’ me first walked together. It can't be 
much under a matter o’ fifteen year. You ‘re 
It’s time you Was settled.” 
let me alone, will you?” said Jane 


oh, yes 


vetting on, Jane. 

* Just 
snappishly. 
you Il mind yours. 

“That's what I’m a-doin’ most particularly,” 
said John with emphasis. 
now to get married. Times 1 
John heaved a portentous sigh, und essayed to 
PUSACSS himself of Jane’s hand. 

“Keep yourself fo yourself,” Jane advised, 
snatching it away ‘IT ain't a-goin’ to he pawed 
about just to keep your hand in till she comes 
so 1 tell you,” she finished viciously. 

» You're always a-castin’ up that old 
she,” said John. “Just turn your mind to me 
for a bit. Now, Jane, I ask you solumn: are 
you going to marry me or not? Waitin’ won't 


‘LT can mind my own business—if 


“It’s my _ business 
changed, Jane.” 


along 


‘She’ 


do no longer.” 
, ’ . . . ” 
“You're in a mighty hurry all of a sudden, 








mo 
ane 
ne\ 








id Jane She still felt sore about the un 
explained “she,” but judged it better to let her 
drop for a time 

“Hurry! Was it hurry you was mention- 
«?” inquired John sarcastically. “ First time 
ws I’ve heard as fifteen years was a_ hurry,” 
he said, addressing an imaginary audience. 


“Times is changed,” he went on warningly. 
“Are you going to give a chap ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ 
Jane? That’s what I’m seeking.” 


“And what are you seeking it for?” inquired 





lane. “LT should have thought by t'‘s time 
you'd have found out—that I don’t see my way 
to leaving my mistress She finished un- 
expectedly. 


] 


“Oh, you don’t, don’t you? Is them your 


words, Jane ?’ 

“Seems so,” said Jane, in feigned indifference, 

een pang passing through her as she voiced 
ultimatum. 

“Well—I’ve give you your chance, an’ you 

up to it,” said John in triumphant 


nts. “So now L’'ll tell you my noos.” 


t mounted 


“T don’t want to hear your ‘noos, ” mocked 

jitter accents; “and, what’s more, | 

t a-goin to listen—insultin’ like that!” she 
hed 

\nd before John’s clumsy body could get in 

way and stop her she whisked round and 


was off---a veritable middie-aged Atalanta 
John took up a straw and, putting it between 
s teeth, gazed blankly after his retreating 


we. As he looked he smiled, then he laughed 
—a loud and long guffaw. 
“To think, now!” he said, when he could 
ik, “she’s just mad about that there old 


shi \n’ it aint what- 
Women’s all alike—master offens 


nolk< uly _ nol« uly 


says—they jumps into concloosions.” 

It was Jane’s mistress who revealed to Jane 
that John had failed to impart. 
Bringing in a letter which she knew to be 
a prolonged honey- 
uusied herself in putting cushions 
is an excuse for waiting to hear 


“noos 


m Joan—absent now on 


Ws 
More changes had taken place at White 
House than Joar marriage. Nurse had left 
Mrs. Pee) tter. Jane herself was now 
! Far 1 Phillis was learning 


} ‘ — —_—s ] 
le} s r such gentle ways and work as 


to her training at Fencote 


rhe antw 1 winter after Dicky’s death 


L ber pel ihbroad—with White House shut 
except for ( und Phillis to keep it aired 

d clear \l Fane had now and then tra- 
velled backwards and forwards, and during this 
Mr. Andrew Cardyne had come much to 
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the fore in overlooking affairs, to their great 
improvement. 

“They had taken in and warmed a serpent,” 
Mr. Peck once or twice angrily told his wife in 
those days. 

Possibly love had sharpened Mr. Cardyne’s 
wits ; possibly he recognised that Joan’s mind 
was not one to change easily. Anyhow, he teok 
upon himself a good deal, and began to have 
transactions on his own account with the firm 
of lawyers who managed Mr. Fane’s affairs. 

It all came about simply and naturally, and 
Joan even did not suspect what her lover avas 
doing until he had at last persuaded her to fix 
a day for their marriage. Then he told her 
that her father’s affairs were set straight, that 
he himself had bought Fencote. 

“Bought !” faltered Joan amazedly. 

“There was no other way. It was best so. [ 
shall settle it on you, Joan, so it will be all the 
same in the end,’ he answered hurriedly—not 
wishing to tell her the price he had chosen to 
pay for it. “And as I am fairly well-to-do, I 
thought you would like Betty to have White 
House and the other farms.” 

But all these changes had not yet transpired. 
Mr. Peck, indeed, recognised uneasily that an- 
other hand was at the helm, and often wriggled 
angrily under Mr. Cardyne’s  cross-examina- 
tions. Otherwise, things seemed to be settling 
at White House after the family’s return and 
the excitement of Joan’s marriage, until the 
very morning at which we have arrived. 


That morning Mr. Peck had been closeted for 
a long time with his master, and, on leaving 
the study, had stood for a while in the yard, 
thoughtful and abstracted, looking on at the 
rubbing down of Mr. Fane’s horse. This duty 
John frequently performed himself. Resenting 
the observation, which he considered to savour 
of distrust in a matter in which Mr. Peck had 
no manner of concern, John lifted himself pre- 
sently and asked drily— 

“Work slack wi’ you, Mr. Peck, to-day?” 

“ Ay,” answered the other, “it be.” 

Then gathering himself together, and looking 
solemnly at John, he announced 

‘I’ve retired. I’ve bought a house at Slow- 
ness, an’ L’ve done with this sort of work.” 

“Oh!” said John, concealing his surprise at 
the news. “An’ how much money, if I may 
ask, had you to pay for the house? I’m 
asking, cos, it seems to me, as you an’ me 
ame end—that is to say, 
wi nothin’ at all to our names. An’ I’m wish- 
ful to know how much it takes to retire on.” 

John finished with sly malignity, and a broad 
grin wrinkling his face. 


hegan at much the 
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Mrs. Fane said 


at once. 


‘It’s from Miss Joan, Jane,” 
happily. sia They 1" 
They re coming straight to Fencote.’ 

“To Feneote!” echoed Jane. Oh! tam, it 
aint fitting. Lodgings is all very well for Mr. 
but Miss Joan—Mrs. Cardyne did 
ought to come back to her own home.” 

“Why, would you separate them so 
oon | Mrs. Fane laughing. * Here, 
Betty! is a letter from Joan,” she said as Betty, 
cathe ring at the window. 


coming back 
( ‘ardy ne, 


Jane, 


asked, 


tlowe1 ‘, looked in 


“No, ma‘am, they mustn't be separated, 
Jane said in shocked tones; “but we could 
give them fitting rooms here.” 

They won't,” said Mrs. Fane, “ and they 


have 
her dissatistied maid. ‘“Fencote is Miss Joan’s, 
Hasn't Jchn told you yet?” 


ood reason, Jane,” she added, looking itt 


you know. 


Jane hurriedly readjusted her ideas. 

“John did say as he had some news this 
morning,” she confessed, “but I didn’t stay to 
hear [ was busy. IL thought it was only 
ome of his nonsense.” 


Mrs. Fane said ; 
‘and I think now, Jane, you must really listen 
to him ind do what hie Wi hie .. He 
wanted to tell you that he 


“Oh! it wasn’t nonsense,” 


probably 


was leaving. 


‘Leaving! Jane echoed, her face erowlng 
white “John! Oh, Maan what has he done ?” 
* Done what hasn't he done ? Mi Fane 


“Been a good and faithful friend. 


id kindly. 


THE 

BY THE REV. 
oR have 
innocent 


probably, 


— 


uthful and 
creations been so neces 
sary as now, for persons 
of all ages, and in all 
ranks of society. 
Many are 


working 





uider = nel ingly high 
pl re, and not a few 
bre adowlt prematurely 
mply trom want of re 
Lu ficient rest and amusement. 
D Ke t li th HOY li t Wil l 
! j imple of tit ellect iNiattention 
! tel In hil earlier year hic pent 
! | t time m ty, wl in ramble 
through th ( mitiy hut 1 hi on 
| told in hi iter clay when lis 


hi persisted, in spite ol 
after night, 
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CONSECRATION OF 








good: wife. And ] 


And now | hope he Il find 
give you notice, Jane.” 
“Notice! Me!” The heavens seemed fall. 
ing round Jane, and the world round, 
Forsaking her manners, she promptly sat down 
chair; and the next 


swell 
in the nearest thing she 
Was satisfactorily conscious of Was Betty's ar 
round her. 

“So that was his 
wouldn't listen !” 

Later, John teased her fo being willing to 
marry him rich after rebutting him poor. 


news,” Jane said, “and | 


“You are sure you are happy, Betty ?” Joan 
earnestly, a few days scrutinising 
her sister's face; “that you are not lonely! 
That is what I’ve been afraid of. I wanted to 
come home long azo, but Andrew said, ‘ Leave 
He hasn't much opinion of me.” 

Betty, smiling, “I 
there is too mueh 


said later, 


her alone’ 

“He has shown it,” said 
am not a bit lonely, Joan 
and when Jane goes, and Phillis is pro- 
shall have still 


to do: 


moted, | more to see after. | 


ften think,’ Betty went on presently, “all 
has happened that you strove so hard for, 
Joan: but it has cost Dic ky Sy 

“Dear litthke Dicky!’ Joan eye filled ; 


hand in it—-L who 
30 much ! Mr. Peck 

well—the best I 
But you have done it, Betty!” 


“and | 
thought [ was 
Nurse 


ever dreamt of ! 


have had no 
rong to clo 
mother 


Some fone 


THE END. 
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public readings, by which he unduly taxed his 
strength and ultimately killed himself. 

How sad it is that a life so peculiarly val 
able should have been shortened through such 
imprudence! This is only one instance out of 
many amongst all sorts and conditions of men 
of the 

ibje ct demands 


overwork. The 
It is no 
selfish 
moral 


disastrous results of 
erlous consideration. 
mere question of worldly prudence ot 
comfort, but hould be regarded as a 
and religious duty A tew 
this pommt of view may be time ly and useful. 


Dean a whole chapter ol 


suggestions trom 


Cioulburn devotes 


his “Thoughts on Personal Religion” to thi 
uatter as a part ol Christian duty, and he 
does not think it unworthy of a place in his 
religious teaching. His argument is this: Re 
lizion is designed to leaven the whole life, and 


no district of life—not a single waking hour- 
is to be excluded from its sanctifying influence. 

















lel 

















recreation is a constituent part of 
life, it must be capable of being sanctified. Such 
he shows it to be, and that it is to the mind 


f, the retore, 


what sleep is to the body. The body cannot 
sustain thr train and burden of daily 
without sleep; and so the mind cannot 

x endure mental pressure without recreation, 

It uid that infants and young children 
w much faster in an hour of sleep than in 
several Waking hours; and in like manner the 


Dean maintains that the soul may achieve a 


rapid growth in grace, when the harness of a re- 
ceula pursuit 1 lifted off its neck and leisure 

given to it to unbend itself at will. The 
ibuse of recreation is no reason why it should 
not be used aright. A man may have too 


and the excess be prejudicial ; so 
carefully regulated with 


view to th creat end which they are de- 


must be 


subject than is 
el lly ene LIDae dl ; but it is borne out by 


This is loftier view of the 


Very strikingly is it illus- 
rated by the quaint, yet not improbable, legend 
 Anactia Jaku 
ng himself with a tame purt 
lge in his hand asked hy a iit 
hoa man as he could spend hi 


replied by 


He is said to have been 
Being 
ie o unprofitably, he asking, 
“Why dost thou not carry thy bow always 
t was the answer, “if it were 
vays bent, I fear it would lose its spring and 
not surprised, then,” r¢ 
“that I should sometimes 
y close attentien of spirit, 
that I may erwards employ myself more 
fervently in Divine contemplation.” 

If this story be authentic, it would certainly 
be in accordance with the mind of St. John’s 
Divine Master, with which the beloved disciple 
was so deeply imbued. He could never forget 


] te. » 
ome useless Be 


relax a little of my 


the occasion on the shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, when he and his fellow-apostles had 
just returned from their first missionary jouw 
ney they had ithered together unto Jesus 
d told Him “both what they had done and 
what they had taught.”. He saw them weary 
\ heir labo He, too, had 
Hims been eved by the sad news of the 
utyrdom, and He felt. that both 
t iB led an interval of quiet 
uy coming and going, 
d tl tir much as to eat So 
He said, “Come y 
to a desert place, and rest 
VI st | \ 23.3.) 
Phat rest \ deed, svon broken by th 
t i floc] l after Him; but probably 


disciples shared that 
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retirement and refreshment of spirit which 
Jesus sought at times amidst the incessant toil 
of His earthly ministry, and rest alone with 
Christ must have been indeed sweet and in 
vigorating. We have, then, the highest sanction 
for well-timed healthful recreation. This is a 
great want in the present day, and well would 
is be if it were more fully supplied, not only to 
the millions who toil with their hands, but to 
those who are engaged in the still more ex- 
hausting pursuits of business or professions. 
The Lord’s Day is indeed a priceless boon to 
which they should carefuliy guard 
incursions of earthly 


all such, 
against all 
cares and duties. 

Such it proved to William Wilberforce, the 
unwearied philanthropist and champion of the 
slaves. “Oh! what a blessing,” he said, “is 
Sunday, interposed between the waves of 
worldly business like the Divine path of the 
Israelites through Jordan. I can truly declare 
that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable.” 
Its strict observance was in great measure the 
hidden spring of his long amyl eminently useful 
life. 

Mr. Gladstone, our veteran ex Premier, who. 
in his advanced age, still, at the time we write, 


unnecessary 


retains his physical and mental energy, has at 
tributed the prolonging of his life and the pre 
servation of his faculties to the same cause. 
Those who would pervert the Lord’s Day into 
a time of amusement for some, and of toil for 
others, must be sadly indifferent to the best in 
terests of themselves and of their fellow-men. 
Still, even this, with all its advantages, does 
not satisfy the necessities of the case. The 
Saturday half-holiday and the early-closing day 
are to many a most welcome and enjoyable 
supplement to it, as affording leisure for coun- 
try excursions, gardening, cycling, cricket, and 
other sports, which cannot with propriety be 
followed on the Sunday; and so promoting 
the due observance of that day. These are in- 
stitutions which merit every encouragement. 
But besides these, it is most desirable that all 
who can should have an annual holiday, and for 
a few weeks at least be released from the 
chains of toil, How and where it should be 
taken are questions not always easily solved 
Some persons prefer absolute rest, what the 
Italians call D hal fente. They love to lie 
on the shore of the 
mountain top, or by a 


far-resounding sea, or on a 
literally 
doing nothing, and hardly thinking of anything 

We remember an earnest, able 
man, well-known to the readers of THE QUIVER, 


} 


rivers side, 
London clergy- 
received into his heavenly 


met him during a_ holiday 
on the French coast, delighted to become a boy 


ind a few yea 


rest, who, whe nw 





again, and to join in a game of “ducks and 
drakes.” He had well earned his repose, and 
enjoyed it in this simple fashion. One condition, 
however, of a good holiday he never failed to 
secure, and that was a thorough change of scene. 

But amusements vary as much as men’s tastes 
and circumstances. Need we say that they 
should be thoroughly amusing, and, above all, 
that they should be, in all cases, pure and 
harmless, if not actually elevating to the soul? 

The late Dean of Cork, Dr. Daunt, when he 
was at college, though he was a high-principled 
and industrious student, was passionately fond 
of the drama. One night, after he had returned 
from the theatre, he took up his Bible for his 
usual reading, but felt that the scenes he had 
just witnessed made the exercise a little irk- 
some. His eye lighted on our Lord’s words : 
“He that is not with Me is against Me.” The 




































IRISH AND 


BY THE RIGHT REV. F. R. 


SNOW 
WYNNE, 


HE world was white with snow as we 
arrived at the little station of Bird 
Hill, on the eastern shore of the 
Shannon. This station is pretty to 

look at. It seems like a forest clearing amidst 

thick plantations, which just open out enough to 
give vistas of soft green pastures and suggestions 
of distant hills. But, pretty as it is, Bird Hill 
is apt to drive travellers to despair. For when 
once a train gets into this station, it seems to 
have the greatest difficulty in ever leaving it. 

The engine seems to exert all its energies in 

running to and fro and appearing to the aston- 

ished traveller at unexpected ends and sides of 
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passage seemed to seize him with an iron grip, 
It brought him face to face with his conscience, 
and forced on him the question, “Am I with 
Him or against Him, altogether on His side or 
standing alvof, and therefore counted amongst 
His enemies?” There and then he battled out 
the matter in his own heart, and did not rise 
from his knees until he had resolved to dedi- 
cate himself wholly to the Lord and never 
again to enter a theatre. 

A similar test we ought to apply to all 
amusements, as well as to our more serious en- 
gagements: “Are they such that I can sin- 
cerely ask God to bless them, and in which I 
can expect His presence?” Thus recreation will 
become a help, and not a hindrance, in His 
service, and happy thoughts will mingle with 
them of that higher and better rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. 


IRISH SUNSHINE, 


D.D., LORD BISHOP OF KILLALOE, 


the platforms. This morning the sun was just 
shining out through the early mist as we arrived 
at the station. The snow sparkled on the 
ground, and the country roads, overarched by 
snow-encrusted branches, seemed like scenes in 
fairyland. We had time to contemplate these 
scenes with closer study than we cared for 
before the train arrived from Limerick and 
before it made up its mind to leave the banks 
of the Shannon. Most things happen if you 
wait long enough for them, and in course of 
time our train left Bird Hill without returning 
to it. 

We travelled slowly upwards between wild 
and desolate hills, where 
occasionally a tall and 
half - ruined chimney 
stands up lonely and 
ghastly, telling of min- 
ing operations long ago 
undertaken and __ long 
ago abandoned. Soon 


we reached a_ higher 
level of country; the 
hills were left behind, 
vrey in the distance, 
and there were wide 
stretches of undulating 


pasties, and strips of 
plantation here and 
there, and many streams 
and pools and sheets of 
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shallow water. In milder weather the colouring 
of this high inland plateau is rich and beau- 
tiful. The dark-brown madder, 
red sometimes with withered heath and yellow 
with faded reeds which fringe the edges of the 
broad, shallow lakes, where the light of the sky 
is reflected amidst the purple and brown of the 
The pastures into which the moors gradu- 
lly rise Over the haze 
of the low, wide horizon on every side are blue 
mountains, lit up here and there with gleams of 


moors are 


DOTS. 


are always vivid green. 


gold. These distant hills give almost always a 
charm to Irish scenery. Like the imagination 


of the Irish people, like the gleam of humour 
seldom absent from 
[rish eyes, are these con 


long 


tinual suggestions 
of mountains wu 
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looked black with an angry darkness. Fir-trees 
were black to the south as we drew near them; 
as we looked back from the north they were 
white, plumy feathers over black stems. No 
mountains could be seen, no blue, no purple ; 
brilliant white under brilliant sunshine, fading 
away in the distance into the hazy whiteness of 
mist. 

Two long breaks, however, varied the white- 
ness of the world through which we travelled. 
For which mysteries of 


reasons seem to be 
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CUMBERLAND SQUARE, PARSONSTOWN. 


(Photo u 


the Irish landseape. The flattest and dreariest 
scene has its element of poetry, has its leading 


up into infinity—as, beyond brown bog, beyond 


ill-cultivated and_ treeless plain, you see far 
away on the horizon the soft vision of the varied 
and always beautiful mountain ranges. This, 
howeve r, is a digression. To day there was 
no colouring but black and white. Whatever 


snow could lie upon was white. The pools and 
lakes were frozen and spread with white. Ricks 
of peat in the bogs stood out black against the 


show. that ran too fast for freezing 


streams 


Lawrence, Dublin.) 


State, the train always delays for two hours in 
the town of Nenagh, capital of the North 
Riding of Tipperary, and passengers for Par- 
sonstown have to wait for the same period in 
the town of These country towns 
are lively centres of business, with well-stocked 
markets and excellent shops. Pleasant country 
seats with woods and gardens cluster around 
them both. There is in them much to interest 
a thoughtful Ireland; but their 
most ingenious enemy could not accuse either 
of them of too much whiteness, 


> 
Roscrea. 


observer of 
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LORD ROSSE'S GIANT TELESCOPE, BIRR. 


(Photo: W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Owing to these long delays the cold frosty 
shadows of a winter evening had fallen before 
we reached Birr or Parsonstown in the King’s 
County. The next day —Sunday — was bright 
and frosty still ; sparkling snow everywhere. A 
congregation of about 350 was assembled in the 
large, handsome chureh. Through the frosty air 
rose up the pleasant sound of well-sung psalms 
and hymns. Some beantiful and highly culti- 
vated voices led the choir. Most of the people 
joined in the singing; and there was a great 
hush of attention during the sermon, in which 
the preacher strove to draw up the hearts of 
the hearers above the toil and temptation of 
life to the great Heart of Him who is the 
centre of rest. 

In the afternoon the Bishop was driven over 
roads piled with snow to the little country 
church of Kileolman, a few miles away. This 
church stands alone. There is no town nor 
village near. The little building is plain and 
unpretending. The parishioners belong almost 
entirely to the farming classes, and have a hard 
struggle for existence amidst bad times and 
falling prices. There are no wealthy donors to 
give adornments to the chureh; but inside it 
on that frosty Sunday there was great bright 
ness. Christmas wreaths still festooned the 
flowers made 


chance] Beautiful everlasting 





long lines of white and yellow and crimson. A 
choir of farmers’ sons and daughters, led by one 
or two ladies, sang the musical parts of the 
service with great heartiness. The congrega- 
tion, numbering about sixty, appeared to consist 
of simple and homely people of the agricultural 
class. But nothing could exceed the attention 
with which they listened to the story of Zae- 
chxeus, the littlke man; the story of his diffi- 
culties in approaching the Saviour ; the story of 
his triumph over them, and of the kindness of 
Him who looked up into the face of the little 
man clinging to the branches of the wayside 
tree, and who hade him come down quickly 
and receive Him into his honse. 

The sun had set and the darkness was gather- 
ing over the white world as we returned to 
Parsonstown in time for tea at the cheery ree- 
tory. Then there was evening service ; and the 
frost and snow outside were forgotten amidst 
the light and musie and many worshippers in 
the church. The preacher spoke of the Great 
Bridegroom’s love to the Bride, and of His self- 
sacrifice in order to purify her to Himself—*a 
elorious Church without spot or wrinkle.” The 
resolve pressed upon the hearts of the congre- 
vation was the resolve to meet the Bridegroom’s 
desire, and strive day by day to live, not to 
themselves, Lut “to Himself,” 























Trisuw SNOW AND 


thaw 


On Monday set in; but the damp 
howlil d and sleety rain seemed colder than 
the snow. The parish workers were busy during 
ll th tormy day in preparing a great festival 
for the Sunda chool children, who were invited 
to meet their Bishop at tea in the Parochial Hall. 
Ladie nal tlemen, carpenters and labourers, 
rector and curate, worked indetatigably They 
made the large room look bright and festive, laid 
temporary tables for about 200 children, prepared 

stage for singing and recitals, and for a magic 


to be exhibited hy a learned 


antern which 


German asti omel 

In the afternoon the heavy storm clouds broke 
and left wild rents for the glowing sky to shine 
throuch While the busy preparations were pro 


ceeding the Bishop took a solitary walk through 
Lord Rosse fine demesne. 

The great old castle stood out black against 
the western glow. The huge telescope, so famous 
in the annals of science, could be seen reclining 
between its two massive towers, the mechanism 
for raising and lowering-it looking like some 
weird and gigantic skeleton. Tall trees lifted 
up their heads on every side and bent and 
bowed them as the stormy gusts swept past. A 
long lake wound in and out through trees and 
brushwood. A group of men and many carts 
ind horses were at the edge of the lake, cearry- 
Ing away ine toring the 
half-melted ice. The wind 
was moaning, the trees were 
hendin tlie ere viking iis 
their branch rubbed to A 
eth the | is feebly he 
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sleaming, halt-iee, half-water, in the fading 
light 
The visitor passed on through dusky walks 


into forest depths. 


Here and there wood-cutters 


had lit enormous fires of broken branches, which 


threw a red 
rounding tre 
tending the 
Paddys and 


ficures 


turned hom 


against 


glow upon the stems of the sur- 
es, and made the men who were 
fires (innocent and good-humoured 
Mickys) look like black demon, 


visitor 


of 


As the 


with 


lurid thames. 
he fell in 


the 


wards groups 


labourers whose day’s work was done, and with 


them passed under the archway of the castle 
vate and found himself in the cheerful “ mall’ 
with its rows of trees and rows of smiling 


houses, among which stands the 
Very brilli: 


hours later. 


Parochial Hall. 
unt was the seene in this hall a few 
Long tables, merry children’s faces, 


piles of cake quickly disappearing ; cups of tea 


handed 
children 


round 


singing carols ; 


smiling helpers ; ot 
gentle ladies standing 


by groups 


on the platform one after another and delighting 


the company 
gay ; 
sheet by the 
up and a g 


with songs and ballads, grave and 


scenes of wonder and beauty cast upon the 


magie lantern; the curtain drawn 
reat tree appearing, reaching from 


foor to eeiling, gleaming with coloured lamps 


and bearing 
present Tor a 


on every twig a 


child. Great 


ln ivhtly coloured 


was the mirth as the 
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deft and kindly hands passed on the gifts, and 
every child in the room was delighted with a 
toy. But amidst all the excitement and enjoy- 
ment no uproar, no tumult—a certain sense 
always of discipline and obedience, made easy 
by the natural good manners and courtesy ol 
Irish children. 

Sacred songs had their turn in the festival, 
and were not incongruous to the scene. There 
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were several speeches and some grave and 
kindly words from the rector, and then the 
Bishop, whom the children had come to wel. 
come, was listened to with loving attention as 
he reminded them of God’s call to the child 
Samuel, and of the answer which he was taught 
to give, and which the children repeated again 


and again with their childish voices : 


“ Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 





A VIEW OF 


wv 


THE MINISTE 


A COMPL 


HE minister of Hebron 
Chapel sat at his 
desk and mechaniec- 
ally held an un- 
dipped pen over his 
sermon paper. He 
was listening with a 
keen enjoyment to 
his young. wife's 
eager laugh, sound- 
ing from the recep- 

tion-room beyond. The summer heat had set 
all the doors wide, and he had stolen in un- 
awares from a long visiting tramp. He was 
weary, and it was a pleasant cordial that came 
with the proof of Hattie’s happiness. His face 
kindled and softened. Hardship he knew as an 
intimate, and a scholar’s toils; but he also 
knew love—passionate love that swept barriers 
down. 

He waited to determine who was with Hattie, 
and he received a blow. Words echoed across 
the paved passage, and they shook the 
Reverend Ephraim Thorn strangely. From the 
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THE SHANNON. 


t’°S BLUNDER. 


ETE STORY. 


summit of his innocent gladness he fell into 
an abyss of dismay and doubt. 

“You were as blithe as a lark when I saw 
you up in the smoke,” said a man’s clattering 
voice. “Now, they tell me in Slotley that you 
are Madam Doleful. But I suppose the hand 
is tempered to the colour in which it works. | 
can guess that in your manse it is grey and 
always grey. Eph Thorn used to be Atlas 
with the world on his shoulders; a bit of a 
fanatic, too.” 

“Please, you must not talk like that! He is 
my husband, and good to me. The Slotley folks 
are foolish gossips. If I were you, I would 
think that of them. They deceive you.” 

The minister caught only fragments of Hattie’s 
answer. He missed its quick decision, and her 
scornful, indignant look. He stood rigid, dark, 
hungering for more, and forgetful that he was 
an eavesdropper. 

Hattie’s visitor langhed bitterly, as the man 
in the study noticed. Then he accepted the 
disclaimer, having, indeed, no alternative. 

“Very well, I am to take it that you are 

















and let me 
You will 


had earned a right 


and satisfied and happy ; 
delighted to hear it. 


| events I 


content 
say that [ am 
admit that at 
to inquire 

“T do, I do, George My 
you were very k na. 
~ Ephraim TI had re 
| ind the tint of shame at 


was on his cheek. As he 


debt is a big one; 


overed touch with his 
listening thus 


stood upright he 


rembled. But he took his hat from its peg 
gain, and I thief’s fever of appre hension 
he glided out of the house. The tiny maid 
who is Hattis help, pupil, and protégé all 
} a single mysterious office, was not, however, 


were allotment gardens 
ssed the 


irnstile, 


o be avoided There 
eal, and hie Cl 
wh the t 


and went in 


child 


road 
passing the with 
either glance nor word. 
The happiest year that Ephraim Thorn had 
known wa end. His 
girlish wife had brought her atmosphere 
th her, and if perpetual chill radiated 
the study, it had no influence beyond. 
othe 
when a deacon called, and made Hattie 


running on to its 
own 
from 
There 
were no icebergs in the house, except, 
perhaps, 
pout. He remembered well his decision and 


the swift act, and how he had astonished Many 


—— 





“*T will never tell you a single thing about that time—never! 
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people, and himself not least, by walking with 
Hattie Wardell to her home through Slotley 





High Street and offering her marriage. She 
accepted him, and the bells of St. Michael’s 


pealed out in a month. 

It was scarcely wise in the opinion of the 
Hebron congregation. They had a special griev- 
Seraiah Wardell, Hattie’s father, had held 
an eldership. He had long dead, and 
his wife also, and Hattie had strayed to St. 
Michael's. If she went, as she hinted on re- 
moustrance, for the music, it made her 
no better, but worse. It was the mark, 
thes flippant mind and of 
principles founded on sand. But the Reverend 
Ephraim Thorn was a preacher who filled the 
Hebron pews and the Hebron treasury, and 
that after many lean years. To him 
they had even overlooked the serious disability 
that he and bred in their midst. 
Accordingly, though discontent was rife, it  re- 


anee, 


heen 


case 
rather 
imagined, of a 


secure 


was born 
fused to come to a head. 

The minister did not review the chilly attitude 
of his flock towards his wife as he aimlessly 
tramped the paths between the potato plots. 
Wrapped in his books and his duties, he had not 
that the grew. But he was 


observed coldness 
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listening to self-censure and brooding over a 
The type of his mind was 
harsh, austere. Flagellants had no place in his 
communion, but the spirit that produced them 
often dominated his mood. It set him at odds 


disciplinary step. 


with home joys, and sometimes he almost 
quivered with contrition at his sweet sense ot 
secure possession. 

The happiness was early stricken. There was 
a gap unaccounted for in Hattie’s life. They 
had slurred it over as if by tacit agreement ; 
but now the fact that another knew the whole 

-and that other George Grace—had leaped into 
the light. He boasted of sharing the secret 
from which Hattie’s husband was arbitrarily 
shut out. This couid not and should not be. 
The minister said, a hundred times over, that 
it would be best to be faithful in his rebuke 
and firm in his demand. Worn from conflict, 
but calm and with stern lines at his mouth, he 
went back to Hebron Lodge. 

“My dear, you are very late. The tea lias 
been waiting more than half an hour. It is 
not like my punctual husband. And you said 
there would be nothing to keep you. I began 
to be a little frightened. Such strange things 
happen.” 

The voice was very sweet and round, and it 
thrilled him. It suggested a woman's perfect 
content. Only on perhaps a score of occasions 
had he heard quite the same note, and once he 
mentioned it to Hattie, who laughed at his 
faney. Must he now name it artifice and hold 
Hattie a dissembler ? 

* Nonsense ! no mishap was likely.” 

The lid dropped back on the tea urn, and 
Hattie looked up with parted lips. The rough 
answer had been as a blow. 

“There is something amiss, Eph: what is it ?” 

“That you know best, but I mean to be told. 
I came in an hour ago, and went to sermon 
work. But study was impossible. You had an 
old friend with you.” 

‘Ceorge Grace ! Yes, he is a very old 
friend.” 

Hattie’s eyes were steady, meeting the sombre 
blaze of his, and her nerves might have been of 
steel, 

‘I overheard several surprising things—at 
least, I found them so—before I went out again. 
Not that I played the spy of intent. Do not 
think that of me. I ask to be acquitted there.” 

Hattie bent her head slightly, and it was 
all her reply. Her stillness was strange to 
Ephraim Thorn. She was secretly calling upon 
reserves of woman’s pride and martyr strength 
for an ordeal that she felt to be near The 
disappointment in the minister’s tone deepened. 

“Tt is impossible that we should go on—as 
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if I had not heard,” he said remorselessly, 
“There has always been a singular reserve on 
your side. If [ had been a stranger, I should 
not have known, and it might not have mat- 
tered so much. You and [ were acquaintances 

playmates—long before I understood my  yo- 
cation, and long before the great trouble of 
my illness, Even so far back I dared to think 
we were more than friends.” 

He pulled up there, and instinctively resented 
the ticking of a skeleton clock. It mocked him 
for baring his heart too late. Hattie had still 
no words, She sat a breathing, watchful Sphinx. 

“Tt was when | broke down in my health at 
college that you enriously disappeared from 
Slotley. I heard of it then. Much more has 
been brought to my knowledge since.” 

“The people in this town are gossips,” said 
Hattie, for the second time that day, “and they 
are not kind.” 

At that the floods came over the bar. 

“T do not know that you should complain be- 
cause there are few invitations in your basket,” 
he said. “I cannot charge them with ungener- 
ous treatment; certainly not. It was money 
from Slotley that saved me from anxiety and 
gave me a chance to pull up the hill anew; 
and the donors have given me no opportunity 
of thanking them from that day to this. The 
right hand does not know what the left hand 
does. I differ from you, Hattie, and I say 
there is much kindness in Slotley. But we are 
leaving the crucial point. You have never told 
me anything about those months, where you 
were and what you did. You have kept it as 
a secret, [ believe, from Mrs. Rumbold and her 
daughters, though they are your aunt and 
cousins. Yet—yet George Grace knows. Now, 
I must please be enlightened.” 

The crimson dyed Hattie’s throat. She would 
have gone to the end of the world, or out of it, 
for Ephraim Thorn, and have been happy in any 
sacrifice ; but not even Love the tyrant could 
fit this yoke upon her neck. 

“George Grace’ is my dead father’s ward, as 
you are very well aware,” she said, with spirit 
that amazed the minister, “and he is a sailor 
and comes home seldom. Why should he not 
call to see me? If there has been reserve, well, 
[ was not married to you then—nor engaged. 
What if I cannot enlighten you ?” 

According to his lights he answered, walking 
towards the precipice. 
“T shall be sorry ; 
“Eph, trust me.” 

He was silent, sorely tested, and the words 
that he foreed back would have gained him 
all. The heavens were dark over Hattie. 

“Do you mean that you suppose anything in 


it will change so much.” 

















THE 


my past life could possibly compromise you 
Hebron bigots ?” she cried, with 
patience and the pain an agony. 

‘Tt was a pity the hard gibe came. 
Thorn was ne ly beaten. He 
warding the warm, 
woman he could evel love. 


even with you 
bre i} ny, 

Ephraim 
steadfastly 
finshed beauty of the one 


Wits 


Compunetion stirred 
insight 
him. But 


within, and w ilmost Insight such 
into character as would have r 
the taunt sped home. He 
himselt stolid, 


ind women who had called him to their pulpit. 


sened 


mentally ranked 


with the narrow-Visioned men 


Had he not made a terrible mistake? This 
girl,' doubly fair in her defiance, was of the 
world, worldly still, and the breach that had 


t widen. It was the punishment of 


opened mu 
his effort to we 


ll opposite 


‘T have nothing to guide me,” he returned 
grimly. 

“Except your fears—phantoms! I will never 
tell you one single thing about that time— 
never! You have no right to ask it. And 
and—I have been insulted. It is a new ex- 
perience.” 

The voice trembled, but there were no tears. 


He tried argument and persuasion through a 


meal which was a miserable deceit, and he was 
hillside to remove it. 
Several trying days of strained relations passed, 
ind then the 
circumstantial reports of separation at 
Lodge. Thess well 
Hattie went away ostensibly on a visit of in 
definit length to a_ relative in the 
counties. The sought 
the help of his former housekeeper, an ancient 
uned Woodings. Then he tried 
desperately to believe that a study steeped in 
his future 
matter 
There was 


as one beating at the 
Hebron circle was scandalised by 
Hebron 
rumours were founded. 
eastern 


minister and obtained 


erving-woman 
Sermons, 


loom would better all 


But it was not so simple a as he in 


his cholar’s remoteness imagined, 


eaballing in Hebron, and in less than a week 
Ephraim Thorn realised that his 
one. AL cl putation came to him. 
“Vou see, r, 
at Hebron, it 
our choice She had been a 


don’t hold 


M ' 
Influence was 


said the spokesman, an elder 
may be the leddy wasn't quite 
runaway, as ye 
with 


may put it, and | them as go 


here and there to hear a row of little chaps 
sing like cherup But that’s one thing, and 
t’s another to quarrel and part when you've 
put the ring on. What’s done can’t be undone 
In matrimony, and it’s our notion as wise folks 
ll leave it that. We’ve met, and we've a 
Wish to In msiderate, not forgetting your 
merit But Hebron’ll suffer if Mrs. Thorn 
loesn't come back at once 

“Yes, and if she does,” corgoborated Alan 
Mard, the Hich Lee farmet 
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“She will not come back; but I will leave 
instead,” said the minister wearily, giving his 
answer as dream. Of what 
they said of apology and regret and nauseous 
flattery he remembered though they 
bungled in farewell. When he was once more 
alone he knew that he had promised to go in a 
month. The import of that undertaking seemed 
to be poverty, and perhaps the shame and sting 
of being unable to make his wife a suitable pro- 
vision. Hattie could not live on the pin-money 
left her by her father. 

But he had not to taste the misery of those 
who search while courage droops for work and 
home and stipend. He had stood in other 
pulpits like unto Hebron, and had roused other 
from dulness to fervour <A 
London called him, despising the faint 
echoes of scandal, and soon Ephraim Thorn was 
Lambeth. It was months 
before the strangeness ceased. 

Everything was altered except his own daily 


man in a more 


nothing, 


congregations 


“ cause’ 


buried in the roar of 


habits. To them he clung with a fanatic’s des- 
peration. They intervened between him and 
madness. They helped him to believe that he 


was indeed the same student who had conquered 
ill-health and penurious circumstances and the 
scepticism of kith and kin, and climbed into 
fellowship with scholars and gentlemen. 

Depression often beat him down. He sat one 
morning high amongst the chimney-pots with a 
book open on his knees and his thoughts far 
away. Someone tapped at his door. 

“Come in,” he said, expecting to see Mrs. 
Woodings, who, naturally vexed at the austerity 
of Hebron, had consented to migrate with him. 
She fought daily battles on his behalf with the 
rapacity of London tradesmen. 

But a bluff, well set-up man, in a 
carelessly put on, floor, confronting 
him with doubtful 


serge suit 
crossed his 
friendliness. 
“George Grace How did you find my 
eyrie ?” 

“Your housekeeper sent me up. I you 


me. And she did, too, or she might have 


said 


knew 


demurred. But they are steep stairs for old 
knees. [ didn’t want to give her unnecessary 
steps.” 


but do you come from my wife?” 
The question was almost a ery of fear. A 
somehow to have entered with 
It touched Ephraim Thorn’s spirit 
He recalled the fact later. 
In one sense, 
‘Yes. Hattie 
She would 


“Yes, yes; 
shadow seemed 
the sailor, 
to a curious dread. 

“From your wife, do you say? 
‘No, and in another, 
dream that I am 


Ll answer 


does not here. 


never speak to me again, I believe, if she knew 
But I have found you out 
You were a 


was doing. 
time you were told. 


what | 
hbeeause it is 
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shrewd boy, with your head in the clouds, when 
we were at school, Eph. You worked while 
some of us played. But to-day this big ant-hill 
doesn't hold a dunce to match you. Cloth cr 
no cloth, I tell you that, Eph.” 


‘4 
( 
at 


** Ves, yes ; I see 


The minister heard himself say “ Yes,” and 
the shadow was closer. 
“You wind the heart of a pretty girl round 


your fingers like this piece of paper ”__(leorge 


Grace spoiled a sermon outline—“ and then you 
erumple it up and toss it from you”—the ball 
went out of the window—“ and you come here 


and forget her.” 

“No—never! Not for a day; hardly for a 
waking hour. It is false!’ 

The vehemence convinced the listener against 
his prejudice His anger was mollified. He 
looked the minister slowly over as if studying 
an unheard-of break from type, a monstrosity, a 
riddle. 

“Queer fish!” he muttered. Then he came 
to his point. 











“Tt is all because Hattie is a woman, and 
will not make her dullard husband understand 
that when he was in evil case—as I take it, 
before he had spoken to her of inarriage—she 
was his friend at a pinch. She came up here, 


it all.’ ”"—p. 941, 


and I had people who would do my _ bidding, 
and Hattie thought she got employment and a 
ood wage at a West-End photographer's. | 
own it was a flimsy deceit. I wanted to have 
a claim by obliging her, for I had a boyish 
fancy for her. But there, I missed the mark, 
and it came out by accident that all she 
earned over and above a bare subsistence went 
to a broken-down young student through the 
Slotley post-office. It was a trial, Eph Thora, 


for I always fancied Hattie.” 

The sailor was not watching the minister 
now; he had swung hastily round towards the 
window. He did not hear the penitent’s groan. 

“T was soon off to sea,” he went on, “and 
Hattie, my letters said, went back to live with 
her Aunt Rumbold, and to endure Alice and 
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Fanny’s chatter, and she exchanged Hebron for 
St. Michael’s on Sundays. I had the key that 
fitted the lock. You would be less likely to 


ouess What she had done. It was when you 
were at home—recovering.” 


“The right hand does not know what the left 
hand does,” said Ephraim Thorn gravely. He 
was recalling his lecture to Hattie, mistaken in 
substance and in spirit. He had used those 
words. 

George Grace’s lip curled. He thought it out 
of place to quote texts at this juncture ; but he 
made no comment lest the leash should break. 

“Yes, yes; I see it all. I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart, Mr. Grace. It is noble 
of you. I have been hard, hard! I will fetch 
Hattie home.” 

The minister leaped to his feet with a fierce 
How earnestly he would strive to 


eagerness. 
atone. Every day he would bend himself into 
the dust at Hattie’s feet. And the sailor still 
lingered 

“Hattie is at Hepstead, in East Anglia,” 
Ephraim Thorn continued. “She has _ not 


have taken pains to know her 
whereabouts. But I am forgetting. You know 
all this better. You have seen her.” 

The fever of his impatience was very mani- 
fest. He was closing his books right and left. 
George Grace hesitated a second, and then laid 
a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“You must be prepared for strange scenes,” 
he said. “ Miss Calvert, to whom Hattie went, is 
dead. I was shocked indeed when at last I got 
on Hattie’s track. It was determined not to be 
beaten. You sent her money, but she has not 
touched sixpence of it for herself. She would 
not. She told me so, with those wonderful eyes 
of hers you know how they glow. 
She had other means, she said, and she would 
not take help from me, though I am always her 
father’s debtor Neither would she go to her 
own folk. They would have blamed you, and 
she could not to hear it. I gathered that 

0. But her means must be very small, judg- 


written, but | 


slowing 


be ul 


ing trom the house and the surroundings, and 
from poor, altered Hattie. I must call her 
Hattie, Eph. [ was brought up under the 
same roof We were like brother and sister. 
But seeing wha plain as St. Paul’s dome, 
] inquired for you, and came to Lambeth. 
Hattie is il starving. Go at once! 

The minister crushed the outstretched hand, 


ut his own was cold and clammy. In an hour 


or so he was a railway train. 

Hepstead is a place from whence industry has 
ebbed. The shell is there, the life has de- 
parted. In a poor house in a_ close court 


The shadow 


- P 
Ephraim Thorn received a blow. 
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had journeyed with him, and he knew it surely 
now for the Nemesis that must fill his memory 
with perpetual reproaches. 

“There is a woman, poor thing ! 
fever—dead! Yes, that is the house; 
Thorn’s house.” 

They told him glibly enough. And then the 
grim man with despair in his eyes would have 
passed the gossips and gone in. He was re 
strained with difficulty, and seemed not to fear 
infection. 

“She is my wife,” he said obdurately. 

Objection ceased at that, and they let him go. 
A garrulous woman, who saw a gift in prospect, 
walked at his side, and told him stories of a 
self-appointed nurse who was wondrously good 
and kind to the stricken, and had herself taken 
the disease. 

Then the minister climbed the creaking stairs, 
and stepped softly to the bedside. He was 
shaking as with ague. His punishment seemed 
greater than he could To meet Hattie 
again thus, and to speak his repentance into 
the great silence: he was, indeed, sharply 
She could not hear him. And yet— 
who knows? 

But he moved back as quickly, with a stifled 
exclamation. 

“This is not the person,” he said ; “my wife 
is much younger.” 

“What did you say your name was, sir?” the 
woman asked. “I did not catch it. This is 
Mrs. Thorn’s house, and that is the poor 
creature she sheltered and nursed when no one 


smitten with 
Mrs. 


bear. 


else would. We don’t rightly know yet who 
she is, and where she comes from. That may 
never come out. But she brought the fever, 


and the pity of it is there’s no infirmary in 
Hepstead. Mrs. Thorn has been taken to a 
house at Town End. It’s out of the way there, 
and they hope it won’t spread. Maybe it’s Mrs. 
Thorn you want. I hear she is very ill.” 


And Ephraim Thorn went to Town End. 
There was conflict with the doctors, who 
warned him sternly of the peril he ran. But 


he found his wife at last, and stayed in Hep- 
stead till the crisis was safely over. He wired 
to the Lambeth elders, and they consented ; and 


if there had been opposition, he would have 
done the same. It was all the amends he 
could make as yet, and he was not less a 


minister because the man had triumphed. 

Hattie was conscious one day, and was told 
that he was there. It gave her back the desire 
She read the love and trust in his eyes, 
tenfold better able to throw off the 
malady. A season came when talk of the past 
was permitted. Hattie began it. Her gaze 
rested on her husband with a question. 


to live. 


and was 
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“You know all, don’t you? Or nearly all,” 
“Has George Grace told you? He 
said he would, and I forbade him. Yet I was 
sure, somehow, that he would, and—and not 
sure that I did not really wish it. L was always 
such a foolish, proud girl, you see. 1 longed 
to share all my secrets many a time. But you 
were srave, and | afraid what you 
might think of me. And then you never asked 
till that day.” 

He groaned. 

“TT was a bookman always, and dense—dense,” 
he said. 

“T would have told you then if only you had 
said ‘Yes, I can trust you.’ It was my duty ; 
but pride was in the path; and how I have 
suffered How we have both suffered! 
Have you forgiven me, Eph! Can you really 
forgive ?” 

The blaze of the June sun poured glory on 
green fields outside the window. It pencilled 


she said. 


Was 


so 


since ! 


STRANGE SCENES 


A NEGRO 


THE REV. W. GARRETT HORDER, 
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12 AYS of hope had arisen in the 
clouded sky of the nation. 
An Egyptian army was on 


its way to the city. Thus, 
it was believed, the Chal- 
deans would be compelled 
to the siege, which 
had been growing ever 
closer, so that first hunger and then starvation 
stared its inhabitants in the An escape 
from their horrible position possible 
through an alliance with the Egyptian king. 

These hopes were dashed to the ground by the 
emphatic word of the prophet : “This city shall 
assuredly be given into the hand of the army 
the king of Babylon.’ He even be 
yond this, and urged desertion to the enemy : 
“He that abideth the shall die by 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence : but 
he that goeth forth to the Chaldeans shall live. 

All this seemed, not unpatriotic, but 
treasonable. It has well said, “ No 
Government conducting the defence of a be 
sieged could have tolerated Jeremiah 
tor. What would have been the fate 
of the French politician who should have urge 
the Parisians to desert to the Germans during 
the siege of 1870?” 








raise 


face. 
seemed 


ot went 


in city 


only 
been 


fortress 
moment. 


FROM 


AUTHOR 


soft bars on a snow-white quilt. A student's 
pallid finger idly followed the pattern. He was 
thinking that it was like his life, the shadow 
framing, but not extinguishing, the light— 
happily not extinguishing the light. 

“It is I who ask pardon,” he said; “the fault, 
and the whole fault, is at my door.” 

Hattie’s glorious eyes were shining. 

“T wish the more that it had been I who told 
you, and not answered, 
“though George is a friend in a thousand. But 
you have not fathomed all my obstinacy yet. | 
would not touch the money you sent me—not a 
penny of it. I put it by to give you back some 
day. I had what my father left me—not much, 
but I made it suttice. Only, I could not help 
others, and the poor people are so badly off, 
and I thought you would have helped them. 
So at last L used some of yours, Eph, and the 
rest I will give you back, and myself with it 
—if—if you care.” W.J.L 


George Grace,” she 


ik (te 
Wk SF 
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AN OLD PROPHET 


DELIVERER., 


or “THE SILENT VOICE,” ETC. 


Jeremiah seemed a veritable Cassandra, and 
Cassandras, even if, as in this case, their warn- 
utterances of the inevitable, can 
to met with resentment and 


ings are but 
only expect 
persecution. 

It was so with the prophet. Caught as he 
was leaving the city for his native village of 
Anathoth,. to secure his ancestral land, he was 
regarded as a deserter to the enemy—a course 
he had _ himself cast into 
prison; but as the troubles grew, and he per- 
sisted that there was no escape but by submis- 
sion to the Chaldeans, the princes said to the 
king, “ Let this man, we pray thee, be put to 
death ; for he weakeneth the hands of the 
soldiers that are left in this city, and of all 
the people, by speaking such words unto them ; 
this eeketh the welfare of this 
people, but the hurt. 

It is that divinity that did 
hedge a prophet even in those bad times of the 
vented these carrying 
their own extreme advice to the king ina 
They chose the pit rather than 
the It was Reuben’s method with Joseph 
over again: “Shed no blood, but cast him into 
this pit.” Men will often do in an indirect what 
they have not courage to do in a direct way- 


be 


recommended—and 


for not 


man 


the 


probable 


nation’s history }! princes 
out 
direct Way. 


sword, 
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Such a method lacks even the element of 
courage Which sometimes lights up the dark 
deed of the assassin. Such courage was absent 
from this plan of the princes. It meant murder, 
but it did not look like murder. “Then they 
took Jeremiah, and cast him into the cistern of 
Malchiah ben Hammelech, that was in the 
court of the guard, and they let Jeremiah down 
with cords. And there was no water in the 
cistern, only mud, and Jeremiah sank in the 
mud. 

The depth and darkness of this new prison is 
seen in the fact that cords were needful to let 
the prophet down. 

It is difticult not to see a connection between 
this incident and the utterance of the sixty- 
ninth Psalm: “I sink in the mire where there 
is no bottom. Deliver me out of the mire, that 
[ sink not: let not the well shut its mouth 
upon me. 

Help, however, was at hand, and from a strange 
quartel Ebed-melech—a member of the king's 
household, an Ethiopian, that is, a negro—heard 
of the prophet’s fate. He sought out the king, 


who was sitting in the gate of Benjamin 

probably surrounded .by applicants for help in 
the trouble of the siege—and presented hi 
request: “My lord the king, these men have 


done evil in all that they have done to Jere- 
miah the prophet, whom they have cast into 


the cistern; and he is like to die in the place 
where he is, because of the famine, for there is 
no more bread in the city.” The king, for a 


time left to act for himself apart from the 
princes, and moved by the feeling that, un- 
patriotic as he seemed, Jeremiah was probably 
the bearer of truth, at once gave this order 
to Ebed-melech: “Take with thee hence thirty 
men” [Professor Cheyne suggests that thirty 
is an error cf a copyist, for three—three with 
Ebed himself making four—would be all that 
could handle the ropes; more would be only 
in the way], “and draw up Jeremiah the pro- 
phet out of the cistern before he die.” “So 
Ebed-melech took the men with him, and went 
into the palace under the treasury, and took 
thence old cast clouts and rotten rags, and let 


them down by cords into the cistern to Jere- 
mniah ind h aid to Jeremiah, Put these 
old cast clout und rotten rags under thine 
arm-holes, under the cords. And Jeremiah did 
so. So they drew him up with the cords, and 
ok him ont of the cistern, and he remained 
in the court of the euard,” 

In such tu it would be almost a miracle 
for a man like Jeremiah to escape violence 
the wonder is that he was not killed outright. 

In relation to him too much has been ascribed 


to his temperament, and tvo little to his times 





—his environment, as the phrase now goes. He 
has been called the Weeping Prophet, as if he 
were given to tears. His very name has been 
applied to the words of those who see only the 
darker side of things. These we call “jere- 
miads.” But the times made all words save 
those of doom impossible. 

Dr. Plumptre has well said ; “ Other prophets 
—Samuel, Elisha, Isaiah—had been sent to rouse 
the people to resistance. He (like Phocion in 
the parallel crisis in Athenian history) has 
been brought to the conclusion, bitter as it is, 
that the only safety for his countrymen lies in 
their accepting that against which they are con- 
tending, as the worst of evils, and this brings 
on him the charge of treachery and desertion.” 

The same charge has often been made against 
those who, in modern times, saw that their 
country was on a wrong course, and urged re- 
treat therefrom. 

None are, in the truest sense, lovers of their 
country who do not set honour, truth, righteous- 
ness, far above even their native land. Indeed, 
in being loyal to true honour, they are most 
loyal even to their own country; but until a 
purer spirit prevails, those who “love honour 
more” will always have to pay the penalty of 
such love. 

Jeremiah was in this well, pit, cistern, whatever 
it was, sinking in its mire, because he would 
not be false to the vision of his country’s future 
opened before him by the Spirit of God. At 
this moment, apparently in the lowest, he was 
really in the highest, place in the nation—higher 
far than the king, who in his heart believed 
the prophet’s word, but had not courage to act 
on his conviction. 

The true kings of the world are those who are 
loyal to conviction, who have courage to speak 
and act in accordance therewith. It is almost 
better to have wrong convictions and be true to 
them than right convictions and be false to 
them. So far as the moral atmosphere of the 
world is sweet and pure, it is so through the 
influence of men who are true to their con- 
victions. These are the true saviours of society. 
Their influence is like a breath from the hills, 
clearing off the miasmas that gather in the 
valleys of yielding and compromise. Such men 
have led the generations on. We may outgrow 
their actual views, but we shall always be 
debtors to them for their moral influence. 
These were the true successors of the Hebrew 
prophets —men like Wickliffe, Tyndale, Kuox, 
and the noble men of 1662. They had to pay 
the price of fidelity to conviction, but they have 
their reward in that they are now enshrined in 
the affections of true men and women wherever 
their language is spoken, or their deeds known. 
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Happily, they have had their successors in our 


own age. We have seen men give up positions 
of influence and pecuniary reward that they 
might have the approval of the voice within. 
Their example should not be lost upon us when 
we are tempted to value place above truth, or 
popularity above conviction, or the world’s ap- 
plause above “the honour that cometh from 
God only,” and especially when, as is usually the 
case, some pit of trouble lies between us and 
loyalty to conviction. Then it is well to re 
member the seeming paradox of Jesus Christ : 
“He that loseth his life shall tind it.” 

But though the prophet’s case was desperate, 
deliverance came. He did not sink in the mire 
or perish of starvation. Is it too much to say 
that deliverance always comes to those who are 
faithful? To that question, in one sense, we 
must “Yes!” In another and 
that a higher one, we must answer, “No!” The 
faithful have sunk down into the mire, and no 
delivering hand was put forth to lift them out. 
They have been lashed to the stake, 
breath from heaven blew out the fire or caused 
them to pass through it scatheless. They have 
to the lions of the Colosseum, but 
no angel closed those savage mouths. Was there, 
then, no deliverance? Is all deliverance out- 
ward or visible? Is there no deliverance within 
the heart? Is all that passes within to count 
for nothing “Peace that passeth all under- 
standing,” sometimes even “joy that is unspeak- 
able and full of glory”? 

Strange, too, was the quarter from which de- 


answer sense, 


and no 


heen cast 


liverance came to the prophet. Not from the 
company of priests to which he belonged; not 
from that of the prophets of which he was the 


greatest member of that age; not even from his 
“brethren according to the flesh,” but from an 
alien to the commonwealth of Israel—an Ethi- 
opian, a son of the despised Ham. 

It is very curious and beautiful to find these 
Scriptures—- Jewish though they be — studded 
over with bright examples of goodness from the 
nations around. One of its noblest prophecies 
is from the mouth of Balaam the Midianite. 
Deliverance came to its greatest prophet (so 
far as action goes) from “Zarephath, which be- 
longeth to Sidon,” from “a woman that was 
a widow.” What Thomas Carlyle called the 
grandest thing in all literature is from Job, 
who probably was not of the seed of Abraham. 
And when we to the New Testament, in 
a Roman soldier Christ found faith nobler than 
that of any in Israel, Samaritan 
woman He found His first missionary. 

The Jew might stand aloof in proud isolation, 
but the Book he reverenced called “nothing 


come 


and in a 


common or unclean.” 
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We never know whence deliverance hay come, 
nor to whom we beholden for it. It 
may be from those less in station, in culture, 
in wealth, than ourselves. It may even come 
from men belonging to races we are accustomed 
It is well therefore to “honour all 
men,” since in all some germs of good, dormant 
though they be, are to be found. 

Negro though he was, Ebed-melech was a 
gentleman. He is not so bent on delivering the 
prophet that he cares not how it is done. He 
will not bruise the prophet’s skin in saving the 
prophet’s life. These old cast clouts and rotten 
rags do not present a very savoury picture ; but 
the feeling that prompted their use is both 
pleasant and thoughtful. Mauy a good deed is 
spoilt by the manner of its doing. Some people 
pride themselves their roughness; they 
think it a Their idea of 
manliness wants Do such ever think 
of the meaning of the very name they clain— 
Gentleman ? Do such that it is not 
only mantike, but godlike, to be gentle? Did 
not one of the psalmists exclaim, “ Thy gentle- 


ness hath made me great”? 


nay be 


to despise. 


upon 
sign of manliness. 


revision. 


realise 


Ebed-melech’s deliverance of the prophet from 
the mire was a great deed, but the tenderness 
with which it was done makes it many times 
vreater. 


Nor must we forget the gratitude of the 
prophet for all this. Gratitude is none too 


common a thing. I mean pure gratitude—not 
that which has been described as “a_ lively 
sense of favours to come,” but the spontaneous 
of the heart to kindness. Is not the 
scarcity of such indicated by the story of the 
ten lepers? Ten healed: one returned to give 
glory toe God, and he, like Ebed-melech, an 
But to that grateful one came another 
blessing: “Go thy way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

Apart from all other reward, however, grati- 


response 


alien ! 


tude is its own reward. It generally brings 
reward, but, like every virtue, it is its own 
reward—like mercy, blessing him that gives, 


and him that takes. . a 
Gratitude from man to man, that is due; but 
gratitude from man to God, that is still more 


due. For has He not wrought for us a still 
greater deliverance than Ebed-melech did for 
Jeremiah? Has He not taken us out of the 


horrible pit and the miry clay, and should not 
this waken in us, as in the psalmist, “a new 
song, even praise unto our God”? And will not 
a still further effect in our case be, as in the 
psalmists, “Many shall see it and and 
shall trust in the Lord”? Gratitude filling our 
mouth with praise will surely draw others into 
the company of the faithful. 


fear, 
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I. 
“WATCHING THE GRASS GROW.” 
MORE out-of-the-way spot than 
Manton one could — scarcely 
imagine. The villagers, among 
whom I lived so long, 
never said so; but the 
Visitors who came down 
periodically, such as my 
old college chums, told 
me every time that it 
was “out of the world,” 
and that the wonder 
was that I and my 
parishioners did not de 
generate into a state of 
‘he barbarism that would 
be quite in place if the days of the so-called 
“Stone Age” should return. 

If one took the villagers and estimated their 
characters at a glance, judging them by the man- 
ner in which they looked on life generally, or by 
the kind of knowledge they appeared to possess, 
there was a certain amount of reason for coming 
to the conclusion that they were a “ queer set.” 
No man among them was ever in a hurry. They 
took life easily. If they were one thing more 
than another, they were country people of the 
orthodox sort. They had both worldly wisdom 
and ignorance wrapped up in them; but. the 
ignorance, as one of our foremost novelists has 
said about his own heroes and heroines, “cul- 
inated towards their heads.” Their worldly 
wisdom showed itself in a keen appreciation of 
what was good for eating; and when, on a 
winter's night, some of them gathered around 
the inn fire, they proved the keenness of their 
intellects by the skill with which they dis 
cussed the qualities of the beer sold at the 
“Red Bear,’ as compared with the teetotal 
beverages. I wanted them to brew and drink. 

That, indeed, was their grievance ; and many 
an extra quart did John Wintle sell, because, 
out of sheer perversity, they would not be 
bound down to the bidding of that “confounded 
meddlin’ parson up at the rectory.” What doe 
he know about beer? With all his fine ways, 
and plenty to eat and drink to his own liking, 
it was like his “impidence” to come a-pratin’ 
to them! 
in the countryman’s mind, in -that part of the 
county, at any rate, than the wilful desire ot 
the gentry to rob a poor man of his beer. A 
score of times Jack Slater defiantly drank 
another pint during the discussions, and always 


Somehow, there was no sorer point 
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said he devoutly hoped he might meet the 
rector on his way home—“ Just to let un know 
how little we cares, ye see!” 

For lack of anything better to do in thei 
leisure hours, they did this sort of thing pretty 
frequently, and by those who resorted to the 
tap-room of the “Red Bear” I, the rector of 
the parish, was the best abused man for miles 
round. .. Yet there was nothing vicious behind 
this abuse. They did it because it pleased 
them, and gave them something to talk about. 
It went well with their long clay pipes, and 
added a bit to the flavour of the tobacco. But 
woe to any stranger who should dare to say a 
word against their parson—‘God bless him!” 
At once they forgot the teetotal grudge, and in 
the spirit of loyalty they would tell the bold 
fellow to take himself off, and mind who he was 
talking about, or it would be the worse for him. 
The rest of the evening would then be spent in 
sounding the parson’s praises; and more than 
once they would stand and drink my health— 
so I have been told. They reserved to them- 
selves the right to grwnble with their rector, 
for I was their property; but in their hearts 
they loved me well, and none in that. village 
by the sea ever did me a shabby turn. 

The people of Manton were singular in other 
ways. Not knowing much about the busy 
doings in the towns, they had their own 
methods of getting on. They were up with the 
sun. They kept him company all day; and 
they generally went to bed soon after he said 
“Good-night” to them. Before he set behind 
the hill in the west they would go to the field 
wates, and, leaning over leisurely, they watched 
the signs of the weather. They even said they 
could see the grass grow. I once fell out of 
old James Schofield’s good books by slowness 
of faith in this regard. Schofield was a heavy 
man in every way: heavy in feature, build, 
and temper. Many a time have I come across 
him in the gloaming, with his scythe leaning, 
like himself, against the gate. 

‘Enjoying the air, James?” 

“No, sir: I be watchin’ the grass grow ’ 
“Watching the grass grow?” I exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

“Ves, sir, | he. 
volks that you don’t see it a-growing wi’ yer 
he would add, 


[ he surprised at you gennel- 


own eyes. Look there, now!” 

pointing to a blade of grass. 
“Well, James, your eyes are better than mine. 
“Ves, sir: it all comes along o’ reading 80 

pityingly, I thought. 


much,” he would say 


























but « night I ventured to say “ Nonsense!” 


to his assertion about the grass. He gave me 
uch a look that I might well have sunk through 
the ground. He was so indignant that it was 
weeks before he would come to church after 
that. 

James Was a great sufferer from lieart com 
plaint, so he said, and he always pointed some 
where about the lower rib on the right side, 
when I asked him where the pain was. 

“But your heart is not there,” I said. 

“Not there ? he thundered; and [ felt so 
crushed that [ gradually altered my ideas of 
our general build, and owned that perhaps he 
was right. When a villager in Manton once 
made up his mind about a thing, wild horses 
would not make him alter his opinion. It was 
simply nonsense—a wicked waste of energy and 
ability—to try to turn him round to some other 


way of thinking. No one was ever known to 
succeed, and, if it had happened, the chances 
are that the neigh- 
hours would have 


scorned the va illator, 
ind declared that he 
was not one of them 
selves, nor of their 
kith and kin, but an 
importation, tolerated, 
but certainly not wel- 
comed 
There wer crave 
head-shakings at the 
news that came of do 
ings in the towns. In 
every community there 
ure adventurous spirits 
creatures who think 
themselves better than 
their surroundings, and 
bold enough to con 
sider that the world of 
their fathers is not 
large enough Ol eood 
ough for them The 
sequence was, that 
re than one young 
man t off to town 


pend hi iving In 


ight seeing ; ! a 





“hussy "—to 


general ervant at 
Bilton sometimes the 
Tecruiting sergeant 
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came with his flying colours, and inveigled a 
young fellow whose ambition rose above the 
dull task of cultivating turnips. The Queen’s 
shilling was lightly accepted, and the young 
warrior set out for the larger world, to fight 
his battles, and lose his limbs, if not bis life. 
When these wanderers returned, the one 
spent up, the other back on holiday, or on 
furlough, they were received in rather an un 
decided way. There was curiosity—and suspi- 
Had they altered much during their 
Had Harry Buckrum discovered, and 
fallen victim to, any wickedness? Or had Mary 
acquired any ladyfied ways while in service ? 
However, one and another would drop in, just 
to see how they were getting on; but as the 
talk proceedea, and the ways of men and 
women in the large towns were revealed, the 
listeners were filled with unfeigned horror, and 
hegged Mary not to go back again, and Harry, 
since the Queen could not spare him just yet, 


clon, too. 


absence ? 
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“Old Abram Turner pricked up his ears.”’-~p. 949. 


not to be too venturesome, lest the terrors 
that befell the Cities of the Plain should over- 
take them; and, as old Jenny Wagram often 
said, with solemn earnestness 

“Think what a disgrace to Manton, if de- 
struction fell on anybody belonging to us!” 

But, after all, those parishioners of mine were 
a good sort. It is true they loved to grumble 
at their rector, and in my own heart I re- 
sented it sorely at the first; but I got used 
to it, for I found that they had great reverence 
either for me or for my office. And there was 
a simple earnestness in their attention to my 
wishes on the Sunday—some, of course, ex- 
cepted, who only went to church when there 
was a funeral, and always on anniversary days, 
unless they were otherwise engaged. Still, even 
the absentees were loyal sons of the Church, 
according to their own ideas; and, if a religious 
census had been taken, they would have styled 
themselves “Churchmen.” Yet they had minds 
of their own, as every Devonshire man has. For 





when on one occasion the preacher of the “Ser- 
mons”—as the Sunday-school Anniversary was 
generally styled—was one of whom they disap- 
proved, they boldly said that they must draw 
the line somewhere. They drew it thus far, 
that they turned out to see the procession of 
scholars as it went down the street, and up the 
street again, with the bannerets streai-ing in the 
breeze, and were proud to think that Manton 
could turn out such a sight. Thus far, but no 
farther. As the last scholar entered the church 
door, many went in with them: farmers from 
the country round, with their best smocks on, 
honeycombed about the neck and shoulders ; 
and although they were only brown holland, 
they glistened in the sun. And their wives and 
daughters, too, whose dresses were wonders of 
needlework, with colours that shamed the rain- 
bow, and hats and bonnets that showed to 
what a pitch millinery had advanced in_ the 
nineteenth century—they went in also. All the 
onlookers went in, save some—the free and 









ha 
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independent ones. They adjourned to the “Red 
Bear,” drank the rector’s health, as usual, and 
did the same for the Queen. For none were 
they, whose forefathers had 
fought and bled in many a fight in the good 
old days. Then they roundly abused the 
preacher, but sent one of their number to tell 
the sexton not to forget to send the plate to 
them when collection time came. On its arrival 
duly passed round, and every man 
them liberally, according to his 
small means. They felt they had been loyal to 
the Church, but had successfully entered a pro- 


more loyal than 


t Was 


it 


among gave 


test against having any dealings “with them 
rascally Steyntoners.’ 
Il. 
THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER. 


As for shops, in all London you could scarcely 
have found any one place that would provide a 
greater variety of the goods needed in daily 
housekeeping than could be obtained in the 
village shop exactly opposite the “Red Bear.” 
The sign over the door bore this inscription :— 


JACUB 


GENRAL 


STERNE 
DEELER 


NoTIs 
EVERYTHING SOLD HERE 


almost 
snuff 
Sterne, whose white shirt sleeves were an insti- 
tution in Manton. But you could have bought 
hosiery, butter, cheese, calicoes, lard, boots and 
dry goods of every description ; and the 
hands that you with a rasher of 
would measure out a remnant of velvet 
needed it, or a yard of rose-coloured 
Paints and pickles, oils and saucepans, 
newspapers, and “all such like,” could be 
bought there. Even a saddler or an ironmonger 
ould find himself forestalled by Jacob Sterne ; 
who ventured to start in opposition 
would discover thateit did not pay, for he had 
the “run of the The fishermen, when 
they chose to put out to sea, brought their fish 
to him for disposal; so that, taken altogether, 
the “Genral Deeler 
in the place, for he supplied the villagers with 
and necessaries which daily life 


It was perfectly true. Tea, coffee, 


all these were served by Jacob 


tobacco, 


pants ; 
same served 
pacou 

you 


ribbon. 


ind ail 


place.” 


was an indispensable man 


those luxuries 
demanded 
Fortunately 1ol was well disposed to- 
vards the rectory For, as cash was often scarce 
with the villagers, he had many of them “under 
used to tell me. 
had influence. 


me, he 


The conse- 


He could 


his thumb,” as he 
quer 


e was, he creat 
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command the votes at the vestry meetings ; and 
when he said he would be Churchwarden, or 
District Surveyor, he knew he would be 
elected ; and often he said in my hearing: 
“Ah, yes, they knows I well enough.” Though 
I pursued a spirited policy in village affairs, I 
had always to consider Jacob Sterne as a power 
in the community. 

Yet it was a tug-of-war between Jacob Sterne 
and Abram Turner, whose shop was_ half-way 
down the street. What that shop contained it 
would be hard to say. You might call it 
“stationery in all its branches,” but, before all 
else, it was the post-office. Once a day, all 
the year round, except on Sundays, Turner 
trudged with such letters as might be dropped 
into the box, and, crossing the four miles of 
fields and farmsteads that intervened, he paced 
the moor until he came to an old tumble-down 
shed, used by the nearest farmer as a shelter 
for his cattle that might be out on the moor 
when the weather was bad—-a thing which very 
often happened. At this shed, by seven o'clock 
in the morning, the Royal Mail pulled up, and 
when letters from Manton were duly exchanged 
for others that were addressed to those who 
dwelt therein, the time of the Government was 
squandered for a good twenty minutes in a 
gossip between the driver and the postmaster. 
They had never missed this chat for the past 
twenty-five years. What news there was came 
mainly from the driver, and he was always full 
of the doings in the city of Exeter. Thereat 
old Abram Turner pricked up his ears, and 
made mental notes, so as to have a plentiful 
supply of information, to be retailed to his 
slower brethren down by the sea. 

Then he journeyed back again, leaving his 
letters at such places as he passed, and laying 
a pretty liberal poundage on each missive, by 
contriving to be always thirsty enough to drink 
a glass of home-brewed ale, and never averse to 
a lump of bread and meat, if the farmer's wife 
was so disposed. It would scarcely be a libel 
to say of Abram that he needed to buy little 
for his own wants in the way of eating; and 
having been a widower of nearly[thirty years’ 
standing, he had no one to think of at home. 
If he had his fill at one house, he had pockets 
deep enough to assure himself that he could 
“find room for a bit o’ summat” at the next 
place of call ; and always, while there, he made 
a pretence of eating, but when out of sight he 
placed his spoils in a corner of his bag, along 
with his letters. 

The Post-Oftice officials at headquarters, no 
doubt, have always prided themselves on their 
That may be all right. The question 
about the deliveries? No doubt, the 


despatch. 
is, what 
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fewer the letters, the more careful the carrying ; 
and as Manton was not much influenced by the 
fiuctuations of market prices, the postmaster of 
that comfortable little village evidently thought 
that the letters were as sife in his keeping as 
in that of the persons to whom they were ad- 
clre sed, If the news should be good, well, it 
would keep; and if bad, the longer a trouble 
is put off the better for all parties concerned, 
Consequently, “them village volks” might wait ; 
and they did. Meanwhile, old Turner sought 
to kill two birds with one stone—which meant, 
in some cases, the safe pocketing of the letters, 
while he trudged round the country, looking 
after any special bit of business that most con- 
cerned himself. It availed nothing that I 
grumbled, and threatened to take steps to have 
another postmaster appointed; and if anyone 
in the village dared to complain, he would 
possibly be made to wait until Wednesday or 
Thursday for what should have been in his 
hands on Monday morning. The business done, 
Turner would make the best of his way home, 
satisfying his hunger on the road by means of 
the scraps he had collected in the early parts 
of his journey. Now “the best of his way 
home” for Abram meant the way most con- 
venient for himself. Some good people of 
Exeter were great lovers of sea-side curiosities, 
and many of them were dealers in them; and 
Abram Turner, mindful of their pleasure, sought 
not to disappoint them by allowing their com 
missions to go long unfulfilled. The required 
articles were sought and found, and duly de- 
posited in the post-bag, with such letters as yet 
remained to be delivered. 

“ Abram, you are a most provoking man,” my 
sister, who was keeping house for me, said to 
him one day. “Look at this letter! [ am 
sure that the contents are ruined.” 

She was right. The envelope contained a 
delicate blue silk ribbon, specially wanted for a 
smart garden-party ; but when my sister opened 
it, it was wet with the salt water that had run 
from the seaweed he had been gathering. She 
could have cried with vexation. 

“Can't help it, miss. I be bound to get my 
bread, and postin’ and ecarryin’ letters don’t 
pay I, by.no means. It be a misfortin, and I 
be ’mazin’ sorry, that I be.” 

The sexton was as odd in his way as ever 
the postmaster was. Cornelius Knight was a 
widower, left alone in the world. His wife was 
gone, and his daughter said “Good-bye” to 
him soon after, and would have nothing more 
to do with him. He was the personification of 
eccentricity. Sunday found him at his post or 
absent, just as the humour took him. Ocecasion- 


ally he would come to the rectory, borrow a 





book, and stay in bed night and day until it 
was finished, neither eating nor drinking mean. 
while. His bed was so placed that, when any- 
one wanted to see him, he opened the window, 
and heard what had to be said as he lay, de- 
ciding deliberately as to whether he would get 
up and do the business desired, or not, just ag 
it suited him. Moreover, Cornelius was a bit 
of a musician in his way. He sang tenor, and, 
organ or no organ, he took his own speed, 
which was generally of an emphatic style, the 
poor organist trying to keep up, and the choir 
endeavouring to convince themselves and the 
congregation that they were leading the psalms, 

Our vestry meetings were occasions for the 
high days and holiday. Old scores were settled 
then. Jabez Strange was a good-hearted old 
fellow, who prided himself on being in_ per- 
petual opposition. He got it into his head 
that a young rector wanted “ supporting,” and 
that the officials about him were really his 
enemies and the givers of bad counsel. Con- 
sequently, whatever was proposed, he “smelt a 
rat,” and was determined to kill it. Many a 
time, much as I liked the old man, I wished 
he would stay away and let us have a quiet 
meeting. But, no: rheumatism, or any other 
ailment, passed from him on the day of the 
vestry meeting, and he was there to scrutinise 
the accounts, to tell us that, by his reckoning, 
they were all wrong, and to demand an answer 
to his continually recurring question: “I wants 
to know, sir, who ordered it?” when anything 
was charged for that he had not heard of. 
Then the excitement began. Six or seven 
would stand up at once to speak, and the 
inajority would entreat everybody else to “turn 
him out,” the eries being as loud from those 
who sat close by as from those who sat in the 
farthest corners of the room. 

“Who says turn him out?” old Jabez eried, 
as he glared at everybody except the rector. 

There was always one favourite salutation 
with Jabez Strange. Wherever [| met him, it 
was the same. Sometimes he was far away; 
but across the moor, or along the beach, the 
shout came, in his stentorian voice :— 


“*Friends may meet, 
But mountains never.” 


“That’s what Shakespeare says, sir,” he 
would add, by way of explanation, when we 
came to closer quarters; and IT heard it s0 
often that I actually began at times to think 
that the old man had the right name of the 
author. And yet, how could I dislike him! 
For I never had a trouble but he was first to 
sympathise, and rarely did he leave me with 
out saying 

















“Now, sir, as long as old Jabez has a bite or 
sup, he shares it with ’e, sir, and don't ’e be 
afraid to ax me. 

Many a five shillings went into the homes of 
those who spoke against him most, for the old 
man would put it into my hands and say 

“Don't ’e tell where it comed from 

ITI. 
“DEBORAH HINTON’ SERMON.” 
LikE all other places, Manton has its red-letter 
days, albeit some of them fell on times when 
the earth was robed with snow. Christmas 
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were lovers of prime beef and pudding, what do 
the majority of Englishmen mean by it when 
they venture to smile at the loyalty of the 
Manton people to the Christmas festival, while 
they themselves admire, as well as sing about, 
the “Roast Beef of Old England” ? 

The feast-day that fell in Michaelmas week 
was a glorious time for them. The weather was 
generally fine, the geese were fat, the hobby- 
horses were in splendid trim, the shows were in 
excellent working order, by virtue of the practice 
obtained by man and horse, clown and conjurer, 
during the long months of summer. The _ har- 
vest, too, was over, and there was a little extra 





— 




















* Abram Turner poured oil on the troubled waters.”—p. 952. 


Day stood first and foremost, the Mantonites 


being downright Christians, and ready to ob- 
erve the feasts as set forth in the Church 
calendai lo say that they were careful to 
observe Christmas beeause they loved good 
English fare is a slur upon their intentions, 
ind causes me to think that the chronicler who 
once hinted th ibout my parishioners was 
prejudiced, and perhaps libellous, when he 


Suppose the y 


dared to hint at such a thing. 








to spend, and a readiness to be a bit extrava- 
gant. 

But one great event of the year competed well 
for the third place in the annual rejoicings; and 
this, too, was a Church festivity, although not in 
the calendar. It was called “Deborah Hinton’s 
Sermon.” In the graveyard on the south side 
of the church, not far from the vestry door, 
is a plain flat tombstone, resting upon pillars 
about two feet high, and underneath is another 











flat stone. On both is carved the following in- 
scription :— 
HERE 
LIF THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
DAME DEBORAH HINTON, 
OF HINTON HALL, 


SHE WAS BORN IN THE YEAR 1715, 
AND DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 137TH DAY 
OF MARCH, 1785, AGED 70 YEARS, 


SHE BEQUEATHED 
TO THIS CHURCH THE SUM OF 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
FOR A SERMON TO BE PREACHED 
ON THE 13TH DAY OF MARCH, ANNUALLY, 
AT SEVEN O'CLOCK IN THE EVENING. 
THE INTEREST OF THIS MONEY SHALL BE 
DEVOTED TO THE POOR OF 
MANTON AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


In certain ways this bequest brought its own 
troubles. Who were “the poor”? Where was 
the line to be drawn? Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this was easily determined ; but in 
this annual observance every man, woman, and 
child in Manton took a deep interest, and in 
the spirit of humility was willing to be called 
In the three hundred and _ sixty-four 
other days of the year you would have dis- 
gusted Abram Turner had you classed him with 
the paupers. John Wintle would have shut 
the door of the “Red Bear” in your face if 
you had hinted at such a thing with regard to 
himself ; and, no matter how thirsty you might 
be on a hot July day, your thirst would con- 
tinue before he would draw you one drop of 
cider. Smart little widow Hepton, who was re- 
puted to be fairly well off, considering that her 
husband was said to have made a pretty penny 
by his bits of smuggling, would have been 
offended past*all forgiveness; and so, too, would 
Jacob Sterne. Yet these, the aristocracy of the 
place, expected to share in the good things 
going on the thirteenth day of every March. 

A hot dispute often arose, both in the par- 
lour of the “Red Bear” and in the large kitchen 
at the post-office, as to what made up “the 
neighbourhood.” 

How far did it extend? Five miles, or ten, 
which? One contended that “the 
neighbourhood” comprised the parish; but when 
it is known that the parish was seven miles 
across, and swept up the fertile strip of coun- 
try, where all the people were, scarcely touch- 
ing the moor, where all the people were not, 
you may see why the suggestion was un- 
popular. 

Abram Turner, the village oracle, as well as 
postmaster, poured oil on the troubled waters 
by saying that, on a point where so much was 
disputable, it was best to let the trustees of 
the fund decide; so that point was allowed to 
go by as settled. This was a yearly dispute, 


= poor.” 


or one 
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and generally went the same way each time it 
arose. 

Vigorous expressions of opinion also followed 
as to the character of the festivities; but 
here, again, Abram—oracle, as I said, and 
powerfully such, because -he held so many of 
the company under his thumb by reason of 
their borrowings, which they found it hard 
to repay—settled the question by again de- 
claring that it was a matter for the trustees, 

The thirteenth of March arrived. Out of 
every door, at half-past six in the evening, 
there sallied forth father, mother, aud children, 
all making their way to the church. It was 
but seasonable that the wind should be high, 
and a storm be brewing; yet a_ goodly 
number came in from “the neighbourhood,” 
and took their seats in readiness for service, 
Whatever the outside world was like, the 
church within looked warm and cosy. It was 
never used in the evening on any other day 
throughout the year. Services on the ordinary 
Sabbath began at eleven and two-thirty, and 
as I never preach more than twenty minutes, 
there was no need for lighting up the church, 
the thirteenth of March excepted. Then it 
was 2 task that taxed the resources of the 
churchwardens. Lanterns of all sorts were 
brought into requisition. My own pony-carriage 
lamps did duty in the pulpit; glass and horn 
lanterns were hung around; tallow candles 
stood in the windows, and at the corners of 
some of the pews; and all in such profusion 
that there was not a dark corner anywhere. 

The very novelty of the thing was an induce- 
ment to many to come—to say nothing of 
the supper. Then the sermon was one of my 
best ; but perhaps a trifle too long for hungry 
people. 

The supper followed. It was spread out in 
the school, which, by good arrangement, held 
them all, although it was a tight fit. In the 
kitchen of the “Red Bear” great joints were 
roasted ; hams were boiled there, and in the 
rectory ; cold tongues were on the table; 
potatoes came in hot and steaming; and, 
being winter, the plum pudding—that English 
dish !—conecluded all. What they had to drink 
scarcely concerns us; for many of them were 
teetotalers (being children largely), though some 
were not. But no one drank more than was 
respectable. 

Abram, to the fore on so many occasions, yet 
not wishing to be intrusive, was induced to 
propose the rectors health and that of the 
trustees; and when that was done, “the 
poor of Manton and the neighbourhood” went 
home, to don their old respectability and 
pride again. 
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MAKOT'S PSALTER, 


4 _ 
PEREEEEEEM) N every age, music has been 
a solace and charm: its 
notes have roused courage 


alike on the march to 
flict, or soothed the days 
of weary imprisonment or 


con 


aching sorrow. It is some- 





what singular that this 
love of song should have 
been one of the prominent features of the Re- 
formation in France, and that a_ poet like 


Clément Marot arose, to be one of the greatest, 


ud much associated with the brilliant Court 
of Francis I. The fashion of versifying sacred 


that 
we—a fashion which was soon followed by all 


themes spread quickly in pleasure-loving 


Classes of thre people. 

The setting of the Psalms to music was much 
that time, the re 
introduced accompaniments of 


encouraged at and among 


lormers, Calvin 
especially pleasing tunes, and copies were dis 
tnbuted through several of the churches. “The 
combined majesty and sweetness of the old He- 
brew Psalter took captive the taste and genius 
of France, and in a little while all France 
fell to singing of psalms.” Marot and Beza are 
the annals of 
early psalmody, and twenty psalms were added 
to those and set to music 


8 many household words in 


publishe i, 


already 





TIuguenot 
composers, so sadly illustrious as a victim of 


by Gondimel, one of the famous 

the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
It was, however, around the Royal household 

that the fashion had first been given to poetry 


became a 


and song—a fashion which soon 
popular frenzy. The revival of art and letters 
through the patronage and encouragement of 


Francis I., and the advent of the “ Poet of 
Princes,” as Marot was called, increased the en- 
thusiasm. The great the Court 
chose different psalms or songs, each after his 
or her favourite idea, and Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis, greatly influenced the pre- 
vailing taste; and it was then that Clément 
Marot, as page to the Queen, and also in the 
King’s service, came conspicuously into notice. 
In the Italian campaign the poet accompanied 
his Royal master, and after the disastrous defeat 
at Pavia had to fly for safety to Geneva, that 
city of refuge” where freedom of thought 
and intellectual light brought together many 
noble and learned men. 

No novelty was greater than Marot’s Psalms. 
The were sung to the music of some 
Court ballad, to the harpsichord or violin, and 
it was not long ere they were universally re- 
ceived by the efforts of Beza, and adapted to 
Calvin led the way in this 


pers¢ ms of 


“ 


verses 


large congregations. 
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“THE SONG OF VICTORY ” (6xrn PSALM) 
movement, and received great encouragement 
from Margaret of Navarre, who, at her cultured 
Court at Nerae, in Southern Franee, used to 
assemble the leaders of the Reformed Faith. It 
is said that Marot presented the Emperor 
Charles V., as he was passing through France, 
with a copy of his Psalter, and thus this book 
took a defined and acknowledged place in the 
annals of song. While at Geneva, Marot added 
twenty psalms to those which had already ap- 
peared ; his translation did more than anything 
to advance the Reformation, and though it was 
proscribed by the Sorbonne, his name and 
works live now almost as much as they did in 
those brilliant but corrupt days of bygone 
France. In the Pré-aux-Cleres, that famous 
spot of old Paris, outside the city walls, and 
then in the open country, it was the fashion 
for the Parisians to assemble and sing the 
Psalms of Marot—a novelty so pleasing that 
vast numbers joined them. 

The King and Queen of Navarre used to 
mingle with the crowds of natives and _for- 
eigners, so that the meetings alarmed the 
clerical party, and they were stopped. Another 
account is from the famous artist Palissy, 
whose name has long been a household word 
for that bright and fantastic jfaience always 
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associated with his genius. “In those days,” he 
said, “might be seen on Sundays, bands of 
people walking abroad in the meadows, the 
groves, and the fields singing psalms and 
spiritual sengs, reading and _ instructing one 
another.” These various influences had already 
effected so much good that not only had the 
habits and modes of life of the people become 
more peo but their very countenances 
seemed to be changed and improved. 

The story of Palissy’s escape from the Bar- 
tholomew massacre is indeed miraculous: his 
fame had attracted the notice of the Due de 
Montmorency, Constable of France, who was 
then building his splendid chateau of Ecouen, 
near Paris. No one could make the enamelled 
tiles for the castle floor save Palissy, and to 
this fact, and under the protection of that 
nobleman, the artist owed his life and safety, 
His last years, however, were embittered 
by imprisonment in the Bastille for his re- 
ligious opinions, and when visited by Henri III. 
in that grim fortress, and pressed to aban- 
don his faith, the venerable Huguenot replied, 
“T am ready to give my life for the glory 
of God, and the preservation of my honour.” 
At the age of eighty he died in that. prison 
so steeped in sad memories, a blot, indeed, on 
the annals of “ fair France.” 

On all sides, one heard of vast assemblies 
moved to singing the psalms then so popular: 
the walls of the Louvre echoed with the voices 
of hundreds, and this custom had even before 
spread largely in the Netherlands. Companies 
known as “field preachers” used to meet ont- 
side the walls of a city, and to the strains of 
Marot’s verse, translated into the homely Flem- 
ish tongue, gave utterance to their feelings. 
D’Israeli, however, in his “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” says, “ These meetings were admirably 
calculated to kindle the flame of fanaticism, 
and frequently served as the trumpet of re. 
bellion.” Strange and weird must have been 
the sight; guards of armed men and sentinels 
were posted arouncd to warn of danger, while 
hawkers and pedlars sold Bibles and hymn- 
books, which often lay concealed in their 
packs of merchandise for fear of imprison- 
ment or even death. 

Around Antwerp these meetings were most 
frequent, and in the cathedral — itself—that 
dream of architectural beauty—during one of 
the sieges late in the sixteenth century, several 
found their way into the stately minster and 
A hundred years after- 


sang a Genevan psalm. 
gatherings among the 


wards we read of vast 
dreary plains and rocky 
Cevennes, where the Camisards secured, in the 
barren caves of that wild district, a safe 


mountains of the 















of 
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asyluin from the persecuting armies of Louis XIV. 
Many an historic town is rife with memorable 
issociations of conflict and danger for re- 
ligion’s sake, and the forms of thanksgiving or 
victory often found expression in a psalm of 
rejoicing. La Rochelle is especially rich in 
such memort The giant towers and grey 
walls of Rochelle, some of which are there 
to-day, served as so many defensive out 
posts, and when four assaults were made 
on the town during the siege in the seven 
teenth century, each time the Huguenots 
appeared on these towers singing triumph 
antly the 68th Psalm as a song of victory ; and 
on the Ist of May the Rochellois planted on 
the ramparts a may-tree In full bloom, the 
ir resounding during the ceremony with their 
favourite psalm. 

Far away towards the south, among the salt 
marshes and dreary plains of Languedoc, stands 
the Tour de Constance, that lone fortress where 
years of imprisonment for those con- 
fessors of the faith were passed, relieved only 
by walks on the battlements; and here—we 
can almost pieture these exiles—they would re- 
call old times in some favourite hymn 
learnt in childhood’s days. They had, perhaps, 
heard of that burst of song which arose from 
the multitudes who once met for safety among 
the clefts of the Cevennes, or a 
fellow-prisoner had told them of 
the verses which those condemned 
to the ralley ships used to sing 

they timed the stroke of their 
oars to some well-known tune. 

The battle s on both Eng- 
lish and Freneh soil have also 
heen memorable in the annals of 
ong. After the victory of Agin 
court, in 1415, Henry V. is said 
to have ordered his chaplain to 
real the 115th Psalm—an inet 


dent rendered famous in the 


words of Shake veare’s play. The 


little - know) and 


picturesque 
Basing House, near Basingstoke, 
that Royal stronghold which was 
attacked by the Parliamentary 
army, has been associated with 
Cromwell, who is said to have 
ead the same psalm there. It 
was, however, at the battle of 


Dunbar. in 1650, before the 
mflict began, that the words of 
the G&th Psalm “Let God arise, 
nd let His enemies be seat 
tered—were used by the same 
general. And this so-called “Song 
~ Battle” the national 


or HUGUENOT 
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war-song of the refugees, and found its way 
into the versions of the French Psalms. 

In Paris, several of the bridges were, like old 
London Bridge, covered with houses, and from 
their picturesque gables or hanging balconies 
would be sign-boards, and on them Seripture 
scrolls intermingled with the names and occu- 
pations of the owners. In cities like Nimes, 
Niort, and La Rochelle, and in certain towns 
where the Reformation took its deepest growth, 
it is but natural to find such inscriptions most 
abundant, over chimney - piece, on entrance 
doors, on lintel, and in some of the chiAteaux 
which gem the valley of the Loire are several 
lines in Old French. 

Indeed, in nearly every way the influence of 
the Reformed Faith made itself felt. Even the 
printers of the day added to their device on 
the title-page of a book some Scriptural motto, 
and we read of famous tapestries having the 
Ten Commandments woven into their subtle 
and intricate colours. One idea was dominant 
throughout the different phases of this religious 
movement, viz. a constant theme of belief, 
praise, and hope—watchwords which have been 
the bulwarks of freer thought and liberty of 
conscience, and which have ever distinguished 
those countries happily freed from the tram- 
mels of superstition and ignorance. 
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do well to rejoice in harvest, and the harvest, and how far God should, is 
give thanks to the Lord of the — illustrated for us, I think, by one of Christ's 
harvest ; but who is the Lord of miracles. When the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
the harvest, God or man? In had compassion for men’s bodies as well as 
their secret hearts many people believe that it for their souls, wished to feed the crowd 
is man. Men, horses, steam threshing ma- that had followed Him to a place where 
chines, mills, bakers’ shops, and such secondary they could not get their usual meals, He 
causes, are, they think, the sole reason of their asked Philip, “Whence shall we buy bread, 
daily bread. They forget Him who makes that these may eat?” To this the despairing 
men and horses strong to labour, who gives reply was an estimate of the amount of food 
seed reproductive power, and who sends rain that would be required, while Andrew stated 
and sunshine to mature the golden grain. the amount that was available. “There is a 
How far man should be called the Lord of Jad here, which hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes; but what are they amongst 
so many?” We know the result. When Jesus 
took and blessed the bread which seemed 
scarcely enough to furnish a crumb to each 
individual of the multitude, all had as much 
as they could eat, and twelve baskets full 
of fragments were taken up. Man’s part in 
the harvest is no greater than was that of 
the lad with the five loaves; God’s part is 
represented by the miraculous change wrought 
in them by Christ. 

The fact is, the harvest is a yearly miracle. 
If we were to go out some morning and find 
in our gardens manna which had fallen from 
heaven, and was lying like  hoar-frost, we 
should be astonished, and should ery out, “A 
miracle! a miracle!” And yet, is it not as 
great a marvel that our bread should come 
up from the earth as that it should come 
down from the sky ? 

One reason why the thanksgiving at harvest 
festivals is not as hearty and as genuine as it 
ought to be, is that, owing to the goodness 
of God, we in this country are accustomed to 































get bread 


plenty rather than to famine. We 
daily, and it seems to come to us as a matter 


of course. If it came, not daily, but on rare 


occasions, and there was considerable doubt 
about its coming at all, we should be much 
more thankful when it did come. 

And yet this feeling of absolute certainty 


of our bread is quite 
np 
rhose 


about the daily coming 
out of place in an island like Britain. 


who have studied the matter tell us that in 
this country at any one time there is only 
enough food to feed our great population 


for a_ fortnight. If a Kuropean war broke 
out, we should be in the position of a_ be 
sieged town, and our baker would seldom 
or never call upon us. “Oh, but the navy 
and army will always safeguard ships into 
Britain Let us hope so, but surely we ought 


could 
have 


whom we 
would not 


to think of Him without 
not build ships, and 
strength and courage to fight our enemies. We 
must live from hand to mouth, 
become too proud to pray for 
to thank our Heavenly Father 


sailors 


in this island 
so let us 
daily 
when He gives it. 

But there are many 
harvest festival should 
tude for the ordinary every-day 
life. The important of 
culeated by St. Paul 
deceived. God is not 
that 
same in 
what we 


nevel 
bread ot 
other lessons which a 
teach ls, besides grati 
blessings of 
was In- 
“Be not 
for whatsoever 
Our 
seed we 


most these 


when he wrote: 
mocked : 
shall he 
kind as the 
have been, and 
what we shall be is what we are One 
lay, the master of Lukman, an Eastern fabu- 
list, who slave, said to him, “Go into 
such a field, and sow barley.” Lukman sowed 


a man soweth also reap.” 
harvest is the 
SOW, We are 


now 
now. 


was a 


At the time of harvest his master 

“Did I not tell 
then, 
sowed 


oats instead. 
asked angrily, 
barley here ? 
oats 1” He 


you to sow 
you 


oats in the 


Why, have 


answered, “ | 


sown 
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hope that barley would grow tip.” His master 
said, “What foolish idea is this! Have you 
ever heard of the like?” Lukman_ replied, 
“You yourself are constantly sowing in the 
field of the world the seeds of evil, and yet 
expect to reap in the after-life the fruits of 
virtue; therefore, | thought, also, | might get 
barley by sowing oats!” The master was 
abashed at the reply, and set Lukman free. 





RIPE FOR HARVEST, 


We reap what we sow in kind, but we reap 
far more in A) common 
wheat now is called “mummy ” wheat, because 
it all sprang from a few grains of wheat that 
hand of an Egyptian 


degree. species of 


were found in the 

mummy, where it had been for thousands of 
years. The same law of increase holds good 
in reference to a moral harvest. Sow an act, 
and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you 


reap a character; sow a character, and you 
reap a destiny. 

A countryman was sowing his ground, when 
two dissipated young fellows, who 
the phrase is, “sowing their wild oats,” came 


were, 4s 


by and shouted out, with an insolent air: 
“Well, my good man, ‘tis your business to 
sow, but we reap tse fruits of your labour.” 


The rustic replied, “"Tis very like you may, 
for just now I am sowing hemp.” The harvest 
they would gather, if they did 
not mind their ways, would be 
a rope of hemp carefully fitted 
round their neeks by a_hang- 
man, 
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Then, the harvest should) remind us that 
life and the different periods of life are full 
of opportunities which never return again, and 
the neglect of which is followed by very sad 
The harvest is the farmer’s op 
portunity, to which all the rest of the year 
leads up. For that he thinks, plans, and works, 
If rain fall, then, he is much vexed. He rises 
early in the morning to look after his workers, 
for he is aware that “he that sleepeth in 
harvest is a son that causeth shame.” 

Is it not true, also, that we cause shame 
to ourselves and others when we sleep, instead 
of using the opportunities of moral harvesis? 
There is youth—what a precious seed-time is 
that! It is a time, not for sowing wild oats, 
but for settling habits in a right direction. 
The strength we have in middle life is an 
opportunity for doing a little to help forward 
the world. The acquired wisdom of old age 
may be made serviceable to the rising genera 
tion. Are we using these opportunities? If 


conseqtiences 


—_ 
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JERVIS 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER VIL 


*“ Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 


q That struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage 

ae And then is heard no more.” 

EANWHILE we need not 

wait, but can return to 

Nan, whom we left sit 

ting on the step of -the 
harness-room. 

Atter Jervis had left 

her she suddenly made 


up her mind to go and 
ask the old woman on 






the moor for some stuf 


to heal George’s hand. It was no use asking 
Jervis to come, for he would only laugh at 
her so she crossed the yard, entered the 


house by the back door, ran up the back stairs 
and into her room. She scrambled into her 
riding-habit, and ran down-stairs again. 

The men were still at dinner, so she took 
down Brunette’s saddle and bridle, fetched her 
old pet from her stall, and put them on 
herself. 

Once started, she kept up a brisk trot 


through the lanes, and cantered stuartly across 
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not, those mournful words are true of us: 
“The harvest is past; the summer is ended; 
and we are not saved.” Jernsalem neglected 
its day of visitation, missed its last chance, 
and received sentence of doom. The blind 
man by the wayside heard a crowd coming, 
He was told that Jesus was passing by. There 
was his opportunity. He caught at it— 
gathered it at once. 

Are we good seed or are we tares? Are we 
children of the Kingdom or children of the 
Wicked One? If we are tares, we may prosper 
as much as the good seed, but only until the 
harvest. Then there will be a terrible separa- 
tion. When the measure of iniquity is full, 
and it seems that another day might bring 
repentauce and redemption—‘“ Put ye in the 
sickle.” When the young life has been wasted 
all away, and the eyes are just opening upon 
tracks of ruin, and faint resolution is rising 
in the heart for noble things—“ Put ye in the 


sickle.” 


So 


x 


WARD. 
BOULNOIS. 


the moor. She dismounted, tied up Brunette, 
knocked at the cave door with her whip, then 
drew up the latch and entered. 

The fire was almost out, and in the per- 
vading gloom she could not distinguish the 
familiar form of the old woman. She was 
turning away disappointed, when she fancied 
she heard a moan. 

“Granny !” 

There was no mistake about ti 
time. Nan ran across the cave to the hourded 
corner where was the miserable heap of rags 


moan this 


which served as bed. The old woman was 
crouched up amongst them. 

“Granny,” said Nan, kneeling beside her, 
“are you ill?” 

* Dying,” answered the hag, raising a pair of 
wild-lit eyes. 

“> No, no,” said Nan; “ you ll be better 
presently. I ‘ll make up the fire « id fetch 
the doctor.” 

“Listen. to me. She clutched Nan’s hand 
ferociously. “Dont fetch the doctor ; fetch 
Hans Jansen. Do you hear? Hans Jansen!” 

“Very well, Granny,” said Nan, reassuringly. 
“Can't I make you a little more comfortable 
first ?” 

She arranged the blankets, rolling up a rug 
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for a pillow and making up the fire before 


he left the cave. Then she rode back over 
the moon 

At the head of the lane she came upon the 
baker's cart, which was going down to the 
village. Nan knew the boy, and thought he 
might take a message from her, and thus set 
her free to return to the old woman’s bedside. 

“Sam,” she said, “will you take a note 
from me to the foreigner?” 

Jansen was always known as “the foreigner” 
in the villa 

“Yes, miss; certainly.” 

‘I’ve got nothing to write on, though,” said 
Nan in vexation. “What a bother! I shall 
have to go myself.” 

\ve a page from my book, miss.” With 
1 broad grin he proceeded to tear one out. 
‘And ’ere’s a pencil, too.” 


“Oh, Sam! Won't you get into trouble?” 


“T don’t mind if I du.” 


‘You are a nice boy, Sam. You'll come to 
me if ever you want anything, won't you?” 
Thank ye, miss.” 
\s best she could, Nan _ proceeded to 
iw! 
“Dear Mr. Jansen,—The old woman on 
the moor says she is dying and wants to 
speak to you. Would you mind coming as 
qui kly a possible -—-N an.” 


She folded it up, gave it to the boy, and 

en rode back to the cave. 

She busied herself with the fire, and asked 
the old woman if the mixture in the pot was 
yoo! for her. It was some time before she 
could get an answer, for the old woman was 
ibsorbed in endless repetitions of words in a 
tongue that Nan did not know, but which 


she took to be “incantations.” At last the 
od woman roused herself and told Nan to 
dip a cup into the cauldron and to set it to 
ool; she also asked eagerly if Hans Jansen 
re coming, and, on hearing he was, she 
eemed pleased, and sank into a_ drowsy 
Nan was relieved to hear Jansen’s sharp 
knock and the latch being raised. 
The fire was 1 burning brightly, and shone 
early upon Na he went forward to greet 
“Tam glad to see you,” she said in a low 
he shut the door behind him; “the 
dsthi leeping now.” But even 
she spoke the woman's hollow voice startled 
them both 
“Hanus Jansen she called. 
“Yes, I am here,” replied the Dane. 


Then, to Nan’s surprise, she spoke to him 
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in the unknown language, and he replied in 
ihe same, 

“She seems to be Danish,” whispered Jansen, 
answering Nan’s look of astonishment. 

“Give me to drink,” said the woman in 
English. 

Nan brought her the cup she had put out to 
cool, and raised her old friend to enable her to 
drink it. 

As she lay back again she fixed her eyes 
upon Jansen and began to speak. 

“She tells me that I am to translate all 
she says to you,” whispered Jansen to Nan. 

For some minutes the monotonous swing of 
the foreign tongue mingled with the crackling 
of the embers, until Nan had to pinch her- 
self to make sure she was not dreaming. It 
ceased abruptly, and Jansen quickly told Nan 
in as few words as possible what he had heard. 

“She tells me that she is by birth a Danish 
Jewess, and that in defiance of her father’s will 
she forsook her religion and married a Danish 
farmer. He was unkind to her, and soon she 
hated him; she stole away from him with her 
little son, returning to her father. The Jew 
forgave her, and went with her to Germany, 
where she lived and brought up her boy under 
a false name, for fear her husband should 
discover them. Her father was wealthy, and 
she was able to educate her boy well. She 
did not return to Denmark until her husband 
was dead. Her son was then full-grown.” 

Again the old woman took up the thread of 
her tale, and Nan, seated on the three-legged 
stool, stared into the embers until Jansen ad- 
dressed her again. 

“Her son married a rich burgher’s daughter, 
The old woman disliked her: she calls her 
‘a fair-haired doll The father-in-law took 
her son into his business. The young pair 
were very happy; they had one little son, 
but after five years the wife was seized by a 
painful disease. She underwent an operation ; 
it was not successful, and the surgeons said 
they must try again. She could not endure 
pain; she cried unceasingly to her husband 
to release her from it. Well, he did release 
her in the only way he could.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Nan. 

“He put an end to her life 

“ Killed her?” 

Jansen nodded 

Nan suddenly became interested, and leant 
forward to catch the next words. 

Of course, she could understand nothing 
until the old woman concluded with the 
clearly enunciated words, “Hans Jansen.” 

Nan leapt to her fect. Jansen put his hand 
to his head. 











960 
“It was your father?” she said. 
Jansen nodded. 
Nan stood before him, patting his arm to 
comfort him. The old woman, however, called 


to him and insisted on his listening to her. 
Nan was almost as eager to hear the next 
piece of this strange tale as he was. 

“He fled out of the country. This—this”— 


“ 


Jansen’s voice faltered—* she placed me with my 
grandfather and, disguising herself, followed 
my father. At last she found him in a garret 
in Vienna: she was guided thither by hearing 
him playing the violin as she walked in the 
street below. She knew no one else played 
like that. They took the name they had 
already had in Germany, and then went my 
father on to the stage as violinist. He became 
famous, but he took to drink. Sometimes was 
he rich and sought after; another time 
he a beggar, drinking himself to the edge of 
the grave. So passed ten years. Then 
he to England, and had great success.” 

Jansen’s voice replete with emotion. 
Tears of pity stood in Nan’s eyes. 

The old woman was rapidly losing strength. 
Jansen had to stoop to catch her next words. 
The effect upon him 
started back, with his hand again to his fore- 
head, and gazed at Nan in bewilderment. 

“What is it?” cried Nan, springing to her feet. 
steadied his and tried to tell 
her as calmly as he could. 

“He fell in love with an English girl. Her 
guardian refused his consent to their marriage. 
They ran away and were privately married. 
Nan, can you guess who she was?” 


“No,” said Nan. “Who was she?” 


Was 


calle 


was 


Was tremendous; he 


Jansen voice 


“Tsobel Carew-—your mother.” 

“No, no, no!” shrieked Nan. “No, I will 
not have it. She was not.” 

She raged up the cave. Jansen followed, 
trying to soothe her. 

He put his arm about her shoulders. Nan 
shook him off angrily. 


“Don’t come near me!” she cried. 
Jansen looked down on her with humid eyes. 
“Nan dear,” he said gently, trying to take 
her hand, “you are my sister.” 
“T won't have you for a brother,” she said, 


repelling him; but a moment later she was 
sobbing in his arms. 

“Oh, what am I to do?” she asked him. 
“What shall I do?” 


“Do? There is nothing to do.” 

“T can’t go back to them.” 

“Why not?” 

“None of the Carews have ever done a 
wicked thing. Oh! Jervis, Jervis, supposing 
I never see you again?” 
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“It is you, not your father, whom they love” 
said Jansen. 

“That ’s what I said to you this morning” 
Nan. “And you said you weren't fit 
for her, all the same, and you said I would 
feel it, too, if it had occurred to me.” 

“This is quite a different case,” said Jansen, 

“Tt is exactly the same,” said Nan, but she 
calmed herself, and began busying about the 
old woman, giving her drink and dipping the 
cup into the pot and setting it to cool. “ Ask 
her to tell us some more,” she said, when she 
had finished and stood by Jansen again. But 
the old woman had sunk into apathy, and 
would not raise her head. “ Supposing it’s 
not true?” said Nan. 

Her words reached the She reared 
her head, and spoke hoarsely to Jansen. 
key hung round her 
neck which opens a box,” he 


said 


_ 


wotian. 


“She says there is a 
said. 

Nan felt until she found a piece of string 
with a key on it. Jansen handed her a pen- 
knife and she cut it off. 

Having roused herself, the old woman con- 
tinued speaking to Jansen. She told him that 
Isobel Carew had soon repented of her hasty 
At the end of a year they returned 
to London, and there Nan was born and her 
mother died. When the father returned home 
after a brilliantly successful evening and found 
his wife dead, he 
in a sudden fit of remorse, and was dead by 
the morning. 

Then the old woman for the second time 
took a grandchild to its mother’s people. 

“Leave her there,” she implored Jansen in 
weak accents. “I did without her, I gave her 
up to them. Leave her there ; it is a happy 
home. I have watched all these years. Leave 
her there.” 

“Ts there nothing we can do for her?” asked 
Nan, coming again to her side. “I’m sure we 
ought to send for the doctor.” 

“Tt would be said Jansen. 

So Nan turned aside and looked for the box 
of which the old woman had spoken. She soon 
found it, and carried it into the firelight. 

She sat on the stool, the box on her lap, and 


marriage. 


took an overdose of chloral 


useless,” 


Jansen knelt by her side. The key turned 
with difficulty in the rusty lock; Nan lifted 
the lid, and Jansen took out a_ packet of 
letters. Carefully they unfolded them. The 
first were their father’s letters to his Danish 
wife, written in Danish and signed “ Hans 


Jansen.” Jansen marvelled at the old woman's 
rashness in carrying them about. In old days, 
if they had been discovered, everything would 
have heen lost. 
were a 


few notes addressed to Hert 
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Jervis CARE 


ome of them business letters, and a 
“My dearest Hans,” and 
At the bottom were a 


Rosenthal, 
yery few commencing 

Carew.” 
evidently the old woman’s hoard 


signed “ Isob 


few gold coins 
that she had been living upon since she came 
to the cave. 

‘Put them back,” said Jansen at last. They 


iid them in again. Nan turned the key, and 
gave 1t to Jansen 

From time to time Nan 
about the old 


more 


rose, mended the 
woman, whose 
laboured ; 


fire Ol hovered 
breath Wis 
wt there was little to be done for her, as she 


state 


crowing and more 


emi-conse ious 


win a 
Later on Nan boiled a small kettleful of 
water, and made some tea for herself and 
Jansen in an old brown teapot with a broken 
spout There were only two cups, and, as 
ne Was in use for the old woman, Nan drank 
her tea out of a saucer. It was not very 
lice: there was no milk. 

Hour after hour crept slowly by. They 
changed places Nan, tired out, sat on the 
foor and leant against Jansen, who was on 


the stool 


dreamily with her hair, and 
He was happy. 

told himself 

no dream, that he 


Jansen played 
gazed into the fir 


Again and again he 


that it Was 


us no longer alone in the world; 
i had a sister, and that sister 
was Nan herself—winsome, laugh- 


ng Nan, who was now leaning her 


weary head trustingly against his \\" \\ 
knee ee 
Now and again he looked at his \\\\ 
watch, and wished he could send \\ 
message to the Carews. Seven \\\ 
Velock, ten minutes past eight, \ 
five minutes to nine, a quarter to 


How 
vigil 
ther The old woman was only 
reathing in her throat; he 
would have vot up and looked 
at her, but he did not wish 
to disturb Nan 
A sudden catch of 


the corner, and then dead 


ten—Nan was fast 


mg were they to 


asleep. 


keep 


breath in 


Wa mn a | 
Sh opened = | eyes 
. 4 ed her 
ewildered 

“Nan, do you remem 


ak f ) she said wearily 
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our grandmother is dead.” 
looking down on her, 


“Our 

They rose, and stuvod 
hand in hand. 

Then Jansen led her from the cave, helped 
her on to Brunette, and walked home by her 
side, carrying the box under his arm. 

Before they left the moor it came on to rain 
heavily. They pulled up the collars of their 
coats, but they thoroughly drenched 
before they reached home. 

A horse was standing before the front-door, 
and, as they came up, the door was flung open, 
letting out a stream of light, and Jervis strode 
down the steps to mount. He heard the sound 
of their approach, and peered into the darkness. 

“* Mother,” he cried, “here they are. Thank 
God!” he muttered, as, putting Jansen aside, 
he lifted Nan down. 

“She is wet to the skin, mother,” he called. 

“ And so hungry,” said Nan, 

“Nan, Nan, where have you been ?” 

“We will tell you to-morrow,” said Jansen, 


were 


“Yes; do let me go to bed now,” pleaded 
Nan. 
“Of course, you must go to bed at once,” 


stand about in the 


“ Don’t 


said Mrs. Carew. 

























* The first were their father’s letters.”--p. 960. 
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“* Nan,’ he said, ‘ you must choose between us.’ "—p. 963. 


hall, my dear child; you will catch your death 
of cold. Lisette, is that you? . Light Miss 
Anne’s fire, and bring up water for a hot bath.” 

Mrs. Carew took Nan’s arm, and led her to 
the stairs. At the foot of them Nan paused. 

“Hans,” she said faintly. 

Jansen came to her side, put his arm round 
her, and gave her a brotherly kiss and a re 
assuring pat. 


Jervi tood in the middle of the hall, and 


regarded these proceedings with horror. 

He strode after Jansen, clapped his hand on 
is shoulder, and said 

‘Please tell me the meanine.of all- thi 
Miss Rosenthal is my ward. 

‘To-morrow, Jervis,’ called Nan from the 
head of the stairs. 


h 





“ Mr. Jaiisen, come up to your room at once, 
and take off your wet things,” said Mrs. Carew. 
“ Jervis, find Marks, and tell him to see that Mr. 
Jansen has everything he wants. Such weather 
to be ont in! T[ can’t think what you were 
dreaming about, Nan.’ 


CHAPTER VIIL 

“Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down.” 

King Henry IV. 
emn Jittle party at breakfast next 
Jervis did not know what was 
haneing over his head: Jansen had a_ sore 
throat and bad headache ; Nan was self- 
seemed to 


IT Was a 


Morning, 


contained and rather pale — she 
Jervis’s scrutinising eye to have grown older. 
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JERVIS CAREW'S 


Only M she never 


met trouble 


quite herself : 


( rew Wa 


half-way. 


Nan finished her breakfast and leant back in 
rechair, revolving in her mind how she should 
the tale. for she felt sure Jansen would 


want her to tell it. 
Breakfast was quickly despatched. 
nd looked to 
“Come into the library,” he said, feeling like 
with 


Nan rose 


Jervis. 


father of a family preparing to deal 
screants. He held the door open for them 


to pass through. Nan went first with locked 
hands 
“What a grave face,” said his mother aus she 


passed 


ink ol a tra recly. 


him. “Dear me! we might be on the 
Mr. Jansen, you don’t look 





vell this morning; [’m afraid you caught cold 

last night. Now, Nan; if you please, miss, 
explain the meaning of it all.” 

They were now in the library. Jervis shut 

he door behind him and sat down near it, 

took the arm-chair by the fire- 

en sat on the window-seat, and Nan 

anding with her back to the study 

left me, Jervis, yesterday afte 

! | too Brunette and rode up to the 

to a t isk she hesitated a mo 

t, but then plunged on—* Granny for 
tulf for George’s hand.” 

But, Nan dear,” said Mrs. Carew, “you 


Jervis does not like your riding alone.” 


‘Never mind, mother. Go on, Nan.” 


‘I found her very ill--in fact, dying—and 
she wanted to Hans—Hans Jansen, so | 
de off to fetch him, but I met Sammy 
Smith, and he took him a note.” 

“Why didn’t you send for the doctor?” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Carew. 


“She didn’t want the doctor—she wanted 


him.” Nan evaded the difficulty this time by 


nodding her head towards Jansen. “She 
vanted him beeause she was Danish, and she 
1 to tell him things.” 


Nan paused 
neouragement. 
“She teld us that I 


and looked at Jansen; he nodded 


and I are brother and 


‘W ro | Jervis, jumping to his feet 
Nan nodded, ancl yntinued - 

“And that she was our grandmother.” 

“You r id Jervis; “or she was. 

‘No, she vy it—was she, Hans?’ 

‘It is quite true iid Jansen. 

‘But how—how ? isked Mrs. Carew. 

‘He mn’s name was Jansen, and he married 
H mother, and then he—he killed her.’ 

Nan said it with bowed head, mechanically. 


“Why?” asked 


Jervis in a deep voice. 
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“ Because,” said Nan lilving her face, from 
which all the colour had flown, “she couldn't 
bear pain, and he couldn't bear to see her.” 


For a few minutes they all sat still. Mrs. 
Carew broke the silence. 

“But where is the connection with you, 
dear?” 

“Don't you see? He took the name of 


Rosenthal.” 

“The scoundrel ! 
his breath. 

She had told it all 
sigh of relief. 

No one spoke. 
from the 

“Nan!” 

She turned, and quickly went to him. He 
put his arm round her 

The tears rushed thick and blinding to her 
eyes. They stood alone in the world—children 
ol Cain. 

“Well, I’m bothered!” said Jervis, softly, at 
the other end of the 

“She is my sister,” said Jansen, with an air 


muttered Jervis beneath 


now, and heaved a long 


At last Jansen called gently 
window-seat 


of proud ownership. 


“Confound him!” murmured Jervis into his 
hand. 

“My real name is Jansen,” said Nan drearily 

“Yes,” said Jansen contentedly; “we will 
live together.” 

Jervis sprang to his feet. 

“She is my ward,” 

“But my sister,” said Jansen. 

Nan had turned her back, and was gazing 
out of the open latticed window, past the 


roses—whose hot perfume hung heavily on the 
air—over the close-cropped lawn, through the 
tall trees to the foliage beyond with eyes that 
seemed to see it all for the first time. 

Jervis’s voice pronouncing her name startled 
her ; she turned round again. 

“Nan,” he said, “you must between 
us. Will you be a Jansen or a Carew ?” 

[It was a pity he did not explain himself 
He meant to ask whether she would 
go away with Jansen or remain with him. 
Nan did not understand him. 

“There is no choice,” she replied. 
Jansen.” 

Jervis stood a moment, and then went slowly 
out of the room. 

Jansen raised Nan’s hand and kissed it. 


choose 


better. 


“T am a 


“How hot your lips are, Hans,” said Nan 
quickly, passing her hand over his brow. 
“Why, you are in a fever!” 

“T shall be all right soon.’ 

“ Auntie, come and feel Hans; he is ill.” 


“Of course he is,” said Mrs. Carew, the 


moment she touched him. “ Ring the bell for 
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Marks, Nan. Mr. Jansen must go to bed at 
once, and I'll send for Dr. Brown.” 

Nan went to the stables to send off a groom 
herself, while Marks assisted Jansen up-stairs to 
bed; for he was very ill indeed, as he dis- 
covered now he had time to think about 
himself. Still, it was a fresh delight to see 
Nan in his room, when he was settled in bed, 
opening the window, drawing down the blinds 
to shut out the sun, giving him 
draughts of soda-water and lemon, and sitting 
by his side when there was nothing else to do. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Carew had followed Jervis 
to the gun-room, where he had retreated. 

“T shall not give her up,” he declared, march- 
ing up and down the little room. “I don’t 
see, if she had fifty brothers, what difference 
it would make; a guardian is a guardian.” 

* Don’t go on in that silly way, Jervis,” said 
his mother. Jervis froze at once. “ Things will 
all settle themselves. Here’s Mr. Jansen very 
ill now—the effect of getting wet to the skin, 
1 suppose. Do go and see after him.” Jervis 
moved to the door. “You will find Nan with 
him; and we’ve sent for Dr. Brown.” 

Jervis stopped short. 

“Then I don't see what good [ can do him.” 

“Oh, Jervis! It isn’t like you to be so un- 


cooling 


gracious. 

Jervis went up-stairs, and surveyed the brother 
and sister coldly from the door. Jansen was 
too ill to be aware of his manner, but Nan 
was painfully alive to the change. She put 
it down to his knowledge of her father’s 
crime, and told herself that Jervis could not 
help feeling differently towards her. She could 
have cried at the pain of this thought and 
of his altered manner, but she only turned 
her head away from him and bent more 
tenderly over Jansen. 

Kind Dr. Brown arrived, and shook his head. 
Mrs. Carew poured the whole tale out to him in 
the drawing-room. In the middle Jervis walked 
into the room, stopped short, and went out 
suddenly, shutting the door with no gentle hand. 

Outside he met Nan. 

“What does Dr. Brown say?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Not a syllable do I know!” said Jervis im- 
patiently, and went out on to the lawn. He 
looked up at the windows where the white 
blinds were drawn down. 

*Perhaps he'll die, and it will all come 
right”; but instantly on the thought more 
generous feelings followed. “What a cad [ 
am! Poor fellow! after all, he is her brother ; 
and it’s na, fault of his.” 

In compunction at his unkindness, Jervis 
hurried up the stairs and entered the sick-room. 
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Lisette had been left in charge ; he told her to 
go, saying he would turn nurse himself, 

He tied the blind down to prevent its flap. 
ping, and then he bodily lifted Jansen jnto 
a more comfortable position, shaking out the 
pillows with one hand as he did so. 

During the days that followed Nan and he, 
with averted eyes, nursed Jansen devotedly, but 
they hardly exchanged a word. He would not 
forgive her for wishing to leave them, and she 
misunderstood his coldness. 

A week later Nan sat at the writing-table in 
the study, and after tearing up many attempts, 
at last succeeded in writing the following :— 


“DeaR Miss SORENSEN,—-Please excuse the 
liberty I take in writing to you, but my brother, 
Hans Jansen, is staying here with us, and has 
been taken very ill. I do not know if this will 
interest you, but he has told me of his u.- 
fortunate attachment to you, and so I fancy 
it may. Of course, he does not know I am 
writing to you, but I think, if anything hap. 
pens to him, you might be sorry to hear after. 
wards that he never deceived you. He only 
learnt the history of our father from your 
lips; nor did he know of my existence until 
the other day.—Yours truly, ANNE Carew 
JANSEN.” 


Nan hesitated before she wrote the last 
word. Finally she wrote it in a scrawl, then 
threw down her pen, laid her head on the 
table, and burst into tears. 

Presently she heard Jervis’s step in the hall; 
she hastily dried her eyes, and bent again over 
her writing. Jervis looked at her, saw she had 
been crying, and imagined it was on Jansen’s 
account. 

Nan carefully addressed an envelope to— 


“Miss SORENSEN, 
* Albert Mansions, 
“ London.” 


“T daresay it will never reach her, but I 
may as well try,” thought Nan. “Have you 
got a stamp, Jervis?” she asked him, without 
raising her head. 

“You'll find some in the inkstand drawer,’ 
said Jervis. “Would you mind passing me 
over those telegraph forms? I’m going to wire 
to Jansen’s grandfather.” 

“Oh, Jervis! Is he as bad as that?” 

“We can’t tell what'll happen next,” he said, 
gloomily; and he wrote on the form: “Come at 
once. Your grandson dangerously ill.” 

It was pretty peremptory, but Jervis Was 
annoyed at. his taking no notice of his and his 
mother’s letters. 

Jervis took Nan’s letter with the telegram, 
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and left the room. Nan watched him go, and 
choked them resolutely back, and went up to 


Next morning a telegram arrived addressed to 
brought it up to his room, and 














Nan, who was there, opened it 





uswer was prepaid. Nan flew down to 
» drawing-room to find Mrs. Carew. 


is from the girl Hans was once 


to come by that train.” 


ind a nurse, who was also 
and offered her hand. 
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Only two people left the train and stood on 
the country platform. One Nan knew by her 
uniform to be the nurse. She spoke to her 
first. 

“T suppose you are the nurse who is coming 
to us at Carew Hall?” she said. “Is that 


* she cried, and fell down by his bedside, sobbing.’’—p. 966. 


your trunk? That'll be all right, then. The 
carriage is waiting in the station yard. Won't 
you get in? I have to find someone else.” 

She then turned to meet a tall and distinctly 
graceful young lady, who carried a long cloak 
over her arm and had a dressing-bag in her 
hand. Nan decided with relief that she had 
a nice face, though she was not so beautiful 
as Jansen had led her to believe. 

“Are you Miss Sérensen?” asked Nan. 

“Yes; can you be Miss Jansen?” 

Nan winced at the name, but said “ Yes,” 
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“How is he?” 

“A very little better this afternoon.” 

“Does he know I am coming?” 

“No; I would not tell him until you were 
here.’ 

Nan called to the groom to take Miss 
Sérensen’s cloak and bag, and then they went 
to the carriage. 

Nan sat with her back to the horses, and 
thus had a good opportunity of seeing Miss 
Sorensen. Once they each caught the other's 
elances; Nan turned her head hastily away, 
but Miss Sorensen said— 

“You are not very like your brother.” 

“No,” said Nan. “TI aim his half-sister, and I 
take after my mother, who was a Carew.” 

“But you speak Danish ?” 

‘No, not a word,” said Nan. 

“Your eyes are like his,” said Miss Sérensen 
a moment later. 

After this, Nan, dreading further remarks, 
talked to the nurse until they turned in at 
the drive and pulled up at the front door. 

Mrs. Carew came ont to meet them. 

“T’ll run up and tell Hans, auntie,” said 
Nan, when they were all in the hall and Mrs, 
Carew was leading the way to the tea-table. 

Nan found Jervis by Jansen’s side. 

“Ts he awake?” she asked. 

* Ves,” srid Jervis. 

Nan came round to his side of the bed, and, 
kneeling there, took his hand. 

“Hans dear,” she said, “would you like to 
be very happy?” 

‘IT am quite content,’ said Jansen, with a 
mile. 

“But [ want you to be more than that. | 
want you to be very happy indeed. Do you 
think you are strong enough to bear it, Hans ? 
Dr. Brown says it will do you good.” 

“What is it?” 

“Po you want to see somebody very much ? 

“Ves but [ can’t see her,” he said, shutting 
his eyes wearily. 

‘But, Hans dear, that is just what you can 
clo. I’ve just fetched her from the station, 
Jervis,” she 


and she is here in the house. 
added, “run down and fetch her.” 

Jervis went, and Nan gazed tenderly at the 
wan face on the pillows, lit by great happi- 
Ness, He could hardly speak. 

“God bless you, Nan,” he murmured. A 
minute later Jervis pushed the door open, Nan 
rose to her feet, and Miss Soérensen entered 
the room. Jansen turned over to face her. 

“Tans, Hans!” she eried, and fell down by 
his bedside, sobbing. 


He put his hand out over her, 
Nan left the room with a lump in her throat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Stl in thy right hand carry gentle peace.” 
King Henry VIL 
“THERE'S no peace in the house,” grumbled 
Jervis to his mother. “When we are not 
entertaining that foreign girl, there ’s the nurse 
to be looked after. Nan hasn’t a word for 
anyone, and there’s this old wretch of a grand 
father going to turn up now his crandson’s on 
the mend. He’ll be in an awful rage with me, 
bringing him over here for nothing.” 

“*What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
said Mrs. Carew cheerfully. “ There are the 
carriage wheels, and ‘the old wretch,’ as you so 
politely call him, must be arriving. Why, Nan 
has gone down the steps to meet him. Now 
I do call that unnecessary ; she ought to have 
let Marks announce him. What a_ bundle of 
wraps he is! He must have three great-coats 
on. How can he endure them such a_ hot 
day !” 

“Do come away from the window, mother, 
He may look up and sce you.” 

“No, he won’t; he’s an old, old man, with a 
long white beard; he seems lame, and | am 
sure he is nearly blind. He is leaning on Naw’s 
shoulder. They'll be here in a moment now.” 

Mrs. Carew left her post of observation and 
sat down on the sofa, knitting in hand. 

The door opened and Nan came in, support: 
ing an old man. 

“Auntie, here is Mr. Staffeldt.” 

Mrs. Carew shook hands with him, whilst 
Jervis wheeled wp an arm-chair. 

“How is my grandson!” asked the old man. 

“You will be glad to hear that he has taken 
a turn for the better,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“He is not going to die?” 

“Not this time,” she said cheerfully. 

“Then [I will go,” he said, getting on to his 
feet again. 

“You would like to go to his room at once!’ 
asked Jervis. 

“I? IT go to his room? No, certainly not, 
young sir; certainly not.” 

“But you have come all this way!” ex- 
postulated Mrs. Carew. 

“That was because I thonght he would die. 
1 would pay the doctor; [| would have him 
buried. He is not dead, so I go.” 

“T am very sorry to have given you a false 
alarm and to have brought you so far,” said 
Jervis; “but we all thought 

“It is well, young sir. I have business to 
transact in London. I am often there. Now | 
will go.” 

But this seemed against all rules of hospi- 
tality, and Jervis would not hear of it. The 
old man appeared to take a faney to him, 
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and at last agreed to stay the night to hu 
mour him. He took a fancy to Nan also, and 
either of them out of his 
but, taking leaning 
shoulder, he hobbling 


garden. 


would not | 
and 
insisted on 


sight ; Jervis’s arm 
on Nan’s 


ibout the 


[It was under the cedar-tree that Nan told 
him of her relationship to Jansen, and she 
is cunning enough to claim kinship with 
the old man, too: “ For if you are Hans’s 
randfather and Hans is my brother, we must 


be related, too, you know.” 
The old w clearly through this little 
ruse, but he was none the less pleased for that. 
“Well, weil, call me grandpapa then; call 


me grandpapa 


man 


Jervis W touched by the wreck that time 
had made of man who, he could easily see, 
had onee beet powe rfully built. He 





nt with Nan than 
sual as he saw her supporting and 
frail old 
grandpapa,” she an- 
“but then you must 


humouring the man. 
“Very 
swered readily, 
be coo to my 
because he is the tie 


Mr. Stattceldt’s face 


well, 


brother, you know, 
between us.” 
dark 


father 
in,” he muttered. 
Indeed,” said Nan ear- 
nestly, “he is dear, 
fellow. Wi ire all 
here, 


over 


“ood 
fond 
of him ien't we, 
Jer? 

it was the first 
thei ‘ 
that Nan lap 
ld familiar nickname, 
heart 
he answered — cordially 
“Ves, indeed we are.” 
‘And I believe he is 
fond of you 
“Cannot be, 
the old man. 
‘He is very 


time 
trangement 
l into the 


and 


Jervis’s warmed as 


interrupted 


loyal to you 


ud make heaps of ex 
euses = for”sy (Mr. 
Staffeldt again saw through 
thi back-handed way of 
blaning. and chuckled. 
“Then you’ve always been 
liberal to him, and since 
he has been ill he often 


word IL don’t know, 


but W ch Mi ; Sore 
rT und 
rot, “*oe 


nsen 


| f< 
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Jer! Jer! LI am trying to be 
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we have never told you about Miss Séren- 
sen. 

“She’s his sweetheart,” 
explanation short. 

“Hey? What is this?” 

“She’s his sweetheart,” continued 
“We sent for her when he was very 


kiss and that 


said Jervis, to cut 


Jervis 
serenely. 
ill, to give him a last 
thing, you know.” 
“What does her father say? He sent her to 
England to divert her thoughts, to keep her 
out of his way.” 
“Her father has written 
can please herself, provided 
“Well, what ?’ 
“ Provided the 
you will 
do, grandpapa dear !’ 


sort of 


and says she 
Nan paused. 


now 


Oh! 
Oh! 


settlements are good. 


them good, won't you? 


) 


make 
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Tie last two words carried the day. The old 
man sat down on a bench and laughed himself 
hoarse. 

“A diplomatist, indeed!” 
must go and look at my grandson,” 
“He must be cleverer than | thought to have 
so dear a little sister.” 

So they took him up-stairs to Jansen’s bed 
side, and Mr. Staffeldt spoke his first friendly 
came down-stairs 


he gasped. “I 
he said. 


words to his grandson. He 
much pleased with himself. 

Next morning he left after breakfast, taking 
Miss with him. Now that Jansen 
was better she was returning to her friends. 

Nan waved to him until he was out of sight, 
and then she returned disconsolately to the 
hall. <All the world went well with everyone 
but herself. The nurse was with Jansen, so 
she strolled into the library. Jervis 
there. 

‘T suppose Jansen and you will be the next 
to drive off,” he said gloomily, staring out of 
the window, his hands in his pockets. 

He heard a gasp at the door and turned 
quickly, to see Nan flying like a whirlwind 
through the hall. 

He followed her, but not too quickly, lest 
she should be perturbed by pursuit. 

Out into the garden she went, skirting the 
past the creenhouses, and then he knew 


Sorensen 


was 


lawn, 


LEPERS IN 


R. BUCKLAND, M.A.,, 


consider the 
Biblical associations — of 
leprosy it must always 
seem strange that so 
little, comparatively 
speaking, is heard about 
work amongst lepers in 
the mission-field. 

The lepers exist there, and all too plentifully ; 
work is done, and done with the happiest re- 
sults, amongst them by many agencies. 

Yet, save at irregular intervals, when some un- 
usual personality or incident may call special 
attention to the leper, the subject is but little 
heard of. It would almost that the 
physical condition of the had rather 
alienated sympathy than helped to draw it to- 
wards the sufferer. 

Something, however, is accomplished, and in 
Were the work but 


those who 





seem 
leper 


many parts of the world. 


THE 


MORNING 


THE QUIVER. 


he would probably find her in the potting. 
shed. 

As he went, visions of Nan in days long past 
rose before him. And now she was going, and 
did not seem even sorry! But he would not 
let her go. He would have it out with her, 
and tell her she was his and could not gut on 
without him. 

And then he stood at the open potting-shed 
door, and there was Nan sitting on an upturned 
weeding basket, sobbing out her heart on the 
potting table. 

“Why, little Nan, what is the matter, dear?” 
he asked, kneeling down beside her. 

Nan lifted her arms from the potting table 
and Jaid them round his 

“Oh, Jer! Jer! [T am trying to be prond, 
but I can't be; it is breaking my heart. [| 
would rather be the weeding woman here 
than go right away to Den— 

Before she could finish Jervis put his arms 
round her and kissed her lips. For a minute 
they were locked in each other's embrace, 
Then Mrs. Carew's sprightly voice was heard 
saying : 

“Tobias, is that you in there? Can you 
find me a trowel ?” 
Jervis came out, 
“Kiss her, mother,” 
he my wile.” 


neck. 


leading Nan. 
he said; “she 


is going 


THE END. 


MISSION-FTELD. 


PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
better known, the means for its extension might 
be more readily forthcoming. 

The Mission to Lepers in India and the East 
is one of those modest agencies which, although 
they do not altogether “blush unseen,” escape 
much of the attention they ought on their merits 
to receive. In comparison with the illustrious 
agencies which are now in turn celebrating their 
centenaries, it is a young institution ; but it has 
come of age. 

It began in a very humble way in the vear 
1874, as the result of certain representations 
made by Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey (now secretary 
and superintendent of the Mission), who had 


just returned from India. 


It is one of those societies which so happily 
unites workers from many Christian bodies ; it 
is “undenominational and international.”  Fur- 
ther, in the spirit of its Master, it recognises the 


peculiar circumstances of the leper, and on his 





KPERS IN THE MISSION-FIELD. 














Several lepers had come seeking shelter.”—p 


behalf labours “as well for the body as the  mission-field ; but the Mission to Lepers, recog- 
soul.” Thus, whilst it preaches Jesus Christ by nising the unwisdom of multiplying agencies, 
word, it also do » in deed, in that it seeks to works very largely through other missionary so- 
the physical sufferings of the leper by  cieties. Its field, by virtne of their aid, extends 
providing him with a home and with medical over India, Burma, Ceylon, China, and Japan. 
care, or by helping to brighten his lot in homes Within these limits it co-operates with fifteen 
supported by other means. other societies, mainly British and American, but 
More than this, it endeavours to aid the un- also including the venerable Basel Missionary 


tainted children of leprous parents by providing Society and Gossner’s Evangelical Lutheran 


them a refuge amidst Christian surroundings. Mission. Its stations are forty; its own hos- 


No single society, unless it were in the en-  pitals or asylums number seventeen ; its homes 
joyment of very wide financial support, eonld — for untainted children are eight ; it lends aid to 
hope to tonch more than a few parts of the eleven other institutions ; the inmates of its own 
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homes number about eight hundred, and of the 
aided institutions about seven hundred. 

The services rendered to the lepers of our 
own Indian Empire should of themselves suffice 
to win sympathy for this Society. Its stations 
in india, Burma, and Ceylon number thirty- 
three. Year by year the letters of those who 
know the work proceeding there show that the 
aid offered to the lepers who live under our 
own flag is very gratefully received, and that a 
large proportion of those who in India benefit 
by the Society's care for their 
benefited also in their souls, accept Christianity 
and live consistent lives. 

In India, too, the Society is not infrequently 
the means of helping Europeans and Eurasians 
who have contracted leprosy. Thus, at the 
Albert Victor Leper Asylum, Calcutta, there 
were a year or two ago ten Enropeans and 
Eurasians out of one hundred and three inmates. 
One of these was a mere lad, described on entry 
as having no interest in life; “ without hope 
and without inspiration of any sort, forsaken of 
father and mother, he seemed to be sinking, not 
only under the deadening influence of the disease, 
but also of the numbing influence of being un- 
oceupied.” Another European had once filled a 
position of considerable comfort and influence. 
A third was an Irishwoman, who “looked very 
ill and terribly disconsolate.” 

The enforced association with other sufferers, 
native and European, seems to be felt deeply by 
patients of this class ; indeed, there can be no 
difficulty in understanding the horror with which 
one hitherto used to freedom and comfort would 
realise all that leprosy meant. About the same 
time there were in the Government Leper Hos- 
pital at Madras no fewer than twenty-nine 
Europeans and Eurasians. 

To have brought the comforts of faith to these 
alone would in itself have been a work for 
which the Society would have merited our 
thanks; but the cases of many native patients 
are searcely less pathetic than those of the Eure 
peans. Thus the first Protestant Leper Home in 
Japan was opened by the Society in October, 
1894. Amongst its earliest inmates was a young 
Christian girl who developed leprosy just as 
she was about to graduate from one of the 
colleges. Mrs. October 
1895, from the Society's 
station at Trevandrum, Travancore, reported 


bodies are 


writing in 
Missionary 


Osborne, 


, 


London 


a case searcely less pathetic. He is described 
is aged “about twenty-two or twenty-four,” 
and as “remarkably well-educated "—but a 
leper! “Leprosy has only just developed, 
and he is almost broken-hearted at being 
banished to this living tomb. He bees most 


piteously of my husband and self to procure 








him aid in 


some way. Of course, no one 
will employ him, and thus he is deprived of 


earning any money to procure medicines to 
alleviate the disease.” Or witness this—a case 
of another kind, yet no less eloquent in its 
destitution—deseribed by the friend at Lueck. 
now, who sought for the child’s admission into 
the Home at Chandag: “ Our hearts have beey 
much grieved lately to tind that one young 
Enrasian girl, only about twelve or 
years old, unquestionable 
having spotted leprosy. . . . The spots are 
increasing rapidly. She is a_ pretty, lovable, 
pleasant girl, an orphan, utterly fricndless except 
for our Mission.” 

But perhaps it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the physical sorrows of the lepers ; yet there 
are some aspects of them which need to be 
borne in mind. There is need of very much 
more aid for the bodily relief of the leprous. 

How grave an accusation against us lies in 
such a statement as this from Raniganj, Bengal: 
* Several lepers who had come seeking shelter 
lately had gone away again through the want 
of proper accommodation, having had to associate 
with «dying fellow-sufferers in the same room, 
which is a terrible ordeal even for a leper.” To 
understand all that is implied in the leper’s 
search for shelter, we must remember that it 
is often the search of the absolutely destitute 
and homeless, some of whom have the added 
bitterness of seeing their untainted children in- 
volved in the calamity of the parent. Here is 
an account from Trevandrum of a case in which 
the mother was infected but the children free: 
“About eighteen months ago the mother came 
in (a leper, thongh not a very bad case), bring- 
ing two children with her, Dr. White was most 
anxious for these little ones to be speedily re- 
moved from such a place, but where could they 


fourteen 


gives evidence of 


be sent? Everyone has such a horrer of leprosy 
that even relatives refuse to have anything to 
do with either the poor leper or the children; 
even the husband and father had cast off these.” 
Of these children the missionary’s wife wrote: 
“ Bonnier, sweeter little ones [ have rarely seen.” 
Is it possible that any Christian heart could 
resist the appeal of such a case? Surely the 
inadequate aid is merely the result of inadequate 
knowledge here at home as to the need ? 

But there are things that are 
necessary” for the soul as well as the body of 
the leper. Let us see in what spirit the sufferers 
receive the effort to bring them the consolation 
of faith. 

Here is a witness in the person of the late 
Robert W. Stewart, who was murdered at Ku- 
Cheng in Angust, 1895. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
superintended the Leper Home in that city, and 


‘ requisite and 
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\e in one of his last letters home he wrote that a 
if “very happy item in my year's work was the 
0 baptism of eight inmates of the Asylum. | 
Y examined them first very carefully in the great 
is fundamentals of our faith, the life of our Lord 
te on earth, and His power to save now as well as 
0 hereafte Th wswering was excellent, [| don’t 
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Or hear the Rev. G. M. Bullock report of a 
“sadly distigured” leper at Sehore, Bhopal, that 
he “has been very helpful in leading the three 


{converts} who had come out recently to make 
a confession of their faith in Christ.” Or ob- 
serve how Miss Wycott, of Ambala, describes 
the care with which Mareus, a Christian leper, 























think I get better answers anywhere than from 
these poor maimed lepers, and their prayers 
show that they are just speaking to God ; 
sometimes it is quite wonderful.” Or look at 
the picture swiftly sketched for us in a very 

words by the Rev. W. R. Winston, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, Mandalay : “I am 
glad to say they are setting themselves to work, 
ind have formed a class, with Maung Po Lu, 
the most intelligent among them, as leader. 

The efforts of Christian lepers to help their 
fellow one of the happiest features of the 
work amongst them. At Tokio, Japan, a young 
girl, a leper at seventeen, but at first very 
slightly affected, well educated and able to read 
English, assists in the care of the Home, her 
first thonght having been to find opportunity 





of bein ful to others afflicted like herself, 









“At Tokio a young gir! assi 





in the care of the Home.” 


skilled in languages, would teach other lepers to 
read. Or read Mr. Winston’s testimony to the 
work of a jeper near the end of his sufferings : 
“Only the last time I saw him alive—a few 
days before his death—I was much struck with 
his quiet earnestness, and with the effects of it. 
A poor fellow lying near him, who suffers 
awfully ... . requested baptism. I asked him, 
‘What led you to decide about this?’ He said 
Maung Ba had read and talked to him a good 
deal, as well as to many others.” 

The field is much wider, and the results 
more varied than these passing glances sug- 
gest. But even a very superficial considera- 
tion of the facts may possibly lead some to 
interest themselves in a work which should 
have a_ peculiar interest and joy for the 
followers of Jesus Christ. 
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BILL'S SOLDIER MAN. 


A STORY FOR YOUNGSTERS (AND OLDSTERS TOO). 











NP AS s>iWO years ago | 
SEZ q) had a faney to 
tenn | FAT make a sketch 
in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield, 
and spent many 
Saturday  after- 
noons at work 
there. The — se- 
cond time I went 
I wanted water, 
and, seeing a 
woman cleaning in the chapel, asked her for 
some, 

“Mine’s all soapy, miss,” she said, “but Bill 
ll get you some. Bill!” she shouted, going to 
the open door. A very small boy, dressed in a 
shabby sailor suit, with a thin white face and 
great eyes, which emerged from under a thatch 
of badly cut fair hair, came slowly across the 
little court. “Bill, git the lydy some water 
from our tap, as quick as yer can.” 

I gave him my tin bottle and stood talking 
to his mother till he returned. 

“T’vye got four others, but they’re all at 
work ’ceptin’ ‘im, and ’e’s that small I never 
thought I should rear ’im at all, but he’s 
lived nigh on ten years now, so may be 
‘e'll do.” 

The water arrived at that moment, and cer- 
tainly its bearer did look diminutive. 

“Thanks, Billy,’ I said. 

“Bill,” he corrected solemnly. 

“Don’t be rude, Bill,” said his mother ; “’e’ll 
never let us call ‘im Billy, miss,” she continned 
apologetically. 

‘Tain’t my name—that’s why,” said Bill. 
‘Uncle was Bill, and you says I was called 
after ‘im; and ’e was a soldier, and I’m going 
to be a soldier.” 

“My father was a soldier, Bill. If you like, 
I'll tell you all about him.” 

“Were ’e a sergeant, miss ?” 

“No, a general.” 

Bill’s eyes glistened, and from that moment 
we were friends. Saturday after Saturday I 
found him waiting for me, my chair in the 
right place, a hassock (he used to search the 
church for the best one) and clean water in a 
glass put ready for me. While I painted, he 

















sat on a chair in front of me, his knees up to 
his chin, and his hands clasped tightly round 
them, listening eagerly to all the soldier anec 
dotes I could tell him. 


Visitors came and 





looked at us now and then, attracted by the 
murmur of voices, and occasionally a verger 
would come up and speak to me, but my 
corner was well out of sight, and the vergers 
knew us both too well to interfere with our 
actions, so we were generally left to talk and 
work undisturbed through the long bright 
afternoons. 

One day Bill met me outside the church in a 
state of great excitement. 

“T’ve got a real soldier man. Mother bought 
im down Farringdon Street last night. Ain't 
’e a beauty?” 

One of those penny wooden soldiers, with red 
coats and white trousers, shouldering a wooden 
musket, was displayed with great triumph, and 
from henceforth became his owner's inseparable 
companion, even attending school concealed in 
the depths of his sailor blouse. 

My first sketch was succeeded by several 
others, and eventually by the most careful 
study of an interior I ever made. I had not 
intended to spend so long over one subject, 
but my plans were influenced by Bill's evi- 
dent distress at the bare suggestion that I 
should come no more when my sketch was 
finished. Not that the reserved little fellow 
shed tears; he was too great a philosopher 
and too well acquainted with the dark side of 
things to do that. Only, when I told him, his 
great eyes put on such an expression of hopeless 
resignation that it was impossible to desert him. 
Thinking it over as I went home, I concluded 
that my Saturdays would, after all, be as 
profitably spent there as in any other church; 
and, as I said, my last study was quite the 
best | had ever done, and was both well hung 
and sold when I sent it to the Institute last 
year. 

That summer was long and very hot, and 
as the days dragged on, the dust and_ heat 
became overpowering, even in our comfortable 
house with unlimited ice. Poor little Bill 
seemed to grow thinner and smaller every time 
1 saw him. He did not complain, but his 
mother told me she could not get him to faney 
anything, and that these hot nights he hardly 
ever slept, and, in fact, would not go to hed 
till midnight, preferring to sit in his favourite 
corner inside the passage leading to the court, 
where he was out of the way, and yet had a 
fine view of all that went on in the square. 
Wh-n I came to inquire into things a little, I 
was not surprised at his choice. The Brights’ 
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little 
church, into which the sun 
all day, and not a breath of air ever 
worked in the 
market, slept in one room, with Bill on the floor 
the mother and two daugh 


home consisted of small rooms in a 


close to the 


two 


streamed 
penetrated ; two big sons, who 


at their feet, while 


ters slept together in the inner room—a mere 
cupboard, with one tiny window and no fire 
place. The rooms were as clean and tidy as it 


keep them, considering that 
were fancy - box makers, who 
trade at home, and that con 
spare corner was crowded with 


Was possible to 
cirls 
their 


the two 
work‘ dl at 
sequ ntly every 


piles of paper boxes, and that the loathsome 
smell of boiling glue could never be got rid 
vf, even at night. Still, having once seen 


them, | no longer wondered at Bill’s preference 
lor the passage. 

One day in the middle of 
to the country in a 
This required much explanation, his 


July L told him 


| Wa roOlng fortnight. 


Bizw’s SoLpieR MAN. 
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“T longed to send the poor little chap weeks 
what could | [ had only power 
to send a certain number, and in such a parish 
infinitely poorer 
Brights, who must be 


ago; but do? 
are dozens of 
than the con- 
first. The here is  ter- 
rible, and until that is altered our work must 
be most difticult.’ 

The day the decisive letter arrived I took it 
to my friends myself, and unfolded my scheme, 
of which until then I had said nothing. Bills 
delight and excitement were extreme, and not 
even much damped when he realised that he 
was not going with me. 


as mine there 
familics 


sidered overcrowding 


It was difficult at first to make him under- 
stand that, as his notion of what constituted 
“the country” was so very vague. “Soldier 


man” we agreed might be taken, for he would 
like,” if left behind. Before 
leaving, his mother and I had a clothes review, 


be “so lonesome 





only acquaintance with the word [= 


being in connection with “ fat 
heast n the market, which he 
knew cam from “the country.” 
Nevei hav n een even a square 


garden, his imagination could not 


grasp a field, and IL found it more 
and more difficult to describe this 
unknown Jand, as each fresh sen- 


tence revealed fresh depths of ig 





norance on his part. He made me 
wretched with his innocent ques- 

tions, and at last I went home d 
feeling it would be impossible to a 
enjoy my own holiday if he were 

left behind in that stuffy court to 

lose all the little strength he still 
possessed. 


Besides, if the child did not eat, he 
would die, and just then he seemed 
upon the fruit J] 
him the days I 
was going three times 
the picture 
Eventually | 
Holiday 


to exist solely 
shared 


sketched: I 


with 


then to finish 


before I left 


1 week 
town. 


ipplied to the Country 


Fund, and, having pleaded my case 
In person at the office, got it ar- 
ranged that he should go the first 
week in August to a cottage near 
Ascot for a fort ht. 

The final arrangements had, of 
a be made through the 


whom the 
} 

known, and who 
Was proportionately glad to find 
that Bill had a chance of a holiday. 
As he said » 


ar of the parish, to 


nuy were well 
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at which Bill thought it his duty to assist, 
though, as a rule, clothes and cleaning were the 
two objects in which he could per- 
suaded to take the smallest interest, the appli- 
cation of the soap and water, in fact, boring 
him profoundly. 

The boy had to be taken to Waterloo the 
following Monday afternoon to meet the party 
with whom he was to travel, and as I found he 
had never omnibus, and that a 
ride on the top of one was the chief desire of 
his heart, I provided the necessary pence, and 
instructed his mother to let him sit 
to the driver as possible, that he might see 
the horses. Our farewell on that last Saturday 
was too full of pleasant anticipation to be a 
sorrowful though, as we waited at the 
corner for my omnibus, bili looked up in my 
face, saying, in a voice that trembled a little— 

*Tshan’t like the other lydy Aa/f as much as 
you. It ‘ud be fine if you cowd come, but I 


never be 


been on an 


as close 


one, 


spose you cant.” 

And as I drove away he and the “soldier 
man” drew themselves up and saluted as | 
had taught them, remaining stiffly at “tention. 

Ll thought many times of my little friend, 


picturing his delight in his ride, and = only 
hoping that the excitement and fatigue of the 
journey would not be too much for him. 

The lady who took charge of the children was 
to let me know in a few days how he got on. 
Tuesday morning, when I came down, a_post- 
card lay cn my plate. Turning it over, I read: 


*‘ Bad accident ; please come to Bill, King’s 
College Hospital, Wigram Ward—he wants you, 


and the doctor don’t think as how he’ll get 
over it.—Your obedient servant, Mrs. Bricur.” 

My poor little Bill! what could have hap- 
pened? The moment breakfast was over | 


hurried off; but, alas! our breakfast was never 


early, and I. lived in Kensington. As I got 
to Chancery Lane the clocks were striking 
eleven, and when [ applied for a permit at 


the porter’s office, his boy brought back word 


THE QUIVER. 


my little friend had died 
[ asked for the sister in charge of 


that I was too late: 
at seven. 
the ward, and in her room heard the sad, little 
history. An omnibus had overturned at 
the corner of Chancery Lane, and those on the 
top pitched into the street. Several 


been 


were 


hurt; among them Bill, who had been thrown 
violently against a lamp-post, and so much 
injured internally that there had been no 
hope from the first. His mother, though 


shaken, was not even bruised, and had been 
able to be with him all the night. 

Curiously, his beloved “soldier man,” carried 
carefully inside his blouse, had survived the 
accident so disastrous to his owner, and was 
discovered unbroken by the nurse who um- 
dressed him. On recovering consciousness his 
first request was for his “soldier man,” his 
next for his “lydy.” They had advised Mrs, 
Bright to write to me to come in the morning, 
thinking he would last through the day. 

* However, this morning,’ continued — the 
sister, a tenderer tone coming into her voice, 
“the day nurse, on on duty, found 
him sinking. rapidly, and sent for me. As I 
came in, he opened his eyes aid, ‘Is my 
lydy come?’ We told him you would be here 
can't stop, he ‘Tell her 
the country’s just first-rate, but I ain't 
yet, and say [| ain't going to take 
soldier man, after all; ’e broken— 
she’s to keep ‘im till I You gi 
‘im to her, holding him out to me; ‘’e won't 
vo to everybody, but ’e’s fond of her same as 
me; she painted ’im up beautiful.’ Then, as he 
sank back, ‘It gets dark early in the country; 
good-night, my lydy. The soldier is here, 
and perhaps you would like to see him.” 

I followed her into the mortuary, and there 
lay *my little friend, white and still, the wild 
hair combed back from his forehead, and the 
great wistful tired closed for ever. I 
did not go away on Thursday—I could not. I 
went to his funeral the “ soldier 
man” went, too, in my flowers. 


RUSSELL. 


‘ 


coming 
and 
soon. ‘1 answered. 
seen 
nu “beasts” 
might get 


come back. 


eyes 


instead, and 
basket of 
BARBARA 
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NEARLY HOME. 


With rush 
wheels, the 


X77 ES, nearly home! and roll 

- Of hoot and wished-for 
. val 
Th ut, star-like hone through lon ly years 


Beloved, unchanged, at last appeat 


How pleasant from the glaring road, 
With grateful shadows overflowed, 
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And tempered sunbeams stealing through, 
Shines the familiar avenue! 


Faster, good horse Speed your best! 

Stable and stall will bring you rest : 

Speed, with wide flecked 
foam ; 

Spin, wheels, for we are nearly home! 

J. R. Eastwooo. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
(WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES, ETC.) 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
OcropEr 181, 18%. SoLoMON’s WEALTH AND Wispom. seed. They were to dwell from the River of Egypt 
iy °5—31. Golden Teat (between South Palestine and Egypt) to the River 
\ r. 25—3 solder te % : 4 
EES - 10 Euphrates on the north-east. For the first time the 
fad } (te, ° ° . ° ° 
whole was under the dominion of an Israelite prince 
NTRODUCTION Solomon's The twelve tribes actually occupied from Dan near 
wisdom, given in answer Mount Lebanon to Beersheba in the south 
to his choice. was soon His peaceful reiqn. “ Under his vine and fig-tree” 
tested when called upon -—a sort of proverbial expression for a state of peace 
to decide as to which and prosperity. God's promise of giving peace and 
mother the babe brought quietness to Israel in his day was abundantly ful- 
to him belonged. His de- filled, his name Solomon meaning peace. (1 Chron. 
cision caused him to be xxii. 9.) 
feared in the land a His horses and chariots In earlier times asses 
having superhuman dis alone were used. Judges rode on white asses 
ernment He then pro- (Judges v. 10.) In David's time the king and 
= : ceeded to appoint officers princes rode on mules But Solomon's intercourse 
over various department with Egypt introduced horses, carriages and cavalry 
tors of revenue and pro- soldiers. So much straw and barley were wanted 
vis t | old. He ruled from the that special officers were appointed to collect it 
Euy wders of Egypt, and received LESSONS l The word of the Lord standeth 
: frem a mber of petty kings within thos¢ sure 
| Hi Was peaceful 2. He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth 
I. His WEALTH 25—28.) thee with the finest of the wheat 
His dom About 900 years had passed since Il. His Wispom. (29—34.) How shown? 





God's promise to Abraham to give this land to his 





In judgment. He had a calm judicial mind to 
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weigh evidence and get at the truth He did his 
best, with God's help, to give a righteous judgment. 
He speaks in Proverbs of what kings sheuld be. 
(Prov. xx. 8, xxix. 14.) 

In knowledge. He had largeness of heart ; power 
to grasp many and difficult subjects, such as poetry. 
philosophy, natural history, etc.; he was master of 
all David enjoyed the beauties of Nature, but 
Solomon possessed a scientific knowledge of it. He 
had studied the four great branches of natural 
history as classified at the creation—animals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. The ants taught him the value 
of time. (Prov. vi. 6—11.) The water was brought 
in an aqueduct to Jerusalem; he delighted in the 
beauty of the cedar-trees. (Psalm Ixxii. 16.) He 
studied and loved Nature—not to worship the water 
and birds and animals, as the Egyptians did, but as 
the works of God Almighty who made everything 
beautiful. 

Under him trade, commerce, and 
the arts of peace flourished 

Lessons. 1. The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord. 


» — . po 
=. “Give me a heart to find out Thee, 


And read Thee everywhere 


In government, 


Solomon's Wisdom 
Whittier has a poem called “Solomon and the 
Ants,” in which he narrates how, once upon a time, 
King Solomon rode out in state with the Queen of 
Sheba and a great company. Solomon, the wiscs 
of men, knew the language of every creature; and 
as they came to an ant-hill which lay in their path, 
he heard the ants say to each other : 
** Flere comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
To crush us in the dust 
Under his heedless feet.’” 
Solomon told the queen what the ants were saying, 
and she replied that “they should only be tco happy 
who perished under his gracious feet.” 
** Nay,’ Solomon replied, 
*The wise and strong should seck 
The welfare of the weak,’ 
And turned his horse aside.” 
And then the Queen of Sheba bowed low, and 
acknowledged the secret of his wisdom and the 
worth of his character 


OCTOBER 25TH. THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
/ td—Pyeverbs i. 1-19. Golden Teat—VFer. 10. 


INTRODUCTION. Read in last lesson of Solomon’s 
5.000 proverbs and 1,005 songs. Most of the former 
are preserved in this book. Of his songs only four 
Psalms (Psalms ii., xlv., lxxii., and cxxvii.), and 
one book (Canticles, or the Song of Solomon) remain. 
The book of Proverbs abounds in allusions to things 
applicable to his reign—gold and silver and precious 
stones (i. 9; iil. 14, etc.), the duties of kings (xiv. 
28; xv. 10, ete.), and commerce (vii. 16, 17). 
It shows the value of intelligence, prudence, and 
good education 
of the whole. 


To-day's lesson is a good specimen 





I. THE Usk or PROVERBs. 


, 


(I1—G.) |. What ane 
they : 

The collective wisdom of any age or people. 

2. Of what good are they? They teach many 
things ; «.9. 

Wisdom, ic. the knowledge of God and His mani- 
fold wisdom (Eph. iii. 10), that which is far beyond 
worldly wisdom because it makes wise unto salvation, 

Instruction, the building up of a man in knowledge 
and understanding, so that he has sense to know and 
to choose between good and evil. 

Justice. God's eternal law of right. 

Judgment. Man's law founded on God's law. 

Equity, plain, straightforward sincerity 

Subtilty, caution or prudence to simple-hearted. 

Knowledge, by which to guide his conduct. 

3. What will be the result? The man who is 
wise in heavenly wisdom will learn more and more, 
will know more of the mind of God, and understand 
some of the mysteries of His dark sayings which 
require teaching to discern their Divine meaning 

Il. THE FEAR or Gop. (7—.) What is it? 

Not the fear of a slave for a cruel master, but the 
reverence of a dutiful child for his parents. This 
is the beginning of all true wisdom. Fools care 
not for this, and are soon led to wickedness. 

How it is learned. From parents, who stand to a 
young child in the place of God, until he is old 
enough to receive the thought of God. <A good 
parent's lessons are like beautiful chains and 
garlands. A crown of life promisea hereafter to 
the righteous. (Rev. ii. 10.) 

Lesson. Be thou in the fear of God all the day 
long. 

III, THe ENTICEMENT OF SINNERS, (10—19%.) 

The dangers of bad company are pointed out. 
What do they incite to? Murder for the sake of 
robbery — promising a general sharing of the ill- 
gotten gains. What is the only thing to be done? 
To say “No,” as Joseph did to his mistress. (Gen. 
xxxix. 9.) Not even to walk with them—i.c. be in 
their company, but leave them at once. 

What will be the end of their schemes? Their 
plots will recoil upon themselves, as Absalom’s did, 
If not in this world, certainly in the next. They 
are really laying plots against their own lives. 

Lessons. 1. Cease to do evil, learn to do good. 

2. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 





Danger of Bad C mM pany. 

Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not allow 
even his grown-up sons and daughters to associate 
with those whose conduct was not pure and up- 
right. ‘Dear father, aid his gentle daughter 
Eulalia to him one day when he forbade her, in 
company with her brother. to visit a person of bad 
repute, “dear father, you must think us very 
childish if you imagine that we should incur 
danger by it.” The father took in silence a dead 
coal from the hearth, and handed it to his daugh- 
ter. “It will not burn you, my child,” he said; 
“take it.’ Eulalia did so; and, behold! her beau- 
tiful white hand was soiled and blackened, and, a8 
it chanced, her white dress also. * We cannot be 
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too careful in handling coals,’ cried Eulalia, in 
vexation “Yes, truly,” said her father. “ You 
see, my child, the coals, even if they do not burn, 
blacken ; so it is with the company of the vicious.” 


BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 
I—12. 
INTRODUCTION. It was the greatest day in David's 
life on which he brought up the Ark of God to Zion 
with joy and thankfulness, as the visible sign of 
God’s presence in his newly conquered city. But a 
greater day was coming to Solomon, when he should 
dedicate the completed Temple to Jehovah. It had 
been the great thought of his boyish days that he 
should build a Temple for the Lord. His father had 
made great preparation for it. and now the time was 
come for him to begin the work. 
I. A Request MADE. (1—46.) 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to the north 
of Palestine, sends ambassadors to Solomon. He and 
his father of the same name had been friendly to 
David, and sent him timber for the building of his 
(2 Sam.v. 11.) He now sends to congratulate 
on his accession. Such an interchange of 
courtesies very common then, as now. 
Solomon sent a letter back telling 
and his His father had been for- 
build a Temple for God because of his 


NOVEMBER Ist. 


Yo revead—l Kings e 


An embassy. 


house. 
Solomon 


A me ssagqe. 
his tale 
bidden to 


wants. 


wars. But these have all ended. The kingdom is in 
peace. He is therefore proposing to build a house 
for the Lord. God had expressly told David that 


his son should do so, and the time has come. 
Will Hiram help him? There 
grand cedar-trees in the forests of Lebanon. Will 
Hiram let his hew down trees, and unite 
with Solomon's servants in the work? He will bear 
all the expense. and Hiram’s servants know the best 
way of hewing timber. 

Not ies request. It 


A rv quest, are 


servants 


about the was carnest. The 


young king looks to the other to give substantial 
help to him in his need. Jt was conciliatory. 
Solomon praises the skill of Hiram’s workmen, 


and will also take his full share in the work. 

II. A REQUEST GRANTED. (7—12.) 

Joy. Hiram is delighted with Solomon's letter. 
He praises God that one of David's sons has turned 
out well. He has heard of his gift of wisdom, so 
much needed for ruling this great people. 

Help. He will help gladly in what Solomon wants. 
Timber both of cedar and fir shall be willingly 
supplied. They shall be sent from Lebanon to the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. There they will be 
made into rafts and floated to Joppa (2 Chron. ii. 16), 
the most for Jerusalem. 


convenient port 


Payment. The Tyrians were a maritime people, 


living on an island near a mountainous shore ; there- 


fore had to get supplies from foreign sources. So 


Solomon undertook to send a large yearly supply of 
(See 2 Chron. ii. 10.) So the two 
kings eendin @, fenaton. 


Promise unto the Lord your God and 


corn, wine, and oil 


LESsoNs. Ss 
keep it 

2. Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 
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Do all to the Glory of Ged. , 

A certain king would build a cathedral ; and, that 
the credit of it might be all his own, he forbade 
any from contributing to its erection in: the least 
degree. A tablet was placed in the side of the 
building, and on it his name was carved as the 
builder. But that night he saw in a dream an 
angel, who came down and erased his name, and 
put the name of a poor widow in its stead. This 
dream was repeated three times, when the enraged 
king summoned the woman before him and demanded, 
* What have you been doing? And why have you 
broken my express command?” The trembling 
woman replied: “I loved the Lord and longed to 
do something for His Name, and for the building 
up of His church. I was forbidden to touch it:in 
any way; so, in my poverty I bought a wisp of hay 
for the horses that drew the stones.” And the king 
saw that, while he had laboured for his own glory, 
the widow had laboured for the glory of Ged; and 
he commanded that her name should be inscribed 
upon the tablet instead of his own 


NOVEMBER 81TH. THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 


To read—1 Kings viii. 54—63. Golden Teat— 
Hab. ii. 20. 
INTRODUCTION. Solomon began to build the Temple 


It took seven years to finish. (vi. 38.) Then he 
set to work to build his own palace. That took 
thirteen years. And not till that was finished did 
he dedicate the Temple in the twenty-fourth year 
of his reign. (vi. 11—13.) One or two things 
about the Temple may be noticed. (1) The stones 
were hewn in the quarries and fixed in their places 
without any sound of axe or hammer. (2) The 
Temple was an exact copy of the Tabernacle, only 
double the size. (3) The worship was carried on 
outside the building, in the court. (4), The priests 
alone entered the holy place, and the high priest 
once a year the most holy place. 

I. THE Scene. (54.) Can picture what was 
taking place. Solomon had been standing (ver. 22) 
and kneeling before the brazen altar in the Temple 
court. The had taken the Ark into its 
resting-place in the most holy place. Solomon had 
offered prayer, with its seven intercessions. The 
Psalms had been sung. The glory of the Lord had 
filled the house (ver. 11), in token that He accepted 
it as a house of prayer. And now Solomon stood to 
praise God and bless the people 

II. THE BLEssine (56—61.) It 
praise, prayer, and exhortation 

1. Praise to God who had kept His promises made 
to Moses 


priests 


contained 


What were these promises’ 


(a) That God's presence should be with His 
people. (Exod. xxxiii. 14.) 

(+) That He would drive out their enemies 
(Exod. xxxiv. 11.) 

(c) That they should enjoy the land. (Deut 


iv. 38.) 
Had God failed in one thing? No! 
God 
2. Prayer 


Blessed be 


God would still be with them, 
them. That He would incline 


That 


and never forsake 











their hearts to keep His laws. . That God would 
have them always in remembrance. And the result 
of all will be.the promotion of God's glory. His 
name would be known among the nations. Joshua 
desired the same after crossing the Jordan (Josh 
iv. 24), and David when he went to fight Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvii. 46); and Christ has taught in the 
Lord’s Prayer that the spread of God's kingdom, and 
the doing of His will, must be the first objects in 
prayer. 

3. Herhortation. 
tirely given to God 

LESSON. Do all to the glory of God. 

Ill. THE Sacririce. (62, 63.) What? 

Peace offerings. Animals presented to the Lord 
and sacrificed. (Lev. iii. 9.) Also flour and oil 
made into cakes. Part burned as an offering for sin ; 
part given to the priests for their food; and the 
greater part eaten by the worshippers (Lev. vii 
11—16) within three days. ‘The king and all the 
people. (62) made offerings. Hence the enormous 
number. This was the real dedication of the house 
It included— 

(a) Offerings to the Lord from all His people. 


Let the people’s. hearts be en- 





“IDLE AGAINST HIS WILL.” 
HIS is what a lady said 
| lately in our hearing about 





a young man who had 
missed his last examina- 
tion for a commission in 
the army, and who was 
unable to find any other 
profession that he could 
enter. “ Poor fellow,” said 














my friend, “he worked very hard, and he is now 
idle against his will.” Many in these days are in 
the same position. Every business and profession 
in England is now so crowded that there is not 
enough work to go round. It is very different 
one need stand idle 
Indeed, it 
anyone is ever 


with God's vineyard. No 
because of slackness of work there. 
may well be doubted whether 
idle against his will who wishes to do Christian 
work. If we can do nothing else we ean always try 
to put the grace of God to the best account in the 


Let no one com- 


cultivation of our own characters. 
plain that they 
for God or man, for we all may strive to be what 
and the best way of doing good to men 


have few opportunities of working 


He desires, 
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(+) Burnt sacrifice for the sins of the past. 
(c) A.feast of thanksgiving upon the sacrifice 
How .they would all remember this day. 


Lessons. 1. Bring presents and come into His 
courts. 
2. I was glad when they said unto me, “Let ys 


go into the house of the Lord.” 


A Great and Little God. 

Collins the free-thinker (that is, one who has not 
true faith in God) met a. simple countryman one 
Sunday morning going to church. He asked him 
where he was going *To church, sir,” was the 
man’s reply. “And what do you do when you get 
there?” said the free-thinker. ‘I worship God.” 
“Pray tell me,” said Collins, “whether your God 
is a.great God or a little God?” “He is both,” 
said the man. “ How can He be both?” said Collins 
* Why, sir,” was the answer, “ He is so great that 
the heavens cunnot contain Him, and so little that 
He can dwell in my heart.” Collins afterwards 
declared that this simple answer from the country. 
man had more effect upon his mind than all the 
books the learned men had written against him. 


ZS PIS so 


is to he good. While to some God gives it to show 
themselves through their work, to others He assigns 
to show themselves without even the opportunity of 
work. And, indeed, even the noblest workers of the 
world bequeath us nothing so great as the image of 
themselves. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A SCIENTIST 

The late George John Romanes found that his 
devotion to science did not satisfy his nature, and 
thus speaks ofthe misery of man without God: 
“T-know experience the intellectual dix 
tractions of scientific research, philosophical specu- 
lation, and artistic pleasures; but am also well 
aware that even when all are taken together, and 
respect of consequent 


from 


well sweetened to taste, in 
reputation, means, social position, ete., the whole 
concoction is but as high confectionery to 4 
He may cheat himself for a time 


starving man. 
into the belief 


~—especially if he be a strong man 
himself by denying his 
was made 


even 


that he is 
natural appetite, but soon 
for some altogether different kind of food, 
though of much less tastefulness, as far as the 
palate is concerned.” 


nourishing 
finds he 




















THE TOP OF THE PYRAMID. 

The Great Pyramid stands on an area the size 
of Lincolu’s Inn Fields, and is 460 feet high; it is 
difficult to realise the height until ene has climbed 
it, The ascent is made'by a series of steps, each 
of which is as steep as 


seven ordinary stairs 


taken together. The traveller has an Arab on 


each side to pull him by the hand, while another 
Arab goes behind to push. He reaches the top 


hot and >reathless, and is glad to sit down anil 


rest while his thoughts wander to the two great 
men—Joseph and Moses—who have made 


Egypt 
such an attractive country to Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century. Troublesome things generally 
bring their reward, and it is worth an effort to 


et this bird’s-eye view of the wonderful land. 


SELF-RESPECT. 
Many people are accused of thinking too highly of 
themselves, but the fact is that the majority do not 
respect and reverence themselves: enough. 


the most secret place we should scorn to do anything 


Even in 
that would make us less able to respect ourselves. 
We should be like Socrates, who used to say that 
there was one man of whom he was terribly afraid, 
pocrates. 


and that was Few men, and perhaps no 


woman, pass a glass or mirror, or even a well- 
polished door handle, without looking at themselves 
init. This would not be a bad habit if they would 
reison in this way : “If I am handsome I must 
take care that my character corresponds ; if ugly, let 
me be all glorious within, so that I may compensate 
for the plainness of my features.” 


“LIGHT IN THE TUNNEL.” 
We were travelling on a suburban railway, when 
% young woman happened to enter our carriage, 
Near 


to the City, we had a deep tunnel to 


carrying a little girl about two years old. 
as we Ww e 


traverse; as the warning whistle signalled our 


pproach to it, 


11 


iand-bag a little candle, a small saucer and matches, 


my fellow-passenger took from her 


and placing the former on the window-ledge beside 
her, she kindled it just as we were plunging into 
the tunnel gloom. There was a little ery of distress 
from the child in the first moment of darkness, 
Int as soon as her eye caught the candle-light, 
with a happy laugh she nestled her head against 
her mother’s shoulder. The latter looked across to 
me with a smile, and said, “She is such a timid 
little thi she alw 


avs used to scream with terror 


inthe tunnels, till I thought of this plan to soothe 
her.”- Out into the sunshine I carried with me a 
precious thought, awakened by that beam of ‘light 
in the dark passage ; the simple incident seemed to 
me a beautiful illustration of the Seripture word : 

\s oue whom ‘his mother comfotteth, so will I 


tomiort you : it was brought home to me how 
“all our need” means 


The timid 


the promised 


‘ supply . 


very much more than actual necessities. 


SHORT ARROWS. 








THE TOP OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


(Photo: R&R. K. Burt, Crouch End, NX) 


little traveller did not need the light in the tunnel 
for safety or for use, only to quiet ignorant, un- 
the mother’s love could not 
reckon thus; neither can the tenderness of our 
God, We cannot over-estimate, we can never realise, 
His sympathy, in its human condescension, its 
divine depth and degree. The earthly image most 
expressive to our experience is mother-love ; yet 
He Himself has told us that this is quite inadequate ; 
**She may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” And 
how wonderfully significant is one of the illustra- 
tions He has given us: “He that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of His eye.” There is surely 
no more striking indication of this gracious, im- 
measurable heavenly sympathy with earthly in- 
firmities than the frequent occurrence in Scripture 
of the assurance, “ Fear not.” 


reasoning fears; but 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Among the books calling for notice this month 
are two works from the pen of our contributor, the 
Rev. W. Garrett Horder. The study of hymns 
is one that he has made his own, and _ his 
“Treasury of Hymns,” which is published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, will be welcomed by all lovers 
Side by side with 
place in any 
collection will be found here many of the newer 
and less familiar hymns which we owe to more 
recent writers. Mr. Treasury” is a 
scholarly and’ well-arvanged anthology, and we 


of English songs of praise. 


old favourites which deserve a 


“nr 


Horder’s 
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wish it aJl suecess:—From Messrs, Headley Bros. 
we have received a little volume of. sketches of 
““Quaker Worthies” that we also owe to Mr. 
Horder, and which will be found fresh, helpful, 
and bright.—Messrs. Longmans send us a short 
story by Edna Lyall, entitled “The Auiobio- 
graphy of a ‘Truth,’ in which will be found a 
vivid picture of the sufferings of the Armenian 
Christians. The names of the characters in 
this story are, of course, fictitious, but, the in- 
cidents it recounts are, alas! only too near the 
truth of recent fact. The profits from the sale 
of the book are to go to the fund for the relief 
of the surviving Armenians.—From the same 
publishers come new editions of Mrs. L...,T. 
Meade’s charming story for children, “The 
House of Surprises,” and of Dean. Farrar's 
powerful story of Christianity’s early days, 
“Gathering Clouds.” Both for presents and for 
libraries these two excellent stories are now 
available in a larger _ circle.—Miss Blanche 
Garvock has written a _ story of devotion ‘to 
inissionary work that is published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, under the title of “Raymond’s Angel.” 
Within its somewhat narrow scope the story. is 


well and feelingly told.—Messrs. Passmore & 
Alabaster send us a. volume of discourses, by 


Dr. Pierson, on “The Hopes of the ~Gospel ”— 


an excellent topic which is well handled. The 
sermons that go to make up this. helpful 


delivered at the Metropolitan 
lover of Bible study should 


were 
Every 


volume 
Tabernacle. 





see, and possess, a copy of “Travel Pictures 
from Palestine” (Isbister), by the Rev. James 
Wells, D.D. It brings to the most confirmed 


a faithful 
Holy Land, and 
elucidate many an obscure and _ill-understood 
passage. A special word of praise is due to 
Mr. Twidle’s illustrations.—We have also received 
cheap editions of healthy volumes, in- 
cluding “ Pride and Prejudice” and “ The Wide, 
Wide World,” which Messrs. Partridge are issuing 


presentation of actual 
will serve to 


stay-at-home 
scenes in the 


several 


under the title of “Tie Marigold” Series; a 
helpful work on “Botany for Beginners,” by 


Henry Edmonds (Longmans, Green & Co.); “ The 
Coming of the Lord,” by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
and a small volume of poems, “ Wild Honey,” 
by J. B. Marmont, both published by 
Passmore & Alabaster. 


Messrs. 


A SCHOOL OF RELIGION. 


If a heathen man were admitted into the privacy 
of many a so-called Christian home, he would be 
surprised at the want of love and of the true 
courtesy that love produces which he would dis- 
cover. Surely the domestic life of a Christian 
family, instead of being a school for scandal, should 


be like the house of Sir Thomas More, which 


Erasmus tells us was “a school and an exercise of 
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the Christian religion, wherein all its inhabitants, 
male and female, applied their leisure to libera) 
studies and profitable reading, although piety was 
their first care. No wrangling, no idle word was 
heard in it; everyone did his duty with alacrity, and 
not without a temperate cheerfulness.” 


THE PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 

Pitt was once asked what quality was most need- 
ful in a Prime Minister. One of the party suggested 
“eloquence” ; another, ‘“ knowledge” ; and another 
“toil.” “No,” said Pitt, “it is patience.” Almost 
as much as a Prime Minister does a Christian 
worker require patience. Often he can see no result 
of his work, and he has to try experiment after 
experiment, and must give each experiment consider- 
able testing time. Without faith and charity no 
work deserves to be called Christian, and the more 
of these there are the more patience there will be. 


A POINTED PROVERB. 

There is 2 Basque proverb which says that “ the 
needle, itself naked, clothes others.” In the same 
way we often see a person who has very little 
money, talent, or indeed any other equipment for 
work—we often see the pungent zeal and energy of 
one who is as naked as a needlepricking on others 
to work, and in the end becoming the cause of some 
noble result. 


SPIRITUOUS FOES. 

A man cannot be a real Christain who does not 
realise that the great battle which has to be fought in 
life is against spiritual, rather than against material, 
enemies. How keenly Khama, chief of the Bamang- 
wato, felt this is seen in a letter which he wrote to 
Sir Sydney Sheppard, March 7th, 1888. “I fear Lo 
Bengula less than [ fear brandy. I fought Lo 
Bengula when he had his father’s great warriors from 
Natal, and drove him back, and he never came again, 
and God, who helped me then, would help me again. 
Lo Bengula never gives me a sleepless night. Bat 
to fight against drink is to fight against demons, and 
not against men. I dread the white man’s drink 
more than the assegais of the Matabele, which kill 
men’s bodies, and is quickly over, but drink puts 
devils into men, and destroys both their souls and 
bodies for ever. never heal. I pray 
your honour never to ask me to open even a little 
door to the drink.” 


Its wounds 


A NEW USE FOR OLD BLANKETS. 
What can be done with old blankets ; that is 
for coverings on a bed? The 
clever nurses at the Mildmay Mission Hospital 
in Bethnal Green use them to make Thomas’ 
splints for hipcases. And they do it in this way — 
They commission a blacksmith to make the splint 
to the size and shape of a pattern, for which work 
they pay him four-and-sixpence. Then the nurse 


blankets too old 
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themselves pad this splint with the old blanket, 
which renders the instrument both comfortable and 
lasting, and then they put on a covering of chamois 
leather, which costs one-and-six ; straps cost another 
threepence, while they collect the buckles. Thus 
for six shillings and threepence the nurses can 
make the splint (owing to the old blankets and 
clever handiwork), while the cost complete at a 
surgical instrument maker’s is £1 5s. 6d. Thus 
they are able to save nineteen-and-threepence of 
the hospital resources on the splints. The nurses 
also make use of empty medicine bottles, old 
Turkish towels, and old linen and rag of any 
sort. That row of dirty medicine bottles in your 
lumber-room—unwelcome reminders of pain and 
suffering—bottles which will be cast into.the dust- 
bin or the refuse heap, would be sent out again 
on missions of merey if given to the Bethnal Green 
Hospital, in Austin Street, near. Shoreditch Church ; 
they would also help to save its resources, for 
recently the matron has had to buy medicine 
bottles. The hospital has a large out-patients’ 
department, and the doctor 
and nurses also visit a great 
number of the sick poor in 
their own homes. Hence the 
need for an enormous quan- 
tity of bottles. The hospital 
is one of the well-known 
“ Mildmay ” 
Institutions whose _head- 
Mildmay 


Missions and 


quarters are at 
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Conference Hall, North’ London; and the use the 
nurses make of “ old things ” affords a praiseworthy 
instance of ingenuity and resourcefulness. 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE, 

We judge too much from appearances. A poor 
man whose soiled face showed that he had little 
time to attend to his toilet was selling crockery. 
The passers-by seemed to us to despise him and the 
four dirty plates which he wished to give for three- 
pence. Of course it would: have been better if the 
man. could have washed his face and the plates too, 
but he may have been a good man notwithstanding. 
He may, indeed, have been washed in the blood of 
Him who wished people before all things to have 
clean hearts, and who pronounced a woe against those 
who make clean the outside of the platter, but who 
are within full of extortion and excess. 


ZEAL, 

Some people are very ingenious in their efforts 
to do good, and, if their zeal is at times without 
knowledge or tact, those who 
never try to work for God at 
all ought to be the last to 
severely criticise them. A once 
celebrated physician, Dr.. Gooch, 
thus wrote in 1812 to a friend : 
“T have been attending the 
daughter of one of the most. 
zealous Methodists I ever met 
with ; he never gives me a fee 


‘* Four dirty plates for th eepence,” 


( OvTsIDE AND INsIDeE.”) 
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but I 
some religious sentence. 


find written in red ink on:the bank-note 
I have now two of these 
curiosities lying by me; on oue is written, ‘Who 
shall exist in everlasting burnings ?’ 
‘The wages of sin is death.’ 
which . I 
them out into the world to do all possible good, 
anid 
had stamped on it “The wages of-sin is death,” 
would any or many of those who get unholy gain 
be led to consider their ways? 


on the other, 
There are several 
remember. I have sent 


others cannot 


these will svon foliow.” If every. bank-note 


“WITH THE EMPEROR'S COMPLIMENTS.” 

A missionary in Shanghai writes :—‘ The tutelary 
ged of Shanghai has been distinguishing himself. 
It is ascribed to his protection that the native 
vity left 
with Japan, and the Chinese Emperor has sent 


was unassailed during the recent war 
him «a certilicate of merit,.in the form of an auto- 
sraph Yesterday, the 
nobles, and gentry, headed by the chief Buddhist 
the 150 of his 
ordinates, proceeded in full state and festival attire 


tablet. local mandarins, 


priest of district and about sub- 
to escort this sacred tablet to the great temple of 
the hung with imperial 
honours (nine /owfows) amid a roar of fire-crackers 
Truly, strong faith is 
neéded, in view of such a_ pitiful exhibition of 
high 


that China 


city-god, where it was 


and popular acclamation. 


imbecile idolatry in places, to believe, as 


many do believe, is becoming more 


enlightened.” 


OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION, 
A NEW ENTERPRISE, 
Our many members will be pleased to hear 
that a new enterprise in connection with the 


League is-in preparation, full particulars of 


which will be announced -in our next issue, 


A FIFTY-GUINEA PRIZE. 
A Prize of Firry GUuINEAS is offered to the 
Members of the League of Christian Compas- 
sion for the best Srory illustrating the ob- 


jects of the League, and adapted for serial publi- 


cation. The Story should contain not Jess than 
30,000 words and not. more than 50,000 words, 
aud should be accompanied by a short abstract 


of the plot of the stery of not more than 500 
All MSs. delivered to the 


Editor not later than January Ist, 1897. 

The 
further regulations :— 

1, The MSS. must be entirely original and the senders’ 
own. ‘The successful Competitor will be required to sign 
# decleration to this effect, which must be counter- 
signed by a magistrate or minister of religion. 

2. The Prize may be withheld if, in the judgment of 
the Editor, no MS. is found worthy cf the award, 

3. All MSS. must be legibly written on one side of the 
paper only, and addressed post paid to the ** Kditor of 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” Stamps 
for return of unsuccessful Mss, must in each case be 
sent if the return be required. 


words. must be 


Competition is subject to the following 
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“THE QUIVER” LEAGUE OF’ CHRISTIAN 
COMPASSION, 
OBJECT : 


TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSEs 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL LEING 


OF THE LOWER 


ANIMALS. 





We have again to report‘a large increase in 
the membership during the past month, the total 
number on the books new being 
SEVEN 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 


THIRTY-TWO. 


HUNDRED AND 


The Editor is arranging for a further series of 
London and 
the -principal provincial towns during the: winter 


Lantern Lectures to be delivered in 


months’ in connection; with the League, and 
hopes in this way to make -the League more 


widely known and to enrol large numbers of 


new members. The Lecture is given: free of 
cost, and applications. for its delivery will be 
gladly received from ministers and others who 


offer the use of a large 


The whole of the proceeds of 


are in a 
hall or 


position to 
church. 
each Lecture will be devoted to local objects in 
connection with the 
which it is delivered, and it is hoped that large 
the allevi- 
and for the 


church or neighbourhood in 


amounts may thus be realised for 


and distress, 
the 


churches or 


ation of suffering 


usefulness of Various 
with the 


concerned, 


agencies con- 
institutions 


greater 
nected other 
RULES OF THE 


_L_ All readers of Trik QuIvER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. 


LEAGUE, 


2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and torward it to the “ Aditur of THK 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” 


3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List OF HoNouR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect. 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DIsTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE lo 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within +ix 
months will, IN ADDITION to being c'assed as a Dis 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded # suitable Prescnta- 
tion Volume. 

6. All 
Form, 
Editor. 

* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 
be cut out, sigued, and posted as above directed.—Eb. 


the Special Membership 
application to the 


members mu-t sign 
which can Le obtained on 
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THC QUIVER” ORDER OF HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 
(ESTABLISHED 1887.) 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


As announced in preceding numbers, 

this Order has been reopened for a 

limited period, subject to the regu- 

lations and restrictions already pub- 
lished. Up to the time of going to press 
one hundred and sixty-five new members have 
been enrolled, including five Distinguished Mem- 
bers who have served for fifty years and upwards 
in their present situations ; sixty-six First Class 
Members who have served from twenty-five to 
lifty years. under the same _ conditions; and 
ninety-four Ordinary Members who have been 
in their present situations from ten to twenty- 
five years. Certificates and Medals have been 
sent, free of cost, to all of these. The grand 
total of members of the Order now stands at 
iwo Thousand Two Hundred and One. 


fhe application form may be obtained by any 
reader (on enclosing a stamped addressed envelope) 
from the “£ditor of THE Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludqate Hill, London, E.C.” 

Domestic servants only are eligible, and 


applications will be dealt with in the order 


reeeiv ed. 





we 
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DEATH OF THE QUEEN OF THE ORDER. 

As we go to press we regret to hear that Naney 
Ball, the Queen of the Order of Honourable Ser- 
vice, has just passed away at Sidcup in her ye 
dred and second year, after the splendid record 
eighty-six continuous years of faithful ore 
She was sixteen years of age when she entered 
the family in which she has served so long, and 
has seen five generations. We recently publislied 
a portrait of the aged servant with the youngest 
child of her employer in her arms. 


THE QUIVER” FUNDS, 

List of contributions received from July . 29th, 
1896, up to and including September. Ist, 1896. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: M. Swallowfield, 
7s. 64.; J. G. A., Glasgow, 5s.; J. “ c., Govan (105th 
donation), 5s.; <A Friend, : . Aigburth, 5s. ; 
X M. R., Wimbledon, 2s. ; "A Glas sow Mother (76th 
donation), 1s. 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: M_ Newton, 
Bristol, 3s. 9d.; A Friend, 5s. ; 8. Mitchell, 3s. 3d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A Friend, £2; J. G. A., 
Glasgow, £1; An Irish Girl, £l 3s.; J. R. Smith, 5s. ; 
and the following amounts sent direct: Tithe, Warwick, 
10s. 6d.; Tithe, 63.; G. J. KR, 10s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: J. G. A., 
Glasgow, 53.; M. K., 53.;°N. L E., 10s.; ea ER, 10s. ; 
and the following amounts sent direct: Mrs. Holditch, 
0s.; Miss Williams, Demerara, £1 13s. 

For the Armenian Relief Fund: J. G. A., Glasgow 
103. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


(QUESTIONS BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

133. What expression is used to signify the 
peace and prosperity which marked the reign of 
Solomon 

134. What do we know of Solomon as a poet? 

35. What sciences did Solomon specially study ? 

136. What does Solomon set forth as a great 
safeguard to young people? 

137. What is said in the Proverbs as the founda- 
tion of true wisdom? 

138. What people were employed in preparing 
the’ timber for building the Temple? 

139. To what port in the Mediterranean was 
the timber sent by the King of Tyre for the 


building of the Temple? 

140. Who was appointed as superintendent of 
the workmen at the building of the Temple? 

141. What was the first thing brought into the 
Temple after its completion? 

142. In hat way did God manifest His ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifices offered by Solomon at 
the dedication of the Temple? 

143. How many years were occupied in the 
building of the Temple? 

144. By whom was all the brasswork of the 


Temple prepared 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 912. 

121. Those contained in chapter x. to end of 
chapter xxiv. (Prov. x. 1 and xxv. 1.) 

122. “There is a way that seemeth right unto 
a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” (Prev. xvi. 25 and xiv. 12.) 

123. Prov. xvi. 32. 

124. “ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” (Prov. xvi. 33.) 

125. Prov. xxvii. 10. 

126. That God is ready to pardon all those who 
truly repent, no matter how great their sin may 
have been. (2 Sani. xii. 13.) 

27. 1 Kings i. 7; 2 Sam, xx. 23. 

128. 1 Kings i. 33—35. 

129. The holy oil was kept in the Tabernacle, 
and was used only for anointing the priests, 
kings, and holy vessels of the Tabernacle. (1 Kings 
i. 39; Ex. xxx. 23—26, 31.) 

130. 1 Kings iii. 4; 1 Chron. xvi. 39. 

131. In the book of “ Wisdom of Solomon” we 


read: “Wherefore I prayed, and understanding 
was given me. I called upon God, and the spirit 


of wisdom came to me.” (Wisdom vii, 7; 1 Kings 
iii. 5—9.) 


132. 1 Kings iii. 15; 2 Sam. vi. 12—17. 
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A’ WORD ABOUT OUR NEW 


PROGRAMME. 


— +e— 


E have the gratification of being 
able to announce to our readers 
that we have succeeded in ar- 
ranging for a remarkable series 
of contributions from persons of 
the highest eminence, whose 
names are closely identified with 
the great philanthropic move- 
ments of our time. Under the 
general title of “Work in which 
Y am Interested” the first paper 
will appear in our next 
from the pen of Sir George 
Williams-—the well-known and 

universally-esteemed founder and president of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. This will be 
followed by papers on other great Christian enter- 
prises, under the names of Earl Compton, M.P., 
Agnes Weston, Lord Kinnaird, Lady Sophia Palmer, 
the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Barnardo, General 
Booth, His Grace the Duke of Fife, K.G., and 
other celebrities. 

A well-known popular writer has undertaken to 
supply, for the special information of our readers, 
descriptive accounts from her own personal ex- 
perience while visiting the great courts of Europe 
of the manner in which the Lord’s Day is ob- 
served by royal personages. This series will be 
suitably opened in our next issue by the de- 
scription of a Sunday with Queen Victoria, for 
the illustration of which special facilities have 
been graciously accorded. This paper will be 
succeeded by others on Sundays spent with the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
King and Denmark, Her youthful 
Majesty the Queen of Holland, the Czar and 
Czarina of Russia, etc. 

The author of the 


issue 


Queen of 


recent papers “As One of 
the Penniless Poor” has for some time past been 
engaged in an inquiry into the lives and _ his- 
tories of persons of gentle birth who from sudden 
reverses caused by bank failures or by other cir- 
cumstances beyond their control have been reduced 
to actual want. The author has not been content 
with mere second-hand information, but has lived 
amongst these unfortunate people, sharing their 
privations and doing her best, by dint of much 
delicate ingenuity, to relieve their sufferings, 
These graphic and touching accounts will appear 
under the suggestive title of “Poverty in Glcves.” 

The coming enlargement of our space will enable 
us to introduce an entirely new department, which 
we trust will be found very helpful to parents 
and all who have the care of children. In this 
department, the various difficulties in dealing 
with the dispositions and temperaments of the 
young will be discussed in a practical manner 
by recognised authorities, among whom we may 
mention Phyllis Browne, Miss Charlotte Mason, 


Mrs. Orman Cooper, and Mrs. E. §. Curry, 
These papers will be supplemented by valuable 
hints from a medical point of view from the pen 
of “A Family Doctor.” The relations of mistress 
and maid will also be discussed from time to 
time in our pages from a sympathetic as well as 
a practical standpoint. The children themselves 
will also have an extended provision in our future 
pages. Bright little addresses and sketches as well 
as stories, with parables in the much-loved fairy 
style, will constantly appear, not only to charm, 
but, as we trust, to inform and improve their 
young and hearts. 

This brings us to the subject of our arrange- 
ments for new Two original serials will 
be commenced in our forthcoming number. The 
first, by the author of “ Pemberton’s Piece,” which 
excited so absorbing an interest when it appeared 
in our pages a few years ago, is entitled— 


ALL 


minds 


stories. 


THROUGH PREJUDICE 
and is described by the author as “a story of 
love and duty, and of mischief-making.” The 
companion serial story bears the title of 

THE DAUGHTER 
and comes from the gifted pen of Miss Isabel 
Bellarby, whose previous stories have proved 80 
popular with our readers. These serials will be 
succeeded in due course by others, one being from 
the pen of Miss Evelyn Everett Green, of more 
than usual power and attractiveness. 

COMPLETE SHORT SvToRIES will be another 
prominent part of our programme’; besides the old 
favourites, we shall accession from the 
most successful amongst the writers of. the 
day. Complete have been supplied or 
promised by Katherine Tynan; W. J. Dawson, 
author of “ London Idylls”; the Rev. P. B. Power, 
author of “The Oiled Feather”; Mrs. Curry, author 
of “ Belinda’s Baby ” ; the author of * Loveday”; 
the Rev. S. Baring Gould, author of the well- 
known hymn, “Onward Christian Soldiers” ; 
Andrew Home; Alan St. Aubyn, author of “A 
Fellow of Trinity;” J. F. 


ORGANIST'S 


have an 
new 


stories 


Rowbotham ; Roma 
White ; Ethel Turner, the rising young Australian 

and others of high repute. 
great enterprise of missions 
“The Pressing 


writer ; 

The 
usual, a distinct place. 
of the Mission Field” will be laid before our 
readers by such well-known authorities as the 
Rev. H. E. Fox, of the Church Missionary Society; 
the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society; and the Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, 
of the London Missionary Society. 

The space at our disposal, unhappily, does nob 
than a very small 
proportion of our new programme; we can only 
refer our readers to our future in order 
that they may realise for themselves the impore 
ance and attractiveness of their contents. 


will have, as 
Problems 


permit us to mention more 


pages 
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